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PREFACE. 


The  Works  of  Channmg  arc  known  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  They  have  carried 
freedom,  light,  and  joy  to  millions,  and  their  influence  is  still  increasing,  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  copies  having  been  printed  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new 
edition  may,  by  its  bold  clear  type  and  extremely  low  price,  invite  readers  who  are  now  repelled 
by  the  small  type  of  the  cheap  editions  hitherto  issued. 

It  is  complete  not  only  as  presenting  the  entire  contents  of  the  five  volume  edition,  collected 
in  1 841  by  Dr.  Channing  himself,  and  the  supplementary  volume  issued  in  1843,  containing  his 
subsequent  writings,  but  also  as  comprising  the  volume  of  sermons  published  by  his  nephew  in 
1873,  under  the  title  of  "The  Perfect  Life,"  and  the  well-known  Catechism  for  children. 

A  special  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  new  "General  Index"  with  the  table  of  "Scripture 
References."  These,  which  have  long  been  felt  to  be  much  needed  by  all  earnest  students  of 
Channing's  writings,  have  been  copiously  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A.,  and  the 
reader  will  find  that  the  aim  has  been  faithfully  to  tabulate  the  ideas  of  Channing  without 
bending  them  to  suit  any  particular  views.  Some  of  the  larger  entries,  such  as  God,  Christianity, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  others,  have  been  arranged  in  sections  to  make  them  more  easy  for  reference,  but 
in  this  classification  the  divisions  necessarily  to  some  extent  overlap  each  other. 

Channing  attracts  and  delights  by  the  clear,  lucid  expression  which  he  gives  to  ideas 
distinguished  for  their  beauty,  their  freedom,  their  broad  expanse  of  view.  But  his  appeal  is  not 
made  merely  to  the  intellectual  side  of  his  readers.  The  essential  secret  of  his  lasting  influence  is 
his  mastery  of  Christian  principle,  which  enables  him  without  effort  to  bring  home  to  the 
conscience  at  every  crisis  of  duty  the  spirit  of  that  divine  religion  with  which  all  his  own  thoughts 
are  ever  completely  filled. 

In  an  age  when  minds  are  determined  to  be  free,  and  feel  in  doubt  as  to  the  compatibility  of 
freedom  with  the  acceptance  of  a  definitely  Christian  type  of  faith  and  rule  of  duty,  the  writings  of 
Channing  possess  a  peculiar  value.  They  prove  to  demonstration  how  unfettered  is  the  liberty,  how 
sure  the  moral  strength  of  the  Christian  believer.  Channing  is  a  fitting  guide  for  living  souls, 
because  he  assumes  no  place  of  authority,  but  seeks  only  to  clear  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the 
one  Master,  whose  spirit  is  worthy  to  control  the  lives  of  the  sons  of  men — the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 
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THE     PERFECT    LIFE. 


THE    PERFECT    LIFE. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    PRINCIPLE    IN     HUMAN    NATURE, 


Mark  xii.  29,  30:  "The  Lord  our  GtxJ  is  one  Lord;  and  thou 
^haU  love  the  Lord  thyCJod  with  all  thyhcaxt,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
ami  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength ;  this  is  the  firbl 
commandment. 

The  command  thus  given  to  love  God  with  all  the 
heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  is  in  harmony 
with  our  whole  nature.  We  are  made  for  God;  all  our 
affections,  sensibilities,  faculties,  and  energies  are  designed 
to  be  directed  towards  God;  the  end  of  our  existence  is 
fellowshii)  with  God.  He  could  not  require  us  to  devote 
our  entire  being  to  Himself,  if  He  had  not  endowed  it 
with  powers  which  fit  us  for  such  devotion.  Religion 
then  iias  its  germs  in  our  Nature,  and  its  development  is 
entrusted  to  our  own  care.  Such  is  the  truth  that  I 
would  now  illustrate. 

L —  The  IVincipIe  in  Human  Nature,  from  which 
religion  springs,  is  the  desire  to  establish  relations  with  a 
Heing  more  perfect  than  itself.  The  fact  is  as  remark- 
able, as  it  is  incontrovertible,  that  the  human  race,  all  but 
universally,  has  conceived  of  some  Existence  more  exalted 
than  man.  If  there  is  one  principle,  indeed,  that  may  be 
declared  to  be  essential  in  human  nature,  it  is  this  un- 
willingness to  shut  itself  up  within  its  own  limits,  this 
tendency  to  aspire  after  intercourse  with  some  Divinity. 
It  is  true  that  men  at  various  periods  have  formed  most 
unworthy  conceptions  of  their  objects  of  worship.  Still, 
by  selecting  the  qualities  which  they  esteemed  most  highly 
in  themselves,  and  by  enlarging  and  exalting  them  without 
bounds,  they  have  showed,  as  plainly  as  have  more 
enlightened  ages,  the  spontaneous  longing  of  the  human 
spirit  to  rise  above  itself,  and  to  ally  its  destiny  with  a 
ijupremc  Power. 

This  simple  view  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  grandeur  of 
the  Religious  Principle.  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  noblest 
working  of  Human  Nature.  In  the  most  immature 
manifestation  of  this  principle,  we  behold  the  budding  of 
those  spiritual  jwwers,  by  which,  in  the  progress  of  the 
race,  men  have  attained  to  the  conception  of  Unbounded 
Goodness.     We   see   this   principle   in    the  creations  of 


genius,  in  forms  of  ideal  beauty  to  which  poetry  and  the 
arts  give  immortality,  in  fictions  where  characters  are 
pourtrayed  surpassing  the  attainments  of  real  life.  We 
sec  this  principle  in  the  admiration  with  which  stupendous 
intellect  and  heroic  virtue  are  hailed,  and  in  the  delight 
with  which  we  follow  in  history  the  career  of  men  who 
in  energy  and  disinterestedness  have  outstripped  their 
fellows.  The  desire  for  an  excellence  never  actually 
reached  by  humanity,  the  aspiration  towards  that  Ideal 
which  we  express  by  the  word  Perfection,  this  is  the 
seminal  principle  of  religion.  And  this  is  the  root  of  all 
progress  in  the  human  race.  Religion  is  not  an  exclusive 
impulse.  It  does  not  grow  from  an  emotion  that  U 
centred  wholly  upon  God,  and  seeks  no  other  object.  It 
springs  from  the  same  desire  for  whatever  is  more  Perfect 
than  our  own  nature  and  our  present  life,  which  has 
iiMptUed  man  towards  all  his  great  spiritual  acquisitions, 
and  to  all  great  improvements  of  society.  This  principle, 
as  we  have  seen,  prompts  the  mind  to  create  imaginary 
beings,  and  to  attach  itself  with  delight  to  human  agents 
of  surpassing  power  and  goodness.  But  in  these  objects 
it  can  find  no  rest  These  are  too  frail  a  support  for  so 
sublime  an  emotion.  This  principle  God  implanted  for 
Himself.  Through  this  the  human  mind  corresponds  to 
the  Supreme  Divinity.  This  principle,  being  in  its  very 
essence  insatiable,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  infinity;  and 
no  Being  but  the  Infmite  one  can  supply  its  wants. 

This  view  conducts  us  to  an  imi>ortant  standard,  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  Truth  and  Purity  of  any  form  of 
religion.  A  religion  is  true,  in  proportion  to  the  clearness 
with  which  it  makes  manifest  the  Perfection  of  God. 
The  purity  of  a  particular  system  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  conception  which  it  inspires  of  God,  Does  it  raise 
our  thoughts  to  a  Perfect  Being?  Does  it  exalt  us  far 
above  our  own  nature?  Does  it  introduce  us  to  a  grand 
and  glorious  Intelligence?  Docs  it  ex{>and  our  minds 
with  venerable  and  generous  conceptions  of  the  .Author 
of  existence?  I  know  no  other  test  of  a  true  and  pure 
religion  but  this.     Religion  has  no  excellence,  but  as  it 


•  The  first  twelve  discourscb  of  this  volume  were  given  to  the  public  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  a  distinct  treatise,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Henrjr  Channing,  nephew  of  Or.  Channinp,  and  desi(;natcd  by  him  the  "Prrfect  Life?'  Wc  Icam  that  these  addresses,  which  had  not 
been  in  print  before,  were  deliv«ed  during  ihc  last  few  years  of  Dr.  Channing's  life. 
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M0  oi  np  into  commamoB  with  a  Nauire  highif  aiMl 
hdka  tlua  ovr  aim.  It  k  the  office  of  refigkm  lo  otfer 
tbeftoul  an  Obtca  for  iu  nobteit  farwhicn  and  <<ictions, 
a  Betn^  tlifoagh  whom  it  may  more  sorely  and  t%orously 
be  earned  fonrard  to  iu  own  perfection.  Itf  proportion, 
then,  aa  a  rcfuoj-jn  cnttt  cI/ju^U  around  the  ^<ory  of  God, 
or  dctxa' '  -.  ajul  grandasr  of  His  cha- 

rarter,  ic  ;..  ..^..,.^.  .;  ^e,...ty,  and  tend*  to  depres  the 
mind. 

AFI  human  fystcim  arc  ncccssaril/  defccdvc.     They 
partake  of  the  limits  of  the  human  mind.     The  pitfc»t 
xciigion  which  man  ever  ha&  ado|itc<},  or  ever  will  adopt, 
must  fall  vcT)"  far  below  the  glory  of  tt%  Ohject     Our  best 
ronrciHionn  of  God  arc  undoubtedly  mixed  with  much 
error.     We  talk  indeed  of  Truth,  a^i  if  wc  held  it  in  its 
fulness;  but  in  religion,  ascKtwSerc,  wc  maJce  apiiro-'whes 
only  to  the   Truth.     Wc  !icc  (iod  in  the  mirror  of  our 
own  minds;  btit  these  arc  narrow,  and  in  many  ways  ! 
darkened.     We  see  Him  in  \\\f.  works;  but  of  these  we  I 
comprehend  a  minute  |>ortion  Only.     He  speaks  to  us  by 
His  .4>int  in  S*-ri;iturc  and  in  the  heart;  but  He  speaks  \ 
to  us  in  human  Lingujigc,  and  adapts  Himself  to  our 
weak  eapar iric«,  »o  that  wc  tatrh  mere  glimp»eit  of  Hi*  ' 
jArrfcction.     'I"hc*  Rcligiow*  Principle  iticif,  by  whitih  wc   , 
f  j»<*rf  eive  and  \tn^  i^od,  is  m  liroited  at  birth  a»  arc  our  \ 
otht-r  Ut^^\\ut%,  ar)d  is  gradtnlly  tmfolded.     It  embraces 
4niir  at  fim»  by  acccMky.    The  earfiest  idea  of  C>>d  in 
Ite  dHtf  k  fla  tttK  M  aiv  fti  conr<^i^>nft  of  all  other 
di^/bdm.     Kfffifay  it  inwals  tl.'   '  -  with  .1  human 

ten,  places  Him  in  chc  hearen  ^hca  Him  with  j 

Ml  middlacd  power  fopcrioe  only  to  that  possessed  by 
Cbose  vooad  a  This  idea,  howerer,  of  some  Being 
.li^l^er  than  man  lakca  rooi;  aiui  frum  this  religion  grows 
«ifx  As  wc  advance,  we  throw  off  more  and  more  our 
childikh  notions,  purify  our  thought  of  Clod,  divest  Him 
^f  mauer,  coneeiYe  of  Him  as  mind,  rcfmc  away  from 
Him  otif  paasioru,  and  esperially  assign   to   Him   the 

f"** -^  which  otjr  growing  conxcicnccs  rccogni.se  as 

I  and  holy.      Stitl,  wc  are  making   approaches 

«mi) ,  .mil  %I(^fw  ajjpnwcht'v  W/wardft  Cod.  Much  of  earth, 
much  of  our  own  incompleteness,  still  clings  to  our 
<  ^hom  we  worship.     And  the 

y  detecting  continually  what- 
'in  of  God,  and  by  casting  it 


.ever  xm  low  If. 

fway  for  mor- 

II.     I  now 

is  natural  to 


•  hhow  more  (lire<tly  that  religion 
1  is  his  great  end.  And  for  this 
ptjri)c*v  I  go  to  Human  Nature.  1  imc  will  permit  but 
iew  illustrations  of  \\\\%  great  theme;  for  when  wc  survey 
man'ii  varioun  far  nhicji,  affections,  and  |K)wcn»,  all  concur 
in  l>eAring  tntimony  to  the  truth  now  advanced  All  arc 
but  so  many  elements  of  religion. 

I.  !,ook  fir»t  at  the  KoaMm  that  divine  Rcrm  within. 
1  ask  vou  to  connider  what  are  the  [»rimilive,  profoundcst, 
and  clearest  itlca;*  of  Reason.  They  arc  tl»c  very  ideas 
vhif  h  lend  to  (I<hI.  The  earticAt  intiuiry  of  Reanon  is  into 
<fluseif  Kvcn  the  rhild  keaks  hin  loyn  to  discovtr  the 
ajinng  of  their  mrjtion.  Reason  cannot  satlify  iifcelf  with 
C/bftcrving  what  exists,  but  wck^  to  explore  itn  origin. 
It  a«k)»  by  iMfttimt,  whctjcc  comes  the  mder  of  the 
niverse,  v^niX  tannot  rent  until  it  ha*  aM'ended  to  a  Mrst 
Cause.  The  idea  of  (iod  is  thun  involved  in  the  primitive 
jind  moNt  universal  idea  of  Reason,  and  la  o!\e  of  its 
crniml  prjn<  ii*U-s. 

Among  other  tendcncieii  hi  the  Reason  to  God,  one  i» 
especially  noteworthy.     I  refer  to  itii  de»irc  for  comprc- 


hemiwe  and  coanectcd  views.  The  Reason  b  merer 
sidrfked  with  beholding  objects  seporatciy.  By  its  very 
nature  it  is  imp^ed  to  compare  ^etn  widi  one  another, 
CO  discover  then'  similar  or  direrse  properties^  to  trace 
their  relations,  their  Tespcctrre  Btnesses,  and  their  common 
bearing.  And  it  never  rejoices  more  than  when  it  attains 
to  some  great  Law,  which  all  things  obey,  artd  by  which 
alt  are  bound  together.  Through  this  principle  wc  ha^-e 
learned  that  the  sun,  earth,  and  planets  form  a  cormected 
whole,  and  obey  one  law.  called  attraction;  and  stOl  more, 
we  have  risen  to  the  sublime  conviction  ihai  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  countless  as  they  may  be,  are  linked 
together  by  mutual  dependencies  and  t)eneficent  influences 
into  one  sj-stem.  Now  this  tendency  to  search  for 
connection  and  harmony  —  for  Unity — in  the  infinite 
\*ariety  of  nature,  is  a  direct  tendency  10  a  belief  in  One 
God.  For  this  unity  of  nature  manifestly  proves,  and  can 
only  be  explained  by.  unity  of  thought,  design^  and 
intelligent  pxjwer;  that  is,  it  proclaims  One  Omnipotent, 
All-comprehending  Creator. 

a.  I^ook  next  at  the  Conscience;  and  here  we  see 
another  natural  tendenqr  to  religion.  What  particularly 
strikes  us  in  this  principle  of  our  nature,  is  that  it  not 
only  enjoins  the  law  of  duty,  but  intimates  that  there  is  a 
Ruler  above  us,  by  whom  this  I-aw  will  be  sustained  and 
executed.  Conscience  speaks  not  as  a  solitary,  inde- 
pendent guide,  but  as  the  delegate  of  a  higher  1-egLslator. 
Its  conWctions  of  right  and  wTong  arc  accomj>anied  with 
the  idea  of  an  .Authority  more  awful  than  man's,  by  which 
these  distinctions  will  be  enforced  That  this  is  the 
natural  suggestion  of  Conscience  we  learn  from  the  fact 
that  men  in  different  ages,  countries,  and  conditions  have 
so  generally  agreed  in  speaking  of  the  inward  monitor  as 
the  voice  of  the  Divinity.  In  approing  or  condemning 
ourselves,  we  do  not  feel  as  if  we  alone  are  the  judges, 
but  we  have  a  presentiment  of  standing  before  another 
tribunal.  Especially  when  we  see  the  wrong-doer  pros- 
perous, do  wc  feel  as  if  the  injustice  of  fortune  ought  to 
be  redressed.  We  demand  an  -Mmighty  Patron  of  virtue. 
Retribution  is  the  claim  of  our  moral  nature.  So  powerful 
is  this  tendency  of  Conscience  to  assert  a  righteous  Deity, 
that  wc  cannot  escape  the  sense  of  His  Presence.  Often 
when  the  guilty  have  tried  to  efface  the  impression  of  a 
Supreme  Lawgiver,  the  commanding  truth  has  defied 
their  power.  The  handwTiting  of  the  Divinity  in  the 
soul,  though  seemingly  obliterated,  has  come  out  with 
awful  distinctness  in  the  solemn  seasons  of  life.  Thus 
Conscience  is  a  prophet  of  religion.  And  in  proportion 
as  it  is  obeyed,  and  the  idea  of  Right  becomes  real  and 
living  within  us,  the  existence  of  the  Almighty  Friend  of 
virtue  is  intimately  felt,  and  with  profoundcst  reverence. 

3.  If  wc  pass  next  to  the  Affections,  we  shall  recognise 
still  more  clearly  that  our  nature  is  formed  for  religion. 
What  is  the  first  affection  awakened  in  the  human  heart? 
It  is  filial  love,  a  grateful  sense  of  parental  kindriess. 
And  is  not  this  the  seed  and  prime  principle  of  religion? 
For  what  is  religion  but  filial  love  rising  to  our  Father  in 
heaven?  Thus  the  first  emotion  of  the  human  heart  is 
virtually  towards  God.  Its  first  spontaneous  impulse  is 
an  element  of  piety. 

Another  characteristic  emotion  of  our  nature  is  that 
feeling  of  Approbation  with  which  we  look  on  disinterested 
benevolence.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  human  being 
quite  wanting  in  this  moral  principle,  whose  heart  would 
not  expand  at  witnessing  in  a  fellow  man  philanthropy 
unafTccied,   unwearied,  and  diffusing  happiness  far  and 
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wide.  Here  is  another  germ  of  religion.  For  what  is 
religion  but  sympathetic  joy  in  the  iinbovinded  beneficence 
of  God?  What  but  this  very  affection  of  esteem  raised 
to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  good-will  in  men,  and 
before  whose  glory  of  disinterested  love  all  other  goodness 
is  but  a  shadow? 

I  proceed  to  another  affection  of  our  nature  which  bears 
strong  testimony  to  our  being  born  of  religion.  I  refer 
to  the  emotion  which  leads  us  to  revere  what  is  higher 
than  ourselves,  to  wonder  at  tlie  inconijirehensible,  to 
admire  the  vast,  to  adore  the  majestic.  There  is  in 
human  nature  an  affinity  with  what  is  mighty,  an  awful 
delight  in  what  is  sublime.  It  is  tliis  emotion  which 
draws  man  to  the  grandest  scenes  of  nature,  to  the  wilder- 
ness and  ocean,  to  thundering  aitoracts,  and  the  still, 
solemn  mountain  top.  It  is  manifested  in  the  interest 
which  the  niuhitude  take  in  persons  of  commanding 
intellectual  energy,  of  heroic  courage,  of  all-sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity.  Men 
are  attracted  by  no  quality  so  much  as  by  sovereign 
greatness  of  will.  They  love  whatever  bears  the  impress 
of  the  infinite.  So  strong  is  this  principle  of  Reverence, 
that  when  fallen  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  (iod, 
they  have  sought  substitutes  in  their  own  teeming  imagi- 
nation, have  deified  fellow-men,  have  invented  Ijcings  in 
whom  they  might  concentrate  and  embody  their  concep- 
tions, just  or  unjust,  of  Supreme  dignity.  Thus  the  heart 
was  made  for  worship,  and  worship  it  wilL  It  longs  for 
something  more  excellent  than  it  finds  on  earth.  In 
works  of  poetry  and  fiction,  it  continually  creates  for 
itself  a  more  than  human  glory.  I'his  emotion  of 
Reverence  is  a  perpetual  impulse  in  the  soul  towards 
i'.od. 

Another  emotion  of  our  nature,  and  closely  related  to 
reverence,  next  cJaims  regard  as  a  germ  of  religion.  This 
is  the  love  of  the  beautiful  Beauty,  that  mysterious 
charm  which  is  spread  over  and  through  the  universe, 
who  is  unconscious  of  its  winning  attraction?  Whose 
heart  has  not  softened  into  joy,  as  he  has  looked  on  hill 
and  valley  and  cultivated  plain,  on  stream  and  forest,  on 
the  rising  or  setting  sun,  on  the  constant  stars  and  the 
serene  sky?  Now  whenever  this  love  of  the  beautiful 
unfolds  into  strong  emotion,  its  natural  influence  is  to 
lead  up  our  minds  to  contemplate  a  brighter  Beauty  than 
is  revealed  in  creation.  To  them,  who  have  eyes  to  see 
and  hearts  to  feel  the  loveliness  of  rwture,  it  speaks  of  a 
higher,  holier  Presence.  They  hear  God  in  its  solemn 
hannonies;  they  behold  Him  in  its  fresh  verdure,  fair 
forms,  and  sunny  hues.  To  great  numbers,  I  am 
|)ersuaded,  the  beauty  of  nature  is  a  more  affecting  testi- 
mony to  God  than  even  its  wise  contrivance.  For  this 
beauty  of  the  universe  is  an  emblem  and  revelation  of 
the  Divinitv.  and  the  love  of  it  is  given  to  guide  us  to  the 
.MI-Reauiifiil. 

Thus  we  see  that  human  nature  is  impelled  by  affections 
of  graiiiude,  esteem,  veneration,  joy,  not  to  mention 
various  others,  whi*  h  prepare  us  to  be  touched  and 
jyenetrated  by  the  infinite  goodness  of  Codj  and  which, 
when  directed  to  Him,  constitute  piety.  'I'hat  these 
emotions  are  designed  to  be  devoted  peculiarly  to  tlie 
Creator,  we  learn  from  the  fat  t  that  they  are  boundless 
in  their  range,  and  demand  an  Unljovuided  Object.  They 
cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  the  degrees  of  love,  intel- 
ligence, and  power  which  are  found  in  human  beings. 
'ITicy  excite  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  higher,  richer, 
ampler  excellence  than  exists  on  earth.     They  delight  in 


the  infinite,  and  never  can  they  find  repose  but  in  an 
Infinite  Being,  who  combines  all  good. 

4.  I  might  easily  multiply  views  of  human  nature,  all 
tending  to  show  that  religion  is  natural  to  maa  But  I 
will  add  only  that  the  human  soul  has  two  central  motive 
principles,  which  are  s[iccially  fitted  to  raise  it  :o  (Jod. 
There  is  in  all  human  beings  an  insatiable  desire  for 
Happiness,  which  can  never  be  appeased  in  our  present 
existence,  which  the  universe  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
gratify,  which  becomes  only  more  intense  amidst  life's 
sufferings  and  disappointments,  and  whiih  is  only  deepened, 
exjxinded,  and  purified  by  our  liighcst  experience  of  joy. 
And  there  is  in  refined  minds  a  .still  profoundcr  and  more 
urgent  impulse,  already  indicated — the  longing  for  Per- 
fection, for  deliverance  from  all  evil,  for  perpetual  progress, 
the  desire  to  realise  in  character  that  bright  Ideal  of 
which  all  noble  souls  conceive.  These  aspirations  api)ear 
wherever  men  are  found,  now  in  siglis  and  lamentations, 
now  in  struggles  and  ardent  efforts.  But  there  is  no  good 
on  earth  that  can  fulfil  their  claims.  They  rcfjuire  an 
Infinite  Bles.sedness  and  Perfection;  and  innumerable 
weary  spirits  have  they  led  up  to  (iod. 

5.  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  few  illus- 
trations, that  all  the  great  principles  of  human  nature  are 
germs  of  religion,  as  impulses  towards  God.  If  further 
proof  were  needed  of  its  congeniality  with  our  nature,  I 
could  appeal  to  facts,  I.et  us  ask  Histor>',  then,  whether 
religion  be  natural  to  men.  What  princi]jle  has  acted 
with  e(]ual  energy  on  human  affairs?  To  what  principle 
did  all  ancient  legislators  appeal  as  the  foundation  of  civil 
institutions?  To  religion.  What  principle  was  it  that 
gave  Mohammed  the  Empire  of  the  Kast?  What  prin- 
ciple, under  the  Crusades,  precijMtated  Europe  into  Asia? 
I  grant  that  these  movements  arose  out  of  excesses  of 
the  religious  principle.  But  we  Icam  by  its  excesses  how 
detply  planted  are  its  roots  in  our  nature.  And  in  the 
largest  historic  view,  what  principle  is  it  that  has  ]»roduced 
in  all  times  and  lands  the  most  devoted  and  fearless 
martyrs,  that  has  sung  hymns  of  praise  in  the  depths  of 
dungeons,  that  has  smiled  with  hope  on  the  scaffold, 
endured  without  a  groan  the  rack  and  fire,  and  refused 
to  ajccept  deliverance  when  one  recanting  word  would 
have  set  t!ie  sufferer  free!  O  the  miraculous  power  of 
the  religious  principle  in  the  human  soul!  How  has  it 
led  men  to  forsake  the  cheerful  haunts  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  to  live  in  solitary  cells,  that  in  silence  they 
might  open  their  hearts  to  God,  and  feel  his  joy-inspiring 
]»resence!  What  has  it  not  strengthened  men  to  do  and 
to  suffer!  What  speechless  sorrows  has  it  not  soothed! 
What  strength,  peace,  hope,  has  it  not  breathed  into  the 
dying:  Yet  it  is  a  question  whether  our  nature  was 
formed  for  religion!  The  strongest  love  which  the  himian 
heart  has  ever  felt  has  been  that  for  its  Heavenly  ParenL 
Was  it  not  then  constituted  for  this  love?  Where  but  in 
Ciod  can  it  find  an  Object  for  its  overflowing  fulness,  of 
reverence  and  affection,  of  aspiration  and  hope? 

III. — My  friends,  we  all  possess  indeed  this  capacity 
for  religion.  Let  us  not  wrong  it  by  neglect.  It  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  central  and  al!-penading  principle  of 
Human  Nature.  And  by  proper  means  it  may  be  culti- 
vated, expanded,  and  made  sui)remc.  To  give  it  life  and 
vigour  should  be  our  highest  aim.  Here  is  the  great 
field  for  our  activity.  By  turning  our  chief  energies 
abroad,  we  frustrate  the  end,  and  defraud  ourselves  of  the 
proper  hapjiiness  of  our  being.  'J'he  world  within  is  our 
great  domain,  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  world  with- 
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To  eAbuDBe  God  in  our  inmost  being  is  an 
yandcT  aim  than  to  dispose  of  al!  out- 
ward nEsUms.  We  boost  of  the  power  which  we  are  daily 
pmim^  over  nateral  nature,  how  we  bend  the  elements 
— finv  vind^  steam — to  oui  uses ;  and  we  look  with  com- 
pBHM,  if  not  locm,  on  ages  when  man  did  not  dream 
of  tfnt  *»'»'i""»»  But  may  not  a  more  fatal  ignorance 
be  fonad  among  ovselres?  There  is  a  loftier  power  of 
wUch  we  Kldoat  adequately  conceive.  It  is  nun's 
powsr  to  ccBBbinc  and  direct  the  spiritual  elements  of  his 
beiagp  faift  pover  to  free  the  intellect  from  prejudice  and 
ofwa  it  lo  the  mflsx  of  Tnsth,  hb  power  to  disengage  the 
bean  from  degradii^  selfishness  and  to  commune  with 
God  by  disinterested  love.  This  power  we  all  possess, 
and  we  should  prize  it  more  than  life. 

By  this  famgnagf  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  exalt 
our  religious  character  by  ourselves  alone.  1  am  not  so 
ODwtae  as  to  claim  for  men  any  independent  strength. 
The  truth  is,  we  cannot  learn  a  science,  art,  or  language 
without  aid.  It  is  only  by  help  from  other  minds  that 
wc  improve  our  own,  or  achieve  any  important  enterprise. 
It  ii  onl)  by  help  from  the  mineral  world  and  the  ele- 
ments that  we  culti%'ate  the  land  or  traverse  the  sea.  And 
without  God's  perjictual  sustenance  we  could  do  abso- 
kitt'Iy  nothing,  and  should  not  even  exist  I  am  not 
leaching  man's  Isolated  energ)*.  His  power  consists  in 
ability  lo  seek  and  use  assistance  from  ruiture  and  from 
his  feUow-creatures.  Above  all  it  consists  in  ability  lo 
seek  and  lo  use  Spiritual  Influence  from  Clod.  Tlvis 
Influence  may  be  gained  by  aspiration  and  by  it^oxx.  It 
is  in  truth  constantly  exerted  uix>n  us,  even  when 
umought — exerted  in  ever)*  dictate,  encouragement, 
warning,  reproof  of  conscience  and  reason,  in  e\ery 
secret  longing  of  the  soul  for  freedom  from  error  and  evil 
and  for  growth  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  Aids  witliout 
measure  arc  offered  to  us  by  God.  And  when  I  say  that 
love  towards  God  is  placed  within  our  reach,  I  mean  that 
it  is  so  placed  by  the  Inspiration  which  He  incessantly 
jKiurs  on  evcrj'  human  being. 

MTiat  might  we  not  become,  were  wc  but  just  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  means  of  religious  life  thus  bountifully 
afforded  from  heaven!  Wc  have  all,  I  trust,  a  faith  in 
(jud,  and  occasionally  recognise  our  near  relation  to  Him. 
Mut  wc  can  .ittain  to  more  than  cold  belief,  to  more  than 
formal  wonthip,  or  to  transient  emotions  of  gratitude. 
Hie  religious  principle  may  become  the  very  life  of  our 
souIa.  (iod,  now  so  distant  and  perhaps  little  more  than 
a  name,  may  l)ecome  to  us  the  nearest  and  most  real  of 
all  beings.  Wc  may  cherish  a  reverence  and  attachment 
to  Him  more  prr-found  and  devoted  than  the  afTeclions 
with  whifh  we  embrace  parent,  and  child,  and  dearest 
human  friends  And  through  this  strength  of  piety  we 
ma)   gain  an  i'  strt-nglh  of  moral  principle,  an 

unbounded  plul  '  ^  and  a  j>tace  which  passcth  know- 

ledge. This  ca|aciiy  lor  religion  is  a  spring  of  |xrrennial 
frcshticss  in  every  human  breast.  I  would  not  resign  it 
for  the  gift  of  countk>«  worlds.  It  invites  us  lo  Him 
from  whom,  as  a  livmg  ronirc.  all  suns  and  sptems  with 
their  beauty  and  blesssedness  shine  forth,  and  of  whose 
glor>  they  arc  bul  the  dim  reflex.  We  pity  the  barbarian 
in  whom  intellect  and  imagination  and  sensibility  slumber. 
Hut  do  not  diviner  capacities  slumber  in  many  of  us? 
Gifted  with  the  t»owcr  of  honouring  God  and  of  living 
with  Him  in  filLil  intimacy,  do  we  not  desert  Him  and 
bury  our  souls  in  transient  cares,  distimtions,  gains, 
arnu«en:*'nt*i?     Ixt  us  retire  into  ourselves,  and  become 


conscious  of  our  own  nature  and  of  its  high  desdnatiocL 
Let  us  not  profanely  debase  or  destroy  it.  There  is  an 
inward  suicide  more  awful  than  the  destruction  of  the 
animal  life,  an  inwrard  ruin  more  mournful  than  any 
wrought  by  the  conflagration  of  cities,  or  the  desolation 
of  whirlwinds.  The  saddest  spectacle  in  this  or  in  any 
world  is  a  rational  and  moral  being,  smitten  with  spiritual 
death,  alive  only  to  what  is  material  and  earthly,  living 
without  God  and  without  hope.  Beware  of  this  inward 
death,  this  insensibility  to  the  Presence,  the  Authority, 
the  Goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Do  you  ask  by  what  means  this  end  of  entering  into 
living  communion  with  God  can  be  attained?  I  answer 
first:  iJet  us  each  put  forth  our  best  force  of  Intellect 
in  gaining  clearer  and  brighter  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
Being.  We  must  consecrate  our  loftiest  powers  of 
thought  to  this  sublime  reality.  We  must  not  leave  to 
others  the  duty  of  thinking  for  us.  AVc  must  not  be  con- 
tented to  look  through  others'  eyes.  We  must  exercise 
our  own  minds  with  concentrated  and  continuous  energy. 
One  chief  source  of  truth  for  us  in  regard  to  God  is 
Revelation;  and  this,  accordingly,  should  claim  our  most 
serious  and  devoted  study.  But  when  1  thus  s[)eak  of 
Revelation,  I  mean  the  Christian  Religion.  In  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  though  many  sublime  passages  are  found  in 
relation  to  the  Supreme  Divinity,  yet  in  many  others  the 
image  given  of  God  is  adapted  lo  a  rude  stale  of  society 
only  and  to  a  ver)-  immaltire  stage  of  the  human  mind  And 
not  a  few  Christians  have  depressed  their  idea  of  the 
Infinite  Being.by  conceiving  of  Him  as  He  was  represented 
in  half-barbarous  ages,  instead  of  learning  to  know  Him 
from  Jesus,  who  came  to  scatter  the  shades  of  Judaism 
as  well  as  of  heathenism,  and  who  alone  reveals  the 
Father — or  the  Paternal  Character  of  the  Creator — in  full 
glory.  Again,  in  studying  the  Christian  Revelation,  we 
must  take  our  views  of  God  from  what  is  clear  rather 
than  what  is  obscure,  from  the  simple  teachings  of  Jesus, 
rather  than  from  the  dark  reasonings  in  some  parts  of  the 
Epistles.  Still  more  we  are  to  learn  the  Divine  Character 
in  Christianity,  not  merely  from  passages  which  expressly 
describe  Him,  but  from  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  came  to  be  an  image  of  the  Father,  and  also  fronj 
the  character  which  Jesus  thinks  to  form  in  us — that  is, 
from  the  precepts  of  this  religion ;  for  these  are  intended 
to  exalt  us  into  the  likeness  of  God  Whoever  combines 
these  three  sources  of  knowledge— the  express  declara- 
tions concerning  God — the  virtues  manifested  in  Jesus 
Christ— and  the  virtues  which  he  inculcates, — whoever 
looks  to  these,  for  the  Character  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
cannot  misapprehend  its  grand  features.  I  have  said 
that  our  best  force  of  Intellect  is  to  be  employed  on 
Revelation.  But  Revelation  is  not  the  only  source  of 
spiritual  light.  The  great  design  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to 
teach  us  lo  sec  God  everywhere,  in  Nature,  in  Providence, 
and  in  the^luman  Soul.  He  peri>etually  points  to  God's 
works  for  instruction,  and  to  His  manifestations  through 
humanity.  And  we  cannot  comprehend  him  aright,  if 
we  do  not  go  beyond  Revelation,  and  take  lessons  in 
religion  from  all  that  we  obscne,  enjoy  and  suffer.  Jesus 
came,  not  to  shut  us  up  in  a  Book,  but  to  open  the  uni- 
verse as  our  School  of  spiritual  education. 

But  in  teaching  you  to  u.se  the  Intellect  faithfully  and 
independently  in  acquiring  just  views  of  God,  1  have 
given  the  least  imiK>rtant  precept  With  this  we  must  join 
olicdicnce  to  God's  Will,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  or  all 
intellectual  effort  will  avail  us  little.     Wc  may  indeed  by 
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study,  or  by  living  among  enlightened  people,  acquire  a 
just  theory  in  regard  to  our  Creator.  But  it  will  be 
Theory  only.  It  will  be  a  knowledge  of  words  more  than 
of  realities — a  vague  superficial  apprehension — unless  the 
mind  prepare  itself  by  purifying  obedience  for  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  God.  Moral  discipline  is  much  more 
important  than  a  merely  inlelleccual  one,  for  gaining  just 
apprehensions  of  the  Supreme  Being.  I  beg  you  to  con- 
sider this.  To  know  God  we  must  have  within  ourselves 
something  congenial  to  Him.  No  outward  light,  not  the 
teachings  of  hosts  of  angels,  could  give  a  bad  man  bright 
conceptions  of  God.  K  man  who  yields  himself  up  to 
selfish  ambition,  to  avarice,  to  sensuality  or  to  sloth,  who 
sears  his  conscience  and  hardens  his  heart,  is  as  effectually 
shutting  his  mind  on  the  All-Good,  as  he  would  deprive 
himself  of  the  light  of  the  sun  by  deadening  the  opiic 
nen*e  or  by  destroying  the  structure  of  the  eye.  Intel- 
lectual learning  helps  a  man  not  a  step  towards  God 
unless  conjoined  with  inward  spiritual  discijtoe — govern- 
ment of  the  passions,  reverence  for  conscience,  and  grow 
ing  development  of  good  principles  and  affections  within. 
The  Tnfmite  S]>irit  must  be  revealed  to  us  in  the  unfold- 
ing and  operation  of  our  own  Spirits,  or  we  shall  never 
truly  know  Him.  Forexample,  God's  Purity,  or  aversion 
to  sin,  may  be  read  and  talked  of,  but  is  never  under- 
stood, until  conscience  within  us  is  encouraged  to  reprove 
all  forms  of  evil.  The  solemn  and  tender  reproof  of  this 
inward  monitor  alone  enables  us  to  know  the  moral  dis- 
pleasure of  the  righteous  Lawgiver,  in  whose  name  and 
with  whose  authority  it  speaks.  In  the  same  manner  we 
have  a  sui>erficial  knowledge  only  of  (Jod's  Goodness,  we 
Vnow  nothing  of  it  intimately,  undl  a  Spirit  of  Love, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  His  own,  springs  up  within; 
mtil,  through  some  con(|uest  over  the  selfish  i>rincip!e, 
'irtuous  benevolence  begins  its  work  in  our  minds.  'Fhls 
it  is  that  helps  us  to  comprehend  the  Father,  to  recognise 
land  respond  to  that  Love,  which  shines  forth  from  every 
region  of  creation.  Again,  every  man  who  has  read  the 
few  Testament  knows  how  it  teaches  ihat  the  mind  is 
Ciod's  great  work,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  an  immortal 
existence.  But  the  mere  reading  of  this  in  a  book  gives 
us  no  conception  of  the  reality.  Unless  my  own  spirit 
makes  progress  in  truth  and  virtue,  and  so  reveals  to  me 
a  measure  of  its  power  and  beauty,  I  may  hear  about 
inunortality,  but  I  shall  receive  little  more  than  a  sound. 
Nothing  external  can  tell  mc  whnt  a  glorious  principle  the 
Mind  is.  The  sublimest  work  of  the  Creative  Mind  will 
bo  hidden  from  mc.  And  having  in  my  own  heart 
nothing  which  speaks  of  the  Immortal  Life,  that  doctrine 
will  be  but  a  word  on  my  lips.  I  a]>peal  to  you  mU  for  a 
confirmation  of  this.  I  ask  you  whether  thousands  under 
the  bright  light  of  Christianity  are  not  almost  as  ignorant, 
as  the  heathen,  of  the  true  God.  Do  not  a  few  common- 
places  or  trite  expressions,  about  his  greatness,  goodness, 
and  mercy,  uttered  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  their 
meaning  is  not  felt,  make  up  their  stock  of  knowledge 
on  the  sublimest  realities?  No  outward  leaching  can 
bring  us  to  a  vision  fif  the  Divine  Being.  The  soul  must 
join  with  intellectual  effort  a  moral  opeiation  ui>on  itself. 
And  Christianity  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  God, 


by  nothing  more  than  by  .setting  this  truth  before  us,  by 
awakening  a  consciousness  of  our  infirmities,  and  by 
inciting  us  to  obey  the  conscience  in  its  remonstrances 
against  sin,  and  its  monitions  to  duty. 

Would  you  then  attain  to  the  love  of  God  with  all 
the  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  begin  with 
purifying  yourself  from  all  known  evil,  l^t  your  fervent 
prayer  be  to  Him  to  animate  you  in  your  conflict  with 
bad  passions  and  halnts,  and  in  steadfast  obedience  to 
His  Will.  With  this  purifying  purpose  of  obedience, 
read  the  Scriptures;  and  the  simple  passages,  in  vvhith 
Jesus  speaks  of  his  Father,  will  open  on  your  minds  with 
new  brightness.  In  this  temper  study  the  character  of 
Jesus;  and  in  him,  who  was  the  image  of  the  Father,  you 
will  learn  to  see  more  and  more  distinctly  the  fulness 
and  freencss  of  Divine  Benevolence.  In  this  spirit  of 
obedience  look  on  nature,  and  observe  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  and  their  beauty  and  harmony  will  become  more 
touching,  till  gradually  heaven  and  earth  will  grow 
L-lotjuent  in  their  Author's  praise.  In  iliis  spirit  look  into 
\our  own  minds,  observe  what  is  good  and  great  in  the 
minds  of  others,  and  ihe  Infinite  Mind  will  more  and 
more  appear  to  jou  in  his  crowning  creation,  the  human 
soul.  And  finally,  with  this  purifying  purjiose  of  duty, 
[iray  for  the  Divine  .Spirit,  and  you  will  receive  it  A 
secret  Influence  will  aid  your  efforts  after  oneness  with 
the  Holy  One.  Peace,  silent  as  dew.  will  distil  on  you 
from  heaven.  I  believe,  too,  that  with  such  a  temper 
and  life,  you  may  enjoy  something  more  than  distant 
t ommunications  from  the  Father  of  Spirits;  that  you 
may  be  favoured  wilh  those  blessed  seasons  of  universiil 
light  and  strength,  of  which  good  men  have  often 
s[x3ken,  in  which  the  mind  seems  warmed  by  a  new 
flame,  and  tpiirkened  by  a  new  energy  from  on  high,  and 
which,  though  not  miraculous,  still  bring  with  them  a  near 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  Original,  and  come  like  the 
ver>'  Breath  of  God  uj)on  the  soul.  Through  these 
various  methods,  you  will  ascend  by  degrees  to  a  living 
communion  with  our  Creator,  which,  however  low  com- 
l>ared  with  what  awaits  you  in  another  life,  will  yet  be 
lofty  in  contrast  with  all  you  could  have  conceived  of,  in 
the  beginning  of  your  religious  course, 

I  close  with  re-aflinning  the  truth  that  I  have  aimed  lo 
impress.  Religion  is  not  an  urmatural  or  unattainable 
good.  Its  germs  exist  in  us  all.  We  have,  each  of  us, 
the  spiritual  eye  to  see,  the  mind  to  know,  the  heart  to 
love,  the  will  to  obey  God.  We  have  a  Spiritual  Nature 
that  may  bear  the  image  of  Divine  IVrfeciioa  Glorious 
privilege!  Let  us  not  cast  it  away.  Let  us  not  waste  our 
souls  on  perishable  objects.  For  these  souls  may  become 
Temples  for  indwelling  Divinity,  They  may  even  jjar 
take  of  the  glory  and  the  blessedness  of  the  Living  God. 
May  we  all,  through  a  just  exercise  of  intellect,  and  a 
sincere  and  purifying  obedience,  enjoy  this  gradual  illu- 
mination anci  sanctification,  which  are  the  be^^inning  of 
Heaven!  You  will  then  learn  how  cold  is  the  mo.st 
earnest  language  of  the  preacher,  and  how  inadequately 
the  loftiest  human  eloquence  can  unfold  the  blersedness 
(tf  a  s^iirit  m.iking  progress  to\N-ard5  fellowship  wilh  the 
All  Perfect  One. 


GOD    REVEALED   IN    THE    UNIVERSE    AND    IN    HUMANITY 


rROVKRtis  viii.  1-4;  '*  Doih  not  Wistloracry?  and  UndcrstanHing 
\i\xt  fuiih  her  vuicc?  .  .  .  Unto  you,  O  Men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  i;* 
10  the  sans  of  Man." 

Thk  passage  frt>m  which  these  worJs  are  laken  is 
designed  to  teach  that  the  Truth,  which  can  guide  us  to 
Perfection  and  to  Hapjjiness,  is  teaching  us  always  and 
everywhere;  that  God  surrounds  us  constantly  with  His 
iastruction;  that  wherever  we  go  the  voice  of  His  wisdom 
follows  us;  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  not  continu- 
ally becoming  wiser  and  better.  This  universal  presence 
of  Truth  is  the  subject  to  which  I  ask  your  attention. 
To  understand  this  will  help  us  to  understand  our  whole 
existence.  For  it  will  show  us  that  under  every  lot  we 
have  exhaustlcss  means  of  growth.  And  thus  it  will 
awaken  us  to  new  faithfulness  in  the  use  of  our  privileges, 
and  to  new  e/Torts  in  the  pursuit  of  Goodness. 

Wisdom  is  omnipresent.  Everywhere  it  comes  to 
meet  us.  It  shines  in  the  sun.  It  irradiates  the  heavens. 
It  whispers  through  all  sounds  of  nature.  It  beams 
resplendent  from  the  characters  of  good  and  wise  men, 
and  more  brightly  still  in  our  own  souls.  Our  teachers 
are  thus  all  around  and  within,  above  and  beneath. 
Divine  Wisdom  is  not  shut  i!p  within  any  book.  It  is 
not  heard  from  pulpits  alone.  It  has  better  ].)reachers 
than  all  ministers.  And  one  great  aim  of  the  true 
minister  is  to  help  his  hearers  to  understand  wiser  teachers 
than  himself,  and  to  oi>en  their  ears  to  more  harmonious 
voices.  By  turning  their  minds  to  the  lessons  of  ever}' 
day,  he  should  make  them  feel  that  they  are  in  a  higher 
than  any  human  school.^in  God's  own  School,  the 
School  of  the  Universe, — where  always*  and  everywhere 
they  nuy  be  gathering  treasures  of  Truth. 

Jesus  said:  "I  am  the  Light  of  the  World."  And 
when  did  he  say  this?  At  the  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man*  To  that  man 
he  was  to  be  a  light  And  how?  By  creating  a  new 
light  for  him?  No!  The  light  existed  already.  The 
sun  was  shining  on  him  then  in  unclouded  splendour.  A 
thin  membrane  was  the  sole  barrier  between  that  blind 
man  and  the  glorious  world  which  lay  around  on  ever)' 
side,  Jiy  lifting  this  veil  Jesus  gave  him  light.  In  a 
similar  way  Jesus  Christ  is  a  light  to  us  sjiiritually.  He 
creates  no  new  truth ;  for  Truth  is  eternal  And  what  is 
still  more  important,  he  does  not  teach  truth  wholly  new 
to  men.  The  great  principles  of  religion  belong  to 
]^uman  Nature;  and  they  arc  manifested  in  all  God's 
Works  and  in  His  Providence.  We  live  in  darkness,  not 
because  there  is  no  Sun  of  Truth  shining  on  and  around 
us.  Tor  a  spiritual  light,  brighter  than  that  of  noon, 
[Hrrvades  our  daily  life.  The  cause  of  our  not  seeing  is 
in  t>urselves.  The  inward  eye  is  diseased  or  shut.  Were 
that  but  oi»cned,  we  should  at  once  be  introduced  into  a 
Sjjiritual  Universe,  f;iircr  and  more  magnificent  than  the 
Creation  whith  burst  on  the  eye  of  the  blind  nmn,  when 
Jesus  said:  "  Receive  thy  sight" 

Wisdom  is  omnipresent  The  greatest  truths  meet 
u§at  cvcr>'  turn.  Jesus  came  to  reveal  the  Father.  IJut 
is  God,  the  Infinite  and  Universal  Father,  made  known 
only  by  a  single  voice,  heard  ages  ago  on  the  banks  of 
ihc  Jordan,  or  by  the  sea  of  Tibcruis?  Is  it  an  unknown 
tongue  that  the  heavens  and  earth  for   ever  utter?     Is 


nature's  page  a  blank?  Does  the  human  soul  report 
nothing  of  its  Creator?  Does  conscience  announce  no 
-Authority  higher  than  its  own?  Does  reason  discern  no 
trace  of  an  Intelligence,  that  it  cannot  comprehend,  and 
yet  of  which  it  is  itself  a  ray?  Does  the  heart  find  in  the 
circuits  of  creation  no  Friend  worthy  of  trust  and  love? 
O,  yea!  God  is  on  every  side,  not  only  by  His  essential 
invisible  presence,  but  by  His  manifestations  of  Power 
and  Perfection.  ^Vc  fail  to  see  Him,  not  from  want  <»f 
tight,  but  from  want  of  spiritual  vision. 

rhc  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  Jesus'  doctrine 
of  Immortality,  though  with  limitation.  The  future 
world  indeed  is  in  no  way  laid  open  to  the  senses.  But 
the  idea  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  universally  recognised 
among  men.  The  thought  of  Immortal  Life  preceded 
Jesus.  >Ve  meet  glimmerings  of  it  even  in  the  darkest 
and  most  barbarous  times.  The  germ  of  this  great  truth 
is  in  our  Nature;  in  the  Conscience,  that  includes  as  one 
of  its  elements  a  presentiment  of  retribution;  in  the 
Reason,  tliat  beholds  in  the  present  an  incomplete 
destiny,  needing  to  be  continued  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
end;  in  the  thirst  lor  Happiness,  that  is  too  deep  to  be 
satisfied  on  earth,  but  opens  into  aspiration  towards  an 
infinitely  Blessed  Being;  in  the  love  of  moral  goodness 
and  beauty,  which,  in  prot>orlion  as  it  is  cultivated, 
awakens  the  Idcnl  of  spotless  virtue  and  a  desire  of  com- 
munity with  the  All-Perfect  One.  The  voice  of  our 
whole  nature  indeed,  ])roperly  interpreted,  is  a  cry  after 
higher  existence.  The  restless  acti\-ity  of  life  is  but  a 
pressing  forward  towards  a  fulness  of  good  not  to  be 
found  on  earth,  and  indicates  our  destination  for  a  state 
more  brightly  beautiful  than  we  can  now  conceive. 
Heaven  is  in  truth  revealed  to  us,  in  every  pure  aflfection 
of  the  human  heart,  and  in  every  wise  and  beneficent 
action,  that  uplifts  the  soul  in  adoration  and  gratitude. 
For  Heaven  is  only  purity,  wisdom,  benevolence,  joy, 
|)eace,  in  their  perfected  form.  Thus  the  Immortid  Life 
may  be  said  to  surround  us  perpetually.  Some  be.ams  of 
its  glory  shine  upon  us  in  whatever  Ls  lovely,  heroic,  and 
virtuously  hapi»y  in  ourselves  or  in  others.  The  pure 
mind  carries  Heaven  within  itself,  and  manifests  that 
Heaven  to  all  around. 

In  saying  thot  the  great  truths  of  religion  are  shining 
all  about  and  within  us,  1  am  not  questioning  the  worth 
of  the  Christian  Revelation.  The  Christian  Religion 
concentrates  the  truth  dififused  through  the  universe, 
and  pours  it  upon  the  mind  with  solar  lustra  Still  more 
it  heals  our  blindness  by  exposing  the  passions  and  sins, 
which  veil  the  mind  against  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  and 
furnisiiing  the  me.ins  to  remove  the  films,  which  gather 
over  the  inward  eye  and  prevent  us  from  seeing  the 
revelations  of  Nature.  We  cannot  find  language  to 
express  the  worth  of  the  illumination  thus  given  tluough 
Jesus  Christ  But  we  shall  err  greatly,  if  we  imagine 
that  his  Oosix'l  is  the  only  light,  thai  every  ray  comes  to 
us  from  a  single  Book,  that  no  splendours  i.ssue  from 
God's  Works  and  Providence,  that  we  have  no  teacher 
in  religion  but  the  few  pages  hound  up  in  our  Bibles. 
Jesus  Christ  came,  not  only  to  gi%'e  us  his  peculiar  teach- 
ing, but  to  introduce  us  to  the  imperishable  lessons 
which  God  for  ever  furnishes  in  our  own  and  all  Human 
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Experience,  and  in  the  Uars  and  movements  of  the 
Universe.  He  inlendi^  not  that  we  should  hear  his 
voice  alone,  but  tluu  we  should  open  our  ears  to  (he 
countless  voices  gf  wisdom,  \-irtue,  pielVi  which  now  in 
whispers,  now  jo  thunders,  issue  irom  the  whole  of 
Nature  and  ^  Life.  He  does  not  pvc  us  a  narrow 
system^  attd  command  us  to  bound  mquiiy  within  its 
limits.  He  does  not  prison  reason  by  a  rigid,  formal 
creo(L  He  gives  us  generous  Principles,  which  we  arc 
to 'Carry  out  and  apply  cver)*where,  and  by  which  we  are 
to  interpret  all  existence.  He  who  studies  nothing  but 
the  Kible,  does  not  study  that  book,  aright  For  were  it 
rightly  read,  it  would  send  him  for  instruction  to  every 
creature  that  God  hath  made,  and  to  every  event  wherein 
God  b  acting.  1'hat  readei  has  not  read  aright  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  who  has  not  learned  to  read 
sermons  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  in  the  changes 
of  human  histor)'.  Wisdom  spoke  through  Jesus  as  her 
Chief  Oracle.  She  beamed  forth  from  the  life  and 
lessons  of  this  Divine  Saviour,  with  the  pure  unsullied 
glory  in  which  she  manifests  herself  in  Heaven.  But 
Wisdom  does  not  confine  herself  to  one  shrine.  Her 
light  is  not  bounded  to  a  single  orb.  To  the  humblest 
that  calls  she  gives  her  responses.  We  live  amidst  a 
host  of  teachers  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  Unsought, 
unpaid,  they  beset  our  path.  Rejected,  they  still  plead 
They  begin  their  ministry  with  our  first  breath;  and  they 
do  not  forsake  us  in  the  last  hour. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  again  and  again  referred  to 
Two  Great  Teachers,  which  are  always  giving  us  lessons 
of  Wisdom:  ist,  The  Outward  Universe;  and  and,  The 
World  of  'I'hinking,  Moral  Beings.  My  chief  puri>ose  in 
this  discourse  is  to  direct  you  to  the  voice  of  Wisdom 
that  issues  from  Humanity.  But  the  Revelation  of  God 
through  Nature  shall  be  briefly  considered  hrst. 

I.— The  voice  of  ^Visdom — that  is  of  Moral  and 
Religious  Truth — speaks  to  us  from  the  Universe. 
What  a  blessing  would  it  be  to  u»s  one  and  all,  could  we 
but  really  wake  up  to  the  glorj-  of  this  Creation,  in  which 
we  live  I  Most  men  are  actually  asleep  for  their  lifetime 
in  this  vast  and  magnificent  world.  Mighty  changes  arc 
going  on  around  them,  fitted  lo  entrance  their  souls  in 
wonder  and  thankfulness;  and  yet  they  are  moved  no 
more  than  if  they  were  shut  up  in  a  mill,  seeing  only  the 
]»er|Knual  revolution  of  spindles,  and  hearing  only  the 
monotonous  hum  and  clatter  of  machincr)-.  We  might 
have  been  horn  amidst  su{  h  machinery,  had  the  Creator 
so  pleased.  And  men's  insensibility  often  seems  to 
deserve  no  better  lot.  But  instead  of  being  i>ent  within 
narrow  walls,  we  live  amidst  this  immeasurable  Universe 
Instead  of  a  few  pale  lamj)s  giving  only  necessar)-  rays, 
oceans  of  light  daily  overflow  this  ])lanet  whereon  we 
dwell,  with  inexhaustible  spIc*ndour  and  beauty.  And 
the  fire  that  sustains  the  life  of  earth's  creatures  is  for 
ever  freshly  kindled  millions  of  miles  away. 

If  I  should  be  called  to  exjjress  in  a  word  the  most 
imjvjrtant  lesson  that  Wisdom  utters  in  the  Creation,  I 
should  say  it  is  this.  Nature  ever)'where  testifies  to 
the  Infinity  of  hs  Author.  It  bears  throughout  the 
impress  of  the  Infinite.  It  proclaims  a  Perfection 
ilhmiiahle,  unsearrhable,  transcending  all  thought  and 
utterance.  It  is  modelled  and  moulded,  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  least  molecule,  with  grandeur,  tmfathomable  intelli- 
gence, and  inexhaustible  bounty.  This  is  the  glory  of 
the  Universe,  And  to  behold  this  is  to  understand  the 
Universe.     Until  thus  we  see  the  Infinite  in  Nature,  we 


have  not  learned  the  lesson  that  Wisdom  is  evcr)'where 
teaching.  I  say  that  the  Infinite  is  revealed  in  all  things. 
I  do  not  except  the  most  common.  The  stone  falls  to 
the  ground  by  a  force  that  controls  the  sun,  the  planets, 
and  all  worlds  throughout  immensity.  Did  not  the 
dropping  apple  reveal  to  Newton  that  the  ver>'  law, 
which  brought  that  fruit  to  the  ground,  keeps  the  earth 
in  its  orbit,  and  binds  creation  into  one  harmonious 
whole?  Behold  the  humblest  wild  flower.  To  produce 
that  weed  all  Nature  has  conspired  Into  itself  it 
receives  the  inlluence  of  all  the  elements— light,  heat, 
and  air.  Sun,  earth,  and  ocean  meet  to  pay  it  tribute. 
The  least  thing  in  nature  acts  upon  all  things,  and  is 
acted  on  by  all;  so  that  each  implies  all  and  is  repre- 
.sented  in  aJl.  In  a  word,  to  understand  the  simplest 
work  of  God,  the  Universe  must  be  comprehended.  For 
that  work,  however  frail  and  transient,  could  not  exist, 
did  not  all  things  else  exist.  It  is  a  living  part  of  this 
mighty  living  Universe.  It  has  innumerable  ties  with 
the  limitless  Creation — connections  too  subtle,  swift,  and 
ever-changing,  for  any  finite  mind  to  trace.  Thus  each 
minutest  particle  speaks  of  the  Infinite  One,  and  utters 
the  divinest  truth  which  can  be  declared  on  canh  or  in 
heaven. 

Again,  there  is  an  im|>enetrable  Mystery  in  every 
action  and  force  of  the  Universe,  that  envelopes  our 
d.iily  existence  with  wonder  and  makes  sublime  the 
familiar  processes  of  the  commonest  arts.  How  astonish- 
ingly does  Nature  differ  in  her  modes  of  production 
from  the  works  of  human  skill  In  a  machine  of  man's 
making  we  can  trace  the  motive  ixjwer,  and  detect  the 
arrangement  whereby  this  power  is  transferred  from  part 
to  jjarL  But  in  Nature,  so  \'ibrating  with  motion,  where 
Ls  the  Moving  Energy?  Can  you  discern  the  all- 
embracing,  all-per\*ading  Force  that  gives  the  primal 
impulse  to  the  moving  whole,  and  perpetuates  movement 
through  immensity;  that  wheels  planets  and  suns  in  their 
vast  orbits,  and  at  the  same  instant  quickens  countless 
and  multiform  animals  and  plants?  Look  at  a  grain  of 
wheat!  That  seed  is  the  fniit  of  all  har\'ests  of  i>asi  ages 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  rarries  us  back  to  the 
hour  when  tlu;  morning  stars  sang  for  joy  over  the  new- 
born earth.  In  it  are  centred  the  combined  forces  of 
suns  and  rains,  of  soils  and  climates,  for  a  i>eriod  of 
which  history  has  no  record.  And  again,  this  tiny  seed 
has  within  it  prolific  energy  to  cover  whole  kingdoms,  it 
may  be  the  whole  globe,  with  vegetation,  and  to  multiply 
itself  without  end.  On  such  mysteries  as  these  the 
science  of  ages  has  shed  little  or  no  light  And  they 
open  a  deeper  mystery  stilL  What  and  whence  is  that 
princi[)le  called  Life,  to  which  this  seed  owes  its  distinctive 
organic  character — which  c^in  modify  and  counteract  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  can  mould  the  jjlant  lo  synmietric 
wholeness  and  unfold  it  into  consummate  beauty?  Life, 
that  awful  |>ower,  so  endlessly  various  in  the  forms  it 
assumes — Life  that  fills  earth,  air,  and  sea  with  motion, 
growth,  activity,  and  joy — Life  that  enlivens  us,  what  is 
it?  What  sight  can  discern,  what  thought  explore  its 
mystery?  Thus  the  Infinite,  the  Mysterious,  the  Un- 
searchable meets  us,  veiled  in  the  lowliest  creations.  But 
that  which  falls  within  the  range  of  our  senses  is  as 
nothing  comixu-ed  with  the  invisible,  the  intangible,  the 
incomprehensible,  that  lies  beneath.  And  if  Wisdom 
thus  speaks  through  the  minutest  existence,  what  a  voi'-'r 
comes  to  us  from  the  Immensit)',  wherein  we  are  encom- 
passed! 
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What  blessedness  it  is  to  dwell  amidst  this  transparent 
air,  which  the  eye  can  pierce  without  limit,  amidst  these 
{loods  of  pure,  soft,  cheering  light,  under  this  immeas^T- 
able  arcn  of  heaven,  and  in  sight  of  these  countless  stais  ! 
An  Infinite  Universe  is  each  moment  opened  to  our 
view.  And  this  Universe  is  the  sign  and  symbol  ol 
Infinite  Power,  Intelligence,  Purity,  Bliss,  and  l^ove.  It 
b  a  pledge  from  the  Living  God  of  boundless  and  end- 
less communications  of  happiness,  truth,  and  virtuc- 
*J*hus  are  we  always  in  contact,  if  I  may  so  say,  with  the 
[Jnfinite,  as  comprehended,  penetrated,  and  quickened 
by  it.  What  unutterable  import  is  there  in  the  teachings 
"-of  such  a  Revelation:  What  a  Name  is  written  all 
through  it  in  characters  of  celestial  light!  A  Spiritual 
Voice  pervades  it,  more  solemn,  sublime,  and  thrilling, 
than  if  the  roar  of  oceans,  thunders,  whirlwinds,  and  con- 
flagrations were  concentrated  in  one  burst  of  praise. 
This  voice  is  all  the  more  eloquent  because  it  is  spiritual; 
because  it  is  the  voice  in  which  the  All-Wise  speaks  to  all 
Intelligences. 

II. — This  leads  us  to  consider  the  voice  of  Wisdom 
that  utters  itself  from  the  Spiritual  World,  the  world  of 
moral  and  ^intelligent  beings,  the  Humanity  of  which  we 
each  form  a  part.  This  topic  is  immense.  For  the  book 
of  Human  Nature  has  no  end-  New  pages  are  added  to 
it  every  day  tlirough  sutxessive  generations.  The  moral 
and  religious  truths,  which  Wisdom  may  draw  from  the 
human  soul,  from  human  life,  from  human  experience, 
cannot  be  exhausted.  From  these  I  shall  select  one 
great  lesson  only,  which  all  history  attests.  This  lesson 
is  that  there  is  in  human  nature  an  element  truly  Divine, 
find  worthy  of  all  reverence;  that  the  Infinite  which  is 
mirrored  in  the  outward  Universe  is  yet  more  brightly 
imaged  in  the  inward  Spiritual  World;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  man  has  powers  and  prim  iples,  predicting  a  destiny 
to  which  no  bound  can  be  prescribed,  which  are  full  of 
myster)',  and  even  more  incomprehensible  than  those 
revealed  through  the  material  creation. 

That  this  is  the  lesson  uttered  continually  by  Wisdom 
"through  what  we  see  familiarly  in  human  life,  is  a  doctrine 
that  may  startle  some,  who  think  that  observation  leads  to 
very  opposite  results.  To  many  persons,  history  and 
experience  seem  to  warrant  no  feelings  higher  than  pity 
or  contempt  for  their  race.  The  error  of  these  observers 
Miould  l)e  ira<'ed  to  two  sources:  first,  they  do  not  under- 
Mand  the  highest  office  of  Wisdom;  secondly,  they  rest 
in  a  half-wisdom  which  is  worse  than  ignorance.  To 
each  of  these  errors  a  few  words  may  be  given. 

I.  They  who  disparage  Human  Nature,  do  so  from 
ignorance  of  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  wisdom.  The 
<hicf  work  of  Wisdom  consists  in  the  interpretation  of 
iiigns.  To  know  what  is  present  and  visible  merely  is 
to  know  nothing.  The  great  aim  should  be  to  discern 
what  the  visible  present  signifies,  what  it  foreshows,  what 
is  to  spring  from  it,  what  is  wrapj^ed  up  in  it  as  a  germ. 
Wisdom  sees  the  future  in  the  present,  for  it  sees  in  the 
|>reHent  the  signs  of  that  future.  This  actual  world  may 
l>c  defincil  as  a  world  of  Signs,  W^hat  we  see  is  but  the 
Mgn  of  what  is  unseen.  Heneath  the  proj^rties  which 
tncct  the  eye,  lie  others  incomparably  more  potent  In 
life  an  event  is  the  prophetic  sign  and  forerunner  of  other 
<ommg  events;  and  its  importance  almost  always  con- 
^iMs  not  in  its  own  independent  character,  but  in  the 
4cndcm  ics  and  influences  which  are  wrapt  up  in  it,  in  the 
future  good  or  ill  of  which  it  is  the  harbinger.  These 
tcmarki  peculiarly  apply  to  Human  Nature.     For  of  this 


!   it  may  be  said  that  we  know  hardly  anything  but  signs. 

I  It  has  merely  begun  its  development.     It  has  taken  the 

I  first  step  only  in  an  endless  career.     Its  best  emblem  is 

I  t.;c  seed  just  shooting  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 

struggling  to  disclose  its  folded  petals.     That  which  man 

has  as  yet  felt  and  thought  and  done,  is  a  foretoken  only 

of  what  he  is  to  feel  and  think  and  da     The  worth  of 

his  best  attainment  lies  in  what  it  prepares  for.     The 

present  stage  in  Man's  history,  studied  without  reference 

10   his   future,   would   lead   to   endless   error.     For  his 

highest  improvement  is  but  a  hint  and  faint  foreshadow 

of  his  destination. 

2.  The   second  consideration,  by  which  may  be  ex- 
plained   the    common   erroneous   estimate   of    Humari 
Nature,  is  that  most  men  rest  in  a  half-wisdom,  which  is 
worse    than   ignorance.      They   who    si>eak   most   con- 
temptuously of  man  tell  the   tnith,   but  only  half  the 
truth.     The  wounds  and  sores  of  human  nature,  which 
they  delight  to  expose,  are  real     In  condemning  human 
crimes   they   invent   nothing,    they   exaggerate   nothing. 
History  and  experience  do  testify  to  a  wide-spread  taint 
of  selfishness  and  injustice   in  our   Race.      They  who 
assert  the  greatness  of  human  nature,  do  not  differ  on 
this  point  from  its  vituperators.     They  do  not  bandage 
their  eyes.     They  sec  as  much  of  guilt  as  the  man  of 
wordly  wisdom.     But  here  lies  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  wordly  wise.     Amidst  the  passions  and 
selfishness  of  men  they  see  another  element— a  Divine 
element,   a   Spiritual    Principle.     They  see   powers  and 
affections   always   struggling  against  evil  in  the  human 
heart,  which  are  celestial  in  their  nature,  and  which  speak 
of  an  immortal  destiny.     In  these  they  discern  the  true 
interpretation  of  Human  Nature,  in  its  origin  and  its  end. 
Let  us  avoid  haJf-wisdom.     It  is  the  root  of  the  most 
fatal  prejudice.     We  wrong  individuals  not  so  much  by 
falsely  ascribing  to  them  defects,  as  by  taking  one-sided 
views  of  their  characters  as  a  whole.     And  in  the  same 
way  we  wrong  our  Race.     I  am  willing  to  concede  to  the 
man  of  wordly  wisdom  all  his  charges  against  existing 
society.     I  will  go  farther,  and  tell  him  that  he  does  not 
comprehend  the  depths  of  actual  evil     For  to  do  this 
requires  a  moral  sensibility  to  which  he  has  not  attained. 
I  have  no  eulogies  to  pronounce  on  the  present  condition 
of  human  nature,  in  even  the  most  civilised  communities. 
Our  whoJe  social  fabric  needs  thorough,  searching,  com- 
plete reform.     But   I  do   not   stop   here.     If   I  did,   I 
should  lose  the  great  lesson  that  Wisdom  proclaims  from 
ever)'  page  of  history.     This  lesson  is,  that  Man,  with  all 
his  errors,  is  a  wonderful  being,  endowed  with  incom- 
prehensible grandeur,  worthy  of  his  own  incessant  vigi- 
lance and  care,  worthy  to  be  visited  with  Infinite  Ix>ve 
from   Heaven.      The   Infinite   is   imaged  in   him  more 
I  visibly  than  in  the  outward  Universe.     This  is  the  great 
'  truth   to   be  learned   from   all  our  social  combinations. 
\  This  is  the  germ  of  all  confident  and  joyful  effort  iox 
human  improvement     It  is  the  ver>'  root  of  Free  Insti- 
tutions.    From   it   alone  can   spring   high-toned   moral 
relations  and   happy    intercourse    between   men.     This 
truth  is  the  central  principle  of  Christianity,  and  from 
failure  to  recognise  this,  our  existing  systems  of  education, 
policy,  legislation,  and  .social  intercourse,  are  poor,  narrow, 
and  impotent     So  great  a  truth  is  this,  which  I  affirm  as 
being  taught  from   the  whole  of  Man's   social   life.     1 
know  with  what  incredulity  1  shall  be  heard,  when  thus 
asserting  thai  the  only  lesson  worth  learning  from  society, 
is  the  one  which  as  yet  has  been  learned  least     And 


unhappily  false  theology  has  joined  with  low  worldliness 
in  barring  men's  minds  against  its  reception.  But  it  is 
not  less  true,  nor  less  important,  because  doubted  and 
denied.  Man  really  is  a  mysterious  being,  endowed  with 
divine  powers  and  welcomed  by  a  boundless  destiny. 
Such  is  the  truth.  And  I  hold  it  all  the  faster  for  the 
incredulity  of  theologians  and  men  of  the  world. 

Having  thus  combated  the  disparaging  views  so 
prevalent  in  regard  to  Human  Nature,  and  having  showed 
their  origin,  and  proved  that  the  very  circumstances  which 
give  them  birth,  if  justly  interpreted,  are  sufficient  to 
refute  them,  I  shall  next  aim  to  exhibit  directly  the 
testimony  of  human  life  to  the  Divine  in  Man. 

The  subject  is  so  large,  that  it  is  best  to  fix  attention 
on  a  single  point  And  I  go  at  once  to  the  most 
common,  though  the  sublimcst  principle  of  man — the 
Moral  Principle.  What  is  so  common  as  the  idea  of 
Right?  \\'here  do  we  not  meet  with  its  presence,  in  all 
relations  of  human  life — in  all  systems  of  education,  in 
nur  legislative  halls,  our  historic  memorials,  our  courts  of 
justice,  our  tribunals  of  public  opinion,  our  familiar  con- 
versation, our  private  friendships,  our  humane  and 
religious  organisations?  The  whole  of  human  life  is 
indeed  a  recognition  in  some  way  or  other  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions. And  no  nation  has  existed,  in  any  age,  that 
has  not  caught  a  glimpse  nt  least  of  the  great  principles 
of  right  and  wrong. 

The  Right,  the  Just,  the  Good,  the  Holy — these  words 
express  an  excellence,  that  awakens  in  us  emotions  of 
reverence  and  esteem,  altogether  distinct  from  the 
impulses  we  feel  towards  other  forms  of  Good.  Con- 
science, in  enjoining  duty,  reveals  to  us  its  supreme 
worth.  The  Right  is  higher  altogether  in  its  essential 
quality  than  the  profitable,  the  agreeable,  the  graceful. 
It  is  thai  which  must  be  done  though  all  other  things  be 
left  undone,  that  which  must  be  gained  though  all  else  be 
lost  Other  kinds  of  Good  are  valued  in  consequence  of 
their  adaptation  to  our  peculiar  constitution.  But 
Justice,  Goodness,  and  Right  deserve  to  be  valued  for 
their  own  sake.  It  is  conceivable  that  we  might  have 
been  so  framed  as  to  prefer  darkness  to  light,  or  to  find 
nourishment  in  what  is  now  |)oisonous.  But  a  being  so 
constituted  as  to  see  baseness  in  disinterested  love  and 
venerableness  in  malignity,  would  be  an  inconceivable 
monster.  In  truth  we  can  no  more  imagine  such  a 
moral  l>eing  than  we  c^n  imagine  an  intelligent  being 
who  could  think  of  a  part  as  being  greater  thnn  the 
whole.  To  perceive  the  Right  then  is  to  recognise  the 
Supreme  Good,  that  which  is  worthy  of  supreme  love, 
that  which  not  only  solicits  us  by  promises  of  enjoyment, 
but  utters  the  voice  of  absolute  command  and  claims 
sovereign  dominion.  How  sublime  then  is  this  principle 
of  Right,  and  how  great  the  Mind  of  which  it  is  an 
element ! 

Every  human  l>eing  I  have  said  has  this  idea  of  Right 
This  Is  not  all.  He  has  not  only  the  idea  of  Right;  but 
he  himself  is  capable  of  Rectitude.  We  are  made  not 
only  to  admire  the  Right;  for  the  same  faculty  that  dis- 
cerns it  as  a  Universal  I^w,  proclaims  it  to  be  our  own 
Supreme  law.  Right  is  not  revealed  to  us  as  the  glory 
of  unapproachable  beings,  whom  we  must  reverence  at  a 
ho[>eless  distance.  It  is  made  known  to  us  with  the  con- 
sciousness, that  rectitude  is  bound  up  with  our  own  lives. 
This  we  all  feel.  No  experience  is  more  familiar.  And 
yet  nothing  more  substantially  great  can  be  said  of  the 
Highest  Being  in  the  universe.     Is  there  one  among  us 


who  has  never  made  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  never  denied  a 
passion,  never  foregone  a  pleasure,  never  borne  a  pain, 
rather  than  violate  the  inward  law  of  Right  ?  The  power  of 
resistmg  evil  exists  in  every  man.  whether  he  will  exercise 
it  or  not  The  [)ower  of  clinging  to  the  Good,  the  Just, 
the  Holy,  amidst  trial  and  loss — we  all  jjossess  it  And 
we  know  that  we  have  it;  for  we  are  conscious  of  our 
degradation  when  we  fail  to  use  it  This  power,  so  con- 
tinually put  forth  by  us  all  against  inferior  temptations,  is 
a  genn  which  may  be  expanded  into  a  divine  energy.  In 
some  men  this  celestial  might  is  actually  unfolded.  And 
to  them  we  should  look,  with  grateful  admiration  and 
affectionate  homage,  as  the  true  revelations  of  Human 
Nature.  There  have  been  men,  in  whom  the  Right,  the 
Ciood,  the  Holy,  have  awakened  all-conquering  love;  in 
whose  sjiirits  high  moral  excellence,  such  as  was  mani- 
fested in  Jesus  Christ,  has  shone  with  a  brightness  above 
the  sun;  who  have  concentrated  the  whole  strength  of 
their  nature  into  the  resolve  of  well-doing;  who  have 
grasped  and  held  fast  duly  with  a  deliberate  energy, 
which  has  grown  in  proportion  lo  the  powers  arrayed 
against  it — who  could  not  be  separated  from  the  Right  by 
tribulation  and  distress,  by  persecution  or  famine,  by  the 
rack  or  the  sword.  These  are  the  heroes  of  human 
history,  who  give  effulgence  to  the  records  of  the  past 
Such  heroism,  though  rare,  is  not  superhuman.  It  is  the 
expansion,  the  developed  form  only,  of  that  very  power, 
which  every  man  puis  forth,  when  he  makes  the  slightest 
sacrifice  to  duty.  This  high  rectitude  exists  as  a  seed  in 
every  heart     It  is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  humanity. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
principles  of  Right  in  the  human  heart,  as  revealing 
duty  to  the  Individual.  I  now  proceed  to  another  view, 
which  has  all  along  been  implied,  but  which  deser\'es 
distinct  exposition.  You  perceive  what  is  Right  and 
Good,  and  feel  yourself  bound  to  respect  it  But  is 
this  all?  Does  duty  reveal  itself  as  a  personal  obligation 
merely,  or  as  confined  to  yourself?  Is  a  rule  made 
known,  by  which  you  alone  are  to  walk?  When  justice, 
goodness,  truth,  purity,  are  urged  on  you  by  conscience, 
is  there  not  a  distinct  conviction  that  these  are  not  a 
merely  ixrrsonal  obligation?  Do  you  not  .tt  once  recog- 
nise that  a  l^aw  of  Right  is  promulgated  within  you,  to 
which  all  men  are  subject?  Still  more,  do  you  not  feel 
that  this  great  \jsl\v  of  Right  binds  not  only  men,  but  all 
Intelligent  Beings;  that  it  is  the  law  not  uf  the  earth 
only,  but  of  the  Universe?  Does  the  Right  seem  to  yo\i 
a  transient,  arbitrar)'  ordinance  which  may  hereafter  be 
repealed,  and  to  which  other  beings  and  men  may  be 
strangers?  Have  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  an  intimate 
conviction  that  the  Right  is  as  everlasting,  as  it  is  uni- 
versal? Justice,  goodness,  disinterestedness,  truth,  purity, 
love — do  you  not  transport  these  ideas  to  Heaven?  Are 
they  not  in  fact  the  essential  elements  of  your  conception 
of  Heaven?  Is  it  not  through  them  that  you  imagine 
beings  in  higher  stages  of  existence?  Is  not  the  very  idea 
of  a  higher  being  this,  that  the  elements  of  Moral  Perfec- 
tion dwell  in  him  in  fulness  and  unit)*,  as  they  are  not 
unfolded  upon  earth?  Here  then  we  learn  the  greatness 
of  Human  Nature.  This  moral  principle^the  Supreme 
Law  in  man — is  the  Law  of  the  Universe — the  very  I-aw 
to  which  the  highest  beings  are  subject,  and  in  obeying 
which  they  find  their  elevation  and  their  joy.  Then  man 
.Tnd  the  highest  beings  arc  essentially  of  One  Order.  They 
form  One  Family.  The  same  Spirit  of  (ioodness  enlivens 
all.     To  all  there  is  the  same  Supreme  Uiw,  the  same 
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Supreme  Good!  Imagination  and  genius,  in  their  most 
inspired  moments,  can  picture  nothing  in  heaven  brighter 
than  Moral  Goodness — that  very  Goodness  of  which  the 
germ  imfolds  in  the  humblest  human  heart.  This  Good- 
ness is  seen  by  us  intuitively  to  be  confined  to  no  place, 
to  no  time,  to  be  the  growth  of  no  nation  and  of  no 
world,  but  to  be  universal,  eternal,  immutable,  absolute, 
and  worthy  of  highest  veneration  and  love  by  AU  Spirits, 
for  ever.  Can  we  then  look  on  the  human  soul,  which  is 
at  once  the  oracle  and  the  subject  of  this  Universal  and 
Eternal  Law,  as  created  only  for  time  and  this  narrow 
earth? 

As  yet,  we  have  but  approached  the  true  greatness  of 
Human  Nature.  >Ve  come  now  to  views  of  the  Soul 
which  thrill  us  with  transport,  for  the  utterance  of  which 
aJl  language  is  feeble,  and  towards  which  all  thought  is 
but  a  faint  approximation.  Man,  though  human  by 
nature,  is  cajiablc  of  conceiving  the  Idea  of  God,  of 
entering  into  strong,  close,  tender  and  purifying  relations 
with  (iod,  and  even  of  participating  in  God's  Perfection 
and  Happiness.  We  hear  this  great  truth  unmoved  It 
is  a  trulli  to  wake  Uic  dead!  It  ought  to  exalt  our  whole 
life  into  joy.  What  I  have  thus  far  said  is  but  a  prepara- 
tion for  this.  I  have  spoken  of  the  principle  of  the 
Kighl,  the  Good,  the  Holy.  But  without  this  I  dea  of  God 
— the  Perfect  Being — the  moral  principle  would  pine 
and  die  in  its  conflict  with  eviL  I  have  .spoken  of  the 
unlwunded  tendencies  and  aspirations  of  this  principle; 
but  without  an  Lifmite  Father  for  their  object  and  su|>- 
|iorr  such  aspirations  would  be  vain  yearnings,  and  would 
soon  give  room  to  despair.  This  moral  nature  within  us, 
so  alive  to  the  Right,  is  still  weak  and  imperfect,  needing 
to  be  nourished,  fortified,  and  fulfilled  by  communion 
Willi  Supreme  E.\cellence.  It  needs  a  Perfect  Being  for 
its  love,  an  Almighty  Being  for  its  Uust,  an  Everlasting 
Being  under  whose  unchangeable  aid  it  may  unfold  for 
ever.  It  cannot  live  and  move  without  faith  in  the 
Righteous  Governor  of  the  Universe,  who  will  rejiress 
wrong  and  reward  well-doing  with  the  best  of  all  recom- 
penses, growing  strength  in  highest  virtue.  Thus  the 
n»oral  nature  of  man  feels  after  and  must  fmd  God.  The 
reason  why  men  see  God  in  the  outward  creation  is  that 
their  own  nature  has  an  alTfinily  with  Him,  and  cannot  be 
unfolded  or  find  repose  without  Him.  We  comprehend 
and  dfsire  Him,  because  we  carry  His  image  in  our 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Powers,  and  because  these  tend 
to  their  Source.  Is  there  nothing  great  then  in  Human 
Nature?  Within  it  is  wrapped  up  this  Idea  of  God;  it  is 
carried  to  Him  by  inward  impulses  and  wants.  It  sees  in 
the  outward  creation  God's  Omnipotence.  But  it  hears 
in  its  own  conscience  the  voice  of  God's  .A.uthority.  It 
feels  itself  vitally  related  to  God,  not  merely  like  matter 
by  physical  dependence,  but  by  a  moral  law.  It  has  a 
consciousness  of  accountableness  to  Him,  which  in  its 
degradation  even  it  cannot  throw  off.  It  can  reverence 
fJod,  and  still  more  it  can  love  Him.  Is  there  no 
grandeur  in  such  a  Nature?  There  can  be  no  higher 
Idea  in  the  universe  than  this  of  (.Jod.  There  can  tic  no 
greatness  like  that  of  adoring  Him.  of  harmony  with  His 
(iocxlncss,  of  concord  with  His  Will.  This  adoration, 
this  concord,  are  not  only  within  man's  [wwer,  but  tlicy 
are  the  very  end  of  his  being;  and  in  no  other  destiny  can 
wc  find  rest  and  joy. 

It  ia  true  that  the  Idea  of  God  ha.s  been  mournfully 
obst  urcd  by  human  passions.  Still,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
mann  religious  nature  Mjnie  ce'cstiil  fire  has  slumbered. 


And  particularly  interesting  is  it  to  observe  how  the  con- 
scioiusness  of  some  divine  element  in  human  nature  has 
mingled  with  the  grossest  superstition.  Thus  we  witness, 
widely  spread  among  heathen  nations,  the  practice  of 
deifying  distinguished  men — legisbiors,  patriots,  heroes. 
But  why  were  the  greatest  and  best  on  earth  believed  to 
be  raised  to  heaven.^  Because  the  illustrious  of  the  race 
were  thought  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  Uic  gods. 
There  was  gross  superstition  in  this  worship  offered  to  the 
dead.  But  beneath  that  error,  as  beneath  most  errors, 
lay  a  great  truth.  In  that  widespread  practice  the  ^jBlniiy 
between  God  and  Man  was  dimly  shadowed  forth. 
Therein  appeared  that  truth  which  has  since  shone  out  so 
brightly  in  the  union  of  the  Human  and  the  Divine,  in 
the  cliaracter  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  sublimely  great  is 
Man,  when  thus  regarded  as  a  Spiritual  Being  in  fellow- 
ship with  tlie  bifmite  Spirit!  VVithin  him  is  enshrined 
the  Idea  of  God.     He  calls  God  his  l-'ather. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  practical  uses 
of  these  views?  I  answer,  the  greatest  of  all  trutfas  are 
the  most  quickening.  And  to  nothing  so  tuiicii  j»  to  the 
obscurity  that  eclipses  them,  is  the  low  standard  of  the 
Christian  \Vorld  to  be  traced  Again  is  it  asked,  why  I 
am  so  anxious  to  declare  these  Tiews  of  human  nature 
now?  I  answer,  I  phxctbcsc  views  because  they  confirm 
my  faith  in  Jesus  Quist,  and  give  reality  to  the  great  ho[:)e 
that  Christianity  sets  before  us.  Jesus  came,  as  he  taught 
MS,  to  create  men  after  the  likeness  of  God,  to  breathe 
into  men  a  divme  virtue,  and  to  prejjore  ihcm  for  the 
heavenly  life.  The  sceptic  derides  this  good  as  unreal, 
because  wanting  in  adaptation  to  our  nature.  But  1  look 
into  human  nature  and  cannot  but  feel  that  a  l)eing  made 
for  such  a  destiny,  as  Christianity  reveals,  must  carry 
within  him  tokens  prcsignifying  his  end.  It  is  a  joyful 
confirmation  of  my  faith,  then,  to  find  in  the  human  soul 
plain  signatures  of  a  Divine  Principle,  to  find  faculties 
allied  to  the  attributes  of  God,  faculties  beginning  to 
unfold  into  God's  imagCj  and  presages  of  an  immortal  life. 

-A-noihcr  practicai  use  of  the  views  now  given  of  human 
nature  is  this.  In  proportion  as  they  ate  received,  they 
will  transform  essentially  our  modes  of  relationship,  com- 
munication, and  .issociation  with  our  fellow-beings.  They 
will  exaJt  us  into  a  New  Social  Life.  Indeed,  they  will 
give  an  entirely  new  character  to  social  intercourse.  Thul 
intercourse  must  be  determined  by  the  estimate  we  form 
of  human  nature.  He  who  looks  on  man  as  little  better 
than  a  brute  will  live  with  men  as  brutes.  He  will  be 
wanting  in  reverence  for  their  rights  and  feelings.  He 
will  think  only  of  making  them  his  instruments.  He  will 
be  anxious  chiefly  to  raise  himself  above  them  by  outward 
distinctions.  He  will  care  little  how  they  are  trampled 
under  foot  He  will  scofl"  at  the  thought  of  living  and 
dying  for  their  hap])iness.  Society  is  now  degraded 
through  all  its  laws,  institutions,  and  custom.s  by  the 
blindness  of  men  to  the  Divine  Principle  within  them- 
selves, and  one  another.  Once  diffuse  this  great  truth 
through  society,  and  it  will  work  a  mightier  revolution 
than  politicians  ever  dreamed  of  It  will  ennoble  all 
social  duties.  It  will  give  sanctity  to  all  social  relations. 
It  will  lireathe  a  deference  and  tender  respect  through 
mannens,  which  will  put  to  shame  what  now  passes  for 
courtesy.  It  will  bring  an  end  to  that  outward,  ostenta- 
tious, superficial  life,  on  which  so  many  squander  time, 
means,  thought,  and  their  best  powcre.  It  will  awuke  an 
intense  effort  for  distressed  humanity.  It  will  send  far 
and  wide  a  spirit  of  reform,  from  the  nursery  to  the  hall 
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ot  legislation.  It  will  siiiistitute  the  holy  tie  of  Hmnan 
Brotherhood  for  all  artificial  bonds  of  social  order.  With 
this  great  truth  in  his  heart  a  man  cannot  insult  a  fellow- 
man,  for  he  beholds  the  Divine  in  the  Human,  He  can 
call  no  being  low  in  whom  his  own  highest  powers  and 
arTcctions  are  wrapped  iiji.  Can  you  conceive  then  of  a 
truth  so  practical  as  this  doctrine  of  the  greatness  of  man 
as  a  moral  being?     It  will  create  a  New  Karth. 

And,  finally,  to  speak  of  its  highest  use,  how  would  this 
doctrine,  brouglit  home  to  the  heart,  transform  our  fellow- 
ship with  God!  Time  is  u-anting  to  unfold  this  great 
subject  now.  It  has  never  as  yet  been  fitly  unfolded 
For  want  of  an  enlightened  conviction  of  man's  participa- 
tion in  a  Divine  Principle,  religion  in  all  ages  has  sunk 
more  or  less  into  superstition.  It  has  bowed  down  to 
spirits  which  it  ought  to  liave  u]jlifted.  It  has  been 
deemed  a  means  of  propitiating  a  Higher  Power,  instead 


of  being  regarded  as  the  ascent  of  the  Soul  to  its 
Original,  as  the  Divine  in  man  seeking  the  Supreme 
Divmity,  as  a  homage  changing  us  into  the  Goodness  we 
adore,  and  strengthening  our  disinterested  love  of  fellow- 
beings  with  a  Celestial  Life.  How  earnestly  to  be  desired 
is  it,  that  religion  should  be  thus  raised  from  selfish  super- 
stition into  generous  Communion  with  God !  And  never 
can  it  attain  to  this  its  true  glory,  till  man  shall  belter 
comprehend  himself  as  a  Child  of  God,  and  the  filial  rela- 
tionship, inherent  in  his  very  nature,  between  himself  and 
the  Father  of  Spirits. 

My  friends,  how  little  do  we  know  ourselves!  How 
unjust  are  we  to  ourselves !  We  study  everything  else  but 
the  Divine  Principle  within  our  own  Persons.  The  truth 
may  be  on  our  lips.  But  in  how  few  hearts  does  it  live! 
Wt:  need  a  New  Revelation—  not  of  Heaven  or  of  Heil — 
but  of  the  SpiRir  within  ourselves. 
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Romans  iii.  29:  "  Is  He  ihe  God  of  the  Jews  only?  Is  He  not 
aI»o  of  the  Gt-'ntilw?     Vcs,  of  the  Cenlilc*  alio." 

The  writings  of  the  A[X)stle  Paul  have  met  with  a 
singular  fate.  They  were  intended  to  reveal  the  Fathers 
universal  and  imiurtial  love;  and  tliey  have  been  used  to 
represent  Him  as  an  exclusive  and  arbitrar)'  Sovereign. 
They  were  designed  to  open  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  all 
men;  and  they  have  been  so  distorted  as  to  shut  it  on 
the  many  and  confine  it  la  the  few.  They  breathe  the 
most  liberal  spirit;  and  yet  from  them  have  been  drawn 
the  main  arguments  for  intolerant  bigotry.  Nothing 
stranger  ever  hap])ened  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 
From  Paul,  tlie  grand  teacher  of  Divine  Grace  and 
Mercy,  who  lived  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  unite  the  Plunian  Race  in 
brotherly  love,  have  been  derived  the  mournful  dogmas 
— that  God  elects  a  certain  number  to  salvation,  and 
dooms  the  re.st  to  everlasting  woe;  that  the  reception  of 
an  unintelligible  creed  is  essential  to  man's  redemption, 
and  that  they  who  hold  this  are  authorised  to  denounce 
all  who  reject  it,  as  enemies  of  God  and  as  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  the  Church  of  ChrisL 

From  the  history  of  Paul's  Kpislles,  we  learn  how  fatal 
it  is  to  substitute  the  letter  for  the  spirit  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  read  the  SrHjitures, 
without  carrying  into  their  interpretation  our  Reason, 
and  the  light  of  Conscience.  Tliey  have  not  been 
studied  with  the  common  intelligence  and  candour, 
which  men  carry  to  the  perusal  of  other  writings.  And 
hence  the  free,  bold  language  of  the  Apostle  has  been 
perverted  from  its  original  significance  and  made  to  sup- 
port a  system  which  reason  and  conscience  re^'olt  from, 
and  which  transforms  Christianity  from  the  Gospel  of 
glad  tidings  into  the  saddest  message  ever  preached. 

The  great  design  of  Paul's  Epistles  was  to  vindicate 
the  spiritual  right  of  the  Human  Race  against  the  ex- 
clusive bigotr)*  of  the  Jews;  to  manifest  God  as  the  Father 
of  all  men,  and  to  teach  that  He  did  not  shut  Himself  up 
in  the  land  of  Judca  or  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  not  one  narrow  nation  but  the 
whole  world;  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  infinite 
blessings  of  the   Cios(>el,  were   0|>ened   with   boundless 


freedom   to   Humanity   universally.     This  is   ihe  great 

*'  Mystery/*  or  in  other  words,  the  long-hidden  puTjXisc 
of  God,  of  which  l^aul  speaks  in  such  magnificent  lan- 
guage. By  this  ''Mystery"  he  meant  no  unintelligible 
dogma,  but  Gods  merciful  design,  concealed  from  the 
ages,  "to  gather  together  in  One"  the  whole  Human 
Family  under  Jesus  Christ,  to  break  down  all  divisions 
between  nations  and  classes,  and  to  unite  men  of  every 
kindred  and  condition  in  one  Spiritual  Worship  of  the 
Universal  Father.  Take  with  you  this  great  truth,  and 
ynu  have  the  key  to  I'aul's  writings.  Without  it,  the 
rich  treasures  of  that  noble  teacher  will  be  a  sealed  book. 

In  our  text  we  have  the  central  idea  of  Paul's  Epistles. 
I  shall  first  offer  some  remarks  on  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  "the  God  of  the  Gentiles,''  chiefly  to  strengthen  our 
convictions  of  its  truth ;  then,  in  the  second  place,  I  shall 
consider  the  universal  jirincipie  contained  in  this  doctrine; 
and,  thirdly,  I  shall  apply  this  principle  to  our  times  and 
our  own  moral  needs. 

1.— God  is  "the  God  of  the  Gentiles."  To  under- 
stand the  full  importance  of  this  sentence  of  Paul,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
wrote  it  This  proposition,  which  in  our  own  days  seems 
too  trite  to  draw  attention,  manifested  at  that  time  an 
admirable  generosity  of  soul.  To  the  Jew,  the  Gentiles 
were  odious.  He  thought  it  pollution  to  eat  with  them. 
He  called  ihem  dog.s.  He  was  brought  up  in  an  anti- 
pathy towards  the  heathen  world,  for  whirh  we  can  find 
no  parallel  He  clainjcd  God  as  exclusively  his  God. 
In  all  the  sufferings  of  his  people  he  was  consoled  by 
their  peculiar  relation  to  the  Divine  Being,  by  their 
supreme  religious  exaltation  above  the  rt*st  of  mankind. 
And  he  lived  in  the  hoije  of  a  swift  coming  day,  in  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  to  bow  all 
nations  at  their  feet.  For  a  Jew  to  renounce  this  deeply- 
rooted  and  almost  ineradicable  pride,  to  come  down  from 
his  height  of  vain-glory  and  lake  his  stand  among  the 
despised  and  execrated  Gentiles,  to  embrace  them  as 
brothers  and  assert  their  equal  claim  to  God's  love  and 
the  blessings  of  the  Messiali's  kingdom — this  was  an 
inward  rcvohition,  a  triumph  over  passion,  prejudice  and 
education,  such  as  we  now  can  hardly  estimate     Could 
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we  fuliy  comprehend  it,  we  should  be  filled  with  admira-' 
tion  for  the  moral  grandeur  manifested  in  the  simple 
words  of  our  text.  Paul,  in  writing  ihem,  not  only  offered 
violence  to  all  lu.;  earliest  and  deepest  impressions,  but 
put  his  life  in  peril.  Such  was  the  shock  given  by  his 
language  to  the  i>ride  and  passion  of  his  people,  thai  they 
thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  wherever  he  travelled  pursued 
him  with  murderous  intent.  So  stirring  were  the  words 
whit  h  we  read  with  little  emotion,  I  begin,  as  proposed, 
with  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  this  doctrine,  for  the 
end  of  deepening  our  conviction  of  its  truth. 

I.  God  is  "the  God  of  the  Gentiles,"  says  Paul;  and 
do  we  not  respond  to  this  truth?  The  heathen  nations 
had  indeed  wandered  far  from  God;  and  to  the  Jews  He 
seemed  to  have  forsaken  them  utterly.  But  it  was  not 
so.  The  Universal  Father  was  always  in  the  deepest 
ser.se  their  God.  Mow  could  he  forsake  the  millions  of 
H is  creatures  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth?  Judea 
was  but  a  speck  on  the  globe.  Its  temple  was  a  point  too 
small  to  be  caught  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but  a  few- 
miles  off.  Was  the  Infinite  One  to  be  confined  to  this 
narrow  space?  Could  Hi.s  love  be  stinted  to  the  few,  to 
whom  He  had  specially  rcvcnlod  his  \Vill?  In  the  very 
darkest  ages  God  was  *'the  God  of  the  Gentiles." 
Though  unknown,  He  was  always  near,  and  never  ceased 
to  work  within  them.  The  heathen  had  their  Revelation. 
Light  from  Heaven  descended  into  their  souls,  lliey 
had  the  Divine  Law  ''written  in  their  hearts."  God 
shone  within  them  under  the  ideas  of  justice,  goodness, 
nnd  duty.  No  nation  has  been  found,  however  sunk  and 
degraded,  on  which  these  lights  have  not  dawned.  The 
rudest  savage  discerns  some  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  selfish  and  the 
kind.  In  every  human  soul  there  is  a  voice  that  whi.spcrs 
of  the  right,  a  reprover  that  strikes  awe  and  awakens 
compunction,  a  prophet  and  judge  that  points,  however 
indistinctly,  to  final  retribution,  a  conscience  that,  how- 
ever resistctl,  cannot  be  wholly  silenced.  In  the  rudest 
tribes  we  find  some  recognition  of  a  Higher  Power,  some 
glimpse  of  a  Future  Life.  And  in  all  these  ideas  wc  see 
(lod  working  in  the  soul,  for  its  redemption.  Nor  must 
we  doubt  that  in  the  most  corrupt  nations  He  has  met 
with  loving  homage  and  obedience,  on  which  He  has 
looked  with  parental  fnvour.  The  Father  has  had  many 
a  temple  in  hearts  which  never  knew  His  name.  God 
keep  us  from  the  horrible  tho\]ght,  that  the  mjTiads  who 
are  buried  in  heathen  darkness  are  outcast  from  His  love  I 
Their  spiritual  wants  should  indeed  move  our  conifiassion ; 
and  the  higher  light  is  given  us  that  we  may  send  it  to 
these  brethren.  But  Brethren  they  still  arc.  And  they 
share  largely  and  freely,  as  we  do,  in  the  love  of  the 
Father.     Never  does  He  leave  Himself  without  a  witness. 

J.  That  God  is  "the  Crod  of  the  Gentiles,"  we  learn 
from  the  wonderful  progress  which  human  nature  made 
in  heathen  ages.  Remember  Greece— that  land  of 
heroes,  poets,  sages!  God's  gift  of  Genius — one  form 
of  Inspiration — was  showered  down  on  that  small  terri- 
tory, as  on  no  other  region  under  heaven.  To  Greece 
was  given  the  Revelation  of  Beauty,  which  has  conferred 
u|X)n  her  literature  and  works  of  art  an  imi>erishablc 
charm,  and  made  them,  next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
most  precious  legacy  of  |xist  ages.  In  that  wonderful 
eountry  we  meet  not  only  genius  and  triumphs  of  the 
intellect,  but  amidst  degrading  vices  were  manifested 
sublimeiit  virtues.  Socrates,  choosing  lo  die  rather  than 
refrain  from  declaring  the  truth  which  (iod  had  given 


him  for  his  people,  was  a  type  of  the  grand  victim  lo 
truth  and  hun^anity,  who  in  Palestine  was  to  enlighten 
and  save  future  ages.  Undoubtedly,  Grecian  philosophy 
wa-s  an  im]>erfect  intellectual  guide,  and  impotent  as  a 
moral  teacher.  It  often  confounded  God  and  Nature, 
speculated  about  immortality  rather  than  believed  it,  and 
in  some  schools  rushed  into  utter  scepticism.  Above  all, 
it  had  no  quickening  voice  for  the  mass  of  men.  It 
gleamed  on  a  few  iiigh  peaks,  and  left  the  peopled  valleys 
without  a  ray.  But  was  not  God  the  God  of  the  Gentiles, 
when  He  awakened  in  the  Greeks  such  noble  faculties  of 
reason,  impelled  them  to  .such  grand  works  of  art,  and  by 
their  patriotic  heroism  and  peerless  genius  carried  so  far 
forward  the  Education  of  the  Hmnnn  Race? 

3.  God  is  *'the  God  of  the  Gentiles;"  and  He  was  so 
just  when  He  seemed  to  have  forsaken  them,  by  separat- 
ing from  them  His  chosen  people.  For  why  was  the  Jew 
set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind?  Why  was  the  broad 
line  drawn  between  him  and  the  other  children  of  men? 
From  a  spirit  of  favouritism?  From  [lartiality  to  one 
family  above  all  others?  So  dreamed  the  Jew,  Bui 
nothing  was  further  from  the  truth.  The  grand  purpose 
of  l^ovidence,  in  bestowing  special  spiritual  favour  on 
this  people,  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  communica- 
tion of  an  infinite  good  to  Uie  Human  Race.  Abraham 
was  called  that  in  his  seed  nil  families  of  the  earth  might 
be  blessed.  Moses  was  the  pioneer  of  Jesus.  Judaism 
was  a  normal  school  to  train  up  teachers  for  the  whole 
world.  The  Hebrew  prophet  was  inspired  to  announce 
an  age  of  universal  light,  when  the  knowledge  of  God 
was  to  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  shows  them 
to  us  as  God's  personal  favourites.  On  the  contrary, 
their  history  is  a  record  of  Divine  rebukes,  ihreatenings, 
and  punishments.  Their  very  privileges  brought  on  them 
peculiar  woes.  Their  distinction  was  a  fearful  one.  In 
ages  of  universal  idolatry,  they  were  railed  to  hold  forth 
the  light  of  pure  Theism,  and  the  worship  of  One  God. 
Unequal  to  this  S[jiritnaliiy,  they  continually  fell  from 
their  allegtcince,  betrayed  their  trust,  and  drew  down 
judgments  terrible  as  were  ever  inflicted  upon  a  nation. 
At  length  when  the  time  c^ame,  for  which  all  preceding 
ages  had  been  the  forerunners  —  the  time  when  the 
'*  partition  wall"  between  the  chosen  |)eople  and  the 
whole  human  family  was  to  be  prostrated,  and  the  Jews  ! 
were  to  rci  civc  the  Gentile  world  into  brotherhood^ 
they  shrank  from  their  glorious  task;  and,  rejecting 
mankind,  they  became  themselves  the  rejected  of  God. 
Their  past  distinction  served  but  as  the  occasion  for  their 
ruin,  by  the  proud  and  exclusive  .spirit  that  it  had  roused. 
Their  tem|)le,  which  they  had  refused  to  open  to  the 
nations,  sank  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  And  for  ages  the)* 
have  been  a  scattered,  despised,  hated,  spoiled,  and 
persecuted  tribe.  Meanwhile,  faith  in  One  True  God, 
of  which  they  were  unconscious  heralds  and  prophets, 
has  been  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  Gentile 
world.  Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  ver)'  act  of  selecting  the 
Jew,  the  Universal  Father  was  proving  Himself  to  be  the 
God  of  the  heathen,  even  when  He  seemed  to  reject  them. 

4.  This  doctrine  of  God's  love  to  His  heathen  offspring 
is  one  which  wc  Christians  still  need  to  learn.  For  wx, 
too,  are  a[)t,  like  the  Jew,  to  exalt  ourselves  above  our 
less  favoured  brethren.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  moss  of 
Christians,  even  now,  that  the  heathen  are  the  objects  of 
God's  wrath.  All  who  live  and  die  be)'ond  the  sound  of 
the  Gospel,  it  is  thought,  ore  doomed  to  endless  pcrditioa 
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On  this  ground  indeed  it  is  that  most  missionary  enter- 
prises rest.  We  are  called  upon  to  send  tlie  Gospel 
where  it  is  not  preached,  because  men  conceive  that 
beyond  the  borders  of  Christendom  God  is  an  implacable 
Judge;  because  no  other  parts  of  the  earth  are  believed 
10  hold  communication  with  heaven ;  because  it  is  feared 
ihat  the  human  being,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  born  a 
heathen,  carries  to  the  grave  an  inherited  curse,  that  will 
ne\'er  be  repealed.  "^V'ell  do  I  remember  the  shock  once 
received  from  reading  a  missionary  address,  in  which  the 
speaker  computed  the  thousands  of  the  heathen  world 
who  would  die  during  the  few  hours  of  the  meeting;  and 
he  asked  his  hearers  to  listen  in  thought  to  their  shrieks 
as  they  descended  into  helL  But  how  can  a  sane  man 
credit,  for  an  instant,  that  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  the 
human  race  is  abandoned  by  God?  If  Christianity  did 
actually  thus  represent  the  Character  of  God,  we  might 
M*ell  ask  what  right  we  have  to  hold  or  to  diffuse  such  a 
religion.  For  among  all  the  false  gods  of  Heathenism 
can  one  be  found  more  unrighteous  and  more  cruel  than 
the  Deity,  whom  such  a  system  offers  as  an  object  for  our 
worship?  Ikit  the  Christian  Religion  nowhere  teaches 
this  horrible  faith.  And  still  more,  no  man  in  his  heart 
does  or  can  believe  such  an  appalling  doctrine.  Utter  it 
in  words  men  may;  but  human  nature  forbids  them  to 
give  it  inward  assenL  Were  the  Christians,  who  profess 
it,  deliberately  to  consider  what  such  a  doctrine  means, 
and  bring  it  home  to  themselves  as  a  reality — could  tliey 
distinctly  once  conceive  that  ever}'  hour,  by  day  and  night, 
tlvousands  of  their  fellow-beings  are  plunged  by  the  never- 
ceasing  anger  of  God  into  an  abyss  of  endless  woe — how 
could  they  endure  even  to  exist?  They  would  look  on 
this  world  as  a  hell,  and  long  to  escape  from  the  sway  of 
its  merciless  despot.  No!  The  human  heart  is  a  far 
better  teacher  than  these  gloomy  systems  of  theology.  In 
its  secret  depth  it  believas,  what  perhaps  it  dares  not  put 
into  words,  in  God's  Impartial,  Equitable,  Universal,  and 
Parental  Love. 

II. — In  the  second  place,  I  now  proceed  to  declare  the 
doctrine  of  our  text  in  its  most  universal  form.  \Ve  read 
Scripture  to  little  profit,  if  in  |>assagcs  relating  to  local  or 
temporary  events,  we  do  not  discover  Universal  Truths, 
equally  applicable  to  all  places  and  times.  The  language 
of  the  text  admits  of  a  s]>iritual  translation.  It  contains 
an  immutable  truth  for  all  ages.  This  truth  is  that  God 
loves  equally  all  human  beings,  of  all  ranks,  nations,  con- 
ditions, and  characters;  that  the  Father  has  no  favourites, 
and  makes  no  selections;  that,  in  His  very  being,  lie  is 
lm|xutial  and  Universal  Love.  This  is  the  fundamental 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  entering  into  and  glori- 
fying all  its  other  truths.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  Jts 
evidences,  as  given  in  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual 
Universe. 

I-  This  grand  Truth  of  God's  universal  and  impartiaJ 
love  is  taught  clearly  in  Nature,  by  all  the  works  of  the 
Creator.  And  this  testimony  is  of  great  worth.  For 
(tod's  Works  arc  of  the  same  authority  with  His  Word. 
These  are  His  Two  voices,  which  are,  and  must  for  ever 
be,  perfectly  harmonious.  And  we  should  distru.st  all 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  which  disagree  with  the 
truths  derived  from  the  Universe.  The  Universe  teaches 
that  God  is  the  God  of  am.,  and  not  of  the  few.  When 
you  look  through  nature,  what  mark  of  a  partial  Deity 
can  you  discover?  Does  nature  teach  the  favouritism  of 
her  Author?  The  central  truth  of  the  Universe  is,  that 
God  governs  by  general  laws,  which   bear  alike  on  all 


beings,  and  are  plainly  instituted  for  the  good  of  all.  We 
are  placed  under  one  equitable  system,  which  is  adminis- 
tered Anth  inflexible  impartiality.  Not  a  blessing  reaches 
any  one  of  us  but  by  ordinances  which  provide  for  all 
fellow-creatures.  This  glorious  sun,  does  he  not  send  as 
glad  a  ray  into  the  hovel  as  into  the  palace?  Does  he  not 
glorify  the  same  spectacle  for  every  eye?  The  few  opulent 
may  monopolise,  indeed,  a  human  artist's  works — may 
inclose  his  pictures  in  their  galleries,  and  shut  them  out 
from  common  gaze.  But  what  are  the  pictures  of  all 
artists  combined  when  compared  with  the  majestic  beauty 
of  these  serene  skies,  these  golden  or  gloomy  clouds, 
these  ample  prospects  of  earth  and  sea,  which  Providence 
paints  each  day  anew  with  living  colours,  and  spreads  out 
in  harmonious  proportions  before  all  His  children's  eyes! 
Does  the  rain  fill  upon  a  few  favoured  fields;  or  does  the 
sap  refuse  to  circulate  except  through  the  flowers  and 
trees  of  a  certain  tribe?  Some  men,  indeed,  may  prosper 
above  their  fellows.  But  it  is  by  turning  to  account  the 
great  laws  which  are  acting  for  the  benefit  of  others,  as 
well  as  for  themselves.  The  farmer  who  grows  the  best 
wheat  on  the  most  fertilised  soils,  owes  his  success  to  no 
partial  bounty,  but  to  his  study  of  seeds  and  composts, 
and  to  his  obedience  to  tho.se  laws  of  cultivation  which  all 
may  apply.  Nature  is  impartial  in  her  smiles.  She  is 
impartial  also  in  her  frowns.  Who  can  escape  her  tem- 
pests, earthquakes,  and  destructive  ]X)wers?  For  whom 
does  she  still  the  raging  waves?  Young  and  old,  the 
good  and  evil,  are  wrapped  in  the  same  destroying  flame, 
or  plunged  in  the  same  ovenvhelming  sea.  Age  and 
infirmity  spare  no  privileged  class.  We  may  spend  our 
treasures  in  rearing  walls  against  malaria  and  pestilence. 
But  Providence  has  no  favourites.  Pain,  disease,  and 
death  break  through  the  harriers  of  the  strong  and  rich,  as 
well  as  of  the  humble  and  the  j>oor.  Still  more  do  the 
awful  natural  catastrophes,  which  are  interpreted  by 
superstitious  fear  into  expressions  of  peculiar  wrath,  fall 
without  distinction.  Thus,  in  a  word,  the  lesson  of  the 
Universe  is  God's  Impartiality.  He  has  One  Law,  One 
Love,  for  alL 

2.  I  have  called  nature  to  testify  that  God  is  the  God 
of  all.  Hut  outward  nature  is  not  God's  highest  manifes- 
tation. In  religion  the  Universal  Father  is  revealed  as 
working  in  the  Human  soul,  and  as  im]>arting  to  man  His 
own  Spirit  And  is  this  spiritual  agency  of  God  capri- 
ciously confined?  Are  any  human  beings  excluded  from 
its  influence?  God's  Spirit,  like  Himself,  knows  no 
bounds.  There  is  no  soul  to  which  He  does  not  speak, 
no  human  abode  into  which  He  does  not  enter  with  His 
best  gifts.  Especially  do  the  histories  of  distinguished 
saints,  philanthropists,  and  men  of  genius  disprove  the 
notion  of  a  local  or  partial  agency  of  God's  Sjjiriu  From 
the  huts  of  the  i)Oor,  from  the  ver)'  haunts  of  vice,  from 
the  stir  of  active  business,  as  well  as  from  the  stillness  of 
retired  life,  have  come  forth  the  men,  who,  replenished 
with  spiritual  gifts,  have  been  the  guides,  comforters, 
lights,  regenerators  of  the  world  It  was  frofn  a  fishing 
boat  on  the  small  sea  of  Galilee  that  God's  most  eflectual 
ministers  of  universal  religion  were  called.  Those  humble 
voices  are  now  listened  to  reverently  in  the  schools, 
churches,  and  palaces  of  all  civilised  Christendom.  Nor 
was  this  a  singular  case.  We  have  here  but  an  illustration 
of  a  Universal  I^w.  Wc  learn  from  it  that  God  is  work- 
ing on  human  souls  in  all  times  and  places,  and  that  men 
in  every  lot  and  sphere  receive  His  Inspiration.  At  this 
moment  we  have  a  striking  examjile  of  this  fact  in  the 
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great  reform  that  is  stirring  our  whole  nation.*  Who  now 
are  the  most  awakening  preachers  of  Temperance  in  our 
country?  Not  ministers  of  religion,  not  they  who  never 
ran  into  excess.  From  the  ver)-  sinks  of  intemperance, 
from  shops  reeking  with  vapours  of  intoxicating  drink, 
has  God  raised  up  witnesses  against  this  vice.  I  Jps,  from 
which  yesterday  drunkenness  sent  forth  oaths,  like  blasts 
from  hell,  now  entreat  the  wanderer  to  return  to  virtue. 
Bloated  countenances,  on  which  excess  once  effaced  the 
lines  of  humanity,  are  now  radiant  with  kind  sympathies, 
as  they,  who  but  lately  were  reeling  sots,  win  back  old 
companions  from  the  way  to  ruin  and  disgraceful  death. 
Is  God's  Spirit,  then,  confined  to  the  habitations  of  the 
refined  and  respectable,  the  well-ordered  and  sober? 
Can  we  not  see  how  He  enters  the  lowest  haunts  of  guilt 
and  shame,  and  there  finds  ministers  of  truth  and  sanctity? 
III.—Having  briefly  considered  these  plain  but  decisive 
proofs  of  God's  Impartial  and  Universal  Love,  I  proceed 
to  make  an  application  of  this  Principle  to  ourselves. 
We  do  not  need  the  doctrine  for  the  jjarticular  jjur^jose 
for  which  Paul  used  it  But  other  distinctions  between 
men  remain,  distinctions  of  outward  rank  and  condition^ 
of  nation  and  colour,  of  character  and  culture,  on  the 
ground  of  which  men  separate  themselves  from  one 
another.  What  a  strangeness,  coldness,  reserve,  and 
hardness  of  heart,  what  self-exaltation  and  exclusiveness, 
grow  out  of  trifling  differences  which  are  designed  by 
<fod  to  create  mutual  dej^endence,  and  to  bind  us  more 
closely  to  one  another!  Time  will  i>errait  me  to  dwell 
upon  two  only  of  these  illustrations  now. 

I.  Let  me  first  ask,  is  God  the  Father  of  the  rich  only? 
Is  He  not  also  the  Father  of  the  j^oor?  How  incredibly 
men  exaggerate  the  distinctions  of  outward  condition. 
The  prosperous  are  prone  to  feel  as  if  they  are  of  a 
different  race  from  the  destitute.  But  to  the  Possessor  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  to  whom  the  treasures  of  all  worlds 
belong,  how  petty  must  be  the  highest  magnificence  and 
afliuence!  Does  the  Infinite  Spirit  select  as  His  special 
abode  the  palace  with  its  splendid  saloons,  rich  tapestries, 
loaded  tables,  and  blazing  lamps?  Does  He  fly  from  the 
hut  with  its  rugged  walls  and  earthen  floor,  its  cry  of  half- 
famished  childhood,  its  wearing  cares,  and  ill-requited 
toil?  On  tlic  contrary,  if  God  has  a  chosen  six)t  on  earth, 
is  it  not  the  humble  dwelling  of  patient,  unrepining, 
trustful,  virtuous  poverty?  From  the  dwellings  of  the 
downcast,  from  the  stern  discipline  of  narrow  circum- 
stances, how  many  of  earth's  nobjjst  sjiirits  have  grown 
up!  Voices,  which  have  shaken  nations,  have  in  infancy 
not  seldom  asked  alms.  Men  of  gunius,  whose  works 
have  filled  the  earth  with  light,  have  owed  their  training 
to  the  kindness  q{  strangers,  and  their  early  life  has  been 
a  forlorn  struggle  for  Unre  existence.  But  why  enlarge 
upon  what  countless  biographies  of  the  greatest  saints, 
scholars,  |  octs,  statesmen,  philanthropists,  attest?  Bring 
it  to  a  suprcm:  proof.  When  God  sent  His  Beloved  Son 
into  the  worid,  did  he  summon  Architects  and  Artists  to 
rear  for  hi  n  a  splendid  palace?  May  we  not  still  learn  a 
lesson  of  Divine  Wisdom  from  the  manger  at  Bethlehem? 
Wc  celebrate  this  incident  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus  in  our 
churches.  Poets  sing  of  it.  Painters  illustrate  it.  But 
do  wc  re<-^ll  it  when  wc  meet  the  beggar  in  the  streets,  or 
IxL&s  the  huvcl  witJt  iti  patched  windows,  leaking  roof,  and 
smoky  walls? 

3.  Once  more  I  ask,  b  God  the  God  of  the  good  only. 
or  ift  He  not  also  the  God  of  the  wicked?    God  indeed 
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looks,  we  may  believe,  with  peculiar  a])proval  on  the  holy, 
upright,  and  disinterested.  But  He  does  not  desire 
spiritual  perfection  and  eternal  happiness  for  them  more 
than  He  does  for  the  most  depraved.  The  Scriptures 
even  seem  to  represent  God  as  peculiarly  interested  in  the 
evil.  Jesus  illustrates  God's  love  to  the  (;illen  by  the 
parable  of  the  shepherd,  who,  having  a  hundred  sheep 
and  losing  one,  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine,  to  go  after 
that  which  is  lost,  and  he  adds:  "There  is  more  joy  in 
Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety- 
nine  just  persons  that  need  no  reiientance."  The  good 
do  not  and  ought  not  to  absorb  God's  love.  For  the  evil 
have  within  them  equal  cajiacitics  of  goodness.  In  all 
men  lies,  however  hidden,  an  infinitely  precious  germ  of 
love  and  holiness  waiting  to  be  quickened.  And  to  the 
all-seeing  eye  this  is  never  lost.  It  calls  forth  unutterable 
love.  Yes!  God  loves  the  most  evil.  We  in  our  con- 
ceited purity  may  withdraw  from  them,  may  think  it 
[xjUution  to  touch  them,  may  say;  *'Standoff."  But  God 
says  to  His  outcast  child:  "Come  near." 

Do  I  speak  to  those  who  have  escaped  gross  vice? 
Bless  God  for  your  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  propitious 
circumstances,  which  have  conspired  for  your  safety.  But 
do  not  feel  as  if  God  were  exclusively  your  God  Set  up 
no  insuperable  barrier  between  yourself  and  the  fallen. 
Even  if  you  arc  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly  pure;  if  you 
are  restrained  from  self  indulgence,  not  by  external 
motives,  such  as  custom,  opinion  and  interest,  but  by  deep 
abhorrence  of  evil,  do  not  imagine  yourselves  peculiarly 
favourites  of  God  Who  of  us  can  claim  such  peculiar 
favour  on  the  ground  of  unsullied  virtues?  How  many 
wavering  steps  can  we  retrace  in  our  past  lives,  how  many 
lapses,  how  many  wanderings,  how  many  falls!  Can  we 
remember  no  critical  moments,  when  what  is  called  chance 
determined  our  characters  and  conduct,  when,  if  oppor- 
tunity had  seconded  our  will,  we  too  might  have  joined 
the  outcast?  Do  you  not  feel  that  you  owe  what  you  are 
to  the  grace  of  God,  which  bore  with  your  frequent 
frailties,  to  the  inward  reproofs  of  His  Spirit,  to  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  friends  whom  His  Providence  placed  around 
your  path,  to  events  which  startled  you  into  reflection,  to 
holy  thoughts  and  subduing  suggestions,  which  were 
breathed  upon  your  soul  you  knew  not  whence?  Who 
can  review  his  own  histor)*,  and  fail  to  ascribe  his  salvation 
to  the  mercy  of  God?  What  sincere  man  does  not  feel 
himself  bound  by  a  common  experience  and  a  common 
nature  to  the  reform  of  his  race?  A  truly  good  man  will 
indeed  know  that  he  is  good,  will  practice  no  deception 
upon  himself,  will  be  conscious  of  his  progress,  and  grate- 
ful for  it.  But  he  will  find  that  he  has  become  wliat  he 
is  by  reliance  upon  God's  Infinite  Goodwill.  He  will  not 
indulge  in  a  self-e.xalting  persuasion  of  his  superiority. 
He  knows  that  he  has  risen  by  leaning  upon  a  Higher 
Power  than  his  own.  He  knows  how,  midst  a  thousand 
misgivings,  in  moments  of  self-reproacli  and  compunction, 
he  was  upheld  by  confidence  in  that  free  love  of  God, 
which  never  forsakes  the  most  unworthy.  This  great 
truth,  that  God's  ])arental  love  extends  even  to  the  worth- 
less, is  the  strength  of  the  good  man  from  the  beginning 
of  his  conflicts  with  evil  to  the  end.  Through  his  own 
victories  he  learns  to  hope  for  like  trium|jhs  in  the  most 
erring.  His  virtue,  regarded  thus  as  God's  work  carried 
on  amidst  much  imf>erfcction,  becomes  a  bond  of  union 
with  the  vicious.  His  own  spiritual  history  proves  to  him 
that  there  is  a  vital  energy  in  the  liuman  soul,  which  vice, 
however  it  may  deaden,  cannot  destroy.     He  despairs  o» 
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none.  He  commits  all  lt>  the  love  of  the  Universal 
Father.  To  him  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  good  only, 
but  also  of  the  evil. 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  tenderness  due  to  the  evil,  I 
have  no  desire  to  extenuate  guilt,  or  to  break  down  the 
distinction  between  virtue  ami  vice.  The  distinction  is 
real.  We  must  never  ronfaund  him  who  acts  from 
principle  with  one  who  is  enslaved  by  passioiL  That 
false  courtesy,  which  treats  all  alike,  is  treachery  to  God, 
We  ought  to  look  on  the  base  with  indignation.  But 
indignation  may  be  blended  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
recover  the  wrong-doer.  This  union  of  stern  rebuke  with 
tenderness  we  know  to  be  possible,  for  we  experience  it 
towards  our  children,  relatives,  and  friends,  when  they  go 
astray.  We  ought  to  detest  vice,  whether  in  ourselves  or 
in  those  most  dear  to  us.  But  as  we  love  ourselves  while 
reproving  ourselves  most  bitterly,  so  should  we  love  our 
erring  fellow-creatures,  whilst  we  frown  upon  and  firmly 
oppose  their  sins.  Indeed,  the  oiily  true  love  for  the  bad 
is  that  which  abhors  their  corruption,  and  seeks  to  arouse 
in  them  a  like  abhorrence.  Love  can  pierce  the  con- 
science like  a  two-edged  sword.  No  violence  of  anger  is 
so  awful  as  the  calm  rebuke  of  love.  The  tenderness, 
that  apologises  for  wickedness,  is  among  the  worst  forms 
of  cruelty.  \VhiLst  God  looks  on  the  evil  with  never- 
failing  compassion,  and  desires  their  recovery  to  virtue, 
He  sends  appalling  judgments  on  the  impenitent  And, 
in  our  sphere,  we  are  to  feel  and  to  express  the  same 
irreconcilable  hatred  against  all  wrong-doing.  I  plead  fur 
no  sickly  lenity  towards  the  fallen  in  guilt.  I  would  not 
disarm  the  judge  seated  in  each  man's  breast.  This 
inward  oracle  seldom  pronounces  too  severe  a  sentence 
upon  a  crime.  We  spare  ourselves  and  others  loo  readily. 
The  true  tone  of  indignant  virtue  is  rarely  heard  in  this 
compromising  world.  Conscience  must  never  be  silenced. 
Still  the  most  evil  are  not  forsaken  by  God.  He  is  for 
ever  their  Father,  and  they  are  His  immortal  children. 
For  ever  He  welcomes  them  lo  return  to  their  loyalty, 
that  they  may  become  angels  of  purity  and  light.  This 
truth  let  us  never  forget.  No  measure  of  wickedness 
should  estrange  us  from  our  fellows  or  sever  the  tie  of 
humanity.  Never  must  we  harden  our  hearts  against  our 
brethren,  however  debased.  For  their  repentance  and 
restoration  we  should  earnestly  pray  and  strive,  and  should 
rejoice  to  jxjur  upon  them  every  spiritual  aid,  encourage- 
ment, and  consolation.  Thus  have  I  sought  lo  illustrate 
by  these  two  applications  the  Universal  and  Impartial 
Love  of  God. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  us  ask  ourselves  distinctly, 
what  was  the  guilt  of  the  Jews,  against  which  the  Apostle 
so  earnestly  protested?  What  was  it  that  levelled  their 
temple  to  the  dust,  turned  Jerusalem  into  aheap  of  ruins, 
and  scattered  their  nation  like  chafT  throughout  the  earth.' 
It  was  their  proud  separation  of  themselves  from  their 
Race.  Their  crime  was  their  claim  to  God's  exclusive 
favour,  their  unwillingness  to  receive  their  fellow-men  to 
equal  privileges,  their  denial  of  God's  impartial  love  to  all 
His  children-  And  will  not  the  same  spirit  bring  the 
same  ruin  upon  us?  Separation  of  ourselves  from  our 
race  is  s^jiritual  death.  It  is  like  cutting  off  a  member 
from  the  body;  the  severed  limb  must  perish.  No 
matter  what  separates  us  from  our  fellows — whether  it  be 


rank,  wealth,  culture,  genius,  or  even  virtue — if  our  good 
qualities  or  our  good  deeds  cut  us  off  from  sympathy  with 
our  race,  they  become  our  ruin.  Nothing  is  so  odious  in 
God's  sight  as  that  pride,  that  presumptuous  spirit  of 
distinction,  that  haughty  looking-down  upon  others,  which 
leads  men  to  magnify  what  is  peculiar  in  their  condition, 
intellect,  or  character,  and  to  erect  this  into  a  barrier 
between  themselves  and  mankind.  Jesus  detested  and 
condemned  no  quality  in  His  countr)'men  so  severely,  as 
he  did  this  separating  pride.  Even  the  grossest  excesses 
of  sensuality  shocked  him  less  than  the  spirit  of  the 
Pharisee.  The  spirit  of  the  Pharisee  still  sur^•ives  in  a 
thousand  forms.  It  is  the  spirit  that,  on  the  ground  of 
sgme  special  advantage,  whether  of  outward  gain  or 
irfvvard  acquirement,  .says  to  the  less  privileged:  "Stand 
aiiart."  Christianity  calls  upon  us  to  recognise  in  all 
men  the  same  Immortal  Principle,  the  same  germ  of 
Divinity,  the  same  Image  of  God. 

This  spirit  of  Universal  Humanity  is  the  very  soul  of 
our  religion.  As  yet  its  heavenly  power  is  scarcely  felt. 
Therefore  it  is  that  so  few  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
appear  in  Christendom.  Alas,  we  lack  humanity.  We 
talk  of  it,  we  profess  it,  but  we  contradict  its  essential 
principles  in  character  and  in  life.  We  rear  iKirtition 
waits  of  distinction  between  ourselves  and  fellow-beings. 
We  exaggerate  petty  differences.  We  hedge  ourselves 
round  with  conventional  usages.  Nor  can  we,  if  we 
would,  without  severe  struggle,  break  through  these 
obstructions  to  universal  love.  Our  habit.s,  our  established 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  the  manners  and  fashions 
of  society,  all  hem  us  in.  Unconsciously  and  perpetually 
we  violate  man's  highest  right,  the  right  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  Child  of  God.  Man's  noblest  Relation- 
ship is  practically  denied.  The  grand  light,  in  which 
this  tie  ought  to  be  viewed,  has  hardly  even  dawned  upon 
us.  What  a  regeneration  it  will  be  throughout  all  society, 
when  men  learn  fully  to  believe  in  their  Spiritual  Uela- 
tion.ship  to  One  Heavenly  Father!  We  hold  this  truth  in 
words.  Who  feels  iis  vitalising  power?  When  brought 
home  as  a  reality  in  social  life,  it  will  transform  the  world. 
Tlien  will  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth  be  created. 
Then  will  our  race  become  a  peaceful  and  blessed  Family, 
a  Tem|)le  of  true  Filial  Worshipi>ers.  All  otlier  reforms 
of  society  are  superficial.  L'ntil  men's  eyes  shall  be 
purged  to  discern  in  one  another,  even  in  the  most 
degraded  and  fallen,  a  ray  of  the  Divinity,  a  reflection  of 
God's  image,  a  moral  and  a  spiritual  nature  within  which 
God  works,  and  to  which  He  proffers  heavenly  grace  and 
immortal  life;  until  ihey  shall  thus  recognise  and 
reverence  the  Eternal  Father  in  all  His  human  Children, 
the  true  bond  of  Conimunion  will  be  wanting  between 
man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  God  Till  then, 
under  all  forms  of  law  and  courtesy,  will  lurk  distrust  and 
discord,  infusing  pride,  jealousy,  and  hate  into  the  indi- 
vidual heart,  into  domestic  life,  into  the  intercourse  of 
neighbourhoods,  into  the  policy  of  nations,  and  turning 
this  fair  earth  into  the  likeness  of  hell.  But  a  better  day 
is  coming.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.  A 
purer  Christianity,  however  slowly,  is  to  take  the  place  of 
that  whii  h  bears  but  its  najne.  Cannot  we  become  the 
heralds  of  this  better  day?  Let  our  hearts  bid  it  welcome! 
Let  our  lives  reveal  its  beauty  and  its  power! 
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How  oughl  we  to  Ihre  with  our  Creator — as  strainers 
or  us  chWdien?  How  are  we  to  worship  Him — as  a 
distant  being  or  as  near  to  us?  What  is  His  relation  to 
us — that  of  a  rttnote  Sovereign,  who  takes  no  immediate 
and  special  care  of  indiviilaak,  or  that  of  a  Parent,  who, 
whilst  proudent  of  his  whole  family,  watches  orer  every 
particular  child? 

These  are  great  questions,  and,  happily,  our  Religion 
answers  them  fiilly.  However  indistinct  Nature's  teach- 
ings may  be  upon  these  points — however  insufficient 
unassisted  reason  may  be  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  minute 
and  constant  Providence,  extended  to  each  single  creature 
— however  strong  may  be  the  appearances  of  a  general 
order  of  the  Universe,  to  which  the  interests  of  private 
individuals  are  sternly  sacrificed — still,  as  Christians  we 
are  assured  that  God,  in  His  government  of  the  whole, 
does  not  forget  the  parts;  that  He  is  the  Father  of  m^A, 
as  well  as  of  all  intelligent  beings. 

It  is  the  Perfection  of  Wisdom — the  distinction  of  an 
All-comprehensive  Mind — to  embrace  at  once  the  con- 
cerns of  a  vast  community  of  beings  and  the  interest  of 
every  single  member,  to  conjoin  the  enlarged  views  of  a 
Universal  Sovereign  with  the  minute  inspection  and 
lender  care  of  a  Father.  And  such  is  our  God  He  i^ 
the  God  of  ail,  and  yet  He  is  my  God.  At  the  same 
moment  he  perv'ades  heaven  and  earth,  taking  charge  of 
the  sustenance,  progress,  and  growing  happiness  of  the 
unbounded  creation,  and  He  is  present  with  me,  as  intent 
upon  my  character,  actions,  wants,  trials,  joys,  and  hoi»es, 
as  if  I  were  the  sole  object  of  His  love. 

This  view  of  God  we  all  have  a  deep  interest  in  im- 
pressing on  our  minds.  We  must  strive  to  combine,  in 
our  conception  of  Him,  the  thoughts  of  a  Particular  and 
a  Universal  Pro%*idcnce.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must  not 
narrow  His  loving  care,  as  if  it  were  mindful  of  ourselves 
alone,  nor  think  of  Him  only  as  doing  us  good.  For 
this  would  be  to  rob  Him  of  His  Infinitude,  and  darken 
the  splendour  of  His  boundless  beneficence.  Such  a 
view  would  make  religion  the  nurse  of  selfishness,  and 
convert  our  connection  with  the  Supreme  Being  into  one 
of  self-interest  Never  let  us  try  to  monopolise  God 
Never  let  us  imagine  that  God  exists  only  as  administering 
to  our  individual  wants.  Never  let  us  for  an  instant 
forget  His  relation  to  the  Universe.  Let  us  adore  Him 
for  the  streams  of  hotmly  which  flow  unceasingly  from 
the  fountains  of  His  life,  to  all  His  countless  creatures. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  licware  lest  in  thus  enlarging  your 
%-icws  of  the  Infinite  One,  you  lose  your  hold  of  the 
corrvlaiivc  truth— that  though  all  beings  of  all  worlds  are 
His  care,  though  His  mind  thus  embraces  the  Universe, 
He  is  yet  as  mindful  of  you  as  if  that  Universe 
were  blotted  out,  and  you  .ilone  survived  to  receive  the 
plenitude  of  His  care.  God's  rclntiun  to  you  is  not  an 
exclusive  one,  but  it  is  as  close  as  if  it  were.  Judge  not 
of  the  Infinite  Mind  by  your  own.  Because  you,  frail 
men,  when  you  extend  your  care  over  a  city,  a  community, 
or  a  nation,  overlook  the  concerns  of  Individuals,  through 
incapadty  of  compirchending  in  one  view  the  vast  and 
the  minute,  the  whole  and  its  particles,  do  not  thence 


imagine  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  carmot  be  peq>etually 
caring  for  j-ou  because  He  cares  for  the  immense  Com- 
munity of  Spirits.  Never  conceive  that  your  actions  are 
overlooked  and  forgotten,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of 
agents  and  beings  who  are  to  be  guided  and  governed. 
Never  fear  that  your  wants  are  forgotten,  because  the 
boundless  Creation  sends  up  a  cry  to  its  common  Father, 
and  He  has  an  infinite  Family  for  whom  to  provide. 
Ne>-er  think  that  your  characters  are  objects  of  little 
interest,  because  innumerable  orders  of  beings  of  higher 
attainments  and  virtues  attract  the  regards  of  this  muni- 
ficent King.  Were  you  His  only  creature  alive.  He 
could  not  think  of  you  more  constantly  and  tenderly,  or 
be  more  dis])leased  with  your  resistance  to  duty,  or  feel 
more  joy  in  your  fidelity  lo  right,  than  He  does  now. 

The  human  mind,  apt  to  measure  Go<i  by  itself,  has 
always  found  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two  views 
which  have  just  been  stated  Through  this  propensity  it 
fell  into  Polytheism,  or  the  worship  of  many  gods,  AVant- 
ing  a  Deity,  who  would  watch  over  their  particular 
interests,  and  fearing  that  they  would  be  overlooked  by 
the  Father  of  all,  men  invented  inferior  divinities — gods 
for  each  particular  country  and  natiori:  and  still  more, 
household  gods— divinities  for  each  particular  dwelling — 
that  they  might  have  some  Superior  Power  beneath  which 
to  shelter  their  weakness.  Under  Christianity  even  the 
same  difficulty  has  been  and  still  is  felt  To  this  we  must 
ascribe  the  exaltation  of  Saints  into  divinities  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  among  I*rotestants,  not  a  few 
make  the  Universal  Father  a  partial  deity,  and  appropriate 
His  blessings  to  their  sect,  as  if  fearing  that  they  should 
lose  a  portion  of  His  favour  by  supposing  Him  to  be  as 
gracious  to  all  human  beings  as  to  ihcmsclvci 

I. — But  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  at  once  believing 
in  God's  Particular  Providence  and  in  His  Universal 
Providence.  He  may  watch  over  All,  and  yet  watch 
over  Each,  as  if  Each  were  All.  There  is  a  simple  truth, 
which  may  help  us  to  underhand,  that  God  does  not 
intermit  His  attention  to  Individuals  in  consequence  of 
His  inspection  of  the  Infinite  Whole.  It  is  this.  The 
indi\*iduat  is  a  /wirrg-  i>art  of  this  Ih*ing  whole — vitally 
connected  with  it— acting  u|X)n  it  and  reacted  upon  by  it 
—receiving  good  and  communicating  good  in  return,  in 
proportion  to  his  growth  and  power.  From  this  consti- 
tution of  the  Universe  it  follows,  that  the  whole  ispreserved 
and  perfected  by  the  care  of  its  parts.  The  General  good 
is  bound  up  in  the  Indiudual  good  So  that  to  superin- 
tend the  one  is  to  superintend  the  other;  and  the  neglect 
of  either  would  be  the  neglect  of  both,  Wliat  reason 
have  I  for  considering  myself  as  overlooked,  because  Ctod 
has  such  an  immense  family  to  provide  for?  I  belong  to 
this  family.  I  am  bound  to  it  by  vital  bonds.  1  am 
always  exerting  an  influence  upon  it.  I  can  hardly 
perfonn  an  act  that  is  confined  in  its  consequences  to 
myself.  Others  arc  affected  by  what  I  am,  and  say,  and 
do.  And  these  others  have  also  their  spheres  of  influence. 
So  that  a  single  act  of  mine  may  spread  and  spread,  in 
widening  circles,  through  a  nation  or  humanity.  Through 
my  vice,  I  intensify  ilie  taint  of  vice  throughout  the 
Universe.  Through  my  misery,  I  make  multitudes  sad 
On  the  other  hand,  every  development  of  my  virtue  makes 
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me  an  ampler  blessing  to  my  race.  Every  new  truth 
that  I  gain  makes  me  a  brighter  light  to  Humanity.  I 
ought  not  then  to  imagine  that  God's  interest  in  me  is 
diminished,  because  His  interest  is  extended  to  endless 
hosts  of  Spirits.  On  the  contrarv,  God  must  be  more 
interested  in  me  on  this  very  acroimi,  because  I  influence 
others  as  well  as  myself.  I  am  a  living  member  of  the 
great  Family  of  All  Souls;  and  T  cannot  improve  or  suffer 
myself,  without  diffusing  good  or  evil  around  me  through 
an  ever-enlarging  sphere.  My  hearer,  you  are  not  to 
think  of  yourself  as  neglected,  because  God  has  an 
innumerable  company  of  children  to  care  for.  One  of 
the  methods  by  which  He  cares  for  these  various  children, 
is  to  make  provision  for  your  progress.  The  interests  of 
others,  as  well  as  your  own  interests,  require  that  the 
Universal  Father  should  watch  over  your  progress.  For 
just  so  far  as  you  are  wise,  disinterested  and  happy,  you 
will  become  a  universal  blessing.  He  not  disheartened 
then  by  looking  round  on  the  immense  Creation,  and 
thinking  that  you  arc  but  one  among  millions  ;  for  these 
millions  have  a  liviftg  interest  in  each  one.  You  as  an 
individual  cannot  Init  spread  good  or  evil  indefinitely 
around  you,  and  through  succeeding  generations. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  seen,  tftat  from  the  intimate 
and  vital  connection  between  the  Individual  and  the 
Community  of  Spirits,  God  in  taking  care  of  each  person 
is  taking  care  of  the  whole,  and  that  there  is  a  perfect 
harmony  between  the  Cicncral  and  the  Particular  super- 
intendence of  CJod  From  the  same  vital  connection  of 
beings,  I  derive  another  encouraging  view,  leading  to  the 
same  result,  I  learn  from  it  that  God's  attention  to  His 
vholc  Creation,  far  from  withdrawing  his  regard  from 
Me,  is  the  very  method  whereby  He  is  advancing  my 
especial  good.  I  am  organically  connected  with  the 
great  Family  of  the  Universal  Parent  Plainly,  then,  it 
is  for  my  happiness,  that  this  Family  should  be  watched 
over  and  should  prosper.  Suppose  the  Creator  to 
abandon  all  around  me,  that  He  mi^ht  blcs.s  me  alone, 
should  I  he  a  gainer  by  such  a  monopoly  of  God's  care? 
My  happiness  is  manifestly  bound  up  with  and  Hows 
from  the  happiness  of  those  around;  and  thus  the  Divine 
kindness  to  others  is  essentially  kindness  to  myself.  This 
is  no  theory  J  it  is  the  fact  confirmed  by  all  experience. 
Every  day  we  receive  peqjetual  blessings  from  the  pro- 
gress of  our  race.  We  are  enlightened,  refined,  elevated, 
through  the  studies,  discoveries,  and  arts  of  countless 
persons,  whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  of  whom  we 
have  never  even  heard.  Daily  we  enjoy  conveniences, 
pleasures,  and  means  of  health  and  culture,  through 
advancements  in  science  and  art,  made  in  the  most 
distant  regions.  And  in  so  far  as  we  possess  elevated, 
disinterested,  and  holy  characters,  or  enlarged  intelii 
gence,  have  not  these  been  cherished  and  encouraged  by 
the  examples,  writings,  deeds,  and  lives  of  far-spread 
fellow-beings,  through  all  ages  and  nations?  How  much 
would  each  of  us  assuredly  be  advanced  in  happiness, 
wisdom,  virtue,  were  the  community  around  us — were  all 
ihe  persons  with  whom  we  hold  intercourse — more 
humane  and  more  heavenly!  Is  God  then  neglecting 
us  in  His  care  of  others?  How  could  he  bless  us  more 
effectually  than  by  carrying  fonvard  the  great  Spiritual 
System,  to  which  we  belong,  anil  of  which  we  are  living 
parts?  We  may  well  believe  that  so  close  and  vital  are 
the  connections  throughout  CJod's  Universe — between 
this  world  of  our  and  other  worlds — that  the  Human 
Race  is  benefitted  by  the  progress  of  all  other  Orders  oi 


Beings.  So  that  the  Creator  is  providing  for  your  happi- 
ness and  \irtue,  in  the  care  which  He  extends  over  the 
diverse  systems  of  worlds  around,  and  over  the  higher 
ranks  of  Spirits  in  the  Heavens.  This  happiness  wc 
may,  indeed  we  do,  lose  by  vice — by  a  spirit  of  self-love 
— hostile  alike  to  the  Creator  and  to  His  creatures.  But 
this  will  be  our  self-imposed  doom.  Such  isolation  will 
not  come  from  neglect  on  tlie  i>art  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  For  He  designs  to  make  us  all  blessed  beings 
together,  in  a  blessed  universe. 

II. — Thus  having  seen  how  consistent  is  the  doctrine 
of  God  s  care  for  the  whole  with  the  doctrine  that  He 
watches  minutely  over  every  Individual,  let  me  now  ask 
you  to  look  at  this  doctiine  more  closely,  in  its  practical 
applications.  Consider  what  affecting  ideas  it  invohes  ! 
According  to  this  truth,  we  are,  each  one  of  us,  present 
to  the  mind  of  God.  We  are  jienetrated,  each  one  of  us, 
instant  by  instant,  by  His  all-seeing  eye;  wc  are  known, 
every  single  person  of  us,  more  interiorly  by  Him,  than  we 
are  known  to  ourselves.  Moment  by  moment,  the  Living 
God  sustains  us;  and  His  own  Life  continually  flows 
into  us  through  His  omnipotent  good-will.  Moment  by 
moment,  He  intends  and  does  us  good;  and  no  blessing 
comes  to  us  without  His  immediate  loving  purpose.  In 
fine,  and  above  all,  the  Holy  One  never  loses  sight  of 
our  character  and  conduct.  He  is  present  to  inspire 
sentiments,  suggestions,  motives,  and  to  grant  us  aids 
and  op]3ortunities  for  spiritual  growth.  He  witnesses 
and  delights  in  our  virtues.  And  He,  too,  witnesses  and 
condemns  every  sin.  Let  us  never  l>e  unmindful  of  this 
last  view.  Because  God  is  alwa)S  near,  intending  and 
doing  us  good,  wc  must  not  imagine  that  His  relation  to 
us  will  secure  our  hap])iness,  if  we  are  unworthy  in  spirit 
and  in  life.  It  is  true  that  nothing  but  good  can  come 
from  God.  But  never  let  us  forget  th.it  this  very  good 
may  he  turned  into  evil,  through  our  perverseness.  Let 
us  remember-  it  is  a  solemn  truth — that  from  our  very 
nature  our  happiness  is  entrusted  to  our  own  keeping. 
\Ve  are  endowed  with  that  awful  power  of  Frce-Will, 
without  which  virtue  cannot  be.  I"or  ourselves  we  must 
determine,  whether  God's  gifts  shall  fulfil  their  end  in 
promoting  hap[)iness,  or  whether  they  shall  be  turned 
into  bitterness  and  woe.  There  is  not  one  blessing  in 
existence,  not  even  God's  choicest  gift,  which  may  not 
through  our  neglect,  abuse,  and  per\'ersity  become  a 
source  of  misery.  So  that  God's  connection  with  us, 
intimate  as  it  is,  is  yet  no  pledge  of  happiness,  without 
our  own  concurrence. 

Intimate  and  tender,  beyond  our  highest  conception, 
is  our  Heavenly  Faiher^s  relationship  to  us  I  He  is. 
incessandy  our  creator  and  renewer,  our  upholder  and 
benefactor,  our  witness  and  judge.  The  connection  of 
all  other  beings  with  us,  when  compared  with  this,  is 
foreign  and  remote.  The  nearest  friend,  the  most  loving 
parent,  is  but  a  stranger  to  us,  when  contrasted  with 
God.  No  words  can  adequately  express  this  living 
alliance  of  the  Creator  with  His  creatures.  Our  bodies 
are  less  closely  united  with  our  minds,  ihnn  is  God  with 
our  inmost  self,  i'or  the  body  may  be  severed  from  the 
soul  without  working  its  destruction-  But  were  God  to 
forsake  this  thinking  principle,  it  would  instant'y  perish. 
How  near  to  me  is  my  Creator  !  I  am  not  merely  sur- 
rounded by  His  influence,  as  by  this  air  which  I  breathe. 
I  am  pervaded  by  His  agency.  He  quickens  my  whole 
being.  Through  Him  am  I  this  instant  thinking,  feci- 
ing,  and  speaking.     And  knowing  thus  the  intensity  and 
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leed  its  guiding  light,  never  brightening  to  full  day, 
lOr  filling  the  firmanienl  of  your  soul  with  noontide 
peace. 

My  friends,  in  this  discourse  I  have  spoken  to  you  of 
ithe  great  Truth,  that  ll^u  Infinite  God  is  for  ever  around 
lend  \vithin  each  one  of  you;  that  our  Heavenly  Father  is 
linterested/(rrj<;«fl//y  in  each  one  of  you;  that  the  Author 
)f  the  Universe  is  as  near  to  you  as  your  very  life;  that 
Ithe  Giver  of  all  good  is  incessantly  doing  you  good.  By 
comprehending  this  Truth  you  csin  gain  the  means  of  a 
happiness,  such  as  the  whole  world  cannot  give,  and 
which  no  change  in  existence  can  take  away.  Incorporate 
it  with  your  chararter.  Let  it  call  forth  your  love  and 
trust  in  their  intensesl  energy.  And  you  will  have  found 
[a  resource,  refuge,  treasure,  a  fount  of  strength,  courage, 
lliotie,  and  joy  truly  inexhaustible.  Earnestly  strive  then 
[to  open  your  inmost  souls  to  the  influence  of  the  Infinite 
teing,  till  you  are  filled  with  his  fulness.     Are  there  none 


here,  in  whom  this  touching  truth  of  an  Everlasting 
Father  always  and  instantly  sustaining  and  quickening, 
recreating  and  renewing  us,  lies  dormant;  to  whom  reason, 
conscience,  nature,  tradition,  the  words  of  Jesus,  the 
calls  of  countless  blessings,  speak  ineffectuaUy  to  rouse 
their  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Friend,  from  whom  all 
blessedness  llows  forth?  One  day  such  hardness  of  heart 
towards  the  '*  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  comcth  down 
every  ^ood  and  perfect  gift,"  will  appear  to  us,  what  it 
really  is,  as  the  heaviest  guilt  that  a  free  and  intelligent 
creature  can  contract  As  you  love  your  immortal  souls, 
withstand  its  fatal  sway.  The  doom  it  brings  is  spiritual 
death.  Seek  aid  from  Heaven  instantly  and  for  ever  to 
subdue  it.  Ix-t  the  Living  God  be  supreme  in  your 
thoughts  and  hearts,  as  He  is  supreme  in  the  universe. 
Consecrate  to  Him  unrcsenedly  the  Spirits  which  He 
called  into  being,  that  He  might  make  them  perfectly  one 
with  Himself. 


TRUST    IN    THE    LIVING   GOD. 


I  Timothy  iv.  lo:  "We  trust  in  the  Living  Cod." 
IRklicious  Trust  is  the  sul)ject  of  the  present  discourse. 

shall  consider  first  its  Principle,  and  secondly  the  Good 
which  it  is  authorised  lo  propose  as  an  End.  And  my 
aim  will  be  to  quicken  this  germ  of  Divine  Life  in  ever)' 
soul. 

Trust— Confidence — is  an  essential  element  of  human 
nature.  We  begin  life  in  a  spirit  of  trust,  and  chng  with 
confidence  lo  our  parents  and  the  guardians  of  our 
infancy.  As  we  advance  in  years,  though  deceived  and 
betrayed,  we  still  must  anchor  our  trust  somewhere  We 
cannot  Hvc  without  some  being  to  lean  on  as  a  friend. 
Universal  distrust  would  turn  social  existence  into  torture. 
The  most  miserable  man  in  the  community  is  he,  who 
finds  none  to  confide  in,  who  believes  in  no  kindness 
around  him,  who  delects  nothing  !mt  selfish  indifference, 
or  hate,  at  home  and  abroad.  This  universal  distrust  is 
so  unnatural,  indeed,  ihat  it  never  prevails  in  a  sound 
mind.  It  is  the  first  stage  of  insanity,  and  if  indulged 
ends  in  overturning  the  reason. 

We  were  born  for  confidence  in  other  beings;  and  woe 
to  him  that  cannot  trust!  Still  confidence  brings  with  it 
suffering;  for  all  are  imperfect  and  too  many  are  false. 
There  are  none  who  do  not  sometimes  disaj^point  us. 
How  rare  on  earth  is  that  constant  fidelity,  over  which 
time  and  place  exert  no  power.  Almost  every  one  is  too 
intent  on  self  and  selfish  interests,  to  be  [icrfectly  just  or 
generous  to  those  even  who  lean  upon  him  most  When 
purest  in  purpose,  our  best  friends,  through  want  of 
judgment,  heart,  and  will,  confer  but  little  of  the  good  wc 
long  for.  Trust  never  can  find  full  repose,  till  it  has 
found  the  Perfect  Being,  and  expands  under  his 
vmchanging  Faithfulness  into  the  sure  hope  of  unbounded 
good. 

Observe  what  a  harmony  there  is  between  our  nature 
and  God.  The  principle  of  Trust,  as  we  have  seen, 
enters  into  the  very  essence  of  the  human  soul.  We  live 
by  it  And  yet,  confined  to  the  society  of  fellow-beings, 
our  confidence  is  continually  mocked,  and  sometimes 
yields  lo  heart-withering  scepticism  as  to  all  human 
good-will.     Trust  seeks    Perfect  Goodness.     Its  natural 


tendency  is  towards  an  Infinite  and  Immutable  Being. 
In  Him  alone  can  it  find  rest  Our  nature  was  made  for 
God,  as  truly  as  the  eye  was  made  for  the  light  of  God's 
glorious  image,  the  sun. 

There  are  two  <p»cstions  to  which  I  particularly  asic 
your  attention: 

First,  what  is  the  Principle  of  Religious  Trust? 

Secondly,  what  is  the  Good,  for  which  we  may  trust  in 
God? 

I. — In  answering  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  would 
observe,  that  Religious  Confidence  rests  on  God's 
Panntal  Interest  in  Individual  Persons.  To  appre- 
hend and  believe  this  truth,  is  to  plant  the  germ  of  Trust 
in  God.  This  truth  is  not  easily  brought  home  to  the 
heart,  as  a  reality.  I-et  me  try  and  il'ustrate  it.  When 
we  look  round  upon  ihe  Creation,  whi>t  strikes  us  first  is 
the  I-aw  of  Succession  among  all  orders  of  living  beings. 
Plants  and  animals  spring  from  others  of  their  own  kind; 
and,  having  unfolded  their  distinctive  powers  to  a  certain 
limit,  pass  away.  The  various  Races  continue,  but  the 
Individuals  of  each  race  come  and  go,  appear  a  little 
while,  and  then  vanish  to  make  room  for  their  sjccessors. 
Man  is  subject  to  the  same  law.  He  is  bom,  passes 
through  graduated  stages,  grows  to  a  certain  limit  of 
maturity,  and  then  api>arently  declines  and  disajjpears. 
The  first  impression  given  to  a  superficial  observer  of  the 
world  is,  that  the  Individual  is  of  no  great  worth  in  the 
sight  of  the  Crcntor.  The  Race  of  man  is  upheld,  and 
seems  to  be  destined  to  perpetual  existence.  But  the 
Individuals,  of  whom  it  is  composed,  appear  to  have 
nothing  enduring  in  their  nature.  They  pass  over  the 
earth  like  shadows  cast  by  a  flying  cloud,  leaving  for  the 
most  part  as  slight  a  trace  behind.  'I'hey  break  like 
meteors  from  the  abyss,  and  are  then  swallowed  up  in 
darkness.  There  are  indeed  plain  marks  of  kindness,  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  under  which  they  for  a  time  exist. 
Many  provisions  are  made  for  their  enjoyment  during 
their  brief  career.  But  the  benevolence  that  gives  them 
existence  seems  more  intent  on  producing  an  endless 
Series  of  beings,  each  receiving  but  limited  and  imperfect 
good,  than  on  raising  the  Individual  lo  a  substantial  and 
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is  mightiest  and  most  terrible  in  creation  should  conspire 
to  sever  us  from  it? 

Has  such  a  being  as  man  then  no  signs  in  hts  nature 
of  Pennanent  Existence?  Is  he  to  be  comminyJed  with 
the  fugitive  forms  of  the  materixil  world?  There  is  a 
wonderlul  passion,  if  1  may  so  speak,  in  human  nature 
for  the  Immutable  and  Unchangeable,  that  gives  no  slight 
indication  of  its  own  Immortality.  Surrounded  with 
constantly  var^'ing  forms,  the  mind  is  always  labouring  to 
find,  behind  these  transitory  ty(x;s,  a  fixed  Reality,  upon 
which  it  can  rely.  Amidst  the  incessant  changes  of 
Nature,  it  longs  to  discover  some  settled  I-aw,  to  which 
all  movements  are  subject,  and  wliich  can  never  change. 
Indeed,  the  great  work  of  science  is  amidst  mutation  to 
find  this  immutable,  universal,  and  invariable  Law.  And 
what  deep  joy  fills  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  when, 
throughout  apparently  inextricable  conl'usion,  he  can 
trace  some  great  Principle,  that  governs  all  events,  and 
that  they  all  show  forth  !  Man  loves  the  Universal,  the 
Unchangeable,  the  Unitary.  He  meets  hounds  on  every 
side;  but  these  provoke,  as  it  were,  an  inward  energ\\  by 
which  he  scales  and  overleajjs  them.  His  physical  franae 
fills  but  a  few  feet  of  space;  and  yet  in  thought  he  reaches 
forth  to  grasp  and  measure  Immensity.  He  lives  in 
moments,  in  mere  wavelets  of  time:  and  yet  he  looks 
backwards  and  forwards  into  Kiemity.  Thus  the  very 
narrowness  of  his  existence  excites  in  him  a  thought  of 
boundless  and  endless  life.  Can  you  cast  a  hasty  glance, 
«ven,  on  such  a  being  as  this,  and  say  that  you  see  nothing 
but  evidences  of  a  transient  career;  that  the  Race  may 
last,  but  that  the  Individual  will  be  lost;  that  the  fleeting 
^generations  of  men  find  their  best  ty[)e  in  the  vapours, 
which,  exhaling  from  ihe  ocean,  gather  into  clouds  for  a 
moment,  and  then  evaporate  or  fall  in  droj^  to  the  depth 
whence  first  they  sprang?  You  argue,  you  say,  from 
what  you  see.  But  you  look  on  men,  as  the  savage  looks 
on  some  exquisite  invention,  of  which  scarcely  one  of  its 
many  uses  dawns  upon  his  mind,  or  as  the  child  gazes 
ui>on  some  beautiful  work  of  art.  Seeing,  you  s€e  not. 
What  is  most  worth  seeing  in  man,  is  hidden  from  your 
view.  You  know  nothing  of  Man  truly,  till  you  discern 
in  him  traces  of  an  Immutable  and  Immortal  Nature,  till 
you  recognise  somewhat  allied  to  (jod  in  his  Reason, 
Conscience,  Love,  and  AVill.  Talk  not  of  your  know- 
ledge of  men,  picked  up  from  the  transient  aspects  of 
social  life  T  With  all  your  boasted  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  you  have  but  skimmed  its  surface.  Human 
Nature,  in  its  distinctive  principles,  is  to  you  as  yet  an 
unrevealed  mystery. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  inferred,  from  what  we  see,  that 
Ood  docs  not  take  an  interest  in  the  Individual,  and  that 
He  may  not  be  trusted  as  designing  great  good  for  each 
jwirticular  Person.  In  every  human  mind  He  sees 
ix>wers  kindred  to  His  own — the  elements  of  angelic 
j^lory  and  ha]tpjness.  These  bind  the  Heavenly  Kather^s 
love  indissoiubly  to  every  Single  SouL  And  these  divine 
elements  authorise  a  Trust  utterly  unlike  that  which 
springs  from  superficial  views  of  man's  transitory  existence. 

II. — Thus  are  we  led  to  the  .second  question  that  I 
proposed  to  consider:  What  is  the  CJood  for  which,  as 
Individual  Persons,  we  may  trust  in  God  ?  One  rei^ly 
immediately  offers  itself.  We  may  not,  must  not  trust  in 
Him  for  whatever  good  we  may  arbitrarily  choose.  Ex- 
iwyience  gives  us  no  warrant  to  plan  such  a  future  for 
ourselves,  as  mere  natural  aflfcctions  and  passions  may 
crave,  and  to  confide  in  (Jod's  Parental  Love  as  pledged 


to  indulge  such  desires.  Human  life  is  made  up  of 
blighted  hoi>es  and  disappointed  efibrts,  caused  by  such 
delusive  confidence.  We  cannot  look  to  God  even  for 
escape  from  severest  sufiering.  The  laws  of  the  Universe 
though  in  general  so  beneficent  in  their  oi>eration,  still 
bring  fearful  evil  to  the  Individual.  For  what  then  may 
we  trust  in  God?  I  reply,  that  we  may  trust  unhesi- 
tatingly, and  without  a  moment's  wavering,  that  God 
desires  the  Perfection  of  our  Nature,  and  that  he  will 
always  afford  such  ways  and  means  to  this  great  End,  as 
to  His  Omniscience  seem  most  in  hamiony  with  man's 
moral  freedom.  There  is  but  one  True  Good  for  a 
spiritual  being,  and  this  is  found  in  its  Perfection.  Men 
are  slow  to  see  this  truth  :  and  yet  it  is  the  key  to  God's 
Providence,  and  to  the  mysteries  of  life.  Look  through 
the  various  ranks  of  existence,  which  fall  beneath  our 
observation,  and  is  not  the  good  of  every  creature 
determinjd  by  its  ]>eculiar  Nature  ;  and  does  not  the 
well-lHjing  of  each  consist  in  its  growth  towards  its  own 
sjT€cial  Type  of  jjerfcclion  ?  Now  how  can  man  be 
happy  but  according  to  the  same  law  of  growth  in  all  his 
characteristic  powers  ?  Thus  the  enjoyment  of  the  body 
is  found  to  be  dependent  on  and  involved  with  the  free, 
healthy,  and  harmonious  development — that  is  the  Per- 
fection— of  its  organisation.  Imjiair,  or  derange  any 
organ,  and  existence  becomes  agony.  Much  more  does 
the  happiness  of  the  Soul  depend  upon  the  free,  healthy, 
and  harmonious  unfolding  of  all  its  faculties.  Intellectual, 
Moral,  Spiritual  Perfection — or,  in  other  words,  that  life 
and  energy  of  Reason,  of  Conscience,  and  of  Will,  which 
brings  our  whole  spiritual  nature  into  harmony  with  itself, 
with  our  fellow-beings,  and  with  God — this  alone  desen-es 
the  name  of  Good.  So  teaches  Christianity.  For  this 
religion  has  for  its  great  end  to  redeem  the  soul  from 
every  disease,  excess,  infirmity,  and  sin,  to  re-establisn 
order  among  its  complex  powers,  to  enfold  within  it  the 
principle  of  duty  as  its  guiding  law,  and  to  develope  it  in 
the  beauty  of  perfect  rectitude  and  universal  love.  Now 
for  this  Good,  we  may  trust  in  God  with  utter  confidence. 
We  m^y  be  assured  that  He  is  ready,  willing,  and  anxious" 
to  confer  it  upon  us  ;  that  He  is  always  inviting  and 
leading  us  towards  it  by  His  Providence,  and  by  His 
Spirit,  through  all  trials  and  vicissitudes,  through  all 
trium])hs  and  blessings  ;  and  that  unless  our  own  will  is 
utterly  perverse,  no  power  in  the  universe  can  de[jrive  us 
of  iL 

Such  I  say  is  the  Good  for  which  we  may  confide  in 
(iod,  the  only  Good  for  which  we  are  authorised  to  trust 
in  Him.  The  Perfection  of  our  Nature — God  promises 
nothing  else  or  less.  We  cannot  confide  in  Him  for 
prosperity,  do  what  we  will  for  success;  for  often  He  dis- 
appoints the  most  strenuous  labours,  and  suddenly  pro- 
strates the  proudest  power.  We  cannot  confide  in  Him 
for  health,  friends,  honour,  outward  repose.  Not  a  single 
worldly  blessing  is  pledged  to  us.  And  this  is  well. 
God*s  outward  gifts — mere  shadows  as  they  are  of  Happi- 
ness—soon pass  away;  and  their  transitoriness  reveals,  by 
contrast,  the  only  True  Good.  Rea.son  and  conscience, 
if  we  will  but  hear  their  \oice,  assure  us  that  all  outward 
elevation,  se|)arate  from  inward  nobleness,  is  a  vain  show; 
that  the  most  i)ros|>erous  career,  without  growing  health 
of  soul,  is  but  a  prolonged  disease,  a  fitful  fever  of  desire 
and  passion,  and  rather  death  than  life;  that  there  is  no 
stability  of  power,  no  steadfast  ]>e3ce,  but  in  immovable 
jirincip'cs  of  right:  that  there  is  no  true  royalty  but  in  the 
rule  of  our  own  spirits;  no  real  freedom  but  in  unbounded* 
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dirinigmicd  love;  and  no  fulness  of  joy  but  in  bdng 

alhc  to  that  Infinite  Prrvrnrc,    Majesty,  Goodncaes   in 
which  we  live  and  move  nnd  hAvc  cnir  l>etng. 

Thin  CJood  of  Perfection,  if  wc  will  seek  ii,  is  ss  sure 
M  f  ;od'«  own  Being.  Here  I  fix  my  Confidence.  When 
I  Uxtk  round  mc%  I  hcc  nothing  to  trust  in.  On  all  sides 
the  Mirgoi  of  a  rc*iJ€!W  oican,  and  everywhere  the 
:cs  of  deray.  Hut  ami^Ut  this  world  of  fugitive  exist- 
ence, abides  One  Immortal  Nature.  It  is  the  Human 
Soul — your  sotil— my  soul — the  soul  of  every  human 
being.  Entirely  I  trust  that  this  Ls  Immortal,  because 
allied  by  godlike  powers  to  the  Father,  This  soul  He 
rrt-ated,  as  I  believe,  to  become  a  glorious  Image  of 
Hiiii.telf — lo  contend  with  and  overcome  all  evil,  to  seek 
and  receive  evermore  all  good,  to  obey  the  eternal  Law 
of  Right,  lo  which  God's  own  Will  conforms.  In  God  I 
tmst  for  this  Infinite  Good  I  know  no  other  Good  for 
which  to  trust  Him.  Takeaway ////>,  and  I  have  nothing, 
fou  have  nothing,  worth  living  for.  Henceforth  our 
rxi<«tence  is  without  an  End ;  and  the  Universe  itself  seems 
to  Xk  but  a  waste  of  power. 

I^t    not   the  srepiic   point   me   to   the   present    low 
development  of  Human   Nature,  and  ask  me  what  pro- 
tiiiite  I  see  there  of  that  higher  condition  of  the  Soul,  for 
which  I  trust     Even  were  there  no  sufficient  answer  to 
tbis  (luesiion,  I  should  still  trusL     I  must   still  believe 
ih-tt  surely  as  there  is  a  Perfect  God,  Perfection  must  be 
His  End;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  be  impressed 
iJt>on  His  highest  work,  the  Spirit  of  Nfan.     Then  I  must 
believe  that  where  He  has  given  truly  Divine  Powers,  He 
must  have  given  them  for  development     I  cannot  belieA'e 
that  He  has  imparted  conscience, only  lobe  trampled  upon 
hy  the  appetites;  that  He  has  kindled  reason  and  the 
re  for  goodness,  only  to  perish  in  dark  desfiair.     But 
wc  are   not  left  without   another  answer  to   objections 
drawn  from  the  present  low  condition  of  the  human  race. 
imidst   its  degradation,   are  there  none  who   show   the 
li^  End  of  <iod  in  human   nature?     Are  there  none  in 
^•whom  the  sjiirit   has   conquered   the  flesh,  in  whom  the 
'di^irte  principle  of  Ime  has  conquered  self;  none  lo  whom 
the  voice  of  duly  is  the  clearest,  most  persuasive,  and 
most  cf/mmanding  of  all  sounds;  none  to  whom  God  is  a 
gloriouis  Kcality,  and  who  are  strong,  calm,  and  serenely 
bright  in  Hi*  deeply  felt  Presence?    Are  there  none  who 
krvcd,  as  Jesus  loved,  and  who  can  suffer  and  die  for  their 
jace  ai  did   the   Beloved  Son?    There  are  such  men. 
'Tbe«c  arc  they  who  reveal  to  us  the  true  End  of  our 
Kature,  the  Good  to  which  wc,  one  and  all,  are  destined. 
Human  nature  is  indeed  at  present  in  a  very  imperfect 
\c  of  its  development.     But   I   do  not  therefore  dis- 
ihat  Perfection  is  iti  End.     For  an  end,  from  its 
f^ery  nature,  is  something  lo  be  attained  through  inferior 
rcc«.     Wc  cannot  begin  with  the  end.     W'c  cannot 
ic  that  a  being  is  not  destined  for  a  good,  because  he 
not  instantly  reach  it     Wc  begin  as  children,  and 
arc  created  for  maturity.     So  wc  begin  life  imperfect 
our  intellectual  and  moral  j>owers,  and  yet  arc  destined 
lo   wuMJom   and   virtue.      The   jthilosopher,  whose  dis- 
coveries now  daule  us,  could  not  once  di«cern  between 
[1»M   right   hand   and  his   left     And  the  energies  of  nn 
lorin>i  Seraph  were  once  probably  wrapped  upinagcim, 
,9»,  humble  as  the  mind  of  a  human  infant     Wc  arc  Ui 
iTo.'id  (io<rb  End  in  our  inherent  tcndcnt  jcs  nf»t   m  our 
lr»t  attainments.     With   Godlike   ca|>;i(ilic»t   it   matter* 
tJc  what  rank  wc  hold  at  the  outset,  if  <jnly  tliL'  kpidt  be 
rakeocd  in  us  to  fulfil  its  destiny.     To  him  who  has 


eocered  an  nceraMttUe  pathv  vicb  impokca  vlskh  are 
carrying  hzm  oowaid  to  pqfeoimi.  of  not  importance  is 
it  wtiere  be  fint  pbats  Ins  step?    Tbe  Futnie  is  all  his 
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But  joa  win  pooit  ne  to  those;  wiao  seem  lo  be 
wanting  in  this  spim  of  Pnigreas  this  impnhe  towards 
Perfection,  and  who  are  sunk  in  skMh  or  gA.  And  you 
will  ad(  whether  God's  pnrpyrs  Ufaids  these  are  yet 
loving.  I  answer:  Vest  Thty  ftSi  tfaroogh  do  want  of 
the  kind  designs  of  God  From  the  very  nature  of  Good- 
ness, it  cannot  be  forced  apoo  any  ciealuiL  by  the 
Creator,  nor  can  it  be  posBvdy  leceiwcd  Tbe  icdhidual 
Person  must  seek  and  stitve  far  it  *''"***'^,  azMl  must 
blame  bimsdf  only,  if  it  be  noc  soq^  and  fbii&d.  Each 
of  us  should  feei  that  oar  Cieator  is  wrk-oiing  as  lo  our 
Supreme  Good,  and  is  oflioing  strength  for  its  attainment. 
In  every  duty  that  God  enjoms^  He  marks  out  the  way  to 
Perfection;  in  eveiy  tebdte  of  copscieiye  He  warns  us 
lo  turn  from  the  way  of  death.  By  chaise,  disappoint- 
ment, affliction,  bereavesKttt,  He  seeks  to  win  us  from 
what  is  fugitire  lo  the  one  true,  Etenkal  Eod.  The  most 
fallen  human  being  is  sommofted  by  an  inward  voice  to 
repent ;  and  he  should  tmst  in  God,  that  If  he  will  listen 
to  this  voice,  he  shall  be  restored^  stiengtfaened,  oomforted, 
cheered  with  hope  from  the  ntcrdfel  Father,  and  raised 
&om  his  degradatioQ  to  an  aft^efs  ^ory. 

A\'hat  a  sublime  doctrine  it  b^  that  Goodness  cherished 
now  is  Eternal  life  already  entered  onl  AVhat  can  be 
more  cheering  and  ennoUingf  than  the  Tru^t  that  (jod 
appoints  all  changes  as  the  means  of  a  spiritual  growth 
which  is  ne\^er  to  cease;  that  He  ordains  our  daily  social 
relations,  to  nurture  in  us  a  loie  which  at  length  is  to 
embrace  the  Spiritual  World;  that  He  ordains  trial  to 
awaken  the  power  of  good-will,  to  which  all  obstacles  are 
to  yield,  and  which,  in  the  progress  of  our  being;,  is  to 
accomplish  miracles  of  h^fw^fir^^tM-i*^  »«iffi3gin.-ihl>^  herel 
\Vhal  a  happiness  it  is,  to  feet  assured  that  our  education 
is  going  on  ]>eqtetuaUy  under  a  Father  who  is  making  all 
nature,  all  evtnts  of  Providence,  all  society,  teachers  and 
inspircrs  of  truth  and  rectitude!  A^lial  a  blessedness  it  is 
to  trust  thai  we  are  to  live  ffvr  ever  in  this  Boundless 
Universe  of  an  Infinite  God ;  that  its  deep  mysteries  are 
to  be  more  and  more  rcNcaled:  that  more  beautiful  and 
wonderful  creations  are  everlastingly  to  open  before  us; 
that  we  are,  through  ages  on  ages,  to  form  closer  and 
purer  friendships  throughout  the  vast  Family  of  Souls, 
and  to  diffuse  our  s)-m[>aihies  through  e^-er-widcning 
spheres;  that  we  are  lo  approach  God  for  ever  by  a 
brighter  vision,  and  inienser  \qx^  a  freer  communion, 
and  a  larger  participation  of  His  Spirit  and  Hi^  l.ifel 
These  assurances  of  Trust  are  no  dreams.  They  arc 
sublime  tniths,  manifested  in  our  Nature,  written  in  God's 
^V'ord,  shinmg  out  in  the  character  of  the  Beloved  Son. 
No!  Tl)cy  are  not  dreams.  To  each  and  all  of  us  they 
may  bccon>e  glorious  Realities.  This  is  not  a  Confidence 
to  be  clierishcd  by  a  select  few.  Each  and  all  of  us  aie 
invited  to  cherish  such  a  Tmst,  and  authorised  by  Our 
Father  to  rcg.ud  this  unutterable  good  as  the  End  of  our 
l)einjt! 

Thus  have  I  s[>oVcn  of  religious  Trust,  in  its  IMnciple 
nnd  its  End.  1  have  time  to  suggest  but  one  motive  for 
hcilding  fast  thi^  Con6dence  as  a  fountain  of  spiritual 
Mrcnglh,  W'e  talk  of  our  weakness.  We  lack  energy, 
wc  say,  to  be  in  lite  what  in  hoi>e  we  desire.  Bui  this 
very  weakness  comes  from  want  of  Trust.  )V'hai  invigo- 
rates you  to  seek  other  forms  of  good^    Vou   believe 
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them  to  be  really  within  your  reach-  What  is  the  soul 
of  all  great  enterprises?  It  is  the  confidence  that  they 
may  be  achieved.  It  was  a  maxim  of  heathen  wisdom 
that  all  things  are  possible  to  him  who  feels  them  to  be 
so.  To  confide  in  a  high  power  is  to  partake  of  that 
power.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  strength  of 
an  army  is  more  than  doubled  by  confidence  in  its  chief. 
Confide,  only  confide,  and  you  will  be  strong.  You 
cannot  conceive  the  mighty  energy  treasured  up  in  living 
Trust  Put  your  Trust  in  your  own  Spiritual  Being;  put 
your  Trust  in  the  Living  God. 


My  friends,  do  we  thus  trust  in  God?  Have  we  more 
than  mere  traditional  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Goodness?  Do  we  rely  on  Him  as  really  the 
Father  of  our  Individual  Spirits,  as  earnestly  desiring  our 
personal  progress  in  an  endless  life?  Do  we  vividly  feel 
that  He  is  near  us  as  our  everlasting  Friend,  to  guide, 
cheer,  and  bless  our  aspirations  and  our  efforts?  And  in 
this  Confidence  do  we  watch,  pray,  strive,  press  forward, 
and  seek  resolutely  for  ourselves  and  fellow-beings  the 
highest  end  of  existence,  even  the  Perfection  of  our 
Immortal  Souls? 
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I  Corinthians  u.  12:  "  Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of 
ths  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God;  that  we  might  know  the 
things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God." 

No  truth  is  more  fitted  to  touch  our  hearts  than  the 
doctrine  of  our  entire  Dependence  upon  God  as  the 
Giver  of  Life.  It  sets  before  us  a  Goodness,  from  which 
countless  blessings  incessantly  proceed,  and  a  Power  that 
can  instantly  withhold  them.  It  implies  the  most  tender 
and  intimate  relationship  between  ourselves  and  the 
Greatest  of  Beings.  It  impresses  on  every  good  of 
existence  the  character  of  a  Gift.  It  awakens  us  to 
habitual  thankfulness.  It  rebukes  the  hard  heart,  that 
lives  unmindful  of  the  all-sustaining  Favher.  It  utters 
remonstrance  and  warning  against  contempt  of  His 
gracious  laws.  It  teaches  that  all  other  beings  are  as 
nothing  to  us,  compared  with  this  Infinite  One,  "who  is 
above  all  and  through  all  and  in  all."  And  it  summons 
us  to  cherish  a  devoted  love  for  our  Divine  Benefactor, 
more  ardent,  and  more  constant,  than  to  any  other  friend. 

This  conviction  of  our  Dependence,  though  so  im- 
portant, does  not  spring  up  spontaneously  and  fix  itself 
without  effort  in  the  mind.  God  does  not  intend  that  we 
shall  come  to  Him  by  compulsion.  We  must  watch  over 
pious  impressions,  and  cultivate  them,  or  they  will  never 
become  vigorous  and  enduring.  There  is,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  world,  an  important  law,  that  is  to  a 
degree  unfavourable  to  our  consciousness  of  dependence. 
No  doubt,  among  other  purposes,  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
part  of  our  discipline — a  trial  to  call  forth  our  vigilance. 
The  law  is  this:--God  has  so  formed  us,  that  most  of  the 
Goods  of  life  require  on  our  part  exertion  to  secure  their 
attainment  Generally  the  rude  material  is  given,  and 
the  means  of  fashioning  it  to  our  use;  but  without  our 
co-agency,  our  enjoyment  of  nature  is  unspeakably 
lessened.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  call  forth  our  faculties.  Such  a 
world  is  an  admirable  school  for  intellectual  and  active 
beings.  Our  powers  of  invention,  our  resolution,  perse- 
verance, courage,  enterprise,  patience,  energy  are  taxed  to 
the  utmost  and  grow  by  exertion.  And  thereby  we 
receive  a  gratification  far  nobler  than  any  passive  pleasure 
can  be — that  of  hope  blended  with  fruition.  Most  wise  is 
this  method  of  Providence.  Let  us  be  grateful  for  it. 
But  exertion,  and  especially  prosperous  exertion,  begets 
the  consciousness  of  Power,  and  too  often  the  notion  of 
Independent  Power.  Surrounded  by  a  visible  creation, 
on  which  we  act  with  success,  we  call  ourselves  its  lords 
and  forget  its   Creator  and  Upholder.     Our  own  will 


seems  to  work  out  our  welfare.  And  selfishness  magnifies 
our  agency,  till  self-idolatry  creeps  in  to  poison  all  life's 
blessings. 

There  is  one  plain  thought  well  suited  to  repress  this 
pernicious  working  of  pride.  True,  we  do  owe  our  enjoy- 
ments in  a  sense  to  our  own  efforts — that  is,  without 
exertion  we  should  not  gain  them.  But  after  all,  how 
small  a  proportion  of  the  work  of  promoting  our  happiness 
do  we  periorm.  Ho;v  little  of  the  good  can  we  trace  to 
our  hands.  Wc  sow  the  seed,  which  another  Power  has 
created,  into  that  earth,  \\!uch  another  Power  has  spread 
around  us.  We  add  a  little  culture,  anJ  here  we  stop. 
But  how  much  must  intcivene  between  this  exertion  and 
gathering  the  ripened  fruit!  How  many  suns  must  rise 
and  set,  how  many  dews  and  rains  distil !  And  what  part 
in  all  these  processes  is  due  to  our  puny  selves?  Can  our 
voice  reach  the  clouds,  and  command  one  drop  to  fall  on 
the  parched  earth  ?  Is  it  through  our  direction,  that  the 
root  projects  its  tendrils  through  the  soil — that  the  light 
stalk  springs  up — and  the  flower  unfolds  its  beauty  to  the 
sun  and  sheds  its  fragrance  through  the  air?  In  like 
manner  we  hew  from  the  forests,  which  were  growing  ere 
our  birth,  materials  for  our  ships,  and  exult  in  our  pro- 
sperous voyages.  But  does  the  sea  with  its  tides  and 
currents  flow  by  our  control?  Are  the  winds  our 
ministep?  And  do  the  products  of  other  climes  grow 
through  our  influence?  Thus  the  present  system  is 
beautifully  contrived  to  give  a  field  for  exertion,  and  yet 
to  inculcate  the  lesson  of  dependence.  Our  blessings 
come  through  our  own  labour;  but  they  have  connections 
so  immense,  and  are  influenced  by  causes  so  entirely 
removed  from  our  guidance,  that  our  dependence  is 
taught  in  the  very  moment  of  overflowing  triumph.  This 
lesson  is  taught,  however,  only  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  learn.  God  forces  wisdom  upon  none.  We  may  live, 
not  recognising  His  Power,  and  idolising  our  own ;  and 
thus  turn  our  very  effort  into  crime,  and  our  blessings  to 
a  curse. 

My  friends,  how  can  I  aid  you  in  deepening  this  sense 
of  Dependence?  Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  our  best 
known  blessing's,  to  show  the  witness  which  they  bear  to 
a  Higher  Power  than  our  own,  for  ever  sustaining  us. 

I. — Health  is  a  priceless  blessing.  It  is  often  called 
the  greatest  of  blessings;  and  we  are  told  that  without  it 
life  has  no  worth.  This  language  is  too  strong.  It  has 
been  my  happiness  to  know  those  who,  amidst  infirmity 
and  frequent  illness,  through  force  of  intellect,  and  still 
more  through  religious  principle,  devout  gratitud,*  and 
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trust,  have  founJ  life  a  greater  boon  than  the  multiiude 
of  the  strong  and  healthy  ever  dream  of.  Still,  Health 
is  an  inestimable  good,  and  is  essentia!  to  the  full  devclof)- 
ment  and  gratilication  of  our  powers.  When  ix>ssessed 
without  interruption,  however,  it  is  peculiarly  apt  to  beget 
thoughtless  presumption  and  ])roud  self-confidence.  Yet 
one  may  justly  wonder  how  the  healthiest  even  can  for  a 
moment  forget  the  Giver  of  Life;  for  hardly  a  blessing 
can  be  named  so  little  under  our  control  as  health.  True, 
temperance  and  observance  of  sanitar)*  laws  undoubtedly 
may  protract  existence,  if  we  consider  human  society  on 
a  large  scale.  Hut  the  individual  has  in  his  temperance 
no  pledge  of  safety.  Health  is  the  harmony,  balance, 
and  well-proportioned  action  of  innumerable  organs,  fibres, 
nerves,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  uiemhraiies,  of  wluch 
most  men  know  comparatively  nothing,  And  a  casual 
derangement  in  suine  minute  cell,  which  we  cannot 
discern,  and  of  which  we  never  heard,  may  begin  the 
work  of  destruction  that  will  lay  the  strongest  in  h's 
grave.  A  tiny  ncr\e,  so  slightly  wounded  that  the  micro- 
scope cannot  delect  the  injury,  will  rack  the  whole  body 
with  agony.  >Vho  of  us  can  look  within  this  complex 
frame,  and  discover  the  first  faint  flush  of  an  inflammation 
that  is  soon  to  become  a  hectic  burning  on  the  cheek, 
and  a  consuming  fire  in  the  lungs?  Who  can  trace  out, 
in  some  subtle  vessel  unconsciously  ruptured,  the  elements 
of  disease  and  dissolution?  We  go  forth  exultant,  and 
quicken  our  blood  by  the  glow  that  hcahh  |>ours  through 
our  limbs ;  and  yet  we  find,  in  the  very  freshness  of  the 
air,  ordinarily  so  invigorating,  a  check  of  some  vital  func- 
tion, and  dale  falol  illne!»s  from  the  chance  breath  of  a 
n^rih  wind. 

And  health  is  not  the  prey  of  these  obvious  risks  only. 
There  is  something  inexplicable  in  its  subtle  changes. 
Suddenly  we  sicken,  we  know  not  why  or  how.  Languor 
creeps  over  us.  We  feci  as  a  burden  our  common  labours. 
The  relish  for  food,  air,  exercise,  recreation,  is  blunted. 
Life  loses  its  bright  charm,  and  gradually  declines  by 
mysterious  decay.  Docs  the  sight  of  such  sudden 
changes  stir  us  up  to  new  vigilance;  and  do  we  hope,  by 
increased  care,  to  escajx:  the  common  danger?  Then 
this  very  anxiety  becomes  a  worse  peril  than  those  wc 
seek  to  shun.  I'imidity  as  to  our  health  not  only  may 
subject  us  to  imaginary  illness,  but  bring  on  real  disease. 
The  hypochondri^ic,  shrinking  from  ever)'  breeze,  weighing 
his  food,  and  fearing  exhaustion  from  fatigue,  loses  all 
animation.  And  by  flight  he  meets  sooner  the  death  he 
dreads.  The  continuance  of  health  to  beings  so  delicately 
and  exquisitely  framed,  and  plunged  among  so  many 
sources  of  disease,  is  indeed  a  constant  miracle.  It  ought 
to  affect  us  deeply.  \  day,  closed  without  suffering, 
should  be  to  us  an  aifecting  witness  of  God's  loving  care. 
And  wc  should  wake  e.ich  morning  with  something  of  the 
emotion  that  a  new  Gift  of  Life  would  call  forth.  It  is 
rc.illy  God  who  gives  us  health.  To  HLs  Inflowing 
Energy  wc  owe  the  vigorous  muscle,  the  strong  arm,  the 
fiim  tread.  Thiough  His  all-quickening  aid  <\o  wc  walk 
nbuKid  to  find  the  air  balmy,  mere  motion  pleasure, 
occu|»ation  nllractive,  society  cheering,  and  our  common 
cxi.^tcnrr  a  continu.J  joy. 

My  hcaicrs,  do  not  let  health  generate  self-reliance. 
Rrccivc  it,  and  use  it  gratefully,  as  (iocl's  gift,  ^'oung 
man,  aliuse  not  and  wanlc  not  in  excess  that  should  make 
)r>u  bluxh,  thij*  [)i\ine  blessing.  To  you,  let  the  elastic 
fcU'js  bloom  on  the  cheek,  the  bright  eye,  the  smooth 
brew,  and  delight  in  fresh  ext&tL*ncc  sj>eak  of  God,  the 


Giver.  Thank  Him  for  health.  Consecrate  it  as  His 
trust  to  innocent  enjoyment,  manly  effort,  social  useful- 
ness, and  preparation  for  an  honourable  and  holy  career. 

11. — Our  Dependence  upon  God,  the  Giver,  for  Pro- 
PKkiT,  is  the  next  topic  that  suggests  itself.  This  is  so 
trite  a  theme  that  one  has  hardly  courage  to  touch  upon 
it  Men  have  heard  from  their  birth  that  riches  "  take 
wings  and  fly  away."  The  instability  of  human  fortune 
has  been  the  commonplace  of  moralists.  All  lands  and 
ages  have  seen  flourishing  families  reduced  to  want,  and 
the  once  wealthy  compelled  to  beg  the  aid  which  they 
before  bestowed.  And  such  vicissitudes  have  been  set 
forth  in  popular  proverbs,  and  hy  prophets  and  poets,  as 
manuments  of  Providence,  to  leach  men  not  to  trust  in 
uncertain  riches,  but  to  use  ihem  as  talents  lent,  which 
are  to  be  accounted  for.  Would  that  a  truth  so  plain 
needed  no  enforcing  I  IJut  among  ourselves  wealth  still 
feeds  presumptuous  pride.  The  rich  man  is  described, 
by  distinction,  as  "independent."  And  the  multiiude 
toils  for  wealth,  as  the  means  of  "  indL'i>cndence."  That 
property  is  in  no  measure  under  human  influence,  or  that 
industry,  prudence,  caution,  can  do  nothing  to  gain  and 
secure  it^we  need  not  affirm,  for  the  purpose  of  tcachirg 
dependence.  Men  undeniably  do  something  towards 
determining  their  own  fortunes.  But  let  the  most  pros- 
l>crous  man  look  back,  and  he  will  confess  how  much  of 
liis  sutxess  must  be  a&cribed  to  seeming  accident,- -that 
is,  to  unlooked-for  [iropitious  coincidences.  How  often 
do  enterprises,  which  inspired  most  ]io(je,  fail ;  whilst 
others,  from  which  liltlc  was  aniiciiiaicd,  become  the 
foundation  of  princely  opulence!  Vou  have  "succeeded" 
through  life  1  And  why  ?  Because  you  came  into  life  at 
a  happy  season.  You  took  the  tide  at  its  influx.  And 
if  thatjmoment  had  been  lost,  no  effort,  however  strenuous, 
could  have  brought  back  the  golden  opportunity.  Some 
great  i)ublic  event,  over  which  you  liad  no  control,  for- 
warded your  private  plans.  An  earlier  occurrence  of  a 
storm,  the  failure  of  others  in  business,  a  commercial  re- 
vulsion, a  war,  might  have  involved  you  in  inextricable 
embarrassment  Others  as  sanguine  as  yourself,  whom 
perhaps  your  success  emboldened,  entered  on  the  same 
field  of  enterprise,  to  reap  only  disapix>intment  and 
penur)'. 

The  mode  of  acquiring  properly  which  is  most  common 
in  our  brge  cities— trade — has  well  been  called  a 
"  lottery."  And  nlihough  trade  is  made  more  insecure 
than  it  need  be  through  the  si>irit  of  rash  adventure,  yet, 
when  conducted  with  utmost  sobriety,  it  is  sull  of 
necessity  a  sphere  of  constant  hazard.  The  calculation*, 
which  it  retjuires,  are  too  extensive  and  compliiated  for 
the  largest  mind  to  grasp.  And  the  laws  of  consumption 
and  suppl)  are  so  intricate,  that  the  must  judicious  may 
err.  Thus  Property  has  found  in  all  times  its  fittest 
symbol  in  the  fluctuating  ocean,  upon  whose  breast  so 
much  of  it  is  won.  The  progress  of  society  has  as  yet 
done  little  to  make  property  secure.  Providence  has 
appointed,  apparently,  that  with  wealth's  increase  its 
tenure  should  become  more  unstable,  as  if  thus  to  teach 
more  powerfully  man's  dej-endence.  Formerly,  there 
was  less  wealth  among  us,  but  it  was  more  sure  and 
steadfast.  There  were  fewer  overgrown  fortunes,  and 
smaller  incomes ;  but  property  being  chiefly  in  real 
estate,  and  invested  in  houses  or  lands,  underwent  fewer 
fluctuations.  Now,  by  improvements  in  machinery,  the 
increase  of  i>ersonal  proi>erty,  the  vast  dcvelopmcni  of 
credit,  and  the  extension   of  commerce,   the  iccuniary 
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connections  of  men  and  of  communities  are  becoming 
indefinitely  niulliplied.  The  complexity  of  business  is 
increased.  Vast  operations,  requiring  the  joint  means 
and  efforts  of  multitudes,  are  carried  on  with  ever-aug- 
menting speed,  and  competition  is  inflamed  almost  to 
madness.  The  result  of  this  extensive  intercourse,  and 
of  these  widespread  connections  and  Uefsendcncies,  is, 
that  the  property  of  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest 
is  affected  by  [xjlitical,  social,  industrial  events  in  every 
quarter  of  the  civilised  world.  A  single  bankruptcy  may 
give  a  shock  to  commert  ial  centres  that  is  felt  in  every 
home  throughout  all  nations.  Every  man  is  now  affected 
by  what  are  called  "  the  limes  " — a  significant  word,  so 
well  expressing  the  changing  state  of  the  community. 
Commercial  depressions  and  panics  spread  distress  far 
and  wide.  The  susj>ension  of  great  establishments 
reduces  to  idleness  crowds  of  resourceless  labourers. 
And  the  largest  ca[)ilal  of  persons  and  comnuinities  is 
dispersed  more  rajiidly  even  than  it  was  accumulated. 
Thus  fortunes  rise  and  fall,  like  billows  in  a  storm-tossed 
sea.  Hence  the  prevalent  aruxiety  about  property — an 
evil  that  makes  so  serious  a  deduction  from  the  comforts 
gained  by  our  improved  condition  in  the  productive  arts 
and  in  commerce. 

Such  evils  and  trials  surely  should  deepen  a  spirit  of 
reliance  on  the  overruling  Providence  of  God.  A  scene 
of  such  vicissitude  is  certainly  a  school  to  teach  depend- 
ence. In  a  world  so  inconceivably  complex,  success 
should  be  religiously  referred  to  the  Supreme  Power. 
The  rich  man  should  feel  that  it  is  God  who  has  made 
him  to  differ  in  his  lot  from  his  poorer  brother,  and 
apportioned  alike  his  duties  and  his  j)rivileges.  V\"ealth 
should  be  held  as  a  trust  from  the  Great  Proprietor.  We 
should  remember  that  what  we  properly  call  our  own  in 
reference  to  fellow-creatures,  is  not  our  mvn  in  reference 
to  our  Creator  ;  but  is  subjected  by  Him  to  the  supreme 
law  of  immutable  Right.  Social  laws  may  hedge  round 
our  possessions  frL>m  human  violation  ;  but  they  are 
powerless  to  guard,  when  God  wills  to  humble  us  by  the 
resumption  of  His  Gifts.  Lightning,  fire,  frost,  storm, 
blight,  mildew,  public  calamities,  political  di.sturbances, 
and  innumerable  influences  whereby  God  moulds  the 
destiny  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  heed  not  the  enact- 
ment of  human  legislators.  We  are  as  vulnerable  in  our 
Pro|>eny  as  in  our  ]>ersons.  The  very  means  we  use  to 
increase  it  may  insure  its  destruction.  The  human 
agents,  by  whom  we  would  build  it  up,  may  waste  and 
prostrate  it 

Make  not  wealth  then  your  dependence.  Associate 
it  habitually  in  your  thoughts  with  God  the  Giver.  Seek 
it  from  Him  ;  and  consecrate  it  to  Him.  Where  Property 
is  gained  and  enjoyed  in  a  self-relying  siiiril,  without  a 
thought  of  the  Heavenly  (iiver,  its  loss  becomes  an  over 
whelming  blow.  The  mind,  unused  to  lean  on  a  Higher 
Power,  has  no  support  left,  wht-n  material  resources  are 
gone,  and  has  often  been  known  to  sink  into  despair,  and 
in  half-insanity  to  cast  away  life  itself  as  worthless. 

III. — \Ve  depend  on  God  for  iNitLLKCT.  In  the  jire- 
scnl  age  peculiar  honour  is  rendered  to  mental  power  ; 
and  perha[)s  no  possession  inspires  more  Self  elation 
and  Self-dependence.  Mind  is  indeed  a  noble  (^ift. 
But  still  it  is  a  gift.  We  receive  it  from  the  Father 
of  Spirits.  And  we  hold  it  by  an  awfully  uncertain 
tenure.  Lei  the  con.sciousness  of  this  strengthen  our 
humble  conviction  of  entire  dependence.  That  we 
have,  in  some  degree,   power  over  our  own  minds,  we 


I  all  feel.  That  industry,  research,  study,  enrich  the  in- 
I  tellect,  and  that  thoughts  stored  up  in  memory  become 
to  an  extent  our  property,  we  all  know.  Accordingly, 
Biography  is  full  of  prodigies  of  learning,  of  men  whose 
minds  were  treasuries  of  various  knowledge.  These 
intellectual  giants  too  often  have  felt  as  if  by  their  own 
\  efforts  they  had  raised  themselves  above  the  common  herd. 
I  But  there  is  one  consideration  jiarticularly  suited  to 
:  abate  this  self-reliance  of  Genius.  It  is  this.  However 
abundantly  knowledge  may  have  been  accumulated,  by 
j  observation,  study,  or  reflection,  the  vividness  with  which 
these  remembered  thoughts  shall  recur  to  the  mind,  and 
in  which  their  chief  worth  consists,  is  not  within  our 
power.  A  man  of  talent  may  bring  back  indeed  his 
former  views  ;  but  he  cannot  at  ])leasure  recall  ihcm  with 
that  energy,  which  insures  their  efticient  influence  over 
other  minds.  He  strives  to  speak  or  to  write  with  vigour, 
but  gives  forth  tame  utterance  only.  His  mind  no  longer 
is  borne  onward  as  by  pinions,  but,  like  a  machine,  must 
be  impelled  by  foreign  foice.  His  words  come  no  more 
from  the  soul  After  his  best  preparation  he  is  spiritless. 
His  animation  is  not  spontaneous,  joyful,  and  free ;  but 
he  tugs  at  his  load,  like  a  weary  hack,  chafed  by  the  lash 
into  momentary  speed.  Hence  it  is  that  Genius  so  often 
disaijpoints  itself  ami  its  admirers.  Self-dependent,  self- 
centred,  self-confident,  when  it  would  do  most,  it  finds 
itself  incapable  and  helpless.  It  ought  to  learn  humility, 
from  the  fact  that  its  happiest  efTorts  come  from  an  unex- 
pected and  inexplicable  fervour,  which  it  can  neither 
command  nor  detain. 

It  is  nowise  my  meaning,  of  course,  to  depreciate  study 
or  intellectual  toil.  But  study  and  toil  as  we  may,  we 
cannot  infuse  into  the  mind,  at  wUl  that  living  energy 
which  is  its  Inspiration.  Mere  knowledge  seems  to  be, 
in  some  degree,  permanent  and  under  our  control  ;  but 
that  inward  fire  and  force  of  intellect,  on  which  the  useful- 
ness of  knowledge  depends,  is  of  all  possessions  most  in- 
secure. Wealth  is  as  available  at  one  hour  of  the  day  as 
another,  and  it  may  be  so  invested  as  to  be  insured  from 
ordinary  changes.  But  the  Life  of  Intellect — how  mu- 
table it  ist  There  are  hours  of  ever)"  day  when  it  droops. 
Sometimes  weeks  may  pass,  and  no  bright  thoughts  will 
visit  us.  Sadly  we  feel  that  the  lustre  of  our  intellectual 
day  is  dimmed.  The  light  that  irradiates  the  mind  docs 
not  shiuL-  with  the  steadiness  of  the  sun.  Theeclj]>ses  tf 
that  orb  we  can  foretell.  Its  rising  and  setting  we  antici- 
pate. But  the  sun  of  the  soul  rises  and  sets  we  know  not 
how.  Its  radiance  fades  when  we  most  look  and  long  for 
its  brilliant  beams.  That  sun  of  the  intellect — what  is  it? 
May  it  not  be  God,  in  a  more  direct  sense  than  we 
imagine?  'I'hat  glowing  splendour,  that  fervid  heat, 
which  sometimes  burst  u]ion  the  soul,  and  give  it  a  new 
rapidity  and  reach  of  thought,  new  warmth  and  loftiness 
of  feeling — whence  come  they?  Arc  they  not  radiations 
from  the  Parent  Mind?  Are  they  not  His  immediate 
Gift? 

Books  without  number  have  been  written  on  the  human 
mind,  and  many  of  the  laws,  according  to  which  its 
thoughts  are  associated,  have  been  traced.  But  the 
higher  workings  of  the  mind — its  diviner  intuitions,  its 
siJiritual  conceptions,  its  ap[>arently  self-originated  ideas — 
have  never  been  explained.  They  come  and  go,  we 
know  not  whence  or  whither.  We  may  give  some  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  particular  train  of  thought  was 
first  suggested  to  a  man  of  Genius,  But  the  life  which 
he  breathes  through  his  ideal  rc[)rcsentation,  the  hues 
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which  he  throws  round  it,  the  splendour  in  which  he 
arrays  it,  the  tone  of  tenderness  or  sublimity  in  which  he 
embodies  it,  the  more  than  hghtning  speed  by  which  he 
blends  it  with  remote  conceijtions,  the  harmony  in  which 
he  places  it  with  universal  truth,  the  vital  force  by  which 
he  sends  it  far  and  deep  to  quicken  the  souls  of  hearers 
or  readers,  and  awakes  in  them  new  worlds  of  thought 
and  feeling — these  are  inexplicable  mysteries.  Philosoj>hy 
cannot  reveal  their  origin  or  modes  of  action.  They  can 
only  be  felt  by  experience.  The  Man  of  Genius  himself, 
in  putting  forth  these  powers,  is  most  conscious  that  he 
cannot  command  ihem.  They  come  not  at  his  bidding; 
they  stay  not  at  his  pleasure.  If  a  devout  man,  he  thanks 
God  for  those  influxes  of  mental  illumination,  as  peculiar 
communications  of  His  Intellectual  Energ)',  and  prays 
thai  he  may  be  more  and  more  open  for  the  reception  of 
these  Heavenly  Gifts. 

IV. — Next  I  proix)se  to  show  that  we  depend  on  the 
Divine  Being  for  Moral  and  Religious  Power,  and 
that  the  very  Spiritual  Energy,  whereby  wc  grow  in  per- 
sonal goodness,  is  God's  Gift.  This  view  of  our  depend- 
2nce  is  incomparably  the  most  imjiortant  for  us  constantly 
to  cherish.  And  yet  this  conception  of  the  intimate 
relationship  between  our  own  Will  and  the  Will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  encompassed  with  peculiar  difliculties. 
Let  me  invite,  then,  that  serious  attention  without  which 
so  profound  a  truth  can  never  be  a[jprchended  aright 

There  are  those  who,  when  they  hear  it  asserted  that 
ihey  depend  on  God  for  moral  and  religious  life,  for 
rectitude  and  holiness,  are  inclined  to  say:  "  What  \  have 
we  no  Power  of  our  own  to  know  the  Right,  to  feel  the 
Good,  to  practise  Virtue?  If  not,  whence  springs  our 
consciousness  of  obligation?  Without  Power,  there  can 
be  no  responsibility.  Deny  us  this,  and  we  cease  to  be 
subjects  of  a  Moral  Government  We  ourselves,  and  not 
another  for  us,  must  determine  our  own  conduct  and 
character,  or  no  praise  or  blame  can  attach  to  us  for  the 
discharge  or  neglect  of  duly."  This  objection  is  founded 
in  truth,  and  deserves  careful  consideration.  Evcr>'  man's 
hcaft  tells  him  that,  until  he  have  Power  over  his  own 
character,  Power  to  determine  his  own  conduct,  he  is  not 
answerable  for  his  feelings  or  actions,  and  cannot  justly 
be  rewarded  or  condemned,  let  him  think  or  do  what  he 
may.  God  may  give  me  other  good,  such  as  health, 
without  any  eifort  of  my  own.  I  may  receive  it  at  birth. 
I  may  retain  it  without  care.  But  Goodness  cannot  be 
thus  given.  Even  Omnipotence  cannot  makt  me  a 
proper  object  of  esteem  without  my  own  activity.  No 
act  is  virtuous,  but  such  as  springs  from  a  man's  own 
choice  and  will.  He  cannot  be  good,  in  the  moral 
import  of  that  tenn,  any  further  than  he  detennines 
himself  towards  goodness.  And  every  man  who  consults 
the  inward  monitor,  and  inquires  why  and  when  he 
blames  or  commends  himself,  will  find  that  these  judg- 
ments are  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  his  having 
this  Spiritual  Power.  It  docs  depend  on  the  individual, 
therefore,  whether  he  will  be  good  or  bad. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  man  de|>endenl  on  God 
for  hi:>  virtue?  W  hy  is  he  to  seek  it  from  God,  if  the 
P«iwcf  of  securing  it  is  lodged  in  his  own  bre.isl?  The 
dilBculty  is  one  which  has  often  been  felt.  The  apparent 
inconijiaiibiliiy  of  man's  Moral  Dej)endencc  with  the 
Moral  Freedom  necessary  to  constitute  him  an  account- 
able agent  has  led  different  sects  to  give  up  one  or  the 
other  of  these  seemingly  contradictory  elements.  Not  a 
few  Ch*^4tLinB,  in  their  anxiety  to  assert  human  De{jend- 


ence,  and  to  declare  piety  and  virtue  to  be  gifts  of  God's 
Grace,  do,  in  cft'cct,  deny  PL-rsonal  Power.  They  teach 
that  men  are  utterly  weak,  and  sj>eak  of  religion  as  a  life 
infused  by  the  irresisiible  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  just  inference  from  this  would  be,  that  religion  has 
no  more  moral  worth  than  a  fair  face  or  a  large  estate,  or 
any  other  providential  favour.  And  when,  instead  of 
drawing  such  an  inference,  the  teachers  of  this  doctrine 
proceed  to  threaten  with  the  fires  of  everlasting  torment 
unfonunate  beings  who  are  not  visited  by  Almighty  Grace, 
they  utter  a  doctrine  against  which  reason  and  conscience 
protest  as  outraging  alike  the  Equity  and  the  Mercy  of 
(jod.  There  are  other  Christians,  who,  to  save  human 
accountableness,  andto  give  man  a  right  feeling  of  Power, 
have  banished  from  sight  his  Deiwndence,  or  at  least 
have  not  urged  il  in  ihe  strong  language  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  Saints  in  all  ages,  so  as  to  make  it  the 
foundation  of  solemn  duties.  In  this  way  immense 
spiritual  injury  has  been  done.  For,  as  I  ai>prchend  the 
laws  of  life,  without  a  deep  sense  of  our  Dependence 
upon  the  All-Good  for  virtue  and  piety,  no  great  improve- 
ment in  either  can  be  made. 

Thus  have  I  staled  the  two  classes  of  errors  into  which 
men  have  fallen,  through  tlie  difficulty  of  reconciling 
Human  Power  with  Dependence  on  God.  How,  then, 
may  these  two  great  truths  be  held  harmoniously?  How 
may  we  combine  the  feeling  of  accountableness  with  the 
convicdon  that  we  have  no  Goodness,  and  can  have  none, 
but  us  a  Divine  Gift? 

There  arc  two  views  which  seem  to  me  fitted  to  impress 
our  constant  Dependence  on  God  for  spiritual  growth, 
without  taking  from  us  our  feeling  of  Moral  Power. 

I.  The  first  is  this.     Our  Power  over  our  character  and 
conduct  is  the  result  of  our  Nature,  of  the  ConsUiution 
of  our  minds.     A\'e  are  cajxible  of  virtue,  because  we  are 
gifted  with  Reason,  witli  Conscience,  and  with  what  may 
be  called  the  Self-determining  Principle,  through  which 
we  may  adopt  conscience  and  reason  as  our  rule,      lake 
away  these  faculties,  and  we  can  do  neither  right  nor 
wrong.      And  for  want   of  these   the   inferior   animals, 
apparently,  are  not  and  cannot  be  proper  objects  of  praise 
or  blame.     These  high  faculties  arc  the  very  root  of  our 
Moral  Agency  and   Responsibility.     Now  whence  came 
these  faculties,  and  how  are  they  sustained?     Whence 
originated  our  nature,  with  its  ineffably  grand  endowments? 
These  are  God's  Gifts.     We  owe  to  Him  our  Spirits — 
this  light  of  Reason,  these  monidons  of  Conscience,  this 
Power  of  making  Conscience   and   Reason  our  guide. 
And  we  not  only  received  these  faculties  at  first,  but  they 
are  constantly  upheld  by  Him  who  originally  gave  them. 
Without  God's  Indwelling  Energy,  these  inward  spiritual 
forces  would  expire.     As  the  light   of   the   sun  in  the 
morning  returns  to  us  through  God's  power,  so,  through 
the  Divine  *\gency,  the  light  of  the  mind  rises  anew  when 
we  awake;  and  without  Him,  we  could  no  more  bring 
back  thought  and  moral  feeling,  than  we  could  restore 
the  dawn  and  the  splendour  of  day.     It  is  true  dial  our 
present  good  dis(>osuions  und  purposes,  if  such  we  have, 
are  the  results  of  i>asl  good  acts,  and  in  so  far  we  owe 
them  to  ourselves.     But  the  Power  through  which  those 
acts  were  done  was  an  organic  element  of  our  nature^ 
which  God  conferred.     Still  more  wc  owe  to  God  that 
wonderful  princijjle  of  mind   called   *'  Habit,'   througli 
which  our  present  character  is  vitally  interwoven  with  the 
past,  through  which  good  deeds  propagate  and  [xTpeluate 
themselves,  and   ever)'   \irtuous   eifort   makes   the  next 
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more  spontaneous  and  successful.  That  I  am  the  purer 
now  for  former  self-denial,  the  freer  for  past  obedience,  is 
the  result  of  that  Constitution  of  mind  whith  God 
originally  gave,  which  God  continually  sustains.  On 
God,  therefore,  I  depend  for  my  growth  and  pro- 
gress. 

Let  me  add,  further,  that  our  Nature,  with  all  its  high 
moral  powers,  would  be  wholly  ineffectual  to  dovelope 
I>iety  and  virtue,  were  we  not  j^laced  in  a  Social  Sphere, 
a  Moral  Community,  in  which  these  powers  may  find 
scoj)e  and  incitements  to  action.  Place  a  man  alone, 
with  no  influences  around  to  speak  to  him  of  God,  with 
no  fellow  beings  to  be  the  objects  of  affection,  of  justice, 
and  charily,  with  no  instruction  to  enhghten,  no  example 
to  guide  and  inspirit,  and  his  Power  would  lie  dormant 
and  inert.  He  would  have  no  duties  to  perform,  and  not 
even  the  Idea  of  Duty  would  quicken  him.  Our  moral 
and  religious  requirements,  so  far  as  we  have  any,  are  the 
results,  not  simply  of  our  nature,  but  also  of  our  social 
condition-^of  our  relations  with  Humanity,  or  our  oppor- 
tunities of  being  acted  upon  by,  and  of  acting  and  reacting 
with,  our  Race.  And  Who  [ilaced  us  where  we  arej  knit 
us  thus  to  others  by  so  many  tics  of  love;  made  us  Uving 
members  of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  and  opened  our  ears 
and  hearts  to  the  instruction  and  incitements  which  the 
laws  of  Divine  Order  for  ever  utter?  We  owe  to  God 
these  outward  means,  motives,  and  opportunities,  as  truly 
as  we  do  the  innate  capacities  of  virtue  and  of  holiness. 
Without  Hira,  thenj  we  ciould  do  nothing.  We  owe  to 
Him,  as  the  Author  of  our  Nature  and  Social  State,  our 
whole  moral  and  religious  develoi>ment.  Without  His 
enlivening  Agency,  the  Monitor  within  would  never  again 
sj>eak,  the  intuitive  percepliun  of  Duty  would  fiide  away, 
the  Power  of  adhering  to  the  Right  would  perish.  When 
we  wake,  with  a  new  day,  how  intensely  should  we  feel, 
then,  that  it  is  through  God's  suitainin^  Fner^'  that  the 
Voice  of  the  Soul,  whicli  whispers  to  us  with  aspiration, 
courage,  cheerful  hupe,  again  is  audible;  that  it  is  the 
Almighty  Rencwer  who  grants  us  power  to  make  the 
future  an  improvement  on  tlie  past 

This  sentiment  of  our  constant  Dependence  cannot  be 
too  deep.  And  it  is  plain  that  it  in  no  way  interferes 
with  our  exercise  of  \Ioral  Puwer,  or  impairs  our  Moral 
Freedom.  On  the  contrar)-,  it  presupposes  that  we  have 
Power,  and  only  teaches  that  this  Power  is  a  Gift.  But 
because  a  gift,  is  it  less  n-ai^  less  our  mtm^  or  arc  we  less 
rtspoHsibU  for  its  use?  Is  it  nut,  indeed,  the  one  unalter- 
able sign  and  sanction  of  responsibility,  that  our  Power  is 
entrusted  by  a  Higher  Being,  who,  as  the  All-Good,  has 
the  ri^ht  to  demand  an  .account  of  the  way  in  which  this 
entrusted  Power  is  eni[>loyed?  Thus  we  learn  that,  as 
God  created  and  sustains  our  Spiritual  Nature,  and  the 
Spiritual  Universe  with  which  we  are  vitally  related,  we 
are  bound  to  ascribe  our  moral  and  religious  growth  to 
His  Gift,  at  the  very  time  when  we  regard  it,  in  an 
important  sense,  as  our  own  work.  Such  is  my  first 
illustration. 

2.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  subject.  It  is  plain 
that  Scripture  reveals  a  profnunder  doctrine  of  Depend- 
ence than  this.  It  not  only  teaches  that  God  gives 
sustenance  to  the  Nature  which  He  for  ever  recreates,  but 
it  affirms  that  He  imparts  Influe.nck  additional  \.o  \k\\?> 
Indwelling  Energy  in  our  nature.  It  declares  that  Our 
Father  gives  His  SpiRrr  to  them  that  ask.  And  by  this 
ve  are  to  understand  not  merely  that  He  endows  us  with 
rational  and  moral  faculties,  and  the  natural  means  of  im- 


proving them,  for  these  we  enjoy  whether  we  ask  or  not. 
But  the  meaning  is,  that  He  imparts  an  influx  of  Light 
and  Strength  in  an.swer  to  l*rayer,  and  that,  without  this 
Spiriiual  Aidy  we  cannot  grow  to  Perfection.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  our  dei>endence  for  moral  and  religious 
excellence  is  constant  and  complete.  But  I  maintain 
that  sucli  dependence  in  no  way  encroaches  on  human 
[XDwer,  and  thai  it  still  leaves  the  formation  of  our  cha- 
racter to  our  own  clioice  and  will. 

Am  I  asked  how  I  reconcile  man's  Moral  Power  with 
Spiritual  Influence?  The  answer  is  not  diflicult.  Man 
needs  and  depends  on  the  Divine  Energ)-  for  his  develop- 
ment. But  this  Energ)'  he  can  ^nin,  if  he  will  seek  for  it. 
God  liberally  places  it  within  his  reach.  Without  it  he 
tannot  fulfil  his  destiny  ;  but  he  is  endowed  with  Power 
to  asjiire  after  it,  and  the  Father  welcomes  him  to  its 
amplest  use.  I  do  not  deny  man's  ability  to  acquire 
goodness,  by  saying  that  he  must  receive  it  from  the  All- 
Good.  If  by  seeking  he  may  obtain  this  Energy,  it  real!) 
becomes  his  own  ;  and  all  the  virtue  it  bestows  is  as  truly 
under  his  control  as  if  he  attained  it  by  unassisted  will. 
Power  does  not  consist  in  our  being  able  to  accomplish 
ends  by  isolated  action,  without  using  the  influente  of 
others.  Man  is  strong,  not  by  exercising  unaided  energ}'; 
but  he  grows  in  strength,  in  proportion  as  he  can  gather 
and  turn  to  use  the  energies  of  other  beings,  VN'e  see  an 
illustration  of  this  in  all  common  affair.s.  The  mightiest 
operations  of  man  are  performed,  not  by  his  single  arm, 
but  by  availing  himself  of  the  forces  of  nature,  of  wind, 
fire,  steam,  and  mechanic  powers.  His  strength  multi- 
phes  itself  by  ajjplying,  and  thus  making  his  own,  the 
strength  of  countless  other  agents. 

'I'he  same  truth  is  illustrated,  in  a  higher  form,  in  the 
realm  of  duty  and  religion.  When  I  resolve  on  seeking 
sipiritual  improvement,  do  1  accomplish  my  end  by  lonely 
efforts  of  my  own  will,  however  often  renewed  ?  Certainly 
not !  I  avail  myself  of  incentives,  guidance,  encourage- 
ment, aid,  from  fellow-beings.  I  read  what  s:iints  and 
sages  have  written,  and  strive  to  infuse  their  thoughts  and 
spirit  into  my  own  soul.  I  recall  the  examples  of  the 
devout  and  disinterested,  the  heroic,  and  humane.  I 
associate  with  the  excellent  and  wise,  who  live  around  me. 
I  add  to  private  intercourse  and  friendship  the  public 
means  of  religious  and  moral  culture,  worship  with  the 
congregation,  communion  at  Christ's  table,  concert  in 
deeds  of  charity.  In  a  word,  I  strive  to  grow  in  goodness, 
by  absorbing  and  assimilating,  and  so  making  my  own, 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  my  race.  What  immense 
help  do  such  influences  afford  me  !  How  continually 
when  my  mind  is  dull  and  languid,  do  the  thoughts,  tunes, 
looks  of  fellow-men^  kindle  a  new  flame  within  !  How 
repeatedly,  when  my  purjjose  faints  and  flags,  does  a 
cheering  word,  or  bright  example,  revive  my  sinking 
energy  !  Facts  of  this  kind  are  of  such  constant  occur- 
rence, that  no  one  can  dispute  them,  .^nd  ihey  clearly 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  Power  which  man  exerts  in 
moulding  his  own  character.  It  is  the  Power  of  exalting 
and  jterfecling  it,  by  using  the  inspiring  aid  of  fellow- 
beings.  Now  Christianity  teaches  that  in  addition  to  all 
sucii  influences,  received  from  the  life  of  Humanity,  we 
need  an  Influence  from  the  Father  of  Spirits — whit-h  is 
infinitely  more  efficient,  and  without  which  these  other 
aids  will  foil  of  their  highest  effect.  It  teaches  also  that 
this  Divine  Influence  is  more  within  our  reach  than  the 
assistance  derived  from  any  or  all  human  beings.  For  it 
is  promised  in  full  measure,  in  proportion  as  it  is  earnestly 
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aaked  U/r,  to  all  who  mu^.  Am]  f>rayer  may  be  oAered 
aliittirw,  eveiywhCTc,  aiwi  unrk-r  all  umfMiumn. 

That  wc  <k>  thiw  depend  <m  ihc  l>ivme  Spirit,  that  we 
Aii>Xhxi%  need  ffeavenly  Inflaenr^  in  the  work  of  attaining 
to  the  Perfect  Life,  mine  who  enter  on  this  upward  course 
can  long  d^^ilit.  Vow,  who  never  attempted  Xtj  reach  thU 
MiMime  end,  may  t\nc%ium  or  deny.  To  you  it  may  seem 
no  great  ta^k  to  l^y^me  what  you  call  good ;  for  your 
Mamlard  fA  g^Kxlnew  i%  low.  Y<nx  never  lifted  your  eye* 
to  the  heavenly  height,  to  which  Cotwcienr^  and  Chris- 
tianity summon  yrm.  And  in  the  next  place,  you  never 
MTiouftly  underu^A  to  master  our  fjassions.  You  are 
unable,  as  yet,  to  measure  their  might  You  know  not 
h^jw  ffirmi/Jable  apj^etite,  ambition,  avarice  are,  for  you 
have  fieen  all  your  life  in  league  with  these  foes  of  your 
virtue.  Never  will  you  learn  what  sway  they  have  usurped 
tf¥tr  ytm^  and  the  strength  of  the  chams  they  have  bound 
aroimd  you,  imtil  you  strive  to  shake  them  off.  Then 
will  these  tyrants  start  up  in  giant  form,  and  laugh 
to  scorn  your  faint  resistance,  and  appal  your  feeble 
will 

The  ntxxl  man,  the  true  saint,  the  real  Christian — he 
who  seems  m<;sl  spiritually  self-sul>sistent — will  be  the 
last  U9  question  and  deny  his  need  of  Almighty  Aid  He 
feels  his  dcfiendcnfX'  ever  more  deeply-  When  heavenly 
as|;irations  enter  the  soul,  they  arc  like  a  light  suddenly 
kindled  in  the  dark.  They  reveal  undreamed-of  defects. 
'J'hcy  waken  n  new  sense  of  sin.  They  display  the  de- 
formity of  mmivcs,  from  which  wc  had  before  acted  with- 
out misgiving.  The  go^xJ  man  daily  acquires  a  delicacy 
of  moral  jierception  and  feeling,  Ixrfore  whose  j>enetrating 
gaxe  his  mmost  im|K:rfectionM  are  laid  bare.  His  outward 
blemishes,  his  grcMser  faults,  may  be  amended.  But  the 
sins  which  cling  closest,  which  wind  themselves  subtly 
through  the  fibres  of  his  nature  his  pride,  vanity,  self- 
conceit,  sc)f-indulgen<:e,  and,  alK>vc  all,  the  disloyalty  of 
his  selfwill  to  the  Will  of  the  AlI-(;ood— these  grow  only 
more  apparent.  He  finds  that  to  purify  the  fountain- 
hca<l  of  emotion  in  the  soul,  to  cleanse  its  depths  from  all 
that  defiUs  it,  to  drive  out  lurking  ill  from  its  recesses, 
and  to  untwine  the  sc-r|>cnt  coils  of  selfishness  from  his 

imr|>oseN  and  plans,  his  aims  and  interests,  is  a  vastly 
larder  work  than  building  fair  walls  of  outer  decorum. 
Home  |K>wcrftil  excitement,  some  unwonted  trial,  will 
rouse  into  ac  tion  lawless  impulses,  over  whose  subjection 
he  had  sung  songs  of  triumph.  ]x)ng  dormant  evils, 
awakenrd  by  adverse  temptati(ms,  bya  rush  of  prosijerity, 
or  a  sIhm  k  of  adversity,  by  flattery  and  favour,  or  by 
t*crs(*cuti(m  and  ]K-ril,  will  burst  forth  from  their  hiding- 
jilaces  with  surh  violence  as  almost  to  make  him  doubt 
the  reality  cif  his  religious  life.  At  such  tr>'ing  seasons,  a 
secret  eja<  uliilion,  a  cry  of  the  soul  for  (lod's  grace  to 
rewiie,  brings  hdine  t<j  the  g<M)d  man  his  instant  depend- 
rncc.  With  what  grateful  joy  does  he  then  hold  fast  to 
the  assuruni  e,  that  he  is  never  alone,  for  the  Father  is 


with  him,  that  the  living  Source  of  all  good  is  near  to 
him  as  his  own  life,  and  ready  to  renew  him  with  li^t 
and  strength  from  heaven. 

I  close  this  discourse  with  observing,  that  our  Depend- 
ence upon  God,  the  Giver,  will  be  felt  by  us  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  comprehend  the  Spirituality  of  religion — as 
we  rise  above  professions  and  dogmas,  rites  and  creeds, 
and  learn  that  holiness  and  goodness  consist  in  Love,  in 
pure  and  dbinterested  aifections  and  acts  towards  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  our  fellow-beings.  And  he  who 
desires  not  only  to  outwardly  worship,  but  to  intimately 
commune  with  his  Creator  and  Sustainer,  he,  who  would 
gain  an  ever  quicker  sensibility  to  the  presence  of  his 
constant  Benefactor,  soon  learns — that,  owing  to  the 
infirmity  of  human  powers,  the  illusions  of  the  visible 
world,  and  the  invisibleness  of  the  Infinite  One,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  gain  and  keep  the  height  of  spiritual  vision. 
Still,  if  his  heart  h?s  been  truly  touched  by  a  Divine  In- 
fluence, he  continually  strives  to  reach  this  interior  and 
enlarging  knowledge  of  Him,  "in  whom  we  live  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.''  Evermore  he  aspires  to 
gain — as  good  men  have  in  all  ages — that  unreserved, 
spontaneous,  cheerful  consecration  of  his  highest  powers, 
which  he  feels  to  be  due  to  the  Best  of  Being&  Earnestly 
he  longs  for  that  veneration,  aflfectionate  devotedness,  and 
serene  trust,  which  may  elevate  every  act  into  adoring 
service  of  the  All-Holy,  for  a  gratitude,  beyond  words  to 
utter,  that  surrenders  all  to  Him  who  first  bestowed — for 
an  escape  out  of  every  selfish  care,  anxiety,  fear,  and 
sorrow,  into  entire,  confiding.  Filial  Love.  This  near 
access  to  the  Father,  this  living  fellowship  vrith  the  Father, 
becomes  to  him  the  one  end  of  existence.  But  this  good, 
above  all  other  goods,  makes  him  feel  only  more  intensely 
his  constant  dependence  on  the  Divine  Spirit.  For  this 
happiness  of  Heaven  can  come  only  from  Heaven.  To 
the  exhaustless  Fountain  of  Celestial  Bliss  he  looks  then 
with  unfailing  faith.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  his  pil- 
grimage, this  Blessedness  is  granted ;  when  calmness, 
which  earthly  discord  cannot  disturb,  diffuses  itself 
through  his  soul ;  w^hen  the  clouds  which  hang  over 
futurity  vanish,  and  the  heavenly  home  opens  before  him 
with  ineffable  splendour ;  when  the  Father's  Presence  is 
felt  like  that  of  a  visible  Friend,  and  the  parentil  love  of 
the  All- Perfect  penetrates  his  inmost  being,  suffusing  his 
eyes  with  tears  of  thankfulness,  and  lifting  them  upwards 
with  immortal  hope — in  such  high  moments,  whence  does 
he  consciously  derive  his  unutterable  joy  ?  By  experience 
he  then  knows,  as  well  as  feels,  that  this  Peace  past  all 
understanding  is  the  Influx  of  the  Peace  of  God.  With 
mingled  gratitude  and  awe,  he  recognises  then,  that  above, 
upon,  within  his  own  spirit  is  moving  the  Divine  Spirit, 
bringing  the  Light  of  an  Eternal  Day.  Thenceforth  the 
truth,  written  in  his  heart  by  the  finger  of  God  Himself, 
becomes  a  glorious  reality,  that  to  all  who  ask  for  His 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Father  gives. 
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JOHN  i«.  4  :    •'  I  mu-^t  woik  the  wnrku  of  Ilim  that  sent  me,  while 
it  iHiLiy." 

Till.  ICni»,  f(ir  whii  h  a  U'ing  is  made,  must  l>e  deter- 
mined by  iiH  Nature.  In  prt»iM)rtion  as  we  know  the 
IMiwiTH,  pn>|ierties,  stnitture  of  the  various  orders  of 
Creation,  we  are  pre|>ared  to  comprehend  the  Good  for 


which  they  are  severally  designed.  In  regard  to  inferior 
creatures — mineral,  plant,  or  animal — their  End  is  easily 
understood,  on  account  of  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
their  constituent  elements,  and  because  they  obey  un- 
erringly their  laws  of  existence. 

But  when  we  come  to  Man    we  are  beset  with  diffi- 
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cullies.  Man  is  not  simple  in  his  organic  elements.  He 
unites  in  himself  Two  Natures,  apparently  quite  dissimilar, 
the  Physical  and  the  Spiritual  Nor  is  he  subjected  by 
necessity  to  the  Laws  of  the  Universe.  He  has  inward 
FRbF.DOM — Freedom  of  Will — a  jwwer  of  following  the 
Law  of  his  own  Mind,  in  opposition  to  all  otitward  im- 
pulse- Accordingly,  what  infinite  variety  there  is  in 
human  pursuits  !  WTiat  vacillations  and  inconsistencies 
of  puqx>se  !  What  vastness  of  desire,  what  extravagance 
of  enterprise  !  What  a  contrast  between  the  unchanj^ing 
instincts  of  the  brute  and  the  tumultuous  conflicts,  hoi>es 
and  fears,  the  lightning  thoughts  and  boundless  aspirations 
of  the  Human  Soul ! 

I. — How  then  shall  we  determine  the  End  of  the 
Human  Being  ?  Why  was  he  made — this  mysterious 
creature — driven  by  so  many  impulses,  gifted  with  such 
diverse  powers,  and  free  to  turn  them  in  such  countless 
directions  ?  I  have  said  that  the  End  of  a  being  is  mani- 
fested in  his  Nature.  And  what  does  Man's  Nature 
teach  ? 

1.  When  we  look  upon  our  Race  for  an  answer  to  this 
question,  the  first  object  that  strikes  our  view  is  Man's 
Physical  Organisation^  connecting  him  with  the  external 
world.  We  see  in  him  a  being  with  a  material  frame, 
receiving  influences  from  the  light,  air,  and  earth,  exjx>sed 
to  suffering  from  the  elements,  needing  perpetually  fresh 
supplies  of  energy  from  abroad,  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  food,  shnering  from  cold,  seeking  shelter  from  heal, 
in\i>elled  by  conlinuaUy  recurring  animal  wants,  and  under 
these  impulses,  spending  the  largest  pan  of  existence  in 
making  provisions  for  the  body.  I'or  instance,  when  we 
pass  through  the  streets  of  a  city,  what  tides  of  busy  life 
flow  to  and  fro !  What  ceaseless  activity  drives  on  the 
ru:*hing  crowds.  What  hurry  is  in  their  steps  !  What 
care  is  stamped  upon  their  brows  !  How  many  wheels 
are  ceaselessly  rolling!  What  various  trades  are  plied  ! 
What  countless  warehouses  are  loaded  with  the  ]»roducts 
of  all  soils  1  How  are  endless  fields  vexed  with  plough- 
shares, and  the  remotest  seas  cleft  with  keels,  to  supply 
their  stores!  And  this  incessant  activity  has  for  its  chief 
aim  to  gain  subsistence  for  the  body,  to  prolong  animal 
life,  to  clothe,  nourish,  gratify,  adorn,  the  animal  frame. 
The  first  impression  which  the  sight  of  such  a  Cily  would 
give  certainly  is,  that  Human  Nature  is  made  for  an 
Animal  End.  The  houses,  which  densely  line  its  streets 
and  squares,  have  for  their  primary  pur|x»se  to  protect  the 
body.  The  vast  multitudes  which  throng  its  thorough 
fares  seem  to  be  a  collection  of  beings  brought  together 
to  wage  a  defensive  war  against  the  material  elements. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  we  enter  into  con- 
versation with  these  bustling  crowds,  our  first  impression 
is  confirmed.  For  bodily  gratification  docs  indeed  appear 
to  be  the  chief  recompense  that  stimulates  their  thought 
and  toil. 

So  much  must  be  granted.  But  have  we  then  reached 
the  great  End  of  human  life  ?  Because  man  was  made 
to  toil  for  subsistence  and  physical  enjoyment,  was  he 
made  for  nothing  more  ?  In  what  has  been  thus  far  said 
have  we  exhausted  Man's  Nature  ?  Has  he  no  powers 
but  such  as  fit  him  to  act  upon  the  material  world  ?  Is 
this  his  highest  vocation?  In  reply  to  these  questions,  I 
shall  select  a  few  considerations  which  arc  very  simple, 
and  yet  well  suited  to  show  that  the  great  purpose  of  our 
being  is  not  outward  physical  good. 

2.  It  deser\'es  attention  then,  first  of  all,  that  although 
Man  is  made  to  labour  for  the  body,  he  manifests  in  this 


very  labour  a  Nature  vastly  higher  than  the  body.  In 
the  very  act  of  providing  for  wants,  which  he  shares  in 
common  with  the  animal,  he  shows  himself  to  be  more 
than  an  Animal.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  to  man's 
reproach,  that  he  is  doomed  to  more  servile  toil  than  the 
beast  of  the  field  ;  that  no  creature  is  so  plainly  marked 
out  fur  work  as  he  ;  that  on  no  other  does  such  a  burden 
rest.  He  must  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
But  in  this  work  he  puts  forth  faculties  of  which  no  animal 
manifests  a  trace.  Thus  man's  very  toil  becomes  a  sign 
of  his  greatness,  and  indicates  a  higher  end  of  life  than 
mere  bodily  existence.  In  providing  for  outward  good, 
what  a  profusion  of  Mental  and  Moral  Power  does  man 
display  1  To  preserve  this  frail  physical  frame,  how  far 
and  wide  does  the  human  mind  range  in  thought  ? 
What  vast  depths  it  pierces,  what  various  materials  does 
it  combine  ;  what  active  energies,  what  fruilfulness  of 
resource,  what  profound  calculation,  what  courage  in 
difficulty,  what  invention,  patience,  and  fortitude  in  unex- 
pected danger,  dors  it  reveal !  To  procure  subsistence, 
comfort,  and  pleasure  for  the  body,  the  human  intellect 
has  explored  all  kingdoms  of  nature,  penetrated  the  mine 
and  wrought  the  various  metals,  traversed  the  sky  with 
instruments  of  vision  to  find  guidance  across  the  seas, 
analysed  the  constituent  elements  of  all  substances,  risen 
to  a  perception  of  the  great  laws  which  guide  the  universe, 
gauged  its  mechanic  forces,  detected  its  chemical  affinities, 
and  grasped  its  all-embracing  j)rinciple  of  gravitation. 
For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  body,  in  a  word,  Mind  has 
expended  an  intellectual  energy,  boundless  and  expansive 
as  the  Universe  itself.  Can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
then,  that  this  Mind  was  made  only  for  the  body,  the 
greater  for  the  less,  the  unlimited  and  ever-growing  Spirit 
for  a  short-lived  organisation  of  dust?  Can  it  be  that  a 
power  of  Intellect,  so  unmeasured  and  exhaustless  in  its 
range,  has  been  brought  into  being  merely  to  drudge  for 
an  animal  existence  ?  How  could  such  waste  of  Mind 
be  reconciled  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Uncreated  Mind. 

There  is  something  very  convincing  as  to  Man's  true 
End,  in  the  familiar  facts  which  have  thus  been  unfolded 
Man,  when  most  an  animal,  shows  himself  to  be  more 
than  an  animal.  In  providing  for  his  mattrial  nature,  he 
reveals  a  higher  Spiritual  Nature.  In  living  for  the 
external  world,  he  proves  himself  to  be  superior  to  that 
world.  We  need  not  go  beyond  man's  physical  pleasures 
to  feel  that  a  nobler  Spiritual  Pleasure  is  the  End  of  his 
being.  Take,  as  a  simple  example,  a  festive  entertain- 
ment, intended  to  fill  ever>'  sense  with  delight.  When 
we  look  nt  the  richly  spread  board,  what  mobt  impresses 
us  ?  Is  it  not  this?  \\Tiai  astonishing  energies  of  In- 
tellect have  been  lavished  to  provide  this  spectacle ! 
What  profound  inquiries  of  science,  what  sagacious  ex- 
periments, what  trials  of  skill,  were  required  to  produce 
even  the  goblet  from  which  we  arc  to  drink.  What  stores 
of  artistic  knowledge,  what  refinements  of  taste,  what 
creative  imagination,  have  cons|)ired  to  work  the  metals 
into  these  beautiful  ornaments  which  gratify  the  eye. 
The  graceful  forms  of  these  vessels  have  come  down  to 
us  from  distant  ages,  and  bear  witness  to  the  gathered 
experience  and  research  of  antiquaries  and  historians,  as 
well  as  artists.  How  many  of  these  luxuries,  too,  have 
been  borne  hither  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  across 
stormy  oceans,  through  countless  agencies  k>{  trade,  by 
the  triumph  of  human  thought  and  will  over  the  natural 
elements.  This  very  feast,  at  which  the  self-indulyert 
n'ay  sink,  so  far  as  he  can,  into  a  brute,  shows  man  to  be 
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such  an  idea  cannot  have  been  given  for  no  End  It  is 
the  seal  of  a  heavenly  destiny.  It  is  the  authentic  hand- 
writing of  God  upon  the  Soul,  revealing  that  man's  true 
End  is  a  growing  likeness  in  Spirit  to  HimseIC 

2.  I  proceed  to  another  proof  that  the  Soul  was  created 
lo  look  beyond  and  above  all  material  interests.  WTiat 
18  the  great  motive  that  prompts  man  to  the  study  of 
Nature?  We  know  what  intense  labour  has  been  given 
to  this  pursuit.  Now  what  has  stirred  Man  to  observe 
the  sky,  earth,  atmosphere,  plants,  animals — in  a  word,  all 
orders  of  creatures?  Why  did  Newton  concentrate  his 
vast  intellect  upon  determining  the  motions  of  the  Uni- 
verse? WTiy  did  Linna:us  expend  a  life  of  toil  in  explor- 
ing the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms?  Why  have  so 
many  naturalists  foregone  the  ease  and  security  of  civilised 
society,  and  plunged  into  savage  forests,  to  note  the  habits 
of  birds  and  insects,  or  to  discover  new  minerals  and 
plants?  Has  the  great  aim  of  these  natural  philosophers 
been  to  multiply  the  means  of  outward  good?  No!  The 
unconquerable  thirst  for  knowledge,  for  wide  views,  for  a 
comprehension  of  the  Order  and  Beauty  of  Creation  as  a 
whole : — this  it  is  that  has  driven  them  into  solitudes  and 
deserts,  and  compelled  them  to  bend  every  energy,  at 
cost  of  utmost  sacrifice,  to  the  work  of  interpreting  the 
•ecrets  of  nature.  Truth !  Truth  has  been  the  Divinity 
they  have  worshipped.  The  great  men  of  science,  so  far 
from  caring  for  the  body,  have  cheerfully  worn  it  out  in 
daily  and  nightly  study,  have  condemned  it  to  exposure, 
fatigue,  suffering,  coaree  raiment  and  scanty  fare,  and  have 
died  in  poverty,  that  the  Soul  might  live  in  the  light  of 
Truth.  How  many  such  glorious  martyrs  have  left  their 
record  in  the  history  of  science!  What,  I  rei>cat,  has 
thus  fired  the  Soul  of  the  natural  philosopher?  It  has 
been  the  quenchless  desire  to  penetrate  beyond  what  is 
visible  to  hidden  Causes,  to  discover  the  great  Laws 
which  pcn-ade  and  govern  all  material  movements,  to 
trace  out  Unity  and  Harmony  in  the  apparently  complex 
confusion  of  the  Universe.  This  has  been  his  inspiring  aim. 

WTio  does  not  behold  n  glorious  signature  of  the  End 
of  the  Human  Soul  in  this  hunger  and  thirst  for  Truth? 
Nor  let  it  be  said  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  expe- 
rience of  a  few  gifted  men  only,  which  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  jiurpose  for  which  the  Race  was  made.  The  dis- 
tinctions among  classes  of  men  arc  far  less  than  we  sup- 
pose. The  profoundest  philoso[>her  differs  in  degree  only, 
not  in  kind,  from  the  most  uncultivated  boor.  Every 
man,  however  narrow  his  sphere,  is  daily  putting  forth  in 
that  very  sphere  the  faculties  which  the  philosopher  exerts 
in  his  isublime  pursuits,  Ever>'  man  has  a  love  of  truth, 
as  'I'nith.  And  the  7x*al  with  which  our  lecture  rooms 
through  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  weeldy  thronged 
by  multitude**,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  spent  the  day  in 
manual  toil,  but  who  forget  fatigue  in  the  reception  of 
new  liglu  and  in  the  joy  of  mental  refreshment,  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  Spiriiuul  End  for  which  the  whole  race  was 
formed,  a*  well  as  a  cheering  omen  of  the  brighter  social 
state  whi<  h  must  surely  rome, 

3.  In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  seen  that  Mind, 
in  the  very  study  of  Matter,  looks  beyond  it,  and  seeks  a 
Spiritual  (fOod  1  next  obser\'e  that  the  Human  Intellect 
ut  not  confined  to  these  branches  of  study,  but  everj- 
where  manifests  a  tendency  to  higher  investigations, 
The  greatest  minds,  in  all  lands  and  ages,  have  given 
themselves  to  a  profound  study  of  the  Spirit  itself.  And 
lhi»  in  another  Mriking  proof  that  we  are  created  to  look 
above  everything  outward  to  a  Spiritual  End.     Vast  as 


has  been  the  amount  of  thought  bestowed  upon  the 
material  Universe,  man^s  highest  energ)',  through  all 
generations,  has  been  de%-oted  to  exploring  the  world 
within.  The  human  mind  has  turned  from  all  things, 
however  wonderful  and  beautiful  abroad,  upon  itself  as  the 
most  interesting  object  of  thought  And  it  has  found 
within  itself,  in  its  original  powers  and  affections,  in  its 
primitive  intuitions  and  its  growing  requirements,  in  its 
wonderful  union  of  dependence  and  freedom,  inexhausti- 
ble mysteries  and  problems  which  ages  have  failed  to 
solve.  The  studies  of  philosophy  bear  j>eculiar  testi- 
mony to  the  grandeur  of  our  Spiritual  Nature.  And  they 
prove  that  the  culture  of  this  Spirit  is  the  great  work  of 
life.  The  Philosopher,  in  studying  the  Mind,  has  found 
there  not  merely  impressions  received  through  the  senses 
from  the  ever-changing  worid  around,  but  immutable 
Principles  which  are  essential  elements  of  the  Mind 
itself.  He  has  found  there  Ideas  of  the  Right,  of  the 
Good,  of  the  First  Cause,  of  Infinity,  of  Disinterested 
Love,  of  Moral  Freedom,  of  Accountableness — Ideas, 
which  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  Universality  and 
Etemit>*,  which  are  not  arbitrar)',  local,  transitory  corv 
ceptions,  but  which  belong  essentially  to  All  Intelligent 
Natures,  and  bring  us  into  communion  with  the  highest 
orders  of  being.  ^Vhilst  all  around  man  is  mutable,  he 
has  found  unchangeable  elements,  convictions  of  Ever- 
lasting Truth  in  the  Human  Soul. 

The  Philosopher,  indeed,  in  studying  the  Soul,  has  not 
only  discerned  that  it  is  distinguished  from  the  fluctuating 
forms  of  matter,  by  its  power  of  apprehending  Immu- 
table Principles ;  but  he  has  often  been  led  to  question 
whether  anything  really  exists  in  the  Universe,  beyond 
Mind  and  Spirit — whether  matter  and  the  body  have  any 
substantial  being;  whether  ap}>arently  external  nature  be 
not  an  actual  creation  of  our  own  thought;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether,  in  belieWng  in  an  outer  world,  we  do 
anything  more  than  ascribe  reality  to  our  own  concep- 
tions. 'ITius  from  the  very  dawn  of  Philosophy  there 
have  been  Schools,  which  have  held  that  the  Material 
Universe  has  no  existence  but  in  the  Mind,  that  thinks 
it  I  am  far  from  assentjng  to  these  speculations.  But 
I  recur  to  them  with  pleasure,  as  indicating  how  readily 
the  Soul  passes  above  matter,  and  as  manifesting  man's 
consciousness  of  the  grandeur  of  his  Spiritual  Nature. 
Let  me  add,  that  whilst  rejecting  this  doctrine  as  a  whole, 
I  receive  an  important  part  of  it  as  undoubtedly  true.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  world  exists  in  our  thoughts  only. 
But  I  do  say  that  it  derives  its  most  interesting  ijrojHirties 
from  the  Mind  which  contemplates  it  For  example,  the 
forms  of  outward  objects  have  doubtless  actual  existence; 
but  they  owe  their  Beauty — that  mysterious  charm— to 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  we  blend  with  them,  and  of 
which  they  are  but  the  reflected  image.  The  very  spot 
which  is  to  one  man  a  Paradise,  from  the  holy  or  happy 
thoughts  which  he  has  associated  with  it,  may  be  to 
another  a  desert  The  glory  that  crowns  the  outward 
world  is  but  a  radiance  streaming  from  ourselves.  How 
much  of  the  interest  of  the  creation  lies  in  the  marks  of 
Power  and  Beneficent  Design,  which  apparently  pen'adc 
itl  But  power  and  design  arc  s[)iritual  attributes,  made 
known  to  us  only  by  what  passes  within  our  own  minds. 
So  that  from  the  Spirit  spring  the  great  Ideas  which  trans- 
form the  U  niverse  to  us  into  the  Symbol  of  the  I  .i  ving  God. 
May  we  not  be  sure  then  that  the  Spirit  was  made  for  a 
Sfiiritual  End,  transcending  all  good  which  the  Universe 
can  bestow? 
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4.  As  another  proof  of  the  same  doctrine,  that  man's 
End  is  a  S|nritual  one,  let  mo  ask  you  next  to  turn  your 
thoughts  to  a  most  remarkable  tendency  of  Human 
Nature.  I  refer  to  man's  power  of  conceiving  of  more 
Perfect  Beauty  than  exists  within  the  limits  of  actual 
experience.  Philosophers  denote  this  power  by  the 
word  Imagination.  This  term  to  many  suggests  a  faculty, 
that  exaggerates  or  distorts  reality,  that  feeds  on  dreams, 
and  wasts  itself  on  impracticable  visions.  Were  these  the 
true  workings  of  the  ImajTinaiion.  instead  of  being  its 
excesses,  I  should  still  think  them  iiulications  of  a  being 
who  has  a  sublime  destiny  tu  fultiL  The  reveries  of 
youth,  in  which  so  much  energy  is  wasted,  are  the  yearn- 
ings of  a  Spirit  made  for  what  it  has  not  found  but  must 
for  ever  seek  as  an  Ideal  It  is  not  the  proper  use  of  the 
Imagination,  however,  to  lose  itself  in  dreams.  This 
power,  when  acting,  as  it  always  should  act,  in  unison 
with  the  Moral  I'rinciple,  is  a  Divine  Witness  to  the 
S[)iritual  End  of  human  nature.  Imagination  passes 
beyond  the  transient  and  the  bounded.  It  delights  to 
bring  together,  and  to  blenU  in  just  proportion,  whatever 
is  lovely  in  Nature  and  the  Soul.  It  separates  from  the 
elements  of  good  all  the  admixtures  of  evil  and  deformity, 
and  thus  aspires  to  the  cunception  of  jjeerless  excellence 
and  Perfect  Beauty.  In  the  present  feeble  unfoldings  of 
virtue  and  greatness  in  luimim  nature,  it  recognises  the 
germs  of  celestial  goodness,  and  catches  glim])scs  of  the 
angel  form  which  man  is  one  day  to  wear.  Imagination 
thus  exalts  and  refines  whatever  it  touches.  For  ever  it 
sees  in  the  visible  the  type  of  the  Invisible,  and  in  the 
outward  world  an  image  of  the  Inward,  thus  bringing 
them  into  harmony,  and  throwing  added  brightness  over 
both.  All  things  which  it  looks  upon  reveal  a  Being 
liigher  than  themselves.  Perfection!  This  is  the  vital 
air  and  element  in  which  the  Imagination  breathes  and 
lives.  What  a  celestial  power !  What  a  testimony  to 
the  End  of  our  being  !  Whence  comes  this  tendency  in 
human  thought  towards  the  Perfect,  if  man  be  not  born 
for  a  progress  which  can  never  end? 

This  pi-inciple  of  Imagination — this  desire  for  unat 
tiiined  good — this  delight  in  consummate  forms  of  beauty 
and  happiness,  is  not  confined  to  a  favoured  few.  It  is 
the  fountain-head  of  the  restless  strivings  of  human  life 
in  every  department.  It  is  the  soul  of  all  great  enter- 
prise, though,  when  disjoined  from  the  moral  nature,  and 
impelled  by  self-will,  it  may  exi>end  itself  in  destructive 
schemes  of  ambition.  Above  all.  Imagination  inspires 
the  Poets,  whose  works  have  been  the  solace  and 
encouragement  of  all  nations  through  all  stages  of 
society.  I  am  aware  that  some  persons,  when  they  hear 
Poetry  thus  spoken  of  by  a  religious  teacher,  as  one  of 
the  signs  of  man's  being  created  to  look  above  outward 
things,  are  tempted  to  think  that  he  is  throwing  an  air  of 
fiction  over  reality.  They  want  facts,  tliey  say,  not 
fancy.  I  loo  prize  facts,  and  am  adducing  nothing  else. 
It  is  a  fact — who  can  deny  it? — that  Poetry  exists,  and 
has  existed  among  all  people,  savage  and  civilised  Its 
seeds  are  sown  so  plentifully  in  all  human  souls,  that  to 
overlook  the  beauty  into  which  they  bloom  Ls  to  close 
our  eyes  u|>on  one  of  the  most  ennobling  view^  of 
human  nature.  It  is  a  fact,  though  many  seen  never  to 
recognise  it,  that  whole  books  of  the  Old  Tc*stament  arc 
Poems,  whose  .sublime  strains  of  piety  and  prophecy 
have  thrilled  and  still  thril!  innuiuerable  hearts.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  in  all  nation.^  religion  and  patriotism  have 
si>oken  first  in  the  language  of  Poetry  j  and  that  in  most 


nations.  Poetical  Genius  has  been  regarded  as  an 
Inspiration,  and  its  works  have  been  ranked  amongst  the 
most  precious  be(iuesls  of  past  ages.  These  are  facts, 
attested  by  all  history.  And  when  we  consider  that  the 
highest  office  of  Poetry  is  thus  to  satisfy  the  aspiratioiis 
of  the  Soul  for  the  Perfect,  and  to  create  more  attractive 
and  commanding  forms  of  heavenly  virtue  than  meet  our 
eyes,  how  can  we  fail  to  see  in  it  the  indication  that  man 
is  made  for  a  Spiritual  End? 

5.  I  jiroceed  to  another  view,  giving  complete  con- 
firmation to  this  truth  of  man's  Spiritual  Destiny.  Let 
me  ask  you  to  consider  what  form  of  human  character  it 
is,  that  our  nature  impels  us  to  regard  with  the  most 
fervent  admiration  ?  What  peculiarly  excites  our  rever- 
ence for  our  fellow-beings?  Whose  are  the  names  which 
we  pronounce  in  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  homage  ? 
Who  are  the  men  in  whom  Human  Nature  seems  to  be 
manifested  tn  its  brightest  glory,  who  appear  best  to  have 
fulfilled  its  End?  In  answering  these  iiueslions,  we  shall 
find  that  the  individuals,  who  have  left  enduring  traces  of 
tiiemselves  in  the  memories  and  hearts  of  their  fellows, 
and  who  are  thought  of  with  a  spontaneous  overflow  of 
love  and  honour,  are  those  who  have  made  the  greatest 
sacrifices  of  outward  good  for  inward  principle,  for  truth, 
humanity,  religion,  patriotism,  and  freedom.  It  is  not  to 
those  who  have  laboured  for  the  body,  but  to  those  who 
have  offered  it  up  in  virtuous  toil,  or  martyrdom;  it  is 
not  to  those  who  have  accumulated  outward  good,  but  to 
those  who  have  parted  with  it  most  freely;  not  to  those 
who  have  watched  over  and  ket>t  their  lives,  but  to  those 
who  have  cheerfully  given  them  away;  that  the  tribute  of 
reverence  and  joyful  commemoration  has  been  paid.  In 
dramas,  romances,  histories,  and  biographies,  the  Heroic 
Sufferer  for  i)rinciple  and  generous  affection  wins  the  love 
of  all  untorrupted  hearts. 

Contempt  of  all  outward  things,  which  come  in  com- 
petition with  duty,  fulfils  the  Ideal  of  human  greatness. 
This  conviction,  that  readiness  to  sacrifice  life's  highest 
material  good  and  life  itself,  is  essential  to  the  elevation 
of  Human  Nature,  is  no  illusion  of  ardent  youth,  nor 
outburst  of  blind  enthusiasm.  It  does  not  yield  to 
growing  wisdom.  It  is  confirmed  by  all  experience.  It 
IS  sanctioned  by  conscience — thai  universal  and  eternal 
lawgiver — whose  chief  dictate  is,  that  everything  must  be 
yielded  up  for  the  Right.  What  a  testimony  have  we 
here,  that  we  were  created  to  look  above  and  beyond 
animal  existence!  Whilst  we  are  impelled  by  urgent 
desires  nnd  needs  to  labour  for  outward  means  of  good, 
yet  our  highest  love  and  admiration  are  given  to  those 
who  joyfully  renounce  them  all.  For  such  we  rear  our 
stateliest  monuments.  Wisdom,  flcnius,  and  the 
People's  heart  ]jreserve  and  hallow  the  memor>'  of  such 
Heroes.  In  history  and  song,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
we  keep  alive  their  names  and  images.  Even  super- 
stition, in  treasuring  up  the  relics  of  Martyrs,  as  endowed 
with  miraculous  power,  is  a  witness  to  the  glory  o( 
renouncing  the  body,  and  consecrating  it  to  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  Right.  Are  we  not  surely  made  then  to 
look  above  all  outward  things,  and  seek  a  Spiritual  End? 

6.  I  shall  adduce  but  one  proof  more  of  man's  Spiritual 
Volition.  It  is  found  in  the  principle  of  Faith  that 
aspires  after  an  Immortal  Life.  I  call  this  Faith  a 
natural  principle,  not  only  because  it  has  been  mani 
fested  through  all  nations,  and  is  co-existent  with  the 
human  race,  but  because  it  has  its  roots  in  all  man's 
highest  faculties  and  affections.     Faith  in  Immortality  is 
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t>ut  the  supreme  form  of  foresight  and  of  hope.  Who 
does  not  exercise  these  principles  ever>'  hour?  But  what 
is  there  to  bound  their  range  within  the  future  of  this 
world?  Have  not  hope  and  foresight  an  innate  energy, 
impelling  them  towards  Eternity,  which  cannot  be 
arrested  by  the  tomb?  Faith  in  the  Future  Life  is 
natural;  for  it  springs  necessarily  from  the  very  Ideas  of 
Cod  and  Duty — Ideas  the  most  congenial  and  native  to 
the  soul!  The  Perfection  of  God,  His  Eternal  Power 
ajid  Goodness,  in  proportion  as  they  become  real  to  us, 
give  birth  to  the  assured  hope  of  receiving  a  higher  life 
from  His  hand  than  the  present;  and  the  consciousness 
of  Duly  necessarily  awakens  an  anticipation  of  equitable 
retribution,  and  of  continued  jjrogrcss  for  all  seekers  of 
virtue.  It  is  impossible  that  a  being,  capable  of  these 
great  thoughts,  should  be  pent  up  within  a  perishable 
body,  or  limited  in  development  to  this  brief  life. 
Accordingly  there  is  a  deep  want  in  our  nature,  to  which 
no  change  of  outward  circumstance  brings  relief;  that 
increases  with  civilisation,  refinement,  knowledge,  and 
x)ur  power  over  the  natural  world;  that  adds  immeasurably 
to  the  weight  of  disappointment  and  calamity;  that  cries 
out  for  and  unweariedly  seeks  a  higher  mode  of  being. 
To  many  men,  indeed,  the  Future  Life  becomes  so  real 
and  so  near,  as  to  destroy  their  interest  in  the  present.  | 
The  actual  life  fades  before  the  light  of  Immortality,  as  i 


tapers  pale  before  the  sua  Faith  becomes  too  vi\-id  to 
allow  a  just  concern  for  the  events  of  this  transient  world. 
Is  not  a  being,  gifted  with  such  foresight  and  sublime 
jjower  of  ho{>e,  manifestly  created  to  live  and  work,  and 
for  ever  aspire  towards  a  Spiritual  End  ? 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  no  barren  speculation, 
but  a  practical  truth,  bearing  directly  on  active  life,  and 
aflecting  our  whole  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  It 
seems  to  need  a  specially  earnest  exposition  at  the  present 
day,  not  because  it  is  denied,  but  because  it  is  thrown  out 
of  sight  in  the  vehemence  of  wordly  pursuits.  In  ever)* 
age  some  clement  of  our  nature  is  brought  out  dispropor 
tionatcly,  and  exerts  too  exclusive  a  control.  At  present 
the  Material  Principle  is  unfolded  with  such  augmented 
power,  that  the  true  balance  between  man's  Spiritual  and 
Animal  nature  is  disturbed,  if  not  destroyed     \\'e  have 


arrived  at  a  period  of  civilisation  when  man's  mastery 
over  outward  forces  begins  to  be  understood.  This 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  material  world  has  received 
mighty  impulses  and  practical  applications,  never  con- 
ceived of  before.  Consequently,  the  prospect  of  physical 
comfort  and  enjo)Tnenti  once  confined  to  the  few,  is  now 
thrown  open  to  all.  Unhappily,  no  proportionate  new 
light  has  been  cast  upon  the  capacities  and  energies  of  the 
Spirit  The  true  doctrine  seems  to  be  dying  out — that 
man's  elevation  and  happiness  consist  and  can  be  found 
only  in  strength  of  Soul,  in  clear  conceptions  and  deep 
convictions  of  Everlasting  Truth,  in  calm  reliance  upon 
God  and  Duty,  in  stern  resolve  of  cleaving  to  the  Right, 
in  self-possession  under  every  change,  in  selfnonquest 
amidst  all  temptation,  in  energy  to  do  or  suffer  whatever 
may  be  imposed  by  Conscience,  in  disinterested  and  fear- 
less self-consecration  to  whatever  good  work  we  may  be 
appointed  by  Providence. 

This  Spiritual  Dominion,  this  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
within  tlie  Soul,  alone  endures,  alone  gives  dignity  and 
peace.  And  yet  with  what  scepticism,  indifference,  and 
even  scorn,  is  such  a  doctrine  heard  in  this  age  of  mate- 
rialism, of  machinery,  and  of  proud  trust  in  man's 
dominion  over  nature!  Still,  let  the  true  doctrine  be 
preached  in  full  confidence  that  what  is  so  confinned  by 
the  attestations  of  conscience,  in  all  ages,  cannot  but  find 
response.  Man's  Spiritual  Nature  is  no  dream  of  theolo- 
gians to  vanish  before  the  light  of  Natural  Science.  It  is 
the  grandest  Reality  on  earth.  Everything  here  but  the 
Soul  of  Man  is  a  passing  Shadow.  The  only  enduring 
Substance  is  within.  When  shall  we  awake  to  the  sub- 
lime greatness,  the  perils,  the  uccountableness,  and  the 
glorious  destinies  of  the  Immortal  Soul?  Ol  for  a  voice 
of  power  to  arouse  the  human  spirit  from  its  death  in  life 
of  animalily,  to  quicken  it  with  a  fit  consciousness  of  its 
own  nature,  to  lift  it  to  an  adequate  comprehension  of 
the  puq>oses  for  which  the  sublime  thoughts  of  God,  of 
Duty,  of  Disinterested  Love,  of  Heaven,  are  opened 
within!  In  what  a  vain  show  we  walk,  while  we  toll 
without  ceasing  for  the  perishable,  and  remain  blind 
and  dead  to  the  Everlasting,  the  Perfect,  and  the 
Divine ! 
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Matthew  v.  4S:  "Re  ye  Ihereforc  rcrfwt,  even  as  your  Father 
which  IS  in  heaven  is  Perfect." 

Bv  what  influence  is  Religion  our  Supreme  Good? 
Much  mystery  would  be  removed  from  the  Religious 
life,  and  men  would  seek  it  more  wisely  and  cflficiently 
if  ihey  understood  with  more  precision  the  true  blessed- 
ness which  it  confers.  On  this  point  my  views  may  be 
cxi)rcssed  in  a  few  words.  My  belief  is  that  the  Supreme 
Good  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  being  is  the  Perfection 
of  its  Nature.  Nothing  gives  what  is  worthy  of  being 
considered  Happiness,  and  nothing  is  of  enduring  benefit, 
unless  it  exalts  us  to  that  Excellence  for  which  God 
<lesigns  us.  Religion  is  the  spring  of  peace  and  joy  as 
the  Insjiirer  of  Universal  Virtue— as  pre-eminently  a 
^uirkf/n'ttjc  prinrijilc,  giving  life  and  energy  to  the  Intellect 
and  the  Heart,  fortifying  (Jonscience,  and  animating  it 
-with  an  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty,  awakening  Love 


in  its  purest  and  most  disinterested  forms,  raising  Thought 
to  its  highest  objects,  and  thus  training  our  whole  being 
to  that  fulness,  harmony,  and  beauty,  the  union  of  which 
constitutes  Perfection. 

Religion  gives  Happiness  by  its  inward  influence.  Too 
many  ascribe  to  it  a  different  operation.  They  regard  it 
as  a  worship  of  God,  in  order  to  win  his  favour.  They 
inagine  that  it  sen-es  and  saves  us  by  conciliating  our 
Maker,  by  its  effect  upon  another,  not  upon  ourselves; 
by  its  procuring  good  from  abroad,  not  by  its  unfolding 
and  elevating  our  own  souls.  Few,  indeed,  understand 
how  essential  is  the  growth  of  their  own  highest  affections 
and  energies — that  without  this  nothing  can  do  thcni 
good,  and  that  to  promote  this  is  the  great  function  of 
religion. 

This  Truth  is  worthy  of  development.  Let  me  re- 
state it  so  that  it  may  be  fully  understood.    I  affirm,  then. 
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that  the  great  oflficc  of  religion  is  to  call  forth,  ele\'ate, 
and  purify  the  Spirit  of  Man,  and  thus  to  conform  it  to 
its  Divine  Original  I  know  no  other  way  in  which 
Religion  is  to  promote  our  Happiness;  for  I  know  no 
Happiness  but  that  of  a  good,  wise,  upright,  firm*  power- 
ful, disinterested,  elevated  Character.  1  look  to  religion 
for  blessings,  because  it  includes  and  promotes  Universal 
Excellence,  brings  the  soul  into  health  and  concord, 
enlarges  it,  unfolds  it  in  due  proportions,  and  exalts  it  to 
the  beauty  and  power  for  which  it  was  created.  It  is  the 
office  of  religion,  I  repeat  once  more,  to  call  forth  the 
HfhoU  Spirit  of  Man,  the  Intellect,  tlie  ConsL'ience,  the 
Affections,  the  Will;  to  awaken  Energy  and  holy  purpose  ; 
to  inspire  a  calm  and  rational,  yet  a  profound  love  of 
Truth  and  Goodness,  against  which  all  powers  of  the 
universe  will  be  iinpotenL  Did  I  not  hope  for  this 
quickening  influence  from  religion,  I  could  not  speak  of 
tt  as  the  Supreme  Good.  For  our  Supreme  Good  is  the 
Perfection  of  our  being;  and  nothing  which  does  not 
involve  and  promote  this  deserves  the  name. 

It  is  said,  I  know,  that  our  Happiness  comes  trom 
God,  not  from  ourselves.  And  this  language,  justly 
interpreted,  conveys  a  great  truth.  God  is  the  only 
fountain  of  Blessedness.  But  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  from  His  own  Perfection,  He  makes  beings  blessed 
through  and  according  to  the  capacities  with  which  He 
endows  them,  and  in  no  other  way.  I  can  expect  from 
my  Creator  no  Happiness  but  one  proportioned  to  my 
Nature.  And  what  is  my  Nature?  I  answer  that 
pre-eminently  I  am  a  Moral  Being.  I  have  a  sense  of 
duty,  a  perception  of  virtue,  an  inward  voice  commanding 
Tiie  with  Divine  Authority  to  reverence  Right  in  every  act, 
lo  eradicate  all  cvi!  fmiii  my  heart  and  life,  and  to 
advance  towards  that  perfectitm  of  which  I  catch  a 
glimpse,  but  which  shines  in  full  glory  far  before  me. 
Now  I  aflirm  that  the  pro|«;r  Blessedness  of  such  a 
being,  that  for  which  I  was  made,  consists  in  conforming 
myself  to  this  principle  of  Rectitude,  I  am  not  more 
conscious  that  I  live,  than  I  am  that  the  Moral  Principle 
is  given  to  be  the  governing  power  of  my  nature;  and 
that  in  resisting  it  or  in  abandoning  it  to  the  sway  of  the 
passions,  I  do  and  must  forfeit  the  ]3roi>er  good  of  my 
being.  No  other  real  good  is  left.  In  resisting  it,  I  arm 
against  myself,  and  turn  into  a  foe  the  divinest  ]>owcr  of 
my  soul;  carry  on  a  perpetual  war  in  my  own  breast^  and 
incur  that  severest  snlTering  in  the  universe,  sclf-rebukc. 
These  remarks  will  show  in  what  sense  we  are  to  believe 
that  God  gives  us  Happiness.  He  gives  it  to  us  through 
ourselves,  through  the  improvement  of  our  whole  nature, 
and  in  no  other  way.  And  the  knowledge,  love,  and  ser- 
vice of  God,  or  religion,  is  the  means  of  Supreme  Good, 
because  it  is  the  great  quickening  principle  by  which  our 
being  is  perfected 

We  are  to  be  made  happy  then — let  us  never  forget  it — 
by  what  we  arf,  not  by  what  we  Atftr,  by  the  purity  and 
power  of  our  own  minds,  and  not  by  what  is  given  us  from 
abroad.  \N'e  are  too  apt  with  insane  eagerness  to  gather 
round  ourselves  defences  and  means  of  enjoyment,  whilst 
ihe  mind  is  left  uneducated,  and  the  character  untrained. 
We  are  too  apt  to  use  religion  itself  as  a  kind  of  outward 
charm,  and  to  expect  that  it  will  make  us  hapjiy  by  some 
mysterious  agency,  instead  of  looking  to  it  as  the  Central, 
Life-giving  Principle,  and  as  the  great  refiner  and  purifier 
of  the  Soul. 

I.^Am  I  asked  how  Religion  is  the  impelling  power 
towards  Perfection,  and  how,  in  strengthening  it,  we  fortify 


ever)'  noble  principle?     I  will  give  a  few  answers  drawn, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  our  Moral  Nature, 

1,  Religion  gives  infinite  worth  to  Conscience.  Religion 
docs  not  create  Conscience.  For  whether  I  am  a  religioos 
man  or  not^  1  shall,  as  a  man,  still  liave  some  sense  of 
duty,  and  of  the  distinctions  between  good  and  evil.  But 
this  Moral  Principle  lacks  life,  when  not  quickened  and 
sustained  by  confidence  in  a  Righteous  God.  Conscience 
is  not  equal  of  itself  to  the  work  of  withstanding  tempta- 
tion, and  raising  us  to  our  true  dignity.  The  passions  are 
too  strong.  Do  not  all  feel  this  to  be  true?  Persuade  a 
man  that  no  Higher  Authority  in  the  Universe,  than  His 
own  conscience,  enjoins  on  him  self-constraint,  cut  him 
off  from  any  Higher  Lawgiver  and  Judge  than  his  own 
reason,  and  probably  he  will  become  enslaved  to  some 
lower  principle.  The  conscience  was  never  intended  to 
govern  alone.  It  was  made  to  derive  dominion  from  a 
conscious  union  with  a  Supreme  Being.  And  this  Supreme 
Being  is  revealed  to  us  by  religion.  Religion  is  faith  in 
an  Infinite  Creator,  who  delights  in  and  enjoins  (hat 
Rectitude  which  conscience  commands  us  to  seek,  I'his 
conviction  gives  a  Divine  Sanction  to  duty.  From 
religion  I  learn  that  my  Idea  of  Right  is  not  an  individual, 
private,  ]>ersonal  conviction,  but  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Universal  Parent;  that  it  is  His  Inspiration;  that  it 
is  not  a  lonely  voice  in  my  own  soul,  but  the  word  of  the 
Infinite  Will.  Now  I  see  that  Goodness  is  not  merely  a 
law  of  my  own  mind,  but  the  Supreme  J^w  of  the  Universe, 
that  all  intelligent  beings  are  subject  to  it,  that  all  creation 
conspires  to  fulfil  it.  Without  this  faith  in  a  Holy  God, 
duty  would  be  but  a  whisper  in  my  breast.  With  Him  it 
comes  in  a  voice  louder  than  all  thunders.  Without  a 
consciousness  of  God,  I  might  \\Q\Mt  to  win  ha[)piness  in 
spite  of  the  violation  of  the  law  of  Rectitude.  Now  I 
know  that  it  would  be  more  rational  to  seek  happiness  on 
the  rack  or  in  the  furnace,  than  in  wrong-doing.  All 
Nature  now  becomes  to  me  the  preacher  of  righteousness; 
for  the  fieavens  and  the  earth,  the  sunshiiie  and  storms, 
in  their  very  Order,  reveal  an  Almighty  Power,  who  is 
pledged  to  the  support  of  virtue  and  to  the  suppression  of 
sin.  Without  a  God,  there  would  be  no  other  Inspector 
of  my  motives,  thoughts,  desires,  and  purposes,  than  my 
own  soul;  and  I  might  succeed  in  disguising  from  myself, 
and  hiding  from  others,  inward  impurity  and  deformity. 
But  now  a  Light  more  piercing  than  a  thousand  suns, 
and  veiled  by  no  cloud  nor  night,  shines  full  upon  me; 
and  1  feel  that  my  most  secret  purijoses  lie  bare  before 
Infinite  Purity.  Who  does  not  recognise  the  authority 
added  to  conscience,  the  sanction  given  to  duty,  by  this 
confidence  in  an  Almighty  Lawgiver,  and  an  Ever-present 
Judge,  whose  law  and  supreme  delight  are  the  Moral 
Perfection  of  His  children  ? 

2.  In  another  view,  Religion  is  the  great  spring  of 
Moral  improvement  This  confidence  in  God  alone  gives 
the  ho])e  of  reaching  Perfection.  Ho)>e  ins|iires  energy. 
But  without  trust  in  God  I  have  no  sufficient  hope  to 
excite  and  sustain  persevering  efforts  after  excellence. 
True,  there  arc  other  aids  of  virtue  besides  religion— the 
approbation  and  rebukes  of  conscience,  the  esteem  and 
honour  of  fellow-being.s,  the  present  recompenses  of 
uprightness  and  charity.  But  that  watchful  discipline 
over  the  inmost  thoughts  and  niutives,  that  aspiration  after 
disinterestedness  and  inward  [jurily,  that  scorn  of  suffering 
in  the  way  of  well-doing,  that  preference  of  the  soul's 
health  and  progress  to  outward  interests,  that  conflict  with 
absorbing  self-love — all   of    which    are    so   essential    to 
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eminence  and  pennanence  of  Reclilude— come  not  from 
ourselves.  They  demand  conlinual,  fresh  supplies  of 
Divine  Inspiration.  So  tremendous  is  the  power  of 
passion,  so  subtle  is  temptation,  so  contagious  is  the 
influence  of  example,  that  a  man,  conscious  of  no  Higher 
power  than  his  own,  and  expecting  no  improvement  but 
such  as  he  can  compass  by  his  unaided  will,  might  well 
despair  of  resisting  tlie  combined  [xjwers  of  evil.  An 
Infinite  Motive  is  needed  to  quicken  us  in  this  ncrcr- 
cnding  war  with  selfishness  and  the  world.  And  where  is 
buch  a  motive  to  be  found*  if  we  believe  in  no  Everlasting 
Friend  of  goodness,  and  in  no  Future  Life  where  our 
present  spiritual  growth  will  be  crowned  with  Perfection? 
Take  away  the  prophetic  hopes  of  religion,  and  my 
nature  is  full  of  discouraging  contradictions.  I  see  and 
approve  the  good,  and  resolve  on  amendment  and  progress. 
I  have  conceptions  of  excellence,  which  I  burn  to  make 
real  in  character  and  deed.  But  the  weight  of  mortality 
depresses  the  spirit  to  the  dust;  resistless  currents  are 
hurrying  down  my  nature  to  indulgence;  there  is  a 
tendency  to  excess  in  every  passion  and  impulse;  and 
sensuality  and  sloth  pcr|)ctually  thwart  the  upward  efforts 
of  the  moral  nature.  Is  there  in  the  universe  no  Power 
of  Good  to  overcome  evil  higher  than  I  am  conscious  of 
in  my  own  breast?  How  then  can  I  ever  realise  that 
Ideal  of  excellence  which  shines  l>eforc  me?  Then  can  I 
attain  at  best  but  to  a  low  virtue.  AVhen  I  consider  loo 
— as  without  religious  failh  I  must— that  even  this  low 
virtue  will  soon  pass  from  me,  that  I  have  n:*  power  to 
preserve  it  beyond  the  grave,  that  every  liigh  aspiration, 
benevolent  spnpathy,  and  upright  energy  is  lo  i>erish  with 
ihe  body,  what  motive  remains  sutlicient  to  quicken  me 
in  becoming  better?  Hope  is  the  gift  of  religion. 
Religion  teaches  not  only  that  there  is  an  Inhnile  I.aw- 
giver,  but  an  Infinite  Inspirer  of  virtue.  It  teaches  us 
that  Cod  delights  to  perfect  His  intclHgcnt  offspring; 
that  He  has  made  us  for  the  very  end  of  imparting  to  us 
His  own  Spirit;  and  that  there  are  no  tK.ii!nds  to  this 
communication  of  His  Life.  It  leaches  us  lliat  we  are 
subjected  to  temptations,  both  within  and  without,  a-s  a 
trial  to  awaken  effort,  to  remind  us  of  our  need  of  aid, 
and  to  prepare  us  for  a  higher  mode  of  spiritual  being. 
It  teaches  us  that  the  Ever-Living  has  infinite  love  for 
each  human  soul,  and  that  present  virtue  is  but  the  germ 
of  an  tver-growing  goodness.  According  to  religion  no 
effort  can  be  lost  What  we  gain  here  we  shall  carry  with 
us  llicretfier.  Death  will  bear  birth  into  a  new  life. 
Sprung  from  an  Eternal  Parent,  surely  as  God  lives  we 
ar*  to  live  for  ever.  Our  connection  with  the  Eternal 
One  gives  us  a  hold  on  all  future  ages.  In  Him  there  is 
a  power  to  uphold  and  carr)'  us  forward  tlirough  a 
Koundtess  Universe,  and  without  end.  Believing  in  the 
All-good,  I  feel  that  the  Perfection  of  my  own  Spirit  ib 
no  dream;  that  it  may  become  a  reality;  that  the  Spirit 
may  actually  be  pure,  f>owerful,  bright  and  blessed  as  an 
angel's;  that,  if  faithful  to  llie  laws  of  the  Religious  Life, 
I  shall  conquer  not  only  death,  but  what  is  so  much  more 
terrible  than  death,  the  power  of  moral  evil  I  Believing  in 
a  Heavenly  I'atlier,  I  can  set  no  bound  to  my  hope  of 
what  man  is  to  become  under  the  purifying  influence  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  religion.  I  anticipate  that  here  on 
lATth,  perhaps  at  no  dbtani  day,  when  Christianity  shall 
be  purified  from  its  corruptions,  human  character  will  rise 
to  greater  dignity  and  beauty,  than  we  can  now  conceive. 
And  when  I  look  forward  to  the  Future  World,  to  a 
*.uccc«Aion  cf  ages  without  end,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  a 


sense  of  impotence  to  conjecture  to  what  heights  of  |>ower, 
love,  happiness,  a  human  being,  loyal  to  (Jod  and  toduty^ 
is  destined  to  attain.  The  most  glowing  language,  in 
which  genius  and  piety  have  sought  to  shadow  forth  the 
felicities  of  man's  future  being,  seems  but  tame  and 
inexpressive.  Man,  improving  for  ever  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Infinite  and  Immortal  God,  is  assured  of  a 
destiny  as  incomprehensible  now  as  is  God's  own  being. 

3.  I  can  offer  but  one  other  consideration  to  show  that 
Religion  is  the  great  spring  of  elevation  in  Character.  It 
offers  to  us,  for  our  veneration  and  love,  and  [K'rpetual 
intercourse,  a  Being  whose  Character  comprehends  all 
venerable  and  lovely  attributes;  who  rev'eals  to  us  within 
Himself,  without  spot  or  limit,  that  very  Perfection  of 
Goodness,  after  wliich  our  moral  nature  im]>els  us  to 
aspire.  A^'e  all  know  the  aid  which  the  mind  acquires 
from  comniimion  with  a  human  being  of  noble  qualities; 
how  in  admiring  him  it  c.\alts  itself;  how  his  presence, 
voice,  countenance,  influence,  lift  it  above  its  ordinary 
tone.  To  contemplate  and  love  excellence  is  to  be 
inspired  by  it.  Attachment  to  an  excellent  being  is  itself 
excellent  and  conforms  us  to  his  image.  Now  religion 
places  us  in  the  presence  of  Infinite  Purity.  It  raises  the 
mind  in  meditation,  gratitude,  and  sympathy,  and  filial 
awe  to  the  Father  of  the  Universe.  It  recognises  every- 
where in  creation  the  traces  and  radiant  signatures  of  the 
Greatest  and  Best  Mind.  It  teaches  us  to  feel  that  a 
Higher  than  man's  agency,  a  Grander  than  Man's  presence 
for  e\xr  surrounds  us.  I  know  nothing  but  this  conscious 
relationship  with  an  Existence  more  exalted  than  our  own 
that  can  truly  elevate  us.  We  suffer,  and  often  deeply, 
by  our  intercourse  with  fellow-beings.  Perpetually  we  are 
tempted  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  lower  feelings,  tUl 
we  become  insensible  to  the  reality  and  worth  of  our 
highest  spiritual  nature.  But  by  feeling  the  Presence  and 
the  Perfection  of  our  Spirttun!  Father,  the  consciousness 
of  our  own  sj^iritual  being  brightens  within  us.  Sentiments 
of  love  and  venorniion  towards  this  Invisible  Source  of  all 
spiritual  good  subdue  the  depressing  influences  of  our 
material  organisation.  Religion,  where  it  becomes  a 
Principle  of  Life,  works  a  greater  transformation  in  our 
existence,  than  would  be  wrought  were  a  new  eye  given  to 
us,  by  which  we  should  behold  ourselves  surrounded  with 
a  higher  race  of  Spiritual  Beings,  and  thus  should  be 
enabled  to  enter  into  intimate  intercourse  with  them.  In 
truth  all  other  friendshi|>s  are  ixjwcrlcss  to  exalt  the 
character  or  to  give  happiness,  compared  with  this  Divine 
Friendship  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Religious  Life. 

IL— The  doctrine  that  Religion  can  do  us  good,  only 
by  refining  and  perfecting  our  Whole  Being,  is  of  such 
great  moment,  that  I  |jroceed  to  illustrate  it  further.  For 
1  am  satisfied  that  one  cause  of  the  limited  sway  of 
religion  i.s  the  narrow  conception  fomicd  of  its  function. 
That  religion  is  a  L^niversal  Princijile,— sjireading  its 
influence  through  the  whale  being,  developing  every 
power  to  a  fulness  which  it  could  not  otherwise  attain, 
diffusing  inspiration  through  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
Conscience  and  the  Will,  taking  under  its  purifying  rule 
the  Appetites  and  Pas.sions  as  well  as  the  Affections,  im- 
parling fresh  interest  to  common  existence,  exalting  and 
expanding  practical  energy,  refining  and  adorning  social 
manners,  adding  cheerfulness  as  well  as  purity  to  friendly 
intercourse,  and  blessing  us  only  by  this  uni\'ersai]y 
enlivening  agency, — this  is  a  truth  not  yet  understood  as 
it  should  be.  Hence  to  many,  Rehgion»  instead  of  being 
thought  of  as  comprehending  whatever  is  good,  wise, 
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etic,  beautiful,  j^rcnt  and  happy  in  Human  Nature, 
IS  a  word  of  doubtful  import,— especially  suggesting 
notions  of  restraint,  repression,  narrowness  of  thought, 
exclusive  feeling  and  habitual  gloom. 

I  could  not  commend  tlic  Rt-Iigious  Life,  did  I  not 
view  it  in  the  broad  light  in  which  I  am  now  attempting 
to  place  it  For  nothing  can  make  us  truly  happy  but 
our  Perfection.  And  the  ver>'  idea  of  Perfection  is,  that 
the  whoh  nature  of  a  being  is  unfolded  in  due  proportion, 
BO  that  the  highest  and  worthiest  |x>wers  will  hold  ascend- 
ency, and  all  others  by  acting  in  their  true  sjiheres,  will 
fulfil  the  end  for  which  they  were  given.     Such  Universal 

evelopmenl  constitutes,  as  we  all  know,  the  health  and 
■beauty  of  the  bud)'.  A  man  in  whom  a  few  organs  only 
Would  grow  would  be  a  monster.  Even  if  this  excess 
should  occur  in  his  noblest  organs,  as  the  head  or  the 
eve,  we  should  still  regard  him  as  deformed.  The  body 
IS  a  healthful  and  beautiful  organisation  only  when  the 
principle  of  life  acts  generously  through  all  its  parts,  ex- 
panding all  in  a  just  degree,  so  that  each  rontrihutes  to 
the  vigour  and  symmetry  of  the  whole.  Such  an  organi- 
sation we  call  a  Perfect  Body.  And  so  Perfection  of 
Mind  consists  in  well-proportioned  activity  and  life, 
through  all  its  faculties,  affeitions,  desires,  powers, 
whereby  they  all  grow  up  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

'J'he  prevalent  error  always  has  been,  that  men  have 
confined  their  conceptions  of  religion  too  much  to  its  direct 
agencies.  They  have  supposed  it  to  con.sist  chiefly  in 
immediate  thoughts  of  God,  in  immediate  addresses  to 
Him,  and  in  fer\'ours  of  emotion  called  forth  by  imme- 
diate contemplation  of  His  glory.  Now  religion  so 
viewed  cannot  insure  our  highest  happiness.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  these  spiritual  acts  are  often  the  most  delight- 
ful of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  The  pious  man, 
when  able  to  concentrate  every  energy  of  mind  and  heart 
upon  the  Infinite  (Joodne.ss  of  his  Creator,  and  to  enter 
by  faith  and  hope  into  conmiunion  with  the  Unseen  and 
Kverlasting  World,  has  a  foretaste  of  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glorj'.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  elevation 
of  thought  and  feeling  is  not  designed  to  be  the  ordinary 
slate  of  even  the  most  improved  human  beings.  We 
were  plainly  not  designed  for  this  constant  intense  action 
of  our  spirits  towards  our  Creator.  No  effort  on  our 
part  can  long  sustain  it  And  were  it  sustained  for  a 
]irutracted  period,  it  would  end  in  the  exhaustion  and 
derangement  of  our  faculties.  Besides,  there  are  not  a 
few  who  seem  constitutionally  incapacitated  for  such 
ardour  of  religious  emotion.  If  religion  insured  our 
happiness,  then,  only  as  giving  us  an  immediate  enjoy- 
ment of  Cod,  it  would  really  contribute  but  little  to  our 
well-being, —  the  greater  part  of  life  being  necessarily 
devoted  to  other  duties  and  engagements,  to  intercourse 
with  fellow-beings,  to  toils  and  relaxations,  and  to  putting 
forth  creative  energy  on  the  material  world.  We  cannot 
live  absorbed  in  the  work  of  adoration.  We  cannot  keep 
our  minds  perpetually  bent  upon  one  object  And  the 
brighter  that  object  the  sooner  are  we  tlazzled  and  ex- 
hausted. 

1  am  conscious  that  I  was  made  for  an  endless  variety 
of  thoughts,  interests,  sympathies,  and  oerupaiions.  I 
have  curiosity  impelling  me  to  seek  the  new  and  explore 
the  mysterious;  the  rea.soning  faculty  prompting  me  to 
infer  the   unknown  from   tlic  known,  and  to  rise  from 

L particulars  to  general  truths;  imagination  for  ever  sur- 
passing the  bounds  of  the  real  and  the  present;  the  love 
ol   beauty  enjoying  all  harmonies;  social  affections,  put- 


ting on  a  thousand  forms  according  to  the  relations  and 
characters  of  those  around  me;  the  senses,  through  which 
countless  images  and  symbols  of  the  material  world  rush 
in  and  throng  my  mind;  and  finally  animal  appetites 
compelling  mc  to  put  forth  energy  upon  material  objects. 
Now  all  these  principlc-s  and  tendencies  of  my  nature  are 
various  capacities  of  enjoyment,  and  all  demand  their 
proper  forms  of  good.  Nothing  can  make  mc  truly 
hap])y  but.  a  Universal  Principle,  that  watches  over,  pro- 
tects, calls  forth,  and  gratifies  in  their  due  order  all  these 
various  elements  of  my  being.  Such  I  hold  to  be  the 
influence  of  religion;  and  it  is  through  this  function  that 
it  becomes  our  Supreme  Good. 

I  insist  the  more  on  this,  because  religion  has  suffered 
from  nothing  so  much  as  the  false  notion  of  its  being  an 
exclusive  principle.  Men  in  all  ages  have  thought  that 
they  must  sacrifice  to  religion  some  elements  of  their 
nature.  To  cherish  the  Religious  Principle,  some  have 
warred  against  tlieir  social  affections,  and  have  led  solitary 
lives;  some  against  their  senses,  and  have  abjured  all 
pleasure  in  asceticism;  some  against  reason,  and  have 
superstitiously  feared  to  think;  some  against  imagination, 
and  have  foolishly  dreaded  to  read  poetry  or  books  of 
fiction;  some  against  the  political  and  patriotic  principle, 
and  have  shrunk  from  public  affairs:  all  apprehending 
that  if  they  were  to  give  free  range  to  their  natural 
emotions,  their  Religious  Life  would  be  chilled  or  extin- 
guished. Tlius  the  notion  of  hostility,  between  Religion 
and  Human  Nature,  has  in  some  form  or  other  insinuated 
itself  into  believers  of  most  different  systems  of  faith. 
Now,  in  oi^position  to  all  such  views,  I  would  maintain, 
that  the  true  office  of  religion  is  to  bring  out  the  wiu)U 
nature  of  man  in  harmonious  activity,  and  that,  by  thus 
developing  it  after  a  F^ivine  Order,  to  show  how  divine  a 
work  Human  Nature  is,  and  for  what  Divine  Happiness 
it  is  destined. 

To  understind  better  this  office  and  agency  of  religion, 
let  us  observe  that  our  nature  is  composed  of  Superior  and 
Inferior  powers.  AH  these  religion  takes  imder  its  care, 
the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  But  it  promotes  our 
happiness  in  an  especial  manner  by  enlivening  and  per- 
fecting the  highest  first  And  to  this  influence  of  religion 
the  necessary  limits  of  this  discourse  compel  mc  to  con- 
fine attention.  These  higher  powers  of  human  nature  arc 
commonly  ranged  under  two  classes,  the  Moral  and  the 
Rational — the  first  C-allcd  Conscience,  or  the  power  of 
Rectitude;  the  last  called  Intellect,  or  the  power  of 
knowing  Truth.  These  being  our  highest  powers,  nothing 
can  be  plainer,  as  was  argued  under  the  former  head  of 
this  discourse,  than  that  our  happiness  depends  u[X)n 
their  free  and  full  development  'Ihe  just  view  of  religion, 
which  I  am  anxious  to  present,  is,  that  it  is  the  great 
Principle  by  which  these  distinguishing  powers  of 
humanity  are  quickened  and  enlarged,  and  that  in  this 
way  it  chiefly  promotes  our  happiness-  Under  the  former 
head,  I  have  shown  how  religion  perfects  our  Moral 
Faculties  by  unfolding  the  Conscience.  I  pass  now  to 
the  second  class  of  our  higher  faculties,  the  Rational,  and 
would  briefly  show  that  it  is  the  office  of  religion  to  per- 
fect the  Intellect. 

It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  as  yet  the  Intellect  is  a 
source  of  but  little  happiness  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 
In  the  vast  muhitudes,  among  all  nations,  it  is  doomed  to 
inaction  and  lethargy.  In  the  labouring  classes  of  every 
lajid  it  is  famished  by  want  of  eduiaiion,  oppressed  by 
drudging  toil  and  urgent  necessities  of  the  animal  nature, 
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An/J  \t\  it)\  fUAMr%,  hrfiwerier  •'.ntervatt/t  latrilcrt  m  «oo 

H  yH  to  \^  iiiintVfmeA  to  a  r/.nv,w'^<*niKi*  r^f  iw  real  iitery. 
To  frl»j<i^^  F  Vj'A  »s  th-t  fr>wer  hy  which  thia  <!miie 
fartiUy  ii  t//  ^^  r^«fM  an/1  -Kialte/i  tr.  its  erne  felirky. 
Am  f  a^kH  hrrtf  rtH^ti*'^  a«s  *c  h-metiriany  apo«  tf»e 
Im*n/;rt»  f  answer  in  wnwj;*  »ay^  '5*  wHirJi  a  few^  «rfy 
fan  rv>w  >yr  %f:U:tted  if^  inuACration- 

r  HtM^m,  then,  b  th«  j^reat  Inspirtr  *jf  the  I«etex 
in  the  fiwt  pSact,  ^>y  «hi^>j«in^  it*  «-w«RtiaI  j^-anifcnr,  and 
hy  f/rji<,hm;r  it  ti>  rcreTcrw^  it^eit  It  is  rdj^m  onty  that 
tt:'df  Yic%  ij^  thi*  retreren/^^  lix  th<r  IntcIIerx  For  it  alone 
revt:^\%  to  tw  rhe  r/wmwiion  oi  the  Inteflert  with  0*xL  its 
4eTiv»tum  from  Hi*  WivJonn,  m  neamew  to  His  ReavwL 
it«  f  Ttp^tky  tA  ererbsnim^  ttfjr^vm  o<  Hi*  liriit  of  Trnth. 
%t\m^tff\  iffftn  fWj^  I  'jm  r«gar/l  my  intellcrt  only  as  a 
fKiwer,  whi/  h  i*  to  eiyJore  hut  a  brief  s^n,  and  whir.h  can 
arlvanr*;  \mt  little  heyowl  it.«  present  fy^nrK  And  when 
V;  viewed,  I  am  o|>fire^**ed  f>y  the  f.onv:io«aTie«i  of  the 
imfK/terye  and  tnxvHwAentjy  of  human  imcftigcnce. 
'Iliere  i^  not  a  nin^  rjhjer,t  of  tny  ihooght  in  regaord  to 
whifh  the  unkn^mn  doe*  not  infinitely  e«eed  what  I  am 
ahlc  (o  kn'-zw.  The  moment  I  wooJd  penetrate  beneath 
the  wjifare,  whether  of  material  thii^  or  of  spiritiial 
l»einjf<,  wh*:th<rf  fff  the  lifelcn*  uttme  or  of  the  thmking 
Vffil,  f  find  a  derrth  utterly  unfath^mjaWe  by  my  reason  in 
this  f/re*ent  i»tage  of  exwtenrc.  And  even  within  the 
narr//w  *f>herc  of  artnal  knowledge,  errors  cotisuntly 
admi-mnh  me  fA  my  mental  weak  new.  So  that  every  act 
of  my  mind  lea/h  to  most  humbling  and  discouraging 
e%tmne%  of  itvrif  I  do  not  wonder  that  men  of  superior  ! 
intellip;cn/.e,  l/ut  wanting  in  reli^^>us  faith,  have  been  led 
\fy  a  review  <W  the  cirtravaganres  and  baffled  efforts  of  the 

f>hilo<»oj;hit  rlass  to  treat  with  cf^ntempt  all  claims  of 
Him.in  rcav>n  tj/f  attaining  to  truth.  It  is  only  as  we 
af;frrch/'nd  our  relationship  to  an  All-wise  fJod,  that  we 
ran  tmdcrstand  mirsclves,  and  l>eromc  to  ourselves 
objects  fff  awe  and  solemn  interest.  The  human  mind, 
regar/IH  as  the  offspring  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  consciously 
fiartakrs  of  the  grandair  of  its  sf^urce.  I^  me  know  that 
an  Infinite  Intclligenre  jicrvades  the  Universe,  and  I  feel 
that  intelligence  without  iK^unds  may  be  possible  also  for 
myself,  fx't  me  further  know  that  this  Infinite  IntelH- 
gen'o  is  the  I'nrent  of  my  mind,  has  an  interest  in  it, 
walrhrs  over  it  and  created  it  that  it  should  unfold  for 
ever,  and  partake  more  and  more  of  His  own  truth,  and  how 
ran  I  but  regard  my  intellect  with  veneration?  Then  I 
\fHjk  abroad  upf>n  this  vast  creation,  which  before  had  dis- 
couraged me,  with  joy  and  ho[)e;  for  I  see  in  its  very 
vnstness  only  a  wider  field  for  intellectual  culture.  I 
crnsr  to  U"  depressed  by  learning  slowly,  if  I  am  to  learn 
for  ever,  Nr»r  am  I  any  longer  cast  down  by  difficulties 
in  gnining  truth ;  for  the  energy  and  hardihood  of  thought, 
acrniired  l»y  struggling  with  obstacles  and  by  a  laborious 
trnminji,  nre  the  best  prei>arntion  for  an  endless  progress. 
Rrlij^ion  thus  reveals  the  grandeur,  and  still  more  the 
sacrrdness,  of  human  intellect.  For  it  shows  that  Reason 
is  not  fi^Miratively  but  really  a  Divine  Energy  working  in 
us.  No  other  motive  can  have  equal  efficacy  in  teaching 
us  tf)  wntrh  over  and  expand  this  heavenly  gift  The 
|K)wrr  of  this  motive  is  but  little  known,  because  man's 
Uvinj;  Relationship  with  Ood  through  the  rt'fai  influence 
of  rejif^ion  has  ns  yet  been  but  faintly  comprehended; 
and  what  has  l>een  called  religion  has  too  often  tended  to 
flr)rress  rather  than  to  invigorate  human  reason. 


ai  f m  awdier  way  tefiguM  gftcs  5fe  ra  t&e  Tnfriicrt, 
and  converc!  its  action  into  a  means  of  rov.  It  commD- 
nzcaces  new  in^rest  to  afi  objects  of  thonsht,  R^gioo 
hezins  hy  revealing  to  cs  the  most  fnceresmig  Being  in  tfic 
Um^*rflt  whcjse  Oiancter  b  ineiihanstibie  a&e  m  its 
essentiaJ  Perfectioti  and  in.  rts  »wrfT*-TO  Manzfistatioos ; 
and  whose  nearness  to  ns^  and  conauu  Indoience  tcpoa 
OS.  arrest  the  mrnd  with  intense  adrairanon.  soch  as  all 
other  beings  cannoC  inspire  Xor  is  ths  aS.  Refigion 
neveaLs  Creation  to  ns  as  vitmny  connected  with  dtis  Being 
of  beings,  the  work  of  His  mressant  power,  the  object 
of  His  constant  care,  comprehended  within  IXs  bomid- 
less  goodness,  and  moved  and  ^a&sA  by  His  inffoent 
energy-  Thus  it  throws  a  new  I%fac  over  aH  existences, 
and  in  rests  them  with  a  portk>n  of  the  interest  with 
which  God  Himself  b  r^gurded.  Vest  AH  thin^  within 
and  arocnd  ns,  the  earth,  sea  and  heareiu  oar  feSow- 
creatores  and  the  material  world,  human  nature  and 
human  history,  all  rise  into  a  brighter  giory,  disclose  pro- 
foonder  meanings,  and  attract  the  mind  widi  a  newchauin, 
when  once  they  are  associated  in  oor  thot^ts  wkfa  the 
Infinite  Mind.  The  Vnireise  becomes  an  open  book  of 
Divine  Wis<k>m.  Nothir^  appears  too  small  to  become 
worthy  of  study,  when  we  recognise  that  God  has  im- 
printed on  it  His  Thought,  and  left  within  it  some  symbol 
of  His  own  Perfection.  AD  true  Science  is  essentially 
ref^iousL  It  springs  from  the  intuition  of  Permanent  and 
Unrversal  Law  in  Nature.  And  its  end  is  to  trace  out 
connections,  dependencies,  and  harmonioas  laws  through- 
out creation.  It  looks  upon  Nature  as  one  vast  system, 
as  a  complex  whole,  all  parts  of  which  are  bound  together 
and  are  co-working  for  the  common  good.  Now  these 
harmonies,  connections,  general  laws,  and  common  pur- 
poses are  all  the  emanation  and  expression  of  a  Supreme 
and  Disposing  Mind.  They  are  Divine  Intelligence  made 
visible.  It  is  then  the  Intelligence  pervading  Nature  that 
Science  studies.  Thus  in  all  its  discoveries  it  is  virttially 
tracing  out  the  method  of  Divine  Reason,  and,  however 
unintentionally,  it  contributes  to  the  glory  of  God's 
Revealed  Truth.  The  tendencies  of  Science  are  all 
towards  God.  And  consequently  it  can  never  be  prose- 
cuted so  triumphantly  and  so  joyfully,  as  when  quickened 
and  led  by  the  living  consciousness  of  Communion  with 
the  Infinite  Mind. 

3.  This  leads  us  to  another  view,  showing  us  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Religious  Principle  in  perfecting  the  Intellect 
It  favours  that  primary  virtue  of  an  intelligent  being,  fair- 
ness of  mind,  the  honest  disposition  to  receive  light 
whencesoever  it  may  come.  This  uprightness  of  judg- 
ment, impartiality  in  research,  and  superiority  to  prejudice 
contributes  more  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  to  real 
wisdom,  than  the  most  splendid  genius  or  the  most 
laborious  acquirement  This  simple  sincerity  is  worth 
more  than  all  books,  teachers,  colleges,  and  literary  appa- 
ratus. No  matter  with  what  power  of  intellect  a  man 
may  be  gifted,  no  matter  how  extensive  may  be  his 
means  of  knowledge,  if  he  want  candour,  openness  to 
conviction,  readiness  to  see  and  acknowledge  error,  and 
above  all  reverence  for  Truth  as  sacred,  his  intellectual 
endowments  will  be  used  only  to  fortify  himself  in 
prejudice,  to  defend  opinions  which  passion  has  recom- 
mended to  his  intellect,  or  to  invent  doctrines  which  will 
best  serve  to  build  up  his  fame.  The  wildest  theories, 
most  ruinous  projecte,  and  most  pernicious  principles, 
have  owed  their  origin  to  highly  intellectual  men.  Now 
I   know  no  influence  like  that  of  religion  to  form  an 
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nprfgfVt  tniritf.  This  influence  it  exerts,  not  only  by 
inspiring  us  with  that  re^'e^ence  fct  the  intellect  already 
spoken  of,  but  also  by  awakening  the  conviction  that  the 
intdleci  is  formed  for  continual  progress  toward  Truth; 
and  that,  consequently,  to  chain  it  down  to  its  present 
imperfect  view-s,  is  to  rob  it  of  its  destiny.  Still  more 
religion  exerts  this  influence,  by  making  us  feel  that  we 
Are  carrying  on  our  most  private  inquiries,  reasonings, 
judgments,  in  the  Presence  of  that  God,  who  is  Infinite 
Light,  and  whose  Intelligence  is  Truth.  It  is  the  secrecy 
with  which  the  mind  prosecutes  its  researches,  weighs 
'evidence,  and  makes  objections,  that  tempts  us  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  light.  But  a  consciousness  of  the 
Presence  of  God  to  the  mind  brings  home  to  us  our 
responsibility  for  our  judgments  as  well  as  actions.  The 
consciousness  that  His  |)ure  eye  inspects  us,  comi)eIs 
us  to  inspect  ourselves  and  to  guard  jealously  against 
c\'ery  influence  from  abroad,  or  from  our  own  passions, 
■which  may  pen-ert  the  reason.  Thus  it  makes  luminous 
the  intellect  Religion  opens  the  mind  to  Truth;  and 
Truth  is  the  atmosphere  wherein  our  rational  nature 
becomes  illumined  and  made  fit  to  enter  the  world  of 
perfect  light 

4.  This  doctrine,  that  it  is  religion  which  chiefly 
quickens  the  Iniellect  and  makes  it  a  blessing,  might  be 
illustrated  by  a  variety  of  considerations  which  it  was  my 
hope  to  place  before  you,  but  on  which  time  is  wanting 
to  enlarge.  I  intended,  for  instance,  to  show  that  the 
principle  of  Universal  Love,  which  is  embraced  in  true 
religion,  and  is  indeed  its  Essence,  disposes  the  mind  to 
the  most  enlarged  thinking,  and  at  the  same  time  mnkcs 
knowledge  active  and  practical,'  thus  converting  it  into 
Wisdom,  by  directing  it  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest 

[^ood  in  the  ser\'ice  of  mankind. 

5.  Again,  I  particularly  intended  to  show  that  religion 
'is  a  source  of  light  to  the  Intellect  by  opening  to  it  the 
Ihighest   order   of  truths,  and  thus  introducing  it   to  a 


Celestial  Happiness.  On  this  topic  it  might  not  beeas^ 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  mysticism.  I  believe,  however, 
and  I  wished  to  prove,  that  the  highest  truths  are  not 
those  which  we  learn  from  abroad.  No  outwnrd  teaching 
can  bestow  them.  They  are  unfolded  from  within,  by 
our  very  progress  in  the  Religious  Life.  New  ideas  of 
Perfection,  new  convictiofM  of  Immortality,  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  God,  a  new  perception  of  our  Spiritual 
Nature,  come  to  us  as  revelations,  and  open  upon  us  with 
a  splendour  which  belongs  not  to  this  world.  Thus  we 
gain  the  jwwer  to  look  with  deej>cr  penetration  into 
human  life,  as  well  as  into  the  universe.  We  read  a 
wider  significance  in  events.  We  attain  to  glimjises  of 
the  Infinite  Mind  and  of  a  Future  World,  which,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  define  them  in  human  speech,  we 
yet  know  to  correspond  to  realities.  Now  this  higher 
wisdom,  whereby  the  Intellect  anticipates  the  bright 
visions  which  await  it  in  another  life,  comes  only  from 
the  growth  and  dominant  influence  of  the  Religious 
Principle,  by  which  we  become  transformed  more  and 
more  into  the  likeness  of  God.  So  true  is  it  that 
Religion  makes  Intellect  a  blessing,  and  an  infinite 
blessing. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  thtis  aimed  to  show  how 
Religion  is  our  Supreme  Good,  by  giving  life  and  force  to 
our  highest  powers,  bringing  them  into  the  healthiest  and 
most  harmonious  activity,  and  quickening  us  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Perfection.  Earnestly  do  I  insist  that  Religion 
blesses  us  by  no  mysterious  agency  in  procuring  the 
favour  of  an  All-powerful  Being  who  will  do  everything 
for  us  without  our  co-operation,  but  by  unfolding  that 
pure,  firm,  disinterested,  lofty  Character,  and  that  large, 
just,  and  wise  Intelligence, — which  conform  us  to  the 
likeness  of  our  Divine  Parent,  and  best  fit  us  to  enjoy 
fellowship  with  Him,  in  His  Natural  Creation  and  in  His 
Spiritual  World.  Religion  welcomes  us  to  be  Perfect,  as 
our  Father  in  Heaven  is  Perfect 
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Luke  li.  10.  11,  12:  "Behold,  1  bring  ydu  good  tidings  of  grrfat 
joy,  whifh  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  i.s  Iiorn  ihis  dny  a 
SavJouT,  which  U  Christ  the  Lord.  And  tlus  &haU  1>e  a  !Ugn  unlo 
you :  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in 
a  manger." 

Christmas  has  conie  once  more- — the  day  devoted  by 
the  large  majority  of  Christians  to  the  comraemoration  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour.  In  both  hemispheres  of  our 
globe,  and  almost  from  pok  to  pole,  tlie  voice  of  thanks- 
giving to-day  is  lifted  up,  for  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the 
world  The  appropriation  of  this  ^day  for  a  festival  is 
not,  indeed,  a  part  of  our  religion.  But  it  is  natural,  it 
is  human, — when  so  many  of  our  brethren  are  turning 
their  hearts  and  thoughts  to  Bethlehem,— that  we  should 
repair  thither  with  them  to  sympathise  in  their  pious 
gratitude.  Accordingly,  this  text  has  been  chosen,  as  the 
guide  of  our  morning  meditations. 

Why  then  should  we  feel  *' great  joy,"  as  in  thought  we 
gather  around  this  ''.Babe"!ying  in  the  "Manger"?  The 
question  may  be  answered  in  various  forms.  Two  views 
are  suggested  by  the  text,  to  which  I  shall  ask  in  turn 
your   attention.     First,   we   should   rejoice,   because  we 


have  a  Saviour,  who  was  Itom;  and  secondly,  because  his 
birth  was  marked  by  conditions  of  singular  hutnUiation, 
After  considering  these  two  [xjints,  I  will  close  this  dis- 
course with  unfolding  the  sense,  in  which,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  this  Bahc,  boni  in  the  Manger  of  Bethlehem, 
became  and  is  a  Savwur. 

I. — It  is  a  ground  of  great  joy,  1  think,  that  we  have  a 
Saviour  who  was  (>orft  to  us,- — that  is  a  Saviour  who 
appeared  in  our  oitm  Naiun^  You  know  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  many  Christians — a  doctrine  supported  appa- 
rently by  the  letter  of  various  texts — that  Jesus  existed 
before  his  human  birth.  Now,  I  say,  that  it  is  a  cause  of 
gratitude  and  joy,  that  he  did  not  come  to  us  in  a  pre- 
existent  glory— that  he  did  not  descend  from  Heaven  in 
the  array  of  an  archangel.  It  is  a  matter  of  joy  that  our 
Deliverer  was  clothed  with  humanity.  For  this  has 
brought  him  near  us,  and  established  a  bond  ci  sympathy 
which  is  inestimably  precious. 

Jesus  by  his  birth,  was  truly  a  human  bemg;  and 
in  this  we  should  rejoice.  He  was  flesh  of  our  flesh.  He 
had  our  wants  and  desires,  our  hunger  and  ihirst»  our 
sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  our  natural   passions. 
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He  was  bom  of  woman,  was  folded  in  a  mothers  arms, 
was  nourished  from  a  mothers  breast;  and  he  felt  the 
gratitude,  the  tenderness  of  a  son.  He  bore  the  relations 
of  human  life  towards  kindfed,  neighbours,  and  friends. 
He  grew  up  amidst  the  bbours  of  mortal  men,  ate  the 
bread  of  his  own  earnings,  and  was  acquainted  by  expe- 
rience with  the  hardships  to  which  the  multitude  of  man- 
kind are  exposed  He  was  thus  actually  one  of  our  race, 
a  Jirother  of  the  great  Human  Family.  And  we  have 
reason  to  rejoice  that  such  a  Deliverer  was  sent  to  us.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  benefit  of  such  an 
apix}intment  is,  that  it  gives  us  a  Sa^nour  who  can  sympa- 
thise with  us  more  strongly  than  one  who  had  not  been 
born.  But  it  certainly  does  give  us  a  Saviour  whose 
iymiKiihy  we  c^in  better  understand.  And  this  is  of  vast 
moment  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  Superangelic 
Being,  continuing  such,  might  not  have  entered  into 
all  our  wants  and  feelings  as  truly  as  one  of  our  race. 
Our  ideas  of  higher  orders  of  beings  are  very  much  per- 
verted, by  the  habit  of  comparing  them  with  the  higher 
ranks  of  man  on  earth.  \Ve  are  apt  to  conceive  of 
Angels,  as  separated  from  us  immeasurably,  as  filled 
■with  the  consciousness  of  their  superiority,  as  looking 
down  upon  us  with  feelings  not  unlike  those  with  which 
the  aristocracy  of  this  world  regard  the  lower  classes  of 
mea  The  true  doctrine,  I  believe,  is  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  a  being  rises  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  virtue, 
he  becomes  knit  by  tenderer  sj-mpathy  with  inferior  orders 
of  being.  In  truth,  he  rises  above  the  conception  of 
diRcrent  orders.  He  regards  all  beings,  who  |X)ssess 
thought,  conscience,  and  the  power  of  knowing  God,  as 
his  Brethren.  He  respects  them  as  essentially  his 
Equals,  in  consequence  of  their  capacity  of  indefinite 
improvement.  He  recognises  his  own  nature  in  the 
lowest  human  creature;  and  is  most  solicitous  to  raise  the 
most  fallen.  Ves!  My  belief  is,  that  the  beings  who 
fivmpathise  most  with  human  infirmity  and  sorrow,  and 
who  feel  most  deeply  for  human  guilt,  are  the  beings  who 
are  abmr  us. 

I  do  not  say,  then,  that  Jesus,  if  he  was  a  Superangelic 
Being,  needed  to  become  a  man,  in  order  that  he  might 
feel  with  men.  But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  do 
so,  in  order  that  men  might  trust  in  his  sympathy,  and 
might  approach  him  in  fraternal  and  friendly  relations. 
A  being  immeasurably  raised  above  us,  wearing  another 
form,  a  stranger  to  our  wants,  and  clad  in  celestial 
.splendours,  had  he  come  into  the  world,  would  have 
awed  and  dazzled,  but  would  not  have  drawn  men  to 
free,  familiar,  and  aifeciionatc  intercourse.  Before  such 
unwonted  grandeur,  the  human  mind  would  have  sunk, 
under  the  consciousness  of  inferiority.  Its  faculties 
would  have  been  fettered,  and  its  free  agency  checked. 
Such  a  heavenly  <itranger  would  have  been  unintelligible. 
The  language  of  human  affection,  coming  from  his  lips, 
could  not  have  been  literally  interpreted.  The  multitude 
would  nut  have  understood  how,  within  such  a  form, 
<lwclt  a  Brother's  heart,  and  the  sensibility  of  one  *'born 
of  woman."  It  was  an  inestimable  advantage,  derived 
from  the  human  birth  of  Jesus,  from  his  being  subjected 
to  alt  human  wants  and  trials,  from  his  sustaining  our 
natural  relations,  that  his  human  emotions,  his  sym- 
palhreff,  his  feeling  of  universal  brotherhood,  found  free 
and  constant  jtcopc  for  manifestation,  and  that  the  reality 
of  this  bond  was  felt. 

I  should  say  that  the  greater  the  Redeemer,  the 
atronger  was  the  ncce»tity  of  hiit  veiling  his  greatness  and 


of  his  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  of  the  lowliest 
man.  Nothing  was  so  needful,  as  that  the  Saviour  of 
men  should  be  comprehended  in  his  Virtues  and  in 
his  Precepts.  And  for  this  end,  it  was  important  that  he 
should  be  divested  of  everything  that  might  overpower 
the  senses;  and  that  men  should  be  encouraged  to 
approach  him  nearly,  to  watch  and  read  his  mind  in  his 
countenance,  tones,  and  movements,  and  to  make  him 
the  object  of  their  deliberate  scrutiny.  To  this  end,  I 
conceive,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  studiously  performed 
in  the  most  unostentatious  way.  He  seemed  anxious  to 
veil  his  majesty  under  the  love  with  which  they  were 
wrought.  Stupendous  works,  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed the  human  mind,  would  have  prevented  all 
comprehension  of  the  true  character  of  Jesus.  Accord- 
ingly, whilst  his  miracles  had  an  inherent  grandeur,  and 
were  performed  with  a  simple  dignity,  that  proved  his 
Divine  Mission,  they  were  so  icmitcred  with  mildness  and 
beneficence  as  to  leave  the  spectator  in  the  use  of  his 
faculties,  and  to  reveal  Jesus  as  the  Friend  and  Brother 
as  well  as  Lord  of  the  human  race. 

These  views  should  teach  us  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
human  birth  of  Jesus.  That  jilaced  him  in  the  midst  of 
us.  That  made  him  one  of  ourselves.  We  can  now 
understand  him.  We  can  confide  in  his  sympathy. 
1  feel,  indeed,  as  if,  with  my  present  views  of  the  heavenly 
world,  I  should  not  shrink  before  an  archangel.  But 
these  views  I  owe  to  Christianity.  They  were  unknown 
when  Jesus  apijeared.  And  perhajw  1  deceive  myself. 
Perhaps  with  an  archangels  form,  I  could  not  associate 
the  idea  o^  fraternal  sympathy.  Hut  with  Jesus,  who 
was  horn  at  Bethlehem,  1  can  form  this  association.  He 
wore  our  Nature;  and  therefore  I  know  that  our  Nature 
is  honoured  by  him,  and  is  precious  to  him.  He  was 
born  of  woman,  thus  becoming  the  brother  of  us  all ;  and 
I  therefore  know  that  lie  feels  a  Brother's  love  for  all. 
I  am,  indeed,  profoundly  impressed  with  his  greatness. 
I  know  no  superior  greatness  save  that  of  the  Infinite 
Father.  But  his  human  birth,  and  his  participation  of 
human  nature,  make  that  greatness  endearing  and 
encouraging,  not  overwhelming  and  exclusive.  Great 
as  he  is,  he  was  still  bom  of  a  woman.  That  head  was 
pillowed  on  a  mother's  breast.  Those  eyes  shed  tears 
over  human  sorrow.  He  had  sensibility  to  pain,  as  we 
all  have,  and  shrank  with  natural  horror  from  an  agonis- 
ing death.  Thus  he  was  one  of  us.  He  was  a  Man. 
I  see  in  him  a  Brother  and  a  Friend  1  feel  the  reality 
of  that  large,  loving,  human  sympathy,  which  so  gloriously 
distinguished  his  whole  Character  and  IJfe.  Let  us 
rejoice  then  that  Christ  the  Saviour  was  bom. 

II. — In  the  next  place  let  us  rejoice  that  the  birth  of 

'   Jesus  was  so  humble.     He  was  cradled  in  a  manger  t     1 

I  repair  to  that  lowly  spot,  and  look  on  that  infant  bom  in 

I  fKJverly,  with  a  complacency  which  no  condition,  how- 

I  ever  splendid,  would  give  me.     And  I  thus  feel  great  joy, 

because  the  humble  birth  of  Jesus  was  an  introduction  to 

the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  his  career.     His  manger 

was  the  foreshadow  of  his  cross.     And  to  the  sufferings 

and  the  cross  of  Jesus,  more  than  to  all  else,  do  we  owe 

our  knowledge  of  his  Spirit,  Mind,  and  Character;  of  the 

peculiar  strength,  tenderness,  disinterestedness,  and  ex- 

j>ansiveness  of  his  sympathy  and  love. 

To  this  view  I  ask  your  attention.  I  rejoice  then  in 
the  clouds  which  gathered  early,  and  continually  thick- 
ened around  the  outward  lot  of  Jesus,  because  the  light 
within   him    broke    through    and    changed    them    into 
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resplendent  glorj'.  Our  great  privilege  as  Christians  is 
that  wc  know  the  Mixn  and  ihc  Character  of  Jesus, 
and  these  were  brought  out  by  the  condition  in  which  he 
was  placed.  How  often  great  virtue  is  hitUlcn,  hnw  often 
great  |X>wcr  slumbers,  for  want  of  an  apprO])riate  sphere, 
lor  want  of  the  trials,  by  which  alone  true  greatness  can  be 
revealed.  Had  Jesus  been  born  under  a  regal  roof, 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  ease,  and  surrounded  from  birth 
with  imposing  pomp,  he  might  have  lavished  gifts  with  a 
bountiful  hand,  but  the  omnipotence  of  his  love  would 
never  have  been  known  as  it  now  Ls.  He  would  have 
encountered  no  opposition ;  and  therefore  his  chief 
victories — the  victories  of  his  calm  courage,  of  his  uncon- 
querable philanthropy — could  not  have  been  won.  How 
entirely  he  gave  himself  up  to  tlic  work  of  love  we  should 
not  have  conceived.  Jesus  on  a  throne,  followed  at 
ever)'  step  by  obsequious  multitudes,  hearing  no  sounds 
but  shouts  of  praise,  anticipated  in  every  want,  obej-ed  at 
the  slightest  inlimalion  of  his  will,  might  have  loved  us 
as  earnestly  as  did  the  poor  and  persecuted  Jesus;  but 
who  could  have  looked  in  to  the  dejuhs  of  his  Soul?  Who 
could  have  measured  the  energy  of  his  Goodness.'  Who 
would  have  comprehended  that  a  Mind  of  a  nno  order 
had  come  to  act  on  human  affairs  ?  When  is  it,  that  I 
learn  to  know  and  feel  the  Mind  of  Jesus  ?  It  is  when  I 
see  him  associating  with  the  ignorant  and  lowly,  and  con- 
forming himself  to  their  lot,  that  he  might  more 
effectually  bring  great  truths  within  the  reach  of  ihcir 
intelligence,  and  might  enrich  llicm  with  new  virtues  and 
hopes.  It  is  when  1  ,see  htm  beset  with  foes,  si>ies,  and 
slanderers,  meeting,  wherever  he  looks,  the  malignant 
eye,  the  dark  frown,  the  whispered  taunt,  the  insulting 
sneer,  and  yet  giving  out  the  treasures  of  Divine  Truth, 
with  unaltered  constancy  and  meekness.  It  is  wiien  I 
see  him  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  murderers,  and 
recompensed  for  his  blameless  and  beneficent  life  by 
death  in  its  most  humbling  and  dreaded  fomij  and  yet 
holding  fast  the  cause  of  mankind  which  God  had 
entrusted  to  him,  and  returning  their  curses  with  prayers 
for  their  forgiveness.  At  such  seasons,  I  approach  the 
Mind  of  Jesus.  1  understand  htm.  And  so  much  do  I 
prize  this  knowledge,  that  I  rejoice  in  the  humble  birth 
through  which  he  was  enabled  thus  to  manifest  himself. 

To  this  comprehension  of  the  Mind  and  Character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  attach  infinite  importance.  To  me,  it  is 
the  greatest  good  received  from  him.  In  so  saying,  I 
know  that  I  differ  from  many  Christians,  who  rejoice  in 
I'hrist's  birth  chiclly  because  he  came,  as  they  think,  to 
purchase,  by  his  sufferings,  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  I 
rejoice  in  his  birth,  rhielly  because  he  came  to  reveal,  by 
his  suffering,  his  Celestial  Love — to  lay  open  to  us  his 
Soul,  and  thus  to  regenerate  the  human  soul.  To  regene- 
rate and  exalt  human  souls  was  Christ's  ultimate  end. 
And  by  what  means  could  he  more  eiTcctualiy  have 
ministered  to  this  end,  than  by  manifesting,  as  he  did,  his 
own  excellence,  disinterestedness,  and  I  )ivine  Ix)vc  ? 
This  seems  to  me  more  and  more  to  be  the  great  good 
which  we  derive  from  the  birth  of  Jesus.  His  inmost 
Spirit  was  thus  laid  open  to  us.  Nothing  has  wrought  so 
powerfully  on  the  human  .soul,  as  the  Mind  and  Character 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Among  all  means  of  civilisation  and  im- 
provement, I  can  find  nothing  to  be  compared  in  energy 
with  this.  The  great  impulse  which  is  to  carry  forward 
the  human  race,  is  the  Character  of  Jesus;  understood 
ever  more  clearly,  and  ever  more  deeply  felt  And  con- 
sequently I  rejoice  in  his  human  and  humble  birth,  be- 


cause by  this  his  Character  was  brought  out.  Thus  was 
he  revealed  as  the  express  Image  of  Divine  Perfection. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  admire  and  adore  the  wisdom 
of  Providence.  I  see  how,  by  means  most  unpromising 
to  men's  view,  the  greatest  purposes  of  Heaven  may  be 
accomplished.  Who  of  us,  on  visiting  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem,  and  beholding  an  infant  amidst  accommo- 
dations provided  for  animals,  would  not  have  seen  in 
these  circumstances  the  presage  of  an  obscure  lot  ?  And 
yet  this  lowly  birth  was  the  portal  to  tliat  glorious  though 
brief  career,  through  which  the  Greatest  Mind  establi.shed 
an  imperishable  sway  over  Humanity.  In  that  infant  the 
passing  spectator  saw  only  the  heir  of  poverty  and  ]titied 
his  hard  fate.  And  yet  before  that  infant,  the  brightest 
names  of  history  have  grown  dim.  The  Cicsar^  who.sc 
decree  summoned  the  parents  of  Jesus  to  Bethlehem,  is 
known  to  millions  only  through  the  record  of  that  infant's 
life.  The  sages  and  heroes  of  antic^uity  are  receding 
from  us,  and  history  contracts  the  record  of  their  deeds 
into  a  narrow  and  narrower  [jage.  But  time  has  no 
power  over  the  Name  and  iJceds  and  Words  of  Jesus 
Christ.  From  the  darkness  of  the  ]>ai!t  they  shine  forth 
with  sunlike  splendour.  Such  affection  does  his  peculiar 
Character  inspire,  that  to  thousands  now  living,  the  inter- 
vening ages  since  his  advent  seem  annihilated.  They 
[ilaco  themselves  amidst  the  crowds  who  followed  him  ; 
they  hear  his  voice,  tliey  look  on  his  benignant  counte- 
nance ;  they  cherish  intimacy  with  him,  almost  as  if  he 
were  yet  on  earth.  No  other  fame  can  be  compared 
with  that  of  Jesus.  He  has  a  place  in  the  human  heart, 
that  no  one  who  ever  lived  has  in  any  measure  rivalled. 
No  Name  is  pronounced  with  a  tone  of  such  love  and 
veneration.  All  other  laurels  wither  before  his.  His  are 
kept  ever  fresh  with  tears  of  gratitude.  And  this  peculiar 
glory  Jesus  owes  to  the  humility  in  which  he  was  born. 
Vox  it  was  in  his  humble,  poor,  suffering,  ]>ersecuted  life 
that  he  showed,  and  could  alone  have  showed,  the  Spirit 
which  has  enshrined  his  Form  in  the  heart  of  all  ages. 

Vou  see,  then,  w^hy  I  delight  in  the  human  and  the 
humble  birth  of  Jesus.  It  lays  open  tome  his  Character, 
his  Mmd,  his  Sjiirit,  his  Divine  Goodness,  Others  are 
more  interested  in  studying  Christianity  under  different 
aspects.  Not  a  few  attach  supreme  importance  to  the 
right  decision  of  the  question,  *'  what  Rank  Jesus  holds 
in  the  universe — whether  he  be  God,  Archangel,  or  Man  ?" 
Such  inquiries  it  is  nowise  my  wish  to  discourage  ;  for  all 
truth  has  its  value.  But  for  my.self  I  ask  to  comprehend 
the  Character  of  Jesus.  I  ask  to  approach  his  pure 
Sjiirit,  to  learn  his  thoughts,  fecling.s,  emotions,  [jrinciples, 
purposes.  I  ask  to  comprehend  more  and  more  of  that 
Love,  which  was  so  calm,  yet  so  intense,  within  his  heart. 
I  ask  to  comprehend  that  expanded  Philanthropy  which 
embraced  a  world — that  tender  Philnruhropy  which, 
amidst  this  unbounded  expansion,  entered  into  the  griefs 
and  wants  of  the  obscurest  individual— that  disinterested 
Philanthropy  which  could  surrender  and  endure  all  things 
even  for  the  evil  and  iinthanklul— that  spiritual  Philan- 
thropy, which  looked  with  constant  and  infinite  concern 
on  the  Soul  of  man,  which  felt  for  his  sins  far  more  than 
for  his  pains,  which  reverenced  him  as  Immortal,  and 
thirsted  to  exalt  him  to  Immortal  Excellence.  These  are 
the  Mysteries  of  Theology  which  I  am  most  anxious  to 
explore.  To  understand  Christ's  Rank,  \  should  esteem 
a  privilege — yet  1  may  know  this,  and  be  no  better  and 
happier  for  the  truth.  But  to  discern  the  beauty,  loveli- 
ness, harmony,  and  grandeur  of  his  Mind,  this  is  a  know- 
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ledge  which  cannot  birt  exert  a  creative  and  purifying 
power  on  every  one  who  can  attain  to  it 

I  have  spoken,  with  unusual  strength,  of  the  infinite 
iinj>ortance  of  knowing  the  Mind  and  Spirit  of  Jesus  ; 
and  I  have  so  done,  because  it  seems  to  me  not  siiffirienily 
appreciated.  To  this  knowledge  I  ascribe  chiefly  the 
efficacy  of  the  Religion  which  Jesus  taught,  am!  its  happy 
influence  iijjon  society.  And  if  this  view  ran  be  esta- 
blished, you  will  agree  with  me  in  prizing  his  Birth, 
chiefly  as  the  means  of  making  known  to  us  his  peculiar 
Character. 

I  aflfirm,  then,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  Religion 
lies  chiefly  in  the  Character  of  Jesus,  Christianity, 
separated  from  Jesus,  wanting  the  light  and  comment  of 
his  Character,  would  have  done  comparatively  little  for  the 
world  Jesus,  with  his  celestial  Kove,  is  the  Life  of  his 
Religion.  The  Truths  of  Christianity,  had  they  come  to 
us  as  abstract  principles,  would  have  been  comparatively 
imi)otcnt.  I  might  have  received  from  a  common  mes- 
senger of  God  the  same  Precepts  which  fell  from  Jesus. 
But  how  different  are  these  preceiUs  in  quickening  power, 
when  coming  from  those  holy  lips,  from  that  warm  and 
noble  heart,  from  that  Friend  who  loved  me  so  tenderly, 
and  died  that  these  laws  of  Life  might  be  written  on  my 
soul !  The  Perfect  Charity  that  Jesus  inculcates,  if  taught 
by  a  Philosopher,  would  havcl>een  a  beautiful  speculation, 
and  might  have  hovered  before  me  as  a  bright  vision. 
But  could  I  have  that  faith  in  its  reality  which  I  now 
posscis,  as  I  see  it  living  and  embodied  in  Jesus?  What 
an  all-animating  hoi>e  of  realising  this  virtue  in  my  own 
I>ers<)n  springs  up,  now  that  T  see  in  Jesus  an  inexhaustible 
de*iirc  to  infuse  it  into  every  human  heart,  and  am  taught 
that  this  Inspiring  Influence  was  the  very  purpose  of  his 
life  and  death  !  Other  Sages  have  spoken  to  me  of  Cod. 
But  from  whom  could  I  have  learned  the  es.sence  of 
Divine  Perfection,  as  from  him,  who  was  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  Son,  Re[iresentative,  and  Image  ot  (k)D, — who 
was  especially  an  Incarnation  of  the  unbounded  Love  of 
the  Father?  And  from  what  other  teacher  could  I  have 
learned  to  ap])roach  the  Su|)reme  Being  with  that  Filial 
Spirit,  which  forms  the  hapjiiness  of  my  Fellowship  with 
him  ?  From  other  Seers  1  might  have  heard  of  heaven  ; 
but  when  I  behold  in  Jesus  the  Spirit  o(  Heaven,  dwelling 
actually  upon  earth,  what  a  new  comprehension  have  I 
of  that  better  world  I  And  when  at  last  I  sec  him 
returning,  through  a  life  and  death  of  all-enduring 
devotedness,  to  those  pure  Mansions  of  the  Blest,  how 
much  nearer  are  they  brought  to  me !  What  a  new 
power  docs  Futurity,  thus  associated  with  Jesus,  exert 
upon  the  mind  !  The  Spirit  of  Jesu«  is  thus  the  true  life- 
giving  energy  of  bis  Religion';  and  well  may  we  rejoice  in 
the  human  and  humble  birth,  by  which  his  peerless 
Character  was  inade  to  shine  forth  so  gloriously  before 
*'  All  People,"  throughout  all  ages. 

In  these  remarks  I  hn%*e  not  uttered  speculations. 
Thrrc  arc  many  strong  forts  to  show  that  the  Spirit  of 
l^ove  in  Jesus,  which  was  broufjht  out  and  manifested  by 
his  huml>Ic,  suflTcring  lot,  has  been  a  fresh  spring  of  human 
improvement,  and  has  given  its  chief  eflicacy  to  his  re- 
ligion. In  truth,  for  many  ages  scarcely  any  element  of 
the  Chrirtian  Religion  waa  left,  excel*  **^c  benevolent 
Character  of  Jesu«.  All  else  was  obscured ;  and  the 
ffood  influences  of  Christianity  proceeded  almost  wholly 
from  this  source.  After  the  irruption  of  the  Northern 
BarKvianiT Into  the  Roman  Kmpire,  the  Christian  Religion 
suffered  a  mournful  eclipse.     The  iT\ie  character  of  God, 


as  the  Father,  was  in  a  great  degree  hidden  to  view.  He 
was  conceived  of  as  a  partial  and  vindictive  Sovereign,  to 
be  propitiated  by  outward  rites,  and  a  system  of  theology 
and  of  ceremonies,  corTesi)onding  with  this  fundamental 
error,  supi>lanled  jirimitive  Christianity.  Still  the  Character 
of  Jesus  was  not  lost.  God  appeared  as  a  terrible  Tyrant 
But  Jesus  on  his  cross  still  breathed  mercy  and  peace. 
The  central  thought,  connected  with  him,  was  that  of 
infinite  clemency,  of  boundless  sympathy,  of  a  charity 
that  could  not  fail.  The  Crucifix,  before  which  the  bar- 
barian bowed,  was  the  emblem  and  witness  of  allsnfferitig 
love.  And  it  did  apj>eal  to  the  barbarian's  rude  heart. 
It  kept  alive  a  sjvirk  of  humanity  in  his  breast  Hence  in 
the  darkest  ages  hospitals  were  founded.  Amidst  the 
clash  of  anns,  and  the  fierce  vengeance  of  feudal  barons, 
helpless  misery  was  sacred.  It  was  to  the  love  of  Christ, 
bleeding  on  his  cross,  that  we  owe  the  noblest  institution 
of  the  Middle  Ages — Chivalry.  Chivalry,  indeed,  bor- 
rowed its  courage  from  the  spirit  of  the  Age,  and  the 
indomitable  energy  of  the  North.  But  its  peculiar  glory, 
its  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  weak,  the  wronged,  the 
unprotected, — this  noble  element  of  humanity, — shone 
out  from  Christ  And,  through  this,  Chivalr)'  became 
a  blessing  to  the  world.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
which  his  human  and  humble  birth  brought  forth,  has 
been  working  out  uian's  redemption,  in  the  darkest  and 
most  disastrous  limes  of  Christendom. 

We  shall  see  still  more  clearly  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus,  if  we  consider  the  great  distinction  between  the 
Modern  and  the  Ancient  world.  What  constitutes  the 
chief  sui)eriority  of  modern  times?  I  know  there  are 
those  who  say,  we  have  no  superiority.  But  how  any 
man  can  read  Ancient  history,  and  not  perceive  the 
immense  advance  of  the  Human  Race,  ama^^es  me.  We 
have  not  advanced  indeed  as  we  should  and  might  have 
done.  And  in  some  qualities  antiquity  surpassed  us. 
But  there  is  one  glorious  element  in  the  present  condition 
of  Society  that  fills  me  with  ever-new  gratitude  and  hope. 
In  the  Christian  world  appears  a  Spirit  of  Humanityy 
utterly  unknown  in  the  ancient  worid.  Man  looks  upon 
his  fellow  man  as  he  never  looked  bcfori*.  New  and 
sacred  ties  now  bind  all  men  together.  There  is  at 
work  a  Philanthropy-  which  not  only  descends  with 
synijAithy  and  aid  to  the  lowest  depths  of  social  misery — 
luit  which  looks  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  the  nation,  with  warm  concern  for  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Family  of  Man.  This  Spirit  is  a 
promise  to  the  world  infinitely  brighter  than  was  given  by 
the  highest  intellectual  culture  of  anti<iuity.  This  principle 
is  still  weak,  indeed,  even  in  the  most  favoured  countries. 
In  our  own,  it  has  not  yet  been  strong  enough  to  make 
us  recognise  in  the  Negro  and  the  Indian  our  Brethren, 
with  rights  as  sacred,  and  souls  as  precious,  as  our  own. 
Still,  this  Spirit  of  Brotherhood,  of  Fricndshij),  of 
Humanity,  is  at  work  throughout  Christendom,  and  ihemrc 
throughout  the  world.  Whence  came  this  Spirit?  li 
was  cradled  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  It  traversed 
Palestine,  doing  good,  healing  the  sick,  comforting  the 
mourner,  forgiving  the  wrong-doer,  reconciling  the  sinful, 
heralding  a  reign  of  Peace  and  Love.  And  thencCj 
through  ages  dark  and  desolate,  it  has  descended  to  us. 
Shall  wc  not  rejoice,  then,  in  the  human  and  humble 
birth  of  our  Brother,  Friend,  and  Saviour  ?  How  through 
many  centuries  has  he  transformed  millions  into  hLs  own 
Image,  by  the  charm  of  his  Character  and  the  inspiring 
power  of  his  Life  !     How  mighty  is  the   sway   of    His 
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Spirit  now  ?  Continually -we  meet  persons  who  hare  been 
drawn  to  Jesus  by  his  Divine  Goodness,  and  moulded 
into  a  kindred  virtue.  When  I  behold  these  exalted 
forms  of  human  nature  ;  when  I  recognise  how, .  under 
the  influcnre  of  his  heavenly  disinterestedness,  the  human 
soul  subdues  its  sclMove,  cherishes  lender,  generous, 
refined,  and  expansive  affections  towards  all  fellow-beings, 
and  rises  in  filial  adoration  to  fellowship  with  the  Infinite 
Father  ;  I  feel  wirh  pcruliar  gratitude  how  much  we  owe 
to  the  lowly  birth  of  our  Sviviour.  For  in  this  nobility  of 
soul,  which  he  already  confers,  we  have  an  earnest  of 
that  Perfection,  which  he  has  promised  to  all  his  followers. 
And  this  Perfect  Life  is  true  Salvation. 

in. — Thus  are  wc  led  to  ask,  in  what  sense  the  Babe 
born  in  the  Manger  at  Bethlehem  became  and  is  a  Saviour  ? 
The  answer  is  sublime,  as  it  is  simple.  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Great  EM-f^NciPATOR.  He  came  to  set  the  Spirit  of 
Man^^t*.  He  came  lo  give  Liberty  to  Human  Nature, 
through  the  whole  range  of  its  affections,  faculties,  and 
energies,  and  throughout  the  whole  scope  of  its  being  and 
destiny.  Thus  is  he  the  Saviour.  Time  ]icrmits  but  a 
few  illustrations  of  this  grand  theme. 

I.  Jesus  came  to  free  the  Inlfllect :  to  give  man  liberty 
of  thought,  and  break  the  chains  in  which  the  reason  had 
been  held  ;  to  inspire  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  to 
animate  men  in  its  pursuit — imfettcred  by  their  own 
passions,  prejudices,  and  interests,  and  by  the  customs, 
tradition.s,  and  authority  of  others.  Christianity  is  the 
Charter  of  Intellectual  Liberty,  authori.sing  and  command- 
ing every  man  to  use  freely  his  o)vn  faculties  in  dis- 
covering Truth,  and  especially  Religious  Truth.  This  is 
a  liberty  that  Christians  have  thus  far  too  little  prized, 
though  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  other  liberty,  and  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  When 
we  regard  the  many  fomis  of  op]iression  yet  prevalent  in 
the  world,  we  find  none  more  mournful  than  the  oppres- 
sion of  Intellect.  Everywhere  we  see  men  surrendering 
their  free  thought  lo  the  yoke  of  superstition,  through 
sloth,  fear,  and  self-interest,  and  hugging  their  prejudices 
of  education  and  training  as  chains  were  never  hugged 
before.  'Ilieir  minds  have  no  free  play.  In  most 
countries  the  man  who  shotild  stray  beyond  the  beaten 
path  of  belief  would  meet  at  his  first  step  penalty  and 
torture,  suspicion  and  infamy,  to  drive  him  l)nrk.  Wc 
know  this  lo  be  true  in  the  vast  regions  overshadowed  by 
Heathenism,  Mahomedanism,  and  Roman  Catholicism. 
Would  that  tyranny  over  the  mind  slopped  there  !  Would 
that  on  entering  Protestant  countries  we  could  feel  our- 
selves breathing  a  free  air !  Rut  the  mind  wears  ils 
chains,  though  lighter  ones,  even  here. 

But  Jesus  came  to  set  Thought  free  for  a  Divine 
Destiny.  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,'' 
is  the  eternal  precept  of  his  religion.  He  asserted  and 
proclaimed  the  rights  of  every  rational  being,  and  sum- 
moned human  Reason  to  its  great  function  of  deliberate 
inquiry  into  the  "  deep  things  of  God."  The  human 
mind  wxs  made  for  'IVuth,  not  for  a  few  truths,  but  for 
unbounded  acquisition  of  all  truth.  lis  nature  ts  as  ex- 
pansive as  the  air  we  breathe,  as  radiant  as  the  light  that 
penetrates  and  per\"ades  the  universe.  It  was  made  to  go 
for  ever  forward.  It  delights  in  new  and  ever  wider 
views  of  God  and  His  work,  of  nature  and  itself;  and 
under  all  the  chains  which  it  has  been  made  to  wear,  it 
has  still  struggled  and  striven  after  boundlessjiberty — so  irre- 
pressible is  its  innate  energy.  What  progress  it  is  to 
make  imder  the  increa.sed  freedont  which   it  begins  lo 


enjoy,  one  hardly  dares  to  conjecture.  That  it  is  to  gain 
ever  brighter  light ;  that  it  will  throw  off  the  gloomy  errors 
of  theology,  which  ha^'e  shut  it  in  like  dungeon  walls,  for 
ages,  and  will  embrace  a  Christianity  incomparably  purer 
and  nobler  than  we  now  hold,  I  cannot  doubt.  That  Age 
of  Light  will  understand,  as  we  cannot,  what  is  the  worth 
of  the  intellectual  liberty  which  Christ  came  to  bestow. 

2.  Jesus  came  not  only  to  liberate  the  Intellect,  but 
to  be  the  Emancipator  of  the  oppressed  Conscience ;  to 
break  the  power  of  the  passions  ;  lo  redeem  and  seat  on 
the  throne  of  human  nature  the  Moral  Power  ;  to  give 
new  life  and  range  to  the  law  of  Duty  ;  to  present  a 
glorious  Ideal  of  goodness  and  greatness,  so  that  the 
mind  may  aspire  after  a  lofiy  Rectitude,  such  as  worldly 
morality,  drawn  from  prudence  and  utility,  and  seeking 
chiefly  security  and  comfort,  never  dreamed  of. 

We  are  all  conscious,  however  i>artially.  that  in  human 
nature  there  is  a  Principle  that  delights  in  heroic  virtue, 
that  admires  and  reveres  men  illu.strious  for  self-sacrificing 
devotedness,  that  feeds  with  joy  on  fictions  wherein  fellow- 
beings,  amidst  great  trials  and  perils,  are  faithful  to  duly, 
and  act  with  noble  disinterestedness,  at  every  cost.  We 
all  have  exiK'rienced,  in  some  degree,  the  workings  of  this 
Superior  Nature,  so  as  to  rejoice  with  triumphant  sympathy, 
when  we  read  the  memoirs  of  men  and  women,  refined 
from  self-love,  pure  in  principle,  consecrated  to  grand 
purposes,  ascending  by  lives  of  ever  enlarging  love  to  the 
blessedness  of  a  heavenly  world.  Now  this  high  power  rjf 
heart  and  will,  that  prompts  us  to  aspire  after  Perfect 
E.xcellence,  Jesus  came  to  set  free.  His  aim  was  to  enlarge 
and  invigorate  it,  lo  exalt  il  to  supremacy,  and  by  his  own 
character,  example,  and  influence,  to  win  and  welcome  it 
to  thai  Divine  Goodness,  which  il  impels  us  to  pursue. 

3.  Again,  Jesus  came  not  only  to  emancipate  the 
Intellert  and  Moral  Power,  but  to  set  free  our  imprisoned 
Energy  of  Love.  Man  was  made  for  love  ;  he  lives  by 
love ;  and  the  measure  of  his  life  is  the  largeness  and 
liberty  of  his  love.  He  is  born  into  the  arms  and  nourished 
on  the  breast  of  love.  And  in  domestic  life  we  often  see 
developed  an  almost  miraculous  force  of  disinterested 
affection.  But  ihe  human  Heart  was  not  designed  to  be 
confined  to  home,  however  heavenly  that  home  may  be. 
Its  emotions  naturally  flow  outward,  circle  beyond  circle, 
in  ever  widening  waves  of  sympathy,  embracing  in  their 
compass  a  constantly  enlarging  sphere,  and  blending  at 
length  with  the  commingling  currents  and  tides  of  love  of 
the  whole  race.  But  there  arc  antagonistic  elements  also 
in  human  nature,  which  tend  lo  immure  the  Individual 
within  himself,  and  to  make  him  the  slave  of  his  selfish- 
ness. Now  it  is  the  glorious  characteristic  of  Christ's 
salvation,  that  it  sets  at  liberty  our  Love,  breaks  down  the 
prison  walls  of  self,  and  carries  us  freely  forth  into  this 
goodly  universe, — as  the  Home  of  our  Father  and  of  His 
vast  Family  ;  that  it  instructs  us  how  to  find  objects  for 
our  largest  affections  in  all  God's  children  ;  that  it  encour- 
ages us  to  identify  our  private  welfare  with  the  advancing 
good  of  humanity;  that  it  quickens  us  to  interlink  our- 
selves with  all  mankind  of  all  classes  and  conditions, — by 
reverent  admiration  with  the  good,  by  reconciling  mercy 
with  the  evil,  by  cheerful  sym]jathy  with  the  happy,  by 
tender  compassion  with  the  suffering,  by  redeeming  pity 
with  the  oppressed,  by  hoi>e  with  all, — and  thus  to  make 
our  own  lives  entirely  one  with  the  life  of  our  Race 
There  is  an  exulting  joy  in  this  enlargement  of  Personal 
Being ;  and  this  limitless  expansion  of  Love  was  an 
essential  aim  of  our  Saviour 
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4.  B«l  thi»  »  not  alL  Jcsttt  came  not  only  to  Uberaie 
Ihc  Incdlect,  the  Comcicncc  and  the  Energy  of  l»%ie. 
He  came  to  bring  a  jrct  nobkr  Sahation,  br  delivering 
the  Soul  fnm  tbe  cnthniling  nvay  of  Creation,  and  lifting 
it  into  r*^ — — "i  with  the  Creator.  No  roan  knows 
Human  N  be  di«cem»  in  it  that  Centra)  Principle, 
which  migni  «cij  \ic  called  the  l^ove  of  the  Infinite,  llie 
profoimdesi,  »tibUxnea,  grandest  emotion  in  Man  is  the 
longing  for  an  Unlxmndcd  Good,  the  aspiration  to  t>e  One 
with  the  AilGofKl  We  grow  weary  of  whatever  is 
limited.  I*i/r  ever  and  c\'eT)whcrc  we  overpass  all  bounds. 
'Ihc  Infinifr  Crcaror  qui'-kcns  in  the  inmost  essence  of 
the  Koul  ••  .  for  which  He  only  is  the 
Miftuingf'  ,  ^<tnc  by  His  own  overflowing 
Fulness  ran  gratify.  'I'hc  diverse  and  multiftlied  forms  of 
Good  in  Creation  may  for  a  time  bewilder,  opi>re&s  ^nd 
imprison  this  Divine  Principle  ;  but  they  cannot  destroy 
it.  For  ever  it  awatu  the  deliverer.  Now  Jesus  came  to 
set  this  Love  of  the  Perfect  free.  The  true  redemption 
opens,  when  the  Soul,  long  captive  to  the  visible,  the 
tangible,  the  material,  resumes  its  sovereignty, — and 
begins  10  as<:cnd  to  its  Hea\'cnty  Pnrent,  by  using  the 
very  creatures  which  had  enthralled  it,  as  the  ministers  of 
its  return  to  Go<l.  What  lik-rty  docs  that  Spirit  gain, 
wlii<:h,  breaking  away  from  all  illusions  of  inferior  good, 
gives  itself  freely  up  in  veneration,  confidence,  and  grateful 
joy  to  the  infmitc  Father,  in  whoso  Perfect  Character, 
Purposes  and  Works,  it  fmds  an  everlasting  range  for  its 
nohicst  faculties,  an  ever  unfoIdingC)bject  for  itslofiicst  love. 

5.  There  is  time  but  to  add  in  a  word,  finally,  that 
Jesus  came  also  to  set  free  the  indomitable  principle  of 
Hope,  which  soars  for  ever  forward,  on  unresting  pinions, 
out  of  each  human  heart.  To  all  the  unexplored  future 
opens  vistas,  where  fairest  prosjKcts  bloom  and  unfading 


joys  bid  wricomf,,  But  hope,  if  confined  to  this  wv)i)d, 
feels  itself  a  prisoner.  Its  fli^ghts  stop  suddenly  at  the 
grave.  And  the  impenetrable  back-groond,  that  arrests  it, 
is  an  awful  gloom.  Now  Jesus  came  to  dispel  that  dark- 
ness, and  to  unveil  before  Hope  interminable  regions  of 
ever  br^htening  splendour.  What  a  Salvation,  priceless 
be)'ond  conception,  is  it,  to  be  deli\'ered  from*  all  fear  of 
death ;  to  be  at  liberty  to  expatiate  through  endless  ages 
in  expectant  Hope  ;  to  be  assured  that  our  highest  attain- 
ments here  are  but  the  beginning  of  our  evejia.«aing  pro- 
gress ;  and  that  there  is  no  height  of  intelligence,  power, 
beneficence,  and  bliss,  to  which  we  are  not  destined  to 
ascend !  Jesus  came,  he  lived,  he  died,  to  give  to  us  the 
Universe,  and  the  God  of  the  Universe,  by  bringing  our 
Spirits  into  harmony  with  both — by  breathing  into  us,  so 
far  as  we  are  receptive,  the  Spirit,  Wisdom,  I^ve,  and 
Holiness,  the  Perfect  Joy  and  Peace,  of  our  HeasMinly 
Father.  Receive,  honour,  follow,  love  this  blessed 
Saviour  !  Carry  into  life  his  principles.  Confide  in  his 
promises,  till  they  transform  you  into  the  I>i\4ne  Image, 
and  give  you  in  this  world  the  pledge  and  foretaste  of  the 
world  to  come. 

Com|*assionate  Saviour  I  We  welcome  thee  to  our 
world.  We  welcome  thee  to  our  hearts.  We  bless  thee 
for  the  Divine  Goodness  thou  hast  brought  from  Heaven; 
for  the  Souls  thou  hast  warmed  with  love  to  man,  and 
lifted  up  in  love  to  God;  for  the  eflforts  of  Divine  I*hilan* 
thropy  which  thou  hast  inspired  ;  and  for  that  hope  of  a 
pure  Celestial  Life,  through  which  thy  disciples  triumph 
over  death.  Benevolent  Saviour  \  Inspirer  of  Goodness  \ 
\Ve  offer  thee  this  tribute  of  affectionate  and  reverential 
gratitude  on  earth  ;  and  wc  hope  to  know,  to  love,  to  re- 
semble, and  to  approach  thee,  more  nearly  and  more 
worthily  in  Heaven. 


I 

I 
I 
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I.  Tim.  i.  II:  **  The  Glorloun  Gospel  of  the  HlesM^l  God." 
TiiESF.  words  cx|>rcss  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  It  is  railed  the  Gospel,  that  is,  (;ood  News. 
It  is  railed  the  Glorious  (Jospel  of  the  HIessed  God,  to 
denote  the  magnificence  of  the  truths  and  blessings  which 
it  rcvcab.  In  this  discourse  I  projxwe  to  set  before  you 
what  it  is  in  ChriMianity  that  gives  it  the  chief  <laim  tu 
Ihih  high  praiM'.  I  wish  to  set  before  you  its  Essential 
I  harattcr,  and  to  show  what  constitutes  it  worthy  of  all 
acLcptation. 

I.  I  twgin  with  asking.  What  is  Christianity?  In 
answer  to  this  (lucstion,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
t'l".^t  the  whole  New  'I'estament.  This  lK>ok  contains 
I  Si'  religion  ;  but  c\'ery  verse  is  not  a  sejxirate  discon- 
necled  truth,  so  that  each  must  be  recited  to  give  you  an 
understanding  of  Christianity.  'I'hcrc  is  a  Unity  in  the 
rcligiuu  of  Jv*u?i.  And  this  may  be  summed  up  m  narrow 
c#imj>aw.  Through  the  various  Precepts  of  the  New 
Itsutncnl  ycm  can  trace  One  Sjnrit,  of  which  they  are  all 
the  fom>s.  Iia  various  I>octrincs  may  be  reduced  to  a 
few  great  Truiha,  perhaps  to  one  Single  Truth.  Now  to 
undcmiand  Chritnianily,  the  true  method  is  to  extrart 
thiii  MNhiLjuiic,  as  it  were,  of  the  various  teachings  of  our 
Lord;  to  rise  to  this  Universal  Spirit  which  pervades  all 
his  ( omninndfi ;  to  scire   on   this  great  Central   Truth, 


around  which  all  others  gather,  and  from  which  all  derive 
their  glory.  To  understand  Christianity,  is  not  to  view 
in  succession  every  scj)arate  truth  and  precept,  but  to 
understand  the  relation  of  these  \'arious  teachings  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  Great  End  in  which  they  all  meet- 
just  as  to  understand  the  human  body,  it  is  not  enough 
to  see  the  limbs  singly  and  .severed  from  each  other,  but 
to  obser\'e  them  in  their  combination,  harmonious  order, 
and  joint  symmetry',  as  ]»crvaded  by  one  life,  and  all  co- 
working  to  fulfil  one  destiny. 

I  believe  that  Christianity  has  One  Grkat  Principle, 
which  is  centra!^  around  which  all  its  truths  gather,  and 
which  constitutes  it  the  Glorious  Gospel  of  the  Blessed 
God.  I  believe  that  no  Tnith  is  so  worthy  of  acceptation 
and  so  quickening  as  this.  In  proportion  as  we  penetrate 
into  it,  and  are  penetrated  by  it,  we  comprehend  our 
religion,  and  attain  to  a  living  faith.  This  great  Principle 
can  be  briefly  expressed.  It  is  the  doctrine,  that  "God 
purposes,  in  His  unbounded  l-'atherly  Love,  to  PtRFtcr 
THE  Human  Soul;  to  purify  it  from  all  sin;  to  create 
it  after  His  own  image  ;  to  fill  it  with  His  own  spirit;  to 
unfold  it  for  ever  ;  to  raise  it  to  I-ife  and  Immortality  in 
Heaven  ; — that  is,  to  communicate  to  it  from  Hitnself  a 
Life  of  Celestial  Power,  Virtue,  and  Joy."  The  elevation 
of  men  above  the  imperfections,  temptations,  sins,  suffer- 
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ings,  of  the  present  state,  to  a  diviner  being — this  is  the 
great  pur|X)se  of  God,  revealed  and  accomplished  by  Jesus 
Christ  ;  this  it  is  that  constitutes  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ — Glad  Tidiags  to  All  People  :  for  it  is  a  Religion 
suited  to  fulfil  the  wants  of  every  human  being. 

In  the  New  Testament  I  learn  that  God  regards  the 
Human  Soul  with  unutterable  interest  and  love  ;  that  in 
an  important  sense  it  bears  the  impress  of  liis  own  In- 
finity, its  powers  being  Germs,  which  may  expand  without 
limit  or  end ;  that  He  loves  itj  even  when  fallen,  and 
desires  its  restoration  ;  that  He  has  sent  His  Son  to 
redeem  and  cleanse  it  from  all  inifpiity  ;  that  He  for  ever 
seeks  to  communicilc  to  it  a  Divine  Virtue  which  shall 
spring  up,  by  perennial  bloom  and  fruitfulness,  into  ever- 
lasting Life.  In  the  New  Testament  I  learn  that  what 
God  wills  is  our  Perfuciion  ;  by  which  1  understand 
the  freest  exercise  and  pcrj^etual  development  of  our 
highest  i>owers — strength  and  brightness  of  intellect,  un- 
conquerable energy  of  moral  principle,  pure  and  fervent 
desire  for  truth,  unbounded  love  of  goodness  and  great- 
ness, benevolence  free  from  every  selfij^h  taint,  the  [x^r- 
pclual  consciousness  of  Go<l  and  of  His  immediate  I're- 
scncc,  co-operation,  and  friendship  with  all  enlightened 
and  disinterested  spirits,  and  radiant  glory  of  benign  will 
and  beneficent  inllucncc,  of  which  we  have  an  emblem — 
a  faint  emblem  only  —in  the  Sun  that  illnminaios  and 
warms  so  many  worlds.  Christianity  reveals  to  me  this 
Moral  Perfection  of  Man,  as  the  great  purpose  of  God. 

When  I  look  into  man's  Nature  I  see  that  Moral  Per- 
fection is  his  only  true  and  enduring  Good  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  promise  of  this  must  be  the  highest  truth 
which  any  religion  can  contain.  The  loftiest  endowment 
of  our  nature  is  the  Moral  Puwer — the  jiowerof  perceiving 
and  practising  Virtue,  of  discerning  and  sec-king  Goodness. 
Having  this  as  our  essential  Principle,  we  can  have  but 
one  happiness  as  our  End.  There  is  a  p;uide  to  felicity 
fixed  by  God  in  the  very  dntn  of  our  beinj^,  and  no 
other  can  take  its  place.  Whoever  obeys  faithfully  this 
principle  of  Duty  has  peace  with  himself  and  with  all 
beings.  Whoever  silences  or  withstands  this  is  at  war 
with  himself  and  with  all.  And  no  hostility  can  be  com- 
|)ared  with  this.  It  is  x\kA  brute  matter  with  which  he  is 
nt  war.  He  makes  the  Principle  of  Right  in  his  heart, 
and  in  all  other  beings,  that  is,  the  Highest  Princiiile  in 
ihe  Universe,  his  reprover  and  foe.  He  must  reconcile 
ihis  Sovereign  Power,  and  must  make  it  his  Friend,  or 
desjKiir  of  hap])iness.  'I'o  such  a  being  as  this,  there  is 
no  sufficient  good  but  Moral  Perfection.  If  God  do  not 
purpose  to  raise  man  to  this  ;  if  man  may  not  look  for 
this  to  the  mercy,  power,  and  inspiration  of  the  Almighty, 
then  he  has  nothing  to  hoj)e  for  worthy  the  name  of 
Happiness.  Christianity  is  God's  best  gift,  in  so  far  as  it 
proffers  to  us  this  only  felicity,  and  places  it  within  our 
reach  ;  as  it  re^'eals  this  to  be  the  great  end  of  our 
creation.  When  Christianity  is  thus  viewed,  I  understand 
why  its  revelations  are  called  "unsearchable  riches,"  and 
why  it  is  said  to  express  **  a  love  which  passeth  know- 
ledge." 

By  this  language  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  for  Chris- 
tianity the  exclusive  honour  of  discovering  to  us  Gods 
purj)Ose  of  i>erfecting  the  human  soul.  The  Soul  itself — 
in  its  jKJwers  and  affections,  in  its  unquenchable  thirst 
and  aspiration  for  unattained  good — gives  signs  of  a 
Nature  made  for  an  interminable  progress,  such  as  cannot 
be  now  conceived.  When,  too,  I  contemplate  the  im- 
mensity and  wonderful  order  of  the  Material  Creation, 


and  the  beautiful  structure  of  its  minutest  parts,  I  feci 
sure  that  Mind,  the  yet  nobler  work  of  God,  must  be 
destined  to  a  more  enlarged  and  harmonious  existence 
than  I  now  experience  or  behold.  Above  all,  Coriscience, 
in  its  secret  monitions,  its  promises  and  forebodings, 
teaches  that  there  is  a  futurity  for  men,  where  more  is  to 
be  gained  and  more  endured  than  is  possible  or  imaginable 
on  earth.  But  I  need  a  more  direct,  immediate,  explicit 
testimijny  to  the  purpose  of  (iod.  And  such  a  witness  is 
Christianity.  This  Religion  is  not  a  deduction  of  Phi- 
loso[ihy,  resting  on  obscure  truths,  and  intelligible  but  to 
a  few.  It  is  a  solemn  Annunciation  from  Heaven  of 
human  immortality,  and  of  a  diviner  life  than  this.  And 
it  is  sealed  by  miracles,  that  is.  by  Divine  Interpositions, 
which  are  equally  intelligible,  striking,  and  affecting  to  all. 
I  maintain  that  miracles  are  most  appropriate  proofs  of  a 
Religion  which  announces  the  elevation  of  man  to 
Spiritual  Perfection.  For  what  are  miracles  ?  They  are 
the  acts  and  manifestations  of  a  Spiritual  Power  in  the 
universe,  superior  to  the  powers  and  laws  of  Matter.  And 
on  the  existence  of  such  a  Power,  the  triumph  of  our  own 
Spiritual  Nature  over  death  and  material  influences  must 
depend. 

The  miracles  of  Christianity,  so  far  from  shocking  me, 
approve  themselves  at  once  to  my  intellect  and  my  heart. 
They  seem  to  me  among  the  most  reasonable  as  well  as 
important  events  in  human  bistor)'.  I  prize  them,  not 
because  they  satisfy  the  passion  for  the  wonderful, — - 
though  this  princijilc  is  one  of  the  noble  indications  of 
our  nature.  But  I  prize  them  as  discovering,  in  a  way 
which  all  can  comprehend,  that  there  is  some  Real  Being 
mightier  than  Nature  ;  that  there  is  a  Mind  which  can^  if 
it  WILL,  suspend  or  reverse  the  regular  operations  of  the 
Material  World  ;  that,  of  consequence,  the  power  of  death 
is  not  supreme,  and  that  the  Mind  may  ascend  tu  a  Per- 
fection which  nature  cannot  give.  Christianity,  in  its 
miracles  and  doctrines,  is  the  very  charter  and  pledge 
which  I  need  of  this  elevation  of  the  Human  Soul.  And 
on  this  account  I  recognise  it  as  the  Glorious  Gosi^el  of 
the  Blessed  God,  or  as  a  Religion  making  sure  to  its  sin- 
cere disciples  the  most  magnificent  good  which  even 
Omnipotence  can  bestow. 

I  wish,  my  hearers,  that  I  had  power  to  give  you  some 
new  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  this  good.  How  much 
to  be  deplored  is  it,  that  to  so  many  men,  the  Perfection  of 
their  nature  never  rises  to  view  as  a  happiness  which  may 
be  realised ;  that  the  consciousness  of  the  capacity  of 
reaching  it,  of  being  made  for  it,  is  well  nigh  stifled.  The 
doctrine  of  that  higher  state  of  their  powers  and  affections, 
of  that  purer  life  which  Christianity  sets  before  them,  is 
assented  to  by  vast  multitudes  with  no  thorough  per- 
suasion. And  yet  without  this  persuasion  we  know 
nothing  of  the  purpose  of  our  being.  A  darkness,  thicker 
than  night,  without  a  star,  hangs  over  our  minds.  We 
know  neither  ourselves  nor  our  fellow  men.  W^e  have  no 
explanation  of  life,  of  our  sufTcrings,  or  of  our  enjoyments. 
We  want  that  truth,  which  gives  worth  and  grandeur  to 
our  whole  existence  ;  which  alone  inspires  perfect  trust  in 
God  ;  which  alone  teaches  us  respect  for  man  ;  which  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  pressure  of  all  trial ;  and  which 
can  carry  us  forward  against  the  strength  of  passion,  temp- 
tation, and  all  forms  of  evil.  How  can  this  truth,  without 
which  we  are  so  fK)or,  be  called  into  energetic  life,  and 
become  a  bright  reality  to  us  ?  It  must  become  so, 
through  our  own  resolute  grasji — by  effort,  by  reflection, 
by  prayer,  by  resistance  of  the  body,  the  senses,  and  the 
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ouhivard  world,  by  dcvccnding  into  <jur  own  minds,  by 
ItKtcning  to  cx()criencc,  as  it  daily  teaches  that  there  is  no 
tf  ue  good  which  hok  not  its  spring  in  the  improvement  of 
our  Highest  Nature. 

n, — The  more  I  think  of  this  Centra]  Truth  of  Christ- 
ianity, that  is,  of  God's  purpose  to  raise  the  Soul  to  its 
rttRFKCTiON, — the  more  I  feci  the  glory  and  excellence  of 
this  Religion  ;  the  more  I  feel  that,  if  it  promised  other 
goods,  or  promised  happiness  in  other  forms,  it  would 
cease  to  be  glorious.  No  other  Heaven,  than  that  which 
is  found  in  our  own  Perfection,  would  be  a  good  worth 
UWng  for.  This  truth  I  have  often  insisted  on  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  so  transcendent  in  worth  as  to  merit  frequent 
and  earnest  inculcation.  On  the  understanding  of  it, 
our  eslimale  of  Christianity  must  entirely  rest  Lay  it 
down  then  as  a  Primar)'  Fundamental  Truth,  that  to  a 
Moral  Being  there  is  but  one  essentud  enduring  Good — 
and  that  is,  the  health,  power,  and  purity  of  his  own  SouL 
Hold  this  doctrine  intelligently,  and  you  hold  the  key  that 
is  gradually  to  unlock  to  you  the  mysteries  of  Nature  and 
Providence, — of  duty,  temptation,  and  happiness,^ — of  this 
life  and  llie  life  to  come. 

This  doctrine  that  Perfection  of  Mind  is  our  only  happi- 
ness, by  no  means  interferes  with  the  great  truth  that  God 
is  our  Supreme  Good,  (iod  is  indeed  our  Eternal  Source 
of  happiness.  But  how  ?  Not  hy  j)Ouring  profu-sely  upon 
us  gratifications  which  we  may  receive  in  a  passive  and 
inert  condition,  but  by  awakening  our  minds  and  hearts 
to  action,  that  we  may  comprehend  His  Character  and 
thus  derive  from  Him  more  and  more  of  His  own  Per- 
fections. To  enjoy  God,  we  must  bring  Him  near  to 
ourselves,  by  concentrating  the  strength  of  our  intellect  in 
thought  and  meditation  uponhis Goodness  and  Perfections; 
and  still  niore  must  His  Perfections  be  received  into  our- 
selves by  esteem,  veneration,  sympathy,  and  die  adoption 
of  His  Pure  Will  as  our  own.  I  can  enjoy  God  only  so 
so  far  as  I  receive  the  Divine  Mind  into  my  own.  His 
wise  and  benevolent  purpost*s  must  become  mine  own. 
I  must  inhale,  if  I  may  so  sjicak,  the  Spirit,  that  breathes 
through  His  Works  and  His  Word.  I  must  approve  and 
choose  Rectitude;  as  He  chooses  it ;  that  is,  love  and 
cleave  to  it  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  only  by  this  diffusion 
of  Himself  through  my  Spiritual  Nature,  by  the  elevation 
which  His  Perfect  Character  imparts  to  my  own,  that  God 
becomes  to  me  the  Enduring  and  the  Highest  Good. 

The  dekire  which  I  have  to  impress  this  great  Truth — 
that  Perfection  of  the  Soul  is  the  only  spring  of  happiness, 
and  consequently  that  Christianity  in  revealing  this  as 
God's  purpose  \%  a  glorious  religion — induces  me  to  offer 
a  proof  or  illu^tratton,  which  1  hope  will  not  be  thought 
too  refined  for  a  popular  address.  It  is  a  plain  fact,  then, 
that  to  a  being  endued  with  Mind,  or  to  an  intelligent 
Spiritual  Being,  the  highest  objects  of  enjoyment  are 
Other  Mindb  or  Other  Spiritual  Beings.  I  ^nd  ple^isure 
in  the  knowlL-dgeajid  use  of  matter  and  of  inferior  animals; 
but  they  uitinot  satisfy  me.  I  long  for  intercourse  with 
bcirig)^  who  partake  my  own  highest  nature.  And  what  Is 
it  in  thcKC  Spiritual  Uein^t  whiuh  is  filtcd  to  give  me  the 
ijurckt  and  mo»t  enduring  delight?  I  answer:  their 
Moral  Kxcellctirc.  PU-iipstc  this  excellence  in  the  Supreme 
itcin^^;  put  out  the  light  of  Hix  Wiiidom,  Rectitude,  and 
Omnijiotent  Goodness;  rob  fcUuwbcings  of  virtuous 
principle,  and  the  capacity  of  itpiiitual  (U-ogress:  and  what 
would  remain  in  heaven  or  on  eartli  to  attract  and  move 
us,  lo  call  forth  attarhnient  and  trust,  to  inspire  hope  and 
)fifi .    J^  glory  of  the  Universe  would  be  c^uenched. 


This  Excellence  of  Goodness  is  the  ooe  great  Object  to 
be  enjoyed,  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  There  is  nothing  else 
which  can  give  enduring  gratification.  And  how,  I  would 
ask,  is  this  to  be  enjoyed,  but  by  a  cxNTCsponding  Excel- 
lence in  our  own  spirits?  To  warM  this  is  to  want  the 
organ  by  which  to  discern  it  in  others.  Who  can  fail  to 
recognise  that,  by  degrading  his  own  character,  he  cuts 
himself  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  pure  and  lofty  souls; 
that  the  practice  of  I'ice  must  seal  his  e)'es  to  the  beauty 
of  virtue;  that  in  narrowing  his  intellect  and  heart  he 
unfits  himself  for  communion  with  great  thoughts  and 
noble  purposes  in  others ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
projKjrtion  as  he  makes  progress  towards  Perfection,  he 
strengthens  the  holy  and  happy  bonds  which  unite  him 
with  God  and  all  Excellent  Beings,  and  gains  new  power 
to  enjoy  their  excellence? 

Mind  is  the  great  object  to  be  enj<^*ed;  and  this  is 
true  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  imagine  Even  outward, 
material  Nature  derives  its  chief  power  of  contributing  lo 
our  happiness,  by  being  a  manifestation  of  Mental  or 
Spiritual  Excellence.  No  OT>e  truly  enjoys  the  Creation, 
but  he  who  sees  it  everywhere  as  radiant  with  Mindy  and 
as  for  ever  showing  forth  the  Perfection  of  its  Author. 
We  thirU:,  perhaps,  that  Nature  has  a  beauty  of  its  own, 
in  which  we  can  delight,  without  reference  to  any  Reality 
above  it  But  natural  beauty  is  an  image  or  emblem  of 
harmonious  qualities  of  the  Mind.  It  is  a  Type  of  Spiri- 
tual Beauty.  And  he  lo  whom  the  Ixst  is  not  known  by 
consciousness,  by  the  dawning  of  beauty  in  his  own  Soul, 
can  know  and  feel  but  little  of  the  former.  Thus  the 
Perfection  of  our  own  minds  makes  us  the  heirs  of  all 
good,  wheUier  in  the  Outward  or  the  Spiritual  World. 
Let  us,  then,  look  to  no  other  happiness.  Let  us  feel 
that  Christianity,  in  revealing  this  as  God's  purpose 
towards  us,  meets  all  our  wants,  and  is  the  most  glorious 
of  God's  provisions  for  His  human  family. 

In  this  discourse  I  am  aiming  to  set  before  you  what 
I  beUe\'e  to  be  the  central.  Vital  Principle  of  Christianity. 
I  conceive  that  we  understand  our  Religion  only  so  far 
as  this  great  Principle  becomes  pre-eminent  to  our  view, 
and  is  seen  lo  per\ade  and  bind  together  the  whole 
System.  I  have  said  that  all  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts 
of  the  tiospel  meet  in  this  essential  and  all-comprehend- 
ing lYuth.  The  purpose  of  God  to  raise  the  Soul  from 
the  power  of  moral  evil  to  Perfection;  this  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  Christianity.  To  this  all  its  teachings 
may  be  traced  up;  into  this  all  may  be  resolved.  Were 
there  time,  I  might  survey  separately  the  particular 
Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  show  that  they  all  noay  be 
referred  to  this.  1  shall  now  offer,  however,  one  brief 
illustration  only;  but  it  is  an  all-sufficing  one. 

The  first  great  Doctrine  of  Christianity  is  the  Parental 
Character  of  God  To  us  there  is  "  One  God  even  the 
Father."  Christianity  has  no  Truth  to  teach  more 
encouraging  and  inspiring  than  this.  But  what  do  we 
mean  when  we  call  God  our  Father?  Does  ihis  term 
imply  nothing  more  than  that  He  created  us?  He 
created  the  stone:  is  He  therefore  its  Father?  Do  we 
mean  that  He  gives  us  bodies,  and  the  pleasures  of  sensi- 
tive existence?  These  he  gives  to  the  bird  and  insect; 
but  the  Scriptures  nowhere  call  Him  their  Parent  No! 
It  is  clear  that  this  word  expresses  a  spiritual  rcbtion. 
It  decbres  God's  connection  with  the  Human  Soul.  Ciod 
is  the  Father  of  those  beings,  and  of  those  only,  whom 
He  has  created  in  His  own  image,  whom  He  has  gifted 
with  a  spirit  like  His  own,  whom  He  has  framed  for  the 
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end  that  they  may  approach  Him  in  His  highest  attributes. 
To  be  a  Parent  is  to  communicate  a  kindred  naturt^  and 
to  watch  over,  educate,  and  guide  this  nature  to  perfect 
development.  God  loves  us  as  a  Father,  by  loving 
supremely  the  Soul  in  each  of  us,  and  by  His  intense 
concern  to  conform  this  Soul  to  Himself.  When  you 
call  God  "  Father,"  do  not  think  of  Him  as  a  fond,  indul- 
gent Being,  anxious  only  for  your  enjoyment  here  and 
hereafter.  This  would  he  to  degrade  our  Divine  Bene- 
factor. Think  of  this  Father  as  looking  upon  the  Spirit 
within  you  with  unutterable  interest;  as  desiring  for  you 
no  happiness  but  that  of  pure  Goodness;  as  purpjosing 
your  Perfection  as  His  chief  and  crowning  end  in  your 
creation.  This  is  the  only  true  view  of  God  as  our 
Father.  And  thus  the  doctrine  of  His  Parental  Character 
is  one  and  the  same  with  the  great  principle  of  communi- 
cating Moral  Perfection,  which  I  have  so  earnestly  affirmed 
to  be  the  essence  and  centre  of  Christianity. 

HI. — My  friends,  the  great  purpose  of  God  towards 
manlcind  which  I  have  this  day  set  forth  as  the  substance 
of  Christianity,  is  one  with  which  we  cannot  be  too 
deeply  impressed.  Wc  cannot  too  thoroughly  understand 
and  feel  that  the  Perfection  of  our  nature,  for  which  God 
made  and  redeemed  us,  is  the  highest  good  and  the  only 
true  good.  I  consider  the  mind  sound,  wise,  equal  to 
its  own  happiness,  only  so  far  as  it  is  [assessed  by  this 
great  truth.  To  expect  happiness  by  any  other  process, 
than  by  co-operation  with  this  purpose  of  God,  is  to 
insure  disappoinluient,  and  lo  throw  away  our  labour  and 
our  lives.  All  other  purposes  and  all  other  means  of 
felicity  must  come  to  naught,  Tliis  great  principle  we 
cannot  carry  out  too  far.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  uni- 
versally and  unerringly  true,  that  nothing  contributes  to 
the  enduring  happiness  of  Individuals,  or  of  Commu- 
nities, but  what  contributes  to  this  PERFEcnox  of  Human 
Nature.  Individuals  and  Communities  are  perpetually 
seeking  good  in  other  ways,  but  only  to  reach  disastrous 
failure  and  shame. 

At  this  period,  we  see  a  mighty  movement  of  the 
civilised  world.  Thrones  are  tottering,  and  the  firmest 
esublishments  of  former  ages  seem  about  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  torrent  of  Revolution.*  In  this  movement 
I  rejoice,  though  not  without  trembling  joy.  But  I 
rejoice  only  because  I  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  great 
Truth  which  I  have  this  day  aimed  to  enforce;  becau.se 
I  see,  as  I  think,  in  the  Revolutionary  S[>irit  of  our  times, 
the  promise  of  a  freer  and  higher  action  of  the  Human 
Mind — the  pledge  of  a  State  of  Society  more  fit  to 
perfect  human  beings.  I  regard  the  present  stale  of  the 
world  in  this  moral  light  altogether.  The  Despotisms, 
which  are  to  be  prostrated,  seem  to  be  evils,  chiefly 
as  they  have  enslaved  men's  faculties,  as  they  have  bowed 
and  weighed  down  the  Soul.  The  Liberty,  after  which 
men  aspire,  is  to  prove  a  good  only  so  far  as  it  shall  give 
force  and  enlargement  to  the  Mind  ;  only  so  far  as  it 
shall  conspire  with  Christianity  in  advancing  Human 
Nature.  Men  will  gain  little  by  escaping  outward 
desi>otism,  if  the  Soul  continues  enthralled  Men  must 
be  subjected  to  some  law;  and  unless  the  law  in  their 
own  breast,  the  Law  of  God,  of  Duty,  of  Perfection  be 
adopted  by  their  free  choice  as  the  Supreme  Rule,  they 
will  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  selfish  passion,  which  will 
bow  their  necks  for  an  out«*ard  yoke. 

I  have  hope  in  the  present  struggle  of  the  world, 
because  it  seems  to  me  more  spiritual,  more  moral  in  its 
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origin  and  tendencies,  than  any  which  have  preceded  it 
It  differs  much  from  the  revolts  of  former  times,  when  an 
oppressed  populace  or  peasantry  broke  forth  into  frantic 
opposition  to  Government,  under  (he  goading  pressure  of 
famine  and  miser)'.  Men  are  now  moved,  not  merely  by 
physical  wants  and  sufferings,  but  by  Ideas,  by  Principles, 
by  the  conception  of  a  Better  St.^tf.  of  Societv,  under 
which  the  Rights  of  Human  Nature  will  be  recognised, 
and  greater  justice  be  done  to  the  mind  in  all  classes  of 
the  community.  There  is  then  an  element, — spiritual, 
moral,  and  tending  towards  Perfection, — in  the  present 
movement ;  and  this  is  my  great  hope.  AVhen  I 
see,  however,  the  tremendous  strength  of  unsubdued 
passions,  which  mix  with  and  often  overpower  this  con- 
ception of  a  Better  Order  of  Society;  when  I  consider 
the  success  with  which  the  selfish,  crafty,  and  ambitious 
have  turned  to  their  own  purposes  the  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  the  People ;  when  I  consider  the  darkness 
which  hangs  over  the  Nations,  the  rashness  with  which 
they  have  rushed  into  Infidelity  and  Irreligion,  as  the 
only  refuge  from  priestcraft  and  superstition  ;  and  when 
I  consider  how  bard  it  is  for  men,  in  seasons  of  tumult 
and  feverish  excitement,  to  listen  to  the  mild  voice  of 
wisdom  leaching  that  Moral  Perfection  alone  constitutes 
glory  and  happiness; — I  fear.  I  fear  not  for  the  final 
results;  not  for  the  uUimaie  triumphs  of  Truth,  Right, 
Virtue,  Piety;  not  for  the  gradual  melioration  of  men's 
lot ;  but  for  those  nearer  results^  those  immediate  effects, 
which  the  men  of  this  generation  are  to  witness  and  to  feel. 
In  such  a  slate  of  the  world,  it  seems  to  me  of  singular 
importance  that  Christianity  should  be  recognised  and 
presented  in  its  true  character,  as  I  have  aimed  to  place 
it  before  you  this  day.  The  low  views  of  our  religion, 
which  have  prevailed  too  long,  should  give  place  to  this 
highest  one.  They  suited,  [>crhaps,  darker  ages ;  but 
they  have  done  their  work,  and  should  pass  away.  Chris- 
tianity should  now  be  disincumbcred  and  set  free  from 
the  tininlelligible  and  irrational  Doctrines,  and  the  un- 
couth and  idolatrous  Forms  and  Ceremonies  which  terror, 
superstition,  vanity,  priestcraft,  and  ambition  have 
laboured  to  identify  with  it  It  should  come  forth  from 
the  darkness  and  corruption  of  the  past  in  its  own  celestial 
splendour,  and  in  its  divine  simplicity.  It  should  be 
comjirehended  as  having  but  one  purpose,  the  Perfection 
of  Human  Nature,  the  elevation  of  men  into  nobler 
beings.  I  would  have  it  so  luminously  displayed  that 
men  should  distinctly  see  how  it  tends,  by  all  its  in- 
fluences and  teachings,  to  the  true  Freedom  of  the  State, 
and  to  the  honour  and  everlasting  progress  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Let  Christianity  be  thus  taught  and  viewed,  and 
it  will  act  as  a  New  Power  on  liuman  affairs.  And  unless 
thus  viewed,  I  despair  of  its  triumphs.  The  time  has 
gone  by  in  which  any  Religion  is  to  take  a  strong  and 
enduring  hold  on  the  world,  except  by  offering  itself  in 
the  high  character  ascribed  to  Christianity  in  this  dis- 
course. Men  will  yield  their  faith  lo  no  system  which 
does  not  bear  the  plain  marks  of  being  adapted  to  the 
highest  principles  and  [Xiwers  of  Human  Nature,  and 
which  does  not  open  to  it  a  career  of  Endless  Tmprot^- 
mcnt.  They  are  outgrowing  unintelligible  notions.  They 
understand  that  the  glory  of  a  Religion  is  to  he  measured 
by  the  moral  glory,  power,  perfection,  which  it  commu- 
nicates to  the  Mind  I  know  not,  therefore,  how  a 
greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  Christianity,  or  how  its 
power  can  be  more  extended,  than  by  teaching  it  as  a 
revelation  of  God's  great  jmrpose  to  perfect  His  human 
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always  concurs  with  Scripture, — to  Reason  ;  and  I  affirm, 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  CJod  and  of  His  Universe, 
jesus  Christ  ran  communicate  no  greater  good  than  this 
Virtue, — this  Rectitude  of  which  I  have  spoken.  And  I 
thus  affirm,  because  this  Goodness  is  the  highest  good 
which  Jesus  himself  i>ossesses.  We  hear  much  con- 
troversy and  contention  respecting  Jesus  Christ.  But  I 
ask  you — What  was  his  great  distinction  ?  Was  it  not  his 
spotless  virtue  ?  Place  Jesus  in  what  rank  you  will,  is  it 
notj  after  all,  the  ExcelUna  of  his  Charactf.h, — his  dis- 
interestedness— his  devotion  to  great  and  good  ends— his 
celestial  mildness — his  stainless  purity, — which  you  count 
the  best  of  all  his  endowments  ?  Arm  him  with  power 
over  the  universe,  but  quench  his  Chants',  and  do 
you  not  eclipse  his  glor)-?  Ascribe  to  him  infinite 
wisdom,  but  pcr\*ert  the  Rectitude  of  his  will,  and 
do  you  not  even  turn  such  omniscience  into  a  curse 
alike  to  himself  and  toothers?  What  I  ask,  does  Jesus 
own,  so  precious,  so  glorious,  as  that  Virtue,  which 
he  leaches  his  disciples  ?  What  is  it  that  endears  Jesus 
Christ  to  his  Father  ?  You  may  learn  it  from  the 
following  passage  :  "  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  :  If  ye 
keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love,  even 
ns  I  have  kept  my  Father's  commandments,  and  ahide  in 
His  love."  I  beg  you  to  weigh  these  words.  Jesus  owed 
the  peculiar  lovt  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  God,— 
he  owed  his  office  as  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  power  with 
which  he  was  invested, — to  his  obedience,  to  his  moral 
and  religious  integrity,  to  his  unfailing  reverence  for 
Goodness.  W^hy  was  it  that  he  enjoyed  such  peculiar 
communion  with  God  ?  He  says :  '*  The  Father  hath  not 
left  me  alone,  because  I  do  always  those  things  which 
please  Him."  This  was  the  bond  of  union  between  him 
and  his  Father.  To  this  perfect  Rectitude  of  his  Will, 
his  Reason  and  his  Life,  he  owed  not  only  his  ml-ssion  on 
earth,  but  his  crown  in  Heaven.  Haul  assures  us,  that  in 
recompense  of  his  obedience  unto  death,  he  is  now^ 
enthroned  above  all  power  and  dignity,  both  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come.  Thus  in  heaven,  as  on  earth, 
Jesus  has  nothing  so  precious  to  bestow  as  Goodness. 
We  talk  indeed  in  i)opu!ar  language  of  Christ  as  '*  sitting 
on  a  throne."  But  how  worthless  would  be  a  throne, 
though  made  of  heaven's  richest  treasures,  compared  with 
the  Godlike  Charity  that  reigns  within  him  and  con- 
stitutes his  Soul?  His  real  throne  is  the  empire  that  tried 
and  triumphant  Virtue  gives  him  in  that  pure  realm. 
Men  talk  of  the  "brightness"  which  surrounds  him,  and 
of  the  "splendour  of  his  form";  but  this  is  only  the 
beaming  forth  of  his  Spirit.  Mere  outward  radiance  is 
dim  when  compared  with  his  Intellectual  and  Moral  Per- 
fection. The  disputes  of  Christians  about  the  Rank  of 
Christ  have  turned  their  minds  away  from  the  simple 
truth  taught  throughout  in  the  New  Testament,— that  his 
unfaltering  Rectitude, — his  undeviaiing  obedience, — his 
divine  philanthropy,  ^his  perfect  accordance  with  the 
Will  of  his  Father, — was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
his  supreme  glory  and  his  richest  joy;  and  con.se- 
quently  that  he  can  give  nothing  more  blessed.  In 
bringing  us,  by  his  religion,  to  do  the  Will  of  his 
Father,  he  brings  us  into  his  own  state  of  happiness  and 
heaven, — brings  us  to  do  that,  in  doing  which  his  own 
blessedness  consists, — brings  us  into  his  own  kingdom, 
and  shares  with  us  his  own  throne.  For  his  Kingdom  is 
but  another  name  for  Righteousness,  and  his  Throne  is 
the  sway  that  Virtue  always  wields. 

3.  I  urge  this  topic,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
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error  is  more  common  among  all  Sects  than  the  expec- 
tation from  Christ  of  some  greater  good  than  Virtue  and 
Holiness, — than  a  right  Spirit  towards  God  and  man 
But  this  includes  all  good.  This  is  to  the  mind  what 
health  is  to  the  body,  giving  it  the  enjoyment  of  all  else, 
bringing  it  into  harmony  with  God  and  the  Creation, 
giving  it  penre  within  itself.  In  an  important  sense,  the 
spring  of  all  happiness  is  in  the  Mind.  True,  all  happi- 
ness is  the  gift  of  God.  But  He  gives  it  through  our  own 
spiritual  development,  gives  it  as  a  fruit  and  recompense 
of  growing  purity.  No  happiness  will  bloom  for  us  here- 
after which  has  not  its  germs  in  our  own  rectilied  minds, 
which  does  not  spring  from  an  inward  root  of  wisdom  and 
of  love.  Future  hap].>iness  is  not  to  be  a  jiassive  good, 
coming  to  us  from  outward  sources,  a  delight  which  we 
shall  inhale  as  we  now  breathe  a  balmy  atmosphere,  with- 
out a  thought  or  care  of  our  own.  Happiness  is  not  to 
be  a  strean\  of  pleasure  flowing  in  upon  us,  whilst  we 
resign  ourselves  to  indolent  repose.  The  happiness  o! 
heaven  is  activity.  It  is  power.  It  is  clear  and  bright 
thought,  the  love  of  Truth,  and  the  love  of  Right.  It  is 
strengthening  friendship  and  efficient  charity.  It  is  con- 
secration of  every  energy  to  God — the  perception  of 
beauty  in  all  His  works — the  offering  up  of  gratitude  and 
praise  for  t;vcr  new  and  multiplying  proofs  of  His  good- 
ness. It  is  the  outflow  of  our  sympathies  and  attachments, 
and  the  communication  of  nobler  blessings  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.  By  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  1  understand 
the  Mind,  rising,  through  acts  of  piety  and  virtue,  to  an 
enlarged,  sublime,  creative  power  of  Thought,  such  as  is 
faintly  shadowed  forth  by  the  mightie.sl  efforts  of  Genius 
upon  earth,  and  to  a  Pure  Love,  of  which  we  have  dim 
presages  in  the  most  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  deeds  of 
Heroism  recorded  in  history.  The  happiness  of  heaven 
is  Moral  and  Religious  Principle,  diffused  through  and 
perfecting  all  our  faculties,  affections  and  energies  ;  and 
consequently  nothing  greater  than  (his  Principle  of  Good- 
ness can  be  communicated  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ  through 
everlasting  ages.  His  highest  office  consists  in  thus 
leading  us  to  do  the  Will  of  Our  Father  in  Heaven.  In 
conforming  our  Minds  to  the  Supreme  Mind,  he  gives 
us  the  happiness  of  heaven  \  nor  can  it  be  given  in  any 
other  way. 

From  these  remarks  you  learn  that  I  consider  Righteous 
.Action,  the  Doing  ok  God's  Wili.,  as  the  Beginning 
rtr/rf -£■//</ of  Christianity.  I  regard  the  PTecei)ts  of  Jesus — 
which  he  gave  on  the  Mount,  and  which  he  illustrated  so 
gloriously  in  his  life — as  the  Essential  Klement  of  his 
Religion,  and  to  which  all  other  parts  are  but  subsenient. 
Obey  these,  and  the  purpose  of  his  religion  is  fulfilled  in 
you.  Regard  these  as  your  Rule  of  Life,  and  you  build 
your  house  upon  a  rock.  Live  them  out  in  deed,  and 
you  have  entered  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — you  even 
now  enter  it  Christ's  Precepts  then — declaring  God's 
Will,  or  Perfect  Virtue — are  what  chiefly  concern  us. 
To  secure  obedience  to  his  Precepts  is  the  great  aim  of 
all  the  Doctrines,  Promises,  and  other  teachings  of  Cluist. 
And  to  exalt  these  above  the  Precepts  is  to  prefer  the 
means  to  the  End. 

n. —  I.  It  may  be  said,  in  reply  to  these  views,  that 
whilst  I  am  inclined  to  lay  the  whole  stress  on  Obedience 
and  on  Perfect  Virtue,  the  New  Testament  lays  the 
greatest  stress  on  Faith,  **To  be  saved,  we  must 
believe,"  men  say.  "  Virtue,  purity,  sanctity,  are  not 
enough.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  possession  which  is  most 
to  be  prized."     1  might  reply  to  this,  that  Paul  taught  a 
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different  doclrine,  in  that  memorable  passage,  where,  in 
compnring  I-nilh,  Ho|.te  and  Cliarity,  he  said,  iJie  ^'greatest 
of  ihcse  is  Charily."  I  waive,  however,  that  reply.  I 
acknowledge  the  imixjrLince  oi  Faith.  But  still  1  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  virtuous  obedience.  For  what  is 
Faith,  and  what  is  its  use?  To  believe  in  Christ  is  to 
receive  and  cherish  those  great  truths,  from  which  a  pure 
life  flows, —  by  which  the  mind  is  strengthened  to  with- 
stand e\'i!,  to  overcome  inward  and  outward  foes,  and  to 
press  forward  to  Perfection.  The  value  of  Faith  lies  in 
its  i)ower  over  the  character, — in  the  force  of  holy  pur- 
pose, in  the  enlargement  of  philanthropy, — in  the  union 
of  the  mind  to  fiod — to  which  it  is  fitted  to  exalt  us.  In 
other  words,  Faith  is  a  means^  and  Obedience  is  the  End. 
Hliat  is  it  to  belie\e  in  Christ  ?  I  answer  :  It  is  to 
believe  that  he  and  his  religion  came  from  God,  and  to 
follow  out  in  practice  this  conviction.  It  is  to  recognise 
a  divine  excellence  and  authority  in  liis  Precepts,  and 
resolutely  to  adopt  them  as  our  Rule  of  IJfc.  It  is  to 
Giee  A  divine  purity  in  his  Character,  and  resolutely  to 
make  it  our  model.  It  is  to  be  assured  that  under  his 
guidance  we  shall  attain  to  Perfection,  and  to  forsake  all 
other  guides  for  this  inestimable  good.  It  is  to  believe 
in  the  promises  w^hich  he  has  made  to  all  forms  of  holi- 
ness ;  and  under  this  conviction  to  cultivate  alL  It  is  to 
believe  that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God ;  and  under 
this  conviction  to  cleanse  the  thoughts,  imaginations,  and 
dt*sires.  It  is  to  believe  that  the  merciful  .shall  find  mercy, 
and  the  forgiving  l)e  forgiven  ;  and  through  this  confi- 
dence to  cherish  a  placable  and  anectionate  virtue.  It  is 
to  believe  the  promise,  that  if  we  ask  we  shall  receive; 
and  under  this  |>crsuxsion  to  seek  earnestly  God's  Holy 
Spirit  In  a  word,  Faith  is  to  believe,  that  if  we  hear  and 
do  the  words  which  Jesus  si^akc,  we  shall  be  like  the  man 
who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock  ;  and  in  this  confidence 
to  OBEY.  I  know  nothing  plainer  than  the  true  use  of 
Vaiih.  It  is  enjoined  wholly  for  its  practical  influences 
simply  to  aid  and  strengthen  us  to  resist  sin,  and  to  en- 
courage us  to  frame  ourselves  after  that  PERKEcrriON  of 
diameter  which  shines  forth  in  the  precepts  and  example 
of  Jesus. 

2.  Again,  it  is  a  common  opinion,  that  Ix)vr  to  Christ 
has  some  special  cfficiicy,  that  by  this  some  higher  end  is 
accomplished  in  securing  salvation  than  by  a  general 
obedience  of  his  laws.  Far  Ix*  it  from  me  to  chill,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  afTection  with  which  Christ  is  re- 
garded. I  feel  that  he  has  not  yet  received  from  men 
the  love  which  he  di-scrvcs.  Deeply  should  I  rejoice  to 
(*ei  forth  with  a  new  power  his  claims  to  our  reverent 
rstecm  and  joyful  gratitude.  But  let  not  this  regard  to 
ChrUl  be  mi»»ndcrUoo<l.  Especially  let  it  not  be 
ReparAtcd  in  our  thoughu  from  obedience  to  his  Precepts, 
or  be  exalted  in  our  esteem  above  general  Rectitude. 
The  (ruth  is,  the  l^vc  of  Christ  is  but  another  name  for 
the  love  of  Virtuk.  It  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  a 
kind  of  theological  emotion— a  mysterious  fervour — 
dtftiinrt  from  moral  integrity,  from  philanthropy,  and  from 
OUT  diitic^  (o  GotI  and  our  neighbtjur.  We  err  grievously 
if  wr  imriyincthat  our  salvation  is  promoted  by  occasional 
ari'  rdfi  Chri«,  which  subsists  apart  by  itself  in  the 

h'  ■  h  doc«  not  blend  with  our  ordinary  feelings 

nnd  our  daily  \\\x&.  The  Ciuractfr  of  Christ  is 
rKKriCT  Virtxie.  And  ronscqucndy  atuichment  to  Christ, 
u  I  have  just  said,  is  but  another  name  for  attachment 
to  Virtue. 

In  this  consists  the  excellence  of  Love  of  Jesus,  that  it 


is  a  tovc  of  the  piuest,  loveliest,  sublimesi  manifestation 
of  Moral  Excellence,  and  is  our  surest  guide  to  the  attain- 
ment of  it.  To  love  Jesus  Christ  is  to  love  him  in  whom 
Human  Virtue  wxs  revealed  in  its  Perfection,  and  who 
came  that  he  might  communicate  to  us  what  was  most 
perfect  in  his  own  mind  It  is  to  love  disinterestedness, 
self-sacrifice,  and  an  unbounded  charity.  It  is  to  love  a 
win  wholly  purified  from  selfishness,  and  entirely  conse- 
crated to  the  will  and  loving  purposes  of  God  It  is  to 
love  calmness,  constancy,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity.  It 
is  to  love  a  spirit  raised  above  the  world,  its  frowns,  its 
flatteries,  its  opinions,  its  prejudices,  its  most  dreaded 
pains.  It  is  to  love  him  who  gave  himself  for  us  that 
he  might  rescue  us  from  all  sin,  and  jjresent  us  spotless  to 
God.  Who  does  not  see  then  that  the  Love  of  Christ  is 
one  and  the  same,  with  a  consecration  to  what  is  good 
and  great — with  the  desire  of  Perfection — with  entire 
devotedness  to  doing  God's  Will 

3.  I  am  aware  that  the  importance  which  I  have  now 
attached  to  the  Precepts  of  Christianity  must  shock  the 
common  prejudice^that  the  distinguishing  excellence  of 
the  Gospel  lies  in  its  Peculiar  Doctrines.  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity  I  should  be  the  last  to  under- 
value. But  I  maintain  that  these  Doctrines  all  bear 
directly  on  its  Precepts,  and  arc  all  designed  to  teach  the 
supreme  worth  of  Christian  Virtue.  In  this  all  their 
significance  consists.  Let  me  descend  to  a  few  t>ar- 
ticulars. 

I  am  told  by  some  Christians  that  the  Doctrine  of 
Immortality  is  the  grand  discovery  of  Christianity,  and  gives 
it  its  chief  value.  But,  I  ask,  why  is  immortality  revealed  ? 
And  I  answer,  it  is  revealed  wholly  as  a  motive  to 
obedience.  The  Future  State,  which  Jesus  Christ  brought 
to  light,  is  a  state  of  Equitable  Retribution,  where  those 
who  do  good  will  rise  to  glory  and  honour  and  |)cace,  and 
those  who  do  evil  to  shame,  tribulation,  and  anguish.  To 
believe  in  Immortaht)-  is  to  believe  in  the  everlasting 
triumph  and  growth  of  Virtue  ;  and  under  this  conviction 
to  choose  it  as  our  Supreme  Good 

Again,  some  Christians  will  tell  me  that  the  Doctrine 
of  Divine  Forgiveness  is  the  great  glory  of  Christianity. 
But,  I  ask,  to  whom  is  Divine  Forgiveness  promised?  To 
all  indiscriminately.  I>id  Christ  publish  from  his  Cross 
absolute,  unconditional  pardon?  \\\\o  does  not  know 
(hat  throughout  the  whole  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, repentance  and  remission  of  sins  are  always  com- 
bined, and  that  the  last  is  invariably  used  as  a  motive  for 
the  first?  Who  is  forgiven  in  Christianity?  The  Pro- 
digal! Yes!  But  not  whilst  wasting  his  substance  in 
riotous  living;  but  when,  heart-broken,  conscience-struck, 
he  returns  to  his  father's  house.  Our  Father's  pardon 
was  promised  by  Jesus  to  such  as  forsake  sin  and  obey 
His  Will;  and  this  obedience  is  the  End  for  which 
Divine  Forgiveness  is  preached 

Again,  some  Christians  may  tell  me  that  the  Doctrine 
of  Salvation  is  the  great  doctrine  of  Christianity — more 
important  than  all  its  Precepts,  and  of  more  worth  than 
all  its  incitements  to  Virtue.  Salvation  is  a  sublime 
doctrine;  but  what  does  it  mean?  According  to  the 
5«;riptures,  salvation  is  to  be  rescued  from  moral  evil, 
from  error  and  sin,  from  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  to 
be  restored  to  inward  truth,  piety,  and  virtue  Con- 
sequently, Salvation  and  Christian  Obedience  are  one  and 
the  same.  Nor,  indeed,  can  salvation  be  anything  else, 
I  know  but  one  salvation  for  a  sick  man,  and  that  b  to 
give  him  health.     So  1  know  but  one  salvation  for  a  bad 
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man,  and  that  is  to  make  him  inily,  thoroughly,  conscien- 
tiously good — to  break  the  chains  of  his  evil  habits — to 
raise  him  to  the  dignity  and  peace  of  a  true  religious  life. 
An  intelligent  and  moral  being  is  saved  and  blessed  just 
so  far  as  he  chooses  freely,  fully,  what  is  good,  great,  and 
god-like — as  he  adopts  for  his  Rule  the  >Vill  of  God  I 
therefore  repeat  it :  Salvation  and  Virtue  are  but 
different  aspects  of  the  same  Supreme  Good.  But  now 
I  go  one  step  further,  and  reach  the  very  citadel  of  con- 
troversy. 

4.  There  are  Christians  who  will  tcU  me  there  is  one 
Principle  of  the  Gospel  which  constitutes  its  very  essence, 
to  which  I  have  not  even  alluded,  and  which  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  human  race  than  all  Christ's  Precepts 
combined.  This  is  REnFMpriox  by  the  Blood  of  the 
Cross.  This  Atonement^  we  are  told,  is  the  grand 
distinction  of  the  Gospel;  and  all  other  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity hold  but  a  subordinate  place.  "The  Cross!  the 
Cross!  is  the  Centre  of  our  Religion,"  they  say,  "round 
which  the  Precepts  and  the  Promises  revolve,  and  from 
which  all  borrow  light  and  life."  To  '*  trust  in  the  Cross" 
has  a  more  immediate  and  important  influence  on  our 
salvation,  thaa  to  carrj-  out  in  life,  hovvever  perfectly,  all 
Precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  I  prize  the  Cross  and  Blood  of 
Christ  as  highly  as  any  Christian  can.  In  view  of  that 
Cross  I  desire  ever  to  live;  and  of  that  Blood — in  the 
spiritual  sense — I  desire  ever  to  drink.  I  hope,  as  truly 
as  any  Christian  ever  did  or  could,  to  be  saved  by  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  But  what  do  1  mean  by  such  language? 
Do  I  expect  that  the  ivood  to  which  Christ  was  nailed  is 
to  save  me?  Do  I  expect  that  the ////7/c/vV;/ blood  which 
trickled  from  his  wounds  is  to  .save  me?  Or  do  I  expect 
this  boon  from  his  bodily  agonies?  No!  By  the  cross 
and  blood  of  Christ  I  mean  nothing  outward,  nothing 
material  I  mean  the  Spirit,  the  Character,  the  Love  of 
Jesus,  which  his  death  made  manifest,  and  which  arc 
pre-eminently  fitted  to  bind  me  to  him,  and  to  make  mc 
a  partaker  of  his  virtues.  I  mean  his  Religion,  which 
was  sealed  by  his  blood,  and  the  Sjnrit  of  which  .shone 
forth  most  gloriously  from  his  cross.  I  mean  the  great 
Principles  for  which  he  died,  and  which  have  for  their 
sole  end  to  purify  human  nature. 

According  to  these  views,  the  blood  and  cross  of  Christ 
are  the  means  of  Christian  Virtue.  How  then  can  they 
be  e.yalted  above  that  Virtue?  I  am  astonished  and 
appalled  by  the  gross  manner  in  which  "Christ's  Blood  " 
is  often  spoken  of,  as  if  his  outward  wounds  and  bodily 
sufferings  could  contribute  to  our  salvation;  as  if  aught 
else  than  his  Spirit,  his  Truth,  could  redeem  us.  On 
other  occasions  we  use  the  very  words,  which  we  thus 
apply  to  Christ,  and  use  them  rationally.  How  is  it  that 
in  religion  we  so  readily  part  with  our  common  saisei 
For  example,  we  often  say  that  our  liberty  was  purchased, 
and  our  countr>' was  saved,  **  by  the  Mood  of  Patriots." 
And  what  do  we  mean? — that  the  material  blood  which 
gushed  from  their  bodies,  that  their  wounds,  that  their 
agonies,  saved  their  countr)*?  No!  We  mean  that  we 
owe  our  freedom  to  men  who  loved  their  country  more 
than  life,  and  gladly  shed  their  blood  in  its  defence.  By 
their  blood  we  mean  their  patriotism — their  devotion  to 
freedom — approved  in  death.  \Ve  mean  their  generous 
heroism,  of  which  death  was  the  crown.  We  mean  the 
Principles  for  which  they  died,  the  Spirit  which  shone 
forth  m  their  self-sacrifice,  and  which  this  sacrifice  of 
their  lives  spread  abroad  and  strengthened  in  the  com- 


munity. So  by  Christ's  Blood  I  understand  his  Spirit, 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Human  Virtue,  and  to 
the  Will  of  God.  By  his  Cross  I  mean  his  Celestial 
Love — I  mean  the  great  Principles  of  piety  and  righteous- 
ness— in  asserting  which  he  died.  To  be  redeemed  by 
his  blood  is  to  be  redeemed  by  his  Goodness.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  be  purified  from  all  sin,  and  restored  to  all 
virtue,  by  the  principles,  the  religion,  the  character,  the 
all<onquering  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  these 
views,  Moral  Purity,  Chri.stian  Virtue,  Spiritual  Perfection, 
is  the  Supreme  Cjood  to  be  bestowed  by  the  blood  and 
cross  of  Christ.  O!  that  a  voice  of  power  could  send 
this  simple  yet  most  sublime  Truth  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  Christendom !  It  is  a  truth  mournfully  and  disastrously 
obscured.  According  to  common  views,  the  Death  of 
Christ,  instead  of  being  the  great  tjuicktner  of  heroic 
virtue,  is  made  a  suhstitute  for  it  j  and  many  hope  to 
be  happy  through  Christ's  dying  agony,  much  more  than 
through  the  particii>ation  of  his  Self-bacrificing  Life.  I 
doubt  wlicther  any  error  has  done  so  much  to  rob 
Christianity  of  its  [mrifying  and  ennobling  power  as  these 
false  views  of  Atonement  The  Cross  of  Jesus— when 
supposed  to  bless  us  by  some  mysterious  agency  of 
reconciling  God  to  us,  and  not  by  transforming  our 
characters  into  the  spirit  and  image  of  our  Saviour — 
becomes  our  peril,  and  may  prove  our  ruia  Of  one 
reality  I  am  sure,  and  I  speak  it  with  entire  confidence, 
I  cannot  receive  from  the  Cross  of  Christ  any  good  so 
great  as  that  sublime  S]jirit  of  Self-sacrifice,  of  Love 
to  God,  and  of  unbounded  Charity  which  the  Cross  so 
gloriously  manifested.  And  they  who  seek  not  this,  hut 
seek,  as  they  imagine,  some  mystical  and  mysterious 
good  from  Christ's  death,  are  mournfully  blinded  to  the 
chief  End  of  Christianity.  I  speak  thus  strongly, — not 
in  arrogance,  not  in  uncharitableness, — but  because  a 
great  Truth,  felt  deeply,  cannot  utter  itself  feebly  and 
tamely ;  because  no  language  less  emphatic  would  be 
just  to  the  strongest  convictions  of  my  conscience,  my 
reason,  and  my  heart 

III.— My  friends,  I  have  stated  in  this  discourse  the 
GreatGood  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  spread  through  the 
earth — the  highest  benefit  which  he  can  confer.  I  know 
nothing  of  equal  worth  with  Moral  Ex-ccllence  :  with  an 
enlightened,  powerful,  disinterested  and  holy  mind ;  with 
a  love  to  God  which  changes  us  into  His  likeness.  I  know 
nothing  so  important  to  us  as  the  Perfkction  of  our 
own  Spirits.  Perfect  Goodness  is  the  Svpreme  Good, — 
may  I  not  say  tfu  only  goodl  We  often  hear,  indeed,  of 
tlie  Rewards  of  virtue,  as  if  they  were  something  separate 
from  virtue,  and  virt\ie  was  but  the  means.  But  I  am  sure 
that  Virtue  itself  is  worth  more  than  all  outward  rewards ; 
its  truest  recompense  is  found  in  ilSi^lf^  in  its  own  growing 
vigour,  in  its  own  native  peace,  in  the  harmony  which 
it  establishes  between  our  souls  and  God,  in  the  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  by  which  it  identifies  us  with  the 
Universe.  So  we  hear  of  the  Punishments  of  sin  as  if 
they  were  the  greatest  evils  to  be  dreaded.  But  Sin,  I 
am  sure,  is  itself  moxQ  terrible  than  all  its  consequences, 
more  terrible  than  any  hell  ;  and  its  chief  misery  is 
bound  up  in  its  own  hateful  nature.  Of  course,  the  only 
redemption  of  a  human  being  is  the  recovery  of  his  Spirit 
from  moral  evil,  from  whatever  stains  and  debases  it,^ 
to  the  purity,  philanthropy,  piety  and  perfeclness  of  a 
Child  of  God,  such  as  was  manifested  in  the  Beloved 
Son. 

To  do  the  "Will  of  our  Heavenly  Father — to  form  our- 
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w^rk  /^  4»/*ht7  'nciAr/rri'^  'I  hi*  pra/^^  isie  o^  the 
^>A(Ai  H  th«  Mkly  WTintS  IfiaCfi  in  J«9ii£i  Otrnc  for  ve 
krv/v  hir»f  aM  \^S\^h  m  him,  ^^ly  m  v>  Cacra*  we  reryj^- 
rfrt^  V/ye,  *M  imttti^  the  f'erfeoJon  ri  Km  Charart«T 


an  ocher  ^'yy^  k  rfie  c(U7  rrse  vis^fom.  is  che  only  real 
wonhiy*-  W€  karvw  nf»rrfrg  of^  a.  Fcnrre  Wotfd,  unle^ 
we  hiear  procen^zs^  ^^cs  x  a  Voace  cc  Rffyftynnn  dot 
vamA  arui  weirxcnes  cs  ro  enter  cow  into  rhat  Poidj, 
Inte;^T.  CnantT,  Hoaaea,  Pcacc:^  aad  Jot,  wfakh  aic 
the  Um  </  Hca-reiL 
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V.rnfAiAnx  h.  4;  "  TI^ct^  h  <">»«  Rvly,  aarj  One  Sfirie,  eroi  u 

1h9%  x^MAA'^ti  /le/,brc»  the  living  Unity  that  win  Und  all 
^^hri^tUn*  f/tfet(»er,  in  prr4A>ftir^  a«  they  are  filled  with 
thn  .H)/frit  fA  thdr  keli^i^^n,  and  are  x^ned  vitally  to  their 
itttuuum  H^ad,  'llwry  ^y/nititute  4'ine  Body-  ChnMiam 
ar';  n//t  /IiAtin/ 1,  separate,  iruler^endent  folU^en  of  Christ, 
ea/.h  walking  in  a  U^ncly  path,  living  by  an  andisclosed 
lii'ithf  \ffik'in't(up  in  the  lircaAt  an  unparticipated  love. 
f.hri^t  farne  wd  merely  to  tear;h  a  JJodrine,  but  to 
«t;(ah)i4h  a  f'hur'.h,  to  fffna  a  Religioiu  Society,  to 
ifti^imm:  a  Hf/iritiial  O/rnmunity.  Hi»  religion  was  revealed 
t//  U;  a  /./^mm'/n  [KiMeMion,  a  common  joy,  a  common 
yt*mnt\  *4  gratittuje  and  praiM;,  of  xacrifice  and  work,  for  . 
\ht\  m\\tf\n  Human  Ka/^,  \\\%  religion  was  intended  to  . 
Ur  a  wf/rld  wide  '^usc,  in  which  innumerable  multitudes  | 
^hoij)/|  Im;  leagued  ;  whi<:h  should  be  advanced  by  their  | 
iinit'-d  {/raycrs,  aspiratif/ns,  toils,  and  sufferings;  which 
on/:  af(f:  sh'/itl'l  transmit  Ui  another  ;  which  should  enlist 
f/f'Ti  tA  a  devout  and  disinterested  spirit  through  all 
%\'.%\'\im%  and  times,  ('hrist  is  not  the  leader  of  solitary 
Irklividuak  The  titles  given  Ut  him  in  the  New  Testa- 
fri'riil  i»riply  the  nu^t  rlrm:  and  endearing  connections 
afnori;(  xUtm  whom  he  <:all»  his  "  Friends."  Christ  is  the 
\\*'M*\^  ;irid  f Christians  are  his  Iknly — living  members  one 
tA  ariMher,  He  is  the  fJorner-stone,  and  they  are  a 
'Ifrripl'!  built  on  him  as  a  founflation,  gaining  strength 
',\w\  uro|^;rtion  from  the  fit  junction  of  its  various  ma- 
I'-riaU  und  parts.  He  is  the  Shepherd  and  they  are  the 
M'Mk,  fihrintianity  is  thus  pre-eminently  a  Social  Re- 
lif(iofi,  'liK|x^ing  its  diK<  iples  to  joint  services,  awaken- 
HiK  Ihir  foiling  of  brothcrhorxl,  demanding  concerted 
I  ff'rfiii  \'}t  \\%  development  and  diffusion,  and,  in  a  word, 
*  offibinifi^,  all  Ifclicvers  into  organic  Unity  in  Spirit  and 
III  t\v%'t\. 

\.  It  might  Ik*  anticiffated  that  a  Religion  coming 
b//iii  man**  Trcator,  whose  Kssencc  is  Ix)vc,  should  be  a 
.*vi*  i;il  orir.  For  man,  hy  his  very  nature,  is  pre-eminently 
;i  Soi  i;il  liring. 

All  iIm-  griiii  developments  of  humanity  arc  fulfilled 
tliroiij^li  S/Hi''ly,  So*  icty  surrounds  us  at  our  entrance 
ifiio  lifr,  ;ind  Its  innucnccs  embrace  us  till  the  parting 
l.'Mir,  'I'hr  .'irnis  of  fellow-beings  receive  us  at  birth,  and 
I  rilold  UH  at  dciith.  The  first  and  Ixst  sounds  we  hear 
ii.<-  hutnan  voirrs.  Thus  s(K:ial  ties  entwine  themselves 
itSoiii  our  whcile  existenrx*  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
I  111-  hiippitirtt*!  ex|»erienred  in  loving  and  being  loved, 
ilif  rnlKiii'  rd  j(iy  whirh  blessings  derive  from  participa- 
non,  tin*  ri'Miiirrt's  whitth  infancy  and  age,  infirmity  and 
di .« .it.r,  fitid  ih  the  nffertionatc  sympathy,  sustenance  and 
i.inii^'.tli  of  (he  home  lircle,  the  pleasures  of  friendly 
di'uour<M.'  and  the  solaces  of  fraternal  confidence,  the 


astonishing  enterprises  achieved  by  the  imioa  of  thooi^ts 
and  energies  in  commoniiies  and  natrons,  the  light  of 
literature,  art,  sdencev  law,  Feiigioo,  tzansmxtted  and 
brightened  by  transniisaion  from  mind  to  mind,  and  from 
age  to  age — countless  benefits  indeed,  which  there  is  no 
time  to  enumerate — attest  the  benignant  purposes  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  making  us  SocSiL 

The  Influence  of  Society  upon  the  character  of  its  con- 
stituent members  can  hardly  be  over-stated.  At  times  it 
even  absorbs  man's  free  agency.  Individuals  are  moulded 
by  the  community  in  which  they  live,  almost  passively,  and 
imconsciously.  What  a  striking  example  we  have  of  the 
power  of  Society  over  individual  persons  in  the  unfailing 
transmissicm  of  national  characteristics  from  generation  to 
generation!  In  what  ineradicable  lines  of  feature  and 
form,  of  temperament  and  tendency,  is  this  influence 
graven !  What  multiplied  traces  in  physiognomy,  and  in 
intellectual  and  moral  traits,  does  every  man  bear  of  the 
People  among  whom  he  has  chanced  to  be  bom !  Souls 
pour  themselves,  imperceptibly  but  copiously,  into  other 
souls.  So  swift,  subUe,  and  strong  is  this  spiritual  com- 
merce between  person  and  person,  that  a  look  or  a  tone 
is  enough  to  reveal  mind  to  mind,  and  to  change  the 
whole  current  of  one  another's  thcughts  and  emotions. 
Feelings  which  sleep  within  us  in  solitude,  awaken  into 
intense  energy  when  manifested  powerfully  by  those 
around  us.  And  a  multitude,  by  acting  upon  one  another, 
are  wrought  into  fervours  either  of  generous  enthusiasm 
or  of  indignant  passion  to  which  our  nature  under  ordi- 
nary circumstance  is  wholly  unequal 

Again,  there  is  a  principle  of  expansion  in  the  soul,  an 
ardent  thirst  for  great  objects  and  wide  sphere  of  affection 
and  action,  which,  in  all  lands  and  times,  manifests  itself 
in  magnanimous  Patriotism.  How  this  generous  love  vA 
country  overcomes  the  contracting  influences  of  our 
present  selfish  stage  of  civilisation  !  Every  day  we  see 
men  of  no  uncommon  capacity  or  elevation  of  character 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  proud  in  its  glory,  exulting  in  its  triumphs,  humUed 
in  its  humiliations,  wedded  to  its  fortunes,  sacrificing  all 
private  good  for  its  advancement,  clinging  to  it  in  po4 
hazarding  life  in  its  defence.  Reproach  cast  upon  their 
nation  stings  them  more  keenly  than  personal  insult  Its 
most  distinguished  lawgivers,  heroes,  and  men  of  genius, 
though  belonging  to  former  ages,  and  consequently  ud- 
known,  they  exalt  almost  into  divinities,  and  honour  as 
if  they  were  their  own  immediate  ancestors. 

But  even  this  devoted  love  of  country  is  too  narrow  an 
emotion  for  the  human  souL  Man  longs  to  live  in  the 
life  of  Humanity.  Who  does  not  know  how  even  tA 
nary  men  are  interested  in  fellow-creatures  and  evcoB 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  particular  commuBiKT; 
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how  their  sympathies,  aspirations,  and  hopes  extend  to 
and  embrace  whatever  Man  is  doing  and  suffering  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ?  How  do  they  become 
parties  to  conflicts  of  another  hemisphere,  confederates  in 
heart  with  distant  nations  in  their  struggles  and  sacri- 
fices, and  glad  witnesses  of  the  progress  of  freedom  and 
civilisation  throughout  the  world  !  How  the  daily  news- 
papers are  devoured  by  thousands  and  millions  of  readers, 
not  for  selfish  ends  of  gain,  or  to  discover  channels 
through  which  they  may  pursue  profitable  enterprises, 
but  simply  from  sympathy  with  men  of  every  kindred 
and  name,  and  anxiety  to  learn  the  fortunes  and  fate  of 
Human  Nature,  throughout  the  vast  movements  of  man- 
kind !  This  same  interest  in  the  whole  Human  Race 
gives  popularity  to  books  of  travel,  whereby  many,  who 
have  trodden  no  soil  but  their  natal  one,  in  spirit  circum- 
navigate the  globe,  and  establish  friendly  and  fraternal 
acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  alike  of  the  tropics  and 
the  poles. 

We  have  been  si>eaking  thus  far  of  common  men.  Bui 
when  we  rise  to  contemplate  superior  mind.s,  we  find  them 
peculiarly  prompted  to  widen  their  sympathies  indefinitely, 
and  to  form  close  alliance  with  their  remotest  brethren 
of  the  human  race.  Literary  and  Scientific  men,  scattered 
abroad  through  all  nations,  delight  to  multiply  bonds  of 
scholarly  union  ;  learn  eagerly  one  another's  languages  ; 
liberally  interchange  thoughts  and  discoveries ;  form 
societies  of  exploration,  observation,  and  historical  and 
critical  inquiry,  to  which  the  most  distant  regions  con- 
tribute mcml>ers  ;  and  rejoice  in  the  [irogress  of  know- 
ledge as  a  common  cause.  And  through  this  citizenship 
of  learned  men  of  all  countries  in  one  great  Republic  of 
Reason,  Science  is  now  enlarging  its  conquests  with  a 
rapidity  unexampled  in  former  times.  In  like  manner, 
Benevolent  men,  especially  those  who  are  consecrated  to 
the  same  philanthropic  objects,  delight  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  Reforms  in  different  nations;  rejoice  that  the 
grand  Schemes  of  Benevolence,  to  which  they  are  de- 
voted, enlist  friends  and  helpers  far  and  wide  :  and  exult 
in  the  success  of  its  most  distant  advocates,  as  truly  as  in 
their  own. 

Above  vill,  is  this  conscious  communion,  in  the  Life  of 
Man  Universal,  profoundly  felt  in  the  sphere  of  Religion. 
So  susceptible  is  our  social  nature,  that  the  simple 
thought — that  there  are  multitudes  around  the  globe  who 
unite  in  a  common  religious  faith,  hope,  and  charity— is 
all-animating  like  an  inspiration.  The  devout  man 
worships  with  new  zeal,  when  he  feels  that  innumerable 
kindred  souls  are  made  one  with  his,  in  the  love  of  the 
*'  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  all,"  that  this  communion  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  narrow  world,  but  expands  throughout  all 
worlds  into  a  glorious  Temple,  wherein  God  dwells  ;  that 
in  his  hymns  of  praise  he  is  echoing  the  anthems  of 
Angelic  choirs  ;  that  in  his  aspirations  he  is  in  unison 
with  the  emotions  and  joys  of  God's  countless  Spiritual 
Family  throughout  the  Universe  j  and  that  he  is  even  now 
a  living  member  of  an  Immortal  Organisation,  which  is  to 
grow  ever  more  i>erfcxt,  when  the  distinctions  of  nations, 
and  even  of  humanity,  will  be  dissolved  in  the  love  and 
joy  of  the  holy  and  blessed  Societies  of  lieaven. 

IL — And  now  let  us  consider  more  nearly  the  extent 
of  this  Unity  in  the  Church  Universal — how  far  it  reaches, 
how  many  it  embraces — in  order  ihiit  we  may  gain  a 
correspondent   largeness    and    elevation   of    views  and 

V— 


There  is  One  Body  and  One  Spirit.  Christ  has  One 
Church,  not  many  Churches.  All  Christians  are  com- 
prehended in  One  Community.  However  scattered, 
separated,  and  divided— in  their  fellowship  with  One 
Head,  in  their  particijKition  of  One  Faith  and  Spirit,  they 
are  attracted  by  a  combining  principle — which,  though 
counteracted  now,  can  never  be  destroyed:  and  which 
will  ultimately  manifest  itself  in  blending  all  believers, 
visibly  and  indissolubly,  into  One.  From  the  ver)' 
nature  of  the  Christian  Religion — as  a  Religion  of  Love — 
all  who  embrace  it  must  be  gathered  into  One  Society. 
Christian  Union  cannot  but  be  co-extensive  with  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  diffused  with  it  wherever  it  is 
spread.     Such  is  the  general  doctrine  of  the  text. 

I.  Now  if  all  Christians  constitute  One  Community 
only,  then  it  is  implied  not  merely  that  Christians  of  the 
different  denominations,  which  arc  scattered  through  the 
world,  are  nearly  connected  with  one  another  here  below, 
but  that  Christians  on  Earth  and  Christians  in  Heaven 
are  livingly  bound  in  fellowship.  Being  ecjuatly  united  to 
Christ,  these  two  classes  are  necessarily  comprehended  in 
that  One  Body,  which  is  quickened  by  the  One  Spirit  of 
adoption  that  animates  the  whole  vast  Family  of  the 
Children  of  God.  Consequently  they  sustain  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  one  another,  instantly  and  ever>- 
where. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  these  two  classes  under  the 
names  of  the  Church  Militant  and  the  Church  Trium- 
phant But  these  words  merely  denole  the  resf)ective 
circumstances,  amidst  which  different  members  of  the 
same  Community  are  for  a  season  i)laced.  The  Church 
Militant  and  the  Church  Triunifjhant  are  One  Church  ; 
and  the  lime  is  approaching  in  which  these  distinctions 
shall  vanish  away,  and  when  all  Christ's  followers,  crowned 
with  the  same  triumph,  shall  be  gathered  into  the  same 
Visible  Communion,  around  their  common  exalted  Head. 
This  doctrine  is  announced  in  a  passage  of  singular 
magnificence  and  elevation,  both  ofthought  and  language, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  writer  says: — 
"  Ye  axe  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the 
Living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-born  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect"  In  other  words,  by  unity  of 
soul  with  Christ's  Church,  we  are  admitted  into  a  real 
Communion  of  Saints,  tender  and  confidential,  which  will 
gain  strength  and  largeness  as  we  and  they  advance 
towards  celestial  excellence. 

2,  If  we  consider,  first  the  i>osilion  of  Christians  in 
Heaven, — who  through  life  were  devoutly  interested  in 
the  growth  of  holiness  and  love  among  Christ's  followers, — 
it  is  utterly  incredible  that  they  should  cast  off  at  death 
this  form  of  benevolence,  as  if  it  were  worth  no  more  than 
the  perishable  body.  For  what  is  the  Heaven,  into  which 
they  have  entered,  but  the  Perfection  of  Charity,  the  un- 
broken hannony  of  all  good  affections  ?  Although  we 
may  well  suppose  that  lies  of  a  mere  earthly  nature  will 
fall  from  the  purified  spirit,  yet  attachments  founded  in 
piety  and  goodness  cannot  but  gather  vigour  as  souls 
mature  in  the  Perfect  Life.  This  doctrine  of  the  enduring 
sympathy  felt  by  Christians  in  Heaven  for  Christians  on 
Earth,  should  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  if  we  Wieve  that 
Christ's  disciples  ascend  at  death  into  immediate  personal 
mtercourse  with  him.  You  remember  how  Paul  says,  that 
'*  to  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the 
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Lord"  Christians  are  not  present  with  our  SaWour 
merely  as  we  are  with  one  another  ;  for  in  the  future 
state  the  access  of  mind  to  mind  must  undoubtedly  be 
nearer  than  on  eartii.  They  have  a  communion  with  his 
Spirit,  such  as  the  closest  friendship  does  not  allow  among 
imperfect  men.  I-riendsliip  is  the  affection  that  predomi- 
nates in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  Friendship  is  his  very  souL 
We  are  assured  that,  in  his  present  glorified  state,  the 
same  magnanimous  love,  which  upheld  him  in  the  agonies 
of  crucifixion,  flows  out  continually  towards  his  followers 
on  earth,  and  is  manifested  in  perpetual  efforts  for 
their  progress  and  their  final  and  complete  redemption. 
Christians  in  Heaven  look  with  new  clearness  of  spiritual 
vision  into  the  depth  of  this  Love  of  Christ  '*  which 
pa&seth  knowledge,"  until  they  too  become  "  filled  with 
the  fulness  of  God"  And  can  we  imagine,  that  em- 
bosomed within  this  Divine  Compassion,  which  is  always 
descending  from  Heaven  to  earth,  and  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  warm  and  attractive  beams  of  this  all- 
embracing  Charity,  they  can  shake  off  concern  for 
the  Church  below  ?  Through  closer  adherence  to  the 
Head,  can  they  become  severed  from  the  members,  who 
are  so  dear  and  near  to  hixn  as  to  be  called  "  flesh  of 
his  flesh  '  ? 

I  doubt  not  that  Christians,  who  enter  the  Spiritual 
World,  and  attain  to  freedom  from  the  alloy  of  sclllshness, 
which  tarnished  their  charity  on  earth,  glow  with  a  love  of 
which  we  in  our  mortal  state  cannot  distinctly  conceive. 
We  may  gain  a  glimpse  of  it  from  die  image  given,  when 
it  is  said,  that  "  they  shall  shine  as  the  Sun,"  that  radiant 
minister  of  the  Most  High,  who  dwells  in  light  Who 
indeed  can  suppose  that  good  men  at  death  will  grow  cold 
to  the  Church,  in  the  bosom  of  which  they  were  them- 
selves nurtured  and  bred  for  the  heavenly  community ; 
that  the  martyrs  who  loved  it  more  than  Ht'e,  and  rose  to 
heaven  through  flame^i  endured  in  its  defence,  should 
pari  with  that  zeal  for  its  welfare  to  which  they  owe  their 
irowns  of  glory?  The  fire  of  |)ersecution  could  not  con- 
sume, but  only  refined  and  exalted  this  divine  zeal.  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  great,  however  common  an  error,  to 
conceive  of  the  departed  as  so  absorbed  in  their  new 
mode  of  L»eing  as  to  forget  their  former  one.  To  suppose 
them  forgetful  of  the  world,  where  they  began  to  live,  is 
to  make  that  life  worthless,  and  to  blot  out  a  volmne  of 
invaluable  exj>ericnce.  To  think  of  Uiem  as  regarding 
this  world  with  indifference,  when  it  was  the  scene  of 
their  Master's  life,  and  still  bears  the  impress  of  his 
foot5tci«i ;  when  it  is  associated  so  intimately  with  the 
manifestation  of  his  character  and  is  the  object  of  his  |)er- 
|)ctual  care,  is  to  make  them  dead  to  his  glorious  design 
of  good.  Undoubtedly  they  think  of  our  world  with 
very  different  feelings  from  those  which  it  once  excited. 
To  tliem  its  splendours  have  i>aled  amidst  the  brightness 
of  their  new  oliode.  The  compedtions  and  strifes  of 
men  for  a  day's  pre-eminence  seem  to  them  childish,  as 
well  as  sinfuL  This  world's  grand  interest  to  them  is 
as  the  birthplace  of  Iramortai  Minds,  as  tlic  school 
where  they  arc  trained  for  Heaven.  But  as  such  it 
is  infinitely  precious,  and  they  regard  it  with  intense 
concern. 

In  ihc&c  view*  we  discover  a  peculiarity,  and  a  supremely 
hooournble  one,  of  the  rclationhhip  formed  by  Christionity 
aniOllg  its  disciples.  It  is  a  perpetual  and  ever-growing 
relationship.  Ihc  toils  and  sufferings  for  a  Nation, — 
ivhich  lia.%  ilJi  dn^  and  i»  h;u>tcning  to  its  appointed  term; 
flriuch  u  »uun  to  be  joined,  in  its  decline  and  fall,  with 


past  and  almost  forgotten  empires, — may  fade  from  the 
mind  of  the  patriot.  Death  may  break  tlie  bond  which 
joined  him  to  it,  and  put  an  end  not  only  to  his  efforts 
for  its  welfare,  but  to  his  spnpathies  in  its  fate.  But  not 
so  can  it  be  with  the  Christian.  Laboun^r  and  sufferer 
for  the  Church  Universal  as  he  has  been  on  earth,  his 
energies  are  consecrated  to  an  Immortal  Cause ;  to  the 
interests  of  a  Community  which  will  outlive  sun  and 
stars ;  and  which,  being  of  heavenly  origin,  tends  towards 
and  will  be  perfected  in  HeaveiL  Death  cannot  lake 
hira  out  of  this  Church,  nor  in  the  least  degree  loosen 
his  connections  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes  to 
join  the  triumphant,  purified,  blessed  portion  of  this 
Community,  among  whom  his  affections  for  his  militant 
brethren  here,  instead  of  being  extinguished,  will  gain 
new  fervour. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  in  which  Christians  in  the 
Spiritual  World  manifest  their  affections  towards  Christians 
on  Earth, — in  regard  to  the  ser\'iccs  and  assistances  I  hey 
render, — I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak.  The  doctrine, 
dial  they  come  to  mortals  as  ministers  of  mercy  ;  that  in 
this  mission  they  do  the  work  of  angels  whom  ihey  re- 
semble;— though  reason  in  no  way  opposes  it,  and  the 
heart  welcomes  it, — must  be  held,  with  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty, as  forming  no  part  of  revelation.  But  there  is  one 
ofliice,  by  which  the  Risen  and  Glorified  hold  an  active, 
beneficent,  connection  w  ith  the  Church  on  earth,  of  which 
we  cannot  doubt.  With  Christ's  example  before  them, 
who  is  ever  interceding  for  man, — and  with  the  privilege 
of  nearer  access  to  Cod  than  they  could  enjoy  in  the 
body, — can  we  question  that  in  their  petitions  they 
remember  their  tempted  brethren,  who  are  fighting  that 
fight,  of  which  by  cxj>erience  they  know  the  toil  and  pain? 
Having  prayed  for  the  Church  till  their  last  breath,  can 
we  imagine  that  in  their  present  exalted  slate,  where  inter- 
cession must  be  more  effectual  because  springing  from  a 
purer  heart,  they  should  not  mingle  with  their  worship 
this  high  duty?  V\'hy  should  we  think  that  prayer  is 
confined  to  earth,  or  that  its  |X)wer  of  ap]>eal  can  be 
weakened  in  heaven  ?  Are  Christians  there  denied  the 
privilege,  which  is  granted  here,  of  invoking  (rod's 
blessing  on  friends  and  brethren?  For  one,  I  doubt  not 
that  among  the  joyful  praises  of  angels  is  heard  a  voice, 
less  rapturous,  but  more  tender,  of  affectionate  inter- 
cession. rerha|>s  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  no  incense 
rises  more  acceptably  before  God's  throne,  than  the 
prayers  of  Saints  for  their  aflflicted  and  endangered 
breUiren  in  this  state  of  probalioa  Thus  have  1  given 
one  illustration  of  the  living  ties  between  Christians  in 
Heaven  and  Christians  on  Earth. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  how  does  the  Christian  on  earth 
contribute  his  part  to  this  union?  I  answer,  by  recollec- 
tion and  by  hope;  by  looking  back  to  the  lives  and 
characters  of  departed  Saints  while  they  were  inhabitants 
of  this  world;  and  by  anticipating  joyfully  their  society  in 
the  world  to  come.  The  Christian,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  religion,  maintains  communion  by  gratelul 
remembrance  widi  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and 
especially  with  the  more  illustrious,  whose  holy  services 
and  sacrifices  for  the  Church  have  crowned  them  with 
haloes  of  honour.  He  does  not  regard  his  Religion 
merely  as  a  blessing  of  the  present  moment,  but  studies 
with  profoundcst  inu*rest  its  past  history.  He  remembers 
that  it  has  come  down  to  him  through  a  long  procession 
of  ages,  and  that  it  has  been  transmitted  through  the 
professions,  sufferings,  prayers,  and  virtues  of  millions. 
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who  have  lived  and  died  for  it  before  his  birth.  He 
delights  to  think  of  his  Religion  under  the  similitude 
which  Jesus  gave,  of  a  seed  sown  upon  earth  centuries 
ago,  and  to  trace  its  growth — nourished,  as  it  has  been, 
with  tears  and  sweat,  the  blood  and  anxious  tare,  of  die 
holiest  persons  in  the  records  of  the  past.  To  the  true 
Christian  no  histor>  is  so  affecting  as  that  of  the  Church 
Universal.  His  soul  unites  with  the  pure  and  pious,  who 
have  clung  to  it  in  danger;  who  have  fought  beneath  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  with  spiritual  weapons;  who  have 
contiucred  the  powers  of  evil  by  self-sacrifice,  suffering, 
and  death.  'J'hc  Apostle,  bearing  Christian  truth  through 
rude  and  barbarous  nations  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
nrined  with  the  spirit  of  all-enduring  and  all-conquering 
love,  rises  before  him, — high  above  conspicuous  heroes 
and  legislators,^as  the  most  majestic  and  commanding 
forai  of  human  nature  in  the  dim  regions  of  antiquity. 
He  feels  his  personal  debt  to  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  these 
tried  followers  of  Christ,  and  Messes  them  for  those 
la!)ours  of  which  he  daily  reaps  the  fruits.  Thus,  by 
memor)',  we  have  connection  as  tnily  with  the  Saints  risen 
in  glory,  as  we  have  with  those  yet  dwelling  here.  'I'hough 
dead,  they  still  speak  to  us.  And  happy  is  it  for  us  when 
wc  open  our  minds  to  the  influences  of  the  departed,  and 
form  intimacies  with  the  great  and  good  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  into  the  world  of  peace  ! 

The  Risen  and  Glorified  thus  speak  to  us  from  distant 
regions  and  remote  ages.  But  they  speak  also  from  nearer 
limes  and  more  familiar  .scenes.  Indeed,  ihert  is  no  place 
in  our  own  communities  and  homes  which  is  not  conse- 
crated by  their  blessed  images.  How  we  delight  to 
remember  their  excellences ;  their  superiority  to  this 
worid's  gifts ;  their  uncorrupted  simplicity ;  the  moder- 
ation with  which  they  enjoyed,  the  liberality  with  which 
they  imparted  ;  the  conscientiousness  with  which  they 
regarded  themselves  as  the  stewards  of  Divine  munifi- 
cence !  The  periods  of  their  history  to  which  affection 
most  gladly  recurs  are  those  in  which  they  manifested 
strength  of  principle  that  never  faltered,  and  fulness  of 
love  that  never  failed  ;  when  their  countenances  glowed 
with  lofty  disinterestedness  and  unconquerable  trust  in 
God  What  an  assured  conviction  do  we  feel  of  the 
perpetuity  and  immortality  of  such  noble  forms  of 
goodness  !  What  a  certainty  cheers  us  that  these  friends 
have  ascended  to  a  brighter  world,  when  the  berene  siiirit 
of  that  world  had  dawned  upon  their  faces  even  in  their 
earthly  state  !  Hut  when  the  Good  leave  u.s,  it  is  not  only 
to  the  more  signal  portions  of  their  history  that  memory 
returns.  We  rejoice  indeed  to  recall  acts  which  deserved 
and  won  general  admiration.  But  how  delightful  is  it 
also  to  remember  gentle,  quiet,  ceaseless  virtues,  which 
found  their  sphere  in  the  seclusion  of  home,  and  spread 
a  softened  light  through  the  privacy  of  domestic  life; 
which  i)erhaps  no  eye  but  our  own  witnessed,  revealing 
to  us  a  depth  of  piety  and  love  such  as  no  public  conduct 
could  display  ?  How  soothing  are  dte  recollections  of 
the  constancy  of  affection,  that  made  sacrifices  without 
krK)wing  that  they  were  such  ;  which  stifled  its  own  griefs 
that  it  might  not  add  to  those  of  others;  which  bore  the 
^^  infirmities  of  friends  as  though  it  never  saw  them  1  How 
^^L^lessed  is  the  remembrance  of  the  unpretending  devout- 
^^V  ness,  that  made  no  outward  profession,  but  mingled  itself 
W  calmly  and  quietly  with  the  whole  tenour  ol  thought  and 
I  action,  and  shone  forth  steadily  in  resignation*  ]XTsevc'ring 
I  duty,  and  unostentatious  love  ! 
■  The  influence  of  the  Good  and  Holy  on  the  present 
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world  is  thus  not  limited  to  their  living  in  it.  ^Vhen  arc 
they  so  lovely,  so  winning,  so  powerful  to  guide  and 
([uicken,  as  after  death  has  withdrawn  them  from  us? 
Then  we  feel  that  the  seal  is  set  upon  what  was  made 
Perfect  in  their  souls.  No  more  can  they  be  sullied  by 
contact  with  the  earth.  They  take  their  place  like  stars 
in  a  region  of  purity  and  peace.  They  come  to  our 
thoughts  clad  in  the  light  of  celestial  sanctity  and  sweet- 
ness. Shall  we  not  follow  them  in  thought  to  their  high 
dwelling-place,  and  learn  from  them  even  diviner  wisdom 
than  they  taught  on  earth  ? 

Let  us  believe,  too,  that  they  carry  with  them  all  their 
recollections  of  the  loved  whom  tliey  have  left  behind. 
This  earth,  where  they  began  the  development  oi  their 
moral  being — where  they  first  heard  the  voice  of  con- 
science, felt  their  first  love,  fought  their  first  conflicts,  won 
their  firet  triumphs— must  ever  be  endeared  to  them  by 
most  affecting  associations.  The  friends  who  blessed 
them,  and  the  friends  whom  they  blessed,  can  never  he 
banished  from  their  minds.  True,  for  a  sea^-on  they  have 
parted  from  us  ;  but  they  cannot  forget  us.  The  hearts 
which  have  felt  for  us  so  long,  feel  for  us  yet,  more  tran- 
quilly indeed,  but  more  profoundly.  They  love  us  still. 
We  are  objects  of  a  holier  interest  than  ever.  And  that 
interest  is  strengthened,  in  proportion  as  we  grow  in 
resemblance  to  the  .\scended  and  (ilorified,  and  fitter  for 
their  companionship. 

But  the  Christian  not  only  maintains  a  connection  with 
his  Brethren  in  Heaven  by  grateful  recollections  of  their 
virtues.  Still  more  closely  is  he  bound  to  them  by  hope. 
He  does  not  remember  them  as  embalmed  in  histor)',  to 
be  known  only  through  the  records  of  tradition.  They 
still  hve^  and  are  members  of  the  same  Organic  Body 
with  himself  Already  he  feels  a  brotherhood  with  them. 
He  is  bound  to  them  by  more  than  distant  admiration, 
even  by  close  and  cordial  friendship.  Eagerly  he  antici- 
pates a  future  existence,  because  he  shall  meet  there  the 
venerable  dead,  with  whose  Spirits,  still  animating  their 
biographies,  histories,  and  works,  he  now  communes.  He 
rejoices  to  think  of  .soon  hearing,  seeing,  and  holding 
familiar  intercourse  with  inspired  Prophets  and  holy 
Poets,  with  Philanthropists  and  Sages,  with  Scholars  and 
Artists,  with  great-hearted  Heroes  of  common  life,  whose 
characters  and  deeds  have  nourished  in  him  pure  purposes 
and  lofty  aspirations ;  and  he  is  elevated  towards  their 
sublime  height  by  these  soaring  expectations.  The  space 
that  sunders  him  from  them  is  daily  growing  narrower  ; 
and  his  present  faint  conceptions  of  them  will  soon 
change  into  clear,  full,  intimate,  personal  acquaintance. 
Steadfast  in  faith,  he  trusts  that  they  will  receive  and 
glady  incor]3orate  him  into  their  society.  Nor  does  he 
thus  trust  without  good  grounds.  Is  there  joy  among  the 
Angels  over  a  sinner  who  by  repentance  begins  the 
Christian  race,  and  can  we  doubt  that  the  arrival  in 
heaven  of  a  spirit,  which  has  finished  its  warfare  and 
gained  the  immortal  crown,  is  blissful  intelligence  and  an 
event  of  transporting  joy  to  its  benevolent  Commnnities? 
This  is  indeed  a  glorious  and  glorifying  hope,  that  wc 
shall  l>e  greeted  with  welcome  by  the  revered  and  illus- 
trious, the  humble  and  gentle,  who  have  gone  before  us 
into  the  world  of  light  But  let  us  not  fear  to  jield  to 
this  high  hope.  For  the  First  among  many  Brethren  will 
count  his  work  unfinished  until  his  prayer  shall  be  fulfilled, 
that  all  who  love  and  believe  in  him  shall  be  one  with 
him,  and  with  one  another,  as  he  and  his  Father  are  one, 
and  that  where  he  is  they  shall  be  alsa 
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PART    II 


ESSAYS,    DISCOURSES,    &c'' 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


The  following  tracts,  having  passed  through  various 
editions  at  home  and  abroad,  arc  now  collected  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  those  who  may  incline  to  possess  them  in  a 
durable  form.  In  common  with  all  writings  which  have 
obtained  a  good  degree  of  notice,  they  have  been  criticised 
freely;  but  as  they  have  been  published,  not  to  dictate 
opinions,  but  to  excite  thought  and  inquirj',  they  have  not 
failed  of  their  end,  even  when  they  have  provoked  doubt 
or  reply.  They  have,  I  think,  the  merit  of  being  earnest 
expressions  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  of  giving  the  results 
of  quiet,  long  continued  thought. 

Some  topics  will  be  found  to  recur  often — perhaps  the 
reader  may  think  too  often;  but  it  is  in  this  way  that  a 
writer  manifests  his  individuality,  and  he  can  in  no  other 
do  justice  to  his  own  mind.  Men  are  distinguished  from 
one  another,  not  merely  by  diflerence  of  thoughts,  but 
often  more  by  the  different  degrees  of  relief  or  prominence 
which  they  give  to  the  same  thoughts.  In  nature,  what 
an  immense  dissimilarity  do  we  observe  in  organised 
bodies,  which  consist  of  the  same  parts  or  elements,  but 
in  which  these  are  found  in  great  diversity  of  proportions ! 
So,  lo  learn  what  a  man  is,  it  is  not  enough  to  dissect  his 
mind,  and  see  separately  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
successively  iiossess  him.  The  question  is,  what  thoughts 
and  feelings  predominate,  stand  out  most  distinctly,  and 
give  a  hue  and  impulse  to  the  common  actions  of  his 
mind?  What  are  his  great  ideas?  These  form  the  man, 
and  by  their  truth  and  dignity  he  is  very  much  to  be 
judged. 

The  following  writings  will  be  found  to  be  distinguished 
by  nothing  more  than  by  the  Jugh  estimate  which  they 
express  of  human  nature.  A  respect  for  the  human  soul 
breathes  through  them.  The  lime  may  come  for  unfold- 
ing my  views  more  fully  on  this  and  many  connecierl 
topics.  As  yet,  I  have  given  but  fragments;  and,  on  this 
account,  I  have  been  .sometimes  misapprehended.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  man,  who  looks  through  the  ])resent  dis- 
guises and  humbling  circumstances  of  human  nature,  and 
speaks  with  earnestness  of  what  it  was  made  for,  and 
what  it  may  became,  is  commonly  set  down  by  men  of 
the'  world  as  a  romancer,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  by  the 
religious,  as  a  minister  to  human  pride,  perhaps  as  exalt- 


ing man  against  God  A  few  renruu-ks  on  this  point  seem, 
therefore,  a  proper  introduction  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  puqjose  in  this  place  to  enter 
far  into  the  consideration  of  the  greatness  of  human 
nature,  and  of  its  signs  and  expressions  in  the  inward  and 
outward  ex[>erience  of  men.  It  will  be  .sufficient  here  to 
observe  that  the  greatness  of  the  soul  is  especially  seen  in 
the  intellectual  energy  which  discerns  absolute,  universal 
truth,  in  the  idea  of  God,  in  freedom  of  will  and  moral 
power,  in  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  in  the 
boundlessness  of  love,  in  aspirations  after  perfection,  in 
desires  and  affections,  wliich  time  and  space  cannot 
confine^  and  the  world  cannot  fill.  The  soul^  viewed  in 
these  lights,  should  fill  us  with  awe.  It  is  an  immortal 
germ,  which  may  be  .said  to  contain  now  within  itself 
what  endless  ages  are  to  unfold.  It  is  truly  an  image  of 
the  infmity  of  Cod,  and  no  words  can  do  justice  lo  its 
grandeur.  There  is,  however,  another  and  very  different 
as|>ect  of  our  nature.  When  we  look  merely  at  what  it 
now  is,  at  its  present  development,  at  what  falls  under 
present  consciousness,  we  see  in  it  much  of  weakness  and 
limitation,  and  .still  more,  we  see  it  narrowed  and  degraded 
by  error  and  sin.  This  is  the  aspect  under  which  it 
appears  to  most  men,  and  so  strong  is  tlie  common  feeling 
of  human  infirmity,  that  a  writer,  holding  higher  views, 
must  state  them  with  caution  if  he  would  be  listened  to 
without  prejudice.  My  langu.ige,  I  trust,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently measured,  as  my  object  at  present  is  not  to  set 
forth  the  greatness  of  human  nature,  but  to  remove  diffi- 
cuhies  in  relation  to  it  in  the  minds  of  religious  people. 

From  the  direction  which  theolcgy  has  taken,  it  has 
been  thought,  that  to  ascribe  anything  to  man,  was  to 
detract  so  much  from  God.  The  disposition  has  been,  to 
establish  .striking  contrasts  between  man  and  God,  and 
not  to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  likeness  between  them.  It 
has  been  thought,  that  to  darken  the  creation  was  the  way 
to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  splendour  of  the  Creator. 
The  human  being  has  been  subjected  to  a  stern  criticism. 
It  has  been  forgotten  that  he  is  as  yet  an  infant,  new  to 
existence,  unconscious  of  his  powers ;  and  he  has  been 
expected  to  sec  clearly,  walk  firndy,  and  act  perfectly. 
Especially  in    estimating    his   transgressions,   the   chief 


•  We  would  here  note  that  the  celebrity  of  Channing,  ami  ilie  immense  influence  of  his  writings  throughout  the  civilised  wodd, 
have  been  .ichievcd  through  the  difTtisiun  of  these  Essays.  Discourses,  \c.,  which  form  the  second  part  of  this  volume.  All  who  carefully 
read  the  articles  in  this  series  will  be  impressed,  not  only  with  the  beauty  of  the  comi>o&ition5,  but  with  the  spiritual  power  which  reachc* 
the  heart,  and  ih.it  clears  religion  of  all  olisciirity,  and  so  iKrfects  life.  Men  and  women,  in  every  cnuntry  and  every  rank,  have  openly 
acknowledged  their  great  indebtedness,  their  belter  life  and  haj^pincss,  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Channing.  Many,  who  have  left  ihcir 
mark  in  their  different  Churches,  have  spoken  of  these  writmg*.  which  we  now  wish  lo  be  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  as 
having  formcti  a  new  and  l>cttcr  epoch  in  their  hisior)*.  We  name  thtsc  things,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  pari  of  this  voluriie,  because 
the  remarks  apply  to  this  section  of  the  l>ook.  And  we  would  urge  upon  all  those  who  are  interested  in  Ibe  religious  life  of  their  chiUlren, 
and  of  neighbours  and  others,  lo  do  what  they  can  to  promote  an  earnest  and  freijuent  reading  of  these  discourses,  which  we  now  so 
Me. 
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,'.;f  ^-v.-.c:  ii.::.  *■..'.  ''.-;  %-:.:  '/  'z\\  vork^.  to  [.r-iv^r^t  this 
,-r-  '.  .  ff-;  ;.'.'':*''>:';  t.'.;it  O'.r  rV/^iti-rTi  ^ho'^M  ^i<:  let" 
Ji"  .;v-^  •',  '!/•  ^^  '/'>;r  tr.ir^^^v  viti'ivT  H:m-r;lL  that  the 
'*'..,  .:/,  ..'i  r.o*  '/:  't\\.*:A  'v.  i'.is  O'.'jFTj'/Wcrinz  i^citne**. 
•,'-■{•  ' •.  .:.'..,'.  '^  it*-j:  i'j'^T.*.:,  tr.it  »',-  fihould  re^-oiTiiie 
f»Z''  •  ;.'.  o-.r  y:.-.':^  ar;';  ir,  oth'.-r-i  as  wu!;  a.=)  in  the  Creator. 
k:.f',':.,.  V;  i.vrvJ-j'yyJ  ir.to  a  wi-j  and  ever  en'.ariirij: 
;.:,'.••:  of  .-.'tiofi  ar.d  'i'-»y.  .Sti'.i  the  idea  of  the  Ir.rinitc 
J.  of  -./j/  ;//•'■'.%  And  the  mind,  in  v:rrcnderinjr  it*cj'  to  it, 
I .  IT.  *\At.j*:i  of  \i»jt,\u\T\'^  ':rij::-.t  to  i!=;*:;f  and  other  bein^--. 
,r./  *\.:\\  v.rjtimerit  of  se:f-rt-.;v;'.t,  which  should  be 
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:..'r  frorfi  ft  moral  r.^t'-r*:,  of  degrading  the  in- 
**,.*'*\»;  'r«;for";d  b'-ii'.-f  of  'ontradiolions  which  Ood 
i.  ■•.[.j.o ,':'!  to  viri'*ion.  and  of  losing  that  distinct 
t*,wj  V,  ,*.x,»  >.  iA  iiiorii  fr»;*  dom,  of  ji^yAer  over  it>t.If. 
•«it.'.o'.»  v,:.iMi  the  int»:r'.si  of  iif<:  and  the  sen --c  of  duty 

I>*M»  not  \,»  irnri^'irii'd  from  thts»:  remarks,  that  I  would 
t  r,u  the  riiifid  from  C,od's  infinity.  This  is  the  grand 
if'.ih  :  hut  If  rnii  .t  not  stand  alone  in  the  mind.  The 
fir.i!<-  v.  •■-orn*  dun;'  real  u  ,  well  as  tlic  infinite.  \Vc  must 
r»'Ofi'  i]»  ihi:  two  in  our  iheol'^y.  It  is  as  dangerous  to 
i  »*\A*-  Ihi-  fomi'T  as  the  latter.  i\iA  surjiassc-s  all 
h  :rn;jri  rhoM^dit  ;  yt  human  thought,  mysterious,  un- 
l»o«jrid»d,  "  w;iiidtTiiig  ihrough  iternity,"  is  not  to  FiC 
# oMfifih'd.  ( ;*h1  s  sovereignty  is  limitless  ;  still  man  has 
u'^\\\\.  i,tA',  powi-r  is  irresistihk- ;  still  man  is  free.  On 
i,*A  w<-  i.-iitir'-Iy  *\*'yui\  ;  yet  we  «  an  and  do  act  from  our- 
w  U'l,  and  dcli-rmine  our  own  c  harat.ters.  These 
aiit;i^onr.t  id*-.!'.,  if  so  th«  y  may  he-  <  ailed,  are  equally 
Inir,  and  nfiilp-r  'an  he  spared.  It  will  nntdoioran 
\\i\\,tv.\\uu*  t\  tt\  an  alijirt  l»i'.(y  to  wink  one  class  of  them 
oul  of  M^dit.   In  u  healthy  mind  they  live  together;  and 
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LT-j.  L-.r  rir^  TJiiih  r.t  trta<i5  on  so 
':'^- i_-x  z^r^t  i -:--:-:: ;:  s-ch  fearful 
z±z-:nr±  i::!  ?c-?;::ve  mir.d  :< t  rone 
r-i-'.r.ZcC  :"  zs.t  r.\Lzz^r.  rc;r.£  and  on 
-:.it.  ir.i  ::  tiie  t:  0-;c  a*  the  only 
::r*  ir.f  :t-::.i1  :>elini  cor.tributes  to 
:  — _ir-'i  ::  =-Lr.  :r.  it*  t  resent  infancy 
.-r  v:  ztjt  senile  thrc-^h  fear,  and 
JLr  I  Tv:- -_-  Eeir^  :  y  ±i:tery  and  self- 
•  izrtz  zsz  thr  ■>-  r.T-z<  cf  rejpous  error. 
zz-trr^  :: ---th  ir.t;  oir  fy*tem.  at  once 
•::  Cr-i'i  :ir:-i  to  give  cue  importance 
m'.  T.zr-Tr.  if  r  ?  v-rry  eisy  work.  But 
Nr^r."?  free  i:::vi:y-  is  as  important  to 
-nrjr.-.  Ir.  the  kir.zcom  of  Hea%-en, 
rt:ral  'k^zz  zz'.'r.t  >.:':;e::  :<  23  t-fser.t:2i  as  the  omni- 
:er.;£  of  the  ?':vere:.n:.  The  rL;ht<  cf  both  have  the 
-e  siiTfir-r^s.  T:-  r:b  stzr.  of  his  dignity  is  as  truly 
subvert  rr!.:^.::i  as  t?  strit-  ir>i  of  his  perfection.  W'e 
*:  hMrlitve  in  rtjr.'s  .t^er.:y  as  tntly  as  in  the  Divine, 
his   ireedora  as   tr-'v  xs  ir.   his  dependence,   in  his 
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ir.  the  ^e.it  doctrine  of 


hi-f  livir.z  ir.  Geo.  J-jst  as  far  as  the  desire  of  exalting 
the  l»:Wnity  obscures  these  ccnccrtions.  our  religion  is 
*m:. '.iir.ated  into  mysticism  or  de^aded  into  ser^-ility. 

In  the  Oriental  world,  the  human  mind  has  tended 
>tn:njly  to  nx  on  the  idea  of  the  Innnite,  the  Vast,  the 
Ir.comprehen<ibIe.  In  its  s'xx'ulaiions  it  has  started  from 
frod.  Swallowed  up  in  his  greaniess.  it  has  annihilated 
the  creature.  Perfection  has  been  thought  to  lie  in  self- 
oblivion,  in  lo-finj  vne"s  self  in  the  IHWnity,  in  esta- 
blishing exclusive  communion  with  God.  The  mystic 
wcirshipper  fled  trom  society  to  wildernesses,  mhere  not 
even  nature's  beauty  mi^ht  divert  the  soul  from  theUnseen, 
Living  on  roots,  sleeping  on  the  rocky  floor  of  his  cave,  he 
hoped  to  absorb  himself  in  the  One  and  the  Infinite.  The 
more  the  consciousness  of  the  indindual  was  lost,  and 
the  more  the  will  and  the  intellect  became  passive  or 
yielded  to  the  universal  soul,  the  more  perfect  seemed 
the  piety. 

Krom  such  views  naturally  sprung  Pantheism.  No  being 
was  at  last  recognised  but  God.  He  was  pronounced 
the  only  reality.  The  universe  seemed  a  succession  of 
shows,  shadows,  evanescent  manifestations  of  the  One 
IneflTable  Essence.  The  human  spirit  was  but  an  ema- 
nation, soon  to  be  reabsorbed  in  its  source,  (lod,  it  was 
said,  bloomed  in  the  flower,  breathed  in  the  wind,  flowed 
in  the  stream,  and  thought  in  the  human  soul.  All  our 
powers  were  but  movements  of  one  infinite  force.  Under 
the  deceptive  si)ectacle  of  multiplied  individuals  intent 
on  various  ends,  there  was  but  one  agent  Life,  with  its 
endless  changes,  was  but  the  heaving  of  one  and  the  same 
eternal  ocean. 

This  mode  of  thought  naturally  gave  birth  or  strength 
to  that  submission  to  despotic  power,  which  has  charac- 
terised the  Eastern  world.    The  sovereign,  in  whom  the 
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whole  power  of  the  state  was  centred,  became  an  emblem 
of  the  One  Infinite  Power,  and  was  worshipped  as  its  repre- 
sentative. An  unresisting  quietism  naturally  grew  out 
of  the  contemplation  of  (Jod  as  the  all-absorbing  and 
irresistible  energy.  Man,  a  bubble,  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  of  the  universal  soul,  and  fated  soon  to  vanish  in  it 
agnin,  had  jilainly  no  destiny  to  accomplish,  which  could 
fill  him  with  hope  or  rouse  him  to  effort.  In  the  East  the 
individual  was  counted  nothing.  In  Greece  and  Rome 
he  was  counted  much,  and  he  did  much.  In  the  Cireek 
and  the  Roman  the  consciousness  of  power  was  indeed 
too  little  chastened  by  religious  reverence.  Their  gods 
were  men.  Their  philosophy,  though  in  a  measure 
borrowed  from  or  tinctured  with  the  Eastern,  still  spoke 
of  man  as  his  own  master,  as  having  an  independent 
happiness  in  the  energy  of  his  own  will.  As  far  as  they 
thus  severed  themselves  from  Clod,  they  did  themselves 
great  harm  ;  but  in  their  recognition,  however  imperfect, 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  soul,  lay  the  secret  of  their  vast 
influence  on  human  affairs. 

In  all  ages  of  the  church,  the  tendency  of  the  reHgious 
mind  to  the  exclusive  thought  of  (iotl,  to  the  denial  or 
forgetfulness  of  ail  other  existence  and  power,  has  come 
forth  in  various  forms.  The  Catholic  Church,  notwith- 
standing its  boasted  unity,  has  teemed  with  mystics  who 
have  sought  to  lose  themselves  in  God.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  human  mind,  cut  off  by  this  church  from  free, 
healthful  inquirj*,  had  sought  liberty  in  this  vague  con- 
templation of  the  Infinite.  In  the  class  just  referred 
to  were  found  many  noble  spirits,  especially  Fenelon, 
whose  quietism,  with  all  its  amiableness,  wc  must  look 
on  as  a  disease. 

In  Protestantism,  the  same  tendency  to  exalt  God  and 
annihilate  the  cjeature  has  manifested  itself,  though  in 
less  pronounced  forms.  We  see  it  in  Quakerism,  and 
Calvinism,  the  former  striving  to  reduce  the  soul  to 
silence,  to  suspend  its  action,  that  in  its  stillness  God 
alone  may  be  heard ;  and  the  latter  making  God  the 
only  power  in  the  universe,  and  annihilating  the  free 
will,  thai  one  will  alone  may  be  done  in  heaven  and  on 
earth. 

Calvinism  will  comjilain  of  being  spoken  of  as  an 
approach  to  Pantheism.  It  will  say,  that  it  recognises 
distinct  minds  from  the  Divine.  Hut  what  avails  this, 
if  it  robs  these  minds  of  self-determining  force,  of  original 
activity  ;  if  it  makes  them  pas.sive  recipients  of  the 
Universal  Force;  if  it  sees  in  human  action  only  the 
necessary  i.ssucs  of  foreign  impulse  ?  The  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  only  Substance,  which  is  Pantheism,  differs 
little  from  the  doctrine  that  (iod  is  the  only  active  power 
of  the  universe.  For  what  is  substance  without  power? 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  philosophy  which  teaches 
that  matter  is  an  inert  substance,  and  that  Gotl  is  the  force 
which  pervades  it,  has  led  men  to  question  whether  any 
such  thing  as  matter  exists;  whether  the  powers  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  which  are  regarded  as  the  in- 
dwelling Deity,  be  not  its  whole  essence.  Take  away 
force,  and  .substance  is  a  shadow,  and  might  as  well  vanish 
from  the  universe.  W  ithout  a  free  power  in  man,  he  is 
nothing.  The  divine  agent  within  him  is  everything. 
Man  acts  only  in  show.  He  is  a  [jhenoinenal  existence, 
under  which  the  One  Infinite  Power  is  manifcatetl ;  and 
is  this  much  better  tlian  Pantheism  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  errors  is  the  attempt  to  exaJt 
(jod,  by  making  Him  the  sole  cause,  the  sole  agent  in 
the  universe,  by  denying  to  the  creature  freedom  of  will 


and  moral  power,  by  making  man  a  mere  recipient  and 
transmitter  of  a  foreign  impulse.  This,  if  followed  out 
consistently,  destroys  all  moral  connection  between  God 
and  his  creatures.  In  aiming  to  strengthen  the  physical, 
it  ruptures  the  moral  bond  which  holds  them  together. 
To  extinguish  the  free  will  is  to  strike  the  conscience  with 
death,  for  both  have  but  one  and  the  same  life.  It 
destroys  responsibility.  It  puis  out  the  light  of  the 
universe  ;  it  makes  the  universe  a  machine.  It  freezes 
the  fountain  of  our  moral  feehngs  of  all  generous  affection 
and  lofty  aspirations.  I^atheism,  if  it  leave  man  a  free 
agent,  is  a  comparatively  harmless  speculation  ;  as  we  sec 
in  the  case  of  Milton.  The  denial  of  moral  freedom, 
could  it  really  be  believed,  would  prove  the  most  fatal  of 
errors.  If  Edwards's  work  on  the  Will  could  really 
answer  its  end,  if  it  could  thoroughly  persuade  men  that 
they  were  bound  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  that  their 
actions  were  fixed  links  in  the  chain  of  destiny,  that  there 
was  but  one  agent,  God,  in  the  universe:  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  books  ever  issued  from  our  press. 
Happily  it  is  a  demonstration  which  no  man  believes, 
which  the  whole  consciousness  contradicts 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  serious  thought  and  full  of  solemn 
instruction,  that  many  of  tlie  worst  errors  have  grown  out 
of  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  mind.  So  necessar)*  is 
it  to  keei>  watch  over  our  whole  nature,  lo  subject  the 
highest  sentiments  to  the  calm,  conscientious  reason. 
Men  starting  from  the  idea  of  tiod,  have  been  so  dazzled 
by  it,  as  to  forget  or  niisintt'r|jret  the  universe.  They 
have  come  to  see  in  Him  the  only  force  in  creation,  and 
in  other  beings  only  signs,  .shadows,  echoes  of  this. 
Absolute  dependence  is  the  only  relation  to  (iod  which 
they  have  left  to  human  beings.  Our  infinitely  nobler 
relations,  those  which  spring  from  the  power  of  free 
obedience  to  a  moral  law,  their  theory  dissolves.  The 
moral  nature,  of  which  freedom  is  the  foundation  and 
essence,  which  confers  rights  and  imposes  duties,  which  is 
the  ground  of  praise  and  blame,  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  self-respect,  of  friendship  between  man  and  man, 
of  spiritual  connection  between  man  and  his  Maker,  which 
is  the  spring  of  holy  enthusiasm  and  heavenly  aspiration, 
which  gives  to  life  its  interest,  to  creation  its  glor^',  this  is 
annihilated  by  the  mistaken  piety,  which,  to  exalt  God, 
lo  make  Him  All  in  All,  immolates  to  Him  the  powers  of 
the  universe. 

'Jhis  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  birth  in  former 
ages  to  asceticism,  drove  .some  of  the  noblest  men  into 
cloisters  or  caverns,  infected  them  with  the  fatal  notion 
that  there  was  an  hostility  between  their  relations  lo  God 
and  their  relations  to  his  creatures,  and  of  course  per- 
suaded them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  latter.  To  this 
we  owe  .systems  of  theology  degrading  human  nature, 
denying  its  power  and  grandeur,  breaking  it  into  sub- 
jection to  the  priest,  through  whom  alone  God  is  supposed 
to  approach  the  abject  multitude,  and  placing  human 
virtue  in  exaggerated  humiliations.  The  idea  of  God,  the 
grandest  of  all,  and  which  ought,  aboveall,  to  elevate  the 
soul,  has  too  often  depressed  it  and  led  good  minds  very 
far  aslniy,  a  consideration  singularly  fitted  lo  teach  us 
tolerant  views  of  error,  and  to  enjoin  caution  and  sobriety 
in  religious  sf)CCulation. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  wanting  in  a  just 
tolerance,  in  the  strictures  now  offered  on  those  systems 
of  theology  and  philosoph),  which  make  God  the  only 
power  in  the  universe  and  rob  man  of  his  dignity.  Among 
the  authors  of  these  may  be  found  some  of  the  greatest 
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and  best  men.  To  litis  class  belonged  Hartley,  whose 
work  oa  Man  carries  indeed  the  taint  of  materialism  and 
oeccSMty,  bat  still  descives  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
nchcat  contributions  ever  made  to  the  science  of  mind, 
whibt  it  breathes  the  profoundesl  piety.  Our  own 
Ednards  was  as  eminent  for  religious  as  for  intellectual 
yamei.  The  consistency  of  great  error  with  great  virtue 
W  ooc  of  the  lessons  of  universal  histor)-.  But  error  is 
DOC  made  harmless  by  such  associations.  The  false 
ihciones  of  which  I  have  spoken,  though  not  thoroughly 
belie?edy  have  wrought  much  evil  They  have  done 
mochy  I  think,  to  fKrrpeluatc  those  abject  views  of  human 
nature,  which  keep  it  where  it  is,  which  check,  men's 
aipaations,  and  reconcile  them  to  their  present  poor 
modes  of  thought  and  action  as  the  fixed,  unalterable 
laws  of  their  being. 

Many  religious  people  fall  into  the  error,  which  I  have 
wished  to  expose,  through  the  belief  that  they  thus  glorify 
the  Creator.  "The  glory  of  God,"  they  say,  '*is  our 
chief  end ;"  and  this  is  accomplished,  as  they  suppose,  by 
taking  all  power  from  man  and  transferring  all  to  his 
Maker.  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  injur)'  done  by 
imperfect  apprehension,  and  a  vague,  misty  use  of  Scrip- 
ture language.  The  "  glory  of  God  "  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  our  end;  but  what  does  this  consist  in?  It  means  the 
shining  forth  of  HLs  perfection  in  His  creation,  especially 
in  His  spiritual  offspring;  and  it  is  best  promoted  by 
awakening  in  these  their  highest  faculties,  by  bringing  out 
in  ourselves  and  others  the  image  of  God  in  which  all  are 
made.  An  enlightened,  disinterested  human  being, 
morally  strong,  and  exerting  a  wide  influence  by  the  power 
of  virtue,  is  the  clearest  reflection  of  the  divine  splendour 
on  eaith;  and  we  glorify  God  in  proportion  as  we  form 
ourselves  and  others  after  this  model.  The  glory  of  the 
Maker  lies  in  His  work.  We  do  not  honour  Him  by 
breaking  down  the  human  soul,  by  connecting  it  with 
Him  only  by  a  tie  of  slavish  dependence.  By  making 
Him  the  author  of  a  mechanical  universe,  we  ascribe  to 
Him  a  low  kind  of  agency.  It  is  His  glory  that  He 
creates  beings  like  Himself,  free  beings,  not  slaves;  that 
He  forms  them  to  obedience,  not  by  physical  agency,  but 
by  moral  influences;  that  He  confers  on  them  the  reality, 
not  the  show  of  f>ower;  and  opens  to  their  faith  and 
devout  strivings  a  futurity  of  progress  and  glory  without 
end.  It  is  not  by  darkening  and  dishonouring  the 
creature,  that  we  honour  the  Creator.  Those  men  glorify 
God  most  who  look  with  keen  eye  and  loing  heart  on 
His  Works,  who  catch  in  all  some  glimpses  of  beauty  and 
power,  who  have  a  spiritual  sense  for  good  in  its  dimmest 
manife^iations,  and  who  can  so  inter]>ret  the  world  that  it 
becomes  a  bright  witness  to  the  Divinity. 

To  such  remarks  as  these  it  is  commonly  objected, 
that  we  thus  obscure,  if  we  do  not  deny,  the  doctrine  of 
Entire  Dcpendcrtce  on  God,  a  doctrine  which  is  believed 
to  be  eminently  the  foundation  of  religion.  But  not  so. 
On  the  contrar)',  the  greater  the  creature,  the  more  exten- 
sive is  his  dependence;  the  niore  he  has  to  give  thanks 
for,  the  more  he  owes  to  the  free  gift  of  his  Creator.  No 
matter  what  grandeur  or  freedom  we  ascribe  to  our 
powers,  il  we  maintain,  as  we  ought,  that  they  arc  be- 
stowed, in%iiircd,  sustained  by  God;  that  He  is  their  life; 
that  \o  Him  wcowe  all  the  occasions  and  spheres  of  their 
action,  At\\\  alt  tl»c  helps  and  incitements  by  which  they 
arc  iKrrfected.  On  account  of  their  grandeur  and  freedom 
ihcy  arc  not  less  His  gifts;  and  in  as  far  as  they  are 
divine,  their  natural  tendency  is  not  towards  idolatrous 


self-reliance,  but  towards  the  grateful,  joyful  recognition 
of  their  adorable  source.  The  doctrine  of  dependence  is 
in  no  degree  impaired  by  the  highest  views  of  the  human 
soul 

Let  me  further  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  entire 
dependence  is  not,  as  is  often  taught,  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  religion,  so  that,  to  secure  this,  all  other  ideas 
must  be  renounced.  And  this  needs  to  be  taught,  because 
nothing  has  been  more  common  with  theologians  than  to 
magnify  our  dependence,  at  the  expense  of  everything 
elevated  in  our  nature.  Man  has  been  stripped  of  freedom, 
and  spoken  of  as  utterly  impotent,  lest  he  should  trench 
on  God's  sole,  supreme  power.  To  eradicate  this  error, 
it  should  be  understood  that  our  dependence  is  not  our 
chief  relation  to  Ciod,  and  that  it  is  not  the  ground  of 
religion,  if  by  religion  we  understand  the  sentiment  of 
faith,  reverence,  and  love  towards  the  Divinity.  That 
piety  may  exist,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  God  alone 
and  constantly  sustains  all  beings.  This  is  not  a  founda- 
tion for  moral  feelings  towards  Him.  The  great  question 
on  which  religion  rests,  is,  ]Vha/  kind  of  a  universe  does 
He  create  and  sustain?  Were  a  being  of  vast  power  to 
give  birth  to  a  system  of  unmeasured,  unmitigated  evil, 
deiKndcnce  on  him  would  be  anything  but  a  ground  of 
reverence.  We  should  hate  it,  and  long  to  flee  from  it 
into  non-existence.  The  great  question,  1  repeat  il,  is 
What  is  the  nature,  the  end,  the  purpose  of  the  creation 
which  God  upholds?  On  this,  and  on  the  relations  grow- 
ing out  of  this,  religion  wholly  rests.  True,  we  depend 
on  the  Creator;  and  so  does  the  animal,  so  does  the  clod; 
and  were  this  the  only  relation,  we  should  be  no  moreS 
bound  to  worship  than  they.  We  sustain  a  grander 
relation — that  of  rational,  moral,  free  beings  to  a  Spiritual 
Father.  W'c  are  not  mere  material  substances,  subjected 
to  an  irresistible  physioil  law,  or  mere  animals  subjected 
to  resistless  in.stincts;  but  are  souls,  on  which  a  moral 
law  is  written,  in  which  a  divine  oracle  is  heard.  Take 
away  the  moral  relation  of  the  created  spirit  to  the 
universal  spirit,  and  that  of  entire  dependence  would 
remain  as  it  is  now.  But  no  ground  and  no  capacity  of 
religion  would  remain;  and  the  splendour  of  the  universe 
would  fade  away. 

We  must  start  in  religion  from  our  own  souls.  In 
these  is  the  fountain  of  all  divine  tnith.  An  outward 
revelation  is  only  possible  and  intelligible  on  the 
ground  of  conceptions  and  principles  previously  fur- 
nished by  the  soul  Here  is  our  primitive  leachcfi 
and  light.  Let  us  not  disparage  it.  There  are,  indeed,' 
[>hilosophiral  schools  of  the  present  day,  which  tell  us 
that  we  are  to  start  in  all  our  speculations  from  the  Abso- 
lute, the  Infinite.  Bui  we  rise  to  these  conceptions  from 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  nature;  and  even  if  it  were 
not  so,  of  what  avail  would  be  the  notion  of  an  Absolute, 
Infinite  existence,  an  Uncaused  Unity,  if  stripped  of  all 
those  intellectual  and  moral  attributes,  which  we  leom 
only  from  our  own  souls?  What  but  a  vague  shadow^  a 
sounding  name,  is  the  metai)hysical  Deity,  the  sut>stanre 
without  modes,  the  being  without  pro|>?rties,  the  nakt 
unity,  which  performs  such  a  |Urt  in  some  of  our  phil 
sophical  systems?  The  only  (iod  whom  our  thoughts  can 
rest  on,  and  our  hearts  can  cling  to,  and  our  consciencef' 
can  recognise,  is  the  God  whose  image  dwells  in  our  own 
souls.  The  grand  ideas  of  Power,  Reason,  Wisdom,  I-ove, 
Rectitude,  Holiness,  Blessedness,  that  is,  of  nil  Gods 
attributes,  come  from  within,  from  the  action  of  our  own 
spiritual   nature.      Many,   indeed,  think  that  the)*  learn 
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God  from  marks  of  design  and  skill  in  the  outward 
world;  but  our  ideas  of  design  and  skills  of  a  determining 
cause,  of  an  end  or  purpose,  are  derived  from  conscious- 
ness, from  our  own  souls.  Thus  the  soul  is  the  spring  of 
our  knowledge  of  God. 

These  remarks  might  easily  be  extended,  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show,  that  in  insisting  on  the  claims  of  our 
ra'ure  to  reverence,  I  have  not  given  myself  to  a  subject 
of  barren  speculation.  It  has  intimate  connections  with 
religion ;  and  deep  injury  to  religion  has  been  the  conse- 
quettce  of  its  neglect  I  have  also  felt  and  continually 
insisted,  that  a  new  reverence  for  man  was  essential  to 
the  cause  of  social  reform.  As  long  as  men  regard  one 
another  as  ihey  now  do,  that  is  as  little  better  than  the 
brutes,  they  will  continue  to  treat  one  another  brutally. 
Each  will  strive,  by  craft  or  skill,  to  make  others  his  tools. 
There  can  he  no  spirit  of  brotherhood,  no  true  peace,  any 
further  than  men  come  to  understand  their  affinity  with 
and  relation  to  God,  and  the  infinite  purpose  for  which 
He  gave  them  life.  As  yet  these  ideas  are  treated  as  a 
kind  of  spiritual  romance;  and  the  teacher  who  really 
expects  men  to  see  in  themselves  and  one  another  the 
children  of  (iod,  is  smiled  at  as  a  visionary.  The  recep- 
tion of  this  plainest  truth  of  Christianity  would  revolution- 
ise society*,  and  create  relations  among  men  not  dreamed 
of  at  the  present  day.  A  union  would  spring  up,  com- 
pared with  which  our  present  fricndshij)S  would  seem 
estrangements.  Men  would  know  the  import  of  the  word 
Brother,  as  yet  nothing  but  a  word  to  multitudes.  None 
of  us  can  conceive  the  change  of  manners,  the  new 
courtesy  and  sweetness,  the  mutual  kindness,  deference, 
and  symi>athy,  the  life  and  energy  of  efforts  for  social 
melioration,  which  are  to  spring  up,  in  proportion  as  man 
shall  penetrate  beneath  the  body  to  the  spirit,  and  shall 
learn  what  the  lowest  human  being  is.  Then  insults, 
WTong.s,  and  oppressions,  now  hardly  thought  of,  will  give 
a  deeper  shock  than  we  receive  from  crimes,  which  the 
laws  punish  with  death.  Then  man  will  be  sacred  in 
man's  sight ;  and  to  injure  him  will  be  regarded  as  open 
hostility  towards  God.  It  has  been  under  a  deep  feeling 
of  the  intimate  connection  of  better  and  juster  views  of 
human  nature  with  all  social  and  religious  progress,  that  I 
have  insisted  on  it  so  much  in  the  following  tracts  ;  and  1 
hojic  that  the  reader  will  not  think  that  I  have  given  it 
disproportioned  importance. 

I  proceed  to  another  sentiment,  which  is  expressed  so 
habitually  in  these  writings,  as  to  constitute  one  of  their 
characteristics,  and  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  preceding  topic.  It  is  reverence  for  Liberty,  for 
human  rights;  a  sentiment  which  has  grown  with  my 
growth,  which  is  striking  deeper  root  in  my  age,  which 
seems  to  me  a  chief  element  of  true  love  for  mankind, 
and  which  alone  fits  a  man  for  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  I  have  lost  no  occasion  for  expressing  my 
deep  attachment  to  liberty  in  all  its  forms,  civil,  poli- 
tical, religious,  to  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  the 
press,  and  of  giving  utterance  to  my  abhorrence  of  all  the 
forms  of  oppression.  This  love  of  freedom  I  have  not 
borrowed  from  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  not  the  classical 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  which,  by  some  singular  good 
fortune,  has  escaped  the  blighting  influences  of  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Greece  and  Rome  are  names  of  little 
weight  to  a  Christian.  They  are  warnings  rather  than 
inspirers  and  guides.  My  reverence  for  human  liberty 
and  rights  has  grown  up  in  a  different  school,  under 
milder  and  holier  discipline.     Christianity  has  taught  me 


to  respect  my  race,  and  to  reprobate  its  oppressors.  It  is 
because  I  have  learned  to  regard  man  under  the  light  of 
this  religion,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  treated  as  a 
brute,  insulted,  wTonged,  enslaved,  made  to  wear  a  yoke, 
to  tremble  before  his  brother,  to  serve  him  as  a  tool,  to 
hold  property  and  life  at  his  will,  to  surrender  intellect 
and  conscience  to  the  priest,  or  to  seal  his  tips  or  belie 
his  thoughts  through  dread  of  the  civil  power.  It  is 
because  I  have  learned  the  essential  equality  of  men 
before  the  common  Father,  that  I  cannot  endure  lo  sec 
one  man  establishing  his  arbitrary  will  over  another  by 
fraud,  or  force,  or  wealth,  or  rank,  or  superstitious  claims. 
It  is  because  the  human  being  has  moral  powers,  because 
he  carries  a  law  in  his  own  breast,  and  was  made  lo 
govern  himself,  that  I  cannot  endure  to  see  him  taken 
out  of  his  own  hands  and  fashioned  into  a  tool  by 
another's  avarice  or  pride.  It  is  bccau.se  I  see  in  him  a 
great  nature,  the  divine  image,  and  vast  capacities,  that  I 
demand  for  him  means  of  self-development,  spheres  for 
free  action;  that  I  call  society  not  to  fetter,  but  to  aid  his 
growth.  Without  intending  to  disparage  the  outward, 
temporal  ndvantnges  of  liberty,  I  have  habitually  regarded 
it  in  a  higher  light,  as  the  birthright  of  the  soul,  as  the 
element  in  which  men  are  to  put  themselves  forth,  lo 
become  conscious  of  what  they  are,  and  lo  fulfil  the  end 
of  their  being. 

Christianity  has  joined  with  all  historj'  in  inspiring  me 
with  a  peculiar  dread  and  abhorrence  of  the  passion  for 
power,  for  dominion  over  men.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
view  of  our  divine  teacher  so  ho.stile  to  his  divine  spirit, 
as  the  lust  of  domination.  This  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  eminently  the  sin  of  the  Arch-fiend.  **  By  this 
sin  fell  the  angels."  It  is  the  most  Satanic  of  all  human 
passions,  and  it  has  inflicted  more  terrible  evils  on  the 
human  family  than  all  others.  It  has  made  the  names  of 
king  and  priest  the  most  appalling  in  history.  There  is 
no  crime  which  has  not  been  perf>etrated  for  the  strange 
pleasure  of  treading  men  under  foot,  of  fastening  chains 
on  their  body  or  mind.  The  strongest  ties  of  nature  have 
been  rent  asunder,  her  holiest  feelings  smothered,  parents, 
children,  brothers  murdered,  to  secure  dominion  over 
man.  The  people  have  now  been  robbed  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  now  driven  to  the  field  of  slaughter  like 
flocks  of  sheep,  to  make  one  man  the  master  of  millions. 
Through  this  passion,  government,  ordained  by  Ciod  to 
defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to  exalt  right  above 
might,  has  up  to  this  time  been  the  great  wrong-doer. 
Its  crimes  throw  those  of  private  men  into  the  shade. 
Its  murders  reduce  to  insignificance  those  of  the  bandits, 
pirates,  highwaymen,  assassins,  against  whom  it  under- 
takes to  protect  society.  How  harmless  at  this  moment 
are  all  the  criminals  of  Europe,  compared  with  the 
Russian  power  in  Poland.  This  passion  for  power,  which 
in  a  thousand  forms,  with  a  thousand  weajjons,  is  warring 
against  human  liberty,  and  which  Christianity  condemns 
as  its  worst  foe,  I  have  never  ceased  to  reprobate  with 
whatever  strength  of  utterance  God  has  given  me.  Power 
trampling  on  right,  whether  in  the  person  of  king  or 
priest,  or  in  the  shajje  of  democracies,  majorities,  and 
republican  slaveholders,  is  the  saddest  sight  to  him 
who  honours  human  nature  and  desires  its  enlargement 
and  bapjnness. 

So  fearful  is  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  recommend  restrictions  on 
power,  and  a  simplicity  in  government,  beyond  what 
most  approve.     Power,  I  apprehend,  should  not  be  suf- 
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§KKttA  w  no  imo  grot  masses.  No  more  of  it  should 
be  "i^^f*^  to  mien,  ihan  is  absolutely  ncccssar>'  to 
vtsfeem  tHarnt  aad  preserve  public  or<ler.  A  purer  age 
HBf  mJAi^A  hr]^  tnnts  :  but  the  less  of  government 
aov  cIk  beuer*  if  socicfy  be  kept  in  peace.  There  should 
DQrt.  tf  pUMJiilc,  no  oflicc  to  madden  ambition.  There 
Aoald  fee  M>  p«4>tic  prize  tempting  enough  to  convulse  a 
jBCkm.  Odc  of  the  tremendous  evils  of  the  world,  is  the 
Mxannxiadon  of  power  in  a  few  hands. 
s  men.  may,  at  this  moment,  light  the  fires  of 
I  tbe  vorid^  may  convulse  all  civilised  nations, 
;  jod  sea  with  armed  hosts,  spread  desolation 
e  fields  and  bankruptcy  through  cities,  and 
fcU  by  some  form  of  suffering  through 
ID  Christendom.  Hxs  not  one  politician 
PCBOirif  CBoaeda  large  fiart  of  Europe  to  bristle  with  b.iyo- 
Mti?  Awlovahtthistrtmendouspowertobelodgcdinthe 
kondii  of  any  Daman  being?  Is  any  man  pure  enough  to 
be  CRHlcd  with  it  ?  Ooght  such  a  prize  as  this  to  be  held 
ooC  Id  anbitioii  ?  Can  we  wonder  at  the  shameless  pro- 
ftg^cy^  inlMQe,  and  the  base  sacnfices  of  public  interests, 
hj  wtijcfa  It  nh  sought,  and,  when  gained  held  fast  ? 
Uadoobiedlf  xreai  social  changes  are  required  to  heal 
this  cril,  to  diminish  this  accumulation  of  power. 
National  spirit,  which  is  virtual  hostility  to  all  countries 
btzt  our  frwn,  mtist  yield  to  a  growing  humanity,  to  a  new 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Another  iinj>ortant 
Step  iv  a  better  comprehension  by  communities,  that 
fovcmmcnt  \s  at  best  a  rude  machinery',  which  can  accom- 
plish but  very  limited  good,  and  which,  when  strained  to 
aocompiish  what  individuals  should  do  for  themselves,  is 
sure  to  be  perverted  by  selfishness  to  narrow  purposes,  or 
to  defeat  through  ignorance  its  own  ends.  Man  is  too 
ignorant  to  govern  much,  to  form  vast  plans  for  states 
and  empires.  Human  policy  has  almost  always  been  in 
conitict  with  the  great  laws  of  social  well-being ;  and  the 
leu  wc  rely  on  it  the  better.  The  less  of  power  given  to 
man  over  man,  the  better.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  physical, 
jjolitical  force.  There  is  a  power  which  cannot  be  ac- 
cumulated to  excess — I  mean  moral  f»ower,  that  of  truth 
and  virtue,  the  royalty  of  wisdom  and  love,  of  magnani- 
mity and  true  religion.  This  is  the  gu.irdian  of  all  right 
It  nuikcs  thoiie  whom  it  acts  on,  free.  It  is  mightiest 
when  most  gentle.  In  the  f>rogress  of  society  this  is 
m*»rc  and  more  to  supersede  the  coarse  workings  of 
KO\'cmmcnL     Force  is  to  fall  before  it 

Ii  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks,  that  I  am 
an  cneray  to  all  restraint  Restraint  in  some  form  or  other 
is  an  essential  law  of  our  nature,  a  necessary  discipline, 
running  through  life,  and  not  to  be  escaped  by  any  art 
or  violence.  Where  can  we  go,  and  not  meet  it  ?  The 
powers  of  nature  are,  all  of  thorn,  limits  to  human  power. 
A  never-ceasing  force  of  gravity  chains  us  to  the  earth. 
Mountains  nKrk.t,  precipices,  and  seas  forbid  our  advances. 
If  wc  come  to  society,  restraints  multiply  on  us.  Our 
neighbour's  rights  limit  our  own.  His  property  is  for- 
bidden ground.  Usage  restricts  our  free  action,  fixes  our 
manners,  and  the  language  wc  must  s[}eak,  and  the  modes 
of  pursuing  our  ends.  Business  is  a  restraint,  setting  us 
wearisornc  tasks,  and  driving  us  through  the  same  mechan- 
ical routine  day  after  day.  l)uty  is  a  restraint,  imposing 
curbs  on  pasxion,  enjoining  one  course  and  forbidding 
another,  witli  stem  voice,  with  uncompromising  authority. 
Study  b  a  rextraini,  comj>eUing  us,  if  we  would  learn 
BDVthingi  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  thuught,  and  to 
famle  iho  caprices  of  fancy.     All  law,  divine  or  human, 


is,  as  the  name  imports,  restraint  No  one  feels  more 
than  I  do  the  need  of  this  element  of  human  life.  He 
who  would  fly  from  it  must  live  in  perpetual  conflict  with 
nature,  society,  and  himself. 

But  all  this  does  not  prove  that  libert)*,  free  acrion,  is 
not  an  infinite  good,  and  that  we  should  seek  and  guard 
it  with  sleepless  jealousy.  For  if  we  look  at  the  various 
restraints  of  which  I  have  sf>oken,  we  shall  see  that 
liberty  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  Nature's  powers 
around  us  hem  us  in,  only  lo  rouse  a  free  power  within 
us.  It  acts  that  we  should  react  Burdens  press  on  us, 
that  the  soul's  elastic  force  should  come  forth.  Bounds 
are  set,  that  we  should  clear  them.  The  weight  which 
gravitation  fastens  to  our  limbs  incites  us  to  borrow  speed 
from  winds  and  steam,  and  we  fly  where  we  seemed 
doomed  to  creep.  The  sea,  which  first  stopped  us,  be- 
comes the  path  to  a  new  hemisphere.  The  shaq>  neces- 
sities o{  life,  cold,  hunger,  pain,  which  chain  man  to  toil, 
wake  up  his  faculties,  and  fit  him  for  wider  action.  Duty 
restrains  the  i^tassions,  only  that  the  nobler  faculties  and 
affections  may  have  freer  play,  may  ascend  to  God,  and 
embrace  all  his  work&  Parents  impose  restraint,  that 
the  child  may  learn  to  go  alone,  may  outgrow  authority'. 
Government  is  ordained,  that  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
each  and  all  may  be  inviolate.  In  study  thought  is  con- 
fined, that  it  may  penetrate  the  depths  of  truth,  may 
seize  on  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  take  a  bolder  range. 
Thus  freedom,  ever-expanding  action,  is  the  end  of  all 
just  restraint  Restraint,  without  this  end,  is  a  slavish 
yoke.  How  often  has  it  broken  the  young  spirit,  tamed 
the  heart  and  the  intellect,  and  made  social  life  a  standing 
pool !  We  were  made  for  free  action.  This  alone  is  life, 
and  enters  into  all  that  is  good  and  great  Virtue  is  free 
choice  of  the  right ;  love,  the  free  embrace  of  the  heart ; 
grace,  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs  ;  genius,  the  free, 
bold  flight  of  thought ;  eloquence,  its  free  and  fervid 
utterance.  Let  me  add,  that  social  order  is  belter  pre- 
served by  liberty  than  by  restraint  The  latter,  unless 
most  wisely  and  justly  employed,  frets,  exasperates,  and 
provokes  secret  resistance ;  and  still  more,  it  is  rendered 
needful  very  much  by  that  unhappy  constitution  of 
society  which  denies  to  multitudes  the  opportuniries  of 
free  activity.  A  community  which  should  open  a  great 
variety  of  spheres  to  its  members,  so  that  all  might  fmd 
free  scope  for  their  [wwcrs,  would  need  little  array  of 
force  for  restraint.  Liberty  would  prove  the  best  peace- 
officer.  The  social  order  of  New  England,  without  a 
soldier,  and  almost  without  a  police,  bears  loud  witness 
to  this  truth.  These  views  may  suffice  to  exjjlain  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  this  topic  in  the  following  tracts. 

I  will  advert  to  one  topic  more,  and  do  it  briefly,  that 
I  may  not  extend  these  remarks  beyond  reasonable 
bounds.  1  have  written  once  and  again  on  War,  a  hack- 
neyed subject,  as  it  is  called,  yet,  one  would  think,  too 
terrible  ever  to  become  a  commonplace.  Is  this  insanity 
never  to  cease  ?  At  this  moment,  whilst  I  write,  two  of 
the  freest  and  most  enlightened  nations,  having  one 
origin,  bound  together  above  all  others  by  mutual  de|*en- 
dence,  by  the  interweaving  of  interests,  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  on  the  brink  of  war.  False  notions  of  national 
honour,  as  false  and  unholy  as  those  of  the  duellist, 
do  most  towards  fanning  this  fire.  Great  nations,  like 
great  boys,  place  their  honour  in  resisting  insult  and  in 
fighting  wcfll,  One  would  think  the  time  had  gone  by  in 
whicli  nations  needed  to  rush  to  anns  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  cowards.     If  there  is  one  truth  which  histocy 
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has  taught,  it  is  that  communities  in  all  stages  of  society, 
fruni  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most  civilised,  have 
sufficient  courage.  No  people  cim  charge  upon  its  con- 
science that  it  has  not  shed  blood  enough  in  proof  of  its 
valour.  Almost  any  man,  under  the  usual  slimvilants  of 
the  camp,  can  stand  fire.  The  poor  wretch,  enlisted 
from  a  dram-shop  and  turned  into  the  ranks,  soon  fights 
like  a  "hero."  Must  France,  and  England,  and  America, 
after  so  many  hard-fought  fields,  go  to  war  to  disprove 
the  charge  of  wanting  spirit  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
j)oint  of  honour  should  undergo  some  change,  that  some 
glimpses  at  least  of  the  true  glory  of  a  nation  should  be 
caught  by  rulers  and  people  ?  **  It  is  the  honour  of  a 
man  to  pass  over  a  transgression,"  and  so  it  is  of  states. 
To  be  wronged  is  no  disgrace.  To  bear  wrong  generously, 
till  ever)'  means  of  conciliation  is  exhausted;  to  recoil  with 
manly  dread  from  the  slaughter  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  to 
put  confidence  in  the  justice  which  other  nations  will  do  to 
our  motives;  to  have  that  consciou.sncss  of  courage  which 
will  make  us  scorn  the  reproach  of  cowardice;  to  feel 
that  there  is  something  grander  than  the  virtue  of  savages; 
to  desire  peace  for  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  to 
shrink  from  kindling  a  (lame  which  may  involve  the 
world;  these  are  the  jirinciples  and  feelings  which  do 
honour  to  a  people.  Mas  not  the  time  come  when  a 
nation  professing  these  may  cast  itself  on  the  candour  of 
mankind?  Must  fresh  blood  flow  for  ever,  to  keep  clean 
the  escutcheon  of  a  nation's  glor)?  For  one,  1  look  on 
war  with  a  horror  which  no  words  can  express.  I  have 
long  wanted  jjaiience  to  read  of  battles.  Were  the  world 
of  my  mind,  no  man  would  fight  for  glorj-;  for  the  name 
of  a  commander,  who  has  no  other  claim  to  respect, 
seldom  passes  my  lips,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  drives 
him  from  my  mind.  The  thought  of  man,  God's  im- 
mortal child,  butchered  by  his  brother;  the  thought  of 
sea  and  land  stained  with  human  blood  by  human  hands, 
of  women  and  children  buried  under  the  ruins  of  besieged 
cities,  of  the  resources  of  empires  and  the  mighty  jiowers 
of  nature  all  turned  by  man's  malignity  into  engines  of 
torture  and  destruction;  this  thought  gives  to  earth  the 
semblance  of  hell.  I  shudder  as  among  demons.  I 
cannot  now,  as  I  once  did,  talk  lightly,  thoughtlessly  of 
fighting  with  this  or  that  nation.  That  nation  is  no  longer 
an  abstraction  to  me.  It  is  no  longer  a  vague  mass.  It 
spreads  out  before  me  into  individuals,  in  a  thousand 
interesting  forms  and  relations.  It  consists  of  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  who  love  one  another  as 
I  love  my  own  home.  It  consists  of  affectionate  women 
and  sweet  children.  It  consists  of  Christians,  united  with 
me  to  the  common  Saviour^  and  in  whose  spirit  I  rever- 
ence the  likeness  of  his  divine  virtue.  It  consists  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  labourers  al  the  plough  and  in  the  work- 
shop, whose  toils  I  sympathise  with,  whose  burden  I 
should  rejoice  to  lighten,  and  for  whose  elevation  I  have 
|)leaded.  It  consists  of  men  of  science,  taste,  genius, 
whose  writings  have  beguiled  my  solitary  hours,  and  given 
life  to  my  intellect  and  best  affections.  Here  is  the 
nation  which  I  am  called  to  fight  with,  into  whose  families 
I  must  send  mourning,  whose  fall  or  humiliation  I  must 
seek  through  blood.  I  cannot  do  it  without  a  clear  com- 
mission from  God  I  love  this  nation.  Its  men  and 
women  are  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  could  not,  without 
unutterable  jxiin,  thrust  a  sword  into  their  hearts.  If, 
indeed,  my  country  were  invaded  by  hostile  annics, 
threatening  without  disguise  its  rights,  liberties,  and 
dearest  interests.  1  should  strive  to  rex>el  them,  just  as  I 


should  repel  a  criminal  who  should  enter  my  house  to 
slay  what  I  hold  most  dear,  and  what  is  entrusted  to  my 
c^re.  Rut  I  c^innot  confound  with  such  a  case  the 
common  instances  of  war.  In  general,  war  is  the  work  of 
ambitious  men,  whose  principles  have  gained  no  strength 
from  the  experience  of  public  life,  whose  policy  is  coloured 
if  not  swayed  by  personal  views  or  party  interests;  who  do 
not  seek  peace  with  a  single  heart,  who,  to  secure  doubtful 
rights,  per])lex  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state,  .spread 
jealousies  at  home  and  abroad,  enlist  popular  passions  on 
the  side  of  strife,  commit  themselves  too  far  for  retreat, 
and  are  then  forced  to  leave  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword  what  an  impartial  umpire  could  easily  have 
arranged.  The  question  of  peace  and  war  is  too  often 
settled  for  a  country  by  men  in  whom  a  Christian,  a  lover 
of  his  race,  can  put  little  or  no  tnist;  and  at  the  bidding 
of  such  men,  is  he  to  steep  his  hands  in  human  blood? 
But  this  insanity  is  passing  away.  This  savageness  cannot 
endure,  however  hardened  to  it  men  arc  by  long  use. 
The  hope  of  waking  up  some  from  their  lethargy  has 
induced  me  to  recur  to  this  topic  so  often  m  my 
writings. 

I  might  name  other  topics,  which  occupy  a  large  space 
in  the  following  tracts,  but  enough  has  been  said  here.  I 
will  only  add  that  I  submit  these  volumes*  to  the  public 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  their  imperfections.  Indeed,  on 
such  subjects  as  God,  and  Christ,  and  Duty,  and  Immor- 
tality, and  Perfection,  how  faint  must  all  human  utterance 
be!  In  another  life,  we  shall  look  back  on  our  present 
words  as  we  do  on  the  UspJngs  of  our  childhood.  Still 
these  lispings  conduct  the  child  to  higher  speech.  Still, 
amidst  our  weakness,  we  may  learn  something,  and  make 
progress,  and  quicken  one  another  by  free  communica- 
tion. We  indeed  know  and  teach  comparatively  little; 
but  the  known  is  not  the  less  true  or  precious,  because 
there  is  an  infinite  unknown.  Nor  ought  our  ignorance 
to  discourage  us,  as  if  we  were  left  to  hopeless  scepticism. 
There  are  great  truths,  which  every  honest  heart  may  be 
assured  of.  There  h  such  a  thing  as  a  seicne,  immovable 
conviction.  Faith  is  a  deep  want  of  the  soul.  We  ha\e 
faculties  for  the  spiritual,  as  truly  as  for  the  outward 
world.  God,  the  foundation  of  all  existence,  may  become 
to  the  mind  the  most  real  of  all  beings.  We  can  and  do 
see  in  virtue  an  everlasting  beauty.  The  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  obligations  of  goodness  and  justice, 
the  divinity  of  conscience,  the  moral  connection  of  the 
present  and  future  life,  the  greatness  of  the  character  of 
Christ,  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  truth  and  love,  are  to 
multitudes  not  probable  deductions,  but  intuitions  accom- 
]»anied  with  the  consciousness  of  certainty.  They  shine 
with  the  clear,  constant  brightness  of  the  lights  of  heaven. 
The  believer  feels  himself  resting  on  an  everlasting 
foundation.  It  is  to  this  power  of  moral  or  spiritual 
perception  that  the  following  writings  are  chiefly  addressed. 
I  have  had  testimony  that  they  have  not  been  wholly 
ineflTectual  in  leading  some  minds  to  a  more  living  and 
imfaltering  persuasion  of  great  moral  truths.  Without 
this,  I  should  be  little  desirous  to  send  them  out  in  this 
new  form.  1  trust  that  they  will  tneet  some  wants. 
Books  which  are  to  pass  away,  may  yet  render  much 
service,  by  their  fitness  to  the  intellectual  struggles  and 
moral  as|)irations  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  WTiltcn. 
If  in  this  or  in  any  way  I  can  serve  the  cause  of  truth, 
humanity,  and   religion,  I  shall  regard   my  labours  as 

*  The  edition  rererred  to  here  was  in  several  v<duir.es. 
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having  earned  the  best  recompense  which 
on  his  creatures. 

Boston,  April  \%th^  «84»- 


SELF  CUL  TURE. 


God  bestows 
W.  E.C 


P.S.— I  intended  to  say,  that  some  of  the  following 
tracts  savour  of  the  periods  in  which  Ihej-  were  written, 
and  give  opinions  which  time  has  disproved     In  the 


article  on  Napoleon  Bonapaite  fears  are  expressed  which 
have  in  a  good  measure  passed  away.  In  the  same 
Review^  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  is  spoken  of  as  having 
only  the  merit  of  a  great  soldier.  No  one  then  believed 
that  his  opponents  were  soon  to  acknowledge  his  eminence 
in  ci^nl  as  in  military-  a/feirs.  TTie  article  is  left  as  it  was, 
from  the  difficulty  of  remodelling  it,  and  because  it  may 
be  useful  as  a  record  of  past  impressions. 


SELF-CULTURE. 

An  Address  introductory  to  the  FrarikHn  Lectures^  delivered  at  Boston,  Septemher,  1838, 


[Thii  AddiCTS  was  inlcndw!  to  make  two  lectures ;  hul  the  author  was  led  to  abridge  it  and  deliver  it  as  onr,  partly  by  the  apprehmsMm 
thai  Koine  paittges  were  too  abstTact  for  a  popular  a^ldrrss,  partly  to  secure  the  advantages  of  presenting  the  whole  subject  at  once,  and  in 
clfisc  connection,  and  for  other  reasons  which  need  not  be  named.  Most  of  the  passages  which  were  omitted  arc  now  published.  The 
author  re»pcctfuliy  •tuliniits  the  discourse  to  those  for  whom  it  was  particularly  intended,  and  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  at  least 
bring  a  great  subject  before  the  minds  of  some  who  may  not  a*,  yci  liavc  given  to  it  the  attention  it  descr^-es.] 


Mv  RESPEcrED  Friksds, — By  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  the  PVanklin  Lectures,  I  now 
appear  before  you  10  offer  some  remarks  introductor)*  to 
this  course.  My  principal  inducement  for  doing  so  is  my 
deep  interest  in  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  for  whom  these 
lectures  are  principally  designed.  I  understood  that  they 
were  to  be  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  are  occupied  by 
manual  labour;  and,  hearing  this,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  decline  the  service  to  which  I  had  been  invited. 
I  wished  by  compliance  to  express  my  sympathy  with  this 
large  portion  of  ray  race.  I  wished  to  express  my  sense 
of  obligation  to  those  from  whose  industry  and  skill  I 
derive  almost  all  the  comforts  of  life.  I  wished  still  more 
lo  express  my  joy  in  the  efforts  they  «ue  making  for  their 
own  iini*rovemcnt,  and  my  firm  faith  in  their  success. 
These  motives  will  give  a  particular  character  and  bearing 
to  Komc  of  my  remarks.  I  shall  s|)eak  orrasionally  as 
among  those  who  Uve  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  But 
I  shall  not  speak  as  one  separated  from  ihem.  I  belong 
rightfully  to  the  great  fraternity  of  working  men.  Haj>pily 
in  this  community  we  all  are  l)red  and  born  to  work;  and 
this  honourable  mark,  set  on  us  all,  should  bind  together 
the  various  portions  of  the  community. 

I  have  expressed  my  strong  interest  in  the  mass  of  the 
pcoiilc;  and  this  is  founded,  not  on  their  usefulness  to 
the  rommuniiy,  so  much  as  on  what  they  are  in  them- 
RclvcH.  Their  condition  is  indeed  obscure;  but  their 
importance  is  not  on  this  account  a  whit  the  less.  The 
multitude  of  men  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
diitinguishtd ;  for  the  very  idea  of  distinction  is,  that  a 
man  stands  out  from  llie  midtilude.  They  make  little  noise 
and  draw  little  notice  in  their  nairow  spheres  of  action; 
but  still  ihcy  have  their  full  j^roportion  of  jK-rsonal  worth 
and  even  of  greatness.  Indeed  every  man,  in  every  condi- 
tion, i.H  greaL  It  is  only  our  own  diseased  sight  whicli  makes 
him  little.  A  man  is  great  as  a  man,  be  he  where  or  what 
he  may.  The  grandeur  of  his  nature  turns  to  insigiiifi- 
cance  all  outward  distitu  tions.  His  powers  of  intellect, 
of  conacicntc,  of  love,  of  knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the 
beautiful,  of  acting  on  his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature, 
and  on  hii*  fclIow<reatures,  these  are  glorious  prerogatives. 
Through  the  vulgar  error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common, 
wc  are  apt  indeed  to  (lass  these  by  as  of  little  worth. 
But  oj  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul,  the  common 
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is  the  most  precious.  Science  and  art  may  invent 
splendid  modes  of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the 
opulent ;  but  these  are  all  poor  and  worthless  compared 
with  the  conmion  light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our 
windows,  which  he  pours  freely,  impartially,  over  hill  and 
valley,  which  kindles  daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky  ; 
and  so  the  common  lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
love,  are  of  more  worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare  endow- 
ments which  give  celebrity  to  a  few.  Let  us  not  dis- 
parage that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  men  ;  for  no 
thought  can  measure  its  grandeur.  It  is  the  image  of 
God,  the  image  even  of  his  infinity,  for  no  limits  can  be 
set  to  its  unfolding.  He  who  possesses  the  divine  powers 
of  the  soul  is  a  great  being,  be  his  place  what  it  may. 
You  may  clothe  him  with  rags,  may  immure  him  in  a 
dungeon,  may  chain  him  to  slavish  tasks.  But  he  is  still 
great.  You  may  shut  him  out  of  your  houses  ;  but  God 
opens  to  him  heavenly  mansions.  He  makes  no  show 
indeed  in  the  streets  of  a  splendid  city ;  but  a  clear 
thought,  a  i)ure  aflection,  a  resolute  act  of  a  virtuous  will, 
have  a  dignity  of  quite  another  kind  and  far  higher  than 
accumulations  of  brick  and  granite,  and  plaster  and  stucco^ 
however  cunningly  put  together,  or  though  stretching  far 
Ix-yond  our  sight.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  we  pass  over  tliis 
grandeur  of  our  common  nature,  and  turn  our  thoughts 
to  that  comparative  greatness,  which  draws  chief  attention, 
and  which  consists  in  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
individual  lo  the  general  standard  of  power  and  character, 
we  shall  find  this  as  free  and  frequent  a  growth  among 
the  obscure  and  unnoticed  as  in  more  conspicuous  wallu 
of  life.  The  truly  great  arc  to  be  found  everywhere,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  say  in  what  condition  they  .spring  up  most 
plentifully.  Real  greatness  has  nothing  to  do  witli  a 
man's  sphere.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  magnitude  of  his 
outward  agency,  in  the  extent  of  the  effects  whidt  be  pro- 
duces. The  greatest  men  may  do  comparatively  Uulc 
abroad.  Perhaps  the  greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment 
are  buried  in  obscurity.  Grandeur  of  character  lies 
wholly  in  force  of  soul,  that  is,  in  the  force  of  thought, 
moral  principle,  and  love,  and  this  may  be  found  in  the 
humblest  condition  of  life.  .\  man  brought  up  Lo  an 
obscure  trade,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  wants  of  a  growing  ^H 
family,  may,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  perceive  more  clcatriy,  ^H 
discriminate  more  keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisdy«   ^^ 
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seixe  on  the  right  means  more  decisively,  and  have  more 

presence  of  mind  in  ditificulty,  than  another  who  has  accu- 
mulated vast  stores  of  knowledge  by  laborious  study  ;  and 
he  has  more  of  intellectual  greatness.  Many  a  man,  who 
has  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home,  understands  human 
nature  better,  detects  motives,  and  weighs  character  more 
sagaciously,  than  another  who  has  travelled  over  the 
known  world,  and  made  a  name  by  his  ref>orts  of  different 
countries.  It  is  force  of  thought  which  measures  intel- 
lectual, and  so  it  is  force  of  principle  which  measures 
moral  greatness,  that  highest  of  human  endowments,  that 
brightest  manifestation  of  the  Divinity,  The  greatest 
man  is  he  who  chooses  the  Kighl  with  invincible  reso- 
lution, who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and 
without,  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerlully,  who 
is  calmest  in  storms  and  most  fearless  under  menace  and 
frowns,  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most 
unfaltering  ;  and  is  this  a  greatness  which  is  apt  to  make 
a  show,  or  which  is  most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous 
station  ?  The  solemn  conflicts  of  reason  with  passion, 
the  victories  of  moral  and  religious  principle  over  urgent 
and  almost  irresistible  solicitations  to  self-indulgence ;  the 
hardest  sacrifices  of  duty,  those  of  deep-sealed  affection 
and  of  the  heart's  fondest  hopes;  the  consolations,  hopes, 
joys,  and  peace  of  disappointed,  persecuted,  scorned, 
deserted  virtue ;  these  are,  of  course,  unseen  ;  so  that  the 
true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost  wholly  out  of  sight. 
Perhaps  in  our  presence,  the  most  heroic  deed  on  earth 
Is  done  in  suine  silent  spirit,  the  loftiest  purpose  cherished, 
the  most  generous  sacrifice  made,  and  we  do  not  suspect 
it.  I  believe  this  greatness  to  be  most  common  among 
the  multitude,  whose  names  are  never  heard.  Among 
common  people  will  be  found  more  of  hardship  borne 
manfully,  more  of  unvarnished  truth,  more  of  religious 
trust,  more  of  that  generosity  which  gives  what  the  giver 
needs  himself,  and  more  of  a  wise  estimate  of  life  and 
death,  than  among  the  more  prosperous.  And  even  in 
regard  to  influence  over  other  beings,  which  is  thought 
the  peculiar  prerogative  of  distinguished  station,  I  believe 
that  the  difference  between  the  conspicuous  and  the 
obscure  does  not  amount  to  much.  Influence  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  extent  of  surface  it  covers,  but  by 
its  kind.  A  man  may  spread  his  mind,  his  feelings, 
and  opinions  through  a  great  extent;  but  if  his  mind 
be  a  low  one,  he  manifests  no  greatness.  A  wretched  artist 
may  fill  a  city  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy  style 
achieve  a  reputation  ;  but  the  man  of  genius,  who  leaves 
behind  him  one  grand  picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty 
is  embodied,  and  which  is  silently  to  spread  a  true  taste 
in  his  art,  exerts  an  incomparably  higher  influence.  Now 
the  noblest  influence  on  earth  is  that  exerted  on  character; 
and  he  who  puts  forth  this  does  a  great  work,  no  matter 
how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere.  The  father  and 
mother  of  an  unnoticed  family,  who,  in  their  seclusion, 
awaken  the  mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea  and  love  of 
perfect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a  strength  of  will 
to  repel  all  temptation,  and  who  send  him  out  prepared 
to  profit  by  the  conflicts  of  Hfe,  surpass  in  inliuence  a 
Napoleon  breaking  the  world  to  his  sway.  And  not  only 
is  their  work  higher  in  kind;  who  knows  but  that  they 
are  doing  a  greater  work  even  as  to  extent  of  surface  than 
the  conqueror?  Who  knows  but  that  the  being  whom 
they  inspire  with  holy  and  disinterested  principles,  may 
communicate  himself  to  others  ;  and  that,  by  a  spreading 
agency,  of  which  they  were  the  silent  origin,  improve- 
ments may  spread  through  a  nation,  through  the  world  ? 


In  these  remarks  you  will  see  why  I  feel  and  express  a 
deep  interest  in  the  obscure,  in  the  mass  of  men.  The- 
disliiiLiions  of  society  vanish  before  the  light  of  these 
truths.  I  attach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not  because 
they  are  voters  and  have  political  power,  but  because- 
they  are  men,  and  have  within  their  reach  the  most 
glorious  prizes  of  humanity. 

In  this  countr)'  the  mass  of  the  people  arc  distinguished 
by  possessing  means  of  improvement,  of  self-culture, 
jjossessed  nowhere  else.  To  incite  them  to  the  use  of 
these  is  to  render  them  the  best  servire  they  can  receive ; 
accordingly,  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  this  lecture. 
Self-culture,  or  the  care  which  every  man  owes  to  himself, 
to  the  unfolding  and  perfecting  of  his  nature.  I  consider 
this  topic  as  particularly  appropriate  to  the  introduction 
of  a  course  of  lectures,  in  consequence  of  a  common  dis- 
position to  regard  these  and  other  like  means  of  instruc- 
tion as  able  of  themselves  to  carry  forward  the  hearer. 
l.,ectures  have  their  use  ;  they  stir  iij>  many  who,  but  for 
such  outward  appeals,  might  have  slumbered  to  the  end 
of  life.  Hut  let  it  be  remembered  that  little  is  to  be 
gained  simply  by  coming  to  this  place  once  a  week,  and 
giving  up  the  mind  for  an  hour  to  be  wrought  upon  by  a 
teacher.  Unless  we  are  roused  to  act  upon  ourselves, 
unless  we  engage  in  the  work  of  self-improvement,  unless 
we  purpose  strenuously  to  form  and  elevate  our  own  minds, 
unless  what  we  hear  is  made  a  part  of  ourselves  by  con- 
scientious reflection,  very  little  permanent  good  is  received. 
Self-culture,  I  am  aware,  is  a  topic  too  extensive  for  a 
single  discourse,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  present  but  a  few 
views  which  seem  to  me  most  important  My  aim  will 
be  to  give,  first  the  Idea  of  self-culture,  next  its  Means, 
and  then  to  consider  some  objections  to  the  leading 
views  which  I  am  now  to  lay  before  you. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  let  me  offer  one 
remark.  Self-culture  is  something  possible.  It  is  not  a 
dream.  In  has  foundations  in  our  nature.  Without  this 
conviction,  the  speaker  will  but  declaim,  and  the  hearer 
listen  without  profit  There  are  two  powers  of  the  human 
soul  which  make  self-culture  possible — the  self-searching 
and  the  self-forming  jxiwer.  W^e  have  first  the  faculty  of 
turning  the  mind  on  itself;  of  recalling  its  past,  and 
watching  its  present  operations ;  of  learning  its  various 
capacities  and  susceptibilities,  what  it  can  do  and  bear, 
what  it  can  enjoy  and  suffer;  and  of  thus  learning  in 
general  what  our  nature  is,  and  what  it  was  made  for.  It 
is  worthy  of  observation,  that  wc  arc  able  to  discern  not 
only  what  we  already  are,  but  what  we  may  become,  to 
see  in  ourselves  germs  and  promises  of  a  growth  to  which 
no  bounds  can  be  set,  to  dart  beyond  what  we  have 
actually  gained  to  the  idea  of  Perfection  as  the  end  of 
our  being.  It  is  by  this  self-comjirehcnding  jwwer  that 
we  are  distinguished  from  the  brutes,  which  give  no  signs 
of  looking  into  themselves.  Without  this  there  would  be 
no  self-culture,  for  we  should  not  know  the  work  to  be 
done  ;  and  one  reason  why  self-culture  is  so  little  pro- 
posed is,  that  so  few  penetrate  into  their  own  nature.  To 
most  men,  their  own  spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal,  com- 
pared with  what  is  outward.  AVhen  they  happen  to  cast 
a  glance  inward,  they  see  there  only  a  dark,  vague  chaos. 
They  distinguish  perhaps  some  violent  passion,  which  has 
driven  ihem  to  injurious  excess,  but  their  highest  powers 
hardly  attract  a  thought;  and  thus  multitudes  live  and 
die  as  truly  strangers  to  themselves  as  to  countries  of 
which  they  have  heard  the  name,  but  which  human  foot 
has  never  trodden. 
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is  sacrificed.  Now  1  reverence,  as  much  as  any  man,  the 
mtellect;  but  let  us  never  exalt  it  abovii  the  moral  prin- 
ciple With  this  it  is  most  intimately  connected  In 
this  its  culture  is  founded,  and  to  exalt  this  is  its  highest 
aim.  Whoever  desires  that  his  intellect  may  grow  ujj  to 
soundness,  to  healthy  vigour,  must  begin  with  moral  dis- 
cipline. Reading  and  study  are  not  enough  to  perfect 
the  j>ower  of  thought.  One  thing  above  all  is  needful, 
and  that  is,  the  Disinterestedness  which  is  the  verj'  soul 
of  virtue.  'I'o  gain  truth,  which  is  the  great  object  of  the 
understanding,  1  must  seek  it  disinterestedly.  Here  is 
the  first  and  grand  condition  of  intellectual  progress.  I 
must  choose  to  receive  the  truth,  no  matter  how  it  bears 
on  myself.  I  must  follow  it,  no  matter  where  it  leads, 
what  interests  it  ojiposes,  to  what  jjersecution  or  loss  it 
lays  me  open,  from  what  party  it  severs  me,  or  to  what 
])arty  it  allies.  Without  this  fairness  of  mind,  which  is 
only  another  phrase  for  disinterested  love  of  truth,  great 
native  powers  of  understanding  are  perverted  and  led 
astray;  genius  runs  wild;  **the  light  within  us  beconies 
darkness."  The  subtilest  reasoners^  for  want  of  thisj 
cheat  themselves  as  well  as  others,  and  become  entangled 
in  the  web  of  their  own  sophistry.  It  is  a  fact  well  known 
in  the  histor)'  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  men,  gifted 
by  nature  with  singular  intelligence,  have  broached  the 
grossest  errors,  and  even  sought  to  undermine  the  grand 
primitive  truths  on  which  human  virtue,  dignity,  and  hope 
de{)end.-  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  instances 
of  men  of  naturally  moderate  powers  of  mind,  who,  by  a 
disinterested  love  of  truth  and  their  follow-creatures,  have 
gradually  risen  to  no  small  force  and  enlargement  of 
thought  Some  of  the  most  useful  teachers  in  the  pul|)it 
and  in  schools  have  owed  their  power  of  enlightening 
others,  not  so  much  to  any  natural  superiority,  as  to  the 
simplicity,  imparliality,  and  disinterestedness  of  iheir 
minds,  to  their  readiness  to  live  and  die  for  the  truth.  A 
man  who  rises  above  himself  looks  from  an  eminence  on 
n.iture  and  prondcnce,  on  society  and  life.  Thou^^ht 
expands,  as  by  a  natural  ela.sticity,  when  the  pressure  of 
selfishness  is  removed.  The  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  soul,  generously  cultivated,  fertilise  the  intel- 
lect. Outy,  faithfully  performed,  opens  the  mind  to  truth, 
both  being  of  one  family,  alike  immutable,  universal,  and 
cverlxsting. 

1  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  because  the  ronncciion 
Ixrtween  moral  and  intellectual  culture  is  ot'tcn  overlooked, 
and  because  the  former  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  latter. 
The  e.\alt;uion  of  talent,  as  it  is  called,  above  virtue  and 
religion,  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Education  is  now  chiefly 
a  stimulus  to  learning,  and  thus  men  acquire  power  with- 
out the  principles  which  alone  make  it  a  good.  Talent  is 
worshipped;  but,  if  divorced  from  rectitude,  it  will  jirove 
more  of  a  demon  than  a  god- 
Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chieQy,  as  many  are 
apt  to  think,  in  accumulating  information,  though  this  is 
im|x)nant,  but  in  building  up  a  force  of  thought  which 
may  be  turned  at  will  on  any  subjects  on  which  we  are 
called  to  pass  judgment.  This  force  is  manifested  in  the 
concentration  of  the  attention,  in  accurate,  i>enetrating 
obser\*ation,  in  reducing  complex  subjects  to  their  ele- 
ments, in  diving  benealla  the  effect  to  the  cause,  in 
delecting  the  more  subtle  differences  and  resemblances 
of  things,  in  reading  the  future  in  the  present,  and 
es|>ecially  in  rising  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws  or 
universal  truths.  This  last  exertion  of  the  intellect,  its 
rising  to   broad  views  and  great  principles,  constitutes 


what  is  called  the  philosophical  mind,  and  is  especially 
worthy  of  culture.  What  it  means,  your  own  observation 
must  have  taught  you.  You  must  have  taken  note  of  two 
classes  of  men,  the  one  always  employed  on  details,  on 
|)ariicular  facts,  and  the  other  using  these  facts  as  founda- 
tions of  higher,  wider  truths.  The  latter  are  philosophers. 
For  example,  men  had  for  ages  seen  pieces  of  wood, 
stones,  metals  falling  to  the  ground.  Newton  seized  on 
these  particular  facts,  and  rose  to  the  idea  that  all  mailer 
tends,  or  is  attracted,  towards  all  matter,  and  then  defined 
llie  law  according  to  which  this  attra<:tion  or  force  acts  at 
different  distances,  thus  giving  us  a  grand  principle,  which, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  extends  to  and  controls  the 
whole  outward  creation.  One  man  reads  a  history,  and 
can  tell  you  all  its  events,  and  there  stops.  Another 
combines  these  events,  brings  them  under  one  view,  and 
learns  the  great  causes  which  are  at  work  on  this  or 
another  nation,  and  what  are  its  great  tendencies,  whether 
to  freedom  or  despotism,  to  one  or  another  form  of  civili- 
sation. So,  one  man  talks  continually  about  the  j^arti- 
culnr  actions  of  this  or  another  neighbour  ;  whilst  another 
looks  beyond  the  acts  to  the  inward  principle  from  which 
they  spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger  views  of  human 
nature.  In  a  word,  one  man  sees  all  things  apart  and  in 
fragments,  whilst  another  strives  to  discover  the  harmony, 
connection,  unity  of  all.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  society 
is,  that  men,  occupied  perpetually  with  petty  details, 
want  general  truths,  want  broad  and  fixed  principles. 
Hencf  many,  not  wicked,  are  unstable,  habitually  incon- 
sistent, as  if  they  were  overgrown  children,  rather  than 
men.  To  build  up  that  strength  of  mind  which  ap[»re- 
hends  and  cleaves  to  great  universal  truths,  is  the  higlicst 
intellectual  seJf-cukure;  and  here  I  wish  you  to  obscrA-e 
how  entirely  this  culture  agrees  with  that  of  the  moral 
and  the  religious  principles  of  our  nature,  of  which  I 
have  jireviously  spoken.  In  each  of  these,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soul  consists  in  raising  it  above  what  is 
narrow,  particular,  individual,  .selfish,  to  ihe  universal  and 
unconfined  To  improve  a  man  is  to  liberalise,  enlarge 
him  in  thought,  feeling,  and  pur])ose.  Narrowness  of 
intellect  and  heart,  this  is  the  degradation  from  which  all 
culture  aims  to  rescue  the  human  being. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  social,  or  one  of  its  great  offices 
is  to  unfold  and  purify  the  affections  which  spring  up 
I  instinctively  in  the  human  breast,  which  bind  logelher 
I  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister ; 
I  wliitli  bind  a  man  to  friends  and  neighbours,  to  his 
I  countr)',  and  to  the  suffering  who  fall  under  his  eye, 
wherever  they  belong.  The  culture  of  these  is  an  im- 
l)ortant  part  of  our  work,  and  it  consists  in  converting 
them  from  instincts  into  principles,  from  natural  into 
spiritual  attachments,  in  giving  them  a  rational,  moral, 
and  holy  character.  For  example,  our  affection  for  our 
children  is  at  first  instinctive ;  and  if  it  continue  such,  it 
rises  little  above  the  brute's  attachment  10  its  young. 
Hut  when  a  parent  infuses  into  his  natural  love  for  his 
offspring  moral  and  religious  principle,  when  he  comes  10 
regard  his  child  as  an  intelligent,  spiritual,  immortal 
being,  and  lionours  him  as  such,  and  desires  first  of  all 
to  make  him  dismteresled,  noble,  a  worthy  child  of  God 
and  the  friend  of  his  race,  then  the  instinct  rises  into  a 
generous  and  holy  scntimenL  It  resembles  (lOd's  itatemal 
love  for  his  spiritual  family.  A  like  purity  and  dignity 
we  must  aim  to  give  to  all  our  affections. 

Again.     Self-culture  is  Practical,  or  it  proiX)ses,  as  one 
of  its  chief  ends,  to  fit  us  for  action;  to  make  us  efficient 
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and  expansion.  I  am  awnrc  that  this  view  is  far  from 
being  universal.  The  common  notion  has  been,  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  need  no  other  culture  than  is  neces- 
sary to  fit  them  for  their  various  trades;  and,  though  this 
error  is  passing  away,  it  is  far  from  being  exploded. 
But  the  ground  of  a  man^s  culture  lies  in  his  nature,  not 
in  his  calling.  His  powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account 
of  their  inherent  dignity,  not  their  outward  direction. 
He  is  to  be  educated  beca\ise  he  is  a  man,  not  because 
he  is  10  make  shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is  plainly 
not  the  great  end  of  his  being,  for  his  mind  cannot  be 
shut  up  in  it;  his  force  of  thought  cannot  be  exhausted 
on  JL  He  has  faculties  to  which  it  gives  no  action,  and 
deep  wants  it  cannot  answer.  Poems,  and  systems  of 
theology  and  philoso]thy,  which  have  made  some  noise  in 
the  world,  have  been  wrought  at  the  work-bench  and 
amidst  the  toils  of  the  field.  How  often,  when  the  arms 
are  mechanically  plying  a  trade,  does  the  mind,  lost  in 
reverie  or  day-dreams,  escape  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ' 
How  often  does  the  pious  heart  of  woman  mingle  the 
greatest  of  ai!  thoughts,  that  of  (iod,  with  hcujiehold 
drudgery!  Undoubtedly  a  man  is  to  perfect  himself  in 
his  trade,  for  by  it  he  is  to  earn  his  bread  and  to  serve 
the  community.  Hut  bread  or  subsistence  is  not  his 
highest  good  ;  for,  if  it  were,  his  lot  would  be  harder  than 
that  of  the  inferior  animals,  for  whom  nature  spreads  a 
table  and  weaves  a  wardrobe,  without  a  care  of  their  own. 
Nor  was  he  made  chiellv  to  minister  to  thu  wants  of  the 
community.  A  rational,  moral  being  cannot,  without 
infinite  wrong,  be  converted  into  a  mere  instrument  of 
others'  gratification.  He  is  necessarily  an  end,  not  a 
means.  A  mind  in  which  are  sown  the  seeds  of  wisdom, 
disinterestedness,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  piety,  is  worth 
more  than  nil  the  outward  material  interests  of  a  world. 
It  exists  for  itself,  for  its  own  perfection,  and  must  not  be 
enslaved  to  its  own  or  others'  animal  wants.  You  tell  me 
that  a  liberal  culture  is  needed  for  men  who  are  to  fill 
high  stations,  but  not  far  such  as  are  doomed  to  voilgar 
labour.  I  answer  that  Man  Is  a  greater  name  than 
President  or  King.  Truth  and  goodness  are  equally 
precious,  in  whatever  sphere  they  are  found.  Besides, 
men  of  all  conditions  sustain  c(]ually  the  rel.itions  which 
give  birth  to  the  highest  virtues  and  demand  the  highest 
powers,  'i'he  labourer  is  not  a  mere  lal>ourer.  He  has 
close,  tender,  resi>onsiblc  conncction^i  with  (iod  and  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  is  a  son,  husband,  father,  friend 
and  Christian.  He  belongs  to  a  home,  a  country,  a 
church,  a  race ;  and  is  such  a  man  to  be  cultivated  only 
for  a  trade  ?  Was  he  not  sent  into  the  world  for  a  great 
work  ?  To  educate  a  child  i>erfcclly  requires  profounder 
thought,  greater  wisdom,  than  to  govern  a  stale  :  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  latter 
are  more  superficial,  coarser,  and  more  obvious,  than  the 
si)iritual  capacities,  the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
the  subtle  laws  of  the  mind,  which  must  all  be  studied 
and  comprehended  before  the  work  of  educxition  can  be 
thoroughly  performed;  and  yet  to  all  conditions  this 
greatest  work  on  earth  is  equally  committed  by  God 
What  plainer  proof  do  wc  need  that  a  higher  culture  than 
has  yet  been  dreamed  of  is  needed  by  our  whole  race.** 

H.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Means  by  which 
the  self-culture  just  described  may  bu  promoted;  and 
here  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  The  svibject  is  so 
extensive,  as  well  as  important,  that  I  feel  myself  unable 
to  do  any  justice  to  it,  especially  in  iht  limits  to 
which  1   am  confined.     1  beg  you   to  consider   me  as 


presenting  but  hints,  and  as  such  as  have  offered  them- 
selves with  very  little  resciu-ch  to  my  own  mind. 

And,  first,  the  great  means  of  self-culture,  that  which 
includes  all  the  rest,  is  to  fasten  on  this  culture  as  our 
Great  End*  to  determine,  deliberately  and  .solemnly,  th.'u 
we  will  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  powers  which 
God  has  given  us.  Without  this  resolute  purpose,  the 
best  means  are  worth  little,  and  with  it  the  poorest  become 
mighty.  Vou  may  see  thou.sand.s,  with  ever)'  opportunity 
of  improvement  which  wealth  can  gather,  with  teachers, 
libraries  and  apj)aratus,  bringing  notliing  to  pass,  and 
others,  with  few  heli)s,  doing  wonders ;  and  simply 
bec.iuse  the  latter  are  in  earnest,  and  the  former  not 
A  man  in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if  he  cannot  find, 
creates  them.  A  vigorous  puq)ose  makes  much  out  of 
little,  breathes  power  into  weak  instruments,  disantis 
ditficulties,  and  even  turns  them  into  assistances.  Every 
condition  has  means  of  progress,  if  we  have  spirit  enough 
to  use  them.  Some  volumes  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, giving  examples  or  histories  of  "  knowledge 
acquired  under  dirticulties ;  '  and  it  is  most  animating  to 
see  in  these  what  a  resolute  man  can  do  for  himself. 
A  great  idea,  like  this  of  Self-culture,  if  seized  on  cleariy 
and  vigorously,  burns  like  a  living  coal  in  the  sout  He 
who  deliberately  adopts  a  great  end  has,  by  this  act, 
half  accom]jlished  it,  has  scaled  the  chief  barrier  to 
success. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong  pur|>ose  of  self- 
culture  now  insisted  on,  namely,  faith  in  the  praciicableness 
of  this  culture.  A  great  object,  to  awaken  resolute  choice, 
must  be  seen  to  be  within  our  reach.  The  truth,  that 
progress  is  the  very  end  of  our  being,  must  not  be  received 
as  a  tradition,  but  comprehended  and  felt  as  a  reality. 
Our  minds  arc  apt  to  pine  and  starve,  by  being  imprisoned 
within  what  we  have  already  attained.  A  true  faith, 
looking  up  to  something  better,  catching  glimpses  of  a 
distant  perfection,  prophesying  to  ourselves  imiiruvemenls 
proportioned  to  our  conscientious  labours,  gives  energy 
of  puqjose,  gives  wings  to  the  soul ;  and  this  faith  will 
continually  grow,  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  our  own 
nature,  and  with  the  promises  of  Divine  help  and  immortal 
life  which  abound  in  Revelation. 

Some  nre  discouraged  from  proposinj^  to  them.selvcs 
improvement,  by  the  false  nolinn  that  tlie  study  of  hooks, 
which  their  situation  denies  them,  is  the  all-important  and 
only  sufficient  means.  Let  such  consider  that  the  grand 
volumes,  of  which  all  our  books  are  tran.scripts — I  mean 
nature,  revelation,  the  human  soul,  and  human  life — ^re 
freely  unfolded  to  e\-ery  eye.  The  great  sources  of 
wisdom  are  experience  and  observation  ;  and  these  are 
denied  to  none.  To  open  and  fi.x  our  eyes  upon  what 
passes  without  and  within  us,  is  the  most  fruitful  study. 
Books  are  chiefly  useful  as  they  help  us  to  interpret  what 
we  see  and  experience.  When  they  absorb  men,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  and  turn  them  from  obser\'ation  of  nature 
and  hfe,  they  generate  a  learned  folly,  for  whiiti  the  plain 
sense  of  the  labourer  could  not  be  exchanged  but  at  great 
loss.  It  deserves  attenlion  that  the  greatest  men  have 
been  formed  without  the  studies  which  at  present  are 
thought  by  many  most  needful  to  improvement  Homer, 
Vlato,  Demosthenes,  never  heard  the  name  of  chemistry, 
and  knew  less  of  tiie  solar  sy.stcm  than  a  boy  in  our 
common  schools.  Not  that  these  sciences  are  unimportant ; 
but  the  lesson  is,  that  human  improvement  never  wants 
the  means,  where  the  purjKJse  of  it  is  deep  and  earnest 
in  the  souL 
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■'  .          -     "       .-  :  "' -  \-   "     '-    '~-   '.:     ■     ■-■.r    '-.  L      Z    lill  on  working; 

•  •  .-       ■  •  ■■       -  .  *"-.*  ■    *■-•-  '     :    •'■':  .i-<-z    :  :r— ••■,rir.:e  as  peculiarly 

-  ■  I          '      -  :      *    "-  --■  -     :..:      "  -   -;    --.--_-s.T  iTr  :.'.r   n::re   needed  in 

:   -       -:        ■  :       -     '  ■•-     ..-   r     ■  •--.   T-  -i  -^tr  :"i-- --i  wide  to  annul 

'          '    ■-.  -   '".'-•:  -■  ■"-.   ■-.--.-'  -   ---.-".  1  "r:;*:  ".-■»"  :';r  :he  suppression 

.-   -     •■-■       -"  ::'  '-'  --r   •*'  i--:,-t  -;  r.:-  .-  f_.h  quantities  as  favour 

-           •  •    --  •-  :-.:.-  -.-i-t      '    '.--r  -.--:   :'-i-r*   are   intelligent  and 

.-•■_•-•.     *    ■         -"  -■■•.:.-.-.-:■      T  .--  z  ■-■a:.  :-  er_i::;r.^  this  law,  Govem- 

.  ■  ■  _•  •  ■    -      "•-:"  '  .-:  :-■---.-■.-.--.  .:-  . —.Ti,  ".■,•:  ::<  :n:e  path,  and  cstn- 

.  •-  •-  .   .' ■     -..-      ":r.-.-  ■-.--.  :  i  ;:..-  -.ii-.:  :  :  r-.- a::ve  irterierence  with  all  our 

-:  ','       :■■  .  •   -;    -  V.  - .  -.  :  ;_--..-  :.-:  ;   .>_-.-.   N;  .r...  here  looks  more  jealously 

•-  .  "-::'          •  -  r.:z::\'.r'.  r.  'r  -.  :  —  -■.-.-:  -.-.-.r.  r."  -r'.:".    B-:  I  maintain  that  this  i> 

.-.'.!  r-.i.-.-     *   '.;!--:..:...  .1    .  *.  ■--.  -   -:.-.-■■-        ::-i':'.  which  can  be  confoundetl 

■,'.::r.z.  z-  '':',::•.'      'I.  r^>--  ••'■::"   :..    .:>.;?.  ^- i   :r.  •■Th::h  Government,  from  its  very 

*.-•:.  v-^  rr  :-:  ;  ::  :.*r.  t'r-j  r.a:.::-.-  :.t.\  -v-  ■.  •■;  '-v..  :-r'y  >:'.:nd  to  act     I-et  it  never 

."  :r.  •Ah:'':,  -.-.r.  :..:-;  >  -'>  S-  :"  -^.".r. ::-.-.:  :-i  ^t-.a:  tr.d  of  liovemmcnt,  its  highest 

r._*    :r.';    r*.-:    :r  ^'-tr  •"<  :V.v:- rv".  :>.  r.  :  :  •   rr.uke  :-.ad*.  CTant  charters,  originate 

:  :r '.-:'.'.•:*  i::^.  '.:'\-  >  .ir'-wnci.:  ::r.: -.A.::'.;.r.:>.  *  v.:  :.■  :  rcvent  or  repress  Crimes  against 

'  r.-.-  jrt.-.i:   « -.ir-ie  I'l  wt.V.ih  ::*.::\ :.".  •.:.:'    y:«':<    .\t.:,   -iX'ia'.   order.      For   this    end   it 

:.■-■  -•:r.^v< :   and  amon^  ;ho  viro.";>  .\  ;.'cr..i!  i\\:o.  cr^vts  prisons,  and  inflicts  feariu! 

';.■   >   wantiri:^.  \\i  a   i;ro<s  ]'V.n;<bnHv:<      W^w.  ::'  it  l^  true  that  a  vast  proi>orlior. 

•A'  ■  h  :r.i:  -'.irit  s  whi'!nu'ii.  of  il\'  . n-.u-*  \v^:,h  i.i».'vcrnmem  is  instituted  to  proven: 

.'.jH  I  ur  ^trcci^.  .\nd  to  siv  .uiii  u'pro^  h.:\o  :hi;:  origin  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  . 

r  :r.irk-  •>\  a  Kiharj;v  .uui  a  if  oui  pOiMhiHiNi,-*.  workhouses,  gaols,  and  i>cnitentiane> 
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are  tenanted  in  a  great  degree  by  those  whose  first  and 
chief  impulse  to  crime  came  from  the  distillery  and  dram 
shop ;  if  murder  and  theft,  the  most  fearful  outrages  on 
proiJerty  and  life,  are  most  frequently  the  issues  and  con- 
summation of  intemperance,  is  not  Government  bound  to 
restrain  by  legislation  the  vending  of  the  stimulus  to 
these  terrible  social  wrongs?  Is  Government  never  to  act 
as  a  parent,  never  to  remove  the  causes  or  occasions  of 
wrong-doing  ?  Has  it  but  one  instrument  for  repressing 
crime,  namely,  public,  infamous  punishment — an  evil 
only  inferior  to  crime?  Is  Government  a  usurper,  docs  it 
wander  beyond  its  sphere  by  imposing  restraints  on  an 
article  which  does  no  imaginable  good,  which  can  plead 
no  benefit  conferred  on  body  or  mind,  which  unfits  the 
citizen  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  and 
which,  above  all,  stirs  up  men  to  the  peri>etration  of  most 
of  the  crimes  from  which  it  is  the  highest  and  most 
solemn  office  of  Government  to  protect  society? 

I  come  now  to  another  imjjortant  measure  of  self- 
culture,  and  this  is,  intercourse  with  superior  minds.  I 
have  insisted  on  our  own  activity  as  essential  to  our  pro- 
gress ;  but  wc  were  not  made  to  live  or  advance  alone. 
Society  is  as  needful  to  us  as  air  or  food  A  child 
doomed  to  utter  loneliness,  growing  up  without  sight  or 
sound  of  human  beings,  would  not  put  forth  equal  power 
with  many  brutes  ;  and  a  man  never  brought  into  contact 
with  minds  superior  to  his  own,  will  probably  run  one 
and  the  same  dull  round  of  thought  and  action  to  the 
end  of  life. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse 
with  superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  com- 
munication arc  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books 
great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts, 
and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  he  thanked  for 
books ;  they  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead, 
and  make  us  heirs  of  the  S|iirilual  life  of  past  ages. 
Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to  all,  who  will 
faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of 
the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor 
I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my  own 
time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  Sacred 
Writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof, 
if  Millon  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  nie  of 
Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  ojjen  to  me  the  worlds  of 
imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall 
not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I 
may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from 
what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  cuhure  effectual,  a  man  must 
select  good  books,  such  xs  have  been  written  by  right- 
minded  and  strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers,  who, 
instead  of  diluting  by  rej^tition  what  others  say^  have 
something  to  say  for  themselves,  and  write  to  give  relief  to 
full,  earnest  souls ;  and  these  workj;  must  not  be  skimmed 
over  for  amusement,  but  read  with  fixed  attention  and  a 
reverential  love  of  truth.  In  selecting  hooks,  we  may  be 
aided  much  by  those  who  have  studied  more  than  our- 
selves. But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  be  determined  in  this 
particular  a  good  deal  by  our  own  tastes.  The  best  books 
for  a  man  are  not  always  those  which  the  wise  recommend, 
but  oftcner  those  which  meet  the  peculiar  wants,  the 
natural  thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  awaken  interest 
and  rivet  thought  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe, 
not  only  in  regard  to  books,  but  in  other  respects,  that 
self-culture  must  var>'  with  the  individual.     All  means  do 


not  equally  suit  us  all  .  A  man  must  unfold  himself 
freely,  and  should  respect  the  peculiar  gifts  or  biases  by 
which  nature  has  distinguished  him  from  others.  Self- 
culture  does  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of  individuality.  It 
does  not  regularly  apply  an  established  raachiner>'.  for 
the  sake  of  torturing  cvcr>'  man  into  one  rigid  shape, 
called  perfection.  As  the  human  countenance,  with  the 
same  features  in  us  all,  is  diversified  without  end  in  the 
race,  and  is  never  the  same  \ti  any  two  individuals,  so 
the  human  soul,  with  the  same  grand  powers  and  laws^ 
expands  into  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  would  be 
wofully  stinted  by  modes  of  culture  requirmg  all  men  to 
learn  the  same  lesson,  or  to  bend  lo  the  same  rules. 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men,  esj)ecially  to  those 
who  spend  much  lime  in  manual  lal>our,  to  fix  attention 
on  books.  Let  them  strive  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
choosing  subjects  of  deep  interest,  or  by  reading  in  com- 
|)any  with  those  whom  they  love.  Nothing  can  supply 
the  place  of  books.  They  are  cheering  or  soothing  com- 
panions in  solitude,  illness,  afiiiction.  The  wealth  of  both 
continents  would  not  comjiensate  for  the  good  they  im- 
part. Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather  some  good  books 
under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access  for  himself  and  family 
to  some  social  fibrury.  Almost  any  luxury  should  be 
sacrificed  to  this. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  our  times  is. the 
multiplication  of  books,  and  their  distribution  through 
all  conditions  of  society.  At  a  small  expense,  a  man 
can  now  possess  himself  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of 
English  literature.  Books,  once  confined  to  a  few  by 
their  costliness,  are  now  accessible  to  the  multitude  ;  and 
in  this  way  a  change  of  habits  is  going  on  in  societ>-, 
highly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  people.  Instead  of 
depending  on  casual  rumour  and  loose  conversation  for 
most  of  their  knowledge  and  objects  of  thought ;  instead 
of  forming  their  judgments  in  crowds,  and  receiving  their 
chief  excitement  from  the  voice  of  neighbours;  men  arc 
now  learning  to  study  and  reflect  alone,  to  follow  out 
subjects  continuously,  lo  determine  for  themselves  what 
shall  engage  their  minds,  and  to  call  lo  their  aid  the 
knowledge,  original  views,  and  reasonings  of  men  of  all 
countries  and  ages;  and  the  results  must  be^  a  deliberate- 
ness  and  independence  of  judgment,  and  a  thuroughness 
and  extent  of  infonnation,  unknown  in  former  times. 
The  diffusion  of  these  silent  teachers,  books,  through  the 
whole  community,  is  to  work  greater  effects  than  artillery, 
machinery,  and  legislation.  Its  peaceful  agency  is  to 
suj)ersede  stormy  revolutions.  The  culture,  which  it  is 
to  spread,  whilst  an  unspeakable  good  to  the  individual, 
is  also  to  become  the  stability  of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  self-culture  is  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  power  of  human  opinion  and  example, 
except  as  far  as  this  is  sanctioned  by  our  own  deliberate 
judgment.  We  are  all  prone  lo  keep  the  Ic^el  of  those 
we  live  with,  to  repeat  their  words,  and  dress  our  minds 
as  well  as  bodies  after  their  fashion;  and  hence  the  spirit- 
less lameness  of  our  characters  and  lives.  Our  greate.st 
danger  is  not  from  the  grossly  wicked  around  us,  but  from 
the  worldly  unreflecting  mullilude,  who  are  borne  along 
as  a  stream  by  foreign  impulse,  and  bear  us  along  with 
them.  Even  the  influence  of  superior  minds  may  harm 
us,  by  bowing  us  to  servile  acquiescence  and  damping 
our  spiritual  activity.  The  great  use  of  intercourse  with 
other  minds,  is  to  stir  up  our  own,  to  whet  oiu  af  petite 
for  truth,  to  carry  our  thoughts  beyond  their  old  tracks. 
W^e  need  connections  with  great  thinkers  to   make  us 
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.    ^;  .:.'.  .\^:.r..     I.c'/'/ir  n'.iy  -..c  io  j  erforr/.ed  as  to  l"^  a  hi^zh 

ii/  ."  -'  ...'  :■•  ■  :.;■ ..  •;  to  tr.*:  ir.ir.d      Be  a  mans  VLK.Mt:on  what  it  may, 

".f.'.;„"  f.  I.'.  '.  iv  r  .;•:  si;'/.ld  l*e  to  CO  it:)  duties  jcnVoily.  to  tio  the 

'    ■>  '' rfi.  ^'/  ^'-.t  f,'; ';jrj.  ar.'.!  ihurj  tfi  make-  icri-ciual  i'ro^c>>  in  hi* 

.'.  .(.  ■•.'  "./(.!(. ',N  /..I,,'.  f,i  t\h  an.      lu  other  word.it    iVn'cction    should   be  jirojiosLd : 

'  '■••'•-    "'    •'.'     .t,i'..i',it,-/   >>i  U,'  :iTif\  ihi',  1  ur^rc  not  only  for  its  usefulness  to  society,  nor 

'    •    j.'.r|,*,  *    /,f  *,o/l^   [.'.-. '■.-.«  ,  for   th'; '.in";r':  jjluasure  which  a  man  takes  in  seeing  a 

.i..r*i  ',   (,ir"i/«.    tit'ftt     ih>  work   well   drmo.     '1  his   is  an   important  means  of  sclf- 

[' '.    "'  'fp'    /.'iil'l  ■//!»). '*iii  iiu'l  '  fillriPr.      In  thi-*  way  the  idea  of  Perfection  takes  root  in 

1  't  •  I  ((.I.  ri-fi  ti  r  *,(  l'i*»vid*  ij'  ( ,  Ih'-  fiiind,  anrl  spreads  far  beyond  the  man's  trade.     He 

'.f'l'ii,  in  il.(  # -,» i.»-.  7  III*  Il  \,.\/.  )"!■,  a   ti:ndi.nry  towards  completeness  in    whatever  he 

.f'.-iiMJi    I  |.l.ilf. '.|,l,i  r  v.hn  w.ihf,  iiiid'rijk'  -.     Sla<  k,  slovenly  ]>crformance  in  any  dejurt- 

I       lli-i     tlhiriMiiiiioii .,    IN'.',  lid  III' lit  fil  lili- i'.  tiinrc  apt  to  offend  him.     His  standard  of 
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action  rises,  and  everything  is  better  done  for  his  thorough 
ntvss  in  his  common  vocation. 

'IhtTc  is  one  circumstance  attending  all  conditions  of 
life  which  may  and  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  use  of  self- 
culture.  Every  condition,  be  it  what  it  may,  has  hardships, 
hazards,  pains.  We  try  to  escape  them  ;  we  pine  for  a 
sheltered  lot,  for  a  smooth  jjath,  for  cheering  friends,  and 
unbroken  success.  But  Providence  ordains  storms, 
disasters,  hostilities,  sufferings:  and  the  great  question, 
whether  we  shall  live  to  any  purpose  or  not,  whether  we 
shall  grow  strong  in  mind  and  heart,  or  be  weak  and 
pitiable,  depends  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  o'lr  use  of 
these  adverse  circumstances.  Outward  evils  are  designed 
to  school  our  passions,  and  to  rouse  our  faculties  and 
virtues  into  inlenser  action.  Sometimes  they  seem  to 
create  new  powers.  Difficulty  is  the  clement,  and  resist- 
ance the  true  work  of  a  man.  Self-culture  never  goes  on 
so  fost  as  when  embarrassed  circumstances,  the  opposition 
of  men  or  the  elements,  unexpected  changes  of  the  times, 
or  other  forms  of  sufTering,  instead  of  disheartening, 
throw  us  on  our  inward  resources,  turn  us  for  strength  to 
God,  clear  up  lo  us  the  great  purpose  of  life,  and  inspire 
calm  resolution.  No  greatness  or  goodness  is  worth 
much  unless  tried  in  these  fires.  Hardships  are  not  on 
this  account  to  be  sought  for.  They  come  fast  enough 
of  themselves,  and  we  are  in  more  danger  of  sinking 
under  than  of  needing  thum.  But,  when  Ood  sends 
them,  they  are  noble  means  of  self-culture,  and  as  such 
let  us  niecl  and  hear  them  cheerfully,  'i'hus  all  parts  of 
our  condition  may  l>e  pressed  into  the  service  of  sclf- 
im])rovement. 

I  have  time  to  consider  but  one  more  means  of  self 
culture.  We  hnd  it  in  our  Free  Government,  in  our 
Political  relations  and  duties.  It  is  a  great  benefit  of  free 
institutions,  that  they  do  much  to  awaken  and  keep  in 
action  a  nation's  mind.  Wc  are  told  that  the  education 
of  the  multitude  is  necessary  to  ihe  support  of  a  republic; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  republic  is  a  jxjwerful  means 
of  educating  the  multitude.  It  is  the  people's  University. 
In  a  free  State,  solemn  responsibilities  are  imposed  on 
every  citizen ;  great  subjects  are  to  be  discussed ;  great 
interests  lo  be  decided.  The  individual  is  called  to 
determine  measures  alTccting  the  well-being  of  miUions 
and  the  destinies  of  posterity.  He  must  consider  not 
only  the  internal  relations  of  his  native  land,  but  its  con- 
nection with  foreign  States,  and  judge  of  a  policy  which 
touches  the  whole  civilised  world  He  is  called  by  his 
|>anicipation  in  the  national  sovereignty,  to  cherish  public 
spirit,  a  regard  to  the  general  weal.  A  man  who  purposes 
lo  discharge  faithfully  these  obligations,  is  carrying  on  a 
generous  self-culture.  The  great  public  questions  which 
divide  o|)inion  around  him  and  provoke  earnest  discussion, 
of  necessity  invigorate  his  intellect,  and  accustom  him  to 
look  beyond  himself.  He  grows  up  to  a  robustness,  force, 
enlargement  of  mind,  unknown  under  despotic  rule. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  describing  what  free  insti- 
tutions ought  lo  do  for  the  character  of  the  individual, 
not  their  actual  effects  ;  and  the  objection,  I  must  own, 
is  too  true.  Our  institutions  do  not  cultivate  us  as  they 
might  and  should ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  is 
plain.  It  is  the  strength  of  party  spirit ;  and  so  blighting 
is  its  influence,  so  fatal  to  self-culture,  that  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  warn  every  man  against  it,  who  has  any  desire 
of  improvement.  I  do  not  tell  you  it  will  destroy  your 
country.  It  wages  a  worse  war  against  yourselves. 
Truth,  justice,  candour,   fair  dealing,  sound  judgment, 


self-control,  and  kind  aiTections,  are  its  natural  and 
(jerpetual  prey. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  must  lake  no  side  in  [Xilitics. 
The  parties  which  prevail  aro\md  you  differ  in  character, 
principles,  and  spirit,  though  far  less  than  the  exaggeration 
of  passion  affirms  ;  and,  as  far  as  conscience  allows,  a 
man  should  support  that  which  he  thinks  best.  In  one 
respect,  however,  all  parties  agree.  They  all  foster  that 
pestilent  s|)iril  which  I  now  condemn.  In  all  of  them 
party  spirit  rages.  Associate  men  together  for  a  common 
cause,  be  it  good  or  bad,  and  array  against  them  a  body 
resolutely  pledged  to  an  opposite  interest,  and  a  ne\v 
passion,  quite  distinct  from  the  original  sentiment  which 
brought  them  together,  a  fierce,  fiery  zeal,  consisting 
chiefly  of  aversion  to  those  who  differ  from  them,  is 
roused  within  them  into  fearful  activity.  Human  nature 
seems  incapable  of  a  stronger,  more  unrelenting  passion. 
It  is  hard  enough  for  an  individuaJ,  when  contending  nil 
alone  for  an  interest  or  an  opinion,  to  keep  down  his 
pride,  wilfulness,  love  of  victory,  anger,  and  other  personal 
feelings.  But  let  him  join  a  multitude  in  the  same 
warfare,  and,  without  singular  self-control,  he  receives 
into  his  single  breast  the  vehemence,  obstinacy,  and 
vindicliveness  of  all.  The  triumph  of  his  party  becomes 
immeasurably  dearer  Lo  him  than  the  principle,  true  or 
false,  which  was  the  original  ground  of  division.  The 
conflict  becomes  a  struggle,  not  for  ]jrincijile,  but  for 
power,  for  victor)* ;  and  the  desperate ness,  the  wickedness 
of  such  struggles,  is  the  great  burden  of  history,  in  truth, 
it  matters  little  what  men  divide  about,  whether  it  be  a 
foot  of  land  or  precedence  in  a  procession.  Let  ihent 
but  begin  to  fight  for  it,  and  self-will,  ill-will,  the  rage  for 
victory,  the  dread  of  mortification  and  defeat,  make  the 
trifle  as  weighty  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The  Greek 
or  Eastern  empire  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  parties 
which  differed  only  about  the  merits  of  charioteers  at  the 
niiiphitheatre.  Party  spirit  is  singularly  hostile  to  moral 
independence.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  drinks  into 
it,  sees,  hears,  judges  by  the  senses  and  understandings 
of  his  party.  He  surrenders  the  freedom  of  a  man,  the 
right  of  using  and  sjK'akinghis  own  mind,  and  echoes  the 
applauses  or  maledictions  with  which  the  leaders  or 
jjassiunate  partisans  see  fit  that  the  country  should  ring. 
On  all  points,  parties  are  to  be  distrusted  ;  but  on  no  one 
so  much  as  on  the  character  of  opponents.  These,  if  you 
may  trust  what  you  hear,  are  always  men  without  principle 
and  truth,  devoured  by  selfishness,  and  thirsting  for  their 
own  elevation,  though  on  their  country's  ruin.  When  1 
was  young,  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  pronounced  with 
abhorrence,  almost  with  execration,  the  names  of  men 
who  are  now  hailed  by  their  former  foes  as  the  champions 
of  grand  principles,  and  as  worthy  of  the  highest  public 
trusts.  This  lesson  of  early  experience,  which  later  years 
have  corroborated,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Of  our  present  political  divisions  I  have  of  course 
nothing  to  say.  But,  among  the  current  topics  of  party, 
there  are  certain  accusations  and  recriminations,  grounded 
on  differences  of  social  condition,  which  seem  lo  me  so 
unfriendly  to  the  improvement  of  individuals  and  the 
community,  that  I  ask  the  privilege  of  gi-ving  them  a 
moment's  notice.  On  one  side  we  are  told,  that  the  rich 
arc  disposed  to  trample  on  the  poor  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  poor  look  with  evil  eye  and  hostile  purpose  on 
the  [jossessions  of  the  rich.  These  outcries  seem  to  me 
alike  devoid  of  truth  and  alike  demoralising.  As  for  the 
rich,  who  constitute  but  a  handful  of  our  population,  who 
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the  outcry  against 
^Bm%  claacfl^  m  if  they  were  aiming  at  the  sub- 
of  ywyeity.  When  «e  think  of  the  general 
and  rhararfcT  of  tlus  pan  of  our  popuUtion. 
vfcoi  «e  unmncxt  that  they  were  bom  and  have  lived 
iMdrt  schools  and  churches,  that  they  have  been  brought 
l|p  BO  profioMe  indostiy,  that  they  enjoy  many  of  the 
accoramSidoas  of  life,  t^t  most  of  them  hold  a  measure 
of  pfOfkcr^,  and  are  hoping  for  more,  that  they  possess 
wi|iRcedcnted  means  of  bettering  their  lot,  that  they  are 
boind  10  comfaitable  homes  by  strong  dome&uc  afiections, 
tte  ihey  are  aUe  to  give  their  children  an  education 
which  places  within  their  reach  the  prizes  of  the  social 
■iatCf  that  they  are  trained  to  the  habits,  and  familiarised 
CO  ifie  adrantages,  of  a  high  civilisation  ;  when  we  recol- 
lect these  things,  can  we  imagine  that  they  are  so  insanely 
Uind  to  their  interests,  so  deaf  to  the  claims  of  justice 
arkd  rehgyofif  so  profligately  thoughtless  of  the  peace  and  i 
iiidcty  attJaai  liuniJies,  as  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  wreck  I 
of  social  order,  for  the  sake  of  dividing  among  themselves 
the  fpoflt  of  the  rich,  which  would  not  support  the  com- 
■nnilty  for  a  month  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is  insecurity 
in  all  stages  of  society,  and  »o  there  must  be  until  com- 
nunilics  stiill  be  regenerated  by  a  higher  culture,  reaching 
and  quickening  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  but  there  is  not, 
I  believe,  a  spot  on  earth  where  property  is  safer  than 
here,  because  nowhere  el»c  is  it  so  equally  and  righteously 
diffmfd  In  aristocracies,  where  wealth  exisu  in  enor- 
tuam  w»mf«,  which  have  been  entailed  for  ages  by  a 
paitisl  legislation  on  a  tavourcd  few,  and  where  the 
Nwltltudc,  oiker  (he  sleep  of  ages,  are  waking  up  to 
intriiiyn>ce,  to  self-rccptct,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
fff^Hi,  prapctty  tf  exposed  lo  shocky  which  are  not  to  be  ' 
dwaduH  amoAf  ocmehrea.  Here,  indeed  as  elsewhere, 
aOKini  Iha  Icsa  proapcroua  members  of  the  community, 
IhtM  an  disapCMiimed,  desperate  men,  ripe  for  tumult 
andcMiirte,  bni  it  i»  also  true,  tliat  the  mo%t  Mriking 
and  hememMa  distinction  of  tiiis  cfwnuy  u  to  be  found 
in  the  in<BlU|pHirs^  character,  and  rjmdtium  of  the  great 
wofking  disa  To  me,  it  teems  ihat  tlie  threat  danger  to 
property  here  ia  n//  i.r  labourer,  but  from  tho«ic 
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.  Ji  had  becB  cscded  in  the  apcdatkia  cf  an  cxdnsive 
i^ht.  And  «U  when  SA  das  aleged  asaaok  on 
propettyon^aale?  Il^lb  levrlea?  with  aeedy  bbomers? 
wiA  men  beat oa the  lauaiutinn  oftfaeiicfa?  No;  but 
wilb  moi  of  bs^ncas^  vbo  are  aaxioQS  to  poA  a  more 

beea  m>  saited  to  destroy  ooBfidenoev  aod  to  stir  up  the 
people  a^HBSt  the  nwcycd  ciassy  as  the  late  criminal 
Trim  .""jprmcnl  of  sone  of  oar  laidting  institutions  ? 
And  wheBoe  cibc  this?  bon  tbe  ncb»  or  the  poor? 
From  tbe  jgijuiau,  or  the  man  of  basness?  \l'ho,  let 
me  a^  cairy  on  the  work  of  spobafttoe  most  extertsively 
in  society  ?  Is  not  more  propeity  wrested  from  its  owners 
Lj  iiihoi  diihoaMTtfsBiarTllianhy[wrrff  riTri1hijrh^i]-nirn 
and  thieves  ?  Have  not  a  §em  uapsaaJpled  speculators 
sonetiBses  inftnrd  wider  wrotigii  md  suflaiugx  than  all 
thecenanCsofaSaseprisao?  Tbos  property  is  in  more 
danger  from  those  who  are  aspiring  after  weakh  than  from 
those  who  liwe  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I  do  not 
beberc;  howerer,  dkat  die  instiindon  is  in  serioos  danger 
from  either.  AQ  the  advances  of  society  in  industry, 
useful  arts,  commerce,  knowiedgev  jarispfudence,  fraternal 
union,  and  pcactica]  ChristianitT,  are  so  many  he<%es 
around  honestly  acquired  wealth,  so  many  barriers  against 
revolutiociaiy  viotenoe  and  rapacity.  Let  us  not  torture 
oursehes  with  idle  alarms,  atnd,  still  more,  let  us  not 
inflame  ourselrcs  against  one  another  by  mutual  calumnies. 
Let  not  class  array  itself  against  class,  where  all  ha^-e  a 
common  interest  One  way  of  propvt^dng  men  to  crime 
is  to  suspect  them  of  criminal  designs.  We  do  not 
secure  our  property  against  the  poor  by  accusing  them 
of  schemes  of  univeraatl  robbery,  nor  render  the  rich 
better  friends  of  the  community  by  fixing  on  them  the 
brand  of  hostility  to  the  people.  Of  all  parties,  those 
founded  on  diderent  social  conditions  are  tbe  most  per- 
nicious ;  and  in  no  country  on  earth  are  ihey  so  groundless 
as  in  our  own. 

Among  the  best  people,  especially  among  the  more 
religious,  there  are  some  who,  through  disgust  with  the 
%-iolence  and  frauds  of  parties,  withdraw  themselves  from 
all  political  actioru  Such,  I  conceive,  do  *Tong.  God 
has  placed  them  in  the  rebtions,  and  imposed  on  them 
the  duties,  of  citizens ;  and  they  are  no  more  authorised 
lo  shrink  from  these  duties  than  from  those  of  sons, 
husbands,  or  fathers  They  owe  a  great  debt  to  iheir 
country,  and  must  discharge  it  by  giving  support  to  what 
the>'  deem  the  best  men  and  the  bet  measures  Nor  let 
them  say  tliat  they  can  do  nothing.  Every  good  man,  if 
faithful  to  his  convictions,  benefits  his  country.  All 
parties  are  kept  in  check  by  the  s|>irit  of  the  better  ponton 
of  people  whom  they  conlaia  leaders  are  always  com- 
pelled to  ask  what  their  party  will  bear,  and  to  modify 
their  measures,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  men  of  principle 
within  their  ranks,  A  good  man,  not  tamely  subsen-icnt 
to  the  body  with  which  he  acts,  but  judging  it  impartially, 
criticising  it  freely,  bearing  testimony  against  its  evils, 
and  withholding  his  support  from  wroi^  docs  good 
to  tliose  around  him,  and  is  cultivating  generously  his 
own  mind. 

I  respectfully  counsel  those  whom  I  address  to  take 
part  in  the  poUtics  of  their  countr)*.  These  are  the  irac 
discipline  of  a  ]>eo[>le,  and  do  much  Cor  their  education. 
I  coun.sel  you  to  labour  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
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subjects  which  agitate  the  community,  to  make  them  your 
btudy,  instead  of  wasting  your  leisure  in  vague,  passionate 
talk  about  them.  TJie  time  thrown  away  by  the  mass  of 
the  people  on  the  rumours  of  the  day  might,  if  better 
spent,  give  tliem  a  good  acquaintance  with  tlie  con- 
stitution, laws,  history,  and  interests  of  their  countr>',  and 
thus  establish  them  in  those  great  principles  by  which 
particular  measures  are  to  be  determined.  In  proportion 
as  the  people  thus  improve  themselves,  they  will  cease  to 
be  the  tools  of  designing  politicians.  Their  intelligence, 
not  their  passions  and  jealousies,  will  be  addressed  by 
those  who  seek  their  votes.  They  will  exert,  not  a  nomi- 
nal, but  a  real  influence  on  the  government  and  the 
destinies  of  tlie  country,  and  at  the  same  time  will  forward 
their  own  growth  in  truth  and  virtue. 

I  ought  not  to  quit  this  subject  of  politics,  considered 
as  a  means  of  self  culture,  without  speaking  of  newspa|)ers; 
because  these  form  the  chief  reading  of  ihc  bulk  of  the 
people.  They  are  the  literature  of  multitudes.  Unhajjpily, 
their  importance  is  not  unflirstood  ;  their  bearing  on  the 
intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  of  the  community  little 
thought  of.  A  newspajier  ought  to  be  conducted  by  one 
of  our  most  gifted  men,  and  its  income  should  be  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  secure  the  contributions  of  men  as  gifted 
as  himself.  But  wc  must  take  newspapers  as  they  are  ; 
and  a  man  anxious  for  self-culture  may  turn  them  to 
account,  if  he  will  select  the  best  within  his  reach.  He 
should  exclude  from  his  house  such  as  are  venomous  or 
scurrilous,  as  he  would  a  pestilence.  He  should  be 
swayed  in  his  choice,  not  merely  by  the  ability  with  which 
a  paper  is  conducted,  but  still  more  by  its  spirit^  by  its 
justice,  fairness,  and  steady  adherence  to  great  principles. 
Especially,  if  he  would  know  the  truth,  let  him  hear  both 
sides.  I^t  him  read  the  defence  as  well  as  the  attack. 
Let  liim  not  give  his  ear  to  one  party  exclusively.  We 
condemn  ourselves,  when  we  listen  to  reproaches  thrown 
on  an  individual  and  turn  away  from  his  exculpation  ; 
and  is  it  just  to  read  continual,  unsparing  invective  against 
large  masses  of  men,  and  refuse  them  the  opportunity  of 
justifying  themselves  ? 

A  new  class  of  daily  papers  has  sprung  up  in  our 
country,  sometimes  called  cent  papers^  and  designed  for 
circulation  among  those  who  cannot  afford  costlier  publi- 
cations. My  interest  in  the  working  class  induced  lue 
some  time  ago  to  lake  one  of  these,  and  I  was  gratified  to 
find  it  not  wanting  in  useful  matter.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, gave  me  pain.  The  advertising  columns  were 
devoted  very  much  to  patent  medicines ;  and  when  1 
considered  that  a  labouring  man's  whole  fortune  is  his 
health,  I  could  not  but  lament  that  so  much  was  done  to 
seduce  him  to  the  use  of  articles  more  fitted,  I  fear,  to 
undermine  than  to  restore  his  constitution.  I  was  also 
shocked  by  accounts  of  trials  in  the  police  court.  These 
were  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  most  uncultivated 
minds,  and  intended  to  turn  into  matters  of  sport  the 
most  painful  and  humiliating  events  of  life.  Were  the 
newspa|x;rs  of  the  rich  to  attempt  to  extract  amusement 
from  the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  poor,  a  crj-  would  be 
raised  against  them,  and  very  justly.  But  is  it  not  some- 
thing worse,  that  the  poorer  classes  themselves  should 
seek  occasions  of  laughter  and  merriment  in  the  degra- 
dation, the  crimes,  the  woes,  the  punishnients  of  their 
brethren,  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  bear  like  themselves 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and  who  have  sunk  under  the 
temptations  of  poverty?  Better  go  to  the  hospital,  and 
laugh  over  the  wounds  and  writhings  of  the  sick  or  the 


ravings  of  the  insane,  than  amuse  ourselves  with  brutal 
excesses  and  infernal  passions,  which  not  only  expose  the 
criminal  to  the  crushing  penalties  of  human  laws,  but 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  and,  if  not  repented 
of,  will  be  followed  by  the  fearful  retribution  of  the  life 
to  come. 

One  important  topic  remains.  That  great  means  of 
self-improvemert,  Christianity,  is  yet  untouched,  and  its 
greatness  forbids  me  now  to  approach  it.  I  will  only 
say,  that  if  you  study  Christianity  in  its  original  records, 
and  not  in  human  creeds ;  if  you  consider  its  clear 
revelations  of  God,  its  life-giving  promises  of  pardon  and 
spiritual  strength,  its  correspondence  to  man's  reason, 
conscience,  and  best  affections,  and  its  adaptation  to  his 
wants,  sorrows,  anxieties,  and  fears  ;  if  you  consider  the 
strength  of  its  proofs,  the  purity  of  its  precei>ts,  the  divine 
greatness  of  the  rhararter  of  its  author,  and  the  immor- 
tality which  it  opens  before  us,  you  will  feel  yourselves 
bound  to  welcome  it  joyfully,  gratefully,  as  affording  aids 
and  incitements  to  self-culture  which  would  vainly  be 
sought  in  all  other  means. 

I  have  ihas  presented  a  few  of  the  means  of  self-culture. 
The  topics  now  discussed  will,  1  hope,  suggest  others  to 
those  who  have  honoured  me  with  their  attention,  and 
create  an  interest  which  will  extend  beyond  the  present 
hour,  I  owe  it,  however,  to  truth  to  make  one  remark. 
I  wish  to  raise  no  unreasonable  hopes.  I  must  say,  then, 
that  the  means  now  recommended  to  you,  though  they 
will  richly  reward  every  man  of  every  age  who  will 
faithfully  use  them,  will  yet  not  produce  their  full  and 
happiest  effect,  except  in  cases  where  early  education  has 
prepared  the  mind  for  future  improvement.  They  whose 
childhood  ha.s  been  neglected,  though  they  may  make 
progress  in  future  life,  can  hardly  repair  the  loss  of  their 
first  years  ;  and  I  say  this,  that  we  may  all  be  excited  to 
save  our  children  from  this  loss,  that  we  may  prepare 
them,  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  for  an  effectual  use  of 
all  the  means  of  self-culture  which  adult  age  may  bring 
with  it.  With  these  views,  I  ask  you  to  look  with  favour 
on  the  recent  exertions  of  our  Legislature  and  of  private 
citizens  in  behalf  of  our  public  schools,  the  chief  hope  of 
our  country.  The  Legislature  has  of  late  appointeda  board 
of  education,  with  a  secretary,  who  is  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  improvement  of  public  schools.  An  individual 
more  fitted  to  this  responsible  office  than  the  gentleman 
who  now  flils  it*  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  in  our  com- 
munity ;  and  if  his  labours  shall  be  cro\s-ned  with  success, 
he  will  earn  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  good  people  of 
this  State,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  living  citizen. 
Let  me  also  recall  to  your  minds  a  murWficent  individual,! 
who,  by  a  generous  donation,  has  encouraged  the  Legis- 
lature to  resolve  on  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
institutions  called  Normal  Schools,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  prc[>arc  accomplished  teachers  of  youth,  a  work  on 
which  the  progress  of  education  depends  more  than  on 
any  other  measure.  The  efficient  friends  of  education 
are  the  trtie  benefactors  of  their  countr)*,  and  their  names 
deser\e  to  be  handed  down  to  that  posterity  for  whose 
highest  wants  they  are  generously  providing. 

There  is  another  mode  of  advancing  education  in  our 
whole  country,  to  which  I  ask  your  particular  attention. 
You  are  aware  of  the  vast  extent  and  value  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  Union.  By  annual  sales  of  these,  large 
amounts  of  money  are  brought  into  the  national  treasury, 
which  are  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
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tnent     For  this  application  there  is  no  need.     In  truth, 
the  country  has  received  detriment  from  the  excess  of  its 
revenues.     Now,  1  ask,  why  shall  not  the  public  lands  be 
consecrated  (in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  require) 
to  the  education  of  the  people?     This  measure  would 
secure  at  once  what  the  country  most  needs,  that  is,  able, 
accomplished,  quickening  teachers  of  the  whole  rising 
generation.    The  present  poor  remuneration  of  instructors 
is  a  dark  omen,  and  the  only  real  obstacle  which  the 
cause  of  education  has  to  contend  with.     We  need  for 
our  schools  gifted  men  and  women,  worthy,  by  their 
intelligence  and  their  moral  power,  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  nation's  youth;  and,  to  gain  these,  we  must  pay  them 
liberally,  as  well  as  afford  other  proofs  of  the  consideration 
in  which  we  hold  them.     In  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  when  so  many  paths  of  wealth  and  promoiion 
are  opened,  sujierior  men  cannot  be  won  to  an  office  so 
responsible  and  laborious  as  that  of  teaching,  without 
stronger  inducements  than  are  now  offered,   except  in 
some  of  our  large  cities.     The  office  of  instructor  ought 
to    rank   and    be    recomi>ensed    as    one   of    the    most 
honourable  in  society;  and  I  see  not  how  this  is  to  be 
d^nc,  at  least  in  our  day,  without  appropriating  to  it  the 
public  domain.     This  is  the  people's  property,  and  the 
only  part  of  their  property  which  is  likely  to  be  soon 
devoted  to  the  sup[>ori  of  a  high  order  of  institutions  for 
public  education.     This  object,  interesting  to  all  classes 
of  society,  has  peculiar  claims  on  those  whose  means  of 
improvement   are    restricted    by   narrow    circumstances. 
The  mass  of  the  people  should  devote  themselves  to  it  as 
one  man,  should  toil  for  it  with  one  soul.     Mechanics^ 
Farmers,   labourers!    let   the   country  eciio  with    your 
united  crj',  "The  Public  Uinds  for  Education."     Send 
lo  the  public  councils  men  who  will  plead  this  cause  with 
power.     No  party  triumphs,  no  trades-unions,  no  associa- 
tions, can  so  contribute  to  elevate  you  as  the  measure 
now  proposed.      Nothing  but  a  higher   education    can 
raise  you  in  influence  and  true  dignity.     The  resources 
of   the   public   domain,    wisely   applied    for    successive 
generations  to  the  culture  of  society  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual, would  create  a  new  peojile,  would  awaken  through 
this  community  intellectual  and  moral  energies  such  as 
the  records  of  no  countr>'  display,  and  as  would  command 
the  resf^ect  and  emulation  of  the  civilised  world.     In 
this  grand  object,  the  working  men  of  all  parties,  and  in 
nil  divisions  of  the  land,  should  join  with  an  enthusiasm 
not  to  be  withstood,     'ihey  should  separate  it  from  all 
narrow  and  local  strife.     They  should  not  suffer  it  to  bo 
mixed  up  with  the  schemes  of  politicians.     In  it,  they 
and  their  children  have  an  inlinite  stake.     May  they  be 
irue   to   themselves,  to   posterit)-,   to   their  countr)',  to 
freedom,  to  the  cause  of  mankind! 

Ill,  1  am  aware  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  thLs  dis- 
course will  meet  with  opposition.  There  are  not  a  few 
who  will  say  to  me,  "  What  you  tell  us  .sounds  well;  but 
it  is  impracticable.  Men  who  dream  in  their  closets  s]>in 
beautiful  theories,  but  actual  life  scatters  them,  as  the 
wind  snaps  the  cobweb.  You  would  have  all  men  to  be 
tultivatcd,  but  necessity  wills  that  most  men  shall  work; 
and  which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  prevail  ?  A  weak 
sentimentality  may  shrink  from  the  truth;  still  it  is  true 
that  most  men  were  made,  not  for  self-culture,  but  for 
toil" 

]  have  put  the  objection  into  strong  language,  that  we 
may  all  look  it  fairly  in  the  face.  For  one,  1  deny  its 
vahdiiy.     Reason,  as  well  as  sentiment,  rises  up  against 


it.  The  presumption  is  certainly  very  strong,  that  the" 
All-wise  Father,  who  has  given  to  every  human  being 
reason  and  conscience  and  affection,  intended  that  these 
should  be  unfolded;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  He 
who,  by  conferring  this  nature  on  all  men,  has  made  all 
His  children,  has  destined  the  great  majority  to  wear  out 
a  life  of  drudgery  and  unimproving  toil  for  the  l>encfu  of 
a  few.  God  cannot  have  made  spiritual  beings  to  l>c 
dwarfed.  In  the  body  we  'sec  no  organs  created  to 
shrivel  by  disuse;  much  less  are  the  powers  of  the  soul 
given  to  be  locked  up  in  perpetual  lethargy. 

Perhaps   it   will   be  replied,   that  the  purpose  of  ihe 
Creator  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from   theory,  but   from 
facts;  and  that  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  the  order  and  pros- 
jjerity   of   society,   which    Cknl    must   be   supposed   to 
intend,  require  from  the  multitude  the  action  of  their 
hands,  and  not  the  imj^rovement  of  their  minds.     I  reply, 
that  a  serial  order  demanding  the  s.arrifice  of  the  mind 
is  ver)'  suspicious,  that  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Creator     Were  I,  on  visiting  a  strange  country,  to 
see  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  maimed,  crippled,  and 
bereft  of  sight,  and  were  I  told  that  social  order  required 
this  mutilation,  I   should  say,  Perish  this  order.     Who 
would  nut  think  his  understanding  as  well  as  best  feelings 
insulted,   by    hearing    this   spoken    of  as   the    intention 
of  God?     Nor  ought  we  to  look  with  less  aversion  on  a 
social  system  which  can  only  be  upheld  by  crij^pling  and 
blinding  the  Minds  of  the  people. 
I        But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point     Are  labour  and  self- 
1  culture  irreconcilable  to  each  other  ?     In  the  first  place, 
we  have  seen  that  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  labour,  may  and 
ought  to  give  himself  lo  the  most  important  imi»rovcrocnts, 
that  he  may  cultivate  his  sense  of  justice,  his  benevolence, 
and  the  desire  of  perfection.     Toil  is  the  school  for  these 
high  principles  ;  and  we  have  here  a  strong  presumj'rtion 
that,  in  other  respects,  it  does  not  necessarily  blight  the 
soul.     Next,  we  have  seen  that  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  truth  and  wisdom  are  not  books,  precious  as  they  arc, 
but  experience  and  observation;  and  these  belong  to  all 
conditions.     It  is  another  important  consideration,  that 
almost  all  labour  demands  intellectual  activity,  and  is  best 
carried  on  by  those  who  invigorate  their  minds  ;  so  that 
the  two  interests,  toil  and  self-culture,  are  friends  lo  each 
other.     It  is  Mind,  after  all,  which  does  the  work  of  the 
world,  so  that  the  more  there  is  of  mind,  the  more  work 
will  he  accomplished.     A  man,  in   jiroportion  as  he  is 
inlelbgenl,  makes  a  given  force  accomplish  a  greater  task, 
makes  skill  take  the  place   of  muscles,  and,    wh   less 
labour,  gives  a  better  product     Make  men   intelligent, 
and  they  become  inventive.     They  find  shorter  processes. 
Their  knowledge  of  nature  helps  them  lo  turn  its  laws  to 
account,    to   understand   the  substances  on   which  they 
work,  and  to  sci/c  on  useful  hints,  which  experience  con- 
tinually furnishes.     It  is   among  workmen  that   some  of 
the  most  useful  machines  have  been  contrived.     Spread 
education,  and,  as  the  history  of  this  country  shows,  there 
will  be  no  bounds  to  useful  inventions.     Vou  think  that 
a  man  without  culture  will  do  all  the  better  what  you  call 
the  drudgery  of  life.     Go,   then,  to  the  Southern  plan 
tation.     There  the   slave  is  brought  up   to   be  a   mere 
drudge.      He  is  robbed  of  the  rights  of  a  man,  his  whole 
spiritual  nature  is  starved,    that  he   may  work,  and  do 
nothing  but  work  ;  and  in   that  slovenly  agriculture,  ia 
that  worn-out  soil,  in  the  rude  state  of  the  meclunic.  ails, 
you  may  find  a  comment  on  your  doctrine,  that,  by  de- 
grading men,  you  make  them  more  iiroductivc  latrawcA 
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But  it  is  said,  that  any  considerable  education  lifts  men 
above  their  work,  makes  them  look  with  disgust  on  their 
trades  as  mean  and  low>  inakes  drudgery  intolerable.  I 
reply,  that  a  man  becomes  interested  in  labour  just  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  works  with  the  hands.  An  en- 
lightened farmer,  who  understands  agricultural  chemistr}-, 
the  laws  of  vegetation,  the  structure  of  plants,  the  pro- 
perties of  manures,  the  influences  of  climate,  whn  looks 
intelligently  on  his  work,  and  brings  his  knowledge  to 
bear  on  exigencies,  is  a  much  more  cheerful,  as  well  as 
more  dignified  labourer,  than  the  peasant  whose  mind  is 
akin  to  the  clod  on  which  he  treads,  and  whose  whole  life 
is  the  same  dull,  unthinking,  unimproving  toil.  But  this 
is  not  alL  Why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  we  call  manual  labour 
low,  that  we  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  meanness,  and 
think  that  an  intelligent  people  must  scorn  it  ?  The 
great  reason  is,  that,  in  most  countries,  so  few  intelligent 
j>eopIe  have  been  engaged  in  it.  Once  let  cultivated  men 
plough,  and  dig,  and  follow  the  commonest  labours,  and 
ploughing,  digging,  and  trades  will  cease  to  he  mean.  It 
is  the  man  who  detcnnines  the  dignity  of  the  occupation, 
not  the  occu])alion  which  measures  the  dignity  of  the  man. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  perform  operations  less  cleanly 
than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  mechanics.  1  have  seen  a 
distinguished  chemist  covered  with  dust  like  a  labourer. 
Still  these  men  were  not  degraded-  Their  intelligence 
gave  dignity  to  their  work,  and  so  our  labourers,  once 
educated,  will  give  dignity  to  their  toils.  Let  me  add, 
that  I  see  little  difference  in  point  of  dignity  between  the 
various  vocations  of  men.  When  I  see  a  clerk  spending 
his  days  in  adding  figures,  perhaps  merely  copying,  or  a 
teller  of  a  bank  counting  money,  or  a  merchant  selling 
shoes  and  hides,  I  cannot  see  in  these  occupations  greater 
respectableness  than  in  making  leather,  shoes,  or  furniture. 
I  do  not  see  in  them  greater  intellectual  activity  than  in 
several  trades.  A  man  in  the  fields  seems  to  have  more 
chances  of  improvement  in  his  work  than  a  man  behind 
the  counter,  or  a  man  driving  the  quilL  It  is  the  sign  of 
a  narrow  mind  to  imagine,  as  many  seem  to  do,  that 
there  is  a  repugnance  between  the  plain,  coarse  exterior 
of  a  labourer,  and  mental  culture,  especially  the  more 
refining  culture.  The  labourer,  under  his  dust  and  sweat, 
carries  the  grand  elements  of  humanity,  and  he  may  put 
forth  its  highest  jiowers.  I  doubt  not  there  is  as  genuine 
enthusiasm  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  in  the 
]>erusal  of  works  of  genius,  under  a  homespun  garb  as 
under  finery.  We  have  heard  of  a  distinguished  author 
who  never  wrote  so  well  as  when  he  was  full  dressed  for 
company.  But  jirofound  thought  and  poetical  inspiration 
have  most  generally  visited  men  when,  from  narrow  cir- 
cumstances or  negligent  habits,  the  rent  coat  and  shaggy 
face  have  made  them  quite  unfit  for  polished  saloons. 
A  man  may  see  truth,  and  may  be  thrilled  with  beauty,  in 
one  costume  or  dwelling  as  well  as  another ;  and  he  should 
respect  himself  the  more  for  the  hardships  under  which 
his  intellectual  force  has  been  developed. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  the  labouring  classes 
find  time  for  self-culture?  I  answer,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  that  an  earnest  purpose  finds  time  or  makes 
lime.  It  seizes  on  spare  moments,  and  turns  large  frag- 
ments of  leisure  to  golden  account.  A  man  who  follows 
his  calling  with  industry  and  spirit,  and  uses  his  earnings 
economically,  will  always  have  some  portion  of  the  day 
at  command;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  fruitful  of 
improvement  a  short  season  becomes,  when  eagerly 
seized  and  faithfully  used     It  has  often  been  observed, 


that  they  who  have  most  time  at  their  disposal  profit  by 
it  least  A  single  hour  in  the  day.  steadily  given  to  the 
study  of  an  interesting  subject,  brings  unexpected  accu- 
mulations of  knowledge.  The  improvements  made  by 
well-disposed  ]>upils,  in  many  of  our  country  schools, 
which  are  oj^n  hut  three  months  in  the  year,  and  in  our 
Sunday-schools,  which  are  kept  but  one  or  two  hours  in 
the  week,  show  what  can  be  brought  to  pass  by  slender 
means.  The  affections,  it  is  said,  sometimes  crowd  years 
into  moments,  and  the  intellect  has  something  of  the 
same  power.  Volinnes  have  not  only  been  read,  but 
^Titten,  in  flying  journeys.  I  have  known  a  man  of 
vigorous  intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few  advantages  of 
early  education,  and  whose  mind  was  almost  engrossed 
by  the  deUiils  of  an  extensive  busine.ss,  but  who  com- 
posed a  book  of  much  original  thought,  in  steamboats 
and  on  horseback,  while  visiting  distant  customers.  The 
succession  of  the  sea.sons  gives  to  many  of  the  working 
class  op[>ortunities  for  intellectual  improvement  The 
winter  brings  lei.sure  to  the  husbandman,  and  winter 
evenings  to  many  labourers  in  the  city.  Above  alJ,  in 
Christian  countries,  the  seventh  day  is  released  from  toil. 
The  seventh  part  of  the  year,  no  small  portion  of  exist- 
ence, may  be  given  by  almost  every  one  to  intellectual 
and  moral  culture.  Why  is  it  that  Sunday  is  not  made  a 
more  effectual  means  of  improvement?  Undoubtedly 
the  seventh  day  is  to  have  a  religious  character;  but 
religion  connects  itself  with  all  the  great  subjects  of 
human  thought,  and  leads  to  and  aids  the  study  of  all. 
God  is  in  nature.  God  is  in  histor)'.  Instruction  in  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  so  as  to  reveal  his  perfection  in 
their  harmony,  beneficence,  and  grandeur;  instruction  in 
the  histories  of  the  church  and  the  world,  so  as  to  show 
in  all  events  his  moral  government^  and  to  bring  out  the 
great  moral  lessons  in  which  human  life  abounds;  instruc- 
tion in  the  lives  of  philanthropists,  of  saints,  of  men 
eminent  for  piety  and  virtue ;  all  these  branches  of  teach- 
ing enter  into  religion,  and  are  appropriate  to  Sunday; 
and,  through  thei^e,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  may  be 
given  to  the  people.  Sunday  ought  not  to  remain  the 
dull  and  fruitless  season  that  it  now  is  to  multitudes. 
It  may  be  clothed  with  a  new  interest  and  a  new  sanctity. 
It  may  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  nation's  soul, — I  have 
thus  shown  that  time  may  be  found  for  improvement; 
z^wA  the  fact  is,  that  among  our  most  improved  people,  a 
considerable  jjart  consists  of  persons  who  pass  the  greatest 
portion  of  every  day  at  the  desk,  in  the  counting-room, 
or  in  some  other  sphere,  chained  to  tasks  which  have  very 
little  tendency  to  ex]>and  the  mind.  In  the  progress  of 
society,  with  the  increase  of  machiner)*,  and  with  other 
aids  which  intelligence  and  philanthropy  will  multiply, 
we  may  expect  that  more  and  more  time  will  be  redeemed 
from  manual  labour  for  intellectual  and  social  occupa- 
tions. 

But  some  will  say,  *'  Be  it  granted  that  the  working 
classps  may  find  some  leisure;  should  they  not  be  allowed 
to  spend  it  in  relaxation?  Is  it  not  cruel  to  summon 
them  from  toils  of  the  hand  to  toils  of  the  mind?  They 
have  earned  pleasure  by  the  day's  toil,  and  ought  to  par- 
take of  it."  Yes,  let  them  have  pleasure.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  dry  up  the  fountainsj  to  blight  the  spots  of  verdure, 
where  they  refresh  themselves  after  life's  labours.  But  I 
maintain  that  self-culture  multiplies  and  increases  their 
pleasures,  that  it  creates  new  capacities  of  enjoyment, 
tliat  it  saves  their  leisure  from  bemg,  what  it  too  often  is, 
dull  and  wearisome,  that  it  saves  them  from  rushing  for 
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excitement  to  indulgences  destrocuve^  to  body  and  soul. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  self-improvement,  that 
it  raises  a  people  above  the  gratifications  of  the  brute,  and 
gives  Uiem  pleasures  worthy  of  men.  In  consequence  of 
the  present  intelleciual  culture  of  our  countr>',  imperfect 
OS  it  is,  a  vast  amount  of  enjoyment  is  communicated  to 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  conditions,  by  booka — 
an  enjoyment  unknown  to  ruder  times.  At  this  moment, 
a  number  of  gifted  writers  are  employed  in  multiplying 
entertaining  works.  Walter  Scott,  a  name  conspicuous 
among  the  brightest  of  his  day,  poured  out  his  inexhausti- 
ble mind  in  fictions,  at  once  so  sportive  and  thrilling,  that 
they  have  taken  their  place  among  the  delights  of  all 
civilised  nations.  How  many  millions  have  been  chained 
to  his  pages!  How  many  melancholy  spirits  has  he 
steeped  in  forgetfulness  of  their  cares  and  sorrows! 
What  multitudes,  wearied  by  their  day's  work,  have  owed 
some  bright  evening  hours  and  balmier  sleep  to  his 
magical  creations !  And  not  only  do  fictions  give  plea- 
sure. In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  cultivated,  it  takes 
dehght  in  history  and  biography,  in  descriptions  of  nature, 
in  travels,  in  poetr>',  and  even  in  graver  works.  Is  the 
labourer,  then,  defrauded  of  pleasure  by  improvement? 
There  is  another  class  of  gratificauons  to  which  self- 
culture  introduces  the  mass  of  the  [people.  I  refer  to 
lectures,  discussions,  meetings  of  associations  for  benevo- 
lent and  literary  purposes,  and  to  other  like  methods  of 
passing  the  evening,  which  every  year  is  muUi])lying 
among  us.  A  popular  address  from  an  enlightened  man, 
who  has  the  tact  to  reach  the  minds  of  the  [>cop!e,  is  a 
high  gratification^  as  well  as  a  source  of  knowledge.  The 
profound  silence  in  our  public  halls,  where  these  lectures 
aredeUvered  to  crowds,  shows  that  cultivation  is  no  foe  to 
enjoyment  I  have  a  strong  hope,  that  by  the  progress 
of  intelligence,  taste,  and  morals  among  all  portions  of 
society,  a  class  of  public  amusements  will  grow  up  among 
us,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  theatre,  but  purified 
from  the  gross  evils  which  degrade  our  present  stage,  and 
which,  I  trust,  will  seal  its  ruia  Dramatic  performances 
and  recitations  are  means  of  bringing  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  a  quicker  sympathy  with  a  writer  of  genius,  to 
a  profounder  comprehension  of  his  grand,  beautiful, 
touching  conceptions,  than  can  be  effected  by  the  reading 
of  the  closet.  No  commentary  throws  such  a  light  on  a 
great  poem,  or  any  imjiassioned  work  of  literature,  as  the 
voice  of  a  reader  or  speaker  who  brings  to  the  task  a  deep 
feeling  of  his  author  and  rich  and  various  [jowcrs  of 
expression.  A  crowd,  electrified  by  a  sublime  thought, 
or  softened  into  a  humanising  sorrow,  under  such  a  voice, 
pattake  a  pleasure  at  once  exquisite  and  refined;  and  I 
cannot  bnl  believe  that  this  and  other  amusements,  at  which 
the  delicacy  of  woman  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  can 
take  no  offence,  arc  to  grow  up  under  a  higher  social  cul- 
ture. Let  me  only  add,  that,  in  proportion  as  culture 
spreads  among  a  people,  the  cheajx,'st  and  conmionesl  of 
all  pleasures,  conversation,  increases  in  delight  This, 
after  all,  is  the  great  amusement  of  hfe,  cheering  us  round 
our  hcartlis,  often  cheering  our  work,  stirring  our  hearts 
gently,  acting  on  us  like  tlie  bahiiy  air  or  the  bright  light 
of  heaven,  so  silently  and  continually,  that  we  hardly 
think  of  its  influence.  This  source  of  happiness  is  too 
often  lofit  to  men  of  all  classes  for  want  of  knowledge, 
mental  activity,  and  refinement  of  feeling;  and  do  we 
defraud  the  lattourer  of  his  pleasure  by  recommending 
10  hmi  impro\'eracnts  which  will  pbce  the  daily,  hourly 
blessings  of  conversation  within  his  reach? 


1  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  common  objccti 
which  start  up  when  the  culture  of  the  ma.ss  of  men  is 
insisted  on  as  the  great  end  of  society.  For  myself 
these  objections  seem  worthy  little  notice.  The  doctrine 
is  toc^  shocking  to  need  refutation,  that  the  great  majority 
of  human  beings,  endowed  as  they  are  with  rational  and. 
immortal  powers,  are  placed  on  earth  simply  to  toil  fi 
their  own  animal  subsistence,  and  to  niinister  to  the 
luxury  and  elevation  of  the  few.  It  is  monstrous,  it 
approaches  impiety,  to  suppose  that  God  has  placed 
insuperable  barriers  to  the  expansion  of  tlie  free,  illimit- 
able soul.  True,  tliere  are  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  But,  in  this  country',  the  chief  obstruc- 
tions iie,  not  in  our  lot,  but  in  ourselves — not  in  outward 
hardships^  but  in  our  worldly  and  sensual  propensities; 
and  one  proof  of  this  is,  that  a  true  self-culture  is  as  little 
lliought  of  on  exchange  as  in  the  workshop,  as  little 
among  the  prosperous  as  among  those  of  narrower  con- 
ditions. The  path  to  perfection  is  difficult  to  men  in 
every  lot;  there  is  no  royal  road  for  rich  or  poor.  But 
difficulties  are  meant  to  rouse,  not  discourage.  The 
human  spirit  is  to  grow  strong  by  conflict  And  how 
much  has  it  already  overcome!  Undei  what  burdens  of 
oppression  has  it  made  its  way  for  ages!  What  mountains 
of  difl^cuhy  has  it  cleared!  .'Vnd  with  all  this  experienc 
shall  we  say  that  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  men  is  to 
despaired  of,  that  the  chains  of  bodily  necessity  are  too 
strong  and  ponderous  to  be  broken  by  the  mind,  that 
servile,  unimprovinj^  drudgery  is  the  unalterable  condition 
of  the  multitude  of  the  human  race? 

I  conclude  with  recalling  to  you  the  happiest  feature  of 
our  age,  and  that  is,  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  all  the  comforts  of 
life.  What  a  contrast  does  the  present  form  with  past 
limes  I  Not  many  ages  ago,  the  nation  was  the  property 
of  one  man,  and  all  its  interests  were  staked  in  peqx-tual 
games  of  war,  for  no  end  but  to  build  up  his  family,  or 
to  bring  new  territories  under  his  yoke.  Society  was 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  high-born  and  the  vulgar, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  great  gulf,  as  impassable 
as  that  between  the  saved  and  the  lost  The  people  had 
no  significance  as  individuals,  but  formed  a  mass,  a 
macliine,  to  be  wielded  at  pleasure  by  their  lords.  In 
war,  which  was  the  great  sport  of  the  times,  those  brave 
knights,  of  whose  prowess  we  hear,  cased  themselves  and 
iheir  horses  in  armour,  so  as  to  be  almost  iimilncrable, 
wiiilsl  the  common  peo[)le  on  foot  were  left,  without  pro- 
tection, to  be  hewn  in  jiieces  or  trampled  down  by  the 
betters.  Who,  that  compares  the  condition  of  Europe  ft 
few  years  ago  with  the  present  state  of  the  world,  but 
must  bless  God  for  the  change  ?  The  grand  distinction 
of  modern  times  is,  the  emerging  of  the  people  from 
brutal  degradation,  the  gradual  recognition  of  their  rights, 
the  gradual  diffusion  among  them  of  the  means  of  im- 
jtrovemcnt  and  happiness,  the  creation  of  a  new  power 
the  State,  the  power  of  the  people.  And  it  is  worth; 
remark,  that  this  revolution  is  due  in  a  great  degrcH:  to 
religion,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  and  aspmnft 
had  bowed  the  multitude  to  the  dust,  but  which,  in  t 
fulness  of  lime,  began  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  freedoin.' 
It  was  religion  which,  by  teaching  men  their  near  reUttcm 
to  God,  awakened  in  them  the  conscioitsness  of  their  im- 
portance as  individuals.  It  was  the  struggle  for  rcligi 
rights  which  opened  men's  eyes  to  all  their  rights.  It  was 
resistance  to  religious  usurpation  which  led  men  to  with 
stand  |>olitical  oppression.     It   was  religious  discu: 
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which  roused  the  minds  of  all  classes  lo  free  and  vigorous 
thought.  It  was  religion  which  armed  the  mart)T  and 
patriot  in  England  against  arbitrary  power,  which  braced 
the  spirits  of  our  fathers  against  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
and  wilderness,  and  sent  them  to  found  here  the  freest 
and  most  equal  Stale  on  earth. 

Let  us  thank  Clod  for  what  has  been  gained.  But  let 
us  not  think  cverj'thing  gained  I^t  the  people  feel  that 
they  have  only  started  in  the  race.  How  much  remains 
to  be  done !  What  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance,  intemper- 
ance, coarseness,  sensuality,  may  still  be  found  in  our 
community!  What  a  vast  amount  of  mind  is  palsied  and 
lost!  When  we  think  that  cver\'  house  might  be  cheered 
by  intelHgence,  disinterestedness,  and  refmement,  and 
then  remember  in  how  many  houses  the  higher  powers 
and  affections  of  human  nature  are  buried  as  in  tombs, 
what  a  darkness  gathers  over  society !  And  how  fesv  of 
us  arc  moved  by  this  moral  desolation?  Howfcwundcr- 
stand,  that  to  raise  tlie  depressed,  by  a  wise  culture,  to 
the  dignity  of  men,  is  the  highest  end  of  the  social  state? 
Shame  on  us,  that  the  worth  of  a  fellow-creature  is  so  little 
felt 


I  would  that  Z  could  speak  with  an  awakening  voice  to 
the  people  of  their  wants,  their  privileges,  their  responsi- 
bilities. I  would  say  to  tliem,  You  cannot,  without  guilt 
and  disgrace,  stop  where  you  arc.  The  past  and  the 
present  call  on  you  to  advance.  Lei  what  you  have 
gained  be  an  impulse  to  something  higher.  Your  nature 
is  too  great  to  be  crushed.  You  were  not  created  what 
you  are  merely  to  toil,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  like  the 
inferior  animals.  If  you  will,  you  can  rise.  No  power  in 
society,  no  hardship  in  your  condition,  can  depress  you, 
keep  you  down,  in  knowledge,  power,  virtue,  influence, 
but  l>y  your  own  consent,  Do  not  be  lulled  to  sleup  by 
the  flatteries  which  you  hear,  a-s  if  your  particiiuition  in 
the  national  sovereignty  made  you  equal  to  the  noblest  of 
your  race.  Vou  have  many  and  great  deficiencies  to  be 
remedied;  and  the  remedy  lies,  not  in  the  ballot-box,  not 
in  the  exercise  of  your  |X)lilical  powers,  but  in  the  faithful 
education  of  yourself  and  your  children.  These  truths 
you  have  often  heard  and  slept  over.  Awake!  Resolve 
earnestly  on  Self-culture.  Make  yourselves  worthy  of 
your  free  institutions,  and  strengthen  and  perpetuate  them 
by  your  intelligence  and  your  virtues. 


HONOUR   DUE   TO   ALL   MEN. 


I  Peter  ii.  17:   '*  Honour  all  men." 

Among  the  many  and  inestimable  blessings  of  Christianity, 
I  regard  as  not  the  least  the  new  sentiment  with  which  it 
teaches  man  to  look  upon  his  foUow-beings;  the  new 
interest  which  it  awakens  in  us  towards  everything  human ; 
ihc  new  injportance  which  it  gives  to  the  soul;  the  new 
relation  which  it  establishes  between  man  and  man.  In 
this  respect  it  began  a  mighty  revolution,  which  has  been 
silently  spreading  itself  through  sociely,  and  which,  I 
believe,  is  not  to  stop  until  new  ties  shaJl  have  taken  the 
place  of  those  which  have  hitherto,  in  the  main,  connected 
the  human  race.  Christianity  has  as  yot  but  begun  its 
work  of  reformation.  Under  its  influences  a  new  order 
of  society  is  advancing,  surely  though  slowly;  and  this 
beneficent  change  it  is  to  accomplish  in  no  small  measure 
by  revealing  to  men  their  own  nature,  and  teaching  thera 
to  "  honour  all "  who  partake  it. 

As  yet  Christianity  has  done  little,  compared  with  what 
it  is  to  do,  in  establishing  the  true  bond  of  union  between 
man  and  man.  The  old  bonds  of  sociely  still  continue  in 
a  great  degree.  They  are  instinct,  interest,  force.  The 
true  tie,  which  is  mutual  respect,  calling  forth  mutual, 
growing,  never-failing  acts  of  love,  is  as  yet  little  known. 
A  new  revelation,  if  I  may  so  speak,  remains  to  be  made; 
or  rather,  the  truths  of  the  old  revelation  in  regard  to  the 
greatness  of  human  nature  are  to  be  brought  out  from 
obscurity  and  neglect.  The  soul  is  to  be  regarded  with  a 
religious  reverence  hitherto  unfelt;  and  the  solemn  claims 
of  ever>'  being  to  whom  this  divine  principle  is  imparted 
arc  lo  be  established  on  tlie  ruins  of  those  pernicious 
principles,  both  in  Church  and  Stale,  which  have  so  long 
divided  mankind  into  the  classes  of  the  abject  Many  and 
the  self-exalting  Few. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  men  know  so  little  as  them- 
selves. They  understand  incomparably  more  of  the 
surrounding  creation,  of  matter,  and  of  its  laws,  than  of 
that  spiritual  principle  to  which  matter  was  made  to  be 


the  minister,  and  without  which  the  outward  universe 
would  be  worthless.  Of  course,  no  man  can  be  wholly  a 
stranger  to  the  soul,  for  the  soul  is  himself,  and  he  cannot 
but  be  conscious  of  its  most  obvious  workings.  But  it  is 
to  most  a  chaos,  a  region  shrouded  in  ever-shifting  mists, 
baffling  the  eye  and  bewildering  the  imaginatioa  The 
affinity  of  the  mind  with  God^  its  moral  power,  the  pur- 
jjoses  for  which  its  faculties  were  bestowed,  its  connection 
with  futurity,  and  the  dependence  of  its  whole  happiness 
on  its  own  right  action  and  progress, — these  truths, 
though  they  might  be  expected  to  absorb  us,  are  to  most 
men  little  more  than  sounds,  and  to  none  of  us  those 
living  realities  which,  1  trust,  they  are  lo  become.  That 
conviction,  without  which  we  are  all  poor,  of  the  unlimited 
and  immortal  nature  of  the  soul,  remains  in  a  great 
degree  lo  be  developed.  Men  have  as  yet  no  just  respect 
for  ihemselves,  and  of  consequence  no  just  respect  for 
others.  I'lie  true  bond  of  sociely  is  thus  wanting;  and 
accordingly  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  Christian  bene- 
volence. There  is  indeed  much  instinctive,  native  bene- 
volence, and  this  is  not  to  be  despised;  but  the  benevo- 
lence of  Jesus  Christ,  which  consists  in  a  calm  jiurpose 
to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die,  for  our  fellow  creatures, 
the  benevolence  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  which  is  the  true 
pattern  to  the  Christian,  this  is  little  known;  and  what  is 
the  cause  ?  It  is  this.  We  see  nothing  in  human  beings 
lo  entille  them  to  such  sacrifices;  we  do  not  think  them 
worth  suffering  for.  \\\\s  sliould  we  be  martyrs  for 
beings  who  awaken  in  us  iitile  more  of  moral  interest 
than  the  brutes  ? 

I  hold  that  nothing  is  to  make  man  a  true  lover  of 
man,  but  the  discovery  of  something  interesting  and  great 
in  human  nature.  We  must  see  and  feel  that  a  human 
being  is  something  important,  and  of  immexsurablc 
importance.  We  must  see  and  feel  liie  broad  distance 
between  the  spiritual  life  wiihtn  us  and  the  vegetable  or 
animal  life  which  acts  around  us.     I  cannot   love  the 
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:r-j:m"ts     mr  m  v'tf.m.  -     7  :  iTsm  ni^r.    ::  nitn  £ir:nr-  'i-t  .nT-iri  —  :n_::c  ■»->.:.:>.  sreii?  in  ^-i  zur^n  :c  G^:^  to 

.':i;:i:ir:    1"    L   :r:;ai  irrit   t-:tn  v.i*   n:uni:*-iii     *-:   nii:-  i^t    ■j2.',!Siii:y  ::  '.-:m.r  :c  =i::=l-tn;i.     Tn^s  i*  tbe  peat 

:i-t-tni-"ii::;:  :•;   rtmiuL  v.i-:.*   :c  --ninur-tr    ULTirc  tS.r-^  r-n   :•:  G:«l     "'V^  cir.  ;;o;sL"r=  n-:  zrsszsr.     In  snaph 

:  c  :?uni".i-  :r";i:*i:  s"j::'..i::-::.     7:  irj-j*  :i:i:i-jnr  ;.-  pvtn.  i:-ji  ir:J:.in£r"_  t*  :in  ri-ni^iTe  n:  bj^:niir  ir^ts^^  dian 

:i.::  I'.-:*  if  :i:i:  *_:  ■  tr.o'jn:  iSl  ni*n  *   mii  *.:ii    ri-.ini*:*  -  *-"-'t  tii^s"  :■:'  Tin^e.  :-r  ii~je  7»i'*^j^  ic  -"•*— '-— j:  :>je:axbne$ 

joi  --:    s'j-j'r    i:   rtnitn-b;    nnfrit'Di.'}    ::    "lu:   Cbrisiii.-  i.f:t;:  :br  t-H  2^i  mrrxl  jierrVmics  :c  iric.     This  power 

e^'— .:'=  :<f  :  i^iiLn  ittiiTirs  ric  vJ:.i  I  lzt.  ri'.'W  j'liaii::^  irti-t*   i:«n.  zl   r^nritr*  b^rrrttn  rw  scrjcft   aad  ihe 

7'h=  rrti:  :j"t  h:o:>-rt-i  *::  irjt  triitmht   :if  lutii:  ri'.r..  i :  wes:  b".inLin  b»rir.i .  n  n-^iss  :hin:  rce^iren.     A\"ho<TW 

Tr.ty  :^i5.:'r:  :r.i  c :-n:::ntrr:fc  t'rjtr  -ncrji  f  ::-':r— -rLJi'n.  xtjI  T.Ly  itr.vzL  frrm  Or.-.i  irjj  jeri^cojc  xni  c-jLpAcity  ol* 

their  lc«5  c"i:brd  fel-;w-b»tinrt  irt  thrc-wn  :*y  irjrir  b^nrr.*-  rrr-::iic.  iM^  i  birni  ;■:'  jm:n  Tnih  zhs  >7cr:r.ia2  totM, 

r.i->>  in:?  -  defter  sh^dc.  :ind  :cs5.cd  ;-vc-:  w:ih  :.  c:'Jie^  =:r;-n*:=r  '.nxn   ill  :hi  lie?    :c   r-i:j^.     He  ];visj«sses  a 

tontcmp-     Now,  I  h^-ve  ncv  ce>:re  t^  cerrc^iu  fbi'n:  the  tt^.:::!*  fh:;>,  if  h=  z^  zlLz\:-'.  i:  ::.  rr:««c  ciirv  him  for- 

hon«^ur  j\a:ii  to  p"en:  men.  bu:  I  say.  Let  ihem  nx  rise  ■wiri  :':-  i-ier.  zr.i  .t^^tzs  :i  rb—  ihe  in: : ^cvl^3Jen^  and 

l«y  tho  <iej  rossion  of  the  aiulutude.     1  say.  th-t  rres:  rj.:_::nes?  ::':h=  h:;hiic  iriir  :■:  bein*:s. 

r.icn.  justly  rcjiarded,  e\:i!:  our  e*:ir.u:e  of  the  huniin  I:  is 'Juf  ni.nC  T»;wec- ■■hicZ':  nukes  aZ2  men  essentially 

r.t.'c.  anil  Innd  us  to  the  nraititucc  o:  men  more  Ciiis.i..y ;  viiib  whi:h  ir.n:h:li.:is  1"  the  CKirxoooai  d*  this  vorid 

and  when  they  are  not  50  re^rarctii  when  they  are  czt.-  Th.r;-ih  tbis.  ihe  i^.r-in:  ini  the  txvjt  raay  become 

\:r:.il  :r.:.T  i  io!-*.  when  they  5er\e  to  wean  our  iniere?:  :he  rreiits:   :f  the  ri.ie.  for  the  p«a:es3  is  he  who  is 

:■  -.-    "-J-.i--.  ;v.c--.  :hoy  oon-a;':  us.  they  sever  "Jie  iscrei  n:.>?:  rr^e  ::  the  7rin:;:.le  :c  c-Vy,     I:  is  not  ixnjvobable 

•j.rii    i'  ■-  :r.:ar.::'.  -Ahit'h  -^h  w'.d  .;:;.;ch  u>  to  all.  c^nd  our  :l-a:  the  nrblctft  huniin  bisinjis  ane  10  he  found  in  the 

•iniiTu-r.-r;    •..-•    v.t    -.'.rMtk:'!    !■;.    vur  very  admiration    :f  1*=?:  favv^rei  ^-iniiti.'ns  of  s^xi^e-ty,  among  those  whose 

;;*.Ta.ii».i«t      V'.i:  •;-.v:  • -...v    :'  ^r^at  men  ii.  th-it  they  ire  name*  are   never  -»::erei  beyond  the  zunow  circle  in 

will-  •v..ini;t,v,  ■,:!,'■  tunirL^ra::*  r.^  .f  .^ur  common  nature,  «h-ich  they  t:;l  ani  s-untr.  who  r-ave  but  "two  mites'*  to 

r.ffrn.-  r-...!   '.#»:.-.n.>!; -.-  i,'.  i.-.i;:.s.  tht^^h  ■:n!.\ie-i  OS  vit  c^e  aw^y.  wh:-  l^ave  -.ierh-sj-tf  not  even  thai,  but  who 

*^'      '         i*  »      ""'•»•    ii^iu    vhu'h   ^p:nos  :'rm  them  :?w  "  iesire  :?  r«e  foi  ^siih  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the 

•*•=-•.              '    ■    ;•""    '.ir-'Mt.i-.n    -.t*  -:u*  '^x^'tr  wh:.h   .s  T.cy.  man?  urle:"  :Vr  .n  this  class  may  be  found  those 

::.....-..•     V,    r.    '.-,..-■    iiini:in    -.f'lr.i;.      T'-a*v  .ir,^   -.;:  whc  b-ive  wl:b.>t.x\:  the  se^-erea  texnpution,  who  have 

j/:^-.^»v     tw    ..#•-»:*.     „•»    mnini   ii!v  •iiM:n'.i?r.:s    t  :i-.e  rra^rnjec  the  mo>t  orcuous  duties,  who  have  connded  in 
i.-j;*a!   >wu       ^  ^^    *..    n/V-^t  >c  ti«n  .inii'mi^  »:S:i;iiren,  •  G\xi  ttnder  the  heinesz  Ciia^  who  htre  been  most 


wronged  and  have  forgiven  most;  and  these  are  the 
great,  the  exalted.  It  matters  nothing  what  the  parti- 
cular duties  are  to  which  the  individual  is  called — how 
minute  or  obscure  in  their  outward  form.  Greatness  in 
God's  sight  lies,  not  in  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  is 
filled,  or  of  the  effect  which  is  produced,  but  altogether 
in  the  power  of  virtue  in  the  soul,  in  the  energy  with 
which  God's  will  is  chosen,  with  which  trial  is  borne,  and 
goodness  loved  and  pursued. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God.  The 
Idea  of  Right  is  the  primary  and  the  highest  revelation 
of  God  to  the  humnn  mind,  and  all  outward  revelations 
are  founded  on  and  addressed  to  it.  All  mysteries  of 
science  and  theology  fade  away  before  the  grandeur  of 
the  simple  perception  of  duty,  which  dawns  on  the  mind 
of  the  little  child.  That  percei)tion  brings  him  into  the 
moral  kingdom  of  God.  That  lays  on  him  an  everlasting 
bond.  He  in  whom  the  conviction  of  duty  is  unfolded, 
becomes  subject  from  that  moment  to  a  law  which  no 
power  in  the  universe  can  abrogate.  He  forms  a  new  and 
indissoluble  connection  with  CJod^that  of  an  accountable 
being.  He  begins  to  stand  before  an  inward  tribunal,  on 
the  decisions  of  which  his  wliole  happiness  rests;  he 
hears  a  voice  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will  guide  him 
to  i>erfectioii>  and  in  neglecting  which  he  brings  upon 
himself  inevitable  misery.  We  little  understand  the 
solemnity  of  the  moral  principle  in  ever}'  human  mind 
We  think  not  how  awful  arc  its  functions.  We  forget 
that  it  is  the  germ  of  immortality.  Did  we  understand  it, 
we  should  look  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  on  every  being 
to  whom  it  is  given. 

Having  shown,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  that  there  is 
a.  foundation  in  the  human  soul  for  the  honour  enjoined 
in  our  text  towards  all  men,  I  proceed  to  observe,  thai,  if 
we  look  next  into  Christianity,  we  shall  find  this  duly 
enforced  by  new  and  still  more  solemn  considerations. 
This  whole  religion  is  a  testimony  to  the  worth  of  man  in 
the  sight  of  (lod,  to  the  importance  of  human  nature,  to 
the  infinite  purposes  for  which  we  were  framed.  God  is 
there  set  forth  as  sending  to  the  succour  of  his  human 
family  his  Beloved  Son,  the  bright  image  and  representa- 
tive of  his  own  perfections;  and  sending  him,  not  simjily 
to  roll  away  a  burden  of  pain  and  punishment  (for  this, 
however  magnified  in  systems  of  theology,  is  not  his 
highest  work),  but  to  create  men  after  that  divine  image 
which  he  himself  bears,  to  purify  the  soul  from  every 
stain,  to  communicate  to  it  new  power  over  evil,  and  to 
open  before  it  Immortality  as  iis  nim  and  dcstinationj — 
Immortality,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  not  merely 
a  perpetual,  hut  an  everimproTing  and  celestial  being. 
Such  are  the  views  of  Christianity.  And  these  blessings 
it  proflTers,  not  to  a  few,  not  to  the  educated,  not  to  the 
eminent,  but  to  all  human  beings,  lo  the  poorest,  and  the 
most  fallen;  and  we  know  that,  through  the  power  of  its 
promises,  it  has  in  not  a  few  instances  raised  the  most 
fallen  to  true  greatness,  and  given  them,  in  their  jjresent 
virtue  and  peace,  an  earnest  of  the  Heaven  which  it 
unfolds.  Such  is  Christianity.  Men,  viewed  in  the 
hght  of  this  religion,  are  beings  cared  for  by  God,  to 
whom  He  has  given  his  Son,  on  whom  He  pours 
forth  his  Spirit,  and  whom  He  has  created  for  the 
highest  good  in  the  universe,  for  participation  in  his 
own  perfections  and  happiness.  My  friends,  such  is 
Christianity.  Our  scepticism  a.s  to  our  own  nature 
cannot  quench  the  bright  light  which  that  religion 
sheds  on   the  soul  and  on  the  prospects  of  mankind; 


and  just  as  far  as  wc  receive  its  truth,  we  shall  honour 
al!  men. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  Christianity  speaks  of  man 
as  a  sinner,  and  thus  points  him  out  to  abhorrence  and 
scorn.  I  know  it  speaks  of  human  sin^  but  it  does  not 
speak  of  this  as  indissohibiy  bound  up  with  the  soul,  as 
entering  into  the  ea.sence  of  human  nature,  but  as  a  tem- 
porary stain,  which  it  calls  on  us  to  wash  away.  Its 
greatest  doctrine  is,  ihat  the  most  lost  are  recoverable, 
that  the  most  fallen  may  rise,  and  that  there  is  no  height 
of  purity,  power,  felicity  in  the  universe,  to  which  the 
guihicsl  mind  may  not,  through  penitence,  attain. 
Christianity^  indeed,  gives  us  a  deeper,  keener  feeling  of 
the  guilt  of  mankind  than  any  other  religion.  By  the 
revelation  of  perfection  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
it  shows  us  how  imperfect  even  the  best  men  are.  But  it 
reveals  jH^rfection  in  Jesus,  not  for  our  discouragement, 
but  as  our  model,  reveals  it  only  that  wc  may  thirst  for 
and  approach  it.  From  Jesus  I  learn  what  man  is  to 
become,  this  is,  if  true  to  this  new  light;  aiid  true  he 
may  be. 

Christianity,  I  have  said,  shows  man  as  a  sinner,  but  I 
nowhere  meet  in  it  those  dark  views  of  our  race  which 
would  make  us  shrink  from  it  as  from  a  nest  of  venomous 
reptiles.  According  to  the  courteous  style  of  theology, 
man  has  been  railed  half  brute  and  half  devil.  But  this 
is  a  ]3crvcrsc  and  pernicious  exaggeration.  The  brute,  as 
it  is  called,  that  is,  animal,  appetite  is  indeed  strong  in 
human  beings;  but  is  there  nothing  within  us  but 
a]>petite?  Is  there*  nothing  lo  war  with  it?  Does  this 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  soul?  Is  it  not  rather  an 
accident,  the  result  of  the  mind's  union  wiih  matter?  I* 
not  its  spring  in  the  body,  and  may  it  not  be  expected  to 
perish  with  the  body?  In  addition  to  animal  propensities, 
I  see  the  tendency  to  criminal  excess  in  all  men's 
passions,  I  see  not  one  only,  but  many  Tempters  in 
every  human  heart.  Nor  am  1  insensible  to  the  fearful 
power  of  these  enemies  to  our  virtue.  But  is  there 
nothing  in  man  but  temptation,  but  proi>ensity  to  sin? 
Are  there  no  counterworking  powers?  no  attractions  in 
virtue?  no  tendencies  to  God?  no  sympathies  with 
sorrow?  no  reverence  for  greatness?  no  moral  conniits? 
no  triumphs  of  principle?  This  very  strength  of  tempta- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  indications  of  man's 
grealnes.s.  It  shows  a  being  framed  to  make  progress 
through  difficulty,  suffering,  and  conflict;  that  is,  it  shows 
a  being  designed  for  the  highest  order  of  virtues;  for  we 
all  feel  by  an  unerring  instinct  that  virtue  is  elevated  in 
proportion  to  the  obstacles  which  it  surmounts,  to  the 
[sower  with  which  it  is  cho.scn  and  held  fast  I  see  men 
placed  by  their  Creator  on  a  field  of  battle,  but  com- 
passed with  peril  that  they  may  triumph  over  it;  and, 
though  often  overborne,  still  summoned  to  new  efforts, 
still  privileged  to  approach  the  Source  of  all  power,  and 
to  "seek  grace  in  time  of  need,"  and  still  addressed  in 
tones  of  encouragement  by  a  celestial  Leader,  who  has 
himself  fought  and  conquered,  and  holds  forth  to  them 
his  own  crown  of  righteousness  and  victory. 

From  these  brief  views  of  human  nature  and  of  Chris- 
tianity, you  will  see  the  grounds  of  the  solemn  obligation 
of  honouring  all  men,  of  attaching  infinite  importance  to 
hutnan  nature,  and  of  respecting  it,  even  in  its  present 
infant,  feeble,  tottering  state.  This  sentiment  of  honour 
or  respect  for  human  beings  strikes  me  more  and  more  as 
essential  to  the  Christian  character.  I  conceive  that  a 
more  thorough  understanding  and  a  more  faithful  culture 


u.  :-.:i.  T'-jLJi  i;  -^s-  rT-j-i  i:    izr'  iirrsn  zict  I^'^r-t  riniis  -  ^tjs  tztc  zc  ssiSiL  3ncr?i«ane=c.     I  do  not 

Ki:  1 .-  T...ri«     1:  r'-::.  Z  iitui.-  *.:  i::^  5f=:r""^iinr  iTj::i  =.1-  -li-li  I  t-iTcr"  ^  3:   i«t  sniiiisiT  raised.     Tbe  son, 

nir,.  -^^li-^  :u-;  I  ri£i=.-z^  :«  c  ;r:c"*s=  ^ii±  ;r:c"::5=r  ;c  v  :j::i  i:  1:  :-_-!:;   ic  x  :i=ipc=  irr.  s  rssrsr  =1  rrirk  and 

r.-..-r*      I   'j:.:^   V    :  LJ.1I1:   ir-^rx;  ^-2-  zni^-ji  17  uit:r  1:^^; '^  -■-:    :.':o2=.     r;=:acs  "rn*  •^■^'^  cc  raea   were 

u^u-r^.  .-.    -_'_     '.  --—i-r.-  :f:.i3-j£.   r^^.tri^tcj  -Tjt.'i--  r^'-tr  rj:-=  :j:ir;:iic  •.•;:.-  i:  tse  Treses:  :=i:r-i*r::      Sdll  I 

I-    :::=.-   :^ij=nj.--    ..   ""  ^  vjct.  b    ..:o-i:rj;i:::    :c   "lir  j.  zj-c  ;:=?:;i^    Ti^  i  •  \nt^  irfis  :t  ifr*T^  ccpriacqjles 

■-^:r.-.     7":.-:  i.Tssirr  r.i^-fiUjUiii  ni .»•  snirriiis  Jt  Z.--:cr:      -•   :r-~ ^  ::   zr::ci.:ii  I'^^r  "fri*   is^Drbccs  cc  nhks 

I.  -    -  ;:.-t  x-sr.- .r.ir.i^z  v-^-,:  I  tu.— t  ^-^  ":   zzjc  i*irjz.-  ^^irL^z,  ii;<;r    izii  iizzcz*':^!  zjs  5:r — ■£  zr  :  that  the 

r,-T  r..  ~.j^r..  ■-':  '.:..•   ■..i::i-  Ji-l  ::rLi  i^  :«=:ic  iit—  "^t^.  xni  n^r  "* —  tu:re  iad  more 

u:  ■:^"    zzi.^'-j-Zitr^T  l-.^juz.  h:    -r.-"^*^ — .r  -     '  izi-vtr.  i.-i  •^jli    '-:^±rrrj=c^   j?   tri:r;  irai  =»:ri  ne^irdcd  as 

::»;   I   T=-  n  :   .:k  •.'-itr-r.n;  ;r  -^•c:r  3:r  *i— ^■•."'  iirirt  :u"-ic-iiri  tjic  ::  iji'~iii  r:'±  5?w.  ;i:x  t;  ^z.irz  the  fights 

ir.;:  .  -  ;:.-  ::::r.ii.:  ruM  j:f  :=:i-.i:mr  r^^ir  ^:rt  z*'.*vtrTil-.  :c  il     —j^  ri-ist  ^tiz  Tz^:i:::zj:cs  =.  rci=*rrxe  have 

*r.i    ::..     ..   nn    -_.•!.•  ■ziiir.s;  n  'jzuzf  iir.zrt^.     Z  vtrt  :z  z  '  -• — --■■---    lI'L  irt  ^i^r. ^^-^ r    -^i;   :i^  ■j=^?"?  aiKi  10 

;-.  •--  r-iiii-iij .;:.•.  -.:.*r:   i:k  tt.ttiI  ^  rvi.c.-^r;r  ':  i  ::c-  ::z'±   ±1=7   ij-:    Tr.rC'iCj;    ;c   iz.   in.Tr:T-i-i   c.;Qciaon   of 

M  .  -  I'l^j-.  y  V  :.ir.  r.  ;".  iSii  :r  r~Lsr.  r  «  ti^jt  fit:     Ir.      *  — -?*  T.zriri  iz-i ■••-  i^izr^. — Cc  ".;7  tris  iselioia- 

;.       ::(.*" -tsiKTir  I  ire   i:*!!!   :»tr'jiciiiriz  1:  '.■tt?^--'  1  -  !r*'-*  'z^.-z.  ~~  r"  ic  ii :  rdTi.&iti'Z  t^'«:>z:  Iu^cc.  .     As  a  Chns- 

-J.-.     I   j^-    T;;r.    :ru.:t.r:r  "    "-ic    ::t-rj:o:c  :c  zi-t  r-ir,   I  r'l^  i  =_Acrzrc.  "^ez  I  r=ij):j=   =  iet  good, 

f.  — .  ..-jI  :*..:ii  r.-j .::!:' j:  -^ci  uf  c-iT-  " — '-'^  ~«^-*^f      I  rivi'-i:  ^c-ii-  :';c  T-L..ii  —a  ftiir:!  jr*:;?  hi*  been  paid. 

I'l   :-.-i   liTtut^   :r  -.Mr  irtiz  :r:iiiun>jt  ' '.ir  '-i-t  ztiL-  1-.  r*-":::-  i  zxc  s:   tic  ^  zitrz-^ssisOr  imperfect  and 

-.:- .    't.r.  nji'^'.  -..  -^  — .i-  -wr- — "»T  ;r:'  lii^kt?.  ic"::;  ^tztr^-  r-ir-iizz::.     "ir  =^7  s-*  lir:  i  issccdan,  but 

;     V- :  :,:v.:>i::'  :•;  ui  jz't*j-;  *iT   izji  .:  ixi'izin  iz^ltL:  i.=li:—  :  z-ii^  -^~  Ztfzzzr  j=sctzz<:c5.     £t±c  wbex:  joined, 

•  :--•:.•-   :rr-;r-j:i     --zaz  zit  iKuj^Sr.  t:   '  — ■■^*=^  i=ii  i5  j:.   r-^  ;tt.  ':_:>:;r-  t-zl"   'r_:p  TrrfCTues.  h  indames 
_».ii.  i:Ti«  .1  ti".  ',  •  "-»-'  r:in»irjir.     .  tDinr  ^' jr^i "' "  i_~-i,   jrii'is   r«f.r_Z"i    _t   T«isaics  "w^™    ^^i£e  liberty  a 
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the  power  which  might  be  exerted  over  the  fallen  and 
destitute,  by  a  benevolence  which  should  truly,  thoroughly 
recognise  in  them  the  image  of  God. 

Perhaps  none  of  us  have  yet  heard  or  can  comprehend 
the  tone  of  voice  in  which  a  man,  thoroughly  impressed 
with  this  sentiment,  would  speak  to  a  fellow-creature.  It 
is  a  language  hardly  known  on  earth;  and  no  eloquence, 
I  believe,  has  achieved  such  wonders  as  it  is  destined  to 
accomplish.  I  must  stop,  though  1  have  but  begun  the 
application  of  the  principle  which  I  have  urged.  I  will 
close  as  I  began,  with  saying  that  the  great  revelation 


which  man  now  needs  is  a  revelation  of  man  to  himselC 
The  faith  which  is  most  wanted  is  a  faith  in  what  we  and 
our  fellow-beings  may  become,  a  faith  in  the  divine  germ 
or  principle  in  every  soul.  In  regard  to  most  of  what  arc 
called  the  mysteries  of  religion,  wc  may  innocently  be 
ignorant  But  the  mystery  within  ourselves,  the  mystery 
of  our  spiritual,  accountable,  immortal  nature,  it  behoves 
us  to  explore.  Happy  are  they  who  have  begun  to  pene- 
trate it,  and  in  whom  it  has  awakened  feelings  of  awe 
towards  themselves,  and  of  deep  interest  and  honour 
towards  thetr  fellow-creatures. 
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Ini-roductory  Remarks. 

*HE  following  Lectures  were  prepared  for  two  meetings 
of  mechanics,  one  of  them  consisting  of  apprentices,  the 
other  of  adults.  For  want  of  strength  they  were  dcli\ered 
only  to  the  former,  though,  in  preparing  iheni^  I  have 
kept  the  latter  also  in  view.  "The  Mechanic  Aj>prt-ntices' 
Library  Association,"  at  whose  retjuesi  the  Lenures  are 
published,  is  an  institution  of  much  promise,  not  only 
furnishing  a  considerable  means  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment, but  increasing  the  self-respect  and  conducing  to  the 
moral  safety  of  the  members. 

When  I  entered  on  this  task.  I  thought  of  preparing 
only  one  lecture  of  the  usual  length.  But  I  soon  found 
that  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  views  in  so  narrow  a 
compas-s.  T  therefore  determined  to  wTiie  at  large,  and 
to  communicate  through  the  i>ress  the  results  of  my 
labour,  if  they  should  be  thought  worthy  of  publiration. 
With  this  purpose,  I  introduced  topics  which  I  did  not 
deliver,  and  which  I  thought  nii;^ht  he  usefully  presented 
to  some  who  might  not  hear  me.  I  make  this  statement 
to  prevent  the  objection,  that  the  Lectures  are  not,  in  all 
things,  adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  were  delivered. 
Whilst  written  chiefly  for  a  class,  they  were  also  intended 
for  the  community. 

As  the  same  general  subject  is  discussed  in  these  Lec- 
tures as  in  the  '*  Lcrttire  on  Self-Culture/'  published  last 
winter,  there  will,  of  course,  be  found  in  them  that  coin- 
cidence of  thoughts  which  always  takes  place  in  the  wrir- 
ings  of  a  man  who  has  the  innilrntion  of  certain  great 
principles  much  at  heart.  Still,  the  point  of  view,  the 
mode  of  discussion,  and  the  choice  of  topics,  differ  much 
in  the  two  productions;  so  that  my  state  of  mind  would 
l>e  given  very  imperfectly  were  the  present  Lectures  with- 
held. 

This  is,  probably,  the  last  oi)portunity  I  shall  have  for 
communicating  with  the  labouring  classes,  through  the 
press.  I  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  express  my  earnest 
wishes  for  their  happiness,  and  my  strong  hope  that  they 
will  justify  the  confidence  of  their  friends,  and  will  i>rove 
by  their  example  the  ix>ssibility  of  joining  with  lahour  all 
the  improvements   which   do   honour   to  our  nature. — 

tW.  E.  C.  Bos  fort,  Efd.  11///,  1S40. 
Lectl're  L 
It  is  -with  no  common  pleasure  that  I  take  part  in  the 
present  course  of  Lectures.     Such  a  course  is  a  sign  of 


the  times,  and  very  interesting  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  their  fellow-creatures.  We  hear  much 
of  the  improvements  of  our  age.  The  wonders  achieved 
by  machiner}'  are  the  common  talk  of  every  circle  ;  but  I 
confess  that,  to  me,  this  gathering  of  mechanics'  appren- 
tices, whose  chief  bond  of  union  is  a  librar)-,  and  who 
come  together  weekly  to  refresh  and  improve  themselves 
by  the  best  instruction  which  the  state  of  society  places 
within  their  reach,  is  more  encouraging  than  all  the 
miracles  of  the  machinist.  In  this  meeting  I  see,  what  I 
desire  most  to  see,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
beginning  to  comprehend  themselves  and  their  true 
happiness,  that  they  are  catching  glimpses  of  the  great 
work  and  vocation  of  human  beings,  and  are  rising  to 
their  true  place  in  the  social  state.  The  present  meeting 
indicates  a  far  more  radical,  more  important  change  in 
the  world,  than  the  steam-engine,  or  the  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  in  a  fortnight.  That  members  of  the  labouring 
class,  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work,  should  assemble  in 
such  a  hall  as  this,  to  hear  lectures  on  science,  history, 
ethics,  and  the  most  stirring  topics  of  the  day,  from  men 
whose  education  is  thought  to  fit  them  for  the  highest 
offices,  is  a  proof  of  a  social  revolution  to  which  no  bounds 
can  be  set,  and  from  which  too  much  cannot  be  hoped. 
I  see  in  it  a  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  degradation  passed 
by  ages  on  the  mass  of  mankind.  I  see  in  it  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era,  in  which  it  will  be  understood  that  the  first 
object  of  society  is  to  give  incitements  and  means  of  pro- 
gress to  all  its  members.  I  see  in  it  the  sign  of  the 
approaching  triumph  of  men's  spiritual  over  their  outward 
and  ma.terial  interests.  In  the  hunger  and  thirst  for 
knowledge  ami  for  refined  pleasures  which  this  course  of 
lectures  indicates  in  those  who  labour,  I  see  that  the  spirit 
of  man  is  not  always  to  be  weighed  down  by  toils  for 
animal  life  and  by  the  appetite  for  animal  indulgences. 
I  do  attach  great  importance  to  this  meeting,  not  for  its 
own  sake  or  its  immediate  benefits,  but  as  a  token  and 
pledge  of  a  new  impulse  given  to  society  through  all  its 
conditions.  On  this  account,  I  take  more  pleasure  in 
speaking  here  than  I  should  feel  in  being  summoned  to 
[jronounce  a  show-oration  before  all  the  kings  and  nobles 
on  earth.  In  truth,  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  shows. 
The  age  is  too  stirring,  we  are  pressed  on  by  too  solemn 
interests,  to  be  justified  in  making  speeches  for  self- 
display  or  mere  amusement.  He  who  cannot  say  something 
in  sympathy  with,  or  in  aid  of,  the  great  movements  ot 
humanity,  might  as  well  hold  his  peace. 

With  these  feelings  and  convictions,   I  ain  naturally, 
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iloMMt  necessanl^r  led  to  address  yoti  on  a  topic  which 
tmnt  ensure  the  attention  of  such  an  audience,  namely, 
the  Elevation  of  that  portion  of  the  community  who 
subsist  by  the  labour  of  the  hands.  This  work,  I  have 
said,  is  going  on.  I  may  add«  that  it  is  advancing  nowhere 
so  rapidly  as  in  this  city.  I  do  not  believe  that,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  anywhere 
seized  so  strongly  on  those  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  as  among  ourselves.  Here  it  is  nothing  rare  to  meet 
the  union  of  intellectual  culture  and  self-respect  with  hard 
work.  Here  the  prejudice  against  labour  as  degrading 
has  very  much  given  way.  This,  then,  is  the  place  where 
the  subject  which  I  have  proposed  should  be  discussed 
We  ought  to  consider  in  what  the  true  elevation  of  the 
labouring  portion  consists,  how  far  it  is  practicable,  and 
how  it  may  be  helped  onward.  The  subject,  I  am  aware, 
is  surrounded  with  much  prejudice  and  error.  Great 
principles  need  to  be  brought  out,  and  their  application 
plainly  stated.  There  are  serious  objections  to  be  met, 
fears  to  be  disarmed,  and  rash  hopes  to  be  crushed.  I  do 
Dot  profess  to  have  mastered  the  tojiic  But  I  can  claim 
one  merit,  that  of  coming  to  the  discussion  with  a  feeling 
of  its  importance,  and  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  class  of 
I>eoplc  whom  it  concerns.  I  trust  that  this  expression  of 
interest  will  not  be  set  do^'n  as  mere  words,  or  as  meant 
to  answer  any  selfish  purpose.  A  politician  who  professes 
attachment  to  the  people  is  suspected  to  love  them  for 
their  votes.  But  a  man,  who  neither  seeks  nor  would 
accept  any  place  within  their  gift,  may  hope  to  be  listened 
to  as  their  friend  As  a  friend,  I  would  speak  plainly. 
I  cannot  flatter.  I  see  defects  in  the  labouring  classes. 
I  think  that,  as  yet,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  made 
little  progress ;  that  the  prejudices  and  passions,  the 
sensuality  and  selfishness  of  multitudes  among  them,  are 
formidable  barriers  to  improvement ;  that  multitudes  have 
not  waked  as  yet  to  a  dim  conception  of  the  end  for 
which  they  are  to  struggle.  My  hopes  do  not  blind  me 
to  what  exists ;  and  with  this  clear  sense  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  multitude  of  men,  I  cannot,  without  guilt,  minister 
to  their  vanity.  Not  that  they  alone  are  to  be  charged 
with  deficiencies.  Look  where  we  may,  we  shall  discern 
in  all  classes  ground  for  condemnation  \  and  whoever 
would  do  good,  ought  to  speak  the  truth  of  all,  only 
remembering  that  he  is  to  speak  with  sympathy,  and  with 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  falliblcness  and  infirmity. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  elevation  of  the  labouring 
multitude,  I  wish  that  it  may  be  understood  that  I  shall 
often  spe:OL  prospectively,  or  of  changes  and  improvements 
which  are  not  to  be  expected  immediately  or  soon ;  and 
thb  I  say,  that  I  miy  not  be  set  down  as  a  dreamer,  ex- 
pecting to  regenerate  the  world  in  a  day.  I  fear,  how- 
c\*cr,  that  this  explanation  will  not  shield  me  from  this 
and  like  reproaches.  There  are  men  who,  in  the  face  of 
all  history,  of  the  great  changes  wrought  in  men's  con- 
dition, and  of  the  new  principles  which  are  now  acting  on 
■ocicty,  maintain  that  the  future  is  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
pft»t,  and  probably  a  faded  rather  than  bright  copy. 
From  such  1  differ,  and  did  I  not  differ,  I  would  not 
&tand  here.  Did  I  expect  nothing  better  from  human 
nature  than  I  see,  I  should  have  no  heart  for  the  present 
effort,  poor  as  it  may  be.  I  see  the  signs  of  a  better 
futurity,  and  especially  signs  that  the  large  class  by  whose 
toil  wc  all  live  arc  rising  from  the  dust ;  and  this  faith  is 
my  only  motive  to  what  I  now  offer. 

The  elevation  of  the  labouring  portion  of  society  :  this 
ti  our  subject     I  shall  first  consider  in  what  this  consists. 


I  shall  then  consider  some  objections  to  its  practjcabl< 
ness,  and  to  this  point  shall  devote  no  small  i)art  of  the] 
discussion  ;  and  shall  close  the  subject  with  giving  some! 
grounds  of  my  faith  and  hope  in  regard  to  the  most 
numerous  class  of  our  bellow-beings. 

I.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  elevation  of  the 
labouring  class  ?  This  is  our  first  topic  To  prevent 
misapprehension,  I  vrill  begin  with  stating  what  is  not 
meant  by  it,  in  what  it  does  not  consist — I  say,  then, 
that  by  the  elevation  of  the  labourer,  I  do  not  understand 
that  he  is  to  be  raised  above  the  need  of  labour.  I  do 
not  expect  a  series  of  improvements,  by  which  he  is  to  be 
released  from  his  daily  work.  Still  more,  I  have  no  desire 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  workshop  and  farm,  to  take  the 
spade  and  axe  from  his  hand,  and  to  make  his  life  a  long 
holiday.  I  have  faith  in  labour,  and  I  see  the  goodness 
of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world  where  labour  alone  can 
keep  us  alive.  1  would  not  change,  if  I  could,  our  sub- 
jection to  physical  laws,  our  exposure  to  hunger  and  cold, 
and  the  necessity  of  constant  conflicts  with  the  material 
world  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  so  temper  the  elementSi 
that  they  should  infuse  into  us  only  grateful  sensations, 
that  they  should  make  vegetation  so  exuberant  as  to 
anticipate  every  want,  and  the  minerals  so  ductile  as  to 
offer  no  resistance  to  our  strength  and  skill.  Such  a  world 
would  make  a  contemptible  race.  Man  owes  his  growth, 
his  energ)',  chiefly  to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that  conflict 
with  difficulty,  which  we  call  EfforL  Easy,  pleasant  work 
does  not  make  robust  minds,  does  not  give  men  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  powers,  does  not  train  them  to  en- 
durance, to  perseverance,  to  steady  force  of  will,  that 
force  without  which  all  other  acquisitions  avail  nothing. 
Manual  labour  is  a  school  in  which  men  are  pbced  to  get 
energy  of  purpose  and  character — a  vastly  more  important 
endowment  than  all  the  learning  of  all  other  schools. 
They  are  placed,  indeed,  under  hard  masters,  physical 
sufferings  and  wants,  the  power  of  fearful  elements,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  all  human  things  ;  but  these  stem 
teachers  do  a  work  which  no  compassionate,  indulgent 
friend  could  do  for  us ;  and  true  wisdom  will  bless  Provi- 
dence for  their  sharp  ministry.  I  have  great  faith  in  hard 
work.  The  material  world  does  much  for  the  mind  by 
its  beauty  and  order ;  but  it  does  more  for  our  minds  by 
the  pains  it  inflicts,  by  its  obstinate  resistance,  which 
nothing  but  patient  toll  can  overcome ;  by  its  vast  forces, 
which  nothing  but  unremitting  skill  and  effort  can  turn  to 
our  use  ;  by  its  perils,  which  demand  continual  vigilance ; 
and  by  its  tendencies  to  decay.  I  believe  that  difficulties 
are  more  important  to  the  human  mind  than  what  we  call 
assistances.  Work  we  all  must,  if  we  mean  to  bring  out 
and  perfect  our  nature  Even  if  we  do  not  work  with  the 
hands,  we  must  undergo  equivalent  toil  in  some  other 
direction.  No  business  or  study  which  does  not  present 
obstacles,  tasking  to  the  full  the  intellect  and  the  will,  is 
worthy  of  a  man.  In  science,  he  who  does  not  grapple 
with  hard  questions,  who  does  not  concentrate  his  whole 
intellect  in  vigorous  attention,  who  does  not  aim  to  pene- 
trate what  at  first  repels  him,  will  never  attain  to  mental 
force.  The  uses  of  toil  reach  beyond  the  present  world 
The  capacity  of  steady,  earnest  labour,  b,  1  apprehend, 
one  of  our  great  preparations  for  another  state  of  bein^. 
When  I  see  the  vast  amount  of  toil  required  of  men,  I 
feel  that  it  must  have  important  connections  with  their 
future  existence;  and  that  he  who  has  met  this  discipline 
manfiilly,  has  laid  one  essential  foundation  of  impro^ic^ 
ment,  exertion,   and  happiness  in  the  world  to  come 
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You  will  here  see  that  to  me  labour  has  great  dignity.  It 
is  not  merely  the  grand  instrument  hy  which  the  eaith  is 
overspread  wiih  fruitfulness  and  beaiityj  and  the  ocean 
subdued,  and  matter  wrought  into  innumerable  torms  for 
comfort  and  ornament  It  has  a  far  higher  function, 
which  is  to  give  force  to  the  will,  efficiency,  courage,  the 
capacity  of  endurance,  and  of  persevering  devotion  to 
far-reaching  plans.  Alas,  for  the  man  who  has  not 
learned  to  work  I  He  is  a  poor  creature.  He  does  not 
know  himself.  He  depends  on  others,  with  no  capacity, 
of  making  returns  for  the  support  they  give  ;  and  let  him 
not  fancy  that  he  has  a  monopoly  of  enjoyment.  Ease, 
rest,  owes  its  dcliciousness  to  toil ;  and  no  toil  is  so 
burdensome  as  the  rest  of  him  who  has  nothing  to  task 
and  quicken  his  powers. 

I  do  not,  then,  desire  to  release  the  labourer  from  toil. 
This  IS  not  the  elevation  to  be  sought  for  him.  Manual 
labour  is  a  great  good ;  but,  in  so  saying,  I  must  be 
understood  to  speak  of  labour  in  its  just  proportions.  In 
excess,  it  does  great  harm.  It  is  not  a  good,  when  made 
the  sole  work  of  life.  It  must  be  joined  with  higher 
means  of  improvement,  or  it  degrades  instead  of  exalting. 
Man  has  a  various  nature,  which  requires  a  variety  of 
occupation  and  discipline  for  its  growth.  Study,  medi- 
tation society,  and  relaxation  should  be  mixed  up  with 
his  physical  toils.  He  has  intellect,  heart,  imagination, 
taste,  as  well  as  bones  and  muscles;  and  he  is  grievously 
wronged  when  compelled  to  exclusive  drudgery  for  bodily 
subsistence.  Life  should  bean  alternation  of  employments, 
so  diversified  as  to  call  the  whole  man  into  actioa 
Unhappily,  our  present  civilisation  is  far  from  realising 
this  idea.  It  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  manual 
toil,  at  the  very  time  that  it  renders  this  toil  less  favourable 
to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  The  division  of  labour, 
which  distinguishes  civilised  from  savage  life,  and  to 
which  we  owe  chiefly  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  tends  to 
dwarf  the  intellectual  fxjwers,  by  confining  the  activity 
of  the  individual  to  a  narrow  range,  to  a  few  details, 
{>erhaps  to  the  heading  of  pins,  the  pointing  of  nails,  or 
the  lying  together  of  broken  strings ;  so  that  while  the 
savage  has  his  laculties  sharpened  by  various  occupations, 
and  by  exposure  to  various  perils,  the  civilised  man  treads 
a  monotonous,  stupefying  round  of  unthinking  toil.  This 
cannot,  must  not,  always  be.  Variety  ot  action,  corre- 
sponding to  the  varit-ty  of  human  powers,  and  fitted  to 
dcvelope  all,  is  the  most  important  element  of  human 
civihsation.  It  should  be  the  aim  cf  philanthropists.  In 
proportion  as  Christianity  shall  spread  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  there  will  and  must  be  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  toils  and  means  of  improvement  That  system 
of  labour  which  saps  the  health,  and  shortens  life,  and 
famishes  intellect,  needs,  and  must  receive,  great  modifi- 
catioa  Still,  labour  in  due  proxjortion  is  an  important 
part  of  our  present  lot  It  is  the  condition  of  all  outward 
comforts,  and  improvements,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  it 
conspires,  with  higher  means  and  influences,  in  ministering 
to  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  soul.  Let  us  not  fight 
jjigainst  it.  We  need  this  admonition,  because  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  shun 
labour ;  and  this  ought  lo  be  regarded  as  a  bad  sign  of  our 
times.  The  city  is  thronged  with  adventurers  from  the 
country,  and  the  hberal  professions  are  overstocked,  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  the  primeval  sentence  of  living  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow  ;  and  to  this  crowding  of  men  into 
trade  we  owe  not  only  tlie  neglect  of  agriculture,  but  what 
is  far  worse,  the  demoralisation  of  the  community.     It 


generates  excessive  competition,  which  of  necessity 
generates  fraud  Trade  is  turned  to  ganibimg  ;  and  a 
spirit  of  mad  speculation  exposes  public  and  i^rivate 
interests  to  a  disastrous  instability.  It  is,  then,  no  part 
of  the  jjhilanthropy  which  would  elevate  the  labouring 
body,  to  exempt  them  from  manual  toil.  In  truth,  a 
wise  i>hilanthropy  would,  if  possible,  persuade  all  men  of 
all  conditions  to  mix  up  a  measure  of  this  toil  with  their 
other  pursuits.  The  body  as  well  as  the  mind  needs 
vigorous  exertion,  and  even  the  studious  would  be  happier 
were  they  trained  to  labour  as  well  as  thought  Let  us^ 
learn  to  regard  manual  toil  as  the  true  discipline  of  a 
man.  Not  a  few  of  the  wisest,  grandest  spirits  have 
toiled  at  the  work-bench  and  the  plough- 

I  have  said  that,  by  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  mass, 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  to  be  released  from  labour. 
I  add,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  elevation  is  not  to  be 
gained  by  efforts  to  force  themselves  into  what  are 
called  the  up^ier  ranks  of  society.  I  wish  them  to  rise, 
but  1  have  no  desire  to  transform  them  into  gentlemen 
or  ladies,  according  to  the  common  accei)lation  of  these 
terms,  1  desire  for  them  not  an  outward  and  showy, 
but  an  inward  and  real  change  ;  not  to  give  them  new 
titles  and  an  artificial  rank,  but  substantial  improvement*; 
and  real  claims  to  respect  1  have  no  wish  to  dress 
them  from  a  Parisian  tailor's  shop,  or  to  teach  them 
manners  from  a  dancing-schooL  I  have  no  desire  to 
see  them,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  doff  their  working 
dress,  that  they  may  play  a  part  in  richly  attired  circles. 
I  have  no  desire  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
luxurious  feasts,  or  should  get  a  taste  for  gorgeous 
upholstery.  There  is  nothing  cruel  in  the  necessity 
which  sentences  the  multitude  of  men  to  eat,  dress  and 
lodge  plainly  and  simply,  especially  where  the  sentence  is 
executed  so  mildly  as  in  this  country.  In  this  country, 
where  the  demand  for  labour  is  seldom  interrupted,  and 
the  openings  for  enterjjrise  are  numerous  beyond 
precedent,  the  labouring  class,  with  few  exceptions,  may 
well  be  satisfied  with  their  accommodations.  Very  many 
of  them  need  nothing  but  a  higher  taste  for  beauty,  order, 
and  neatness,  to  give  an  air  of  refinement  and  grace  as 
well  as  comfort  to  their  establishments.  In  this  country, 
the  mass  of  labourers  have  their  share  of  outward  good 
Their  food,  abundant  and  healthful,  seasoned  with  the 
appetite  which  labour  gives,  is,  on  the  whole,  sweeter  as 
well  as  healthier  than  the  elaborate  luxuries  of  the  pros- 
perous ;  and  their  sleep  is  sounder  and  more  refreshing 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  less  employed  Were  it  a 
possible  thing,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  turned  into 
men  and  women  of  fashion.  Fashion  is  a  poor  vocation. 
Its  creed,  that  idleness  is  a  privilege,  and  work  a  disgrace, 
is  among  the  deadliest  errors.  Without  depth  of  thought, 
or  earnestness  of  feeling,  or  strength  of  purjiose,  living  an 
unreal  life,  sacrificing  substance  lo  i>how,  substituting  the 
factitious  for  the  natural,  mistaking  a  crowd  for  society, 
finding  its  chief  pleasure  in  ridicule,  and  exhausting  its 
ingenuity  in  expedients  for  killing  time,  fashion  is  among 
the  last  inJlucnces  under  which  a  human  being  who 
respects  himself,  or  who  comprehends  the  great  end  of 
life,  would  desire  to  be  placed  I  use  strong  language, 
because  I  would  combat  the  disposition,  too  common  in 
the  labouring  mass,  to  regard  what  is  called  the  upper 
class  with  envy  or  admiration.  This  disposition  manifests 
itself  among  them  in  various  forms.  Thus,  when  one  of 
their  number  prospers,  he  is  apt  to  forget  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  to  work  his  way,  if  possible,  into  a  more  fashion- 
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able  caste.  As  far,  indeed,  as  he  extends  his  acquaint- 
ance among  the  intelligent,  refined,  generous,  and  truly 
honourable,  he  makes  a  substantial  improvement  of  his 
condition  ;  but  if,  as  is  loo  often  the  case,  he  is  admitted 
by  way  of  favour  into  a  circle  which  has  few  claims  beyond 
those  of  greater  luxuries  and  show,  and  which  bestows  on 
him  a  patronising,  condescending  notice,  in  exchange  for 
his  old,  honourable,  influence  among  his  original  asso- 
ciates, he  does  anything  but  rise.  Such  is  not  the  ele- 
vation I  desire  for  the  labourer.  I  do  not  desire  him  to 
strugjgle  into  another  rank.  Let  him  not  be  a  servile 
copyist  of  otJier  classes,  but  aim  at  something  higher  than 
has  yet  been  realised  in  any  body  of  mea  Let  him  not 
associate  the  idea  of  Dignity  or  Honour  with  certain 
modes  of  living,  or  certain  outward  connections.  I  would 
have  every  man  stand  on  his  own  ground,  and  take  his 
place  among  men  according  to  personal  endowments  and 
worth,  and  not  according  to  outward  appendages  ;  and  I 
would  have  every  member  of  the  community  furnished 
with  such  means  of  improvement,  that,  if  faithful  to 
himself,  he  may  need  nu  outward  appendage  to  attract 
the  respect  of  all  around  him. 

I  have  said,  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  elevated  by 
escaping  labour,  or  by  pressing  into  a  diflerent  rank. 
Once  morei  I  do  not  mean  by  the  elevation  of  the  people, 
that  they  should  become  self-important  politicians  \  that, 
as  individuals  or  a  class,  they  should  seize  on  political 
power;  that  by  uniting  their  votes  they  should  triumph 
over  the  more  prosperous  ;  or  that  they  should  succeed  m 
bending  the  administration  of  government  to  their  par- 
ticular interests.  An  individual  is  not  elevated  by  figuring 
in  public  affairs,  or  even  by  getting  into  office.  He  needs 
previous  elevation  to  save  him  irom  disgrace  in  his  public 
relations.  To  govern  oneself,  not  others,  is  true  glory. 
To  serve  through  love,  not  to  rule,  is  Christian  greatness. 
Office  is  not  dignity.  The  lowest  men,  because  most 
faithless  in  principle,  most  servile  to  opinion,  are  to  be 
found  in  ofike.  1  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  the  truth  sihould 
be  spoken,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  political  action 
in  this  country  does  little  to  lift  up  any  who  are  concerned 
in  JL  It  stands  in  opposition  to  a  high  morality.  Politics, 
indeed,  regarded  as  the  study  and  pursuit  of  the  true, 
enduring  good  of  a  community,  as  the  application  of  great 
unchangeable  principles  to  public  affairs,  is  a  noble  sphere 
of  thought  and  action  ;  but  politics,  in  its  common  sense, 
or  considered  as  the  invention  of  temporary  shifts,  as  the 
playing  of  a  subtle  game,  as  the  tactics  of  party  for 
gaining  power  and  the  spoils  of  office,  and  for  elevating 
one  set  of  men  above  another,  is  a  paltry  and  debasing 
concern.  The  labouring  class  are  sometimes  stimulated 
to  seek  power  as  a  class,  and  this  it  is  thought  will  raise 
them.  But  no  class,  as  such,  should  t>ear  rule  among  us. 
All  conditions  of  society  should  be  represented  in  the 
Government,  and  alike  protected  by  it ;  nor  can  anything 
L>c  expected  but  disgrace  to  the  individual  and  the 
country,  from  the  success  of  any  class  In  grasping  at  a 
monopoly  of  i^itical  power,  I  would  by  no  means  dis- 
courage the  attention  of  the  people  to  politics.  1  hey 
ought  to  siudy  in  earnest  the  interests  of  the  country, 
the  principles  of  our  institulions,  the  tendencies  of  public 
measures.  But  the  unliappiness  is,  they  do  not  shtd\\ 
and,  until  they  do,  ihey  cannot  rise  by  political  actioa 
A  greal  amount  of  time,  wliich,  if  well  used,  would  form 
an  enlightened  (wpulaiion,  is  now  wasted  on  newspapers 
and  conversation*  which  inflame  the  i>ftssion&,  which  un- 
•oupuloualy   distort   the  truth,   which  denounce  moral 


independence  as  treachery  to  one's  party,  which  agitaoe 

the  country  for  no  higher  end  than  a  triumph  over 
opponents ;  and  thus  multitudes  are  degraded  into 
men-worshippers  or  men-haters,  into  the  dupes  of  the 
ambitious,  or  the  slaves  of  a  faction.  To  rise,  the 
people  must  substitute  reflection  for  passion.  There 
is  no  other  \\a)'.  By  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  to 
charge  on  the  hihouring  class  all  the  passionateness  of  the 
country-.  All  classes  partake  of  the  madness,  and  all 
are  debased  by  it  Tiie  fiery  spirits  are  not  confined  to 
one  portion  of  the  community.  The  men  whose  ravings 
resound  through  the  hall  of  Congress,  and  are  then  circu- 
lated through  the  country  as  eloquence,  are  not  taken 
from  among  lliose  who  toil.  Party  prejudices  break  out 
as  fiercely  on  the  exchange,  and  even  in  the  saloon,  as  in 
the  workshop.  The  disease  has  spread  everywhere. 
Vet  it  does  not  dishearten  me,  for  I  see  lliat  it  admits  of 
mitigation,  if  not  of  cure.  I  trust  that  these  lectures,  and 
other  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  now  opening  to 
the  public,  will  abate  the  fever  of  political  excitement,  by 
giving  better  occupation  to  the  mind.  Much,  too,  may 
be  hoped  from  the  growing  self-respect  of  the  people, 
which  will  make  them  shrink  indignantly  from  the 
disgrace  of  being  used  as  blinded  |jartisans  and  unre- 
flecting tools.  Much  also  is  to  be  hoped  from  the 
discoveryf  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  made,  that  the 
importance  of  Government  is  enormously  overrated,  that 
it  does  not  deser\-e  all  this  stir,  that  there  are  vastly  more 
en*ectunl  means  of  human  hapjuness.  Political  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  less  and  less  deified,  and  to  shrink 
into  a  narrower  space;  and  just  in  proportion  as  a 
wiser  estimate  of  Government  prevails,  the  present 
frenzy  of  political  excitement  will  be  discovered  and  put 
to  shame. 

I  have  now  said  what  I  do  not  mean  by  the  ele-valion 
of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is  not  an  outward  change  of 
condition.  It  is  not  release  from  labour.  It  is  not 
struggling  for  another  rank.  It  is  not  political  power, 
I  understand  something  deeper.  I  know  but  one 
elevation  of  a  human  being,  and  that  is  Elevation  of  SouL 
Without  this,  it  matters  nothing  where  a  man  staiids  or 
what  he  possesses  ;  and  with  it,  he  towers,  he  is  one  of 
God's  nobility,  no  matter  what  place  he  holds  in  the 
social  scale.  There  is  but  one  elevation  for  a  labourer, 
and  for  all  other  men.  There  are  not  different  kinds  of 
dignity  for  diflerent  orders  of  men,  but  one  and  the  same 
to  all.  The  only  elevation  of  a  human  being  consists  in 
the  exercise,  growth,  energy  of  the  higher  principles  and 
powers  of  his  soul.  A  bird  may  be  shot  upward  to  the 
skies  by  a  foreign  force  ;  but  it  rises,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  only  when  it  spreads  its  own  wings  and  soars 
by  its  own  living  power.  So  a  man  may  be  thrust  upward 
into  a  conspicuous  place  by  outward  accidents  ;  but  he 
rises  only  in  so  far  as  he  exerts  himself,  and  ex|)ands  Iiks 
best  faculties,  and  ascends  by  a  free  effort  to  a  nobler 
region  of  thought  and  action.  Such  is  the  elevation  1 
desire  for  the  labourer,  and  I  desire  no  other.  I'his 
elevati(tn  is  indeed  to  be  aided  by  an  improveinent  of  hi» 
outward  condition,  and  in  turn  it  greatly  improves  his 
outward  lot ;  and  thus  connected,  outward  good  is  real 
and  great ;  but  supiK>sing  it  to  exist  in  sej>aration  from 
inward  grouth  and  life,  it  would  be  nothing  worth,  nor 
would  I  raise  a  finger  to  promote  it. 

1  know  It  will  be  said,  that  such  elevation  as  ]  have 
spoken  of  is  not  and  cannot  be  withm  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  muhitude,  and  of  consequence  they  ought  not 
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to  be  tantalised  with  dreams  of  its  attainment  It  will  be 
said,  that  the  principal  part  of  men  are  plainly  designed 
to  work  on  matter  for  the  acquisition  of  material  and 
corporeal  good,  and  thai,  in  such,  t!ie  spirit  is  of  necessity 
too  wedded  to  matter  to  rise  above  it.  This  objection 
will  be  considered  by-and-bye ;  but  I  would  just  obser\'c, 
in  passing,  that  the  objector  must  have  studied  ver)* 
carelessly  the  material  world,  if  he  suppose  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  the  grave  of  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who 
occupy  iL  Matter  was  made  for  spirit,  body  for  mind. 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  is  the  end  of  this  living  organisation 
of  tiesh  ;ind  bones,  of  ncr\'es  and  muscles  ;  and  the  end 
of  this  vast  system  of  sea  and  land,  and  air  and  skies. 
This  unbounded  creation  of  sun,  and  moon,  nnd  stars, 
and  clouds,  and  seasons,  was  not  ordained  merely  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  body,  but  first  and  supremely  to  awaken, 
nourish,  and  expand  the  soul,  to  be  the  school  of  the 
intellect,  the  nurse  of  thought  and  imagination,  the  field 
for  ihe  active  [xiwers,  a  revelation  of  the  Creator,  and  a 
bond  of  social  unioa  We  were  placed  in  the  material 
creation,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  hut  to  master  it,  and  to 
make  it  a  minister  to  our  highest  powers.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  much  the  material  world  does  for  the 
mind.  Most  of  the  sciences,  arts,  professions,  and  occu- 
pations of  life,  grow  out  of  our  connection  willi  matter. 
'l"he  natural  philosopher,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the 
artist,  and  the  legislator,  ^iid  the  objects  or  occasions  of 
their  researches  in  matter.  The  poet  borrows  his  beautiful 
imagery  from  matter.  The  sculptor  and  painter  express 
their  noble  conceptions  through  matter.  Material  wants 
rouse  the  world  to  activity.  The  material  organs  of  sense, 
es[>eciaUy  the  eye,  wake  up  infinite  thoughts  in  the  mind. 
To  maintain,  then,  that  the  mass  of  men  arc  and  must  be 
so  immersed  in  matter,  that  their  souls  cannot  rise,  is  to 
contradict  the  great  end  of  their  connection  with  matter. 
I  maintain  that  the  philosophy  which  does  not  see,  m  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  outward  nature,  the  means  of 
awakening  Mind,  is  lamentably  short-sighted  ;  and  that  a 
state  of  society  which  leaves  tlie  mass  of  men  to  be  crushed 
and  famished  in  soul  by  excessive  toils  on  matter,  is  at 
war  with  God's  designs,  and  turns  into  means  of  bondage 
what  was  meant  to  free  and  expand  the  soul. 

Elevation  of  soul,  this  is  to  be  desired  for  the  labourer 
as  for  every  human  being;  and  what  does  this  mean  ? 
The  phrase,  I  am  aware,  is  vague,  and  often  serves  for 
mere  declamation,  l^t  me  strive  to  convey  some  precise 
ideas  of  it ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  can  use  no  language 
which  will  save  the  hearer  from  the  necessity  of  thought. 
The  subject  is  a  spiritual  one.  It  carries  us  into  the 
depths  of  our  own  nature,  and  I  can  say  nothing  about  it 
worth  saying,  without  tasking  your  powers  of  attention, 
without  demanding  some  mental  toil.  I  know  that  these 
lectures  are  meant  for  entertainment  rather  than  mental 
labour;  but  as  I  have  told  you,  I  have  great  faith  in 
labour,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  more  useful  than  in 
exciting  the  hearer  to  some  vigorous  action  of  mind. 

Elevation  of  soul,  m  what  does  tius  con.^st  ?  Without 
aiojing  at  i)hilosophl4  a!  exactness,  I  shall  convey  a  suffi- 
ciently precise  idea  of  it,  by  saying  that  it  consists,  first, 
in  Force  of  Thought,  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of  Trudi ; 
secondly,  in,  Force  of  Pure  and  Generous  Teeling  ; 
thirdly,  in  P'oree  of  Moral  Purpose.  Each  of  these  topics 
needs  a  lecture  for  its  development  I  must  confine 
myself  to  the  first ;  from  which,  however,  you  may  learn 
in  a  measure:  my  views  of  the  other  two.  Before  entering 
on  this  topic,  let  roe  offer  one  pr^immary  remark.     To 


every  man  who  would  ri&e  in  dignity  as  a  man,  be  he 
rich  or  poor,  ignorant  or  instructed,  there  is  one  essential 
condition,  one  effort,  one  purpose,  without  which  not  a 
step  can  be  taken.  He  must  resolutely  purpose  and 
labour  to  free  himself  from  whatever  he  knows  to  be 
wrong  in  his  motives  and  life.  He  who  habitually  allows 
himself  in  any  known  crime  or  wrong-doing,  eflectuatly 
bars  his  progress  towards  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
life.  On  this  i>oint  every  man  should  deal  honestly  with 
himself  If  he  will  not  listen  to  his  conscience,  rebuking 
him  for  violations  of  plain  duty,  let  him  not  dream  of  self- 
elevation.  The  foundation  is  wanting.  He  will  build, 
if  at  all,  in  sand. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject  I  have  said  that 
the  elevation  of  a  man  is  to  be  sought,  or  rather  consists, 
first,  in  Force  of  Thought  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of 
truth  ;  and  to  this  I  ask  your  serious  attention.  Thought, 
Thought,  is  the  Fundamental  distinction  of  mind,  and  the 
great  work  of  life.  All  that  a  man  does  outwardly,  is  but 
the  expression  and  completion  of  his  inward  thought 
To  work  cfTectually,  he  must  think  clearly.  To  act  nobly, 
he  must  think  nobly.  Intellectual  force  is  a  principal 
element  of  the  soul's  life,  and  should  be  proposed  by 
every  man  as  a  principal  end  of  his  being.  It  is  common 
to  distinguish  between  the  intellect  and  the  conscience, 
between  the  power  of  thought  and  virtue,  and  to  say  that 
virtuous  action  is  worth  more  than  strong  thinking.  But 
we  mutilate  our  nature  by  thus  drawing  lines  between 
actions  or  energies  of  the  soul,  which  are  intimately,  in- 
dissolubly  Ijound  together.  The  head  and  the  heart  are 
not  more  vitally  connected  than  thought  and  virtue.  Does 
not  conscience  include,  as  a  part  of  itself,  the  noblest 
action  of  the  intellect  or  reason  ?  Do  we  not  degrade  it 
by  making  it  a  mere  feeling?  Is  it  not  something  more? 
Is  it  not  a  wise  discernment  of  the  right,  the  holy,  the 
good  ?  Take  away  thought  from  virtue,  and  what  remains 
worthy  of  a  man  ?  Is  not  high  virtue  more  than  blind 
instinct  ?  Is  it  not  founded  on,  and  docs  it  not  include 
clear,  bright  perceptions  of  what  is  lovely  and  grand  in 
character  and  action?  Without  power  of  thought,  what 
we  call  conscientiousness,  or  a  desire  to  do  right,  shoots 
out  into  illusion,  exaggeration,  y>ernicious  excess.  The 
most  cruel  deeds  en  earth  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  conscience.  Men  have  hated  and  murdered  one 
another  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  worst  frauds  have 
taken  the  name  of  pious.  Thought,  intelligence,  is  the 
dignity  of  a  man,  and  no  man  is  rising  but  in  proportion 
a.s  he  is  learning  to  think  cleariyand  forcibly,  or  directing 
the  energy*  of  his  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Every 
man,  in  whatsoever  condition,  is  to  be  a  student  No 
matter  what  other  vocation  he  may  have,  his  chief  vocation 
is  to  Think, 

I  say  every  man  is  to  be  a  student,  a  thinker.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  shut  himself  within  four  walls, 
and  bend  body  and  mind  over  books.  Men  thought 
before  books  were  written,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  never  entered  what  we  call  a  study,  Nature, 
Scripture,  society,  and  life,  present  i>erijelual  subjects  for 
thought ;  and  the  man  who  collects,  concentrates, 
employs  his  faculties  on  any  of  these  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  is  so  far  a  student,  a  thinker, 
a  philosopher,  and  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  man.  It 
is  time  that  we  should  cease  to  limit  to  professed  scholars 
the  titles  of  thinkers,  philosophers.  Whoever  seeks  truth 
with  an  earnest  mind,  no  matter  when  or  how,  belongs  to 
the  school  of  intellectual  men. 
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In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men  may  be  said  to 
think ;  thai  is,  a  succession  of  ideas,  notions,  passes 
through  iheir  minds  from  morning  to  night ;  but  in  as  far 
as  this  succession  is  passive,  undirected,  or  governed  only 
by  accident  and  outward  impulse,  it  has  little  more  claim 
lo  dignity  than  the  experience  of  the  brute,  who  receives, 
with  like  passiveness,  sensations  from  abroad  through  his 
waking  hours.  Such  thought,  if  thought  it  may  be  called, 
hiving  no  aim,  is  as  useless  as  the  vision  of  an  eye  which 
rests  on  nothing,  which  flies  without  pause  over  earth  and 
sky,  and  of  consequence  receives  no  distinct  image. 
Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is  an  energy  of  intellect.  In 
thought,  the  mind  not  only  receives  impressions  or  sug- 
gestions from  without  or  within,  but  reacts  wyon  them, 
collects  iti  attention,  concentrates  its  forces  upon  them, 
breaks  them  up  and  analyses  them  like  a  living  laborator)', 
and  then  combines  them  anew,  traces  their  connections, 
and  thus  impresses  itself  on  all  the  objects  which 
engage  it 

The  universe  in  which  we  live  was  plainly  meant  by 
Cod  to  stir  up  such  thought  as  has  now  been  described. 
It  is  full  of  dirticulty  and  m>*5ter)*,  and  can  only  be  jjenc- 
tratcd  and  unravelled  by  the  concentration  of  the  intellect 
Every  object,  even  the  simplest  in  nature  and  society, 
every  event  of  life,  is  made  up  of  various  clemenLs  subtly 
bound  together;  so  that,  to  understand  anything,  we  must 
reduce  it  from  its  complexity  to  its  parts  and  principles, 
and  examine  their  relations  to  one  another.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Everj'thing  whit  h  enters  the  mind,  not  only  contains 
a  depth  of  mystery  in  itself,  but  is  connected  by  a  thou- 
sand ties  with  all  other  things.  The  universe  is  not  a 
disorderly,  disconnected  heap,  but  a  beautiful  whole, 
stamped  throughout  with  unity,  so  as  to  be  an  image  of 
the  One  Infinite  Spirit.  Nothing  stands  alone.  All 
things  are  knit  together,  each  existing  for  all  and  all  for 
each.  The  humblest  object  has  infmilc  connecliuns. 
The  vegetable,  which  you  saw  on  your  table  to-day,  came 
to  you  from  the  first  plant  which  God  made  to  grow  on 
the  earth,  and  was  the  product  of  the  rains  and  sunshine 
of  six  thousand  years.  Such  a  universe  demands  thought 
to  be  understfxxi ;  and  we  are  placed  in  it  to  think,  to  put 
forth  the  power  within,  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
things,  to  look  beyond  particular  facts  and  events  to  their 
rauses  and  effects,  to  their  reasons  and  ends,  their  miitiinl 
influences,  their  diversities  and  resemblances,  their  }iro- 
portions  and  harmonies,  and  the  general  laws  which  bind 
ihem  together.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  thinking;  and 
by  such  thought  the  mind  rises  to  a  dignity  which  luimbly 
leprcsenls  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  intellect;  that  is,  it 
rises  more  and  more  lo  consistency  of  views,  to  broad 
general  principles,  to  universal  truths,  to  glimpses  of  the 
order  and  harmony  and  infinity  of  the  Divine  system, 
and  thus  to  a  deep,  enlightened  veneration  of  the  Infinite 
Father.  Do  not  be  startled,  as  if  I  were  holding  out  an 
elevation  of  mind  utterly  to  b«  despaired  of;  for  all 
thinking,  which  aims  honestly  and  earnestly  to  sec  things 
as  they  are,  to  see  them  in  their  connections,  and  to  bring 
the  loose,  conflirting  ideas  of  the  mind  into  consistency 
and  harmony,  all  such  thinking,  no  matter  in  what  sphere, 
b  an  approach  to  the  dignity  of  which  I  si>eak.  You  are 
ail  capable  of  the  thinking  which  I  recommend.  You 
have  all  pracii^ied  it  in  a  degree.  The  child,  who  casts 
an  incjuinng  eye  on  a  new  toy,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces 
that  he  may  discover  the  mysterious  cause  of  its  move- 
ments has  l>cgtm  the  work  of  which  I  speak,  has  begun 
lo  be  a  philosopher,  has  U-gun  to  penetrate  the  unknonti. 


to  seek  consistency  and  harmony  of  thought;  and  let  him 
go  on  as  he  has  begun,  and  make  it  one  great  business  of 
life  to  inquire  into  the  elements,  connections,  and  reasons 
of  whatever  he  witnesses  in  his  own  breast,  or  in  society, 
or  in  outward  nature,  and,  be  his  condition  what  it  may, 
he  will  rise  by  degrees  to  n  freedom  and  force  of  thought, 
to  a  breadth  and  unity  of  views,  which  will  be  to  him  an 
inward  revelation  and  promise  of  the  intellectual  greatness 
for  which  he  was  created. 

You  will  observe  that,  in  speaking  of  force  of  thought 
as  the  elevation  of  the  labourer,  and  of  every  human 
being,  I  have  continually  supposed  this  force  to  be  exerted 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  Truth.  I  beg  you  never  lo 
lose  sight  of  this  motive^  for  it  is  essential  to  intellectual 
dignity.  Force  of  thought  may  be  put  forth  for  other 
jnirposes  -  to  amass  wealth  for  selfish  gratification,  to  give 
the  individual  power  over  others,  lo  bhnd  others,  to  weave 
a  web  of  sophistry,  to  cast  a  deceitful  lustre  on  vice,  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  belter  cause.  But  energy  of 
thought,  so  employed,  is  suicidal  The  intellect,  in 
becoming  a  pander  lo  vice,  a  tool  of  the  passions,  an 
advocate  of  lies,  becomes  not  only  degraded,  but  diseased. 
It  loses  the  cai^acity  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood, 
good  from  evil,  right  from  wTong ;  it  becomes  as  worth- 
less as  an  eye  which  cannot  distinguish  between  colours 
or  forms.  Woe  to  that  mind  which  wants  the  love  of 
truth!  I'or  want  of  this,  genius  has  become  a  scourge  to 
the  world,  its  breath  a  poisonous  exhalation,  its  brightness 
a  seducer  into  jjalhs  of  pcstileme  and  death.  Truth  is 
the  light  of  the  infinite  mind,  and  the  image  of  Ctod  in 
His  creatures.  Nothing  endures  but  truth.  The  dreams, 
fictions,  theories,  which  men  would  substitute  for  it,  soon 
die.  Without  its  guidance  effort  is  vain,  and  \\o\tc  base- 
less. Accordingly  the  love  of  truth,  a  deep  thirst  for  it,  a 
deliberate  puqiose  to  seek  it  and  hold  it  fast,  may  be 
considered  as  the  ver)'  foundation  of  human  culture  and 
dignity.  Precious  as  thought  is,  the  love  of  truth  Ls  still 
more  precious;  for  without  it  thought—  thought  wanders 
and  wastes  itself,  and  precipitates  men  into  guilt  and 
misery.  There  is  no  greater  defect  in  education  and  the 
pulpit,  than  that  they  inculcate  so  little  an  im|>artial, 
uarnesl,  reverential  love  of  truth,  a  readiness  to  toil,  to 
live  and  die  for  it.  Let  the  labouring  man  be  imbued 
in  a  measure  with  this  spirit  :  let  him  learn  to  regard 
himself  as  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought,  for  the  very 
end  of  aci^uiring  trutli;  let  him  learn  to  regard  truth  as 
more  precious  tlum  his  daily  bread ;  and  the  spring  of 
true  and  perpetual  elevation  is  touched  within  him.  He 
has  begun  lo  be  a  man  ;  ho  Ltccomes  one  of  the  elect  of 
his  race.  Nor  do  I  despair  of  this  elevation  of  the 
labourer.  Unhappily  little,  almost  nothing  has  been 
done  as  yt-t,  to  inspire  either  rich  or  |x>or  with  the  Imc 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  life,  and  inspiration, 
and  dignity  it  gives  to  the  soul.  The  prosperous  have  as 
little  of  this  principle  us  the  labourmg  mass.  I  think, 
indued,  that  the  spirit  of  luxurious,  fashionable  life,  is 
more  hostile  to  it  than  the  hardships  of  the  i>oor.  Under 
a  wise  culture,  this  principle  may  be  awakened  in  all 
classes,  and  wherever  awakened  it  will  form  philosopheis, 
successful  and  noble  thinkers.  These  remarks  seem  to 
me  particularly  important,  as  showing  how  inliinatc  a 
union  subsists  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature» 
and  how  both  must  work  together  fro»n  the  beginning. 
.\ll  human  culture  rests  on  a  moral  foundation,  on 
an  impartial,  disinterested  spirit,  on  a  willingness  to 
make    sacrifices    to   the    truth.       Without    this    moral 
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power,  mere  force  of  thought  avails  nothing  towards  our 
elevation. 

1  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that  the  work  of  thought 
which  I  have  insisted  on  is  difficult,  that  to  collect  and 
concentrate  the  mind  for  the  truth  is  harder  than  to  toil 
with  the  hands.  He  it  so.  But  are  we  weak  enough  to 
hoi>e  to  rise  without  toil  ?  Docs  any  man,  labourer  or 
not,  expect  to  invigorate  body  or  mind  without  strenuous 
effort?  Does  not  the  child  grow  and  get  strength,  by 
throwing  a  degree  of  hardsliip  and  vehemence  and  con- 
flict into  his  very  sports  ?  Does  not  life  without  difficulty 
become  insipid  and  joyless?  Cannot  a  strong  interest 
turn  difTicuky  into  pleasure?  Let  the  love  of  truth,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  be  awakened,  and  obstacles  in  the 
way  to  it  \s\\\  whet,  not  discourage,  the  mind,  and  inspire 
a  new  delight  into  its  acquisition. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Force  of  Thought  in  general. 
My  views  will  be  given  more  completely  and  distinctly, 
by  considering,  next,  the  objects  on  which  this  force  is  to 
be  exerted.  These  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes, 
Matter  and  Mind  ;  the  physical  world  which  falls  under 
our  eyes,  and  the  spiritual  world.  The  working  man  is 
particularly  called  to  make  matter  his  study,  because  his 
business  is  to  work  on  it,  and  he  works  more  wisely, 
effectually,  cheerfully,  and  honourably^  in  proportion  as 
he  knows  what  he  acts  upon,  knows  the  laws  and  forces 
of  which  he  avails  himself,  understands  the  reason  of 
what  he  does,  and  can  explain  the  changes  which  fall 
under  his  eye.  l.abour  becomes  a  new  thing  when 
thought  is  thrown  into  it,  when  the  mind  keeps  pace 
with  the  hands.  Every  farmer  should  study  chemislrj*,  so 
as  to  understand  the  elements  or  ingredients  which  enter 
into  soils,  vegetation,  and  Jiianures,  and  the  laws  according 
to  which  they  combine  with  and  are  loosened  from  one 
another.  So,  the  mechanic  should  understand  the 
mechanic  powers,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  history 
and  composition  of  the  various  substances  which  he 
works  on.  Let  nie  add^  that  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic 
should  cultivate  the  perception  of  beauty.  With  a  charm 
and  new  value  might  the  farmer  add  to  his  grounds  and 
cottage,  were  he  a  man  of  taste  ?  The  product  of  the 
mechanic,  be  it  great  or  small,  a  house  or  a  shoe,  is 
worth  more,  sometimes  much  more,  if  he  can  succeed 
in  giving  it  ihie  grace  of  proportion.  In  l-'rance,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  teach  drawing  to  mechanics,  that  they  may 
get  a  quick  eye  and  a  sure  hand,  ami  may  communicate 
to  their  works  the  attraction  of  beauty.  Every  man 
should  aim  to  impart  this  perfection  to  his  labours.  The 
more  of  mind  we  carry  into  toil,  the  better.  Without  a 
habit  of  thought,  a  man  works  more  like  a  brute  or 
machine  than  like  a  man.  With  it,  his  soul  is  kept  alive 
amidst  his  toils.  He  learns  to  fix  an  observing  eye  on 
the  processes  of  his  trade,  catches  hints  which  abridge 
labour,  gets  glimpses  of  important  discoveries,  and  is 
sometimes  able  to  perfect  his  art.  Even  now,  after  all 
the  miracles  of  invention  which  honour  our  age,  we  little 
suspect  wliat  imj>rovcments  of  machinery  are  to  spring 
from  spreading  intelligence  and  natural  science  among 
workmea 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.  Nature  is  to  engage  our  force 
of  thought,  not  simply  for  the  aid  which  the  knowledge  of 
it  gives  in  working,  but  for  a  higher  end.  Nature  should 
be  studied  for  its  own  sake,  because  so  wonderful  a  work 
;Of  God,  because  impressed  with  his  perfection,  because 
radiant  with  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  wisdom,  and 
beneficence.     A  labourer,   like  every   other  man,   is   to 


be  liberally  educated,  that  is,  he  is  to  get  knowledge 
not  only  for  his  bodily  subsistence,  but  for  the  life, 
and  growth,  and  elevation  of  his  mind.  Am  I  asked, 
whether  I  expect  the  labourer  to  traverse  the  whole 
circle  of  the  physical  sciences  ?  Certainly  not ;  nor 
do  I  expect  the  merchant,  or  the  lawyer,  or  preacher, 
to  do  it  Nor  is  this  at  all  necessary  to  elevation  of  souL 
The  truths  of  physical  science,  which  give  greatest 
dignity  to  the  mind,  are  those  general  laws  of  the  creation 
which  it  has  required  ages  to  unfold,  but  which  an  active 
mind,  bent  on  self-enlargement,  may  so  far  study  and 
comprehend,  as  to  interpret  the  changes  of  nature 
[lerpetually  taking  plairc  around  us,  as  to  see  in  all  the 
forces  of  the  universe  the  workings  of  one  Infinite  Power, 
and  in  all  its  arrangements  the  manifestation  of  one 
unsearchable  wisdom. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe  the  second  great  object 
on  which  force  of  thought  is  to  be  exerted,  and  this  is 
Mind,  Spirit,  comprehending  under  this  word  God  and 
all  his  intelligent  offspring.  This  is  the  subject  of  what 
arc  called  the  metaphysical  and  moral  sciences.  This 
is  the  grand  field  for  thought ;  for  the  outward,  material 
world  is  the  shadow  of  the  spiritual,  and  made  to 
minister  to  it.  This  study  is  of  vast  extent  It  compre- 
hends theology,  mcta[>hysics,  moral  philosophy,  political 
science,  history,  literature.  This  is  a  formidable  list,  and 
it  may  seem  to  include  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  which 
is  necessarily  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labourer. 
But  it  is  an  interesting  thought,  that  the  key  to  these 
various  sciences  is  given  to  every  liuman  being  in  his  own 
nature,  so  that  they  are  i>eculiarly  accessible  to  him. 
How  is  it  that  I  get  my  ideas  of  God,  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  of  the  deeds,  suffering,  motives,  which  make 
up  universal  history  ?  I  comprehend  all  these  from  the 
consciousness  of  what  passes  in  my  own  soul.  The  mind 
within  me  is  a  type  representative  of  all  others,  and  there- 
fore I  can  understand  all.  Whence  come  my  conceptions 
of  the  intelligence,  and  justice,  and  goodness,  and  power 
of  God?  It  is  because  my  own  spirit  contains  the  germs 
of  these  attributes.  The  ideas  of  them  are  first  derived 
from  my  own  nature,  and  therefore  I  comprehend  them 
in  other  lx;ings.  Thus  the  foundation  of  all  the  sciences 
which  treat  of  mind  is  laid  in  ever)*  man's  breast  The 
good  man  is  exercising  in  his  business  and  family  faculties 
and  affections  which  bear  a  likeness  to  the  attributes  of 
the  Divinity,  and  to  the  energies  which  have  made  the 
greatest  men  illustrious;  so  that,  in  studying  himself,  in 
learning  the  highest  principles  and  laws  of  his  own  soul, 
he  is  in  truth  studying  God,  studying  all  human  history, 
studying  the  philosophy  which  has  immortalised  the  sages 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  every  man's  mind  and 
life  all  other  minds  and  lives  are  more  or  less  represented 
and  wrapped  up.  To  study  other  things,  I  must  go  into 
the  outward  world,  and  i>erhaps  go  far.  To  study  the 
science  of  spirit,  I  must  come  home  and  enter  my  own 
soul.  The  profoundest  books  that  have  ever  been  written 
do  nothing  more  than  bring  out,  place  in  clear  light,  what 
is  passing  in  each  of  your  minds.  So  near  you,  so  within 
you,  is  the  grandest  truth. 

I  have,  indeed,  no  expectation  that  the  labourer  is  to 
understand  in  detail  the  various  sciences  which  relate  to 
Mind.  Few  men  in  any  vocation  do  so  understand  them- 
Nor  is  it  necessary ;  though,  where  time  can  be  com- 
manded, the  thorough  study  of  some  particular  branch, 
in  which  the  individual  has  a  special  interest,  will  be 
found  of  great  utility.     What  is  needed  to  elevate  the 
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soul  is,  not  that  a  man  should  know  all  that  lias  been 
thought  and  written  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  nature,  not 
that  a  man  should  become  an  Encyclopedia,  but  that  the 
(Jreat  Ideas,  in  which  all  discoveries  terminate,  which 
sum  uj>  all  sciences,  which  the  philosopher  extracts  from 
infinite  details,  may  be  comprehended  and  felt.  It  is  not 
the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  knowledge,  which  deter- 
mines the  mind's  dignity.  A  man  of  immense  information 
may,  through  the  want  of  large  and  comprehensive  ideas, 
be  far  inferior  in  intellect  to  a  labourer,  who,  with  little 
knowledge,  has  yet  seized  on  great  truths.  For  example, 
1  do  not  expect  the  labourer  to  study  theology  in  the 
ancient  languages,  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  in  the 
history  of  sects,  &c.  ficc. ;  nor  is  this  needful.  All  theology, 
scattered  as  it  is  through  countless  volumes,  is  summed 
up  in  the  idea  of  God;  and  let  this  idea  shine  bright  and 
clear  in  the  labourer's  soul,  and  he  has  the  essence  of 
theological  libraries,  and  a  far  higher  light  than  has  visited 
thousands  of  renowned  divines.  A  great  mind  is  formed 
by  a  few  great  ideas,  not  by  an  infinity  of  loose  details. 
1  have  known  very  learned  men  who  seemed  to  me  ver)* 
poor  in  intellect,  because  they  had  no  grand  thoughts. 
What  avails  it  that  a  man  has  studied  ever  so  minutely 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  if  the  great  Ideas  of 
Freedom,  and  Beauty,  and  Valour,  and  Spiritual  Energ)-, 
have  not  been  kindled  by  these  records  into  living  fires 
in  his  soul?  The  illuminauon  of  an  age  does  not  consist 
in  the  amount  of  its  knowledge,  but  in  the  broad  and 
noble  principles  of  which  that  knowledge  is  the  foundation 
and  inspirer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  most  laborious  and 
successful  student  is  confined  in  his  researches  to  a  very 
few  of  God's  works;  but  this  limited  knowledge  of  things 
may  still  suggest  universal  laws,  broad  principles,  grand 
ideas,  and  these  elevate  the  mind.  There  are  certain 
thoughts,  principles,  ideas,  which,  by  their  nature,  rule 
over  all  knowledge,  which  are  intrinsically  glorious, 
quickening,  all-comprehending,  eternal;  and  with  these  I 
desire  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  labourer,  and  of  every 
human  being. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  give  a  few  examjiles 
of  the  Great  Ideas  which  belong  to  the  study  or  science 
of  mind.  Of  course,  the  first  of  these,  the  grandest,  the 
most  comprehensive,  is  the  idea  of  God,  the  Parent  Mind, 
the  Primitive  and  Infinite  Intelligence.  Every  man's 
elevation  is  to  be  measured  first  and  chiefly  by  his  con- 
ception of  this  Great  Being;  and  to  attain  a  just,  a  bright, 
and  quickening  knowledge  of  Him,  is  the  highest  aim  of 
thought.  In  truth,  the  great  end  of  the  universe,  of 
revelation,  of  life,  is  lo  devclof)c  in  us  the  idea  of  God. 
Much  earnest,  patient,  laborious  thought  is  required  to 
see  ihis  Infinite  Being  as  He  is,  to  rise  above  the  low, 
gross  notions  of  the  Divinity,  which  rush  in  upon  us  from 
our  passions,  from  our  selfish  partialities,  and  from  the 
low-minded  world  around  us.  There  is  one  view  of  God 
particularly  suited  to  elevate  us.  1  mean  the  view  of 
Him  as  the  **  Father  of  our  spirits;"  as  having  created  us 
with  great  jxiwers  to  grow  up  to  perfection;  as  having 
rirdaincd  all  outward  things  lo  minister  to  the  progress  of 
the  soul;  as  always  i>resent  to  inspire  and  strengthen  us, 
to  wake  us  up  to  inward  life,  and  to  judge  and  rebukc 
our  wrong-doing;  as  looking  with  parental  joy  on  our 
rcastance  of  evil ;  as  desiring  to  communicate  Himself 
to  our  minds  for  ever.  This  one  idea,  expandc<l  in  the 
hfMtM  of  the  labourer,  is  a  germ  of  elex'ation  more  fruitful 
than  all  sr icnc«,  no  matter  how  extensive  or  profound, 
«rhich  treats  only  of  outward  finite  things.     It  places  him 


in  the  first  rank  of  human  beings.  You  hear  of  great 
theologians.  He  only  deserves  the  name,  be  his  condition 
what  it  may,  who  has,  by  thought  and  obedience,  purified 
and  enlarged  his  conception  of  God. 

From  the  idea  of  Cjod  I  proceed  to  another  grand  one, 
that  of  Man,  of  human  nature;  and  this  should  be  the 
r>bject  of  serious,  intense  thought.  Few  men  know,  as 
yet,  what  a  man  is.  I'hey  know  his  clothes,  his  complexion, 
his  property,  his  rank,  his  follies,  and  his  outward  life. 
But  the  thought  of  his  inward  being,  his  proper  humanity, 
has  hardly  dawned  on  multitudes;  and  yet,  who  can  live 
a  man's  life  that  does  not  know  what  is  the  distinctive 
worth  of  a  human  being?  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  faithful  men  generally  are  to  Iheir  idea  of  a  man; 
how  they  act  up  to  it.  Spread  the  notion  that  courage  is 
true  manhood,  and  how  many  will  die  rather  than  fall 
short  of  that  standard  ;  and  hence  the  true  idea  of  a  man, 
brought  out  in  the  labourer's  mind,  elevates  him  above 
every  other  class  who  may  want  it  Am  1  asked  for  my 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  a  human  being?  1  should 
say  that  it  consists,  first,  in  that  spiritual  principle,  called 
sometimes  the  Reason,  sometimes  the  Conscience,  which, 
rising  above  what  is  local  and  temporary,  discerns  immu- 
table truth  and  everlasting  right;  which,  in  the  midst  of 
imperfect  things,  conceives  of  Perfection;  which  is 
universal  and  im[>artial,  standing  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  partial,  selfish  principles  of  human  nature;  which  says 
to  me  with  authority,  that  my  neighbour  is  as  precious  as 
myself,  and  his  rights  as  sacred  as  my  own;  which 
commands  me  to  receive  all  truth,  however  it  may  war 
with  my  pride,  and  to  do  all  justice,  however  it  may 
conflict  with  my  interest;  and  which  calls  me  to  rejoice 
with  love  in  all  that  is  beautiful,  good,  holy,  happy,  in 
whatever  being  these  attributes  may  be  found.  'J'his 
principle  is  a  rare  Divinity  in  man.  We  do  not  know 
what  man  is;  still  something  of  the  celestial  grandeur  of 
this  principle  in  tho  soul  may  be  discerned.  There  is 
another  grand  view  of  man,  included  indeed  in  the  former, 
yet  deserving  distinct  notice.  He  is  a  P'rce  being;  created 
to  act  from  a  spring  in  his  own  breast;  to  form  himself, 
and  to  decide  his  own  destiny;  connected  intimately  with 
nature,  but  not  enslaved  to  it;  connected  still  more 
strongly  with  Ciod,  yet  not  enslaved  even  to  the  Divinity, 
but  having  power  to  render  or  withhold  the  service  due 
to  his  Creator :  encompassed  by  a  thousand  warring 
forces,  by  physical  elements  which  inflict  pleasure  and 
pain,  by  dangers  seen  and  unseen,  by  the  influences  of  a 
tempting,  sinful  world,  yet  endued  by  God  with  power  to 
contend  with  all,  to  perfect  himself  by  conflict  with  the 
very  forces  which  threaten  to  ovenvhelm  him.  Such  is 
the  idea  of  a  man.  Happy  he  in  whom  it  is  unfolded  by 
earnest  thought 

Had  I  timcj  1  should  be  glad  to  speak  of  other  great 
ideas  belonging  to  the  science  of  mind,  and  which  sum 
up  and  give  u.s,  in  one  bright  expression,  the  speculations 
of  ages.  The  idea  of  Human  IJfe,  of  its  true  end  and 
greatness;  the  idea  of  Virtue.  a.s  the  absolute  and  idiimattr 
good ;  the  idea  of  Liberty,  which  is  the  highest  thought 
of  political  science,  and  which,  by  its  intimate  presence 
to  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  the  chief  spring  of  our 
country's  life  and  greatness, — all  these  might  be  enlarged 
on :  and  I  might  show  how  these  may  be  awakened  in 
the  labourer,  and  may  give  him  an  elevation  which  many 
who  are  above  labour  want  But,  leaving  all  these,  I  will 
only  refer  to  another,  one  of  the  most  important  rehulis 
of  the  Gcience  of  mind,  and  which  the  labourer^  in  com* 
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mon  with  every  man,  may  and  should  receive,  and  should 
strengthen  by  patient  thought.  It  is  the  Idea  of  his 
Im[)ortance  as  an  Individual  He  is  to  understand  that 
he  lias  a  value,  not  as  belonging  to  a  community,  and 
contributing  to  a  general  good  which  is  distinct  from 
himself,  but  on  his  own  account  He  is  not  a  mere  pan 
of  a  machine.  In  a  machine  the  parts  are  useless,  but  as 
conducing  to  the  end  of  the  whole,  for  which  alone  they 
subsist.  Not  so  a  man.  He  is  not  simply  a  means,  but 
an  end,  and  exists  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  unfolding  of 
his  nature,  for  his  own  virtue  and  happiness.  True,  he 
is  to  work  for  others,  but  not  servilely,  not  with  a  broken 
spirit,  not  so  as  to  degrade  himself;  he  is  to  work  for 
others  from  a  wise  self-regard,  from  principles  of  justice 
and  benevolence,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  free  will  and 
intelligence,  by  which  his  own  character  is  i^erfected 
His  individual  dignity,  not  derived  from  birth,  from  suc- 
cess, from  weahti,  from  outward  show,  but  consisting  in 
the  indestructible  principles  of  his  soul— this  ought  to 
enter  into  his  habitual  consLiousncss.  I  do  not  sjjeak 
rhetorically  or  use  the  cant  of  rliapsodists,  but  I  utter  my 
calm,  deliberate  conviction,  when  I  say  that  the  labourer 
ought  to  regard  himself  with  a  self-respect  unknown  to 
the  proudest  monarch  who  rests  on  outward  rank. 

I  have  now  illustrated  what  I  mean  by  the  dreai  Ideas 
which  exalt  the  mind.  Their  worth  and  power  cannot  be 
exaggerated  They  are  the  mightiest  influences  on  earth. 
One  great  thought  breathed  into  a  man  may  regenerate 
him.  The  idea  of  Freedom  m  ancient  and  modem 
republics,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  in  various  religious  sects, 
the  idea  of  Immortality,  how  have  these  triumphed  over 
worldly  interests!  How  many  heroes  and  martyrs  have 
they  formed  1  Great  ideas  are  mightier  than  the  passions. 
To  awaken  them  is  the  liighest  office  of  education.  As 
yet  it  has  been  little  thought  of.  The  education  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  h;is  consisted  in  giving  them  mechani- 
cal habits,  in  breaking  them  to  current  usages  and  modes 
of  thinking,  in  leaching  religi*Mi  and  morality  as  traditions. 
It  IS  lime  that  a  rational  cuhure  should  take  place  of  the 
mechanical ;  that  men  should  learn  to  act  more  from 
ideas  and  principles,  and  less  from  blind  impulse  and 
undiscerning  imitation. 

Am  I  met  here  by  the  constantly  recurring  objection, 
that  such  great  thoughts  as  have  now  been  treated  of  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  multitude  of  men,  whose  means 
of  culture  arc  so  confined  i*  To  this  difficulty  I  shall 
reply  in  the  next  lecture;  but  1  wisli  to  state  a  fact,  or 
law  of  our  nature,  very  dieering  to  those  who,  with  few 
means,  still  pant  for  generous  improvement  It  is  this, 
Uiat  great  ideas  come  to  us  less  from  outward,  direct, 
laborious  teaching,  than  from  indirect  influences,  and 
from  the  native  working  of  our  own  minds  ;  so  that  those 
who  want  the  outward  apj^aratus  for  extensive  learning 
are  not  cut  off  from  them.  Thus,  laborious  teachers  may 
instruct  us  for  years  in  God,  and  virtue,  and  the  sou],  and 
wc  may  remain  nearly  as  ignorant  of  them  as  at  the 
beginning;  whilst  a  look,  a  tone,  an  act  of  n  fellow-crea- 
ture, who  is  kindled  by  a  grand  thought,  and  who  is 
thrown  in  our  path  at  some  susceptible  season  of  life,  will 
do  much  to  awaken  and  expand  this  thought  within  us. 
It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  greatest  ideas  often 
come  to  us,  when  right-minded,  we  know  not  how.  They 
Aash  on  us  as  lights  from  heaven.  A  man  .seriously  given 
to  the  culture  of  his  mind  in  virtue  and  truth,  finds  himself 
under  better  leaching  than  that  of  man.  Revelations  of 
his  own  soul,  of  God's  intimate  presence,  of  the  grandeur 


of  the  creation,  of  the  glory  of  disinterestedness,  of  the 
deformity  of  wrong-doing,  of  the  dignity  of  universal 
justice,  of  the  might  of  moral  principle,  of  the  immuLible- 
ness  of  truth,  of  immortality,  and  of  the  inward  sources 
of  happiness;  these  revelations,  awakening  a  thirst  for 
something  higher  than  he  is  or  has,  come  of  themselves 
to  an  humble,  self-improving  man.  Sometimes  a  common 
scene  in  nature,  one  of  the  common  relations  of  life,  will 
o|)en  itself  to  us  with  a  brightness  and  pregnancy  of 
meaning  unknown  before.  Sometimes  a  diought  ol  this 
kind  forms  an  era  in  life.  It  changes  the  whole  future 
course.  It  is  a  new  creation.  And  these  great  ideas  are 
not  confined  to  men  of  any  class.  They  are  communica- 
tions of  the  Infinite  Mind  to  all  minds  which  arc  open  to 
llieir  reception;  and  labour  is  a  far  better  condition  for 
their  reception  than  luxurious  or  fasliionable  hfe.  It  is 
even  better  than  a  studious  life,  when  this  fosters  vanity, 
pride,  and  the  spirit  of  jealous  competition.  A  childlike 
simphcity  attracts  these  revelations  more  than  a  selfish  cul- 
ture of  intellect,  however  far  extended. — Perhaps  a  caution 
should  be  added  to  these  suggestions.  In  speaking  of  great 
ideas  as  sometimes  springing  up  of  themselves,  as  sudden 
illuminations,  I  have  no  thought  of  teaching  that  we  are 
to  wait  for  them  passively,  or  to  give  up  our  minds  un- 
thinkingly to  their  control  We  must  prepare  ourselves 
for  them  by  faithfulness  to  our  own  (>owcts,  by  availing 
ourselves  of  all  means  of  culture  within  our  reach;  and, 
what  is  more,  these  illuminations,  if  they  come,  are  not 
distinct,  complete,  perfect  views,  but  glimpses,  suggestions, 
flashes,  given  us,  like  all  notices  and  impressions  from  the 
outward  world,  to  be  thought  upon,  to  be  made  subjects 
of  patient  reflection,  to  be  brought  by  our  own  intellect 
and  activity  into  their  true  connection  with  all  our  other 
thoughts.  A  great  idea,  without  reflection,  may  dazzle 
and  bewilder,  may  destroy  the  balance  and  proportion  of 
the  mind,  and  impel  to  dangerous  excess.  It  is  to 
awaken  the  free,  earnest  exertion  of  our  powers,  to  rouse 
us  from  passiveness  to  activity  and  life,  that  inward 
inspirations,  and  the  teachings  of  outward  nature,  are 
accorded  to  the  mind 

I  have  thus  spoken  at  large  of  that  Force  of  Thought 
which  the  labourer  is  to  seek  as  his  true  elevation;  and  I 
will  close  the  subject  with  observing,  that  on  whatever 
objects,  or  for  whatever  puqjoses  this  force  may  be  exerted, 
one  purpose  should  be  liabitually  predominant,  and  tliai 
is,  to  gain  a  larger,  clearer  com[)rehension  of  all  the  duties 
of  life.  Thought  cannot  take  too  wide  a  range;  but  its 
chief  aim  should  be  to  acquire  juster  and  brighter  i>cr- 
ceptions  of  the  Right  and  the  Good,  in  every  relation 
and  condition  in  which  we  may  be  placed  Do  not 
imagine  that  I  am  here  talking  professionally,  or  sliding 
unconsciously,  by  the  force  of  habit,  into  the  tone  of  the 
pulpit  The  subject  of  Duty  belongs  equally  to  all  pro- 
fessions and  all  conditions.  It  were  as  wise  to  think  of 
living  without  breath,  or  of  seeing  without  light,  as  to 
exclude  moral  and  religious  principle  from  the  work  of 
self-elevatioa  And  I  say  this  because  you  are  in  danger 
of  mistaking  mere  knowledge  for  improvement  Know- 
ledge fails  of  its  best  end  when  it  does  not  minister  to  a 
high  virtue.  I  do  not  say  tliat  we  are  never  to  think, 
read,  or  study,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning 
our  duties.  The  mind  must  not  be  lied  down  by  rigid 
rules.  Curiosity,  amusement,  natural  tastes,  may  inno- 
cently direct  reading  and  study  to  a  certain  extent. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  we  are  bound  to  improve 
ourselves  morally  as  well   as   intellectually,  by  seeking 
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aruth  and  rejecting  falsehood,  and  by  watching  against 
the  taint  which  inheres  in  almost  all  human  productions. 
What  avails  intellectual  without  moral  power?  How 
little  does  it  avail  us  to  study  the  outward  world,  if  its 
greatness  inspire  no  reverence  of  its  Author,  if  its  benefi- 
cence awaken  no  kindred  love  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  How  little  does  it  avail  us  to  study  histor)', 
if  the  past  do  not  help  us  to  comprehend  the  dangers  and 
<iuiies  of  the  present;  if  from  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  we  do  not  learn  how  to  suffer,  and 
from  their  great  and  good  deeds  how  to  act  nobly;  if  the 
development  of  the  human  heart,  in  different  ages  and 
*:ountries,  do  not  give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  ourselves? 
How  little  does  literature  benefit  us,  if  the  sketches  of 
life  and  character,  the  generous  sentiments,  the  testi- 
monies to  disinterestedness  and  rectitude,  with  which  it 
abounds,  do  not  incite  and  guide  us  to  wiser,  purer,  and 
more  graceful  action?  How  little  substantial  good  do  we 
rflerive  from  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  if  the  beauty,  which 
<lelights  the  imagination,  do  not  warm  and  refine  the 
heart,  and  raise  us  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  what  is 
tair  and  perfect,  and  lofty,  in  character  and  life?  I-et 
our  studies  be  as  wide  as  our  condition  will  allow;  but 
let  this  be  their  highest  aim,  to  instruct  us  in  our  duly 
.<ind  happiness,  in  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  in  the  true 
use  of  life,  in  the  best  direction  of  our  powers.  Then  is 
the  culture  of  intellect  an  unmixed  good,  when  it  is 
sacredly  used  to  enlighten  the  conscience,  to  feed  the 
ilame  of  generous  sentiment,  to  perfect  us  in  our  common 
■emploj-ments,  to  throw  a  grace  over  our  common  actions, 
to  make  us  sources  of  mnoceni  cheerfulness  and  centres 
of  holy  influence,  and  to  give  us  courage,  strength, 
stability,  amidst  the  sudden  changes  and  sore  temptations 
^id  trials  of  life. 


Lecture   II. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  invited  your  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest — the  elevation  of  the  labouring 
jjortion  of  the  community.  I  proposed  to  consider,  first, 
in  what  this  elevation  consists;  secondly,  the  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  its  practicableness;  thirdly,  the 
orcumslances  which  now  favour  it,  and  give  us  hope  that 
it  will  be  more  and  more  accomplished.  In  considering 
jJie  first  head,  I  began  with  stating  in  what  the  elevation 
of  the  labouring  class  does  not  consist,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  positively  what  it  is,  what  it  does  consist 
in.  I  want  time  to  retrace  the  ground  over  which  we 
Alien  travelled.  I  must  trust  to  your  memories.  1  was 
obliged  by  my  narrow  limits  to  confine  myself  chiefly  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Intellectual  Elevation  which  the 
iabourer  is  to  propose;  though,  in  treating  this  topic,  I 
showed  the  moral,  religious,  social  improvements  which 
enter  into  hb  true  dignity.  I  observed,  that  the  labourer 
was  to  be  a  student,  a  thinker,  an  intellectual  man  as  well 
as  a  labourer;  and  suggested  the  qualifieations  of  this 
iruih  which  are  required  by  his  peculiar  employment,  by 
his  daily  engagement  in  manual  toil.  1  now  come  to 
consider  the  objections  which  spring  up  in  many  minds, 
when  such  views  of  the  labourer's  destiny  arc  given. 
This  is  our  second  ><ead 

First,  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  labouring  multitude 
<:annut  cotnmand  a  variety  of  books,  or  spend  much 
lime  in  readmg,  and  how,  then,  can  they  gain  the  force 
of  thought,  and  the  great  ideas,  which  were  treated  of  in 
xhc  former  lecture?     This  objection  grows  out  of  the 


prevalent  disposition  to  confound  intellectual  improve- 
ment with  book  learning.  Some  seem  to  think  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  magic  in  a  printed  page,  that  types  give  a 
higher  knowledge  than  can  be  gained  from  other  sources. 
Reading  is  considered  as  the  royal  road  to  intellectual 
eminence.  This  prejudice  I  have  virtually  set  aside  in  my 
previous  remarks;  but  it  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of 
many  as  to  need  some  consideration.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  repel  the  objection  by  decrying  books.  Truly  good 
books  are  more  than  mines  to  those  who  can  understand 
them.  'I'hey  are  the  breathings  of  the  great  souls  of 
[mst  times.  Genius  is  not  embalmed  in  them,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  but  Itvts  in  them  perj^elually.  But  we 
need  not  many  books  to  answer  the  great  ends  of  read- 
ing. A  few  are  better  than  many,  and  a  little  time  given 
to  a  faithful  study  of  the  few  will  be  enough  to  quicken 
thought  and  ennch  the  mind.  The  greatest  men  have 
not  been  book-men.  Washington,  it  has  often  been  said, 
was  no  great  reader.  The  learning  commonly  gathered 
from  books  is  of  less  worth  than  the  truths  we  gain  from 
experience  and  reflection.  Indeed,  most  of  the  know- 
ledge from  reading,  in  these  days,  being  acquired  with 
little  mental  action,  and  seldom  or  never  reflected  on  and 
turned  to  use,  is  very  much  a  vain  show.  Events  stirring 
the  mind  to  earnest  thought  and  vigorous  application  cf 
its  resources,  do  vastly  more  to  elevate  the  mind,  than 
most  of  our  studies  at  the  present  time.  Few  of  die 
books  read  among  us  deser\e  to  be  read  Most  of  them 
have  no  principle  of  life,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  die  the  year  of  their  birth.  They  do  not  come  from 
thinkers,  and  how  can  they  awaken  thought?  A  great 
proportion  of  the  reading  of  this  city  is  useless,  I  had 
almost  said  pernicious.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  our 
labourers  exchanging  their  toils  for  the  reading  of  many 
of  our  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  who  look  on 
the  intellect  as  given  them  for  amusement;  who  read,  as 
they  \-isit,  for  amusement;  who  discuss  no  great  trutlis 
and  put  forth  no  energy  of  thought  on  the  topics  which 
fly  througli  tlieir  minds.  With  this  insensibiUty  to  the 
dignity  of  the  intellect,  and  tliis  frittering  away  of  the 
mind  on  superficial  reading.  I  see  not  with  what  face  they 
can  claim  superiority  to  the  labouring  mass,  who  certainly 
understand  one  thing  thoroughly,  that  is,  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  who  are  doing  something  useful  for  themselves 
and  their  felluw-creatures.  The  great  use  of  books  is,  to 
rouse  us  to  thought;  to  turn  us  to  questions  which  great 
men  have  been  working  on  for  ages;  to  furnish  us  with 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  judgment,  imagination,  and 
moral  feeling;  to  breailie  into  us  a  moral  life  from  higher 
spirits  than  our  own;  and  this  benefit  of  books  may  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  have  not  much  time  for  retired 
study. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by  those  who  despair  of  the 
labouring  classes  because  they  cannot  live  in  libraries, 
that  the  highest  sources  of  truth,  light,  and  elevation  xji 
mind,  are  not  libraries,  but  our  inward  and  outward 
experience.  Human  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its 
burdens  and  alleviations,  its  crimes  and  virtues,  its  deep 
wants,  its  solemn  changes,  and  its  retributions,  alwa>'S 
pressing  on  us;  what  a  library  is  this!  and  who  may 
study  it?  Every  human  being  is  a  volume  worthy  to 
studied.  The  books  which  circulate  most  freely  through 
the  community  are  those  which  give  us  pictures  of  human 
life.  How  much  more  improving  is  the  ongmal,  did  wc 
know  how  to  read  it?  The  labourer  has  this  page  always 
open  before  him;  and,  still  more,  the  labourer  is  ^SKVg 
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day  writing  a  volume  more  full  of  instruction  than  all 
human  productions — I  mean,  his  own  Hfe.  No  work  of 
the  most  exalted  genius  can  teach  us  so  much  as  the 
revelation  of  human  nature  in  tlie  secrets  of  our  own 
souls,  in  the  workings  of  our  own  passions,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  intelligence,  in  the  retributions  which 
follow  our  own  good  and  evil  deeds,  in  the  dissatisfaction 
with  (he  present,  in  the  spontaneous  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions which  form  part  of  every  man's  biography.  The 
study  of  our  own  histor>'  from  childhood,  of  all  the  stages 
of  our  development,  of  the  good  and  bad  influences 
which  have  beset  us,  of  our  mutations  of  feeling  and 
purpose,  and  of  the  great  current  which  is  setting  us 
towards  future  happiness  or  woe;  this  is  a  study  to  make 
us  nobly  wise;  and  who  of  us  has  not  access  to  this 
fountain  of  eternal  truth?  May  not  the  labourer  study 
and  understand  the  pages  which  he  is  writing  in  his  own 
breast? 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  aimed  to  remove  the  false 
notion  into  which  labourers  themselves  fall,  that  they  can 
do  little  towards  acquiring  force  and  fulness  of  thought, 
because  in  want  of  books.  I  shall  next  turn  to  prejudices 
more  confined  to  other  classes.  A  ver)'  common  one  is, 
that  the  Many  are  not  to  be  called  to  think,  study, 
improve  their  minds,  because  a  privileged  few  are  intended 
by  God  to  do  their  thinking  for  them.  *'  Providence,"  it 
is  said,  "raises  up  superior  minds,  whose  office  it  is  to 
discover  truth  for  the  rest  of  the  race.  Thinking  and 
manual  toil  are  not  meant  to  go  together.  The  division 
of  labour  is  a  great  law  of  nature.  One  man  is  to  serve 
society  by  his  head,  another  by  his  hands.  Let  each 
class  keep  to  its  proper  work."  These  doctrines  I  protest 
against  I  deny  to  any  individual  or  class  this  monopoly 
of  thought  Who  among  men  can  show  God's  commis- 
sion to  think  for  his  brethren,  to  shape  passively  the 
intellect  of  the  mass,  to  stamp  his  own  image  on  them  as 
if  they  were  wax?  As  well  might  a  few  claim  a  monopoly 
of  light  and  air,  of  seeing  and  breathing,  as  of  thought. 
Is  not  the  intellect  as  universal  a  gift  as  the  organs  of 
sight  and  respiration?  Is  not  truth  as  freely  spread 
abroad  as  the  atmosphere  or  the  sun's  rays?  Can  we 
imagine  that  God's  highest  gifts  of  intelligence,  imagina- 
ion,  and  moral  power,  were  bestowed  to  provide  only  for 
animal  wants?  to  be  denied  the  natural  means  of  growth, 
which  is  action?  to  be  starved  by  drudgery?  Were  the 
mass  of  men  made  to  be  monsters?  to  grow  only  in  a 
few  organs  and  faculties,  and  to  pine  away  and  shnvel  in 
others?  or  were  they  made  to  put  forth  all  the  powers  of 
men,  especially  the  best  and  most  distinguishing?  No 
man,  not  the  lowest,  is  all  hands,  all  bones  and  muscles. 
The  mind  is  more  essential  to  human  nature,  and 
more  enduring,  than  the  limbs;  and  was  this  made 
to  lie  dead?  Is  not  thought  the  right  and  duty  of 
all?  Is  not  truth  alike  precious  to  all?  Is  not  truth 
the  natural  aliment  of  the  mind,  as  plainly  as  the  whole- 
some grain  is  of  the  body?  Is  not  the  mind  adapted  to 
thought,  as  plainly  as  the  eye  to  light,  the  ear  to  sound? 
Who  dares  to  withhold  it  from  its  natural  action,  its 
natural  element  and  joy?  Undoubtedly  some  men  are 
more  gifted  than  others,  and  are  marked  out  for  more 
studious  lives.  But  the  work  of  such  men  is  not  to  do 
others'  thinking  for  them,  but  to  help  them  to  think  more 
vigorously  and  effectually.  Great  minds  are  to  make 
others  great  Their  superiority  is  to  be  used,  not  to 
break  the  muhitude  to  intellectual  vassalage,  not  to 
establish  over  them  a  spiritual  tyranny,  but  to  rouse  them 


from  letharg)',  and  to  aid  them  to  judge  for  themselves. 
The  light  and  life  which  spring  up  in  one  soul  arc  to  be 
spread  far  and  tt-ide.  Of  all  treasons  against  humanity, 
there  is  no  one  worse  than  his  who  employs  great  intel- 
lectual force  to  keep  down  the  intellect  of  his  less  favoured 
brother. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  consider  the  mul- 
titude as  not  intended  to  think,  that  at  best  they  can 
learn  but  little,  and  that  this  is  likely  to  harm  rather  than 
to  do  them  good.  "  A  little  learning,"  we  are  told,  "is  a 
dangerous  thing."  "  Shallow  draughts"  of  knowledge  are- 
worse  than  ignorance.  The  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  said, 
can  go  to  the  bottom  of  nothing;  and  the  result  of  stimu- 
lating them  to  thought  will  Ixi  the  formation  of  a  dangerous 
set  of  half-thinkers.  To  this  argument  I  reply,  first,  that 
it  has  the  inconvenience  of  proving  too  mucii;  for,  if 
valid,  it  shows  that  none  of  any  class  ought  to  think. 
For  who,  I  would  ask,  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  anything?' 
Whose  "learning"  is  not  little?  Whose  "draughts"  of 
knowledge  are  not  "shallow?"  Who  of  us  has  fathomed 
the  depths  of  a  single  product  of  nature,  or  a  single  event 
in  history?  Who  of  us  is  not  baffled  by  the  mysteries  in 
a  grain  of  sand?  How  contracted  the  range  of  the  widest 
intellect!  But  is  our  knowledge,  because  so  little,  of  no 
worth?  Are  we  to  despise  the  lessons  which  are  taught 
us  in  this  nook  of  creation,  in  this  narrow  round  of  humar* 
experience,  because  an  infinite  universe  stretches  around 
us,  which  we  have  no  means  of  exploring,  and  in  which 
the  earth,  and  sun,  and  planets,  dwindle  to  a  point?  We 
should  remember  that  the  known,  however  little  it  m.iy 
be,  is  in  harmony  with  the  boundless  unknown,  and  a 
step  towards  it  We  should  remember,  too,  that  the 
gravest  truths  may  be  gathered  from  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass of  information.  God  is  revealed  in  his  smallest 
work,  as  truly  as  in  his  greatest  'J"he  principles  of  human 
nature  may  be  studied  better  in  a  family  than  in  the 
histor>-  of  the  world.  The  finite  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
infinite.  The  great  Ideas,  of  which  I  have  formerly- 
spoken,  are  within  the  reach  of  ever)*  man  who  thirsts  for 
truth,  and  seeks  it  with  singleness  of  mind  I  will  only 
add,  that  the  labouring  class  are  not  now  condemnetl  to 
draughts  of  knowledge  so  shallow  as  to  merit  scorn.  Many 
of  them  know  more  of  the  outward  world  than  all  the  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity ;  and  Christianity  has  opened  to  them 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world  which  kings  and  prophets 
were  not  privileged  to  understand.  And  arc  they,  then, 
to  be  doomed  to  spiritual  inaction,  as  incapable  of  useful 
thought? 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  multitude  may  think  on 
the  common  business  of  life,  but  not  on  higher  subjeciSf 
and  especially  on  religion.  This,  it  is  said,  must  be 
received  on  authorityj  on  this,  men  in  general  can  form 
no  judgment  of  their  own.  But  this  is  the  last  subject  on 
which  the  individual  should  be  vvilling  to  surrender  him- 
self to  others'  dictation.  In  nothing  has  he  so  strong  an 
interest  In  nothing  is  it  so  important  that  his  mind  and 
heart  should  be  alive  and  engaged.  In  nothing  has  he 
readier  means  of  judging  for  himself  In  nothing,  as 
history  shows,  is  he  more  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
as  assume  the  office  of  thinking  for  him.  Religion  is  a 
subject  open  to  all  minds.  Its  great  truths  have  their 
foundation  in  the  soul  itself,  and  their  proofs  surround  us 
on  all  sides.  God  has  not  shut  up  the  evidence  of  His 
being  in  a  few  books,  written  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
locked  up  in  the  libraries  of  colleges  and  philosophers* 
but  has  written  his  name  on  the  heavens  and  on  the 
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earth,  and  even  on  the  minutest  animal  and  plant;  and 
His  word,  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  given  to  scribes 
and  laft7ers,  but  taught  to  the  poor,  to  the  mass  of  men, 
on  mountains,  in  streets,  and  on  the  sea-shore.  Let  me 
not  be  told  that  the  multitude  do  actually  receive  religion 
on  authority,  or  on  the  word  of  others.  I  reply,  that  a 
faith  so  received  seems  to  me  of  little  worth.  The 
precious,  the  living,  the  effectual  jiart  of  a  poor  man's 
faith,  is  that  of  which  he  sees  the  reasonableness  and 
excellence;  that  which  approves  itself  to  his  intelligence, 
his  conscience,  his  heart;  that  which  answers  to  deep 
wants  in  his  own  soul,  and  of  which  he  has  the  witness  in 
his  own  inward  and  outward  experience.  All  other  parts 
of  his  belief,  those  which  he  takes  on  blind  trust,  and  in 
which  he  sees  no  marks  of  truth  and  divinity,  do  him 
httle  or  no  good.  Too  often  they  do  him  harm,  by 
perplexing  his  simple  reason,  by  substituting  the  fictions 
and  artificial  systems  of  theologians  for  the  plain  precepts 
of  love,  and  justice,  and  humility,  and  filial  trust  in  God. 
As  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  religion  is  to  benefit  the 
world  by  laying  restraints,  awakening  fears,  and  acting  as 
a  f*art  of  the  system  of  police,  so  long  it  was  natural  to 
rely  on  authority  and  tradition  as  the  means  of  its  proi^a- 
gation;  so  long  it  was  desirable  to  .stifle  thuvight  i^nd 
inquir}'  on  the  subject.  But  now  that  we  have  learned 
that  the  true  office  of  religion  is  to  awaken  pure  and  lofiy 
sentiments,  and  to  unite  man  to  God  by  rational  homage 
and  enlightened  love,  there  is  something  monstrous  in 
placing  religion  beyond  the  thought  and  the  study  of  the 
mass  of  the  human  race. 

I  proceed  to  another  prejudice.  It  is  objected,  that 
the  distinction  of  Ranks  is  essential  to  social  order,  and 
that  this  will  be  swept  away  by  calling  forth  energv'  of 
thought  in  all  men.  This  objection,  indeed,  though  ex- 
ceedingly insisted  on  in  Europe,  has  nearly  died  out  here; 
but  still  enough  of  it  lingers  among  us  to  deser-e  con- 
sideration. I  reply,  then,  that  it  is  a  libel  on  social  order 
to  suppose  that  it  requires  for  its  support  the  reduction  of 
the  multitude  of  human  beings  to  ignorance  and  servility; 
and  that  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Creator  to  suppose  that  He 
requires,  as  the  foundation  of  communities,  the  systematic 
depression  of  the  majority  of  his  intelligent  offspring. 
The  supposition  is  too  grossly  unreasonable,  too  mon- 
strous, to  refjuire  laboured  refutation.  I  see  no  need  of 
ranks,  either  for  social  order  or  for  any  other  purpose.  A 
great  variety  of  pursuits  and  conditions  is  indeed  to  be 
desired.  Men  ought  to  follow  their  genius,  and  to  put 
forth  th^r  powers  in  every  useful  and  lawful  way,  I  do 
not  ask  for  a  monotonous  world.  We  are  far  too  mono- 
tonous now.  The  \'assalage  of  fashion,  which  is  a  part  of 
rank,  prevents  continually  the  free  expansion  of  men's 
[)Owers.  Let  us  have  the  greatest  diversity  of  octu|)alions. 
Bui  this  does  not  imply  that  there  is  a  need  of  splitting 
society  into  castes  or  ranks,  or  that  a  certain  number 
should  arrogate  superiority,  and  stand  apart  from  the  rest 
of  men  as  a  separate  race.  Men  may  work  in  different 
departments  of  life,  and  yet  recognise  their  brotherly 
relation,  and  honour  one  another,  and  hold  friendly  com- 
munion with  one  another.  Undoubtedly,  men  will  prefer 
as  friends  and  common  associates  those  with  whom  they 
sympathise  most.  But  ihis  is  not  to  form  a  rank  or  caste. 
For  example,  the  intelligent  seek  out  the  intelligent ;  the 

fMous  those  who  reverence  Ciod  But  suppose  the  intel- 
rctuat  and  the  religious  to  cut  themselves  off  by  some 
brood,  visible  distinction  from  the  rest  of  society,  to  form 
a  cIad  of  ibcir  own,  (o  refuse  admission  into  tlieir  houses 


to  people  of  inferior  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  to  diminish 
as  far  as  possible  the  occasions  of  intercourse  with  them  ; 
would  not  society  rise  up,  as  one  man,  against  tliis  arro- 
gant e.xclusiveness?  And  if  intelligence  and  piety  may 
not  be  the  foundations  of  a  caste,  on  what  ground  shall 
they  who  have  no  distinction  but  wealth,  superior  costume, 
richer  equipage;;,  finer  houses,  draw  lines  around  them- 
selves and  constitute  themselves  a  higher  class  ?  That 
some  should  be  richer  than  others  is  natural,  and  is  neces- 
sary, and  could  only  be  prevented  by  gross  violations  of' 
righL  I>eave  men  to  the  free  use  of  their  poweni,  and 
some  will  accumulate  more  than  their  neighbours.  But, 
to  be  prosperous  is  not  to  be  superior,  and  should  form 
no  barrier  l>etween  men.  AVealth  ought  not  to  secure  to 
the  prosperous  the  slightest  consideration.  The  only  dis- 
tinctions which  should  be  recognised  are  those  of  the 
soul,  of  strong  principle,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  of 
usefulness,  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  fidelity  in  seeking  for 
truth.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  has  these  claims, 
should  be  honoured  and  welcomed  everywhere.  I  see 
not  why  such  a  man,  however  coarsely,  if  neatly  dressed, 
should  not  be  a  respected  guest  in  the  most  splendid 
mansions,  and  at  the  most  brilliant  meetings.  A  man  is 
worth  infinitely  more  than  the  saloons,  and  the  costumes, 
and  the  show  of  the  universe.  He  was  made  to  tread  all 
these  beneath  his  feet  What  an  insult  to  humanity  is 
the  present  deference  to  dress  and  upholstery,  as  if  silk- , 
worms,  and  looms,  and  scissors,  and  needles  could  pro- 
duce something  nobler  than  a  man.  Every  good  man 
should  protest  a^  nst  a  caste  founded  on  outward 
prosperity,  becau.se  it  exalts  the  outward  above  the 
inward,  the  material  above  the  spiritual;  because  it  springs  i 
from  and  cherishes  a  contemptible  pride  in  su|)eHicial  > 
and  transitory  distinctions  ;  because  it  alienates  man  from  > 
his  brother,  breaks  the  tie  of  common  humanity,  and 
breeds  jealousy,  scorn,  and  mutual  ill-will.  Can  this  be 
needed  to  social  order  i* 

It  is  true,  that  in  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  i>eoplc 
are  ignorant  and  servile,  the  existence  of  a  higher  and  a 
worshipped  rank  lends  to  keep  them  from  outrage.  It 
infuses  a  senLimuiu  of  awe,  which  prevents  more  or  less 
the  need  of  force  and  punishment  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  means  of  keeping  order  in  one  state  of 
society  may  become  the  chief  excitement  of  discontent 
and  disorder  in  another;  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of 
aristocracy  or  high  rank.  In  rude  ages,  this  keeps  the 
people  down  ;  but  when  the  jjcople  by  degrees  have  risen 
to  some  consciousness  of  their  rights  and  essential  e-quality 
with  the  rest  of  the  race,  the  awe  of  rank  naturally  sub- 
sides, and  fKisses  into  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  sense  of  j 
injur)',  and  a  disjjosition  to  resist.  The  very  instilutiun 
which  once  restrainetl,  now  provokes.  Through  this 
process  the  old  world  is  now  |ja.ssing.  The  strange 
illusion,  that  a  man,  because  he  wears  a  garter  or  a  riband, 
or  was  bom  to  a  title,  belongs  to  another  race,  is  fadmg 
away;  and  society  must  pass  through  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions, silent  or  bloody,  until  a  more  natural  order  takes 
place  of  distinctions  which  grew  originally  out  of  force, 
'i'hus  aristocracy,  instead  of  giving  order  to  society,  now 
convulses  it.  So  impossible  is  it  for  arbiirar>'  human 
ordinations  permanently  to  degrade  human  nature,  of 
subvert  the  jirinciples  of  justice  and  freedom. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will   be  said,  "that  the  want  ofi 
refinement  of  manners  and  taste  in  the  lower  classes  wiU 
neces.sarily  keep  them  an  inferior  caste,  even  though  aU 
political  inequalities  be  removed."     I  acknowledge  this 
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defect  of  manners  in  the  multitude,  and  grant  that  it  is 
an  obstacle  to  intercourse  with  the  more  improved,  though 
often  exaggerated.  But  this  is  a  barrier  which  must  and 
will  yield  to  the  means  of  culture  spread  through  our 
community.  The  evil  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
any  condition  of  human  life.  An  intelligent  traveller* 
tells  us,  that  in  Norway,  a  countr)-  wanting  many  of  our 
advantages,  good  manners  and  politeness  are  spread 
through  all  conditions;  and  that  the  *' rough  way  of  talk- 
ing to  and  living  with  each  other,  characteristic  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society  in  England,  is  not  found  there." 
Not  many  centuries  ago,  the  intercourse  of  the  highest 
orders  in  Europe  was  sullied  by  indelicacy  and  fierceness; 
but  time  has  worn  out  these  stains,  and  the  same  cause  is 
now  removing  what  is  repulsive  among  those  who  toil 
witli  their  hands.  I  cannot  believe  that  coarse  manners, 
boisterous  conversation,  slovenly  negligences,  filthy  cus- 
toms, surliness,  indecency,  are  to  descend  by  necessity 
from  generation  to  generation  in  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. I  do  not  see  why  neatness,  courtesy,  delicacy, 
ease,  and  deference  to  others'  feelings,  may  not  be  made 
the  habits  of  the  labouring  multitude.  A  change  is  cer- 
tainly going  on  among  them  in  respect  to  manners.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  will  be  a  change  for  the  better;  that  they 
will  not  adopt  false  notions  of  refinement ;  that  they  will 
escape  the  servile  imitation  of  what  is  hollow  and  insin- 
cere, and  the  substitution  of  outward  shows  for  genuine 
natural  courtesy.  Unhappily  they  have  but  imperfect 
models  on  which  to  form  themselves.  It  is  not  one  class 
alone  which  needs  reform  in  manners.  We  all  need  a 
new  social  intercourse,  which  sh;Ul  brfeaihe  genuine  refine- 
ment; which  shall  unite  the  two  f^reat  elements  of  polite- 
ness, self-respect,  and  a  delicate  regard  to  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others;  which  shall  be  free  without  rudeness, 
and  earnest  without  ix>siiiveness;  which  shall  be  graceful, 
yet  warm-hearted  ;  and  in  which  communication  shall  be 
frank,  unlaboured,  overflowing,  through  the  absence  of 
all  assumption  and  pretence,  and  through  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  safe  from  heartless  hilicule.  This  grand 
reform,  which  I  trust  is  to  come,  will  bring  with  it  a 
happiness  little  known  in  social  life;  and  whence  shall  it 
come?  The  wise  and  disinterested  of  all  conditions  must 
contribute  to  it;  and  I  see  not  why  the  labouring  classes 
may  not  take  part  in  the  work.  Indeed,  when  I  consider 
the  greater  simplicity  of  their  lives  and  their  greater  open- 
ness to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
the  "  golden  age "  of  manners  is  to  begin  among  those 
who  arc  now  despaired  of  for  their  want  of  refinement. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  given  the  name  of  ''preju- 
dices" to  the  old  opinions  respecting  rank,  and  respecting 
tlie  need  of  keej)ing  the  people  from  much  thought  But 
allow  these  opinions  to  have  a  foundation  in  truth ;  sup- 
pose high  fences  of  rank  to  be  necessary  to  refinement  of 
manners ;  suppose  that  the  happiest  of  all  ages  were  the 
feudal,  when  aristocracy  was  in  its  flower  and  glor)',  when 
the  noble,  superior  to  the  laws,  committed  more  murders 
in  one  year  than  the  multitude  in  twenty.  Supf>ose  it 
best  for  the  labourer  to  live  and  die  in  thoughtless  ignor- 
ance. Allow  all  this,  and  that  we  have  reason  to  look 
with  en\7  on  the  past;  one  thing  is  plain,  the  past  is  gone, 
the  feudal  castle  is  dismantled,  the  distance  between  classes 
greatly  reduced.  Unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  the  people 
have  begun  to  think,  to  ask  reasons  for  what  they  do  and 
suflTer  ajid  believe,  and  to  call  the  past  to  account  Old 
spcUs  an:  broken,  old  reliances  gone.  Men  can  no  longer 
*  Sec  Laing's  Travck  in  Norwmy. 


be  kept  down  by  pageantr>',  state  robes,  forms,  and  shows. 
Allowing  it  to  be  best  that  society  should  rest  on  the 
depression  of  the  multitude,  the  multiludu  will  no  longer 
be  quiet  when  they  are  trodden  under  fool,  but  ask  im- 
patiently why  they  too  may  nut  have  a  share  in  sotial 
blessings.  Such  is  the  state  of  things,  and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  what  we  cannot  prevent.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  people  will  think  ;  and  is  it  not  important  that  they 
should  think  justly?  that  they  should  be  inspired  with 
the  love  of  truth,  and  instructed  how  to  seek  it?  that 
they  should  be  established  by  wise  culture  in  the  great 
principles  on  which  society  and  religion  rest,  and  be 
protected  from  scejiticism  and  wild  si>eculation  by  inter- 
course with  enlightened  and  virtuous  men?  It  is  plain 
that,  in  the  actual  stiite  of  the  world,  nothing  can  avail  us 
but  a  real  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  |>eople.  No 
sUiblc  foundation  can  be  laid  for  us  but  in  men's  minds. 
Alanning  as  the  truth  is,  it  should  be  told,  that  outward 
institutions  cannot  now  secure  us.  Mightier  jjowors  than 
institutions  have  come  into  play  among  us,  the  judgment, 
the  opinions,  the  feelings  of  the  many;  and  all  lu)[>es  of 
stability  which  do  not  rest  on  the  i)rogrcss  of  the  many 
must  perish. 

But  a  more  serious  objection  than  any  yet  considered, 
to  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  labouring  class,  remains 
to  be  stated  It  is  said,  "  that  the  labourer  can  gain  sul>- 
sistence  for  himself  and  his  family  only  by  a  degree  of 
labour  which  forbids  the  use  of  means  of  improvement. 
His  necessary  toils  leave  no  time  or  strength  for  thought. 
Political  economy,  by  showing  that  population  outstrips 
the  means  of  improvement^  j>asses  an  irrepealable  sen- 
tence of  ignorance  and  degradation  on  the  labourer.  He 
can  live  but  for  one  end,  which  is  to  keep  himself  alive, 
He  cannot  give  time  and  strength  to  intellectual,  social, 
and  moral  culture,  without  star\'ing  his  family,  and  im- 
ixjverishing  the  community.  Nature  has  laid  this  heavy 
law  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  is  idle  to  set  up  our 
theories  and  dreams  of  improvement  against  nature." 

This  objection  applies  with  great  force  to  Europe,  and 
is  not  without  weight  here.  But  it  does  not  discourage 
me.  I  reply,  first,  to  this  objection,  that  it  generally 
comes  from  a  suspicious  source.  It  comes  generally  from 
men  who  abound,  and  are  at  ease:  who  think  more  of 
property  than  of  any  other  human  interest;  who  have 
little  concern  for  the  mass  of  their  fellow-creatures;  who 
are  willing  that  others  should  bear  all  the  burdens  of  life, 
and  that  any  social  order  should  continue  which  secures 
to  themselves  personal  comfort  or  gratification.  The 
selfish  epicure  and  the  thriving  man  of  business  easily 
discover  a  nvitural  necessity  for  that  state  of  tilings  which 
accumulates  on  themselves  all  the  blessings,  and  on  their 
neighbours,  all  the  evils,  of  life.  But  no  man  can  judge 
what  is  good  or  necessary  for  the  multitude  but  he  who 
feels  for  them,  and  whose  equity  and  benevolence  are 
shocked  by  the  thought  that  all  advantages  are  to  be 
monopolised  by  one  set  of  men,  and  all  disadvantages  by 
another.  I  wait  for  the  judgment  of  profound  thinkers 
and  eiirnest  philanthropists  on  this  point,  a  judgment 
formed  after  patient  study  of  political  economy,  and 
human  nature  and  human  history;  nor  even  on  such  autho- 
rity shall  1  readily  despair  of  the  mullilude  of  my  race 

In  the  next  place,  the  objection  under  consideration  is 
very  much  a  repetition  of  the  old  doctrine,  that  what  has 
been  must  be;  that  the  future  is  always  to  rejteat  the 
past,  and  society  to  tread  for  ever  the  beaten  patK  But 
can  anything  l>e  plainer  than  that  the  present  condition 
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of  the  world  is  peculiar,  unprecedented?  that  new  powers 
and  new  principles  are  at  work?  that  the  application  of 
science  to  art  is  accomplishing  a  stupendous  revolution  ? 
that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  in  many  places 
greatly  improved,  and  his  intellectual  aids  increased  ? 
that  abuses,  once  thought  essential  to  society,  and  which 
seemed  entwined  with  all  its  fibres,  have  been  removed  ? 
Uo  the  mass  of  men  stand  where  they  did  a  few  centuries 
ago?  And  do  not  new  circumstances,  if  they  make  us 
fearful,  at  the  same  time  keep  us  from  despair?  The 
future,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  not  resemble  the  past. 
The  present  has  new  elements,  which  must  work  out  new 
weal  or  woe.  We  have  no  right,  then,  on  the  ground  of 
the  immutableness  of  human  affairs,  to  quench,  as  far  as 
we  have  power,  the  hope  of  social  progress. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that 
the  necessary  toils  of  life  exclude  improvement,  may  be 
drawn  not  only  from  general  historj-,  but  from  the  experi- 
ence of  this  country  in  particular.  The  working  classes 
here  have  risen  and  are  still  rising  inielleclually,  and  yet 
there  are  no  signs  of  starvation,  nor  are  we  becoming  the 
poorest  people  on  earth.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
view  of  this  country  is  the  condition  of  the  working 
multitude.  Nothing  among  us  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  traveller  so  much  as  the  force  of  thought  and 
character,  and  the  self-respect  awakened  by  our  history 
and  institutions  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  Our  prosper- 
ous classes  are  much  like  the  sauie  classes  abroad, 
though,  as  we  hope,  of  |)urer  morals;  but  the  great  work- 
ing multitude  leave  far  behind  them  the  labourers  of 
other  countries.  No  man  of  observation  and  benevolence 
can  converse  with  them  without  being  struck  and  delighted 
with  the  signs  they  give  of  strong  and  sound  intellect  and 
manly  principle.  And  who  is  authorised  to  set  bounds 
to  this  progress?  In  improvement  the  first  steps  are  the 
hardest,  'i'he  difficulty  is  to  wake  up  men's  souls,  not  to 
continue  their  action.  Ever)*  accession  of  light  and 
strength  is  a  help  to  new  acquisitions. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  is, 
that  as  yet  no  community  has  seriously  set  itself  to  the 
work  of  improving  all  its  members,  so  that  what  is  possible 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  No  experiment  has  been 
made  to  determine  how  far  liberal  provision  can  be  made 
at  once  for  the  body  and  mind  of  the  labourer.  The 
highest  social  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Great  minds  have 
nowhere  solemnly,  earnestly  undertaken  to  resolve  ihe 
problem,  how  the  multitude  of  men  may  be  elevated. 
The  tnal  is  to  come.  Still  more,  the  multitude  have 
nowhere  comprehended  distinctly  the  tme  idea  of  Pro- 
gress, and  resolved  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  reduce 
it  to  reality.  This  great  thought,  however,  is  gradually 
opening  on  them,  and  it  is  destined  to  work  wonders. 
From  themselves  their  salvation  must  chiefly  come. 
Little  can  be  done  for  them  by  others,  till  a  spring  is 
touched  in  their  own  breasts;  and  this  being  done,  they 
cannot  fail.  The  people,  as  histor)'  shows  us,  can  accom- 
plish miracles  under  the  power  of  a  great  idea.  How 
much  have  they  often  done  and  suffered  in  critical 
moments  for  country,  for  religion?  The  great  idea  of 
iheir  own  elevation  is  only  beginning  to  unfold  itself 
within  them,  and  its  energy  is  not  to  be  foretold.  A  lofty 
conception  of  this  kind,  were  it  once  distinctly  seized, 
would  be  a  new  life  breathed  into  them.  Under  this 
impulse  thc>'  would  create  time  and  strength  for  their 
high  calling,  and  would  not  only  regenerate  themselves, 
but  the  community. 


Again,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  objection,  that  the 
labourer,  if  encouraged  to  give  time  and  strength  to  the 
elevation  of  hts  mind,  will  starve  himself  and  impoverish 
the  countr)',  when  I  consider  the  energy  and  efficiency  of 
Mind.  The  highest  force  in  the  universe  is  Mind.  This 
created  the  heavens  and  earth.  This  has  changed  the 
wilderness  into  fruitfulness,  and  hnked  distant  countries  in 
a  beneficent  ministry'  to  one  another's  wants.  It  is  not  to 
brute  force,  to  physical  strength,  so  much  as  to  ait,  to 
skill,  to  intellectual  and  moral  energy,  that  men  owe  their 
mastery  over  the  world.  It  is  mind  which  has  conquered 
matter.  To  fear,  then,  that  by  calling  forth  a  people's 
mind,  we  shall  impoverish  and  starve  them,  is  to  be 
frightened  at  a  shadow.  I  believe  that  with  the  growth 
of  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  the  community,  its 
productive  power  will  increase,  that  industry  will  become 
more  efficient,  that  a  wiser  economy  will  accumulate 
wealth,  that  unimagined  resources  of  art  and  nature  will 
be  discovered.  I  believe  that  the  means  of  living  will 
grow  easier,  in  proportion  as  a  people  shall  become 
enlightened,  self-respecting,  resolute,  and  just.  Bodily  or 
material  forces  can  be  measured,  but  not  the  forces  of  the 
soul;  nor  can  the  results  of  increased  mental  energy  be 
foretold.  Such  a  community  will  tread  down  obstacles 
now  deemed  invincible,  and  turn  them  into  helps.  The 
Inward  moulds  the  Outward.  The  power  of  a  people  lies 
in  its  mind  ;  and  this  mind,  if  fortified  and  enlarged,  will 
bring  external  things  into  harmony  with  itself.  It  will 
create  a  new  world  around  it,  corresponding  to  itself  If, 
however,  I  err  in  this  belief;  if,  by  securing  time  and 
means  for  improvement  to  the  multitude,  industr)-  and 
capital  should  become  less  productive,  I  still  say,  Sacrifice 
the  wealth,  and  not  the  mind  of  a  people.  Nor  do  1 
believe  that  the  physical  good  of  a  community  would  in 
this  way  be  impaired.  The  diminution  of  a  country's 
wealth,  occasioned  by  general  attention  to  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  would  be  followed  by  very  different  effects 
from  those  which  would  attend  an  equal  diminution 
brought  about  by  s!oth,  intemperance,  and  ignorance. 
There  would,  indeed,  be  less  production  in  such  a  country-, 
but  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  people  would  effect  a 
much  more  equal  distribution  of  what  would  be  pro- 
duced; and  the  hap]>iness  of  a  community  depends 
vastly  more  on  the  distribution  than  on  the  amount  of 
its  wealth.  In  thus  speaking  of  the  future,  I  do  not 
claim  any  special  prophetical  gift.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
man  is  able  to  foretell  distinctly  the  ultimate,  permanent 
results  of  any  great  social  change.  But  as  to  the  case 
before  us,  we  ought  not  to  doubt.  It  is  a  part  of  religion 
to  believe  that  by  nothing  can  a  countrj*  so  effectually 
gain  happiness  and  lasting  prosperity  as  by  the  elevation 
of  all  classes  of  its  citizens.  To  questions  this  seems  an 
approach  to  crime. 

"  If  this  fail. 
The  pillarM  firmamcnl  is  rollcnncss. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 


I  am  aware  that,  in  reply  to  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favour  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  self-improvement  with 
labour,  discouraging  facts  may  be  brought  fons-urd  from 
our  daily  experience.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  this 
country,  under  advantages  unknown  in  other  land.s.  iherv 
is  a  considerable  number  on  whom  the  burden  of  toil 
presses  very  heavily,  who  can  scarcely  live  with  all  their 
efforts,  and  who  are  cut  off  by  their  hard  condition  from 
the  means  of  intellectual  culture;  and  if  this  lake  place 
now,  what  arc  we  to  expect  hereafter  in  a  more  crowded 
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population?  I  acknowledge  that  we  have  a  number  of 
doprcssud  labourers,  whoso  state  is  exceedingly  unpro- 
pititfus  to  the  education  of  the  mind;  but  this  argument 
will  lose  much  of  its  power  when  we  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  evil.  We  shall  then  see  that  it  comes,  not 
from  outward  necessity,  not  from  the  irresistible  obstacles 
abroad,  but  chiefly  from  the  fault  or  ignorance  of  the 
sufi*erers  themselves;  so  that  the  elevation  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  labourer  tends  directly  to  reduce,  if 
not  remove,  the  evil.  Of  consequence,  this  elevation 
finds  support  in  what  is  urged  against  it.  In  confirma- 
tion of  these  views,  allow  me  just  to  hint  at  the  causes  of 
that  depression  of  many  labourers  which  is  said  to  show 
that  labour  and  self-improvement  cannot  go  on  together. 

First,  how  much  of  this  depression  is  to  be  traced  to 
intemperance?  What  a  great  amount  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  money,  might  multitudes  gain  for  self- 
improvement  by  a  strict  sobriety?  That  cheap  remedy, 
pure  water,  would  cure  the  chief  evils  in  very  many 
families  of  the  ignorant  and  ]>oor.  Were  the  sums  which 
are  lavished  on  ardent  spirits  a])propriated  wisely  to  the 
elevation  of  the  people,  what  a  new  world  we  should 
live  in!  TnienipcTance  not  only  wastes  the  earnings,  but 
the  health  and  the  minds  of  men.  How  many,  were 
they  to  exchange  what  they  call  moderate  drinking  for 
water,  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  had  been 
living  under  a  cloudy  in  half-stupefaction,  and  would 
become  conscious  of  nn  intellectual  energy  of  which  they 
had  not  before  dreamed  ?  Tlieir  lal^ours  would  exhaust 
them  less;  and  less  labour  would  be  needed  for  their  sup- 
port; and  thus  their  inability  to  cultivate  their  high  nature 
would  in  a  great  measure  be  removed.  The  working 
class,  above  all  men,  have  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
lemjjcrance,  and  they  ought  to  look  on  the  individual  who 
lives  by  scattering  the  means  and  excitements  of  drunken- 
ness, not  only  as  the  general  enemy  of  his  race,  but  as 
their  own  worst  foe. 

In  the  next  place,  how  much  of  the  depression  of 
Jabourens  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a  strict  Economy? 
The  prosperity  of  this  country  has  produced  a  wasteful- 
ness that  has  extended  to  the  labouring  mullitude.  A 
man,  here,  turns  with  scorn  from  fare  that  in  many  cotm- 
tries  would  be  tenned  luxurious.  It  is,  indeed,  imjjortant 
that  the  standard  of  li\ing  in  all  cla.sses  should  be  high; 
that  is,  it  should  include  the  comforts  of  life,  the  means 
of  neatness  and  order  in  our  dwellings,  and  such  supplies 
of  our  wants  as  are  fitted  to  secure  vigorous  health.  But 
how  many  waste  their  earnings  on  indulgences  which 
may  be  sfxired,  and  thus  have  no  resource  for  a  dark  day, 
and  are  always  trembling  on  the  brink  of  pauperism? 
Needless  expenses  keep  many  too  poor  for  self-improve- 
ment. And  here  let  nie  s;iy  that  expensive  habits  among 
the  more  prosperous  labourers  often  interfere  with  the 
mental  culture  of  themselves  and  their  families.  How 
many  among  them  sacrifice  improvement  to  appetite! 
Mow  many  sacrifice  it  to  the  love  of  show,  to  the  desire 
of  outstripping  others,  and  lo  habits  of  expense  which 
grow  out  of  this  insatiable  i>assion!  In  a  country  so 
thriving  and  luxurious  as  ours,  the  labourer  is  in  danger 
of  contracting  artificial  wants  and  diseased  tastes;  and  to 
gratify  these,  he  gives  himself  wholly  to  accumulation,  and 
sells  his  mind  for  gain.  Our  unparalleled  prosperity  has 
not  been  an  unmixed  good.  It  has  inflamed  cupidity, 
has  diseased  the  imagination  with  dreams  of  boundless 
success,  and  plunged  a  vast  multitude  into  excessive  toils, 
feverish  competitions,  and  exhausting  cares.     A  labourer, 


having  secured  a  neat  home  and  a  wholesome  table, 
should  ask  nothing  more  for  the  senses;  but  should  con- 
secrate his  leisure,  and  what  may  be  spared  of  his  earn- 
ings, to  the  culture  of  himself  and  his  family,  to  the  best 
books,  to  the  best  leaching,  to  pleasant  and  profitable  inter- 
course, lo  sympathy  and  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  Unhappily^ 
the  labourer,  if  prosperous,  is  anxious  to  ape  the  rich  man, 
instead  of  tr)'ing  to  rise  above  him,  as  he  often  may,  by 
noble  acquisitions.  The  young  in  particuUu-,  the  appren- 
tice and  the  female  domestic,  catch  a  taste  for  fashion, 
and  on  this  altar  sacrifice  too  often  their  uprightness,  and 
almost  always  the  spirit  of  improvement,  dooming  them- 
selves to  ignorance,  if  not  to  vice,  for  a  vain  .show.  Is 
this  evil  without  remedy?  Is  human  nature  always  to  be 
sacrificed  to  outward  decoration?  Is  the  outward  always 
to  triumph  over  the  inward  man?  Is  nobleness  of  senti- 
ment never  to  spring  up  among  us?  May  not  a  reform  in 
this  particular  begin  in  the  labouring  class,  since  it  seems 
so  desperate  among  the  more  prosperous?  Cannot  the 
labourer,  whose  condition  calls  him  so  loudly  to  simplicity 
of  taste  and  habits,  take  his  stand  against  that  love  of 
dress  which  dissipates  and  cornipts  so  many  minds 
among  the  opulent?  Cannot  the  labouring  class  refuse  to 
measure  men  by  outward  success,  and  pour  utter  scorn  on 
all  pretensions  founded  on  outward  show  or  condition? 
Sure  I  am  that,  were  they  to  study  plainness  of  dress  and 
simplicity  of  living,  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  true 
elevaiiun,  they  would  surpass  in  intellect,  m  taste,  in 
honourable  (jualities,  and  in  present  enjoyment,  that  great 
l)ro[>ortion  of  the  prosperous  who  are  softened  into  indul- 
gence or  enslaved  to  empty  show,  liy  such  self-denial, 
how  might  the  burden  of  labour  be  lightened,  and  time 
and  strength  redeemed  for  improvement! 

Another  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  of  not  a  few 
labourers,  as  I  believe,  is  their  ignorance  on  the  subject 
of  Health.  Health  is  the  working  man's  fortune,  and  he 
ought  to  watch  over  it,  more  than  the  capitalist  over  his 
large  investments.  Health  lightens  the  efforts  of  body 
and  mind.  It  enables  a  man  to  crowd  much  work  into  a 
narrow  compass.  Without  it,  little  can  be  earned,  and 
that  little  by  slow,  exhausting  toil.  For  these  reasons  I 
cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a  good  omen  that  the  press  is 
circulaimg  among  us  cheap  works,  in  which  much  useful 
knowledge  is  given  of  the  structure,  and  functions,  and 
laws  of  the  hunian  body.  It  is  in  no  small  measure 
through  our  own  imprudence  that  disease  and  debility  are 
incurred,  and  one  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  Knowledge. 
Once  let  the  mass  of  the  j)eople  be  instructed  in  their 
own  frames,  jet  them  understand  clearly  that  disease  is  not 
an  accident,  but  has  fixed  causes,  many  of  which  they  can 
avert,  and  a  great  amount  of  suffering,  want,  and  conse- 
quent intellectual  depression  will  be  removed.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  thought  to  digress  too  far,  when  I  add,  that 
were  the  mass  of  the  community  more  enlightened  on 
these  points,  they  would  apply  their  knowledge,  not  only 
lo  their  private  habits,  but  to  the  government  of  the  citj', 
and  would  insist  on  municipal  regulations  favouring 
general  health.  This  ihcy  owe  to  themselves.  1  hey 
ought  lo  require  a  system  of  measures  for  effectually 
cleansing  the  city;  for  supplying  it  with  pure  water,  eithtr 
at  public  expense  or  by  a  private  corporation;  and  for 
prohibiting  the  erection  or  the  letting  of  such  buildings 
as  must  generate  disease.  What  a  sad  thought  is  it,  that 
in  this  metropolis,  the  blessings  which  CJod  i>ours  pro- 
fusely on  bird  and  beast,  the  blessings  of  air,  and  lights 
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-i'r:  iinir-irtj  :c  r.:i::al  '^f=.  Th-r  ointenpc  of  labour  of 
T-_.  r.  I  ra.~i  r:«:<rr.  j=  i  rrb:  cf  ~e  eld  aristocratic 
-^-/I'li'-r!  -vi-^.:;-.  ::rrLer--  rr:*:r:':cc  r:ide  as  unworthy 

.r  i  ^rr.i-cr::^--  ir.ii  n—^v  i:c  :iiz  w.th  ccher  prejudices 
:t  v-r  T^— '=  y.-x  :r^=.  .*r.c  r-.e  r=sd:a  mcat  h-e  happv. 
.:  "..■:  .~-ir:  ::r  :.  ;.»^Ti  :f~ti::::  rss^eci  iheniiselves  who  are 
i-jT-rri  Tr=^'fz-::  z"  1-  iTHj^c  thcc:.  A  Tocaricn  loc'ked 
:r.  ii  ir-T-iiii::^  ^-11  ^-r-  i  trn'ierjrv  to  degrade  those 
■x':y.  ::.l:-v  .-  A-rz^.  y^^  "^-th  the  idea  of  something 
1  :-r  !-  zLir..:^  Liri:'ir  ^  -.-zre  j  »:tr.ethT:»:  shocking  to  a 
rrl:^.;':.T  njj:  :-  ijt-t  thic^ht  that  the  esr.^rloymenc  which 
I  r;»i  r-ii  :ri.i:j:rri  ::-  --.:  tisz  tnj."orlr>'  of  the  human 
73.:t.  iz:-i.i  :e  ur.T:nhT  :t"ar.Tnir- evenof  the  highesi. 
If.  :r.dr*r-i.  th-rr  Trrr  ^.-  ==iZL':}-:zer.t  which  could  not 
he  i:i-cr_?c-i.  x:th.  ir.d  ^hi-ih  y^:  :=r.ded  to  degnde  such 
i-r  — :jr.t  'c  It'.  ;crz.  t;  :t.  I  :?h«:cl-i  siy  that  it  ought  to 
Zn  ;h-irr-i  ry  thr  — h:'--e  noe.  arji  th'^  neutralised  bv 
extr--rr.t  i."*:  ::v  :zit=ic  : :  ce;r-f  laid  as  the  sole 
vicat::-  ■:-  :-r  — ^r.  :7  a  :'rw.  Let  r.o  human  being  be 
tr:£dr.  :r.  5".  :r:  -rr  trro-ien  urLder:.xt  for  the  outward 
trisrent;-  •::  :hr  Siitr.  S«:>  tar  :>  n--inual  bbour  from 
-icr.r.r.j  ■::-:;-■.•.:  :r  *l™ht.  :hj.t  it  will  probably  be  found, 
Then  -r.itrri  -^ith  rr»=  =:ecLr*  ■::  sp'rir^.  culture,  to  foster 
a  :?*:ur.  ier  'u-icmi-r.-  a  keener  cbserration.  a  more  creative 
:nu^r-it:;r-  2r.i  a  turer  taste,  than  any  other  vocation. 
Man  th:nk>  c:  the  few.  God  :f  the  many:  and  the  many 
will  be  found  at  len^h  tc  have  within  their  reach  the 
r.v-.<z  encctual  mean?  of  progress 

A".':ther  enoouni-hn^  c:^;.;n:5tl^ce  of  the  times  is  the 
rreaticn  cf  a  :«:rular  litemture,  which  puts  within  the 
reach  of  the  :ab*,-'uhn^*  u'jiss  :he  means  of  knowledge,  in 
whatever  branch  they  w:>h  to  cutti\-ate.  Amidst  the 
•.vorthle>-=  v^lun'.es  wh:ch  are  every  day  sent  from  the 
pre<s  f..tr  mere  '.nvasemen:.  there  are  books  of  great  value 
in  zV.  de:artnicn:s.  published  for  the  benetit  of  the  mass 
of  reader?.  M:nes  of  inestimable  truth  are  thus  o|x*n  to 
all  wh'.«  are  re>o!ved  to  think  and  learn.  Literature  is 
now  adaptin*:  itself  to  all  wants,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  a  new  fonn  vf  it  will  soon  appear  for  the  si>ecial 
benefit  of  the  labouring  classes.  This  will  have  for  its 
obietit  to  show  the  proLiress  of  the  %-arious  useful  arts,  and 
to  preser\-e  the  memor\-  of  their  founders,  and  of  men 
who  have  laid  the  world  under  obligation  by  great  inven- 
tion^. Ever>-  trade  has  distinguished  names  in  its  history. 
Some  trades  can  number,  among  those  who  have  followed 
them,  philosojihers.  jwets,  men  of  true  genius.  I  woulil 
suggest  to  the  members  of  this  Association  whether  a 
course  of  lectures,  intended  to  illustrate  the  histor\*  of  the 
more  important  trades,  and  of  the  great  blessings  they 
have  conferred  on  society,  and  of  the  eminent  individuals 
who  have  practised  them,  might  not  do  much  to  instruct 
and,  at  the  siime  time,  to  elevate  them.  Such  a  course 
would  carry  them  far  into  the  jxist,  would  open  to  them 
much  interesting  information,  and  at  the  .same  time  intro- 
duce them  to  men  whom  they  may  well  make  their 
models.  I  would  go  farther.  I  should  bo  pleased  to 
see  the  members  of  an  important  trade  setting  ajKirt  an 
anniversar\*  for  the  commemoration  of  those  who  have 
shed  lustre  on  it  by  their  virtues,  their  discoveries,  their 
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IS.  It  is  time  that  honour  should  be  awarded  on 
higher  jjrinciples  than  have  governed  the  judf^mcnt  of 
past  ages.  Surely  the  inventor  of  the  press,  the  discoverer 
of  the  tomixiss,  the  men  who  have  applied  the  power  of 
steam  to  machinery,  have  hrought  the  human  race  more 
largely  into  their  debt  than  the  bloody  race  of  conquerors, 
and  even  than  many  beneficent  princes.  Antiquity  ex- 
ahed  mto  Divinities  the  first  cultivators  of  wheal  and  the 
useful  plants,  and  the  first  forgers  of  metals;  and  we,  in 
these  maturer  ages  of  the  world,  have  still  greater  names 
to  boast  in  the  records  of  useful  art  l^t  their  memor)* 
be  preserved  to  kindle  a  generous  emulation  in  those  who 
have  entered  into  their  labours. 

Another  circumstance,  encouraging  the  hope  of  progress 
in  the  labouring  class,  is  to  be  found  in  the  juster  views 
they  are  beginning  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
their  children.  On  this  foundation,  indeed,  our  hope  for 
all  classes  must  chielly  resL  All  are  to  rise  thietly  by  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  young.  Not  that  I  would  say,  as  is 
sometimes  rashly  said,  that  none  tiut  the  young  can  im- 
prove. I  give  up  no  age  as  desperate.  Men  who  have 
lived  thirty,  or  fifty  years,  are  not  to  feel  as  if  the  door 
was  shut  upon  them.  Every  man  who  thirsts  to  become 
something  better  has  in  that  desire  a  pledge  that  his 
labour  will  not  be  in  vain.  None  are  too  old  to  learn. 
The  world,  from  our  first  to  our  last  hour,  is  our  school, 
and  the  whole  of  life  has  but  one  great  pur(>ose— educa- 
tion. Still,  the  rhildj  nnrorrnpted,  unhardened,  i^  the 
most  hopeful  subject;  and  va.stly  mure,  1  believe,  is  here- 
after to  be  done  for  children,  than  ever  before,  by  the 
gradual  spread  of  a  simple  truth,  almost  too  simple,  one 
would  think,  to  need  exposition,  yet  up  to  this  day  wilfully 
neglected,  namely,  that  education  is  a  sham,  a  cheat, 
unless  carried  on  by  able,  accomplished  teachers.  The 
dignity  of  the  vocation  of  a  teacher  is  beginning  to  be 
understood,  the  idea  is  dawning  on  us  that  no  office  ran 
comjKire  in  solemnity  and  importance  with  that  of  training 
the  child  ;  that  skill  to  form  the  young  to  energy,  truth, 
and  virtue,  is  worth  more  than  the  knowledge  of  all  other 
arts  and  sciences;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  encourage- 
ment of  excellent  teachers  is  the  first  duty  which  a  com- 
munity owes  to  itself.  I  say,  the  truth  is  dawning;  and 
it  must  make  its  way.  The  instruction  of  the  children  of 
all  classes,  es|x?cially  of  the  labouru^g  class,  has  as  yet 
been  too  generally  committed  to  unprepared,  unskilful 
hands,  and  of  course  the  school  is  in  general  little  more  than 
a  name.  The  whole  worth  of  a  school  lies  in  the  teacher. 
You  may  accumulate  the  most  expensive  apparatus  for 
msiruction;  but  without  an  intellectual,  gifted  teacher,  it 
i.s  little  better  than  rubbish;  and  su<:h  a  teacher,  without 
apjiaratus,  may  effect  the  ha|i[>iest  results.  Our  university 
boasts,  and  with  justice,  of  its  library,  cabinets,  and  philo- 
sophical instruments;  but  these  are  lifeless,  profitless, 
except  as  made  effectual  by  the  men  who  use  them.  A 
few  eminent  men,  skilled  to  understand,  reach,  and 
quicken  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  are  worth  all  these 
helps.  And  I  say  this,  becnuse  it  is  commonly  thought 
that  the  children  of  the  labouring  class  cannot  be 
advanced,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  parents  to 
furnish  a  variety  of  books  and  other  apparatus.  Ihit,  in 
education,  various  books  and  im[)lenienls  are  not  the 
great  requisites,  but  a  high  order  of  teachers.  In  truth, 
a  few  books  do  better  than  many.  The  obje<:t  of  edu- 
cation is  not  so  much  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge, as  to  awaken  the  faculties  and  give  the  pupil  the 
use  of  his  own  mind;  and  one  book,  taught  by  a  man 


who  knott's  how  to  accomplish  these  ends,  is  worth  more 
than  libraries  as  usually  read.     It  is  not  necessary  that 
much  should  be  taught  in  youth,  but  that  a  little  should 
be    taught    jihilosophically,    profoundly,    livingly.       Fnr 
example,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  pupil  be  carried  over 
the  history  of  the  world  from  the  deluge  to  the  present 
day.     Let  him  be  helped  to  read  a  single  history  wisely, 
to  apply  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  to  its  state- 
ments, to  trace  the  causes  and  effects  of  events,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  motives  of  actions,  to  obser\'e  the  workings 
of  human  nature  in  what  is  done  and  suflTered.  to  judge 
impartially  of  action   and  character,  to  sympathise  with 
what  is  noble,  to  detect  the  spirit  of  an  aye  in  different 
forms  from  our  own,  to  .seize  the  great  truths  which  are 
wrapped  up  in  details,  and  to  discern  a  moral  Providence, 
a  retribution,  amidst  all  corrujuions  and  changes;  let  him 
learn  to  read  a  single  history  thus,  and  he  has  learned  to 
read  all  histories;  he  is  prepared  to  study,  as  he  may  have 
lime  in  future  life,  the  whole  course  of  human  events;  he 
is  better  educated  by  this  one  book  than  he  would  be  by 
all  the  histories  in  all   languages  as  commonly  taught 
The  education  of  the  labourer's  children  need  never  stop 
for  want  of  books  and  apparatus.     More  of  them  would 
do  good,  but  enough  may  be  easily  obtained.     What  we 
want  is,  a  race  of  teachers  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
oi  the  mind,  gifted  men  and  women,  who  shall  res|>ecl 
human  nature  in  the  child,  and  strive  to  touch  and  gently 
bring  out  his  best  powers  and  sympathies;  and  who  shall 
devote  themselves  to  this  as  the  great  end  of  life.     This 
good  I  tnist  is  to  come,  but  it  comes  slowly.     The  esta- 
blishment of  normal  schools  shows  that  the  want  of  it 
begins  to  be  felt      This  good  requires  that  education 
shall  be  recognised   by  the   community   as   its   highest 
interest  and  duty.      It  requires  that  the   instructors  of 
youth  shall  take  prccetlence  of  the  money-getting  classes, 
and  that  the  woman  of  fashion  shall  fall  behind  the  female 
teacher.     It  requires  that  jiarents  shall  sacrifice:  show  and 
pleasure  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best  possible  helps  and 
guides  for  their  children.     Not  that  a  great  pecuniar)' 
compensation  is  to  create  good  teachers;  these  must  be 
formed  by  individual  impuJse,  by  a  genuine  interest  in 
education;  but  good  impulse  must  be  seconded  by  out- 
ward   circumstances;   and   ihc  means  of  cducijtion  will 
always  bear  a  proporlion  to  the  respect  in  which  theofilce 
of  teacher  is  held  in  the  community. 

Happily,  in  this  counlr}',  the  true  idea  of  education,  of 
its  nature  and  supreme  importance,  is  silently  working 
and  gains  ground.  Those  of  us  who  look  back  on  half  a 
centurj*  see  a  real,  great  improvement  in  schools  and  in 
the  standard  of  instruction.  What  should  encourage  this 
movement  in  this  country  is,  th.al  nothing  is  ivanting  here 
to  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  labouring  class,  hut 
that  a  spring  should  be  given  to  the  child,  and  that  the 
art  of  thinking  justly  and  strongly  should  be  formed  in 
early  life ;  for,  this  prei)aration  l-)eing  made,  the  circum- 
stances of  future  life  will  almost  of  themselves  carry  on 
the  work  of  improvement-  It  is  one  of  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  free  institutions,  that  they  are  constant  stimu- 
lants to  the  intellect ;  that  they  furnish,  in  rapid  succession, 
<iuitkening  subjects  of  thought  and  discussion.  A  whole 
people  at  the  same  moment  are  moved  to  reflect,  reason, 
judge,  and  act  on  matters  of  deep  and  universal  concern ; 
and  where  the  capacity  of  thought  has  received  wise 
culture,  the  mtellect,  unconsciously,  by  an  almost  irresis- 
tible sympathy,  is  kept  periKtually  alive.  The  mind,  like 
the  body,  depends  on  the  climate  it  hves  in,  on  the  air  it 
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brcatlwi;  and  ihc  ur  of  freedoa  k  fandoi 
CTpaiw^ingitoadcytenotdfCMPcdol' iinilera 
Tm  itfffWhrt  of  bbert),  hvwcrcr,  araib  tjttie,  c>^°fl* 
vbcsc  ihe  v»d  hdtt  IcaniiDd  to  dnnk  (or  the  irqiiMtioa 
of  tmtli.  The  uaihipkii^  Md  pMMOMte  «c  homed  by 
ii  Into  ruinoas  cxccK. 

The  lai  pound  of  bopc  Cor  the  deration  of  the 
fibonrov  and  the  dbcf  aod  the  nu»t  umlaininfi  it  the 
of  the  prindpto  of  Chfwrnmty,  The 
of  thk  rehgioaart  DoCtobcjad|pedfrom 
the  pMC  Up  lo  thai  tine  k  has  been  made  a  political 
engine^  and  in  other  wayi  perrcned.  Bm  its  tnie  spim, 
the  spirit  of  brodmhood  and  freedom,  i»  tw^ianing  to  be 
ttodcntood,  and  this  wiD  undo  the  wort  which  oppoaiie 
piociplei  have  been  canTiDg  on  for  agca.  Chiiitianii.y 
IS  the  only  eSectnal  remedy  far  the  fearful  evils  of  modetn 
ctvtiiauioa — a  tjrstem  which  teaches  its  memhcrs  to  grasp 
Al  evemhini^  and  to  rite  above  ererybody,  as  the  great 
aims  of  life.  Of  stich  a  cmbsation  the  nalxual  fruits  are, 
contempt  of  others'  r^fats,  fraud,  oppression,  a  gambling 
•ptrit  in  trade,  rcckie^  adventure,  and  commercial  con- 
voiiions,  all  tending  to  imf^jvcmh  the  labourer  and  to 
render  every  condition  inv^^cure.  Relief  is  to  rome,  and 
can  only  come,  from  the  new  application  of  Christian 
prinnples,  of  universal  justice,  and  univenal  love,  to  social 
mstitutionn,  to  commerce,  to  business,  to  active  life.  This 
apfilication  has  begun,  and  the  labourer,  above  all  men,  is 
to  feci  itK  happy  and  exalting  influences. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  circumstances  which  inspire 
hopes  of  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  classes.  To  these 
might  be  added  other  strong  grounds  of  encouragement, 
to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  the 
|)Cffectiom  and  providence  of  (>od,  and  in  the  prophetic 
intimations  of  his  word.  But  these  1  pass  over.  Trom 
all  I  derive  strong  hopes  for  the  mass  of  men.  I  do  not, 
cannot  see.  why  manual  toil  and  self-improvement  may 
not  go  on  in  friendly  union.  1  do  not  see  why  the 
labourer  may  not  attain  to  refined  habits  and  manners  as 
truly  as  other  men.  I  do  not  see  why  convensation  under 
h  A  humble  roof  may  not  be  cheered  by  wit  and  exalted 
hy  intelligence.  I  do  not  see  why,  amidst  his  toiLi,  he 
may  not  cast  his  eye  around  on  God's  glorious  creation, 
arul  be  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  the  sight.  1  do 
ikH  sec  why  the  great  ideas  which  exalt  humanity — those 
of  the  Infinite  I'ather,  of  Perfection,  of  our  nearness  to 
(fod,  and  of  the  purpose  of  our  being,  may  not  grow 
bright  and  strong  in  the  labourer's  mind.  Society,  I  trust, 
is  tending  towards  a  condition  in  which  it  will  look  back 
with  astonishment  at  the  present  neglect  or  perversion  of 
human  powers.  In  the  development  of  a  more  enlarged 
philanthropy,  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  spirit  of 
brotherhcxxl,  in  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  every 
human  being,  we  have  the  dawn  and  promise  of  a  better 
a^e,  when  no  man  will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  eleva- 
tion but  by  Ins  own  fault;  when  the  evil  doctrine,  worthy 
df  the  arch  (lend,  tliat  sot  ial  order  demands  the  depres- 
sion of  the  moss  of  men  will  be  rejected  with  horror  and 
Kom  ;  when  the  great  object  of  the  community  will  be  to 
(Ki:umutate  meaai  and  influences  for  awakening  and 
rspanding  the  best  jKjwers  of  all  classes  ;  when  far  less 
will  be  exi«ndcd  on  the  Uxly  and  for  more  on  the  mind; 
»hcn  men  of  uncommon  gift.-*  for  the  instruction  of  their 
race  will  be  sent  forth  to  carry  light  and  strength  into 
every  *[»hcrc  of  human  life ;  when  spacious  libraries, 
iollcriions  of  the  fine  arts,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and 
■M  the  msiJtution»  by  which  tlic  people  may  be  refined 
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howefec,be  true  to  iiiysdf  &i  I  not  add  that  I 
icais  as  wen  as  hopes.    Uneisnot  left  metocoiaq 
this  point,  but  wtthoBl  a  reference  to  it  I  rfwM  MM 
you  the  whole  truth.     Iwotdd  ooc   ~       '      ' 
or  others  the  tne  chaiartfT  of  the  wcrid  vc  live 
Human  imperfectxm  throws  an  uncettaimy  over 
fntore.     Society,  like  the  natural  vodd,  holds  in  its  bos 
feaifid  eletnents.     VMio  can  hope  thst  the  slotms  «h 
have  bowled  orer  past  ages  have  spent  aH  their  favce?^ 
It  is  pomible  that  the  labonring  ciasm^  by 
tkess,  their  passionatencss,  tfaor  iealoasaes  tH  the  more] 
prospenxEs,  and  their  sobservieocy  to  parties  and  political 
leaders,  may  turn  all  their  bright  ptospccts  into  **»fa**^% 
may  blight  the  hopes  which  philanthropy  now  cfaerishcrj 
of  a  happier  and  holier  social  state.     It  is  abo  possible  iq 
this  mysterious  state  of  things,  that  evil  may  conoe  to  them 
from  causes  which  are  thought  to  promise  them  nothing 
but  good.     The  present  anxiety  and  uniretsal  dcsite  is  lo 
make  the  country  rich,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  its 
growing  wealth  is  necessarily  to  benefit  all  conditioos. 
But  is  this  consequence  sure?     May  not  a  country  be 
rich,  and  yet  great  numbers  of  the  people  be  woefully 
depressed?     In  Ei^and,  the  richest  nation  under  heaven, 
how  sad,  how  degraded,  the  state  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufactiuing classes!     It  is  thought  that  the  institutions 
of  this  country  give  on  assurance  that  growing  wealth  will 
here  equally  benefit  and  cany  forward  all  portions  of  the 
community.     1  hope  so  ;  but   I  am  not  sure.     At   the 
present  time  a  momentous  change  is  taking  plac^e  in  our 
condition.     The  improvement   in  steam  navigation   has 
half  annihibted  the  space  between  Europe  and  America, 
and  by  the  progress  of  invention  the  two  continents  are 
to  be  more  and  more  placed  side  by  side,     ^^'e  hail  this 
triumph  of  the  arts  with  exultation.     We  look  forward  to 
the  approaching  spring,  when  this  metropolis    is  to  be 
linked  with  England  by  a  line  of  steamboats,  as  a  proud 
era  in  our  history.     That  a  great   temporary   excitement 
will  be  given  to  industry,  and  that  our  wealth  and  numbers 
will   increase,  admits   no  dispute.     Hui   this   is  a  small 
matter.     The  great  question   is,   Will  the  moss    of  the 
|>eople  be  permanently  advanced  in   the  comforts  of  life, 
and,  still  more,  in  intelligence  and  character,  in  the  cultiue 
of  their  highest  powers  and  afiections  ?     It  is  not  enough 
lo  grow,  if  our  growth  is  lo  resemble  that  of  other  populous 
places.     Better  continue  as  we  are,  better  e\en  decline, 
than  tread  in  the  steps  of  any  great  city,  whether  of  past 
or  present  times.      1  doubt  not  that,  under  Clod's  provi- 
dence,  the  approximation   of  Europe   and  America  is 
ultimately  to   be   a   blessing  to  both  ;   but  without  our 
vigilance,    the     nearer    effects    may    be    more    or   less 
disastrous.     It  cannot  be  doubled  that  for  a  lime  many 
among  us,  especially  in  ihe  prosperous  cbsscs,   will  be 
more  and  more  infected  from  abroad,  will   sympathise 
more  with  the  institutions,  and  calch  more  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  the  Old  World.     As  a  j)eople  we  want  moral 
independence.     We  bow  to  "the  great"  of  other  countries;, 
and  we  shall  become  for  a  time  more  and  more  servile  in 
our  imitation.     But  this,   though   had,   may  not  be  the 
worst  result     I  would  ask.  What   is  to  be  the  eifect  of 
bringing  the  labouring  classes  of  Europe  twice  as  near  us 
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as  they  now  are  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of  a  competition 
that  is  to  depress  tie  labouring  classes  here?  Can  the 
workman  here  stand  his  grouml  against  the  half-famished, 
ignorant  workmen  of  Euro])e,  who  will  toil  for  any  wages, 
and  who  never  think  of  redeeming  an  hour  for  jtersonal 
improvement?  Is  there  no  danger  that,  with  increasing 
intercourse  with  Europe,  we  shall  import  the  striking, 
fearful  contrasts  which  there  divide  one  people  into 
separate  nations  ?  Sooner  than  that  our  labouring  class 
should  become  a  European  po[iiilacc,  a  good  man  would 
almost  wish  that  per]>etual  hurricanes,  driving  every  ship 
from  the  ocean,  should  sever  wholly  the  two  hemispheres 
from  each  other.  Heaven  preser\e  us  from  the  antici- 
pated benefits  of  nearer  connection  with  Europe,  if  with 
these  must  come  the  degradation  which  we  see  or  read  of 
among  the  squalid  [loor  of  her  great  cities,  among  the 
overworked  operatives  of  her  manufactories,  among  her 
Ignorant  and  half-brutaliscd  peasants  !  Anything,  every- 
thing should  he  done  to  save  us  from  the  social  evils 
which  deform  the  Old  World  and  to  build  up  here  an 
intelligent,  right  minded,  self-respecting  population.  If 
this  end  should  require  us  to  change  our  [jrcsent  modes  of 
life,  to  narrow  our  foreign  connections,  to  desist  from  the 
race  of  commerrial  and  manufacturing  competition  with 
Europe;  if  it  should  require  that  our  great  cities  should 
cease  to  grow,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  our  trading 
population  should  return  to  labour,  these  requisitions  ought 
to  be  obeyed.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  our  present  civili- 
sation contains  strong  tendencies  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  depression  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community ; 
and  this  influence  ought  to  he  thought  of,  studied, 
watchedj  withstood,  with  a  stern,  solemn  [Hirpose  of  with- 
holding no  sacrifice  by  wliluh  it  may  be  counteracted. 

Perhaps  the  fears  now  expressed  may  be  groundless. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  adopt  them.  My  end  will  be  gained 
if  I  can  lead  you  to  study  habitually  and  zealously  the 
influence  of  changes  and  measures  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  labouring  class.  There  is  no  subject  on 
which  your  thoughts  should  turn  more  frequently  than  on 
this.  Many  of  you  busy  yourselves  with  other  quesdons, 
such  as  the  probable  result  of  the  next  election  of  the 
President,  or  the  prospects  of  this  or  that  party.  But  these 
are  insignificant  romparcd  with  the  great  qucation^ 
Whether  the  labouring  classes  here  are  destined  to  the 
ignorance  and  depression  of  the  lower  ranks  of  Europe, 
or  whether  they  can  secure  to  themselves  the  means  of 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.  You  are  cheated^  you 
are  false  to  yourselves,  when  you  suffer  politicians  to 
absorb  you  in  their  selfish  purposes,  and  to  draw  you 
away  from  this  great  question.  Give  the  first  place  in 
your  thoughts  to  this.  Carry  it  away  with  you  from  the 
pre.sent  lecture:  discuss  it  together;  study  it  when  alone; 
let  your  best  heads  work  on  it;  resolve  that  nothing  shall 
he  wanting  on  your  part  to  secure  the  means  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  well-being  to  yourselveii,  and  to  those  who 
may  come  after  you. 

In  these  lectures  I  have  expressed  a  strong  interest  in 
the  labouring  portion  of  the  community;  but  I  have  no 
fiartiality  to  them,  considered  merely  as  labourers.  My 
mind  is  attracted  to  them  because  they  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  human  race.  My  great  interest  is  in 
Human  Nature,  and  in  the  working  classes  as  its  most 
numerous  representatives,  'i'o  those  who  look  on  this 
nature  with  contempt  or  mter  distrust,  such  language  may 
seem  a  mere  form,  or  may  be  construed  as  a  sign  of  the 
predominance  of  imagination  and  feeling  over  the  judg- 


ment. No  matter.  The  pity  of  these  sceptics  I  can 
return.  Their  wonder  at  my  credulity  cannot  surpass 
the  sorrowful  astonishment  with  which  I  look  on  their 
indifference  to  the  fortunes  of  their  race.  In  spite  of  all 
their  doubts  and  scolTs,  Human  Nature  is  still  most  dear 
to  me.  When  I  behold  it  manifested  in  its  perfect  pro- 
j)ortions  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  cannot  but  revere  it  as  the  true 
Temple  of  the  Divinity.  When  I  see  it  as  revealed  in  the 
great  and  good  of  all  times,  I  bless  God  for  those  multi- 
plied and  growing  proofs  of  its  high  destiny.  When  I  see 
it  bruised,  beaten  down^ — stifled  by  ignorance  and  vice,  by 
oppression,  injustice,  and  grinding  toil,  I  weep  for  it,  and 
feel  that  ever)'  man  should  be  ready  to  sufltr  for  its 
redemption.  I  do  and  I  must  liope  for  its  progress.  But, 
in  saymg  this,  I  am  not  blind  to  its  immediate  dangers. 
I  am  not  sure  that  dark  clouds  and  desolating  storms  arc 
not  even  now  gathering  over  the  world.  When  we  look 
back  on  the  mysterious  hislory  of  the  human  race,  we  sec 
that  Providence  has  made  use  of  fearful  revolutions  as  the 
means  of  sweeping  away  the  abuses  of  ages,  and  of  bring- 
ing forward  mankind  to  their  present  improvement. 
Whether  such  revolutions  may  not  be  in  store  for  our 
own  times,  I  know  not.  The  present  civilisation  of  the 
Christian  world  presents  much  to  awaken  doubt  and 
apprehension.  It  stands  in  direct  hostility  to  the  great 
ideas  of  Christianity.  It  is  selfish,  mercenary,  sensual. 
Such  a  civilisation  cannot,  must  not  endure  for  ever. 
How  it  is  to  be  su[)[jlanted,  I  know  not.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  doomed,  like  the  old  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, to  be  quenched  in  blood.  I  trust  that  the  works  cf 
ages  are  not  to  be  laid  low  by  violence,  rapine,  and  the 
all-devouring  sword.  I  trust  that  the  existing  social  stale 
contains  in  its  bosom  something  better  than  it  has  yet 
unfolded.  I  trust  that  a  brighter  future  is  to  come,  not 
from  the  desolation,  but  from  gradual,  meliorating  changes 
of  the  present.  Among  the  changes  to  which  I  look  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Modern  world,  one  of  the  chief  is  the 
intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  labouring  clasr. 
The  impulses  which  are  to  reform  and  quicken  society 
are  probably  to  come,  not  from  its  more  conspicuous,  but 
from  its  obscurer  divisions;  and  among  these  I  see  with 
joy  new  wants,  principles,  and  aspirations  beginning  to 
unfold  themselves.  I^t  what  is  already  won  give  us 
courage.  Let  faith  in  a  parental  Pro\'idence  give  fs 
courage;  and  if  we  are  to  be  disappointed  in  die  present, 
let  us  never  doubt  that  the  great  interests  of  human  nature 
are  still  secure  under  the  eye  and  care  of  an  Almigh;^' 
Friend. 

JVoU  for  the  third  head. — Under  the  third  head  of  tht 
Lectures,  in  which  some  of  the  encouraging  circumstances 
of  the  times  are  stated,  I  might  have  spoken  of  the  singular 
advantages  and  means  of  progress  enjoyed  by  the  Labourer 
in  this  metropolis.  It  is  believed  that  there  cannot  be 
found  another  city  in  the  world  in  which  the  labouring 
classes  are  as  much  improved,  possess  as  many  helps, 
enjoy  as  much  consideration,  exert  as  much  influence,  as 
in  this  place.  Had  I  jmrsued  this  subject,  I  should  have 
done  what  I  often  wished  to  do;  I  should  have  spoken  cf 
the  obligations  of  our  city  to  my  excellent  friend,  James 
Savage,  Esq.,  to  whose  unwearied  eflTorts  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  two  inestimable  institutions,  the  Provident 
Institution  for  Savings  and  the  Primary  Schools;  the 
former  giving  to  the  labourer  the  means  of  sustaining 
himself  in  rimes  of  pressure^  and  the  latter  placing  almost 
at  his  door  the  means  of  instruction  for  his  children  from 
the  earliest  age.     The  union  of  the  Primary  Schools  with 
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♦  /  .;,'..^;^r.;,^'/.'  J  :;.-,';  s  ",:./  jy 
:»  '  '/f  /  ,'/ .  r.*-  .  of  fr:.  .'./j  v-T.',-atK  t:.*:  tPitK,  I  f*-*,-!.  ir>,-n. 
I,',*,  ,r  "/r- ;^'>  r^y  t'/  O-*:  ^i'.-,*.  ^O  th:s  S*jJ/j';Ot  B-Jt  we 
i;/.  .*  'I'/  •» :  .'t'  '«'r  ';>ri  No  f',-^'.irnony.  ho»»r.i;r  fv-'.-W-.-.  if 
Mf*»'i  ',0  ir.  •.rit*r\*y  ir;  J^'Krjif  of  j.'r'riit  j^nn'iplc*.  is  ever 
I'y*  'j'.r'.i/K  w-riit  rfi.-tfi.  if  san'tifirfrd  by  a  -jirr.filc, 
I  .'..*,'.  lov  of  TitK.  u  K:;.'h'r  l'''rA-»*r  than  mnnS  is 
]/ '  •-  -H  »'^  work.  M:  V  tJ  .'jt  I'owr  ovtrsha^iow  us,  and 
T  'yf'/   Ai»K!fi  I) ,,  :,rA  of#<  fi  '-v*;ry  V/ul  to  truth! 

'1 '/ ::'A;f|r'-ri  ;i  hj/int'jr'il  iri»'T'-<*t  in  the  iA>or,  this  is  my 
'/'.;'»  I  «i',h  f,ot  f/*  'lifnini^.h  y^iir  syrnjKtthy  with  their 
tf'.*t,it*i  *  f,ftt\\tu,tr  I  womUI  inrre.'iv.-  it  Hut  their 
p»  >    ' -.!  1-.  ;ff*riri;".  ;ir'-   no*   th':ir  Wiii.-f  evils.     The  great 

#  <^TM  •;.  of  th*'  (^^,r  I-.,  not  th'-ir  |XA'erty,  unrierstandin;( 
tl  .  'Of!  iri  fill-  i|.,i::,|  t'-nv;,  tiut  (he  tendemy  of  their 
f*f.-.  i' '/f,  .  .'iti'l  of  ih'-ir  vKi;il  rank,  to  de^jradalion  of 
'.  ''1  **•''  *l''"i  tl,'-  f  liriMi.'in  sfiirit,  uT\f\  their  lot 
»»<r,l'!  ».M  Ih-  iritol«r;ilil«-,  K'rrriove  from  them  the  misery- 
»Ki*h  ih'-y  hfiJiff  on  themMrlvcif  by  eviUloing,  and  sei^a- 


i-'ji-tr  ::i:»i  et  -.-li-ic'tc-fl-  :zzri:  rcr  x^scrr  ^:re  m  this 
'..;rr.  T.i'.Ti  iJc  r*:;^  ^^"•""■r  zz^z  "-■:*  "*•-»"  gcei  faring 
•'x  .rr.r:  •;:ltC7  nirt  r-:c^  r-vress  :ii=  scxttzikil  So 
1.*  "-.  '..'X-  ,-4-.  r:.ij;7  i-Vrtr  r^rci  -rirz  cc  oacocas  j^iinst 
".'-■7  '-.":•  zr::  v-cr=:  1-5  TL=ci- =:>:r*  5cS=r:=it  aa»a^  the 
: ■''   :z^>ies  oc 

c-rr-.r-T-."-  -.:  n:=)er.i  C^—  di^^.rers  are  oftener 
%r'.  -i-r.:  '-y  :r.-r  zn-re  rv  zher  r-:*  irme  than  oar  he^jpis 

v:'.  thtT  i-jrcr  i-ir^;?  thir.  =:Lny  is>:r^  th*  nch  who  have 

r-j  •»:rc  :-.  c.,  r.-:-  •^z^n:<zir^  ccyfoz  10  nU  np  life,  to 
sarl-ty  tre  :r,f.r..t-=  cnvir^j  cf  — ,ir:  fcr  acdoo.  Accordiiw: 
*.o  'L  _T  :  rrstr.:  mcce?  cf  e^f  "jcirMn-  how  many  of  our 
da'Ji'hrtr-  are  vitinis  d  fxr-j:.  a  misery  cnkiiown  to  the 
yyjT.  ard  mere  •-r.toJenible  thir.  the  v-eariness  of  exces- 
sive X'y.\.  Tr-r  :ilc  V'Xinx  rr-an  spending  the  day  in 
exhihi::ri-  r,>  r>erson  in  the  street  ought  not  to  excite  the 
en\y  of  :he  overtasked  poor:  and  this  cumberer  of  the 
ground  :>  found  excluiivdy  among  the  rich. 

I   rc:.eat   it.   the  condition  of  the  poor  deserves  svm- 

T.athy:  Sut  let  us  not.  by  exa^^^ration  of  its  pains,  turn 

a-*ay  our  minds  from  the  great  inward  sources  of  their 

misvry.     In  this  city,  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the 

indigent  is  such  as  would  be  thought  eligible  elsewhen.-. 

Knsure  to  a  European  peasant  an  abundance  of  wheaten 

bread  throujrh  every  season  of  the  year,  and  he  would 

bless  his  easy  lot     Among  us.  many  a  poor  family,  if 

doomed  to  live  on  bread,  would  murmur  at  its  hard  fare : 

ancL  accordingly,  the  table  of  the  indigent  is  daily  sj)rcad 

with  condiments  and  viands  hardly  known  in  the  cottage 

of  the  Transatlantic   labourer.      The  (ireenlander  and 

I.a[/lander.  dwelling  in  huts,  and  liWng  on  food  comparetl 

;  with  which  the  accommodations  of  our  poor  are  abun- 

!  dant,  are  more  than  content.     They  would  not  exchange 

'  their  wastes  for  our  richest  soils  and  proudest  cities.     It 

'  is  not,  then,  the  physical  suffering  of  the  poor,  but  their 

f  relation  to  the   rest  of  society — the  want  of  means  of 
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inward  life,  the  degrading  influences  of  their  position — to 
which  their  chief  miser>'  is  to  be  traced. 

I^t  not  the  condition  of  the  poor  bo  s]x>ken  of  as 
necessarily  wretched.  Give  Ihem  the  Christian  spirit, 
and  they  would  find  in  their  lot  the  chief  elements  of 
good.  For  example,  the  domestic  affections  nmy  and  do 
grow  up  amon^  tlic  ])Oor,  and  these  are  tn  all  of  us  the 
I'hicf  springs  of  earthly  ha[>pincss.  And  it  deserves  con- 
sideration that  the  poor  have  their  advantages  as  well  as 
disadvantages  in  respect  to  domestic  ties.  Their  narrow 
condition  obliges  them  tu  do  more  for  one  another  than 
is  done  among  the  rich;  and  this  necessity,  as  is  well 
known,  sometimes  gives  a  vigour  and  tenderness  to  the 
love  of  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  not 
always  found  in  the  luxurious  classes,  where  wealth 
destroys  this  mutual  dependence — this  need  of  mutual 
heljx  Nor  let  it  be  s:iid  that  the  poor  cannot  enjoy 
domestic  happiness  for  want  of  the  means  of  educiiting 
their  children.  A  sound  moral  judgment  is  of  more 
value  in  education  than  all  wealth  and  all  talent. 
For  want  of  ihis»  the  children  of  men  of  genius  and 
opulence  are  often  the  worst  trained  in  the  community; 
and  if,  by  our  labours,  we  can  communicate  this  moral 
soundness  to  the  poor,  we  shall  open  among  them  the 
fountain  of  the  only  pure  domestic  felicity. 

In  this  countr)-  the  poor  might  enjoy  the  most  import- 
ant advantages  of  the  ricli,  had  they  the  moral  and 
religious  cultivation  consistent  with  their  lot.  Hooks  find 
their  way  into  every  house,  however  mean;  and  especially 
that  book  which  contains  more  nutriment  for  the  intellect, 
imagination,  and  heart  than  all  others — I  mean,  of  course, 
the  Bible.  And  I  am  confident  tliat  among  the  poor  are 
those  who  find  in  that  one  book  more  enjoyment,  more 
awakenmg  truth,  mt>re  lofty  and  beautiful  imager)',  more 
culture  to  the  whole  soul,  than  thousands  of  the  educated 
find  in  their  general  studies,  and  vastly  more  than  millions 
among  the  rich  find  in  that  sujK'rficial,  transitory  literature 
which  consumes  all  their  reading  hours. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  taste  are  not  denied  to 
the  poor,  but  might  easily  be  opened  to  them  by  a  wise 
moral  culture,  'true,  their  rooms  are  not  lined  with 
works  of  art;  but  the  living  beauty  of  nature  opens  on 
the  eyes  of  all  her  children;  and  we  know,  from  the 
histor>'  of  self-educated  genius,  that  sometimes  the  in- 
habitant of  a  hovel,  looking  out  on  the  serene  sky,  the 
illumined  cloud,  the  setting  sun,  has  received  into  his 
rapt  spirit  impressions  of  divine  majesty  and  loveliness, 
to  which  the  burning  words  of  poetry  give  but  faint  utter- 
ance. True,  the  rich  may  visit  distant  scenery,  and  feed 
Iheir  eyes  on  the  rarest  and  most  stupendous  manifesta- 
tions of  creative  power;  but  the  earth  and  common  sky 
reveal,  in  some  of  their  changeful  aspects,  a  grandeur  as 
awful  as  Niagara  or  the  Andes;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to 
the  poor  man,  in  his  ordinan,-  walks,  but  a  more  spiritual 
eye  to  discern  a  beauty  which  has  never  yet  been  em- 
bodied in  the  most  inspired  works  of  sculjtlure  or  painting. 

Thus  for  the  poor,  as  for  all  men,  there  are  jirovisions 
for  happiness;  and  it  deserves  remark  that  their  happiness 
has  a  peculiar  dignity.  It  is  more  honourable  to  be 
content  with  few  outward  means  than  with  many;  to  be 
cheerful  amidst  privation,  than  amidst  overflowing  plenty. 
A  poor  man,  livmg  on  bread  and  water  because  he  wiil 
not  ask  for  more  than  bare  sustenance  requires,  and 
leading  a  quiet,  cheerful  life  through  his  benevolent 
sympathies,  his  joy  in  duty,  his  trust  in  God,  is  one  of  the 
true  heroes  of  the  race,  and  understands  better  the  mean- 


ing of  happiness  than  we^  who  cannot  be  at  ease  unless 
we  clothe  ourselves  ''in  purple,  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day " — unless  we  surround,  defend,  and  adorn 
ourselves  ^^^th  all  the  products  of  nature  and  art.  His 
scantiness  of  outward  means  is  a  sign  of  inward  fulness, 
whilst  the  slavery  in  which  most  of  us  live  to  luxuries  and 
accommodations  shows  the  poverty  within. 

I  have  given  the  fair  side  of  the  poor  man's  lot  I  have 
shown  the  advantages  placed  within  his  reach;  but  I  do 
not  therefore  call  him  happy.  His  advantages  are  too 
commonly  lost  through  want  of  inward  culture.  The 
])oor  are  generally  wretched,  with  many  means  of  good. 
Think  not  that  I  mean  to  throw  one  false  colour  on  their 
actual  state.  It  is  miserable  enough  to  awaken  deep 
sympathy;  but  tlieir  misery  springs  not  so  much  from 
physical  causes,  which  cannot  be  withstood,  as  from  moral 
want.  The  moral  influences  of  their  condition,  of  their 
rank  in  society,  of  their  connection  with  other  classes — 
these  are  more  terrible  than  hunger  or  cold,  and  to  these 
1  desire  to  turn  your  chief  regard. 

What,  ihen»  are  the  moral  influences  of  poverty,  its 
influences  on  character,  which  deserve  our  chief  attention? 
As  one  of  its  most  fatal  effects,  I  would  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  imj>airs,  often  destroys,  self-respect.  I 
know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  the  institutions  of  this 
country  do  much  to  counteract  this  influence  of  poverty; 
but  still  it  exists,  and  works  frequent  debasement.  It  is 
hard  for  any  of  us  to  interpret  justly  our  own  nature;  and 
how  peculiarly  hard  for  the  poor!  Uninstructed  in  the 
import  and  dignity  of  their  rational  and  moral  powers, 
they  naturally  measure  themselves  by  their  outward  rank. 
Living  amidst  the  worshippers  of  wealth,  they  naturally 
feel  as  if  degraded  by  the  want  of  it.  They  read  in  the 
looks,  tones,  and  manners  of  the  world  the  evidences  of 
being  regarded  as  an  inferior  race,  and  want  inward  force 
to  repel  this  cruel,  disheartening  falsehood.  They  hear 
the  word  respeciahle  confined  to  other  conditions,  and 
the  word  imv  applied  to  their  own.  Now^  habitual  sub- 
jection to  slight  or  contempt  is  crushing  to  the  spirit  It 
is  exceedingly  hard  for  a  human  being  to  comprehend 
and  appreciate  himself  amidst  outward  humiliation. 
'I'hcre  is  no  greater  man  than  he  who  is  true  to  himself 
when  all  around  deny  and  for.sakc  him.  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  poor,  thus  abandoned,  should  idenlify  Ihcinselves 
with  their  lot;  that  in  their  rags  they  should  see  the  sign 
of  inward  as  well  as  outward  degradatitm? 

Another  cause  which  blights  their  self-respect  is  their 
dependence  for  pecuniary  aid.  It  is  hard  to  ask  alms 
and  retain  an  erect  mind.  Dependence  breeds  servility, 
and  he  who  has  stooped  to  another  cannot  be  just  to 
himself.  The  want  of  self  respect  is  a  ]>re])aration  for 
every  evil.  Degraded  in  their  own  and  others'  esteem, 
the  poor  are  removed  from  the  salutar)'  restraint  of  opinion, 
and  having  no  caste  to  lose,  no  honour  to  forfeit,  often 
abandon  themselves  recklessly  to  the  grossest  vice. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  unfriendly  to  the  action 
and  unfolding  of  the  intellect — a  sore  calamity  to  a 
rational  being.  In  most  men,  indeed,  the  intellect  is 
narrowed  by  exclusive  cares  for  the  body.  In  most,  the 
consciousness  of  its  excellence  is  crushed  by  the  low  uses 
to  which  it  is  perpetually  doomed.  But  still,  in  most,  a 
degree  of  activity  is  given  to  the  mind  by  the  variety  and 
extent  of  their  plans  for  wealth  or  subsistence.  The 
bodily  wants  of  most  carry  them  in  a  measure  into  the 
future,  engage  them  in  enterprises  requiring  invention, 
sagacity,  and  skill.     It  is  the  unhappiness  of  the  i>oor 
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that  ihe>'  arc  absorbed  in  immediate  wants,  in  provisions 
for  the  passing  day,  in  obuining  the  next  meal,  or  in 
throwing  off  a  present  burden.  Accordingly,  their  facul- 
ties '*  live  and  move,"  or  rather  pine  and  i>erish,  in  the 
present  moment  Hope  and  imagination,  the  wings  of 
the  soul,  carT>nng  it  forward  and  upward,  languish  in  the 
poor;  for  the  future  is  uninviting.  The  darkness  of  the 
present  broods  over  coming  years.  The  great  idea  which 
stirs  up  in  other  men  a  world  of  thought,  the  idea  of  a 
better  lot,  has  almost  faded  from  the  poor  mans  mind 
He  almost  ceases  to  hope  for  his  children,  as  well  as  for 
himself.  Even  [^arenUil  love,  to  many  the  chief  quickener 
of  the  intellect,  stagnates  through  desjxiir.  Thus  [x>verty 
starves  the  mind. 

And  there  is  another  way  in  which  it  produces  this 
effect,  particularly  worthy  the  notice  of  this  assembly, 
'I*he  poor  have  no  society  beyond  their  own  class— that 
is,  beyond  those  who  are  confined  to  their  own  narrow 
field  of  thought.  Wc  all  know  that  it  is  contact  with 
other  minds,  and  especially  with  the  more  active  and 
soaring,  from  which  the  intellect  receives  its  chief  impulse. 
lew  of  us  could  esaipe  the  jKiralysing  influence  of  per- 
petual intercourse  with  the  uncultivated,  sluggish,  and 
narrow-minded;  and  here  we  see — what  I  wish  parti- 
cularly to  bring  to  view — how  the  poor  suffer  from  the 
l>oa5ted  civilisation  of  our  times,  which  is  built  so  much 
on  the  idea  of  Property.  In  communities  little  advanced 
in  opulence,  no  impassable  barrier  separates  different 
classes,  as  among  ourselves.  The  least  improved  are  not 
thrown  to  a  distance  from  those  who,  through  natural 
endowment  or  f»eculiar  e.vcitement,  think  more  strongly 
than  the  rest;  and  why  should  such  division  exist  any- 
where ?  How  cruel  and  un-Christian  are  the  pride  and 
prejudice  which  form  the  enlightened  into  a  caste,  and 
leave  the  ignomni  and  depressed  to  strengthen  and  pro- 
pagate ignorance  and  error  without  end! 

3.  I  proceed  to  another  evil  of  poverty — its  disastrous 
influence  on  the  domestic  affections.  Kindle  these  affec- 
tions in  the  jxMr  man's  hut,  and  you  give  him  llie 
elements  of  the  best  earthly  happiness.  But  the  more 
delicate  sentiments  hnd  much  to  chill  them  in  the  abodes 
of  indigence.  A  family  crowded  into  a  single  and  often 
narrow  apartment,  which  must  answer  at  once  the  ends  of 
parlour,  kitchen,  bed-room,  nursery,  and  hospital,  must,  with- 
out great  energy  and  self-respect,  want  neatness,  order,  and 
comfort.  Its  members  are  perpetually  exj)osed  to  annoy- 
ing, petty  interference.  The  decencies  of  life  can  be 
with  dilVieully  observed.  Woman,  a  drudge,  and  in  dirt, 
loses  her  attractions.  The  young  grow  up  without  the 
modest  reserve  and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  which  purity 
finds  so  much  of  its  defence.  Coarseness  of  manners 
and  language,  too  sure  a  conscf|uence  of  a  mode  of  life 
which  allows  no  seclusion,  becomes  the  habit  almost  of 
childhood,  and  liardens  the  mind  for  vicious  intercourse 
in  future  years.  The  want  of  a  neat,  orderly  home  is 
among  the  chief  evils  of  the  poor.  Crowded  in  filth,  they 
ccum;  to  respect  one  am^ther.  The  social  affections 
witlicr  amidst  |ierpctual  noise,  confusion,  and  clashing 
intercuts.  In  these  respects  the  ]>oor  often  fare  worse 
than  the  uncivilised.  True,  the  latter  has  a  ruder  hut, 
but  his  habits  and  tastes  lead  him  to  live  abroad.  Around 
hmi  ift  a  boundless,  urHx:cupied  nature,  where  he  ranges 
at  will,  and  gratifies  his  passion  for  liberty.  Hardened 
from  infancy  against  the  elements,  he  lives  in  the  bright 
light  and  pure  air  of  heaven.  In  the  city,  the  poor  man 
must   choose   between  hi?*  close  room  and  the  narrow 


street  The  appropriation  of  almost  every  spot  on  earth 
to  pri^-ate  use,  and  the  habits  of  society,  do  not  allow  him 
to  gather  his  family,  or  meet  his  tribej  under  a  spreading 
tree.  He  has  a  home,  without  the  comforts  of  home. 
He  cannot  cheer  it  by  inviting  his  neighbours  lo  share  his 
repast.  He  has  few  topics  of  conversarion  with  his  wife 
and  children,  except  their  common  wants.  Of  conse- 
quence, sensual  pleasures  are  the  only  means  of  minister- 
ing to  that  craving  for  enjo>Tnent  which  can  never  be 
destroyed  in  human  nature.  These  pleasures,  in  other 
dwellings,  are  more  or  less  refined  by  taste.  The  table  is 
spread  with  neatness  and  order;  and  a  decenc)'  i>ervtides 
the  meal,  which  shows  that  man  is  more  than  a  creature 
of  sense.  The  poor  man's  Lible,  strewed  with  broken 
food,  and  seldom  approached  with  courtes>'  and  self- 
respect,  serves  too  often  to  nourish  only  a  selfish,  animal 
life,  and  to  bring  the  partakers  of  it  still  nearer  to  the 
brute.  I  speak  not  of  what  is  necessary  and  universal; 
for  poverty,  under  sanctifying  influences,  may  find  a 
heaven  in  its  narrow  home:  but  I  speak  of  tendencies 
which  are  strong,  and  which  only  a  strong  religious 
influence  can  overcome. 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  unhappy  influence  exerted  on 
the  poor.  They  live  in  the  sight  and  in  the  midst  0/ 
innumerable  indulgences  and  gratifications,  which  are 
placed  beyond  their  reach.  Their  connection  with  the 
affluent,  though  not  close  enough  for  spiritual  commun:- 
I  cation,  is  near  enough  to  inflame  appetites,  desires,  wants, 
I  which  cannot  be  satisfied  From  their  cheerless  rooms 
,  they  look  out  on  the  abodes  of  luxury.  At  their  cold, 
coarse  meal,  they  hear  the  equijjage  conveying  others  to 
tables  groaning  under  plenty,  crowned  with  sixirkling 
wines,  and  fragrant  with  the  delicacies  of  every  cUme. 
Fainting  with  toil,  they  meet  others  unburdened,  as  thc7 
think,  with  a  labour  or  a  care.  They  feel  that  all  lifers 
prizes  have  fallen  to  others.  Hence  burning  desire. 
Hence  brooding  discontent  Hence  envy  and  hatred. 
Hence  crime,  justified  in  a  measure  to  their  own  minds 
by  what  seem  lo  them  the  unjust  and  cruel  inequalities 
of  sfjcial  life.  Here  are  some  of  the  miseries  of  civihsa- 
tioa  The  uncivilised  man  is  not  exasperated  by  the 
presence  of  conditions  happier  than  his  own.  There  is 
no  disproportion  between  his  idea  of  happiness  and  his 
lot  Among  the  poor  the  disproportion  is  infinite.  You 
all  understand  how  much  we  judge  our  lot  by  com{>ari- 
son.  Thus  the  ver}'  edifices,  which  a  century  ago  seemed 
to  our  fathers  luxurious,  seem  now  to  multitudes  hardly 
comfortable,  because  surrounded  by  more  commodious 
and  beautiful  dwellings.  We  liide  think  of  the  gloom 
added  to  the  poor  by  the  contiguity  of  the  rich.  They 
are  preyed  on  by  artificial  wants,  which  can  only  he 
gratified  by  crime.  They  are  surrounded  by  enjoyments* 
which  fraud  or  violence  can  make  their  own.  UnKippily 
the  prevalent — I  had  almost  said,  the  whole — spirit  o!  the 
rich  increases  the  temptations  of  the  poor.  Very  seldom 
does  a  distinct,  authentic  voice  of  wisdom  come  to  thcin 
from  the  high  places  of  society,  telling  them  that  nches 
are  not  happiness,  and  that  a  felicity  which  riches  cannot 
buy  is  within  reach  of  all  Wealth-worship  is  the  spirit 
of  the  prosperous,  and  this  is  the  strongest  possible  in<-ul- 
cation  of  discontent  and  crime  on  the  poor.  The  rich 
satisfy  themselves  with  giving  alms  to  the  needy.  They 
think  little  of  more  fatal  gifts,  which  they  perpetually 
bestow.  They  think  little  that  their  spirit  and  lives,  their 
self-indulgence  and  earthlincss,  their  idolatry  of  outward 
prosperity,  and  their  conlemjjt  of  inferior  conditions,  are 
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lierpetually  teaching  the  destitute  that  there  is  but  one 
good  on  earth,  namely,  properly — tlie  very  good  in  which 
the  poor  have  no  share.  They  little  think  iliat  by  these 
influences  they  do  much  to  inflame,  embitter,  and 
degrade  the  minds  of  the  jxior,  to  fasten  them  to  the 
earth,  to  cut  off  their  communiaition  with  Heaven. 

5.  I  pass  to  another  sore  tria^  of  the  poor.  Whilst 
their  condition,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  them  many 
gratifications,  which  on  every  side  meet  their  view  and 
inflame  desire,  it  placts  within  their  reach  many  debasing 
gratifications.  Human  nature  has  a  stronj;;  thirst  fur 
pleasures  which  excite  it  above  its  ordinary  tone,  which 
relieve  the  monotony  of  life.  This  drives  the  prosperous 
from  their  pleasant  homes  to  scenes  of  novelty  and 
stirring  amusement  How  strongly  must  it  act  on  those 
who  are  weighed  down  by  anxieties  and  privations ! 
How  intensely  must  the  poor  desire  to  forget  for  a  time 
the  wearing  realities  of  hfe  \  And  what  means  of  escape 
does  society  afford  or  allow  them  ?  \Vhat  present  do 
civilisadon  and  science  make  to  the  poor?  Strong  drink, 
ardent  spirits,  liquid  poison,  liquid  fire,  a  type  of  the  fire 
of  hell !  In  every  i>oor  man's  neighbourhood  flows  a 
Ixlhean  stream,  which  laps  him  for  a  while  in  oblivion 
of  all  his  humilintions  and  sorrows  !  'I  he  power  of  this 
temptation  can  be  little  understood  by  those  of  us  whose 
thirst  for  pfeasure  is  regularly  supplied  by  a  succession  of 
innocent  pleasures,  who  meet  soothing  and  exciting 
objects  wherever  we  turn.  The  uneducated  poor,  with- 
out resource  in  books,  in  iheir  families,  tn  a  well-spread 
board,  in  cheerful  apartments^  in  places  of  fashionable 
resort,  and  pressed  down  by  disap[Kiintment,  debt,  des- 
pondence, and  exhausting  toils,  are  driven,  by  nn  impulse 
dreadfully  strong,  to  the  haunts  of  intemperance ;  and 
there  they  plunge  into  a  misery'  sorer  than  all  the  tortures 
invented  by  man.  They  quench  the  light  of  reason,  cast 
off  the  characteristics  of  humanity,  blot  out  God's  image 
as  far  as  they  have  power,  and  take  their  place  among 
the  brutes.  Terrible  misery  !  And  ihis^  I  beg  you  to 
remember,  comes  to  ihem  from  the  vcr)'  civilisation  in 
which  they  live.  I'hey  arc  victims  to  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  arts;  for  these  multiply  the  poison  which 
destroys  them.  They  are  victims  to  the  rich  ;  for  it  is 
the  capital  of  the  rich  which  erects  the  distillery  and 
surrounds  them  with  temptarions  to  self-murder.  They 
are  victims  to  a  partial  advancement  of  society,  which 
multiplies  gmtifications  and  allurements,  without  awaken- 
ing proportionate  moral  power  to  withstand  them. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  poverty.  It  is  a  condition  which 
offers  many  and  peculiar  obstructions  to  the  devcloiiment 
of  intellect  and  affection,  of  self-respect  and  self  control. 
The  poor  arc  peculiarly  exposed  to  discouraging  views  of 
themselves,  of  human  nature,  of  human  life.  The  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  intellectual  and  moral  power 
slumbers.  Their  faith  in  God's  goodness,  in  virtue,  in 
immortality,  is  obscured  by  the  darkness  of  their  present 
lot  Ignorant,  desponding,  and  sorely  tempted,  have 
they  not  solemn  claims  on  their  more  privileged  brethren, 
for  aids  which  they  have  never  yet  received  ? 

I  have  thus  shown,  as  I  proposed,  that  the  chief  evils 
of  poverty  are  mora!  in  their  origin  and  character;  and 
for  these  I  would  awaken  your  concern.  With  physical 
sufferings  we  sympathise.  When  shall  the  greater  misery 
move  our  hearts?  Is  there  nothing  to  startle  us  in  the 
fact  that  in  every  large  city  dwells  a  multitude  of  human 
beings,  falling  or  iaJlen  into  extreme  moral  degradation, 
living  in  dark,  filthy  houses,  or  in  damp,  unventilated 


cellars,  where  the  eye  lights  on  no  beauty  and  the  ear  is 
continually  wounded  with  discord,  where  the  outward 
gloom  is  a  type  of  the  darkest  mind,  where  the  name  of 
God  is  heard  only  when  profaned,  where  charity  is 
known  only  as  a  resource  for  sloth,  where  the  child  is 
trained  amidst  coarse  manners,  impure  words,  and  the 
fumes  of  intemjierance,  and  is  thence  sent  forth  to  prowl 
as  a  beggar?  From  these  abodes  issues  a  louder,  more 
piercing  cry  for  help  and  strength  than  physical  want 
ever  uttered.  1  do  not  mean  that  all  the  poor  are  such 
as  I  have  described.  Far  from  it.  Among  them  are  the 
"  salt  of  the  earth,"  the  "lights  of  the  worid,"  the  elect  of 
God.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  of  poverty  and 
crime.  Christianity  knows  no  distinction  of  rank,  and 
has  proved  uself  equal  to  the  wants  of  all  conditions  of 
men.  Still  |joverly  has  tendencies  to  the  moral  degrada- 
tion which  I  have  described;  and  to  counteract  these 
should  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  solemn  duties 
and  precious  privileges  bequeathed  by  Christ  to  his 
followers. 

From  the  views  now  given  of  the  chief  evils  of  jioverty, 
it  follows  that  Moral  and  Religious  culture  is  the  great 
blessing  to  be  bestowed  on  the  poor.  By  this  it  is  not 
intended  that  their  physical  condition  demands  no  aid. 
I^t  charity  minister  to  their  pressing  wants  and  sufferings. 
But  let  us  bear  it  in  mind  that  no  charity  produces 
permanent  good  but  that  which  goes  beneath  the  body, 
which  reaches  the  mind,  which  touches  the  inward 
springs  of  improvement,  and  awakens  some  strength  of 
purpose,  some  pious  or  generous  emotion,  some  self- 
respect.  That  charity  is  most  useful  which  removes 
obstructions  to  well-doing  and  temptations  to  evil  from 
the  way  of  the  poor,  and  encourages  them  to  strive  for 
their  own  true  good.  Something,  indeed,  may  be  done 
for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  indigent  by  wise  legislation; 
I  do  not  mean  by  jx>or-laws,  but  by  enactments  intended 
to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  degrading  circumstances 
from  their  condition.  For  example,  the  laws  should 
prohibit  the  letting  of  an  ajjartment  to  a  poor  family 
which  is  not  tenantable,  which  cannot  but  injure  health, 
which  cannot  be  ventilated,  which  wants  the  necessary 
means  of  preventing  accumulations  of  filth.  Such  ordi- 
nances, connected  with  provisions  for  cleansing  every 
alley,  and  for  carrying  pure,  wholesome  water  in  abun- 
dance to  every  dwelling,  would  do  a  little  for  the  health, 
cleanliness,  and  self-respect  of  the  poor;  and  on  these 
their  mor;il  well-being  in  no  small  degree  depends. 

One  chief  reliance,  however,  must  be  placed  on  more 
direct  and  powerful  means  than  legislation.  The  ]>oor 
need  and  nmst  receive  Moral  and  Religious  Culture, 
such  as  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed.  I  sa>'  Culture,  and 
I  select  this  term  because  it  expresses  the  development 
of  Inward  Principles;  and  without  this,  nothing  effectual 
can  be  done  for  rich  or  poor.  Unhappily,  religion  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  taught  to  the  poor  u^echanically, 
superficially,  as  a  tradition.  It  has  been  imposed  on 
them  as  a  restraint,  or  a  form;  it  has  been  addressed  to 
the  senses,  or  to  the  sensual  imagination,  and  not  to  the 
higher  princiijles.  An  outward  hell,  or  an  outward 
heaven,  has  too  often  been  the  highest  motive  brought  to 
bear  on  their  minds.  But  something  more  is  wanted;  a 
deeper  work,  an  inward  culture,  the  development  of  the 
reason,  the  conscience,  the  affections,  and  the  moral  will. 
True  religion  is  a  life  unfolded  within,  not  sotnething 
forced  on  us  from  abroad.  The  j^oor  man  needs  an 
elevating  power  within,  to  resist  the  depressing  tendencies 
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of  his  outward  lot.  Spiritual  culture  is  the  only  effectual 
service  we  can  send  him,  and  let  his  misery  plead  with 
us  to  bestow  it  to  the  extent  of  our  |)ower. 

Had  I  lime,  I  might  show  that  moral  and  religious 
principles,  as  far  as  they  are  strengthened  in  the  breasts 
of  the  poor,  meet  all  the  wants  and  evils  which  have  now 
been  pourtraycd  ;  that  they  give  them  force  to  bear  up 
against  all  the  adverse  circumstances  of  their  lot,  inspire 
ihem  with  self-respect,  refine  their  manners,  give  impulse 
to  their  intellectual  powers,  open  to  them  the  springs  of 
domestic  peace,  teach  them  to  see  without  murmuring 
the  superior  enjoyments  of  others,  and  rescue  them  from 
the  excesses  into  which  multitudes  are  driven  by  destitu- 
tion and  despair.  But  these  tojiics  are  not  only  too 
extensive,  but  are  to  a  degree  familiar,  though  by  no 
means  felt  as  they  should  be.  I  conceive  that  I  shall 
better  answer  the  puri>ose  of  awakening  a  spiritual  interest 
in  this  class  of  society,  by  confining  myself  to  a  single 
point,  by  showing  that  the  Moral  and  Religious  Culture 
which  I  claim  for  the  poor  is  the  highest  cultivation 
which  a  human  being  can  receive.  We  are  all  of  us,  I 
fear,  blinded  on  this  subject  by  the  errors  and  jjrejudices 
of  our  own  education.  Wc  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
only  important  culture  of  a  human  being  comes  from 
libraries,  literary  institutions,  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments; that  is,  from  means  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
Advantages  offered  by  wealth  seem  to  us  the  great  and 
essential  means  of  bringing  forward  the  human  mind. 
Perhaps  we  smile  at  hearing  the  word  cultivation  appUed 
to  the  poor.  The  best  light  which  their  condition  admits 
seems  darkness  com|)ared  with  the  knowledge  imparted 
by  our  seminaries  of  learning  ;  and  the  highest  activity  of 
mind  to  which  they  can  be  excited  is  scornfully  contrasted 
with  what  is  called  forth  in  their  sujjcriors  by  works  of 
philosophy  and  genius.  There  is,  among  not  a  few,  a 
contemptuous  estimate  of  the  culture  which  may  be 
extended  to  the  |)oor,  of  the  good  which  they  are 
cai>able  of  receiving ;  and  hence  much  of  the  prevalent 
indifference  as  to  furnishing  them  the  means  of  spiritual 
growth.  Now  this  is  a  weak  and  degrading  prejudice. 
I  affirm  that  the  highest  culture  is  open  alike  to  rich  and 
poor.  I  affirm  that  the  rich  may  extend  their  most 
previous  acquisitions  to  the  poor.  There  is  nothing  in 
indigence  to  exclude  the  noblest  improvements.  The 
impartial  Father  designs  his  best  gifts  for  all.  Exclusive 
good,  or  that  whirh  only  a  few  can  enjoy,  is  comjwratively 
worthless.  Essential  good  is  the  most  freely  diffused. 
It  is  time  to  put  away  our  childish  notions  as  to  human 
improvement  ;  it  is  time  to  learn  that  advantages  which 
are  a  monopoly  of  the  few  are  not  neccssar>'  to  the 
development  of  human  nature,  that  the  soul  grows  best 
by  helps  which  are  accessible  to  all. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  cultivation  of  the  human 
being,  worthy  of  the  name,  but  that  which  begins  and 
ends  with  the  Moral  and  Religious  nature.  No  other 
le;u  hing  can  make  a  Man.  We  are  striving,  indeed,  to 
dcvclo|je  the  soul  almost  exclusively  by  intellectual 
Mimulants  and  nutriments,  by  schools  and  colleges,  by 
OCX  omp]i%hmcnis  and  fine  arts.  Wc  are  hoping  to  form 
men  and  women  hy  literature  and  science;  but  all  in  vain. 
U  c  shall  learn  in  lime  that  moral  and  religious  culture  is 
the  foundation  and  strength  of  all  true  cultivation  ;  that 
wc  ore  deforming  human  nature  by  the  means  relied  on 
for  its  growth,  and  that  the  poor  who  receive  a  care  which 
nwakcnti  their  consciences  and  moral  sentiments,  start 
under  hajipitr  auspices  Ihan   the  prosperous,  who  place 


supreme  dependence  on  the  education  of  the  intellect 
and  the  taste. 

It  is  common  to  measure  the  cultivation  of  men  by 
their  knowledge ;  and  this  is  certainly  an  important 
element  and  means  of  improvement.  But  knowledge  is 
various,  diflering  in  different  men  according  to  the  objects 
which  most  engage  their  minds  ;  and  by  these  objects  its 
worth  must  be  judged  It  is  not  the  extent,  but  the  kind 
of  knowledge,  which  determines  the  measure  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  truth,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  any  knowledge  as 
extensive.  The  most  eminent  philosopher  is  of  yesterday 
and  knows  nothing.  Newton  felt  that  he  had  gathered 
but  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  a  boundless  ocean. 
The  moment  wc  attempt  to  penetrate  a  subject,  we  learn 
that  it  has  unfathomable  depths.  The  known  is  a  bignof 
the  infinite  unknown.  Every  discovery  conducts  us  to 
an  abyss  of  darkness.  In  everything,  from  the  grain  of 
sand  to  the  stars,  the  wise  man  finds  mysteries  before 
which  his  knowledge  shrinks  into  nothingness.  It  is  the 
kind,  nut  the  extent  of  knowledge,  by  which  the  advance- 
ment of  a  human  being  must  be  measured  ;  and  that  kind 
which  alone  exalts  a  man  Ls  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Moral  and  Religious  Truth,  this  is  the  treasure  of  the 
intellect,  and  all  are  poor  without  it.  This  transcends 
physical  truth,  as  far  as  mind  transcends  matter,  or  as 
heaven  is  lifted  above  earth.  Indeed,  i>hysical  science 
[sarts  with  its  chief  dignity  when  separated  from  morals— 
when  it  is  not  used  to  shadow  forth,  confirm,  and 
illustrate  spiritual  trutii. 

The  true  cultivation  of  a  human  being  consists  in  the 
development  of  great  moral  ideas  ,  that  is,  the  Ideas  of 
(iod,  of  Duty,  ot  Right;  of  Justice,  of  I^ve,  of  Self- 
sacrifice,  of  Moral  IVrtettion  as  manifested  in  Christ,  of 
Happiness,  of  Immortality,  of  Heaven.  The  elements  or 
germs  of  these  ideas  belong  to  every  soul,  constitute  its 
essence^  and  are  intended  for  endless  e.vixuision.  These 
are  the  chief  distinctions  of  our  nature;  they  constitute 
our  humanity.  To  unfold  these  is  the  great  work  of  our 
being.  The  Light  in  which  these  ideas  rise  on  the  mind, 
the  Love  which  they  awaken,  and  the  Korce  of  Will  with 
which  they  are  brought  t*)  sway  the  outward  and  inward 
life,  here,  and  here  only,  are  the  measures  of  human 
cultivation. 

These  views  show  us  that  the  highest  culture  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor,  U  is  not  knowledge  |Kiured  on 
us  from  abroad,  but  the  development  of  the  elementar)* 
principles  of  the  soul  itself,  which  constitutes  the  true 
growth  of  a  human  being.  Undoubtedly  knowledge  from 
abroad  is  essential  to  the  awakening  of  these  principles. 
Hut  that  which  conduces  most  to  this  end  is  offered  alike 
to  rich  and  poor.  .Society  and  Experience,  Nature  and 
Revelation,  our  chief  moral  and  religious  teachers,  and 
the  great  quickeners  of  the  soul,  do  not  oi>cn  their  schools 
to  a  few  favourites,  do  not  initiate  a  small  ca:»te  into  their 
mysteries,  bm  are  ordained  by  (Jod  to  be  lights  and 
blessings  to  all. 

The  highest  culture,  1  repeat  it,  is  in  reach  of  the  ])OOr, 
and  is  sometimes  attained  by  them.  Without  science, 
they  arc  often  wiser  than  the  philosopher.  The 
astronomer  disdains  them,  but  they  look  above  his  stars. 
I'hc  geologist  disdains  them,  but  they  look  deeper 
than  the  earth's  centre;  they  penetrate  their  own  souls, 
and  find  there  mightier,  diviner  elements  than  upheaved 
continents  attest  In  other  words,  the  great  ideas  of 
which  I  have  spoken  may  be,  and  often  are,  unfolded 
more  in   the  poor  man  than  among  the  learned  or  re- 
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nowned;  and  in  this  case  the  poor  man  is  the  most  culti- 
vated. For  example,  take  the  idea  of  justice.  Suppose 
a  man  eminent  for  his  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  but  in 
whom  this  idea  is  but  faintly  developed  By  justice  he 
understands  little  more  than  respect  for  the  rights  of 
property.  That  it  means  rep[>ect  for  all  the  rights,  and 
esi>ecia]ly  for  the  moral  claims,  of  every  human  being,  of 
the  lowest  as  well  as  the  most  exalted,  has  pL'rha[)s  never 
entered  his  mind,  mut  h  less  been  expanded  and  invigo- 
rated into  a  broad,  living  conviction.  Take  now  thu  case 
of  a  fKMJr  man,  to  whom,  under  Christ's  leaching,  the  idea 
of  the  Just  has  become  real,  clear,  bright,  and  strong; 
who  recognises,  to  its  full  extent,  the  right  of  property, 
though  it  oi^erates  against  himself;  but  who  does  not 
stop  here;  who  comprehends  the  higher  rights  of  men  as 
rational  and  moral  beings,  their  right  to  exercise  and 
unfold  all  their  powers,  their  right  to  the  means  of  im- 
provement, their  right  to  search  for  truth,  and  to  utter 
their  honest  convictions,  their  right  to  consult  first  the 
monitor  in  their  own  breast.s,  and  to  follow  wherever  it 
leads,  their  right  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured  according 
to  their  moral  eiTorts.  their  right,  when  injured,  to  sympa- 
thy and  succour  against  every  o]>pressor.  Suppose,  I  say, 
the  poor  man  to  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  this  enlarged 
justice,  to  revere  it,  to  enthrone  it  over  his  actions,  to 
render  to  every  human  being,  friend  or  foe,  near  or  far 
off,  whatever  is  his  due,  to  abstain  conscientiously,  not 
only  from  injurious  deeds,  but  from  injurious  thoughts, 
judgments,  feelings,  and  words.  Is  he  not  a  more  culti- 
vated man,  and  has  he  not  a  deeper  foundation  and  surer 
promise  of  truth,  than  the  sludenl,  who,  with  much  out- 
ward knowledge,  docs  not  comprehend  men's  highest 
rights,  whose  scientific  labours  are  perhaps  degraded  by 
injustice  towards  his  rivals,  who,  had  he  the  power, 
would  fetter  every  intellect  which  threatens  to  outstrip 
his  own? 

The  great  Idea  on  which  human  cultivation  especially 
depends  is  that  of  God.  This  is  the  concentration  of  all 
that  is  beautiful,  glorious,  holy,  blessed.  It  transcends 
immeasurably  in  worth  and  dignity  all  the  science 
treasured  up  in  cyclopiedias  or  libraries;  and  this  may  be 
unfolded  in  the  poor  as  truly  as  in  the  rich.  It  is  not  an 
idea  to  be  elaborated  by  studies,  which  can  be  pursued 
only  in  leisure  or  by  opulence.  Its  elements  belong  to 
ever\'  soul,  and  are  especially  to  be  found  in  our  moral 
nature,  in  the  idea  of  duty,  in  the  feeling  of  reverence,  in 
the  approving  sentence  which  we  jxiss  on  virtue,  in  our 
disinterested  affections,  and  in  the  wants  and  aspirations 
fhich  carr\'  us  towards  the  Infinite.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  unfolding  these  germs  of  the  idea  of  (lod,  and  that 
is,  faithfulness  to  the  best  convictions  of  duty  and  of  the 
Divine  Will  which  wc  have  hitherto  gained,  (iod  is  to 
be  known  by  obedience,  by  likeness,  by  sympalhy;  that 
is,  by  moral  means,  which  are  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 
Many  a  man  of  science  has  nut  known  Him.  The  pride 
of  science,  like  a  thick  cloud,  has  hidden  from  the  philo- 
sopher the  .Spiritual  Sun,  the  only  true  light,  and  for  want 
of  this  quickening  ray  he  has  fallen  in  culture  far,  very 
far,  below  the  poor. 

These  remarks  have  been  drawn  from  me  by  the 
proneness  of  our  times  to  place  human  culture  in  [>hysic^l 
knowledge,  and  especially  in  degrees  of  it  denied  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  To  thts  knowledge  I  would  on  no 
account  deny  great  value.  In  its  place,  it  is  an  important 
means  of  human  improvement  I  look  with  admiration 
oa  the  intellectual  force  which  combines   and   masters 


scattered  facts,  and  by  analysis  and  comparison  ascends 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  material  universe.  But  the 
philosopher  who  does  not  see  in  the  ftjrce  within  him 
something  nobler  than  the  outward  nature  which  ho 
analyses,  who,  in  tracing  mechanical  and  chemical 
agencies,  is  unconscious  of  a  higher  action  in  his  own 
soul,  who  is  not  led  by  all  finite  powers  to  the  Omni- 
potent, and  who  does  not  catch,  in  the  order  and  beauty 
of  the  universe,  some  glimpses  of  Spiritual  Perfection, 
stops  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple  of  trulh.  Mise- 
rably narrow  is  the  culture  which  confines  the  soul  to 
Matter,  which  turns  it  to  the  Outward  as  to  something 
nobler  than  itself.  I  fear  the  spirit  of  science,  at  the 
present  day,  is  too  often  a  degradation  rather  than  the 
true  culture  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  bowing  down  of  the 
heaven-born  spirit  before  unthinking  mechanism.  It 
seeks  knowledge  rather  for  animal,  transitory  pur]>oses, 
th.TM  for  the  nutriment  of  the  imperishable  inwanl  life; 
and  yet  the  worshippers  of  science  pity  or  contemn  the 
poor,  because  denied  this  means  of  cultivation.  Unhappy 
poor!  shut  out  from  libraries,  laboratories,  and  learned 
institutes!  In  view  of  this  world's  wisdom,  it  avails  you 
nothing  that  your  own  nature,  manifested  in  your  own 
and  other  souls,  that  God's  word  and  works,  that  the 
ocean,  earth,  and  sky  are  laid  open  to  you;  that  you  may 
acquaint  yourselves  with  the  Divine  Perfections,  with  the 
character  of  Christ,  with  the  duties  of  life,  with  the  virtues, 
the  generous  sacrifices,  and  the  beautiful  and  holy  emo- 
tions, which  are  a  revelation  and  pledge  of  heaven.  All 
these  are  nothing,  do  not  lift  you  to  the  rank  of  culti 
vated  men,  because  the  mysteries  of  the  telescope 
and  microscope,  of  the  air-pump  and  crucible,  are  not 
revealed  to  you  !  I  would  they  were  revealed  to  you. 
I  believe  the  lime  is  coming  when  Christian  benevolence 
will  delight  in  spreading  all  truth  and  all  refinements 
through  all  ranks  of  society.  But  meanwhile  be  not  dis- 
couraged. One  ray  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  worth 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools.  One  lesson  from  Christ 
will  carry  you  higher  than  years  of  study  under  those  who 
are  too  enlightened  to  follow  this  celestial  guide. 

My  hearers,  do  not  contemn  the  poor  man  for  his 
ignorance.  Has  he  seen  the  Right?  Has  he  felt  the 
binding  force  of  the  Everlasting  Moral  Law*?  Has  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  in  any  of  its  forms,  been  revealed  to 
him  ?  Then  he  has  entered  the  highest  school  of  wisdom. 
Then  a  !ighl  has  dawned  within  him  worth  all  the 
physical  knowledge  of  all  worlds.  It  almost  moves  mc 
to  indignation  when  I  hear  the  student  exalting  his 
science,  which  at  evcr^*  step  meets  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, above  the  idea  of  I  )uty,  and  above  veneration  for 
goodness  and  CJod.  It  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, that  outward  nature,  however  tortured,  probed, 
dissected,  never  reveals  truths  so  sublime  or  [irecious  as 
are  wrapped  up  in  the  consciousness  of  the  meanest  indi- 
vidual, and  laid  oj>eu  to  every  eye  in  the  word  of  Christ 

I  trust  it  will  not  he  inferred,  from  what  I  have  said  of 
the  sui>eriority  of  moral  and  religious  culture  to  physical 
science,  that  the  former  requires  or  induces  a  neglect  or 
disi>aragement  of  the  latter.  No;  it  is  (he  friend  of  all 
truth,  the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  propitious  to  intellect, 
and  incites  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  and  order  of 
the  universe.  This  view  deserves  a  brief  illustration, 
because  an  opposite  opinion  has  sometimes  prevailed, 
because  reproach  has  sometimes  been  thrown  on  religious 
culture,  as  if  it  narrowed  the  mind  and  barred  it  against 
the  lights  of  physical  science.      There  cannot  be  a  more 
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groundless  charge.  Superstition  contracts  and  darkens 
the  mind  ;  but  that  hving  faith  in  moral  and  religious 
truth,  for  which  I  contend  as  the  highest  culture  of  rich 
and  [>oor,  is  in  no  res]>ect  narrow  or  exclusive.  It  does 
not  fasten  the  mind  for  ever  on  a  few  barren  doctrines. 
In  proportion  to  its  growth,  it  cherishes  our  whole  nature, 
gives  a  wide  range  to  thought,  opens  the  intellect  to  the 
true,  and  the  imagination  to  the  beautiful.  The  great 
principles  of  moral  and  religious  science  arcj  above  all 
others,  fruitful,  life-giving,  and  have  intimate  connections 
with  all  other  tmth.  The  Ij^vc  towards  God  and  man, 
which  is  the  centre  in  which  they  meet,  is  the  ver)'  spirit 
of  research  into  nature.  It  finds  jjerputual  delight  in 
tracing  out  the  harmonies  and  vast  and  btnencial  arrange- 
ments of  creation,  and  inspires  an  interest  in  the  works 
of  the  Universal  Father,  more  profound,  intense,  endur- 
ing, than  philosophical  curiosity.  I  conceive,  too,  that 
faith  in  moral  and  religious  truth  has  strong  affinities  with 
the  scientific  si)irit,  and  thus  contributes  to  its  perfection. 
Holh,  for  example,  have  the  same  objects — that  is, 
universal  truths.  As  another  coincidence,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  it  is  the  highest  prerogative  of  scientific  genius 
to  interpret  obscure  signs,  to  dart  from  faint  hints  to 
sublime  discoveries,  to  read  in  a  few  fragments  the 
history  of  vanished  worlds  and  ages,  to  detect  in  the 
falling  apple  the  law  which  rules  the  spheres.  Now  it  is 
the  prof>erty  of  moral  and  religious  faith  to  see  in  the 
finite  the  mnnifestalions  of  the  infinite,  in  the  present  the 
germ  of  the  boundless  future,  in  the  visible  the  traces  o! 
the  Incomprehensible  Unseen,  in  the  powers  and  wants 
of  the  soul  its  imperishable  destiny.  Such  is  the  harmony 
between  the  religious  and  the  philosai)hical  spirit.  It  is 
to  a  higher  moral  and  religious  culture  that  I  look  for  a 
higher  interpretation  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature,  we 
must  remember,  had  their  origin  in  the  Mind  of  God. 
Of  this  they  are  the  product,  expression,  and  type ;  and 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  human  mind  which  best 
understands,  and  which  partakes  most  largely  of  the 
divine,  has  a  power  of  interpreting  nature  which  is  ac- 
corded to  no  other.  It  has  harmonies  with  the  system 
which  it  is  to  unfold.  It  contains  in  itself  the  ]jrinciples 
which  gave  birth  to  creation.  As  yet,  science  has  hardly 
penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  nature.  The  principles 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  which  all  organised  beings 
around  us  are  but  varied  modifications,  the  forces  whith 
pcn'ade  or  constitute  matter,  and  the  links  between 
matter  and  mind,  are  as  yet  wrap|K^d  in  darkness  ;  and 
how  little  is  known  of  the  adaptations  of  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual  world  to  one  another  !  Whence  is  light  to 
break  in  on  these  depths  of  creative  wisdom  ?  I  look 
for  it  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  baptised,  hallowed, 
exalted,  made  piercing  by  a  new  culture  of  the  moral  anci 
religious  principles  of  the  human  soul. 

The  topic  upens  before  me  as  I  advance.  The  superi- 
ority of  moral  and  religious  to  all  other  culture  is  con- 
firmed by  a  throng  of  arguments  not  yet  touched.  The 
|»cculiar  wisdom  which  this  culture  gives,  by  revealing 
to  us  ihc  end,  the  Ultimate  Good  of  our  being,  which 
nothing  else  te-xhcs ;  the  peculiar  jjower  which  it  gives, 
jiowcr  civer  ourselves,  so  superior  to  the  most  extensive 
sway  over  the  outward  universe ;  the  necessity  of  moral 
and  religious  culture  to  make  knowledge  a  blessing,  to 
Rave  it  from  being  a  cur^e;  these  are  weighty  considera- 
tions which  press  on  my  mind,  but  cannot  be  urged. 
They  all  go  to  show  that  the  culture  whic  h  the  ])oor  may 
receive  ts  worth  all  others;  that  in  sending  among  them 


religious  and  moral  influences,  you  send  the  highest  good 
of  the  universe. 

My  friends,  I  have  now  set  before  you  the  chief  evils 
of  the  i)oor,  and  have  shown  you  the  greatness  and 
dignity  of  the  culture  which  is  within  their  reach;  and 
the  great  conviction  which  I  wish  by  these  views  to  carry 
home  to  every  mind  is,  that  we  are  solemnly  bound  to 
cherish  and  manifest  a  strong  moral  and  religious  interest 
in  the  [(oor,  and  to  give  them,  as  far  as  we  have  power, 
the  means  of  moral  and  religious  cultivation.  Your 
sympathy  with  their  bodily  wants  and  pains  I,  of  course, 
would  not  weaken.  We  must  not  neglect  their  bodies 
under  prt-lence  of  caring  for  ihtir  souls;  nor  must  we,  on 
the  cnher  hand,  imagine  that,  in  providing  for  their  out- 
ward wants,  we  have  acquitted  ourselves  of  all  Christian 
obligations.  To  scatter  from  our  abundance  occasional 
alms  is  not  enough ;  we  must  bring  them  to  our  minds  as 
susceptible  of  deeper  evils  than  hunger  and  cold,  and  as 
formed  for  higher  good  than  food  or  the  cheering  flame. 
The  love  of  Christ  towards  them  should  seem  to  us  no 
extravagance,  no  blind  enthusiasm,  but  a  love  due  to 
human  nature  in  all  its  forms.  To  look  beyond  the  out- 
ward to  the  spiritual  in  man  is  the  great  distinction  of 
Christian  love.  The  soul  of  a  fellow-creature  must  come 
out,  if  I  may  so  say.  and  become  more  visible  and  pro- 
minent to  us  than  his  bodily  frame.  To  see  and  estimate 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  poor  is  greater  wisdom  than  to 
span  L^arth  or  heaven.  To  elevate  this  is  a  greater  work 
than  to  build  cities.  To  give  moral  life  to  the  fallen  is  a 
higher  achievement  than  to  raise  the  dead  from  their 
graves.  Such  is  the  iihihuuhroj:»y  which  characterises 
our  religion;  and  without  tliis  we  can  do  little  effectual 
good  to  the  p)Oor. 

I  am  here  teaching  a  difficult  but  great  duty.  To 
accpiire  and  maintain  an  unaffected  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  the  s]>jritual  in  man  to  everything  outward  is 
a  hard  task,  es]>ec]aUy  to  the  prosperous,  and  yet  among 
the  most  essential.  In  the  ixx)r  man,  walking  through 
our  streets,  with  a  haggard  countenance  and  tottering 
step,  we  ought  to  sec  something  greater  than  all  the 
opulence  and  splendour  which  surround  him.  On  this 
foundation  of  respect  for  every  soul  are  built  all  social 
duties,  and  none  can  be  thoroughly  ))erformed  without  it 
On  this  ]>oint  I  feel  that  I  use  no  swollen  language. 
Words  cannot  exaggerate  the  worth  of  the  soul.  Wc 
have  all  felt,  when  looking  above  us  into  the  atmosphere, 
that  there  was  an  infinity  of  space  which  we  could  not 
explore.  When  I  look  into  man's  spirit,  and  see  ihere 
the  germs  of  an  immortal  life,  I  feel  more  deeply  thai  an 
infinity  lies  hid  beyond  what  I  see.  In  the  idea  of  Duty, 
which  springs  up  in  every  human  heart,  I  discern  a  l.aw 
more  sacred  and  boundless  than  gravitation,  which  binds 
the  soul  to  a  more  glorious  universe  than  that  to  which 
attraction  binds  the  body,  and  which  is  to  endure  though 
the  laws  of  physical  nature  pass  away.  Every  moral 
sentiment,  every  intellectual  action,  is  to  me  a  hint,  a 
prophetic  sign,  of  a  spiritual  power  to  be  exi>anded  for 
ever,  just  as  a  faint  ray  from  a  distant  star  is  significant  of 
unimaginable  splendour.  And,  if  this  be  true,  is  not  a 
human  being  wronged,  greatly  wronged,  who  awakens  in 
his  fellow<renturcs  no  moral  concern,  who  receives  from 
them  no  spiritual  care? 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  countr)'  that  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  every  human  being  are  secured;  that  impartial 
law  watches  alike  over  rich  and  poor.  But  man  has 
other,  and  more  important,  than  civil  rights;  and  this  i* 
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especially  true  of  the  poor.  To  him  who  owns  nothing, 
what  avails  it  thai  he  lives  in  a  country  where  property  is 
inviolable;  or  what  mighty  boon  is  it  to  him,  that  every 
citizen  is  eligible  to  office,  when  his  condition  is  an  in- 
superable bar  to  promotion?  To  the  poor,  as  to  all 
men,  moral  rights  are  most  important;  the  right  to  be 
regarded  according  to  their  nature,  to  be  regarded,  not  as 
animals  or  material  instruments,  hut  as  men;  ihc  right  to 
be  esteemed  and  honoured  according  to  their  fidelity  to 
the  moral  law;  and  their  right  to  whatever  aids  their 
fellow-beings  can  offer  for  their  improvement,  for  the 
growth  of  their  highest  powers.  These  riglits  are  founded 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  mora!  nature,  and  until  they  are 
recognised  the  poor  are  deejily  wronged. 

Our  whole  connection  with  the  poor  should  tend  to 
awaken  in  them  the  consciousness  of  their  moral  jjowers 
and  responsibility,  and  to  raise  them  in  spirit  and  hope 
above  their  lot.  They  should  be  aided  to  know  them- 
selves, by  the  estimate  we  form  of  them.  They  should 
be  rescued  from  sclf-contcmpt,  by  seeing  others  impressed 
with  the  great  purpose  of  iheir  being.  A\'e  may  call  the 
poor  unfortunate,  but  never  call  them  low.  If  faithful  to 
their  light,  they  stand  among  the  high.  They  have  no 
superiors,  but  in  those  who  follow  a  brighter,  purer  light; 
and  to  withhold  from  them  respect,  is  to  defraud  their 
virtue  of  a  support  which  is  among  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  man.  Are  they  morally  fnllon  and  lost?  They  should 
still  learn,  in  our  nnalTccted  concern,  the  worth  of  the 
fallen  soul,  and  learn  that  nothing  seems  to  us  so  fearful 
as  its  degradation. 

This  moral,  spiritual  interest  in  the  poor,  we  should 
express  and  make  effectual,  by  api>roaching  them,  by 
establishing  an  intercourse  with  them,  as  far  as  consists 
with  other  duties.  We  must  live  with  ihem,  not  as 
another  race,  but  as  brethren.  Our  Christian  pnnci[)les 
must  work  a  new  miracle,  must  exercise  and  expel  the 
spirit  of  caste.  The  outward  distinctions  of  life  must 
seem  to  us  not  '*a  great  guU,"  but  superficial  lines,  which 
the  chances  of  a  day  may  blot  out,  and  which  arc  broad 
only  to  the  narrow-minded  How  can  the  educated  and 
improved  communicate  themselves  to  their  less  favoured 
fellow-creatures,  but  by  coming  near  them?  The  strength^ 
happiness,  and  true  civilisaliun  of  a  connnumty  are  de- 
termined by  nothing  more  than  by  this  fraternal  union 
among  all  conditions  of  men.  Without  this,  a  civil  war 
virtually  rages  in  a  State.  For  the  sake  of  rich  as  well  as 
poor,  there  should  be  a  mutual  interest  binding  them 
together;  there  should  be  but  one  caste,  that  of  humanity. 

To  render  this  connection  interesting  and  useful,  we 
must  value  and  cultivate  the  power  of  acting  morally  on 
the  poor.  There  is  no  art  so  divine  as  that  of  reaching 
and  quickening  other  minds.  Do  not  tell  me  you  are 
unequal  to  this  task.  What !  call  yourselves  educated, 
and  yet  want  power  to  approach  and  aid  your  unimproved 
fellow-creatures?  Of  what  use  is  education,  if  it  do  not 
fit  us  to  receive  and  give  freely  in  our  various  social  con- 
nections? How  wasted  has  been  our  youth,  if  it  has 
taught  us  only  the  dialect  and  manners  of  a  select  class, 
and  not  taught  us  the  language  of  humanity,  not  taught 
us  to  mix  with  and  act  on  the  mass  of  our  fellow-creatures? 
How  far  are  you  raised  above  the  poor,  if  you  cannot 
comprehend,  guide,  or  sway  them?  1'he  chief  endowment 
of  a  social  being — I  mean  the  power  of  imparling  what 
is  true  and  good  in  your  own  souls — you  have  yet  to  learn. 
You  cannot  learn  it  too  soon. 

Yes,  I  call  you  to  seek  and  use  the  power  of  speaking 


to  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  and  especially  of 
the  poor  child.  Strive,  each  of  you,  to  bring  at  least  one 
human  being  to  the  ha]jpiness  for  which  God  made  him. 
Awaken  him  to  some  inward  moral  activity;  for  on  this, 
not  on  mere  outward  teaching,  the  improvement  of  rich 
and  poor  alike  def>ends.  Strive  to  raise  him  above  the 
crushing  necessities  of  the  body,  by  turning  him  to  the 
great,  kindling  purpose  of  his  being.  Show  him  tliat  the 
fountain  of  all  happiness  is  within  us,  and  that  this  foun- 
tain may  be  opened  alike  in  every  soul.  Show  him  how 
much  virtue  and  pence  he  may  gain  by  fidelity  to  his 
domestic  relations;  how  much  progress  he  may  make  by 
devout  and  resolute  use  of  his  best  opportunities;  what  a 
near  union  he  may  form  with  God;  how  beneficent  an 
influence  he  may  exert  in  his  narrow  sphere;  what  heroism 
may  be  exercised  amidst  jjrivations  and  pains ;  how 
su/Tering  may  be  turned  to  glory  ;  how  heaven  may  begin 
in  the  most  unprospcrous  condition  on  earth.  Surely  he 
who  can  carry  such  truths  to  any  human  being  is  charged 
with  a  glorious  mission  from  above. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  urged  on  all  who  hear  me  a 
personal  interest  in  the  moral  well-being  of  the  poor.  I 
am  aware,  however,  that  many  can  devote  but  little  per- 
sonal care  to  this  work.  But  what  they  cannot  do  them- 
selves, they  can  do  by  others;  and  this  I  hold  to  be  one 
of  our  most  sacred  duties  as  Christians.  If  we  cannot 
often  visit  the  [lonr  ourselves,  we  may  send  those  who  are 
qualified  to  serve  them  better.  We  can  support  ministers 
to  study  and  apply  the  means  of  enlightening,  comforting, 
reforming,  and  saving  the  ignorant  and  depressed.  Every 
man  wliom  Goti  has  prospered  is  bound  to  contribute  to 
this  work.  The  Christian  ministr)'  is  indeed  a  blessing  to 
all,  but  above  all  to  the  poor.  We,  who  have  leisure  and 
quiet  homes,  and  can  gather  round  us  the  teachers  of  all 
ages  in  their  writings,  can  better  disjjense  with  the  living 
teacher  than  the  poor,  who  are  unused  to  learn  from 
books,  and  unaccustomed  to  mental  effort,  who  can  only 
learn  through  the  eye  and  ear,  through  the  kind  look  and 
the  thrilling  voice.  Send  them  the  ministers  of  God's 
truth  and  grace.  And  think  not  that  this  office  may  be 
filk-d  by  any  who  will  take  it.  There  are  some,  I  know, 
perhaps  not  a  few,  who  suppose  the  most  common  capa- 
cities equal  to  the  Chrisiian  miiiiblry  in  general,  and  who, 
of  course,  will  incline  to  devolve  the  office  of  teaching 
the  ignorant  and  destitute  on  men  unfit  for  other  vocations. 
Away  with  this  disgraceful  error!  If  there  be  an  office 
worthy  of  angels,  it  is  that  of  teaching  Christian  truth. 
The  Son  of  God  hallowed  it,  by  sustaining  it  in  his  own 
person.  All  other  labours  sink  before  it  Royalty  is 
impotence  and  a  vulgar  show,  compared  with  the  deep 
and  (luickcning  power  which  many  a  Christian  teacher 
has  exerted  on  the  immortal  soul.  Profound  intellect, 
creative  genius,  thrilling  eloquence,  can  nowhere  fmd  such 
scope  and  excitement  as  in  the  Ptndy  and  rommunication 
of  moral  and  religious  truth,  as  in  breathing  into  other 
minds  the  wisdom  and  love  which  were  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  joyfully 
consecrate  themselves  to  this  as  their  true  sphere.  That 
the  ministry  of  the  [loor  may  be  sustained  by  a  man 
wanting  some  qualifications  for  a  common  congregation, 
is  true;  but  he  needs  no  ordinary  gifts — a  sound  judgment, 
a  clear  mind,  an  insight  into  human  nature,  a  spirit  of 
I>atient  research,  the  power  of  familiar  and  striking  illus- 
tration of  truth,  a  glowing  heart,  an  unaffected  self-devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  mankind.  Such  men  we  are  bound 
to  provide  for  the  poor,  if  they  can  be  secured.     He  who 
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will  not  contribute  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
the  destitute  is  unworthy  to  live  in  Christendom.  He 
deserves  to  be  banished  beyond  the  light  which  he  will 
not  spread.  Let  him  deny  his  religion  if  he  will ;  but  to 
believe  in  it,  and  yet  not  seek  to  imiKirt  it  to  those  who 
can  receive  no  other  treasure,  is  to  cast  contempt  on  its 
excellence,  and  to  harden  himself  against  the  most  sacred 
claims  of  humanity. 

My  friends,  it  is  a  cause  of  gratitude  that  so  much  has 
been  done  in  this  city  to  furnish  such  a  ministry*  as  now 
has  been  described  The  i)Oor,  I  believe,  are  provided 
for  here  as  in  no  other  place  in  our  country.  The 
Fraternity  of  Churches,  which  I  address,  have  in  their 
service  three  ministers  for  this  work,  and  the  number,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  increased;  and  we  all  know  that 
they  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  Their  good  influence  we 
cannot  doubt  The  cause  has  been  signally  pros[>cred  by 
God.  Since  the  institution  of  this  ministry,  it  has  not 
only  carried  instruction,  counsel,  re|>roof,  hope,  and 
moral  strength  to  multitudes  who  would  otherwise  have 
heard  no  encouraging  voice,  would  have  met  no  outward 
remembrances  of  Christian  duty, — it  has  produced  in 
other  classes  of  society  still  more  promising  effects  ;  it 
has  produced  a  connection  of  the  rich  with  the  [>oor,  a 
knowledge  of  their  real  state  and  wants,  a  symj^athy  with 
thera,  an  interest  in  their  well  being,  which  are  the  signs 
of  a  lasting  improvement  in  society.  This  ministry  has 
not  been  lifeless  machinery.  It  has  vitality,  earnestness, 
force.  It  docs  not  rest  in  a  round  of  regular  services, 
but  seeks  new  means  of  reaching  the  poor.  It  particu- 
larly seeks  to  act  on  the  children.  Not  content  with 
gathering  them  in  Sunday-schools,  it  forms  congregations 
of  them  for  worship,  and  adapts  to  them  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  church,  so  as  to  fix  attention  and  touch 
the  heart.  What  an  invaluable  service  to  humanity  ! 
Formerly,  these  children,  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
public  worship,  never  guided  by  their  jiarcnts  to  the  house 
of  prayer,  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  the  Sunday  in 
the  streets,  and  found  or  made  this  holy  season  a  day  of 
{>ecultar  temptation  and  crime.  Whilst  the  ministers  of 
the  poor  are  faithful  to  the  adult,  they  give  a  special  care 
to  children,  and  through  the  ihild  often  reach  the  parent's 
heart  Through  their  efforts,  the  young  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  beg  have  often  been  sent  to  the  public 
school  or  the  Sunday-school,  and  in  this  way  many  a 
heedless  foot,  going  down  to  ruin,  has  been  turned  to  the 
{>ath  of  duty.  It  is  confidently  stated  that,  since  the 
establishment  of  this  ministry  a  few  years  ago,  street 
beggar)-  has  decreased,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  jx>pulalion.  Happily,  men  of  intelligence  and 
noble  hearts  are  willing  to  enter  this  field,  and  new 
labourers  arc  needed.  It  is  important  that  the  ministers 
of  the  poor  should  extend  their  care  beyond  the  most 
indigent,  to  that  class  from  which  the  ranks  of  indigence 
are  rerruiied— I  mean  to  that  class  of  labourers  who  are 
hovcrmg  over  the  brink  of  poverty,  who  depend  on  each 
d-i>'*  toil  for  each  day's  food,  and  whom  a  short  sickness 
or  deficiency  of  employment  reduces  to  want  Among 
these,  the  degrading  infidelity  of  our  days  finds  many  of 
its  victims,  and  on  this  account  they  peculiarly  need  to 
be  visited  by  Christian  friendship  and  the  light  of  truth. 
To  coniu-'t  t  tljcfce  with  regular  congregations,  and  to  incite 
ihcm  lo  contribute  to  the  support  of  public  worship  some 
|>af1  of  what  they  now  too  generally  exj>end  in  pernicious 
indulgences  would  Ijc  to  tender  an  essential  ser\'ice  to 
nKNrals  and  religion. 


The  %vork  of  a  minister  for  the  poor  covers  much 
ground,  and  it  demands  superior  minds.  This  body  of 
men  are  set  apart,  not  only  to  act  on  individuals,  but  to 
study  {x>verty  in  all  its  as]>ecls,  in  its  causes,  its  influences, 
its  various  shapes,  its  growth,  and  its  decline,  and  thus  to 
give  light  to  the  legislator  and  philanthropist  in  the  great 
work  of  its  prevention  and  cure.  To  me,  this  ministry'  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  operations  for  banishing  from  society  its  chief 
calamity  and  reproach,  and  for  changing  the  face  of  the 
civilised  and  Christian  world.  I  see  in  it  the  expression 
of  a  silently  growing  purpose,  that  Christian  communities 
shall  not  always  I>c  deformed  and  disgraced  by  the 
presence  of  an  ignorant,  destitute,  miserable  horde  ;  that 
in  the  bosom  of  civilisation  there  shall  no  longer  exist  a 
more  wretched,  degraded  portion  of  human  beings  than 
can  be  found  in  savage  life.  This  horrible  contrast  of 
condition,  which  all  large  cities  present,  has  existed  loo 
long.  Shall  it  endure  for  ever?  My  friends,  we  all,  as 
well  as  others,  have  hitherto  been  dreadfully  insensible  to 
this  sorest  evil  under  the  sun.  Long  use  has  hardened 
us  to  it  We  have  lived  comfortably,  perhaps  luxuriously 
in  our  dwellings,  whilst  within  a  stune's  throw  were  fellow- 
creatures,  the  children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  as  nobly 
born  and  gifted  as  ourselves,  in  whose  countenances  might 
be  read  brutal  ignorance,  hoi>eless  misery,  and  degradmg 
vice.  W'q  have  passed  them  in  the  street,  not  only 
without  a  tear,  but  without  a  thought  Oh,  how  seldom 
has  a  pang  shot  through  our  hearts  at  the  sight  of  our 
ruined  fellow<rcatures  !  Shall  this  insensibility  continue 
for  ever?  Shall  not  a  new  love  succeed  to  this  iron  hard- 
ness of  heart?  Do  not  call  the  evil  remediless.  Sure  I 
am  that  at  this  moment  there  is  enough  of  piety,  ])hilan- 
thropy,  and  moral  power  in  this  community,  to  work  deep 
changes  in  the  poorer  classes,  could  these  energies,  now 
scattered  and  slumbering,  be  brought  to  bear  wisely  and 
perseveringly  on  the  task.  Shall  we  decline  this  work? 
If  so,  we  decline  the  noblest  labour  of  philanthro|»y.  If 
so,  we  must  suffer,  and  we  ought  to  suffer.  Society  ought 
to  be  troubled,  to  be  shaken,  yea,  convulsed,  until  its 
solemn  debt  to  the  ignorant  and  poor  be  paid.  Poor 
there  will  be,  but  they  need  not,  umst  not,  exist  as  a 
degraded,  hopeless  caste.  They  need  not,  must  not,  be 
cut  off  from  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  Their 
children  must  not  be  left  to  inherit  and  propagate  their 
crimes  and  woes.  To  put  an  end  to  such  a  class  is  the 
highest  ortlce  of  Christian  philanthropy.  Uo  you  ask 
how  it  is  to  be  done?  I  answer,  Christianity  has  wrought 
mighty  revolutions,  and  in  these  we  have  an  earnest  of 
what  it  is  able  and  destined  to  accomplish.  Let  us  bring 
this  into  new  contact  with  the  poor,  l^t  us  send  forth 
men,  imbued  with  its  spirit  to  preach  it  to  the  poor,  and, 
still  more,  to  study  |>ovcrty  in  all  its  forms,  that  the  moral 
pestilence  which  has  so  long  ravaged  the  Christian  world 
may  at  last  be  stayed. 

I  now  see  before  me  the  representatives  of  several 
congregations  of  this  city,  which  have  united  to  supjxjri 
the  ministry  for  the  poor.  Thanks  to  God  for  this  mani- 
festation  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity.  Tliis 
connection,  framed  only  for  purposes  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, looking  only  to  the  spiritual  relief  of  our  dcprcsscnJ 
fellow-creatures,  and  incapable  of  being  perverted  to  the 
accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  ])0wcr,  is  the  ha|>piest 
means  which  could  be  devised  to  bring  our  churches  into 
stronger  sympathy  and  closer  friendship,  without  infringing 
in  the  smallest  degree  that  principle  of  independence  or 
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self-govemment  on  which  they  are  built.  Is  it  not  a 
plain  truth,  that  every  Christian  congregation,  besides 
providing  for  its  own  spiritual  wants,  is  bound  to  devote 
itself  to  the  general  cause  of  Christianity,  and  to  provide 
for  spreading  its  own  light  and  privileges  to  the  destitute? 
By  this  fraternity  we  are  discharging,  in  part,  this  sacred 
obligation.  May  it  be  sustained  with  increasing  zeal, 
with  unshaken  faith,  with  glorious  success! 

My  friends,  is  it  necessar\*  that  I  should  urge  you  to 
contribute  of  your  substance  to  the  work  which  has  now 
been  laid  before  you?  I  am  speaking  to  the  ])ros|>erous. 
I>et  the  goodness  which  has  [irospered  you  teach  you  the 
spirit  in  which  your  wealth  or  competence  should  be  used. 
What  is  the  true  use  of  prosperity?  Not  to  minister  to 
self-indulgence  and  ostentation ;  not  to  widen  the  space 
between  you  and  the  less  pros|jerous;  not  to  multiply 
signs  of  superior  rank;  not  to  raise  us  to  an  eminence 
whence  we  may  look  down  on  the  multitude  as  an  inferior 
race;  but  to  multiply  our  bonds  of  union  with  our  fellow- 
creatures,  to  spread  our  sympathies  far  and  wide,  to  give 
us  nobler  spheres  of  action,  to  make  us  more  eminently 
the  delegates  and  representatives  of  divine  beneficence. 
What  is  the  true  use  of  increasing  wealth  in  a  city?  It  is 
not  that  more  magnificent  structures  should  be  reared, 
but  that  our  dwellings  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more 
intelligent  ami  virtuous  people;  that  institutions  for 
awakening  intellectual  and  moral  life  should  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  whole  community:  that  the  individual  may 
be  carried  forward  to  his  tnie  hap[nne.ss  and  perfei:tion; 
that  society  may  be  bound  together  by  stronger  and  purer 


bonds,  and  that  the  rigid  laws  of  earthly  governments 
may  be  more  and  more  superseded  by  the  Law  of  J^ve. 
Without  such  influences,  wealth  is  turned  into  a  snare 
and  curse.  If,  indeed,  our  prosperity  is  to  be  used  to 
spread  luxurious  and  selfish  modes  of  life,  to  form  a 
frivolous  class  of  fashion,  to  produce  more  striking  con- 
tra.sts  between  unfeeling  opulence  and  abject  penury,  to 
corrupt  manners  and  harden  the  heart,  better  were  it  for 
us  that,  by  the  just  judgment  of  (Jod,  it  should  be  sunk 
into  the  dejHhs  of  the  sea  It  avails  little  that  intercourse 
is  more  polished,  and  a  new  grace  is  thrown  over  life. 
The  sini])le  question  is,  Do  we  better  understand  and 
more  strongly  feci  our  relations  to  God  and  to  our  fellow- 
creatures?  Without  this,  our  boasted  civilisation  is  a 
whited  sepulchre,  fair  to  the  eye,  but  inwardly  "full  of 
dead  mens  bones  and  all  uncleanness."^ — But  I  cannot 
end  this  discourse  with  the  voice  of  warning.  Vou 
deserve  to  hear  the  voice  of  encouragement  and  hope. 
One  good  work  you  are  carrying  on,  as  this  anniversary 
testifies.  One  institution,  for  instructing  the  ignorant 
and  raising  up  the  fallen,  you  have  sustained.  Let  it  not 
fall  Extend  and  strengthen  it.  Make  it  permanent 
Dind  it  up  with  the  institutions  which  you  support  for 
ynur  own  religious  improvemenL  Transmit  it  to  your 
children.  Let  your  children  learn,  from  this  your 
example,  to  take  ]>art  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  of  holy  men  of  all  ages,  in  the  work  of 
regenerating  society,  and  of  extending  to  the  whole 
human  family  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Christian 
faith. 
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You  have  now  been  set  apart  to  the  Christian  ministry 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
A  princi|>al  design  of  these  is  to  imj>ress  you  with  the 
importance  and  responsibleness  of  your  oftice.  That 
this  impression  may  be  strengthened,  and  thai  the  duties 
now  imposed  on  you  may  be  brouglil  distinctly  to  your 
minds,  1  have  been  appointed  by  the  Council,  here  con- 
vened, to  deliver  to  you  the  usual  Charge.  Froni  the 
various  topics  which  naturally  occur  to  me  oa  this 
occasion,  1  can  select  but  a  few.  For  full  instruction  in 
your  sacred  calling,  I  refer  you  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the 
example  of  Christ,  the  first  and  only  perfect  teacher  of 
his  religion,  to  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  the  precepts  relating  to  the  ministr)'  scattered 
through  their  wTitings.  These  are  able  "  to  furnish  yon 
unto  every  good  work,  and  to  make  you  wise  unto  sal- 
vation." 

Preaching  and  i>rivate  intercourse  with  the  poor  arc 
henceforth  to  be  the  labours  of  your  lives.  First,  you 
are  to  preach  :  and  in  performing  this  ofhce,  let  me 
exhort  you  to  the  scrupulous  observance  of  a  plain  but 
often  neglected  precept.  It  is  this — Reverence  Truth. 
Preach  what  approves  itself  clearly  to  your  own  minds  as 
true,  and  preach  nothing  else.  Teach  nothing  because 
others  teach  it.  Inculcate  nothing  about  which  you  have 
doubts,  because  expected  to  inculcate  ii.  Speak  from 
no  human  master,  from  no  human  creed.  Speak  from 
your  own  calm  convictions,  and  from  nothing  else.     Do 


not  use  stronger  language  than  your  own  minds  warrant, 
for  the  sake  of  making  greater  impression.  Do  not  seek 
the  reputation  of  eloquence,  by  assuming  a  bold,  con- 
fident tone,  which  exceeds  your  private  belief.  Exaggerate 
nothing,  Paint  nothing  beyond  the  life.  Be  true— the 
hardest  lesson  to  the  minister.  Preach  nothing — however 
gratifying  to  llie  imagination  or  the  heart — wFVieh  cannot 
stand  the  .scrutiny  of  the  deliberate  judgment.  Distort  no 
truth  for  the  sake  of  effect  Never  hope  to  make  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  mure  powerful  by  any  human  alloy. 
I  have  said,  beware  of  ejtaggeradon.  Beware  also  of  the 
opposite  vice,  of  softening  down,  diluting,  obscuring  the 
truth,  till  its  jjower  and  pungency  are  gone,  in  order  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  prejudices  and  i>assions  of  men. 
No  man  is  fit  to  preach  who  is  not  ready  to  be  a  martyr 
to  truth.  We  indeed  recommend  to  you  prudence  ;  but 
the  great  office  of  prudence  is  not  to  disfigure  or  conceal 
the  truth,  but  to  secure  it  against  misaijprehensinn,  and 
to  place  it  before  mens  minds  in  the  light  which  will 
probably  gain  for  it  the  readiest  recepdoa  Be  prudent 
for  the  truth's  sake,  not  for  your  o^vn  sake,  not  for  the 
sake  of  i>opularity,  not  from  weakness  or  timidity.  Be 
cautious,  lest  yoi:  be  over-cautious.  Fear  to  stifle  any 
great  truth.  Let  your  preaching  be  the  frank  expression 
of  the  workings  and  convictions  of  your  own  minds. 
There  is  a  peculiar  freshness,  charm,  energy,  in  perfect 
sincerity.  The  preaching  which  manifests  a  profound 
reverence  for  truth,  which  is  seen  and  felt  to  spring  from 
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an  inward  fountain,  which  reveals  the  real  and  whole 
mind  of  the  s[)eaker,  wins  confidence  and  works  convic- 
tion far  more  than  the  most  vehement  outpourings  of 
imagination  and  passion. 

I  have  said,  preach  what  approves  itself  to  your  own 
minds  as  true,  and  nothing  else.  I  now  say,  preach  it  in 
your  own  style,  (iive  it  forth  in  the  form  to  which  your 
own  minds  prompt  you.  He  not  imitators.  Re  not 
anxious  to  wield  other  men's  weapons.  Do  not  think 
that  the  mode  of  preaching  which  is  effectual  in  another 
will  therefore  succeed  in  you.  You  surely  would  not 
mimic  his  tones  because  they  penetrate  his  hearers.  Look 
at  subjects  with  your  own  eyes.  Utter  them  in  your  own 
words.  He  yourselves.  Be  natural.  There  is  no  other 
road  to  the  human  heart. 

Would  you  be  increasingly  useful  ?  Then  be  just  to 
your  own  minds.  Lot  them  act  freely.  Form  yourselves 
from  within  more  than  from  without.  You  ought, 
indeed,  to  seek  benefit  by  hearing  other  preachers  ;  but 
be  benefited  through  sympathy,  and  by  catching  from 
them  generous  impulses,  and  not  by  making  them 
models.  So  you  must  read  what  others  liave  written  ; 
but  read,  that  the  action  of  other  minds  may  awaken  your 
own  intellectual  activity,  and  not  !)c  a  substitute  for  iL 
Listen  in  the  first  place  to  the  whispers  of  truth  in  your 
own  souls,  and  prize  them  more  than  the  teachings  of 
your  fellow<rcatures,  \\Tienever  you  catch  a  new  jrlimpse 
of  God's  character,  of  human  nature,  of  human  perfection, 
of  life,  of  futurity,  of  the  Christian  spirit  ;— whenever  a 
familiar  truth  rises  before  you  in  a  new  aspect ;  whenever 
a  new  )>rinciplc  dawns  on  you  from  a  number  of  facts, 
which  had  before  lain  without  connection  in  your  minds ; 
whenever  a  sentence  in  a  human  work,  or  a  te.xt  of 
Scripture,  reveals  to  you,  as  by  a  flash,  some  dtpth  in 
your  own  souls,  or  scatters  suddenly  the  mist  which  had 
before  hung  over  some  important  doctrine  ;  whenever  a 
new  light  of  this  kind  gleams  on  you,  prize  it  more  than 
vulumes  or  libraries.  Feel  that  a  higher  teacher  than 
man  has  approached  you.  Pray  to  the  Father  of  lights, 
that  this  new  ray  may  brighten  within  you.  It  is  by  this 
welcome  to  truth,  springing  up  in  our  own  souls,  that  wo 
arc  to  grow  in  energy  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  and  growth 
is  the  great  condition  of  increasing  usefulness.  U'c 
charge  you,  then,  to  be  just  and  generous  to  your  own 
minds.  Cherish  ever)'  divine  inspiration.  He  no  mans 
slaves.  Seek  truth  for  yourselves.  Speak  it  from  your- 
selvesL  Speak  it  in  your  own  natural  tones.  You,  of 
course,  desire  to  avoid  the  greatest  of  all  defects  in  a 
preacher — that  of  being  uime  and  dull ;  and  your  security 
from  this  is  to  be  found,  not  in  starts  and  exclamations, 
not  in  noise  and  gesture,  not  in  the  commonplaces  of 
passion,  but  in  keeping  your  minds  and  hearts  in  free  and 
powerful  action.  This  inward  life  will  give  life  to  style  and 
delivery,  and  nothing  else  will  This  is  the  only  secret  of 
eloquence  Eloquence  is  not  a  trick  of  words.  It  is  the 
utterance  of  great  truths,  so  clearly  discerned,  so  deeply 
felt,  so  bright,  so  burning,  that  they  cannot  be  confined, 
that  they  create  for  themselves  a  style  and  manner  which 
carry  them  far  into  other  souls;  and  of  this  elotjuence 
there  is  but  one  fount,  and  that  is  inward  life,  force  of 
thought,  force  of  feeling. 

Pcrha]>s  it  may  be  said  that  these  remarks  apply  little 
to  ministers  of  the  ]»oor  ;  that  the  poor  are  as  children  ; 
and  that  Uitlc  spiritual  energy  is  required  for  rheir 
instruction.  \Ve  charge  you,  my  friends  to  beware  of 
ihb  common  error.     Do  not  dishonour  your  high  calling 


by  sui)posing  it  to  require  little  force  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  poor  are  generally  ignorant,  but  in  some 
respects  they  are  better  critics  than  the  rich,  and  make 
greater  demands  on  their  teachers.  A  congregation  of 
the  more  affluent  and  educated  can  be  satisfied  with 
proprieties  of  style  and  manner,  can  be  held  together  by 
local  attachment^  by  the  elegance  or  fashionableness  of 
tlie  edifice  in  which  tt  worships,  or  by  the  strong  bonds 
of  a  creed  or  a  sect  The  poor  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  Proprieties  of  style  and  manner,  loc^^l  feeling, 
fashion,  show,  or  sectarian  zeal,  are  not  attractions  to 
them.  They  can  only  be  brought  and  held  together  by  a 
preaching  which  fastens  their  attention,  or  pierces  their 
consciences,  or  moves  their  heart«.  'I'hey  are  no  critics 
of  words,  but  they  know  when  they  are  touched  or  roused, 
and  by  this  test — a  far  truer  one  than  you  find  in  fastidious 
congregations- they  judge  the  minister,  and  determine 
whether  to  follow  or  forsake  him.  The  duty  of  preaching 
to  the  poor  is  accordingly  a  difficult  one.  Their  minister 
has  much  to  learn,  and  what  is  harder,  much  to  forget 
He  must  forget  the  modes  of  address  under  which  he  was 
himself  educated.  He  is  to  speak  to  those  who  cannot 
find  a  meaning  in  the  vague  language  which  he  has 
generally  heard  from  the  pulpit.  He  must  find  a  new 
tongue.  Ho  must  reach  the  understanding  through  the 
imagination  and  the  heart.  He  must  look,  not  upon  his 
notes,  but  into  the  eyes  of  his  hearers.  He  must  appeal 
to  the  simple,  universal  principles  of  human  nature. 
There  must  be  a  directness,  freedom,  earnestness  of 
manner,  which  arc  not  required  in  the  church  of  more 
rofiiiod  worshippers.  To  accomplish  all  this,  books  will 
do  him  little  good.  His  best  study  is  the  poor  man's 
narrow  room.  His  best  teacher  is  :i  keen  observation  of 
the  workings  of  the  poor  man's  heart,  of  his  passions, 
perils,  and  spiritual  wants,  ^\'e  charge  you  to  beware  of 
aiming  to  resemble  ministers  in  other  situations.  You 
must  mvent  modes  of  action  for  yourselves.  You  must 
make  a  new  path.  Cultivate  by  perpetual  practice  the 
power  of  extemporaneous  address.  'I'ake  your  texts,  as 
your  Master  did,  from  .scenes,  events,  objects  which  are 
pressing  on  the  notice  of  your  hearers.  Find  your  way 
to  their  minds  and  hearts.  Be  anything  but  formal  and 
mechanical.  Belter  forsake  your  ministry  than  make  it  a 
monotonous  repetition  of  the  common  modes  of  teaching 
and  action. 

But  i>reaching  is  not  your  whole  or  chief  work.  Private 
intercourse  is  to  you  a  more  important  instrument  than 
the  pulpit.  You  must  not  wait  for  the  poor  in  the  church. 
Go  to  them  in  their  houses.  Go  where  no  other  will  go. 
Let  no  squalidness,  or  misery,  or  crime  rei>el  you.  Seek 
the  friendless,  the  forsaken,  the  desponding,  the  lost 
Penetrate  the  dei>ths  of  i>ovcrty,  the  haunts  of  intemper 
ance,  the  strongholds  of  sin.  Feel  an  attraction  in  what 
others  shun,  in  the  bleak  room  open  to  the  winter's  wind, 
in  the  wasted  forni  and  the  haggard  countenance,  in  the 
very  degradation  of  your  race.  Go  where  suffering  and 
guilt  summon  you  ;  and  what  weapon  shall  you  take  with 
you  for  this  contest  with  physical  and  moral  evil  ?  You 
will  be  told  to  arm  yourselves  with  caution,  to  beware  of 
deception,  to  take  the  shield  of  prudence,  and  to  put  on 
the  brea.stplate  of  distrust ;  and  this  lesson  is  indeed 
important ;  but  prudence  and  caution  are  only  defensive 
armour.  They  will  be  security  to  yourselves  ;  they  give 
no  power  over  misery,  |X)verty,  and  vice.  That  power  is 
to  be  found  in  a  higher  principle  ;  and  Uike  heed  lest 
this  be  quenched  by  that  distrust  in  which  you  will  be  so 
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plentifully  instructed.  The  only  power  to  oppose  to  evil 
is  Love — strong,  enduring  love — a  benevolence  which  no 
crime  or  wretchedness  can  conquer,  and  which  therefore 
can  conquer  all  Miserable  indeed  will  be  your  office  if 
this  spirit  do  not  jiossess  you,  if  a  deep  sympathy  with  your 
suffering  fellow-creatures  do  not  compel  you,  as  it  were,  to 
seek  their  abodes,  and  do  not  identify  you  with  them. 
Nothing  but  Christ's  spirit,  that  which  carried  him  to 
his  cross,  can  carry  you  through  your  work.  (}o,  then, 
with  his  love,  and  it  will  be  niighlier  than  the  sword  of 
the  magistrate,  or  the  armies  of  monarchy  to  comiuer 
evil.  It  will  touch  the  heart  which  has  hardened  itself 
against  ail  other  influences.  It  will  pierce  the  con- 
science which  is  impregnable  against  the  most  vehement 
rebuke.  It  will  say  to  the  reckless  transgressor,  in  the 
only  language  he  can  understand,  that  he  is  not  an 
outcast  from  his  race  ;  and  it  will  reveal  to  the  despond- 
ing sufferer  a  love  higher  than  your  own,  and  bring  back 
his  lost  faith  in  God  Love  gives  a  new  tongue — the 
only  one  which  all  men  can  comprehend.  But  by  this  I 
mean  something  more  than  the  common  kindness  of  the 
world.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
a  love  not  born  on  the  earth,  but  which  came  from 
heaven  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  is  only  to  be 
nourished  by  communion  with  heaven.  Seek  it  as  your 
chief  power.  Guard  it  against  the  contagion  of  the  spirit 
of  this  world.  Cherish  it  by  meditation  and  prayer,  by 
intimacy  with  Christ  and  his  true  disciples,  and  by  per- 
petual exercise  in  your  intercourse  with  the  poor. 

You  must  love  the  poor ;  you  must  also  respect  them ; 
and,  in  truth,  respect  is  the  very  soul  of  the  love  which  I 
have  enjoined.  Honour  the  poor  man.  Let  not  bis 
poverty  for  a  moment  hide  you  from  his  participation  of 
your  own  nature  and  of  the  divine  image.  Never  let  the 
man  be  lost  in  the  beggar.  If  you  have  not  power  to 
penetrate  to  the  spirit  within  him,  and  to  re\-erence  that 
divine  principle  more  than  all  outward  magnificence,  you 
arc  unfit  for  your  office.  If  there  seem  to  you  exag- 
geration, or  a  false  sentimentality,  in  the  language  which 
pronounces  the  soul  of  one  poor  man  worth  more  than 
the  wealth  of  worlds,  or  than  all  material  nature,  then 
you  want  the  spirit  of  your  function,  and  cnnnot  lay  it 
aside  too  soon.  ■  Go  to  the  poor,  to  awaken  in  ihcm  the 
consciousness  of  their  relation  to  Ciod,  and  of  their  im- 
mortality. Do  not  go  as  the  representatives  of  the 
richer  classes,  to  keep  them  in  order  ;  but  go  in  the 
name  of  Christians,  to  make  them  partakers  of  the 
highest  distinctions  and  blessings  in  which  any  of  us 
rejoice.  Carry  to  them  the  Gospel,  not  for  purposes  of 
worldly  ]>olicy,  but  as  a  life-giving  truth,  imparted  by 
God  to  lift  them  above  ail  worldly  greatness,  to  subject 
them  to  a  nobler  law  than  that  of  the  state,  and  to  make 
them  citizens  of  heaven.  Present  religion  to  them  in  a 
generous  form.  Carry  to  them  the  ver)'  truths  you  would 
bear  to  the  most  prosperous  and  enlightened.  Stir  up 
the  poor  man  to  be  active  for  his  own  improvement^  and 
teach  him  that  the  jx>wcr  of  improvement  is  communi- 
cated to  him  .IS  liberally  as  to  his  prosperous  neighbour. 
Because  he  is  poor  do  not  think  that  he  is  put  into  your 
hand  as  a  passive  material,  to  be  shaped  at  your  pleasure. 
Remember  that  he  is  as  ffee  as  yourselves,  and  can  only 
be  carried  forward  by  a  spring  of  improvement  in  his 
own  soul.  The  work  of  his  salvation  you  cannot  do  for 
him.  Awaken  him  to  strive,  watch,  and  pray  for  himself. 
Do  not  depress  him.  Do  not,  through  a  false  sympathy, 
speak  discouragingly  of  his  condition.     Show  him   that 


in  his  poverty  lie  still  has  God's  best  gifts, — an  immortal 
soul,  and  the  means  of  its  redemption  and  glory.  Show 
him  how  much  can  be  done  for  human  nature  in  the 
humblest  lot.  Teach  him  that  his  condition  has  all  ihf 
elements  of  virtue  and  of  the  only  durable  happiness; 
that  suffering  may  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
fenent  prayer,  filial  trust,  and  fer\-enl  fortitude  ;  thai 
the  dews  of  God's  spirit  descend  alike  on  rich  and  poor; 
that  every  grace  may  iitrike  root  in  the  soil  of  penury,  and 
may  gain  strength  from  life's  stornxs ;  that,  like  the  i>oor 
widow  in  the  Gosiiel,  he  can  give  even  more  generously, 
can  be  more  charitable  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the 
richest  of  his  race  ;  and  that  even  grtatne.ss  is  within  his 
reach,  for  greatness  lies  not  in  what  is  outwardly  done., 
but  in  strength  of  love  and  holy  purpose  put  forth  under 
sore  temptation.  Beware  of  depressing  or  degrading 
the  poor,  by  giving  them  a  low  form  of  religion,  or  low 
views  of  their  lot.  Chri.st  has  pronounced  blessings  on 
them,  and  help  ihem  to  put  faith  in  his  Ufe-giving 
words. 

There  is  one  particular  on  which  I  cannot  forbear 
speaking.  Would  you  promote  the  present  as  well  as 
future  hap])iness  of  the  poor?  Then  labour  much,  let 
it  be  a  leading  aim  to  cherish  among  them  the  domestic 
and  benevolent  affections.  Whoever  knows  the  poor 
must  know  how  greatly  the  aspect  of  ihtir  abodes  would 
be  changed^  and  what  a  large  proportion  of  their  suffer- 
ings would  be  removed,  by  the  sulistitution  of  a  true 
love  for  selfishness,  passion,  and  envy,  for  unkind  words 
and  unkind  deeds.  Open  within  them  the  fountain  of 
kindness.  Urge  on  them  Christianity  as  a  spring  of 
disinterested  and  tender  affection.  Teach  the  poor  that 
we  who  are  prosperous  find  our  chief  earthly  happiness 
in  our  domestic  and  other  social  bonds,  and  not  in 
wealth  ;  and  that  without  love  magnificence  is  a  vain 
show,  and  the  palace  embosoms  less  peace  than  many  a 
hovel.  I  insist  on  this,  because  it  is  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  day  that  the  poor  are  to  be  raised  by  being  taught 
to  save,  to  hoard,  to  economise  their  scanty  earnings.  By 
all  means  teach  prudence,  but  do  not  make  the  poor 
anxious,  selfish,  sordid,  'i'each  prudence  ;  but  stili  more 
teach  love  ;  aftd  so  doing  you  will  teach  economy.  In- 
spire the  poor  with  strong  and  tender  affections  towards 
their  families  and  fellow-creatures,  and  they  will  deny 
ihemsclves  and  practise  thrift  with  a  cheerfulness  and 
fidelity  not  often  learned  from  the  maxims  of  worldly 
wisdom. 

I  must  not  enlarge  more  on  particular  duties.  In 
general,  I  would  say  to  you,  Honour  your  work.  Think 
of  it  reverently.  I  use  no  exaggeration  when  I  give  it  a 
place  among  the  most  important  labours  of  the  times, 
for  it  bears  on  the  very  evil  from  which  the  social  stale 
has  most  to  fear.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
improvement  of  society ;  but  its  progress  has  been  at- 
tended with  one  disastrous  circumstance,  which  at  limes 
almost  makes  us  doubt  whether  the  good  has  not  been 
too  dearly  bought.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  elevation 
of  one  part  of  the  community  has  been  accompanied  with 
the  depression  of  anothen  Society  has  not  gone  forward 
as  a  whole.  By  the  side  of  splendid  dwellings  you  des- 
cr)'  the  abodes  of  squalid  poverty  ;  and  within  the  city 
walls,  which  enclose  the  educated  and  refined,  you  may 
meet  a  half-civilised  horde,  given  up  to  deeper  degrada- 
tion than  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.  In  England, 
the  country  advanced  above  all  others  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  refinement,  and  literary  institutions,  are 
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miserable  muUkudes,  degraded  by  dependence,  unin- 
slrucled  even  in  the  being  of  a  God,  and  dying  of  want 
before  their  lime ;  and  such  is  the  tendency  of  modem 
civilisation  through  the  world.  Society  is  not  only  dis- 
figured but  endangered  by  the  poverty,  and  ignorance, 
and  vice  of  a  multitude  of  its  members  ;  and  its  security 
and  happiness  demand  nothing  so  imperiously  as  that 
this  wretched  mass  should  be  enlightened,  elevated, 
redeemed.  Here  is  the  chief  sphere  for  jihilantliropy. 
Inequalities  of  property  must  indeed  exist.  Rut  can  it 
be  necessar)-  that  uiuUiludes  of  human  beings  should 
writhe  under  wants  and  hardships,  which  palsy  and 
almost  extinguish  their  spiritual  and  moral  ix)wer?  This 
greatest  social  evil  is  beginning  to  anest  the  attention  of 
the  statesman,  as  well  as  of  the  philanthropist  and 
Christian.  A  louder  and  louder  cry  is  beginning  to 
break  forth  through  the  civilised  world  for  a  social  reform, 
which  shall  reach  the  most  depressed  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. I  see,  and  rejoice  to  see,  in  your  office,  my 
friends,  a  sign  of  this  new  movement,  an  earnest  of  this 
grand  and  holy  revolution.  I  see  in  it  a  recognition  of 
the  right  of  every  human  being  to  the  means  of  spirituni 
development,  of  moral  and  intellectual  life.  This  is  the 
most  sacred  right  of  humanity.  Blessed  are  our  eyes 
which  see  the  day  of  its  recognition.  Feel,  then,  that 
you  are  consecrated  to  the  greatest  work  of  your  agu  ; 
and  feel  that  you  will  be  sustained  in  it  by  the  prayers 
and  zeal  of  our  churches  and  llieir  pastors.  If,  indeed, 
your  ministry  for  the  poor  should  be  suffered  to  decline 
and  fail,  it  would  be  a  melancholy  proof  that  our  ministry 
for  the  rich  is  of  little  avail  If,  in  this  age,  when  the 
improvement  of  society  is  the  theme  even  of  the  un- 
l>cliever,  if,  with  every  help  from  the  spirit  of  the  limes, 
we,  the  pastors  of  these  churches,  cannot  awaken  in  them 
a  sensibility  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  multi- 
tudes around  them^  cannot   carry  home   to  their   ton- 


sciences  and  hearts  the  duty  of  raising  up  their  depressed 

j  fellow-creatures,   of  imparting  Christian   light,   strength, 

I  and  comfort  to  the  ignorant  and  poor,  then  it  is  time  that 

I  we  should  give  up  our  pulpits  lo  others,  who  will  better 

j  understand  nnd  inculcate  the  spirit  of  Christ   and  his 

Apostles.     It  is  time  that  our  lips  should  be  closed,  if  we 

can  do  nothing  towards  breathing  into  men  the  peculiar 

I  benevolence  of  the  Gospel ;  a  benevolence  which  feels 

I  for,  and  seeks  lo  elevate  and  save,  the  human  soul.     It 

I   is  time,  too,  that  as  a  class  of  Christians  we  should  dis- 

i  appear,  if  we  will  not  take  our  part  in  the  great  work  of 

1  regenerating  society.     It  is  the  order  of  nature  that  the 

dead  should  be  buried  ;  and  the  sooner  a  dead,  lifeless, 

soulless  sect  is  buried  and  forgotten  the  better.     But,  my 

friends,    I   cannot    fear   that   you   will    be    abandoned. 

Christian  love,  I  trust,  has  called  you   to  this  work,  and 

will  cheer  and  strengthen  you  in  your  heavenly  mission. 

Go  forth,  then,  my  friends,  with  a  confiding  spirit  Go 
forth  in  the  strength  of  faith,  hoj)e,  and  charity.  (lO 
forth  to  increase  the  holiness  of  earth  and  the  happiness 
of  heaven.  Go  to  the  dark  alleys  and  the  darker  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor.  Go  in  the  spirit  of  that  God  to  whom 
the  soul  of  the  poor  man  is  as  precious  as  your  own.  Go 
in  the  sjvirit  of  him  who  for  our  sakes  was  poor,  and  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Go  in  reliance  on  that  omni- 
[jotent  grace  which  can  raise  up  the  most  fallen,  cleanse 
the  most  polluted,  enrich  the  poorest  with  more  than 
royal  wealth,  console  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  sanctify 
the  sorest  trials  of  life.  Go  cheerfully,  for  into  the 
darkest  dwellings  you  carry  the  light  of  life.  And  think 
not  that  you  alone  visit  these  humble  habitations.  God 
is  thcre,--Christ  is  there, — angels  arc  there.  Feel  their 
presence  ;  breathe  their  love ;  and  through  your  wise, 
unwearied,  effectual  labours,  may  the  poor  man's  dwelling 
become  a  consecrated  place,  the  abode  of  love,  "the 
house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven  !  " 
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(Ttw  follQwing  Charge,  aUhaugh  prepared  for  the  occa&iun,  was  nut  delivered,  oa  account  of  the  Author's  state  of  health.] 


Mv  Young  Frienu  and  Brother, — The  Council  here 
assembled  for  your  ordination  have  assigned  me  the 
office  of  giving  you  the  Charge ;  and  I  i>erform  this  work 
the  more  cheerfully,  because  of  the  relation  which  has 
long  subsisted  between  you  and  myself.  You  have  grown 
up  from  childhood  under  my  ministry,  and  you  have 
given  nic  reason  to  believe  that  impressions  received  in 
the  church  where  you  have  worshipped  have,  in  concur- 
rence whh  other  causes,  led  you  to  this  consecration  of 
yourself  to  the  pastoral  office.  Another  consideration, 
which  renders  this  occasion  still  more  interesting,  is,  that 
you  seem  now  to  be  placed,  by  a  kind  Providence,  in  the 
sphere  for  which  you  are  particularly  fitted,  and  in  whicli 
all  your  faculties  and  affections  may  be  ex|)ccted  to  act 
and  unfold  freely,  cheerfully,  vigorously,  and  beneficially 
to  yourself  and  others.  I  rememl>er  how,  long  ago,  you 
fell  the  attraction  of  this  ministry;  how  a  thirst  for  it 
followed  you  to  your  plat  e  of  business,  and  overcame  the 
spirit  of  g^n;  and  how  patiently  you  have  laboured  to 


furnish  yourself  thoroughly  for  the  work.  These  are 
good  auguries,  and  they  shed  a  bright  hope  over  these 
solemnities.  Listen  now,  my  Brother,  to  a  few  counsels 
which  may  help  you  to  fulfil  our  hopes.  Many  topics, 
belonging  to  this  occxsion,  I  formerly  enlarged  uiK>n,  in 
the  Charge  given  to  your  predecessor,  to  which  I  refer 
you.  There  are  others,  then  omitted  or  slightly  touched 
upon,  to  which  I  now  ask  attention. 

You  are  now  set  ai>art  to  be  a  Minister  at  Large. 
'I'his  is  the  distinction  of  your  office.  Whilst  other 
ministers  gather  worshippers  into  their  churches  from  all 
the  conditions  of  life,  you  expect  to  labour  chiefly  among 
the  less  prosperous,  the  destitute.  It  may  be  thought,  at 
first,  that  this  jjeculiarity  must  make  a  wide  distinction 
between  your  office  and  the  common  ministry;  that  it 
must  demand  almost  n  totally  different  style  of  preaching; 
that  all  your  labours  must  take  a  hue  and  impress  from 
the  condition  of  those  whom  you  teach.  1  counsel  you 
not  to  be  misled  by  this  natural  impression.     I  sec  no 
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great  distinction  between  you  and  other  ministers.  I 
advise  you  to  bring  habitually  to  your  mind,  not  the  out- 
ward condition  of  men,  but  their  spiritual  nature,  their 
participation  of  that  "  divine  humanity  "  which  is  the  only 
wealth  of  rich  or  poor.  Tlie  distinction  of  rich  and  pourt 
what  is  it  in  the  eye  of  reason  ?  And  what  should  it  be 
to  the  Christian  teacher  ?  It  does  not  penetrate  the 
skin,  but  is  a  distinction  of  clothes,  fuel,  meat,  and  drink. 
Uuring  life,  it  avails  little  or  nothing  against  pain,  illness, 
bereavement.  Death  turns  it  to  utter  scorn.  The  cost- 
liest winding-sheet,  the  most  splendid  coffin,  cannot  shut 
out  the  worm,  or  i)rotect  against  the  humiliation  of  the 
tomb.  In  the  next  world,  how  often  will  present  distinc- 
tions be  reversed?  The  first  will  be  last;  the  last  first 
It  belongs,  then,  to  the  Christian  teacher  to  look  through, 
and  for  the  most  part  to  forget,  outward  distinctions.  To 
the  Christian  teacher  all  men  of  all  ranks  are  much  the  same; 
all  rational,  spiritual,  immortal;  all  stained  with  guilt:  all 
needing  to  be  bom  again.  Undoubtedly  he  is  to  adapt 
himself  to  differences  of  age  and  education.  But  in  all 
there  is  the  same  human  heart;  in  all  the  same  deep 
wants,  the  same  chords  to  be  touched,  the  same  mighty 
obstacles  to  purity  to  be  overcome.  They  all  need 
essentially  the  same  truths,  though  modified  slightly  as  to 
phraseology  and  form.  There  are  not  different  gospels 
for  different  conditions  of  men;  but  one  and  the  same 
truth  for  all ;  just  as  the  same  sun  sheds  the  same  beams 
into  every  human  dwelling,  and  is  equally  needed  and 
equally  welcome  wherever  he  shines. 

1  would  not  have  any  class  habitually  addressed  with 
reference  to  outward  condition.  It  is  a  great  object  in 
all  preaching,  no  matter  to  whom  addressed,  to  raise  the 
hearer  above  his  outward  condition,  to  make  it  seem  as 
nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  his  immortal  spirit  and 
his  inward  wants.  The  pour  should  be  spoken  to  as 
men,  and  as  standing  on  the  same  ground  with  all  other 
mea  They  are  not  to  be  condoled  with  as  objects  of 
peculiar  commiseration,  but  addressed  as  those  who  have 
the  essential  goods  of  life,  who  may  do  its  great  work, 
and  win  its  highest  prize.  Thedeei^est  vice  of  our  present 
civilisation  is  that  we  count  the  distinction  between 
wealth  and  poverty  the  greatest  on  earth,  Uo  you  show- 
that  you  count  it  as  nothing. 

My  Brother,  look  on  your  hearers  as  children  and 
heirs  of  God  ;  and  remember  that  your  work  is  to  call 
cut  and  to  build  up  the  divine  nature  within  them  ;  and 
let  such  thoughts  give  you  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity 
of  your  office.  Do  not  measure  this  by  the  outward 
condition  of  those  to  whom  you  preach.  Measure  it  by 
their  souls,  and  feel  that  these  are  the  equals  of  the  most 
favoured  in  outward  loL  Some  of  the  community 
undoubtedly  think  of  you  as  having  little  more  to  do  than 
to  aid  in  keeping  order  in  the  city.  \'ou  look  infinitely 
atxive  the  order  of  the  city,  though  that  in  its  right  place 
is  not  to  be  despised,  Your  function  is  to  bring  men  to 
obey,  not  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  the  eternal,  immu- 
Lible,  celestial  law  of  righteousness ;  not  to  make  ihcm 
quiet  citizens,  but  members  of  the  universal  kingdom  of 
God.  It  is  in  seeking  tliis  highest  end  that  you  will 
secure  the  lower.  Religion  only  serves  the  state  when 
it  is  infinitely  exalted  above  the  state,  and  taught  and 
cherished  for  its  own  peerless  worth.  Nothing  has  so 
stripped  Christianity  of  its  power  as  the  conversion  of  it 
into  a  state  machine,  as  the  polluting  touch  of  the  poli 
lician,  who  has  caused  it  to  be  fircached  to  the  lower 
ranks,  and  to   be  professed  by  the  higher,  in  order  that 


the  old  polity,  with  its  inveterate  abuses,  may  stand  fast^ 
and  that  the  accumulation  of  property  in  a  few  hands 
may  be  undisturbed  Religion,  taught  for  such  ends,  is 
among  the  worst  foes  of  social  progress.  It  loses  its 
vitality;  it  paralyses  the  intellect;  it  strives  to  crush  by 
persecution  or  disabilities  those  who  would  restore  its 
primitive  purity,  or  unfold  more  distinctly  its  higher 
truths;  it  teaches  pretence  to  the  great,  and  breathes 
servility  into  the  multitude  whom  it  ought  especially  to 
imbue  with  nobleness  of  mind.  You,  my  young  friend, 
have  learned  that  religion  has  a  higher  work  to  accom[tlish 
than  that  of  police;  that  its  aim  is  to  bring  the  individual, 
be  his  rank  what  it  may,  to  a  comprehension  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Infinite  Father  and  the  Everlasting  World, 
and  to  inspire  him  with  disinterested  love  of  God  and 
man;  and  that  in  this  way  alone  it  makes  good  citizens, 
tender  and  faithful  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  neighbours  and  friends. 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  never 
to  allude  to  outward  distinctions.  The  poor  have  peculiar 
difiiculties;  but  they  must  never  be  left  to  imagine  that 
ihey  have  all  the  difficulties  of  life.  Their  burden  is 
heavy,  but  there  are  still  heavier  on  earth ;  and  the  same 
high  truths  are  needed  to  sustain  all  the  suffering  children 
of  humanity.  So  they  have  peculiar  temptations;  and 
yet,  temptations  to  the  very  vices  which  abound  most 
among  the  poor  are  exceedingly  powerful  among  the 
more  prosperous.  The  poor,  it  is  said,  are  peculiarly 
incited  by  their  condition  to  envy;  and  yet  are  we  sure 
that  there  is  less  envy  among  the  rich,  that  there  are  fewer 
jealousies  and  heartburnings  growing  out  of  comi>etitions 
and  neglects  in  fashionable  life,  than  spring  from  in- 
digence? I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  more  discontent 
among  the  needy  than  among  those  who  abound  I 
incline  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  among  the 
latter  less  submission  to  God's  Providence ;  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  success  and  abundance  increase 
self-will.  You  must  not,  therefore,  preach  to  your  con- 
gregation as  if  they  monopolised  any  vice  ;  but  speak  to- 
all  as  partakers  of  the  universal  corruption.  Never  expect 
to  reclaim  men  from  a  vice  by  singling  them  out  for 
denunciation;  but  by  addressing  to  them  tho.se  solemn 
truths  and  motives  which  are  to  stir  up  all  men  to  resist 
moral  evil. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  now  said  is,  do  nothing  to 
discourage  your  hearers.  If  cheering,  animating  language 
is  to  be  used  anywhere,  it  is  among  the  poor.  As  a 
minister  of  Christ,  you  are  to  encourage.  Unhappily, 
the  Gospel  is  too  often  used  to  break  men's  spirits.  The 
Gospel,  as  too  often  preached,  instead  of  being  glad 
tidings,  is  the  saddest  news  ever  told  on  earth.  From 
your  lips,  may  it  raise  the  dispirited  to  effort,  and  reveal 
to  the  indigent  their  boundless  wealth  ! 

At  the  beginning  of  this  ministry,  it  was  thought  that 
its  chief  benefit  would  come  from  visiting  ;  and  little 
comparatively  was  exi^ected  from  the  pulpit.  Experience, 
however,  has  proved  that  public  preaching  is  a  powerful 
instrument  for  the  moral  recovery  of  the  poor.  The 
multitudes  who  throng  the  Chapel  where  you  are  to 
labour,  and  who  devour  with  earnest  attention  the  words 
of  the  minister,  indicate  that  this  is  a  sphere  of  action  to 
which  you  are  to  devote  much  of  your  energies.  You 
must  labour  to  perfect  yourself  as  a  preacher.  I  say,  to 
perfect  yourself;  for  you  will  do  little  unless  you  aim  at 
Ijerfeciion.  I  might,  had  1  time,  repeat  many  exhorta- 
tions as  to  preaching;  but  two  short  rules  may  suffice  you. 
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there !"  How  hard  is  it  to  get  near  the  true  Christ,  to 
see  him  as  he  was  and  is,  to  hear  his  own  voice,  and  to 
penetrate  beneath  his  works  and  words  to  his  spirit,  to 
his  mind  and  heart,  to  the  great  principles  of  his  religion, 
to  the  grand  s|)iritual  purpose  of  all  which  he  said  and 
did  !  How  hard  to  escape  our  age,  to  penetrate  through 
the  disguises  in  which  works  of  art  and  of  theology  have 
wrapped  up  Jesus,  and  to  receive  immediate,  unmixed 
impulses  from  his  teaching  and  life !  And  yet  the 
privilege  of  communing  with  such  a  spirit  is  so  great,  and 
the  duty  of  going  from  man  to  Christ  is  so  solemn,  that 
you  must  spare  no  effort  to  place  yourself  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  Di\nne  Master.  Learn  from  him 
how  to  look  on  men,  how  to  feel  for  them,  how  to 
bear  with  them,  how  to  meet  ihcm  courageously  yet 
tenderly,  how  to  awaken  in  them  the  consciousness  of 
their  spiritual  nature  and  destiny,  and  how  to  stir  them 
up  to  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  a  new,  inward,  everlasting 
life. 

My  Brother,  T  conclude  with  reminding  you  of  your 
great  responsibilities.  Your  office  is  important ;  but  this 
is  not  alL  You  enter  on  it  at  a  critical  moment.  The 
ministry  for  the  ix»or  has  indeed  ceased  to  be  an  experi- 
ment; its  success  has  surpassed  our  hopes;  and  yet  it  is 
not  established  as  firmly  as  it  should  be.  It  awakens 
little  interest  in  our  churches,  it  receives  Utile  aid  from 
them.  The  contributions  to  it  from  most  of  cur  congrc- 
«:ations  are  small,  and  do  little  honour  to  us  as  a  body  of 
Christians.  The  success  of  the  ministry  thus  far  is  due, 
under  Providence,  not  to  the  zeal  of  the  churches,  but  to 


the  devotion,  the  martyr-spirit  of  the  men  ^ho  have 
been  charged  with  its  duties.  More  faithful  labourers,  I 
believe,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry 
through  Christendom.  Our  brother,  that  faithful  servant 
of  God,  who  began  this  work,  still  lives;  but  almost,  if 
not  quite,  worn  down  by  unremitted  toils,  he  is  waging  a 
doubtful  conflict  with  disease  brought  on  him  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  How  his  successor 
has  laboured  you  need  not  be  told.  And  now  you  are  to 
enter  into  the  labours  of  these  faithful  men,  and  to  com- 
mend by  like  labours  the  cause  for  which  they  have 
struggled,  to  the  honour  and  confidence  of  our  churches. 
Whether  this  good  work  shall  go  on,  rests  not  a  little 
with  you.  This  I  say,  not  to  stimulate  you  to  labours 
beyond  your  strength.  I  beseech  you  not  to  waste  in  a 
few  spasmodic  eJTorls  the  strength  and  usefulness  of 
years.  I  beseech  you  to  regard  the  care  of  your  health 
as  a  duty  to  yourself,  to  us,  and  (o  the  ]X)or.  But,  within 
this  limit,  work  with  life,  with  courage,  with  strength  of 
purpose,  with  unialtering  faith  in  God.  My  Brother,  go 
forth  to  your  labours  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Him 
who  first  preached  the  Ck)spcl  to  the  poor;  and  may  you, 
in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  perform  greater  works  than 
those  outward  miracles  which  signalised  his  earthly 
ministry  I  Through  your  teaching,  may  the  spiritually 
bhnd  see  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  lost  be  found  and  the 
dead  raised !  May  the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready 
to  perish  come  u|jon  you  !  May  the  poor,  consoled, 
strengthened,  sanctified  by  your  ministr)',  be  your  crown 
and  joy  in  the  day  of  the  Lord! 
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I  SEE  before  me  the  representatives  of  various  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance.  It  is  a  good  and  great 
cause,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  C»od  if,  by  the  service 
now  allotted  me,  I  can  in  any  degree  encourage  them  in 
their  work,  or  throw  new  light  on  their  path.  The 
present  occasion  may  well  animate  a  Christian  minister. 
What  a  noble  testimony  does  this  meeting  bear  to  the 
spirit  and  influences  of  the  Christian  faith!  Why  is  this 
multitude  brought  together?  Not  for  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, not  for  any  worldly  end,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  a  great  moral  and  social  e\i!,  of  promoting  the 
virtue,  dignity,  well-being  of  men.  And  whence  comes 
this  sympatiiy  with  the  fallen,  the  guilty,  the  miserable  ? 
Have  we  derived  it  from  the  schools  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy, or  from  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome?  No. 
We  inherit  it  from  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  caught  it 
from  his  lips,  his  life,  his  cross.  'I'his  mecdng.  were  we 
to  trace  its  origin,  would  carry  us  back  to  Bethlehem  and 
Calvary.  The  impulse  which  Christ  gave  to  the  human 
soul,  having  endured  for  ages,  is  now  manifesting  itself 
more  and  more  in  new  and  increasing  efforts  of 
philanthropy  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  every 
fonn  of  evil.  Within  these  walls  the  authority  of  Christ 
has  sometimes  been  questioned,  his  character  traduced. 
'f'o  l)ic  blasphemer  of  that  holy  name,  what  a  reply  is 
/umishcd  by  the  crowd  which  these  walls  now  contain  I 
A  religion  which  thus  brings  and  knits  men  together,  for 


the  help,  comfort,  salvation  of  their  erring,  lost  fellow- 
creatures,  bears  on  its  front  a  broad,  bright,  unambiguous 
stamp  of  Divinity.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  we  were  bom 
under  its  light,  and  more  grateful  still  if  we  have  been, 
in  any  measure,  baptised  into  its  disinterested  and  divine 
love. 

I  cannot  hope,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  temperance 
effort,  to  render  any  important  aid  to  your  cause  by 
novelty  of  suggestion.  Its  friends  have  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  ground  over  which  I  am  to  travel.  Still, 
every  man  who  is  accustomed  to  think  for  himself  is 
naturally  attracted  to  particular  views  or  points  in  the 
most  familiar  subject;  and,  by  concentrating  his  thoughts 
on  these,  he  sometimes  succeeds  in  giving  therri  a  new 
prominence,  in  vindicating  their  just  rank,  and  in  secur- 
ing to  them  an  attention  which  they  may  not  have 
received,  but  which  is  their  due. 

On  the  subject  of  intemperance,  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  perhaps  without  foundation,  that  its  chief, 
essential  evil  was  not  brought  out  as  thoroughly  and 
frequently  as  its  secondary  evils,  and  that  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  conviction  of  the  depth  of  its  causes  and  of 
the  remedies  which  it  demands.  With  these  impressions, 
I  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  topics: — the  great 
essential  evil  of  intemperance, — the  extent  of  its  tcmpla 
tions, — its  causes — the  means  of  its  prevention  or  cure. 

I.     I  begin  with  asking,  What  is  the  great  essential 
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evil  of  intemperance  ?  The  reply  is  given  when  1  say 
that  intemperance  is  the  voluntary  txtinction  of  reason. 
The  great  evil  is  inward  or  spiritual.  The  intemperate 
man  divests  himself,  for  a  time,  of  his  rational  and  moral 
nature,  casts  from  himself  self-consciousness  and  self- 
command,  brings  on  frenzy,  and,  by  repetition  of  this 
insanity,  prostrates  more  and  more  his  rational  and  moral 
powers.  He  sins  immediately  and  directly  against  the 
rational  nature — that  divine  principle  which  distinguishes 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  between  right  and  wrong 
action,  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  vice,  what  constitutes  its  peculiar  guilt 
and  woe,  and  what  should  particularly  impress  and 
awaken  those  who  are  labouring  for  its  suppression.  All 
the  other  evils  of  intemperance  are  Uglit  compared  with 
this,  and  almost  all  flow  from  this ;  and  it  is  right,  it  is  to 
be  desired,  that  all  other  evils  should  be  joined  with  and 
follow  this.  It  is  to  be  desired,  when  a  man  lifts  a  suici- 
dal arm  against  his  highest  life,  when  he  [[uenches  reason 
and  conscience,  that  he  and  all  others  should  receive 
solemn,  startling  warning  of  the  greatness  of  his  guilt ; 
that  terrible  outward  calamities  should  bear  witness  to 
the  inward  ruin  which  he  is  working;  that  the  hand- 
writing of  judgment  and  woe  on  Iiis  countenance,  form, 
and  whole  condition,  should  declare  what  a  fearful  thing 
it  is  for  a  man,  God's  rational  offspring,  lo  renounce  his 
reason  and  become  a  brute.  It  is  common  for  those  who 
argue  against  intemperance  to  describe  the  bloated  coun- 
tenance of  the  drunkard,  now  flushed  and  now  deadly 
pale.  They  describe  his  trembling,  palsied  limbs.  They 
describe  his  waning  prostx;rity^  his  poverty,  his  despair. 
They  describe  his  desolate,  cheerless  home,  his  cold 
hearth,  his  scanty  board,  his  heart-broken  wife,  the 
squalidness  of  his  children  ;  and  we  groan  in  spirit  over 
the  sad  recital.  IJut  it  is  right  that  all  this  should  be. 
It  is  right  that  he  who^  forewarned,  puts  out  the  lights  of 
understanding  and  cons<.-ience  within  him,  who  abandons 
his  rank  among  God's  rational  creatures,  and  lakes  his 
place  among  brutes,  should  stand  a  monument  of  wrath 
among  his  fellows,  should  be  a  teacher  wherever  he  is 
seen — a  teacher,  in  ever)*  look  and  motion,  of  the  awful 
guilt  of  destroying  reasoa  Were  we  so  constittited  that 
reason  could  be  extinguished  and  the  countenance  retain 
its  freshness,  the  form  its  grace,  the  body  its  vigour,  the 
outward  condition  its  prosperity,  and  no  striking  change 
be  seen  in  one's  home,  so  far  from  being  gainers,  we 
should  lose  some  testimonies  of  God's  parental  care.  His 
ciire  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  justice,  arc  manifested 
in  the  fearful  mark  He  has  set  on  the  drunkard,  in  the 
blight  which  falls  on  all  the  drunkard's  joys.  These  out- 
ward evils,  dreadful  as  they  seem,  arc  but  faint  tyjxis  of 
the  ruin  within.  We  should  see  in  them  Gods  respect 
lo  his  own  iiuage  in  the  soul,  his  [jarentnl  warnings 
against  the  crime  of  quenching  the  intellectual  and  moral 
ISe. 

We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  consequences 
or  purtishments  of  crime,  and  to  overlook  the  crime  itself. 
This  is  not  turning  punishment  to  its  highest  use.  Pun- 
ishment is  an  outward  sign  of  inward  evil.  It  is  meant 
lo  reveal  something  more  terrible  than  itself.  The  great- 
ness of  punishment  is  a  mode  of  embodying,  n^aking 
visible,  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  miseries  of  intemj>erance,  its  loathsomeness,  ghastli- 
ness,  and  pains,  are  not  scx^n  aright  if  they  do  not 
represent  to  us  the  more  fearful  desolation  wrought  by 
this  sin  in  ihe  soul. 


Among  the  evils  of  intemperance,  much  importance  is 
given  to  the  poverty  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  But  this 
evil,  great  as  it  is,  is  yet  light  in  comparison  with  the 
essential  evil  of  intemperance,  which  I  am  so  anxious  to 
place  distinctly  before  you.  What  matters  it  that  a  man 
be  poor,  if  he  carry  into  his  poverty  the  spirit,  energy, 
reason,  and  virtues  of  a  man  ?  What  matters  it  that  a 
man  must,  for  a  few  years,  live  on  bread  and  water  ? 
How  many  of  the  richest  are  reduced  by  disease  to  a 
worse  condition  than  this  ?  Honest,  virtuous,  noble- 
minded  [joverty  is  a  comparatively  light  evil.  The  ancient 
philosopher  chose  it  as  the  condition  of  virtue.  It  has 
been  the  lot  of  many  a  Christian.  The  poverty  of  the 
intemperate  man  owes  its  great  miser)'  to  its  cause.  He 
■who  makes  himself  a  beggar,  by  having  made  himself  a 
brute,  is  miserable  indeed  He  who  has  no  solace,  who 
has  only  agonising  reroUcctions  and  harrowing  remorse, 
as  he  looks  on  his  cold  hearth,  his  scanty  table,  his  ragged 
children,  has  indeed  lo  bear  a  crushing  weight  of  woe. 
That  he  sufTers,  is  a  light  thing.  That  he  has  brought  on 
himself  this  suffering  by  the  voluntary  extinction  of  his 
reason,  this  is  the  terrible  thought,  the  intolerable  curse. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  keep  this  or  that  man  from 
drunkenness,  to  save  him  from  "  coming  on  the  town," 
from  being  a  burden  to  the  city.  The  motive  is  not  to  be 
overlooked ;  but  I  cannot  keep  my  thoughts  U\^Ci  for  a 
moment  on  the  few  hundred  or  thousand  dollars  which 
the  intemperate  cost.  When  I  go  to  the  poor-house,  and 
see  the  degradation,  the  spiritual  weakness,  the  abject- 
ness,  the  half-idiot  imbecility  written  on  the  drunkard's 
countenance,  I  see  a  ruin  which  makes  the  cost  of  his 
support  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  scale.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
society  is  taxed  for  the  drunkard.  I  would  it  were  taxed 
more.  I  would  that  the  burden  of  sustaining  him  were 
so  heavy  that  we  should  be  conipclled  to  wake  up,  and 
ask  how  he  may  be  saved  from  nun.  It  is  intended, 
wisely  intended  by  God,  that  sin  shall  spread  its  miseries 
beyond  itself,  that  no  human  being  shall  suffer  alone,  that 
the  man  who  falls  shall  draw  others  with  him,  if  not  into 
his  guilt,  at  least  into  a  portion  of  his  woe.  If  one  mem- 
ber of  the  social  body  suffer,  others  must  suffer  too;  and 
this  is  welL  This  is  one  of  the  dependencies  by  which 
we  become  interested  in  tme  another's  moral  safety,  and 
are  summoned  to  labour  for  the  rescue  of  the  fallen. 

Intemi)crance  is  to  be  pitied  and  abhorred  for  its  own 
sake  niurh  more  than  for  its  outward  consequences. 
These  consequences  owe  their  chief  bitterness  to  their 
criminal  source.  We  speak  of  the  miseries  which  the 
drunkard  carries  into  his  family.  But  take  away  his  own 
brutality,  and  how  lightened  would  be  these  miseries! 
We  talk  of  his  wife  and  children  in  rags.  Let  the  rags 
iuutinue;  but  suppose  them  to  be  the  effects  of  an  inno- 
cent cause.  Suppose  the  drunkard  to  have  been  a 
virtuous  husband  and  an  affectionate  father,  and  that 
sickness,  not  vice,  has  brought  his  family  thus  low.  Sui>- 
pose  his  wife  and  children  bound  to  him  by  a  strong  love, 
which  a  life  of  labour  for  their  supjiorl  and  of  unwearied 
kindness  has  awakened ;  suppose  them  to  know  that  his 
toils  for  their  welfare  had  broken  down  his  frame ;  suppose 
him  able  to  say:  *'  We  are  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but 
ricli  in  affection  and  religious  trust  I  am  going  from 
you;  but  I  leave  you  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and 
to  the  widow's  God."  Suppose  this,  and  how  changed 
these  rags'.  How  changed  the  cold^  naked  room!  The 
heart's  warmth  can  do  much  to  withstand  the  winter's 
coldj  and  there  is  hope,  there  is  honour,  in  this  virtuous 
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indFgence.  AMiat  breaks  the  heart  of  the  drunkard^s  wife? 
It  is  not  that  he  is  poor,  but  that  he  is  a  drunkard.  In- 
stead of  that  bloated  face,  now  distorted  with  passion, 
now  robbed  of  ever>*  gleam  of  intelligence,  if  the  wife 
rouid  look  on  an  affectionate  countenance,  which  had  for 
years  been  the  interpreter  of  a  well-principled  nitnd  and 
faithful  heart,  what  an  overwhelming  load  would  be  lifted 
from  her!  It  is  a  husband  whose  touch  is  poUuling, 
whose  infirmities  are  the  witnesses  of  his  guilt,  who  has 
blighted  all  her  hopes,  who  has  proved  false  to  the  vow 
which  made  her  bis;  it  is  such  a  husband  who  makes 
home  a  hell,  not  one  whom  toil  and  disease  and  provi- 
dence have  cast  on  the  care  of  wife  and  children. 

We  look  too  much  at  the  consequences  of  vice,  too  little 
at  the  vice  itself  It  is  \\cc  which  is  the  chief  weight  of 
what  we  call  its  consequence,  vice  which  is  the  bitterness 
ia  (he  cup  of  human  woe. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  extent 
of  temptations  to  this  vice.  And  on  this  point  I  shall  not 
avail  myself  of  the  statistics  of  intemperance.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  number  its  victims.  I  wish  to  awaken  uni- 
versal vigilance,  by  showing  that  the  temptations  to  this 
excess  are  spread  through  all  classes  of  society.  We  are 
apt  to  speak  as  if  the  laborious,  uneducated,  unimi)roved, 
irere  alone  in  danger,  and  as  if  we  ourselves  had  no 
interest  in  this  cause,  except  as  others  are  concerned. 
But  it  is  not  so;  multitudes  in  all  classes  are  in  danger. 
In  truth,  when  wc  recall  the  sad  histories  of  not  a  few  in 
every  circle,  who  once  stood  among  the  firmest,  and  then 
yielded  to  temptation,  we  are  taught  that  none  of  us 
should  dismiss  fear — that  we,  too,  may  be  walking  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss.  The  young  are  exposed  to  intem- 
perance, for  youth  wants  forethought,  loves  excitement, 
Is  apt  to  place  hai)piness  in  gaiety,  is  prone  to  convivial 
frlcasure,  and  too  often  finds  or  makes  this  the  path  to 
Icll;  nor  are  the  old  secure,  for  age  unnerves  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body,  and  silently  steals  away  the  power  of 
self  control.  The  idle  are  in  scarcely  less  jjeril  than  the 
over-worked  labourer;  for  uneasy  cravings  spring  up  in 
the  vacant  mind,  and  the  excitement  of  intoxicating 
draughts  is  greedily  sought  as  an  escape  from  the  intoler- 
able weariness  of  having  nothing  to  do.  Men  of  a  coarse, 
unrefined  character,  fall  easily  into  intemperance,  beciiuse 
Ihey  see  little  in  its  brutality  to  disgust  them.  It  is  a 
ladder  thought  that  men  of  genius  and  sensibility  are 
hardly  less  exposed.  Strong  action  of  the  mind  is  even 
more  exhausting  than  the  toil  of  the  hands.  It  uses  uj), 
if  I  may  so  say,  the  finer  spirits,  and  leaves  either  a  sink- 
ing of  the  system  which  craves  for  tonics,  or  a  restlessness 
which  seeks  relief  in  deceitful  sedatives.  Besides,  \\  is 
natural  for  minds  of  great  energy  to  hunger  for  strong 
rxciiement;  and  this,  when  not  found  In  innocent  occu- 
pation and  amusement,  is  too  often  sought  in  criminal 
indulgence.  These  remarks  apply  |>eculiarly  to  men 
whose  genius  is  poetical,  imaginative,  allied  with,  and 
ajuirkened  by,  peculiar  sensibility.  Such  men,  living  in 
worlds  of  their  own  creation,  kindling  themselves  with 
Weal  beauty  and  joy,  and  loo  often  losing  themselves  in 
reveries,  in  which  imagination  ministers  to  appetite,  and 
the  scnsujl  irium|)hs  over  the  spiritual  nature,  are  pccu- 
Rarly  in  danger  of  losing  the  balance  of  the  mind,  of 
losing  calm  thought,  clear  judgment,  and  momi  strength 
•rf"  will,  become  children  of  impulse,  leam  to  despise 
simple  and  common  pleasures,  and  are  hurried  to  ruin  by 
a  feverish  ihir^^t  of  high-wrought,  delirious  gratification. 
h\  such  men,  the*c  mental  causes  of  excess  are  often 


aggravated  by  peculiar  irritableness  of  the  nervous  system* 
Hence  the  records  of  literature  are  so  sad  Hence  the 
brightest  lights  of  the  intellectual  world  have  so  often 
undergone  disastrous  ecli[>se  ;  and  the  inspired  voice  of 
genius,  so  thrilling,  so  exalting,  has  died  away  in  the 
brutal  or  idiot  cries  of  intemperance.  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  men  ;  but  it 
may  be  said  of  men  of  education  in  general,  that  they 
must  not  feel  themselves  beyond  peril  It  is  said  that  ai 
large  a  proportion  of  intemijerate  tnen  can  be  found 
among  those  who  have  gone  through  our  colleges,  as 
among  an  equal  number  of  men  in  the  same  sphere  of 
life  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  culture.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
affords  no  moral  aids.  I'he  truth  is,  that  its  good  ten- 
dencies are  thwarted.  Educated  men  fall  victims  to 
iem|jLation  as  often  as  other  men,  not  because  education 
is  inoperative,  but  because  our  public  seminaries  give  a 
partial  training,  being  directed  aln)ost  wholly  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  intellect,  and  very  little  to  moral  culture, 
and  still  less  to  the  invigoration  of  the  [>hysical  system. 
Another  cause  of  the  evi!  is  ])robably  this,  that  young 
men,  liherally  educated,  enter  on  professions  which  give 
at  first  little  or  no  occupation,  which  expose  them,  per- 
hai>s  for  years,  to  the  temptations  of  leisure,  the  most 
perilous  in  an  age  of  inexperience  and  passion.  Accord- 
ingly, the  ranks  of  intemperance  are  recruited  from  that 
class  whirh  forms  the  chief  hope  of  society.  And  I  would 
I  could  stop  here.  l?ut  there  is  another  prey  on  which 
intemperance  seizes,  still  more  to  be  deplored,  and  that  is 
Woman.  I  know  no  sight  on  earth  more  sad  than  woman*s 
countunanrc,  which  once  knew  no  suflusion  but  the  glow 
of  exquisite  feeling,  or  the  blush  of  hallowed  modesty, 
crimsoned,  deformed  by  intemperance.  Even  woman  va 
not  safe.  The  delicacy  of  her  physical  organisation 
exposes  her  to  inequalities  of  feeling  which  temju  to  the 
seductive  relief  given  by  cordials.  Man  with  his  iron 
nerves  little  knows  what  the  sensitive  frame  of  woman 
suffers,  how  many  desponding  imagin.itions  throng  on  her 
in  her  solitudes,  how  often  she  is  exhausted  by  unre- 
mitting rarcs,  and  how  murh  the  (Hjwer  of  self-control  is 
impaired  by  repeated  derangements  of  her  frail  system. 
The  truth  should  be  told.  In  all  our  families,  no  matter 
what  their  condition,  there  are  endangered  individuals, 
and  fear  and  watchfuhiess  in  regard  to  intem[)erance 
belong  to  all. 

Do  not  say  that  I  exaggerate  your  ex[>osure  to  intem- 
perance. Ia;1  no  man  say,  when  he  thinks  of  ihe  drunkard, 
broken  in  health  and  sfwiled  of  intellect,  "  I  can  never 
so  fall."  He  thought  as  little  of  falling  in  his  earlier  years. 
The  promise  of  his  youth  was  as  bright  as  yours  ;  and 
even  after  be  began  his  downward  course  he  was  as  un- 
siisiiicious  as  the  firmest  around  him,  and  would  have 
repelled  as  indignantly  the  adaionition  to  beware  of  intem- 
I»cran('e.  The  danger  of  this  vice  lies  in  its  almost  imj^er- 
ccptiblc  ai>proach.  Few  who  perish  by  it  know  its  first 
accesses.  S'outh  docs  not  see  or  suspect  drunkenness  in 
the  sparkling  beverage  which  quickens  all  its  suscepti- 
bilities of  joy.  The  invalid  does  not  see  it  in  the  cordial, 
which  his  physician  prescribes,  and  which  gives  new  tone 
to  his  debilitated  organs  The  man  of  thought  and  genius 
detects  no  palsying  poison  in  the  draught  which  seems  a 
spring  of  inspiration  to  intellect  and  imagination.  The 
lover  of  social  pleasure  little  dreams  that  the  gla.ss  which 
animates  conversation  will  ever  be  drunk  in  solitude,  and 
will  sink  him  too  low  for  the  intercourse  in  which  he  now 
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delights.  Intemperance  comes  ^^ith  noiseless  step,  and 
binds  its  first  cords  with  a  touch  too  light  to  he  felt 
This  truth  of  mournful  experience  should  be  treasured  up 
by  us  all,  and  should  influence  the  habits  and  arrange- 
ments of  domestic  and  social  life  in  every  class  of  the 
communilv- 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  temptations  of  this  vice.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  whilst  its  ravages  may  be  traced 
through  all  conditions,  they  are  chiefly  to  he  found  in  the 
poorer  and  labouring  portions  of  society.  Here  its  crimes 
and  woes  swell  to  an  amount  which  startles  and  a])pals 
us.  Here  the  evil  is  to  be  chiefly  withstood.  1  shall, 
therefore,  in  my  following  remarks,  confine  myself  very 
much  to  ihe  causes  and  remedies  of  intemperance  in  this 
class  of  the  community. 

III.  Among  the  causes  of  intemperance  in  the  class  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  not  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  which  every  man  does  something 
to  confirm,  and  which  brings  to  most  of  us  many 
privileges.  On  these  1  shall  now  insist,  because  they 
show  our  obligation  to  do  what  we  can  to  remove  the 
evil.  It  is  just  that  they  who  receive  good  should  aid 
those  who  receive  harm  t'rom  our  present  social  organi- 
sation. Undoubtedly,  the  primary  cause  of  intemperance 
is  in  the  intemi>erate  themselves,  in  their  moral  weakness 
and  irresolution,  in  the  voluntary  surrender  of  themselves 
to  temptation.  Still,  society,  by  increasing  tcmjjtation 
and  diminishing  men's  power  to  resist,  becomes  responsible 
for  all  widc-spTtad  vices,  and  is  bound  to  put  forth  all  its 
energj'  for  their  suppression.  This  leads  me  to  consider 
some  of  the  causes  of  intemperance  which  have  their 
foundation  in  our  social  state. 

One  c^iuse  of  the  commonness  of  intemperance  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  is  the  heavy  burden  of  care  and 
toil  which  is  laid  on  a  largo  multitude  of  men.  Multitude?;, 
to  earn  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families,  are 
often  compelled  to  undergo  a  degree  of  labour  exhausting 
to  the  spirits  and  injurious  to  health.  Of  consequence, 
relief  is  sought  in  stimulants.  We  do  not  find  that  civili- 
sation lightens  men's  toils;  as  yet  it  has  increased  them; 
and  in  this  effect  I  see  the  sign  of  a  deep  defect  in  what 
we  call  the  progress  of  society.  It  cannot  be  the  design 
of  the  Creator  that  the  whole  of  life  shovild  be  spent  in 
drudgery  for  the  supply  of  animal  wants.  I'hat  civilisation 
is  ver)'  im]>erfect  in  which  the  mass  of  men  can  redeem 
no  time  from  bodily  labuur  for  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  culture.  It  is  melant  hnly  to  witness  the  degrada- 
tion of  multitudes  to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  hurden. 
Exhausting  toils  unfit  the  mind  tn  withstand  temptation. 
The  man,  spent  with  labour,  and  cut  olf  by  his  condition 
from  higher  jjleasurcs,  is  imjielled  to  seek  a  deceitful 
solace  in  sensual  excess.  How  the  condition  of  society 
shall  be  so  changed  as  to  prevent  excessive  pressure  on 
any  class,  is  undoubtedly  a  hard  question.  One  thing 
seems  plain,  that  there  is  no  tendency  in  our  present 
institutions  and  habits  to  bring  relief.  On  the  contrary', 
rich  and  poor  seem  to  be  more  and  more  oppressed  with 
incessant  toil,  exhausting  forethought,  anxious  struggles, 
feverish  comjK'titions,  Some  look  to  legislation  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  labouring  class,  IJut  cfjual  laws  and 
civil  liberty  have  no  power  to  remove  the  shocking 
contrast  of  condition  which  all  civilised  communities 
present.  Inward,  spiritual  improvement,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  sure  remedy  for  social  evils.  What  we  need  is  a 
new  di/Tusion  of  Christian,  fraternal  love,  to  stir  up  the 
poirerfui  and  prosperous  to  succour  liberally  and  encourage 


the  unfortunate  or  weak,  and  a  new  diffusion  of  intellectual 
and  moral  force,  to  make  the  multitude  efficient  for  their 
own  support,  to  form  them  to  self-control,  and  to  breathe 
a  spirit  of  independence  which  will  scorn  to  ask  or  receive 
unnecessary  relief 

Another  cause,  intimately  connected  with  the  last,  is 
the  intellectual  depression  and  the  ignorance  to  which 
many  are  subjected.  They  who  toil  from  morning  to 
night,  without  seasons  of  thought  and  mental  improve- 
mentj  are  of  course  exceedingly  narrowed  in  their 
faculties,  views,  and  sources  of  gratificatioa  The  present 
moment,  and  the  body,  engross  their  thoughts.  The 
pleasures  of  intellect,  of  imagination,  of  taste,  of  reading, 
of  cultivated  society,  are  almost  entirely  denied  them. 
What  pleasures  but  those  of  the  senses  remain?  Unused 
to  reflection  and  forcthovight,  how  dim  must  he  their  per- 
ceptions of  religion  and  duty,  and  how  little  fitted  are 
they  to  cope  with  temptation  !  Undoubtedly,  in  this 
country,  this  cause  of  intemperance  is  less  oi>erative  than 
in  others.  There  is  less  brutal  ignorance  here  than  else- 
where; butj  on  the  other  hand,  ibe  facilities  of  excess  are 
incomparably  greater,  so  that  for  the  uneducated  the 
temptation  to  vice  may  be  stronger  in  this  than  in  less 
enlightened  lands.  Our  outward  prosperity,  unaccom- 
panied with  proportionate  moral  and  mental  improvement, 
becomes  a  mighty  impulse  to  intemperance,  and  this 
impulse  the  prosperous  are  bound  to  withstand. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  intern  [»erance  among  the 
poor  and  labouring  classes,  and  that  is  the  general 
sensuality  and  earthliness  of  the  community.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  virtue,  much  s[)irituality,  in  the  prosperous 
classes,  but  it  is  generally  unseen.  There  is  a  vastly 
greater  amount  m  these  classes  of  worldlincss,  of  devotion 
to  the  senses,  and  this  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The 
majority  live  unduly  for  the  body.  Where  there  is  little 
intem[)erance,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term, 
there  is  yet  a  great  amount  of  excess.  Thousands  who 
are  never  drunk,  place  their  chief  happiness  in  pleasures 
of  the  table.  How  much  of  the  intellect  of  this  com- 
munity is  palsied,  how  much  of  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  blotted  out,  how  much  of  tlie  spirit  buried, 
through  unwise  indulgence!  What  is  the  great  lesson 
which  the  more  pros[>erous  classes  teach  to  the  poorer? 
Not  selfdenial,  not  spirituality,  not  the  great  Christian 
trvith  that  human  ha[>piness  lies  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  in  inward  force  and  life.  The 
poorer  are  taught  by  the  richer  that  the  greatest  good  is 
ease,  indulgence.  The  voice  which  descends  from  the 
pros[)crous  contradicts  the  lessons  of  Christ  and  of  sound 
philosophy.  It  is  the  sensuality,  the  earthliness  of  those 
who  give  the  tone  to  jmblic  sentiment,  which  is  charge- 
able with  a  vast  amount  of  the  intemperance  of  the  poor. 
How  is  the  poor  man  to  resist  intemperance?  Only  by  a 
moral  force,  an  energy  of  will,  a  principle  of  self  denial 
in  his  soul.  And  where  is  this  taught  him?  Does  a 
higher  morality  come  to  him  from  those  whose  condition 
makes  them  his  superiors?  The  great  inquiry  which  he 
hears  among  the  better  educated  is.  What  shall  we  eat 
and  drink,  and  wherewithal  .shall  wc  be  clothed?  Un- 
ceasing struggles  for  outward,  earthly,  sensual  good, 
constitute  the  chief  actiWty  which  he  sees  around  him. 
To  supix)se  that  the  poorer  classes  should  receive  lessons 
of  luxury  and  self  indulgence  from  the  more  prosi>erous, 
and  should  yet  resist  the  most  urgent  temptations  to 
excess,  is  to  expect  from  them  a  moral  force  in  which  we 
feel  ourselves  to  be  sidly  wanting.     In  their  hard  con- 
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Aids,  how  little  of  life-giving  truth,  of  elevating  thought, 
of  heavenly  aspiration,  do  they  receive  from  those  above 
them  in  worldly  condition  \ 

Another  cause  of  intemperance  is  the  want  of  self- 
respect  which  the  present  state  of  society  induces  among 
the  poor  and  laborious.  Just  as  far  as  wealth  is  the 
object  of  worship,  the  measure  of  men's  importance,  the 
badge  of  distinction,  so  far  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
self-contempt  and  self-abandonment  among  those  whose 
lot  gives  them  no  chance  of  its  acquisition.  Such  natu- 
rally feel  as  if  the  great  good  of  life  were  denied  them. 
They  see  themselves  neglected.  Their  condition  cuts 
them  off  from  conununication  with  the  improved.  They 
think  they  have  little  stake  in  the  general  weal  They  do 
not  feel  as  if  they  had  a  character  to  lose.  Nothing 
reminds  them  of  the  greatness  of  their  nature.  Nothing 
teaches  them  that  in  their  obscure  lot  they  may  secure 
the  highest  good  on  earth.  Catching  from  the  general 
tone  of  society  the  ruinous  notion  that  wealth  is  honour 
as  well  as  happiness,  they  sec  in  their  narrow  lot  nothing 
to  inspire  self-respecL  In  this  delusion  they  are  not  more 
degraded  than  the  prosperous;  they  but  echo  the  voice 
of  society;  but  to  them  the  delusion  brings  a  deeper, 
immediate  ruin.  By  sinking  them  in  their  own  eyes,  it 
robs  them  of  a  powerful  protection  against  low  vices.  It 
prepares  them  for  coarse  manners,  for  gross  pleasures,  for 
descent  to  brutal  degradation.  Of  all  classes  of  society, 
tlie  ix)or  should  be  treated  with  [)eculiar  deference,  as  the 
means  of  counteracting  their  chief  |>eril ;  I  mean,  the 
loss  of  self-respect.  But  to  all  their  other  evil  is  added 
peculiar  neglect     Can  we  then  wonder  at  their  fall? 

I  might  name  other  causes  in  our  social  constitution 
favouring  intem|)erance;  but  1  must  pass  them,  and  will 
suggest  one  characteristic  of  our  times,  which  increases 
all  the  tendencies  to  this  vice.  Our  times  are  distin- 
guished by  what  is  called  a  love  of  excitement;  in  other 
words,  by  a  love  of  strong  stimulants.  To  be  stimulated, 
excited,  is  the  universal  want.  The  calmness,  sobriety, 
plodding  industry  of  our  fathers,  have  been  succeeded  by 
a  feverish  restlessness.  The  books  that  are  read  are  not 
tile  great,  standard,  immortal  works  of  genius,  which 
re*]uire  calm  thought,  and  inspire  deep  feeling;  but  eplie- 
meral  works,  which  are  run  through  with  a  railroad 
rapidity,  and  which  give  a  pleasure  not  unlike  that  pro- 
duced by  exhilarating  draughts.  Business  is  became  a 
race,  and  is  hurried  on  by  the  excitement  of  great  risks, 
and  the  hope  of  great  profits.  Even  religion  partakes 
the  general  restlessnes.s.  In  some  places,  extravagant 
measures,  which  storm  the  ner\ous  system,  and  drive  the 
more  sensitive  to  the  borders  of  insanity,  are  resorted  to 
for  its  promotion.  Everywhere  people  go  to  church  to 
be  exi-ited  rather  than  improved.  'I'his  thirst  for  stimu- 
lants cannot  be  shut  up  in  certain  spheres.  It  spreads 
through  and  characterises  the  community.  It  pervades 
those  classes  who,  unhappily,  can  afford  themselves  but 
one  strong  stimulus,  intoxic^iting  Hquor;  and  among  these 
the  spirit  of  the  age  breaks  out  in  intemjxirance. 

IV.  I  have  now  set  before  you  some  of  the  causes  of 
intcmi>crance  in  our  present  social  state;  and  this  I  have 
done  that  you  may  feel  that  society,  in  all  its  ranks,  espe- 
cially in  the  highest,  is  bound  in  justice  to  resist  the  evil; 
and  not  only  justice,  but  benevolence  pleads  with  us  to 
siore  no  efforts  for  its  prevention  or  cure.  The  thought 
that  in  the  bosom  of  our  society  are  multitudes  standing 
on  the  brink  of  perdition^  multitudes  who  arc  strongly 
Mmpted  to  debase  and  destroy  their  rational  nature,  to 


sink  into  brutal  excess,  to  seal  their  ruin  in  this  world  and 
in  the  world  to  come,  ought  to  weigh  on  us  as  a  burden, 
ought  to  inspire  deeper  concern  than  the  visitation  of 
pestilence,  ought  lo  rouse  every'  man  who  has  escaped 
this  degradation  to  do  what  he  n^ay  to  rescue  the  fallen, 
and  still  more,  to  save  the  falling. 

The  question  now  comes.  How  shall  we  arrest,  how 
suppress,  this  great  evil?  Such  is  our  last  inquiry,  and 
lo  this  I  answer,  there  are  two  modes  of  action.  To 
rescue  men,  we  must  act  on  them  inwardly  or  outwardly. 
We  must  either  give  them  strength  within  to  withstand 
the  temptations  to  intemperance,  or  we  must  remove 
these  temptations  without.  We  must  increase  the  power 
of  resistance,  or  diminish  the  pressure  which  is  to  be 
resisted.  Both  modes  of  influence  are  useful,  but  the 
first  incalculably  the  most  important.  No  man  is  safe 
against  this  foe,  but  he  who  is  armed  with  moral  force, 
with  strength  in  his  own  soul,  with  the  might  of  principle, 
and  a  virtuous  will.  The  great  means,  then,  of  repressing 
intemperance  in  those  portions  of  society  which  are  most 
exposed  to  it,  is  to  communicate  to  them,  or  awaken  in 
ihem,  moral  strength,  the  power  of  self-denial,  a  nobler 
and  more  vigorous  action  of  conscience  and  religious 
principle.  In  other  words,  to  save  the  labouring  and 
poor  from  intemperance,  we  must  set  in  action  amongst 
them  the  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  im- 
provement. We  must  strive  to  elevate  them  as  rational 
and  moral  beings,  to  unfold  their  highest  nature.  It  is 
idle  to  think  that,  whilst  these  classes  remain  the  same  in 
other  respects,  they  can  be  cured  of  intemperance.  In- 
temperance does  not  stand  alone  in  their  condition  and 
character.  It  is  a  part  or  sign  of  general  degradation.  It 
can  only  be  effectually  removed  by  exalting  their  whole 
character  and  condition.  To  heal  a  diseased  limb  or 
organ,  you  must  relieve  and  strengthen  the  whole  body. 
So  it  is  with  the  mind.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  remove 
those  vices  from  the  poor  which  are  annoying  lo  ourselves, 
and  leave  them,  in  other  respects,  as  corrupt  as  before. 
Nothing  but  a  general  improvement  of  their  nature  can 
fortify  Lhem  against  the  critnes  which  make  them  scourges 
alike  to  themselves  and  lo  their  race. 

And  how  may  moral  strength,  force  of  principle,  be 
communicated  lo  the  less  ])ros[>erous  classes  of  society? 
I  answer,  first,  the  surest  means  is  to  increase  it  among 
the  more  favoured  All  classes  of  a  community  have 
connections,  sympathies.  Let  selfishness  and  sensuality 
reign  among  the  prosperous  and  educated,  and  the  poor 
and  uneducated  will  redect  these  \ices  in  grosser  forms. 
'ihat  man  is  the  best  friend  to  tem(H;rance,  among  high 
and  low,  whose  character  and  life  express  clearly  and 
strongly  moral  energy,  self-denial,  superiority  lo  the  body, 
su|>eriorily  to  wealth,  elevation  of  sentiment  and  principle. 
The  greatest  i>enefactor  to  society  is  not  he  who  ser\'es  it 
by  single  acts,  but  whose  general  character  is  the  mani- 
festation of  a  higher  life  and  spirit  than  pervades  the 
mass.  Such  men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  might 
of  individual  virtue  surpasses  all  other  powers.  The 
multiplication  of  individuals  of  true  force  and  dignity  of 
mind  would  be  the  surest  of  all  omens  of  the  suppression 
of  intemperance  in  every  condition  of  society. 

Another  means  is,  the  cultivation  of  a  more  fraternal 
intercourse  than  now  exists  between  the  more  and  less 
improved  jx^rtions  of  the  community.  Our  present  social 
barriers  and  distinctions,  in  so  far  as  they  restrict  sym- 
pathy, and  substitute  the  spirit  of  caste,  the  bigotry'  of 
rank,  for  the  spirit  of  humanity,  for  reveretKe  of  our 
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common  nature,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  gross  viola- 
tions of  the  Christian  law.  Those  classes  of  society 
which  have  light,  strength,  and  virtue,  are  bound  to  com- 
municate these  to  such  as  want  them.  The  weak, 
ignorant,  falling  and  fallen,  ought  not  to  be  cut  off  from 
their  more  favoured  brethren,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  act 
continually  and  exclusively  on  one  another,  and  thus  to 
propagate  their  crimes  and  woes  without  end.  i'he  good 
should  form  a  holy  conspiracy  against  evil,  should  assail 
it  by  separate  and  joint  exertion,  should  ap[>roach  it, 
study  it,  weep  and  pray  over  it,  and  throw  all  their  souls 
into  efforts  for  its  removal.  My  friends,  you  whom  God 
has  prospered,  whom  He  has  enlightened,  in  whose  hearts 
He  has  awakened  a  reverence  for  Himself,  what  are  you 
doing  for  the  fallen,  the  falling,  the  miserable  of  your 
race?  When  an  improved  Christian  thinks  of  the  mass 
of  unpitied,  unfriended  guilt  in  this  city,  must  he  not  be 
shocked  at  the  hardness  of  all  our  hearts?  Are  we  not 
all  of  one  blood,  one  nature,  one  heavenly  descent;  and 
are  outward  distinctions,  whiLh  to-morrow  are  to  be  buried 
for  ever  in  the  tomb,  tn  divide  us  from  one  another,  to 
cut  off  the  communications  of  brotherly  sym[)athy  and 
aid?  In  a  Christian  community,  not  one  human  being 
should  be  left  to  fall,  without  counsel,  remonstrance, 
sympathy,  encouragement,  from  others  more  enlightened 
and  virtuous  than  himself.  Say  not  this  cannot  be  done. 
I  know  it  cannot  be  done  without  great  changes  in  our 
habits,  views,  feelings;  hut  these  changes  must  be  made. 
A  new  bond  must  unite  the  scattered  portions  of  men. 
A  new  sense  of  responsibility  must  stir  up  the  enlightened, 
the  prosperous,  the  virtuous.  Christianity  demands  this. 
The  progress  of  society  demands  it  1  see  blessed  omens 
of  this,  and  they  are  among  the  brightest  features  of  our 
limes. 

Again,  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  more  exposed 
classes  of  society,  it  is  indispensable  that  a  Higher  Edu- 
cation should  be  afforded  them.  We  boast  of  the  means 
of  educ^ntion  afforded  to  the  poorest  here.  It  may  be 
said  with  truth,  in  regard  to  tjoth  rich  and  poor,  that  these 
means  are  very  deficient.  As  to  moral  education,  hardly 
any  provisions  are  made  for  it  in  our  public  schools.  To 
educate  is  something  more  than  to  teach  those  elements 
of  knowledge  which  are  needed  to  get  a  subsistence.  It 
is  to  exercise  and  call  out  the  higher  faculties  and  affec- 
tions of  a  human  being.  Education  is  not  the  authorita- 
tive, compulsory,  mechanical  training  of  passive  pupils, 
but  the  influence  of  gifted  and  quickening  minds  on  the 
spirits  of  the  young.  Such  education  is,  as  yet,  sparingly 
enjoyed,  and  cannot  be  too  fervently  desired.  Of  what 
use,  let  me  ask,  is  the  wealth  of  this  community,  but  to 
train  up  a  belter  generation  than  ourselves?  Of  what 
use,  I  ask,  is  freedom,  except  to  call  forth  the  best  jx)wers 
of  all  classes  and  of  every  individual?  What,  but  hifinan 
improvement,  is  the  grcal  end  of  society?  Why  ought 
we  to  sustain  so  anxiously  republican  inslituliuns,  if  they 
do  not  lend  to  form  a  nobler  race  of  men,  and  to  spread 
nobleness  through  all  conditions  of  social  life?  It  is  a 
melancholy  and  prevalent  error  among  us,  thai  persons  in 
the  labouring  classes  are  denied  by  iheir  conditions  any 
considerable  intellectual  improvement.  They  must  live, 
it  is  thought,  to  work,  not  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  a 
human  being,  which  is  to  unfold  his  divinest  jtowers  and 
affections.  Hut  it  is  not  so.  The  poorest  child  miyht  and 
ought  to  have  liberal  means  of  self-improvement;  and 
were  there  a  true  reverence  among  us  for  human  nature 
and    for    Christianity,    he    would    find    them.       In    a 


letter,  recently  received  from  a  most  intelligent  traveller 
in  Germany,  I  am  informed  that  in  certain  parts  of  that 
country  there  is  found,  in  the  most  depressed  classes,  a 
degree  of  intellectual  culture  not  generally  supposed  to 
consist  with  their  lot ;  that  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  produces  much  happiness  in  a  portion  of 
society  which  among  us  is  thought  to  be  disqualified  for 
this  innocent  and  elevated  pleasure;  that  the  teaching  in 
Sunday-schools  is  in  some  places  more  various  than  ht-rc; 
and  that  a  collection  of  books  and  a  degree  of  scientific 
knowledge  may  be  met  in  cottages  far  inferior  to  the 
dwellings  of  our  husbandmen.  "  In  short,"  my  friend 
adds,  *'I  have  seen  abundant  proof  that  intellectual 
culture,  as  found  here,  spreads  its  light  and  comfort 
through  a  clxss  that  hardly  exists  at  all  with  us,  or,  wiiere 
it  does  exist,  is  generally  supposed  to  labour  under  a 
degree  of  physical  wretchedness  inconsistent  with  such 
culture."  Information  of  this  kind  should  breathe  new 
hope  into  philanthropic  labours  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life  of  every*  class  in  society.  How  much  may  be 
done  in  this  city  to  spread  knowledge,  vigour  of  thought, 
the  sen.sc  of  beauty,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  and 
the  fine  arts,  and,  above  all,  the  infiuences  of  religion, 
through  our  whole  community!  Were  the  prosperous 
and  educated  to  learn  that,  after  pro\'iding  for  their 
families,  they  cannot  better  employ  their  possessions  and 
influence  than  in  forwarding  the  improvement  and  eleva- 
tion of  society,  how  soon  would  this  city  be  regenerated  ! 
How  many  generous  spirits  might  be  enlisted  here  by  a 
wise  bounty  in  the  work  of  training  their  fellow-creatures! 
Wealth  cannot  he  belter  used  than  in  rescuing  men  of 
vigour  and  disinterested  minds  from  worldly  toils  and 
cares,  in  giving  them  time  and  opportunity  for  generous 
self-culture,  and  in  enabling  them  to  devote  their  whole 
strength  and  being  to  a  like  culture  of  their  race.  The 
surest  mark  of  a  true  civilisation  is,  that  the  arts  which 
minister  to  sensuality  decreiuse,  and  spiritual  employ- 
ments are  multijjUed,  or  that  more  and  more  of  the 
highest  ability  in  the  State  is  withdrawn  from  labours  for 
the  animal  lite,  and  consecrated  to  the  work  of  calling 
forth  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  conscience,  the 
pure  affections,  the  moral  energy,  of  the  community  at 
large,  and  especially  of  the  young.  What  is  now  wasted 
among  us  in  private  show  and  luxury,  if  conscientiously 
and  wisely  devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  means  of  generous 
culture  to  all  classes  among  us,  would  render  this  city  the 
wonder  and  joy  of  the  whole  earth.  What  is  thus  wasted 
might  supply  not  only  the  means  of  education  in  the 
sciences,  but  in  the  refined  arts.  Music  might  here  be 
spread  as  freely  as  in  (iermany,  and  be  made  a  lightcner 
of  toil,  a  cheerer  of  society,  a  relief  of  loneliness,  a 
solace  in  the  poorest  dwellings.  Siill  more,  what  we 
now  waste  would  furnish  this  city,  in  a  course  of  years, 
with  the  chief  attractions  of  Paris,  with  another  Louvre, 
and  with  a  Garden  of  Plants,  where  the  gifted  of  all 
classes  might  have  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  love  of 
nature  and  art  Happily,  the  cause  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion begins  to  find  friends  here,  thanks  to  that  en- 
lightened and  noble-minded  son  of  Boston,  whose  ashes 
now  slumber  on  a  foreign  shore,  but  who  has  left  to 
his  birth  place  a  testimony  of  filial  love,  in  his  muni- 
ficent bequest  for  the  diffusion  of  liberal  instruction 
through  this  metropolis.  Honoured  be  the  name  of 
Lowell,  the  intellectual  benefactor  of  his  native  city ! 
A  community,  directing  its  energies  chiefly  to  a  higher 
education  of  its  rising  members,  to  a  generous  develop- 
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mcnt  of  human  nature,  would  achieve  what  as  yet  has 
not  entered  human  thought ;  and  it  is  for  this  end  that 
we  ought  to  labour  Our  show,  and  our  luxury,  how 
contemptible  in  comparison  with  the  improvement  of 
our  families,  neighbourhood,  and  race  ! 

Allow  me  here  to  express  an  earnest  desire  that  our 
legislatoi^  provoked  to  jealousy  by  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment in  other  States,  and  moved  by  zeal  for  the  ancient 
honour  of  this  Commonwealth,  may  ado])t  some  strong 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  education  among  us. 
We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation  of  better 
teachers;  and,  until  this  step  is  [taken,  we  can  make  no 
imjx»rtant  progress.  The  most  crying  want  in  this  Com- 
monwealth is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We 
b<)a.st  of  our  schools;  but  our  schools  do  comparatively 
little,  for  want  of  educated  instructors.  Without  good 
leaching,  a  school  is  but  a  name.  An  institution  for 
training  men  to  train  the  young  would  be  a  fountain  of 
living  water,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh  present  and 
future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied  to  the 
I»oor  and  labouring  classes  this  principal  means  of  their 
elevation.  We  trust  they  will  not  a]\vays  prove  blind  to 
the  highest  interest  of  the  State. 

We  want  better  teachers  and  more  leachers  for  all 
classes  of  society,  for  rich  and  poor,  for  children  and 
adults.  We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  community 
should  be  directed  to  the  procuring  of  better  instructors, 
as  its  highest  concern.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the 
regeneration  of  society  will  be  the  elevation  of  the  art  of 
leaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  community.  When 
a  i>eopIe  shall  learn  that  its  greatest  benefactors  and  most 
important  members  are  men  devoted  to  the  liberal  in- 
struction of  all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  raising  to  life  its 
buried  intellect,  it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of 
true  glory.  This  truth  is  making  its  way.  Socrates  is 
now  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in  an  age  of  great 
men.  The  name  of  King  has  grown  dim  before  that  of 
Apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or  action,  is  the 
highest  function  on  earth.  It  is  commonly  sup|x)sed 
that  instructors  are  needed  only  in  the  earlier  years  of 
life.  But  ought  the  education  of  a  human  being  ever  to 
cease  ?  And  may  it  not  always  be  forwarded  by  good 
instruction  ?  Some  of  us,  indeed,  can  disjicnse  with  all 
icachere  save  the  silent  book.  But  to  the  great  majority 
the  voice  of  living  teachers  is  an  indisi>ensable  means  of 
cultivation.  The  discovery  and  supply  of  this  want  would 
give  a  new  aspect  to  a  community.  Nothing  is  more 
needed  than  that  men  of  superior  gifts  and  of  benevolent 
spirit  should  devote  lhcm.selves  to  the  instruction  of  the 
less  enlightened  classes  in  the  great  end  of  life,  in  the 
dignity  of  their  nature,  in  their  rights  and  duties,  in  the 
histor)',  laws,  and  in-stitulions  of  iheir  country,  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  their  employments,  in  the  bws,  harmonies,  and 
productions  of  outward  nature,  and  especially  in  the  art 
of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of  body  and  in  vigour 
and  purity  of  mind.  We  need  a  new  profession  or  voca- 
tion, the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  wake  up  the  intellect 
in  those  spheres  where  it  b  now  buried  in  habitual  slum- 
ber. Wc  honour,  and  cannot  loo  much  honour,  the 
philanthropist,  who  endows  pennanent  institutions  for  llie 
relief  of  human  suffering  ;  but  not  less  good,  I  appre- 
hend, would  be  accomplished  by  enc^uiring  for  and  seizing 
on  men  of  &u[>erior  ability  and  disinterestedness,  and  by 
sending  ihcm  forth  to  act  immediately  on  society.  A  phi- 
laniiu-upisi  who  shouUl  lil)erally  afford  to  one  such  man 
the  means  of  devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the 


poorer  classes  of  society  would  confer  invaluable  good. 
One  gifted  man,  with  his  heart  in  the  work,  who  should 
live  among  the  uneducated,  to  spread  useful  knowledge 
and  quickening  truth,  by  conversation  and  books,  by 
frank  and  friendly  intercourse,  by  encouraging  meetings 
for  improvement,  by  forming  the  more  teachable  into 
classes,  and  giving  to  these  the  animation  of  his  presence 
and  guidance,  by  bringing  parents  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
education,  by  instructing  families  in  the  means  and  con- 
ditions of  health,  by  using,  in  a  word,  all  the  methods 
which  an  active,  generous  mind  would  discover  or  invent 
for  awakening  intelligence  and  moral  life ;  one  gifted 
roan,  so  devoted,  might  impart  a  new  tone  and  spirit  to 
a  considerable  circle;  and  what  would  be  the  result 
were  such  men  to  be  multiplied  and  combined, 
so  that  a  community  might  be  pervaded  by  their  in- 
fluence? We  owe  much  to  the  writings  of  men  of 
genius,  piety,  science,  and  exalted  virtue.  But  most  of 
these  remain  shut  up  in  narrow  spheres.  We  want  a 
class  of  liberal  instructors  whose  vocation  it  shall  be  to 
place  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  within 
the  reach  of  a  more  and  more  extensive  portion  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  The  wealth  of  a  community  should 
flow  out  like  water  for  the  preparation  and  employment 
of  such  teacliere,  for  enlisting  powerful  and  generous 
minds  in  the  work  of  giving  impulse  to  their  race.  Jesus 
Christ,  in  instituting  the  ministry,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  agency  which  I  now  urge.  On 
this  foundation  we  ought  to  build  more  and  more  until  a 
life-giving  influence  shall  penetrate  all  classes  of  society. 
What  a  painful  thought  is  it  that  such  an  immense 
amount  of  inLellectual  and  moral  power,  of  godlike  energy, 
is  this  very  moment  lying  dead  among  us?  Can  we  do 
nothing  for  its  resurrection?  Until  this  be  done,  we  may 
lop  off  the  branches  of  intemperance,  but  its  root  will 
live  ;  and  happy  shall  we  be  if  its  poisonous  shade  do 
not  again  darken  our  land.  I-et  it  not  be  said  that  the 
bborious  can  ftnd  no  time  for  such  instruction  as  is  now 
proposed.  More  or  less  leisure,  if  sought,  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  life.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  men  able 
and  disiKJsed  to  Larry  on  this  work  must  not  be  looked 
for  in  such  a  world  as  ours.  Christianity,  which  has 
wrought  so  many  miracles  of  beneficence,  which  has  sent 
forth  so  many  apostles  and  martyrs,  so  many  Howards 
and  Clarksons,  can  raise  up  labourers  for  this  harvest 
also.  Nothing  is  needed  but  a  new  pouring  out  of  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love,  nothing  but  a  new  comprehen- 
sion o(  the  brotheriiood  of  the  human  race,  to  call  forth 
efforts  which  seem  impossibilities  in  a  self-seeking  and 
self-indulging  age. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  means  of  giving  moral  power 
and  general  improvement  to  those  portions  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  intemperance  finds  its  diief  victims. 
We  must  not  only  promote  education  in  general,  but 
especially  send  among  them  Christian  instruction,  Chris- 
tian teachers,  who  shall  be  wholly  devoted  to  their 
spiritual  welfare.  And  here  I  cannot  but  express  my  joy 
at  the  efforts  made  for  establishing  a  ministry  amonjf  the 
poor  in  this  and  other  cities.  'I'hough  not  sustained 
as  it  should  be,  it  yet  subsists  in  sutlicienl  vigour  to 
show  what  it  can  accomplish.  I  regard  this  institution 
as  among  the  happiest  omens  of  our  times.  It  shows 
that  the  spirit  of  him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost  is  not  dead  among  us.  Christianity  is  the 
mighty  power   before  which   intemj>erdncc    is    to    fall 
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Christianity,  faithfully  preached,  assails  and  withstands 
this  vice,  by  appealing,  as  nothing  else  can,  to  men's 
hof)es  and  fears,  by  speaking  to  the  conscience  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty  Judge,  by  speaking  to  the  heart  in 
the  name  of  the  Nlcrciful  Father,  by  proffering  strength 
to  human  weakness,  and  pardon  to  human  guilt  by 
revealing  to  men  an  immortal  nature  within^  and  an 
eternal  state  before  them,  by  spreading  over  this  life  a 
brightness  borrowed  from  the  life  to  come,  by  awakening 
generous  affections,  and  binding  men  by  new  ties  to  God 
and  his  race.  But  Christianity,  to  fulfil  this  part  of  its 
mission,  to  reach  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  intem- 
perance, must  not  only  sj^eak  in  the  churches,  where 
these  are  seldom  found,  but  must  enter  their  dwellings 
in  the  persons  of  its  ministers,  must  commune  with  them 
in  the  language  of  friendship,  must  take  their  children 
under  its  guardianship  and  control  The  ministry  for  the 
poor,  sustained  by  men  worthy  of  the  function,  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  powerful  barriers  ever  raised  against 
intemj>erance. 

The  means  of  suppressing  this  vice  on  which  I  have 
hitherto  insisted,  have  for  their  object  to  strengthen  and 
elevate  the  whole  character  of  the  classes  most  exposed 
to  intemperance.  1  would  now  suggest  a  few  means 
fitted  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  by  diminishing  or 
removing  the  temptations  to  this  vice. 

The  first  means  which  I  shall  suggest  of  placing  a 
people  beyond  the  temptations  to  intemperance,  is  to 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  innocent  pleasure.  This 
topic,  I  apprehend,  has  not  been  sutficienlly  insisted  on. 
I  fee!  its  importince,  and  propose  to  enlarge  upon  it, 
though  some  of  the  topics  which  I  may  introduce  may 
seem  to  some  hardly  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  this 
occasion.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  respect  the  claims 
of  that  gravity  which  prevents  a  faithful  exposition  of 
what  may  serve  and  improve  our  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  said,  a  people  should  be  guarded  against 
temptation  to  unlawful  pleasures  by  furnishing  the  means 
of  innocent  ones.  By  innocent  pleasures  I  mean  such  as 
excite  moderately;  such  as  produce  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind,  not  boisterous  mirth;  such  as  refresh,  instead  of 
exhausting,  the  system;  such  as  occur  frequently»  rather 
than  continue  long;  such  as  send  us  back  to  our  daily 
duties  invigorated  in  body  and  in  spirit;  such  as  w^e  can 
partake  in  the  presence  and  society  of  respectable  firiends; 
such  as  consist  with,  and  are  favourable  to,  a  grateful 
piety;  such  as  are  chastened  by  self-respect,  and  are 
accompanied  with  the  consciousness  that  life  has  a  higher 
end  than  to  be  amused.  In  every  community  there  must 
be  pleasures,  relaxations,  and  means  of  agreeable  excite- 
ment; and  if  innocent  ones  are  not  furnished,  resort  will 
be  had  to  criminal.  Alan  was  made  to  enjoy,  as  well  as 
to  labour;  and  the  state  of  society  should  he  adapted  to 
this  principle  of  human  nature.  France,  esj>ecially  before 
the  revolution,  has  been  represented  as  a  singularly 
temperate  country;  a  fact  to  be  exiilained,  at  least  in 
l>art,  by  the  constitutional  cheerfulness  of  that  people, 
and  by  the  prevalence  of  simple  and  innocent  gratifica- 
tions, especially  among  the  peasantry.  Men  drink  to 
excess  very  often  to  shake  off  depression,  or  to  satisfy  the 
restless  thirst  for  agreeable  excitement;  and  these  motives 
are  excluded  in  a  cheerful  community.  A  gloomy  state 
of  society,  in  which  there  are  few  innocent  recreations, 
may  be  expected  to  abound  in  drunkenness,  if  opportu- 
nities are  afforded.  The  savage  drinks  to  excess,  because 
his  hours  of  sobriety  are  dull  and  unvaried;  because,  in 


losing  the  consciousness  of  his  condition  and  his  exist- 
ence, he  loses  little  which  he  wishes  to  retain.  The 
labouring  classes  arc  most  exposed  to  intemperance, 
because  they  have  at  present  few  other  pleasurable 
excitements.  A  man  who,  after  toil,  has  resources  of 
blameless  recreation,  is  less  tempted  than  other  men  to 
seek  self-oblivion.  He  has  too  many  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  man  to  take  up  with  those  of  a  brute.  Thus,  the  en- 
couragement of  simple,  innocent  enjoyments  is  an 
important  means  of  temperance. 

These  remarks  show  the  importance  of  encouraging 
the  efforts  which  have  commenced  among  us  for  spread- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  Music  through  our  whole 
community.  It  is  now  proposed  that  this  shall  be  made 
a  regular  branch  in  our  schools;  and  ever)'  friend  of  the 
people  must  wish  .success  to  the  experimenL  I  am  not 
now  called  to  speak  of  all  the  good  influences  of  music, 
particularly  of  the  strength  which  it  may  and  ought  to  give 
to  the  religious  sentiment,  and  to  all  pure  and  generous 
emotions.  Regarded  merely  as  a  refined  pleasure,  it  has 
a  favourable  benring  on  public  morals.  Let  taste  and 
skill  in  this  beautiful  art  be  spread  among  us,  and  ever)' 
family  wil!  have  a  new  resource.  Home  ^vill  gain  a  new 
attraction.  Social  intercourse  will  be  more  cheerful,  and 
an  innocent  public  amusement  will  be  furnished  to  the 
community.  Public  amusements,  bringing  multitudes 
together  to  kindle  with  one  emotion,  to  share  the  same 
innocent  joy,  have  a  humanising  influence;  and  among 
these  bonds  of  society  perhaps  no  one  produces  so  much 
unmixed  good  as  music.  What  a  fulness  of  enjoyment 
has  our  Creator  placed  within  our  reach,  by  surrounding 
us  with  an  atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped  into  sweet 
sounds?  And  yet  this  goodness  is  almost  lost  upon  us, 
through  want  of  culture  of  the  organ  by  which  this  pro- 
vision is  to  be  enjoyed. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement  which  has  been  discouraged 
in  our  country  by  many  of  the  best  people,  and  not  with- 
out reason.  Dancing  is  associated  in  their  minds  with 
balls ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  social  pleasure. 
The  time  consumed  in  preparation  for  a  ball,  the  waste 
of  thought  upon  it,  tlie  extravagance  of  dress,  the  late 
hours,  the  exhaustion  of  strength,  the  exposure  of  health, 
and  the  languor  of  the  succeeding  day, — these  and  other 
evils  connected  with  this  amusement  are  strong  reasons 
for  banishing  it  from  the  community.  tJut  dancing  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  proscribed.  On  the  conlrar)',  balls 
should  be  discouraged  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that 
dancing,  instead  of  being  a  rare  pleasure,  requiring  elabo- 
rate preparation,  may  become  an  everyday  amusement, 
and  may  mix  with  our  common  intercourse  This  exer- 
cise is  among  the  most  healthful.  The  body  as  well  as 
the  mind  feels  its  gladdening  influence.  No  amusement 
seems  more  to  have  a  foundation  in  our  nature.  The 
animation  of  youth  overflows  spontaneously  in  harmonious 
movements.  The  true  idea  of  dancing  entitles  it  to 
favour.  Its  end  is,  to  realise  perfect  grace  in  motion;  and 
who  does  not  know  that  a  sense  of  the  graceful  is  one  of 
the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature?  It  is  to  be  desired 
that  dancing  should  become  too  common  among  us  to 
be  made  the  object  of  special  preparation  as  in  the  ball ; 
that  members  of  the  same  family,  when  confined  by  un- 
favourable weather,  should  recur  to  it  for  exercise  and 
exhilaration  ;  that  branches  of  the  same  family  should 
enliven  in  this  way  their  occasional  meetings;  that  it 
should  fill  up  an  hour  in  all  the  assemblages  for  relaxation 
in  which  the  young  form  a  part.     It  is  to  be  desired  that 
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this  accomplishment  should  be  extended  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  society,  not  only  as  an  innocent  pleasure,  but 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  manners.  Why  shall  not 
gracefulness  be  spread  through  the  whole  community? 
From  the  French  nation  we  leam  that  a  degree  of  grace 
and  refinement  of  manners  may  pervade  all  classes.  The 
philanthropist  and  Christian  must  desire  to  break  down 
the  iKiriition-walls  between  human  beings  in  different 
conditions  ;  and  one  means  of  doing  this  is  to  remove 
the  conscious  awkwardness  which  confinement  to  laborious 
occupations  is  apt  to  induce.  An  accomplishment  giving 
free  and  graceful  movement,  though  a  far  weaker  bond 
than  intellectual  or  moral  culture,  still  does  something  to 
bring  those  who  partake  it  near  each  other. 

I  approach  another  subject,  on  which  a  greater  variety 
of  opinion  exists  than  on  the  last,  and  that  is  the  Theatre. 
In  its  present  state,  the  theatre  deserves  no  encourage- 
ment It  is  an  accumulation  of  immoral  influences.  It 
has  nourished  intemperance  and  all  vice.  In  saying 
this,  1  do  not  say  that  the  amusement  is  radically,  essen- 
tially evil.  I  can  conceive  of  a  theatre  which  would  be 
the  noblest  of  all  amusements,  and  would  take  a  high  rank 
among  the  means  of  refining  the  taste  and  elevating  the 
character  of  a  pco]>le.  The  deep  woes,  the  mighty  and 
terrible  passions,  and  the  sublime  emotions  of  genuine 
tragedy,  are  fitted  to  thrill  us  with  human  sympathies, 
with  profound  interest  in  our  nature,  with  a  consciousness 
of  what  man  rjin  do  and  dare  and  suffer,  with  an  awed 
feeling  of  the  fearful  niysteries  of  life.  The  soul  of  the 
spectator  is  stirred  from  its  depths ;  and  the  letliargy  in 
which  so  many  live  is  roused,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  some 
inlenseness  of  thought  and  sensibility.  The  drama  answers 
a  high  purpose  when  it  places  us  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  solemn  and  striking  events  of  human  history,  and 
lays  bare  to  us  the  human  heart  in  its  most  powerful, 
api>alling,  glorious  workings.  But  how  Utile  docs  the 
theatre  accomplish  its  end?  How  often  is  it  disgraced 
by  monstrous  distortions  of  human  nature,  and  still  more 
disgraced  by  profaneness,  coarseness,  indelicacy,  low  wit, 
such  as  no  woman  worthy  of  the  name  can  hear  without 
a  blush,  and  no  man  can  take  pleasure  in  without  self- 
degradation.  Is  it  possible  that  a  Christian  and  a  refined 
I)eople  can  resort  to  theatres  where  exhibitions  of  dancing 
are  given  fit  only  for  brothels,  and  where  the  most  licen- 
tious class  in  the  community  throng  unconcealed  to  tempt 
and  destroy  ?  That  the  theatre  should  be  suffered  to 
exist  in  its  present  degradation  is  a  reproach  to  the  com- 
munity. Were  it  to  fall,  a  better  drama  might  spring  up 
in  its  place.  In  the  meantime,  is  there  not  an  amuse- 
ment, having  an  aflSnity  with  the  drama,  which  might  be 
usefully  introduced  among  us  ?  I  mean  Recitation.  A 
work  of  genius,  recited  by  a  man  of  line  taste,  enthusiasm, 
and  i)Owers  of  elocution,  is  a  very  pure  and  high  gratifi- 
cation. \Vere  this  art  cultivated  and  encouraged,  great 
numbers,  now  insensible  to  the  most  beautiful  com{K>!H- 
tions,  might  be  waked  up  to  their  excellence  and  power. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more  effectual  way  of 
spreading  a  refined  taste  through  a  community.  The 
drama,  undoulnedly,  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  passions 
than  recitation  ;  but  the  latter  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
the  author  more.  Shakespeare,  worthily  recited,  would 
l)e  l>etter  understood  tlian  on  the  stage.  Then,  in  reci- 
tation^  wc  escajx:  the  weariness  of  listening  to  poor  per- 
formers, who,  alter  all,  fill  up  most  of  the  time  at  the 
theatre.  Recitation,  sufiiciently  varied,  so  as  to  include 
pieces  of  chaste  wit  as  well  as  of  pathos,  beauty,  and 


sublimity,  is  adapted  to  our  present  intellectual  progress 
as  much  as  the  drama  falls  below  it.  Should  this  exhi- 
bition be  introduced  among  us  successfully,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  power  of  recitation  would  be  exten- 
sively called  forth,  and  this  would  be  added  to  our  social 
and  domestic  pleasures. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  intellectual  culture, 
as  a  defence  against  intemperance,  by  giving  force  and  ele- 
vation to  the  mind.  It  also  does  great  good  as  a  source  of 
amusement ;  and  on  this  ground  should  be  spread  through 
the  community.  A  cultivated  mind  may  be  said  to  have 
infinite  stores  of  innocent  gratification.  Ever>'thing  may  be 
made  interesting  to  it,  by  becoming  a  subject  of  thought 
or  inquirj'.  Books,  regarded  merely  as  a  gratification, 
are  worth  more  than  all  the  luxuries  on  eartli,  A  taste 
for  hterature  secures  cheerful  occupation  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  languid  hours  of  life;  and  how  many  persons, 
in  these  hours,  for  want  of  innocent  resources,  are  now 
impelled  to  coarse  and  brutal  pleasures  ?  How  many 
young  men  can  be  found  in  this  city  who,  unaccustomed 
to  find  a  companion  in  a  book,  and  strangers  to  intel- 
lectual activity,  are  almost  driven,  in  the  long  dull  even- 
ings of  winter,  to  haunts  of  intemperance  and  depraving 
society?  It  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times  that 
lectures  on  literature  and  science  are  taking  their  place 
among  our  public  amusements,  and  attract  even  more 
than  theatres.  'I'his  is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  our 
present  intellectual  culture.  What  a  harvest  may  we 
hope  for  from  its  wider  diffusion  ! 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
increasing  innocent  graiifications  in  a  communiiy.  Let 
us  become  a  more  cheerful,  and  we  shall  become  a  more 
temperate,  people.  To  increase  our  susceptibility  of 
innocent  pleasure,  and  to  remove  many  of  the  sufferings 
which  tempt  to  evil  habits,  it  would  be  well  if  physical 
as  well  as  moral  education  were  to  receive  greater  atten- 
tion. There  is  a  puny,  half-healthy,  half-diseased  state 
of  the  bfjdy,  too  common  among  us,  which,  by  producing 
melancholy  and  restlessness,  and  by  weakening  the 
energy  of  the  will,  is  a  strong  incitement  to  the  use  of 
hurtful  stimulants.  .Many  a  case  of  intemperance  has 
had  its  origin  in  bodily  infirmity.  Physical  vigour  is  not 
only  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  favours  temperance, 
by  openmg  the  mind  to  cheerful  impressions,  and  by 
remo\'ing  those  indescribable  feelings  of  sinking,  disquiet 
depression,  which  experience  alone  can  enable  you  to 
understand.  I  have  pleaded  for  mental  culture ;  but 
nothing  is  gained  by  sacrificing  the  body  to  the  mind. 
Let  not  intellectual  cducattun  be  sought  at  the  cx|>ense 
of  health,  lx:t  not  our  children  in  their  early  years  be 
instructed,  as  is  too  common,  in  close  unventitated 
rooms,  where  they  breathe  for  hours  a  tainted  air.  Our 
whole  nature  must  be  cared  for.  We  must  become  a 
more  cheerful,  animated  people :  and  for  this  end  we 
must  ])roix>sc,  in  our  systems  of  education,  the  invigo- 
ration  of  both  body  and  mind 

I  am  aware  that  the  \icws  now  expressed  may  not  find 
unmixed  favour  with  all  the  friends  of  temperance.  To 
some,  perhaps  to  many,  religion  and  amusement  seem 
mutually  hostile,  and  he  who  pleads  for  the  one  may  fall 
under  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  other.  But  to 
fight  against  our  nature  is  not  to  serve  the  cause  of  piety 
or  sound  morals.  God,  who  gave  us  our  nature,  who 
has  constituted  body  and  mind  incapable  of  continued 
effort,  who  has  implanted  a  strong  desire  for  recreation 
after  labour,  who  has  made  us  for  smiles  much  more 


than  for  tears,  who  has  made  laughter  the  most  conta- 
gious of  all  sounds,  whose  Son  hallowed  a  marriage  feast 
by  his  presence  and  sympathy,  who  has  sent  the  child 
fresh  from  his  creating  hand  to  dcvelope  its  nature  by 
active  sports,  and  who  has  endowed  both  young  and  old 
with  a  keen  susccptihilit>'  of  enjoyment  from  wit  and 
humour, — He,  who  has  thus  formed  us,  cannot  have 
intended  us  for  a  dull  monotonous  life,  and  cannot  frown 
on  pleasures  which  solace  our  fatigue  and  refresh  our 
spirits  for  coming  toils.  It  is  not  only  jwssible  to  recon- 
cile amusement  with  duty,  but  to  make  it  the  means  of 
more  animated  exertion,  more  faithful  attachments,  more 
grateful  piety.  True  religion  is  at  once  authoritative  and 
benign.  It  calls  us  to  suffer,  to  die,  rather  than  to  swerve 
a  hair's  breacith  from  what  God  enjoins  as  right  and 
good ;  but  it  teaches  us  that  it  is  right  and  good,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  unite  relaxation  with  toil,  to 
accept  God's  gifts  with  clicer fulness,  and  to  lighten  the 
heart,  in  the  intervals  of  exertion,  by  social  pleasures. 
A  religion,  giving  dark  view^  of  God,  and  infusin^^  super- 
stitious fear  of  innocent  enjoyment,  instead  of  aiding 
sober  habits,  will,  by  making  n\en  abject  and  sad,  impair 
their  moral  force,  and  prepare  ihera  for  intemperance  as 
a  refuge  from  depression  or  despair. 

Two  other  means  remain  to  be  mentioned  for  re- 
moving the  temivlations  to  intemperance,  and  these  are 
the  discouragement  of  the  use  and  the  discouragement 
of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  community. 

First,  we  should  discourage  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in 
the  communily.  It  is  very  plain — too  plain  to  be  insisted 
on — that  to  remove  what  intoxicates  is  to  remove  intoxi- 
cation. In  proportion  as  ardent  spirits  are  banished  from 
our  houses,  our  tables,  our  hospitalities — in  proportion 
as  those  who  have  influence  and  authority  in  the  com- 
munity abstain  themselves,  and  lead  their  dependents  to 
abstain,  from  their  use — in  that  projjorlion  the  occasions 
of  excess  must  be  diminished,  the  temptations  to  it  must 
disappear.  It  is  objected^  I  know,  that,  if  we  begin  to 
give  up  what  others  will  abuse,  we  must  give  up  every- 
thing, because  there  is  nothing  which  men  will  not  abuse. 
I  grant  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits  at  which 
concessions  are  to  stop.  Were  we  called  on  to  relinquish 
an  important  comfort  of  life,  because  others  were 
perverting  it  into  an  instrument  of  crime  and  woe,  we 
should  be  bound  to  pause  and  deliberate  before  we  act. 
But  no  ijuch  plea  can  be  set  up  in  the  case  before  us. 
.Ardent  spirits  are  not  an  important  comfort,  and  in  no 
degree  a  comfort.  They  give  no  strength  ;  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  health ;  ihcy  can  be  abandoned 
without  the  slightest  evil.  They  aid  men  neither  to  bear 
the  burden  nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life ;  and  in 
saying  this,  I  stop  short  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  they  never  do  good  ;  they  generally  injure.  In 
their  moderate  use,  they  act,  in  general,  unfavourably  on 
body  and  mind.  According  to  respectiible  physicians, 
they  are  not  digested  like  food,  hut  circulate  unchanged 
like  a  poison  through  the  system.  Like  other  poisons, 
they  may  occasionally  benefit  as  medicines  ;  but  when 
made  a  beverage  by  the  healthy,  they  never  do  good  ; 
they  generally  are  pernicious.  They  are  no  more  intended 
by  Providence  for  drink,  than  opium  is  designed  for  food- 
Consider  next,  that  ardent  spirits  are  not  only  without 
benefit  when  moderately  used,  but  that  they  instigate  to 
immoderate  use :  that  they  beget  a  craving,  a  feverish 
thirst,  which  multitudes  want  [wwer  to  resist ;  that  in 
some  classes   of  society,   great   numbers   become  their 


victims,  are  bereft  by  them  of  reason,  are  destroyed  in 
body  and  soul,  destroyed  here  and  hereafter;  that  families 
are  thus  made  desolate,  parents  hurried  to  a  premature 
grave,  and  children  trained  up  to  crime  and  shame. 
Consider  all  this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  the  sight  of  God, 
whether  you  are  not  bound  to  use  your  whole  influence 
in  banishing  the  use  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  habits,  from  the  community.  If  you  were  to 
see,  as  a  consequence  of  this  beverage,  a  loathsome  and 
mortal  disease  breaking  out  occasionally  in  all  rank^,  and 
sweeping  away  crowds  in  the  most  depressed  portion  of 
society,  would  you  not  lift  up  your  voices  against  it  ? 
And  is  not  an  evil  more  terrible  than  pestilence  the 
actual  frequent  result  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ? 
That  use  you  are  bound  to  discourage  ;  and  how  ?  By 
abstaining  wholly  yourselves,  by  excluding  ardent 
spirits  wholly  from  your  tables,  by  giving  your  whole  weight 
and  authority  to  abstinence.  This  practical  solemn 
testimony,  borne  by  the  good  and  respectable,  cannot  but 
spread  a  healthful  public  sentiment  through  the  whole 
community.  This  is  especially  our  duty  at  the  present 
moment,  when  a  great  combined  effort  of  religious  and 
jihibnthropic  men  is  directed  against  this  evil,  and  when 
an  impression  has  been  made  on  the  community  surpass- 
ing the  most  sanguine  ho[ies.  At  the  present  moment, 
he  who  uses  ardent  spirits,  or  introduces  them  into  his 
hospitalities,  virtually  arrays  himself  against  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  humanity.  He  not  mereJy  gives  an 
example  to  his  children  and  his  domestics  which  he  may 
one  day  bitterly  rue;  he  withstands  the  good  in  their 
struggles  for  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind  He 
forsakes  the  standard  of  social  reform,  and  throws  himself 
into  the  ranks  of  its  foes. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  follow  that  we  should  dis- 
courage the  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  What  ought  not  to  be 
used  as  a  beverage,  ought  not  to  be  sold  as  such.  What 
the  good  of  the  community  requires  us  to  expcl^  no  man 
has  a  moral  right  to  supply.  That  intemperance  is 
dreadfully  multiplied  by  the  number  of  licensed  shops  for 
the  retailing  of  spirits^  we  all  know.  That  these  should 
be  shut,  every  good  man  desires.  Law,  however,  cannot 
shut  them  except  in  a  limited  extent,  cir  only  in  a  few 
favoured  parts  of  the  country.  Law  is  here  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  the  legislature  can  do  little  unless 
sustained  by  the  public  voice.  To  form,  then,  an 
enlightened  and  vigorous  public  sentiment,  which  will 
drmand  the  suppression  of  these  licensed  nurseries  of  in- 
temperance, is  a  duty  to  which  every  good  man  is  bound, 
and  a  ser\'ice  in  which  each  may  take  a  share.  And  not 
only  should  the  vending  of  spirits  in  these  impure  haunts 
be  discouraged;  the  vending  of  them  by  respectable  men 
should  be  regarded  as  a  great  public  evil.  The  retailer 
takes  shelter  under  the  wholesale  dealer,  from  whom  he 
purchases  the  pernicious  draught ;  and  has  he  not  a  right 
so  to  do  ?  Can  we  expect  that  he  should  shrink  from 
spreading  on  a  small  scale  what  others  spread  largely 
without  rebuke  ?  Can  we  expect  his  conscience  to  be 
sensitive,  when  he  treads  in  the  steps  of  men  of  reputa- 
tion? Of  the  character  of  those  who  vend  spirits  I  do 
not  judge.  They  grew  up  in  the  belief  of  the  innocence 
of  the  traffic,  and  this  conviction  they  may  sincerely  retain. 
IJut  error,  though  sincere,  is  error  still.  Right  and  wrong 
do  not  depend  on  human  judgment  or  human  will  'i'ruth 
and  duty  may  be  hidden  for  ages  :  but  they  remain  un- 
shaken as  God's  throne  :  and  when,  in  the  course  of  his 
providence,  they  are  made  known  to  one  or  a  few,  they 
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must  be  proclaimed,  whoever  may  be  opposed.  Tniih, 
truth,  is  the  hope  of  the  world  Lei  it  be  sj>oken  in 
kindness,  but  with  power. 

Some  of  the  means  of  withstanding  intemperance  have 
now  been  stated.  Other  topics,  were  there  time,  1  should 
be  glad  to  offer  to  your  attention.  But  1  must  pause. 
I  will  only  add  that  every  lover  of  his  race  has  strong 
encouragement  to  exert  himself  for  the  prevention  of 
intemperance.  The  striking  success  of  societies  insti- 
tuted for  this  end  should  give  animation  and  hope.  But 
even  had  these  associations  and  these  efforts  failed,  I 
should  not  despair.  From  the  very  terribleness  of  ihe 
c\'il,  wc  may  derive  incitement  and  hope  in  our  labours 
for  its  suppression.  It  cannot  be  that  God  has  created 
moral  beings  to  become  brutes^  or  ])laced  them  in  cir- 
cumstances irresistibly  impelling  them  to  this  utter 
renunciation  of  the  proper  good  of  their  nature.  Thtre 
are,  there  must  be,  means  of  prevention  or  cure  for  this 
deadliest  moral  disease.  The  unhappiness  is,  that  too 
many  of  us  who  call  ourselves  the  friends  of  tcmjXTance, 
have  not  virtue  and  love  enough  to  use  powerfully  the 
weai)ons  of  the  spirit,  for  the  succour  of  the  tempted  nnd 
fallen.  We  are  ourselves  too  sensual  to  rescue  others 
from  sensuahty.  The  difference  Lictwtcn  us  and  the 
intemperate  man  is  too  small  to  fit  us  for  his  deliverance. 
But  that  there  are  means  of  withstanding  intemperance, 
that  it  is  the  design  and  tendency  of  Christianity  to  raise 
up  men  fit  and  worthy  to  wield  these  means,  and  that 
there  are  always  some  who  are  pre])arcd  to  lead  the 
way  in  this  holy  work,  T  cannot  doubt.  I  .see,  indeed,  a 
terrible  energy  in  human  ajjpetitcs  and  passions.  But  I 
do  not  faint.  Truth  is  mightier  than  error;  virtue  than 
vice;  God  than  the  evil  man.  In  contending  earnestly 
against  intemperance  we  have  the  help  and  friendship  of 
Him  who  is  Almighty.  Wc  have  allies  in  all  that  is  pure, 
rational,  divine  in  the  human  soul,  in  the  progressive 
intelligence  of  the  age,  in  whatever  elevates  public  senti- 
ment, in  religion,  in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  the 
yearnings  of  the  parent,  in  the  prayers  of  the  Christian, 
m  the  teaching  of  God's  house,  in  the  influences  of 
God's  Spirit.  With  these  allies,  friends,  heli»ers,  let  good 
men  not  despair,  but  be  strong  in  the  faith  that,  in  due 
time,  they  shall  reap,  if  they  faint  not. 

Notes. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  causes  of  intemperance  which 
are  found  in  our  slate  of  society.  I  should  wrong,  how- 
ever, the  community  to  wliich  I  belong  wtre  I  to  leave 
the  impression  that  our  social  condition  offers  nothing 
but  incitements  to  this  vice.  It  presents  obstacles  as 
well  as  affords  facilities  to  it.  And  this  ought  to  be 
understood,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  efforts  which, 
according  to  the  preceding  remarks,  we  are  bound  to 
make  for  its  suppression.  The  growth  of  intelligence 
among  us  is  a  powerful  antagonist  to  intemijerance.  In 
proportion  as  we  awaken  and  invigorate  men's  faculties, 
wc  help  them  to  rise  above  a  brutal  life;  we  take  them 
out  of  the  power  of  the  present  moment,  enlarge  their 
forcsighi,  give  them  the  means  of  success  in  life,  open  to 
ihcm  sources  of  innocent  plea.sure,  and  [irepare  them  to 
bear  part  in  respectable  society.  It  is  true  that  intelli- 
gence or  knowledge  is  not  virtue.  It  may  not  overcome 
selfishness;  but  it  makes  our  self-love  wiser  and  more 
reflecting,  gives  us  a  better  understanding  of  our  own 
interests,  teaches  prudence  if  not  generosity,  and,  in  this 


way,  is  a  powerful  guardian  against  ruinous  excess.  We 
have  another  defence  against  intemperance  in  our  free- 
dom. Freedom  nourishes  self-respect,  and,  by  removing 
all  obstructions  to  exertion,  by  opening  to  men  the  means 
of  bettering  their  lot,  favours  an  animated  hopeful  in- 
dusir}',  thus  rescuing  a  people  from  depression,  despon- 
dence, and  languor,  which  are  among  the  chief  temptations 
to  brutalising  excess.  It  is  indeed  said  that  freedom 
generates  all  forms  of  licentiousness,  and,  consequently, 
intemperance.  But  it  is,  1  believe,  a  w^ell-eatablished 
fact  that  this  vice  has  decreased  since  our  struggle  for 
independence.  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  last 
generation  were  more  perilous  to  temperance  than  our 
own.  Social  intercourse  was  more  deformed  by  excess. 
Men  in  mature  life  visited  taverns,  and  the  young  could 
not  meet  without  the  danger  of  drowning  reason  in  wine. 
It  is  a  false  notion  that  we  are  wholly  indebted  for  our 
present  reform  in  this  ]tarticular  to  temperance  societies. 
These  have  done  great  good,  and  deserve  great  praise; 
but  the  influence  which  is  now  carrying  us  on  preceded 
them.  They  are  its  effects,  not  causes.  An  important 
change  of  habits  had  commenced  before  their  institution, 
and  this  seems  to  me  an  important  view,  and  one  of  the 
chief  encouragements  to  joint  and  individual  exertion  for 
the  suppression  of  this  vice.  Did  I  believe  that  our 
present  social  condition  offered  nothing  but  materials  to 
intcm[jerancc,  that  it  excluded  all  contrary  influences, 
and  that  our  whole  hope  for  stemming  this  evil  rested 
on  the  temperance  societies,  I  should  be  templed  to 
despond.  Such  societies  c^in  avail  little,  except  when 
they  act  in  concurrence  with  causes  in  the  condition  of 
society.  Such  causes  exist,  and  one  great  use  of  tem- 
perance societies  is  to  bring  them  into  more  energetic 
and  extensive  action. 


I  have  not  insisted  on  one  of  the  means  of  temperance 
on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid — that  is,  the  influence 
of  Public  Opinion,  'j'o  bring  this  to  bear  against  intem- 
perance has  been  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  the  chief 
method  of  subduing  the  evil.  Too  much,  I  tliink,  is 
hoped  from  it  One  obvious  remark  is,  that  the  classes 
most  exposed  to  inietnperance  are  removed  vcrj'  much 
from  the  power  of  public  opinion.  But,  passing  over 
this,  I  think  we  generally  look  to  this  influence  for  more 
than  it  can  accomplish.  We  lay  upon  it  a  greater  weight 
than  it  can  l>ear.  Public  opinion  may  even  work  against 
the  cause  which  it  is  meant  to  support,  when  made  a 
substitute  for  individual  exertion.  A  man,  temiieratc 
because  public  opinion  exacts  it,  lias  not  the  virtue  of 
temperance,  nor  a  stable  ground  of  temperance  habits. 
The  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  these  times. 
Opinion,  in  former  days,  was  more  permanent  than  at 
present.  There  were  few  or  no  causes  in  operation  to 
unsettle  general  convictions.  Society  was  cast  into  fixed 
forn\s.  Ages  passed  away,  and  slight  changes  were  seen 
in  manners  and  in  modes  of  thinking.  But  the  present 
is  a  re^'olutionary  age.  Society,  breaking  from  its  old 
moorings,  is  tossed  on  a  restless  and  ever-stormy  ocean. 
Opinion  no  longer  affords  that  steady  guidance  which  in 
former  times  supplied  the  place  of  private  judgment  and 
indiv(du:il  principle.  There  is  no  truth  which  sophistry 
does  not  now  assail,  no  falsehood  which  may  not  become 
a  party  bond.  The  great  work  to  which  religion  and 
benevolenct  are  now  called  is,  not  to  sweep  away  multi- 
tudes by  storm,  not  to  lay  on  men  the  temporary,  brittle 
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chains  of  opinion,  but  10  fix  deep,  rational  conviction  in 
individuals,  to  awaken  the  reason  to  eternal  truth,  and 
the  conscience  to  immutable  duty.  \Vc  are  apt  to  labour 
to  secure  to  virtue  the  power  of  fashion.  We  must  secure 
to  it  the  power  of  conviction.  It  is  the  essence  of  fashion 
to  change.  Nothing  is  sure  but  truth.  No  other  foun- 
dation can  sustain  a  permanent  reform.  The  temperance 
which  rests  on  other  men's  opinions  and  [>ractice  is  not  a 
man's  own  virtue,  but  a  reflection  of  what  exists  around 
him.  It  lies  on  the  surface.  It  has  not  penetrated  the 
souU 

That  opinion  may  exert  a  great  and  useful  influcnre  is 
not  denied;  but  it  must  be  enlightened  opinion,  appealing 
to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  the  individual ;  not  to 
passion,  interest,  or  fear,  nor  proscribing  all  who  differ. 
We  want  i^ubiic  opinion  to  bear  on  temperance,  but  to 
act  rationally,  generously,  not  passionately,  tyrannically, 
and  with  the  sinrit  of  persecution.  Men  cannot  be  driven 
into  tempcmnce.  Let  the  temperate  become  a  party, 
and  breathe  the  violence  of  party,  and  they  will  raise  up 
a  party  as  violent  as  their  own.  '1  he  friends  of  truth 
must  not  call  passion  to  their  aid,  for  the  erroneous  and 
vicious  have  a  greater  stock  of  passion  than  they,  and  can 
wield  this  weapon  to  more  effect.  It  is  not  by  numbers 
or  a  louder  cry  that  good  men  are  to  lrium|>li  over  tlie 
bad.  Their  goodness,  their  consciousness  of  truth  and 
universal  love,  must  be  manifested  in  clear,  strong,  bene- 
volent appeals  to  the  reason  and  heart.     They  must  speak 


in  the  lone  of  the  friend  of  their  race.     This  will  do 
infmitely  more  than  the  clamour  of  hosts. 

It  .seems  to  mc  an  important  remark  that  public  opinion 
cannot  do  for  virtue  what  it  docs  for  vice.  It  is  the 
essence  of  virtue  to  look  above  opinion.  Vice  is  con- 
sistent with,  and  verj'  often  strengthened  by,  entire 
subserviency  to  it.  It  is  a  motive  to  be  cautiously  used, 
because  the  mind  which  passively  yields  to  it  will  find  it 
a  del)ilitaling  rather  than  an  invigorating  influence.  The 
moral  independence  which  can  withstand  public  sentiment 
is  men's  only  safety.  Whenever  public  sentiment  sha  I 
be  enlightened  enough  to  promote  this  superiority  to 
itself,  it  will  be  a  noble  spring.  In  proportion  as  it  wars 
against  this  self-subsistence,  it  subverts  the  only  founda- 
tion of  substantial,  enduring  reform. 

It  is  sometimes  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  extirpate 

a  common  vice  by  making  it  disgraceful,  and  passing  on 

it  a  sentence  of  outlawry.     If,  indeed,  the  vice  be  confined 

to  the  poor  and  obscure,  the  brand  of  infamy  may  easily 

be  fixed  on  it;  but  when   it  spreads  higher,  and  is  taken 

j  under  the  protection  of  fashion,  it  can  not  only  parry  the 

I  wea|>on  of  disgrace  in   the  hand  of  its  adversaries,  but 

I  turn  this  ag.itnj^t  them.     Fashion  is  singularly  expert  in 

the  use  of  ridicule.     ^Vhat  it  wants  in  reason  it  can  sujiply 

in  sneers  and  laughter.     Sometimes  it  puts  on  indilTcrcnce 

as  a  coat  of  mail.     It  has  especially  iJie  art  of  attacliing 

the  idea  of  vulgarity  to  a  good  cause;  and  what  virtue  has 

courage  to  encounter  this  most  dreaded  form  of  opinion? 
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["  .American   Annali  of    Eilucalion  and   Instruclion."     Edited  by 
William  C.  Woodbridgc.     Uoslon.     8vo.] 

Thk  work,  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  devoted  to  what  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  important  interest  of 
families  and  of  the  State.  It  has,  therefore,  no  ordinar>* 
rlaims  to  patronage,  especially  as  it  is  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  country.  We  learn,  however, 
that  the  support  now  given  it  not  only  falls  short  of  its 
just  claims,  but  is  so  insufficient  that,  unless  its  circula- 
tion can  be  extended,  it  must  be  abandoned.  We  are 
not  only  grieved  at  this,  but  somewhat  disappointed  ;  for, 
although  we  knew  the  ruling  passion  in  the  community 
for  light  and  amusing  reading,  we  did  hope  that  the 
acknowledged  importance  of  education,  and  the  necessity 
laid  on  every  parent  to  watch  over  and  guide  the  young, 
would  overcome  the  repugnance  to  mental  labour,  and 
would  communicate  an  interest  to  details  which,  separate 
from  their  end,  wouid  be  drj-  and  repulsive.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  community  are  more  disposed  to  talk 
of  education  in  general  than  to  enter  patiently  and 
minutely  into  its  principles  and  methods — more  disposed 
to  laud  it  than  to  labour  for  it  ;  and  on  this  account  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  say  something,  however  briefly 
and  rapidly,  of  the  obligation  of  regarding  it  as  the  |xira- 
mounl  object  of  society,  and  of  giving  encouragement  to 
those  who  make  it  their  task,  or  who  devote  themselves 
to  its  promotion.  We  know  that  we  are  repeating  a 
thrice-told  tale,  are  inviting  attendon  to  principles  which 
^he  jnultitu(j(.  most  courteously  acknowledge,  and  as 
xe:^ony  'orgct     But  alt  great  truths  are  apt  to  grow  trite  ; 


and  if  the  moral  teacher  should  fail  to  enforce  them  be- 
cause they  are  worn  by  repetition,  religious  and  moral 
teaching  would  well  nigli  cease. 

One  excellence  of  the  periodical  work  before  us  is, 
that  it  is  pledged  to  no  particular  system  of  education, 
but  starts  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great  defects 
of  all  systems,  and  with  the  disposition  to  receive  new- 
lights,  come  from  what  (piarter  they  may.  It  is  no 
l)artisan.  It  is  the  instrument  of  no  sect  It  is  designed 
to  improve  our  modes  of  training  the  young;  to  give 
more  generous  views  of  the  objects  of  education  and  of 
the  discipline  by  which  they  may  be  attained  ;  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  existing  institutions,  and  to  aid  in  form- 
ing new  ones  more  suited  to  our  age  and  countrj' ;  to 
unfold  and  difl*usc  those  great  universal  principles  in 
which  men  of  all  parties  may  be  expected  to  agree,  and 
to  jxjint  out  the  apfjlication  of  them  in  our  families  and 
schools.  Its  pages  are  open  to  original  suggestions,  to 
di.scoveries,  to  the  zealous  reformer,  and  even  to  the  too 
sanguine  innovator.  Its  aim  is  to  be  a  medium  of  com- 
munication for  all  who  think  on  the  subject  of  education, 
to  furnish  new  facts  to  the  philosopher,  and  to  make 
known  che  results  of  successful  ex|>eriments.  Its  liber- 
ality gives  it  one  strong  claim  to  support. 

Perliajjs,  if  it  were  more  confined  in  its  views,  if  it  were 
designed  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  party  or  sect,  it 
would  be  better  sustained.  Were  it  to  proscribe  one 
class,  and  to  pander  to  the  bad  passions  of  another,  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  sue  for  more  generous 
patronage.  But  is  it  true  that  a  work  on  education  can- 
not find  readers  without  assuming  the  badge  of  party? 
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die  greatnoB  otf  its  object  tecore  attention  to  its 
?  la  iriat  dam  aiwodetj  ought  it  not  to  find 
What  parent  has  not  a  deep  interest  in  tlie 
J0|KDveaient  of  public  and  pm-ate  education  ?  NVliat 
phiiMUhiopiu  does  not  see  in  this  the  chief  preparation 
cf  a  people  for  his  schemes  of  ttsefulness  ?  \lliat  patriot 
docs  not  see  in  this  the  main  s^'curity  of  free  institutions? 
This  cansc  is  commended  alike  to  our  prirate  and  public 
ifcc  lions ;  and  most  the  only  periodical  devoted  to  it 
(Betfaroqgh  fkcgSoct? 

We  arc  aware  thai  there  are  some  who  take  an  attitude 
oC  defence  when  pressed  with  earnest  applications  on  the 
SuLfeu  of  edocatiop.  They  think  its  importance  o^*er- 
meid  Tbey  >ay  that  circumstances  chie6y  determine 
the  youK^  mind,  that  the  influence  of  parents  and 
iCiftttis  b  rery  narrow,  and  that  they  sometimes  dwarf 
and  dimon  instead  of  improving  the  child,  by  taking  the 
marie  out  of  die  hand  of  ruture.  These  remarks  are  not 
whafly  nnfomided.  The  power  of  parents  is  often  exag- 
yratfd.  To  strengthen  their  sense  of  respoasibility, 
tb^  are  often  tai^t  that  they  are  competent  to  effects 
wincb  mt  not  within  their  reach,  and  are  often  dis- 
coiingcd  by  the  greatness  of  the  task  to  which  they  arc 
•— wioned  Nothing  is  gained  by  exaggeration.  It  is 
true,  and  the  truth  need  not  be  disguised,  that  parents 
caanoC  operate  at  pleasure  on  the  minds  and  characters 
of  the  young.  Their  influence  is  limited  by  their  own 
%norance  and  imperfection,  by  the  strength  and  freedom 
of  the  will  of  the  child,  and  by  its  connection,  from  its 
breath,  with  other  objects  and  beings.  Parents  are  not 
the  only  educators  of  their  offspring,  but  must  di^-ide  the 
work  with  other  and  numerous  agents.  And  in  this  we 
rejoice  ;  for,  were  the  young  confined  to  domestic  in- 
fluences, each  generation  would  be  a  copy  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  progress  of  society  would  cease.  The 
child  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  parents  alone.  It  is 
not  bom  to  hear  but  a  few  voices.  It  is  brought  at  birth 
into  a  vast,  we  may  say  an  infinite,  school.  The  universe 
is  chai^ged  with  the  office  of  its  education.  Innumerable 
voices  come  to  it  from  alt  that  it  meets,  sees,  feels.  It  is 
not  confined  to  a  few  books  anxiously  selected  for  it  by 
jMtrental  care.  Nature,  society,  exjierience,  are  volumes 
Opened  everywhere  and  i>crpctually  before  its  eyes.  It 
takes  lessons  from  every  object  within  the  sphere  of  its 
senses  and  its  aLti\iiy,  from  the  sun  and  stars,  from  the 
flowers  of  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn,  from  every 
associate,  from  every  smiling  and  frowning  countenance, 
from  the  pursuits,  trades,  professions  of  the  community 
in  which  it  n^ovcs,  from  its  plays,  friendships,  and  dislikes, 
(roMi  the  varieties  of  human  rharncicr,  and  from  the 
consetiuences  of  its  actions.  .\11  these,  and  more  than 
these,  are  appointed  to  tc;ich,  awaken,  dcvcloix;  the  mind 
rOf  the  chiUL  It  is  ])lunged  amidst  Criendly  and  hostile 
ifluenccs,  to  grow  by  co-operating  with  the  first,  and  by 

listing  the  last.     The  circumstances  in  which  we  are 

»bced  fonn,  indcx'd,  a  most  important  school,  and  by 

icir  help  some  men  have  risen  to  distinction  in  know- 

:dge  and  virtue,  with  little  aid  from  parents,  teachers, 

and  books. 

Still,  the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers  is  great. 

U\  ihem  it  ver^-  much  depends  whether  the  circumstances 

•hith  surround  the  child  shall  operate  to  hb  good.  They 

last  help  him  to  read,  interjiret,  and  use  wisely  the  great 

^Hpolumes  of  nature,  society,  and  exi^crience.     They  must 

fix  hi«  volatile  glance,  arrest  his  precipitate  judgment, 

^uidc  his  observation,  teach  him  to  link  together  cause 


and  eflect  in  the  outward  world,  and  turn  his  thoughts 
inward  on  his  own  n}ore  mysterious  nature.  The  young, 
left  to  the  education  of  circfunstances — left  without  leoch- 
i'lg*  guidance,  restraint — will,  in  all  probabilit)*,  grow  up 
ignorant,  tor|>id  in  intellect,  strainers  to  their  own  powers, 
and  slaves  to  their  passions.  The  fact  that  some  children, 
without  aid  from  parents  or  schools,  have  struggled  into 
eminence,  no  more  proves  such  aid  to  be  useless,  than 
the  fact  that  some  have  grown  strong  under  physical 
exposures  which  would  destroy  the  majority  of  the  race, 
would  prove  the  wortlilessne&s  of  the  ordinary  precautions 
which  are  taken  for  the  security  of  health. 

We  have  spoken  of  parents  as  possessing,  and  as  bound 
to  exert,  an  important  influence  on  the  young.  Hut  they 
carmot  do  the  whole  work  of  educarion.  Their  daily 
occupation,  the  necessity  of  labours  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  household  cares,  the  duty  of  watching  over 
the  health  of  their  childrer^  and  other  social  relations, 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  parents  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  much  of  the  teaching  which  the  young  refjuire, 
and  often  deny  them  time  and  opportunity  for  giving 
instruction  to  which  they  are  competent  Hence  the 
need  of  a  class  of  persons  who  shidl  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  tlie  work  of  education.  In  all  societies, 
ancient  and  modern,  this  want  has  been  felt ;  the  profession 
of  teachers  has  been  known;  and  to  secure  the  best  helps 
of  this  kind  to  children  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
parents,  for  on  these  the  progress  of  their  children  verj' 
much  depends. 

One  of  the  discouraging  views  of  society  at  the  present 
moment  is,  that  whilst  much  is  said  of  educaUoti,  hardly 
any  seem  to  feci  the  necessit>-  of  securing  to  it  the  best 
minds  in  the  community,  and  of  securing  them  at  any 
price.  A  juster  estimate  of  this  office  begins  to  be  made 
in  our  great  cities;  but,  generally,  it  seems  to  be  thought 
that  anybody  may  become  a  teacher.  The  most  moderate 
ability  is  thought  to  be  comi>etent  to  the  most  important 
profession  in  societ)*.  Strange,  too,  as  it  may  seem,  on 
this  point  parents  incline  to  be  economical.  They  who 
.squander  thousands  on  dress,  furniture,  amuseraenls, 
think  it  hard  to  pay  comparatively  small  sums  to  the 
instructor;  and  through  this  ruinous  economy,  and  this 
ignorance  of  the  dignity  of  a  teacher's  vocation,  they  rob 
their  children  of  aid  for  which  the  treasures  of  worlds  can 
aflbrd  no  compensation. 

There  is  no  office  higher  tJian  that  of  a  teacher  of 
youth,  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the 
mind,  soul,  character  of  the  child.  No  office  should  be 
regarded  with  greater  respect.  The  first  minds  in  the 
community  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  it.  Parents 
should  do  all  but  impoverish  themselves  to  induce  such 
to  become  the  guardians  and  guides  of  their  cliildren. 
To  this  good,  all  their  show  and  luxury  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. Here  they  should  be  lavish,  whilst  they  straiten 
themselves  in  everjthing  else.  They  should  wear  the 
cheapest  clothes,  Uve  on  the  plainest  lood,  if  they  can  in 
no  other  way  secure  to  their  families  the  best  instruction. 
They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  accumulate  proj>crty  for 
their  children,  provided  they  can  place  them  under  in- 
fluences which  will  awaken  their  faculties,  inspire  them 
with  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a 
manly,  useful,  and  honourable  part  in  the  world  No 
language  can  express  the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy 
which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  intellect, 
impoverishes  his  heart.  There  should  be  no  economy  in 
educatioa      Money  should  never  be  weighed  against  the 
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soul  of  a  child     It  should  be  |x>urcd  out  like  water  for 

the  child's  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

Parents  should  seek  an  educator  for  the  young  of  their 
families  who  will  become  to  them  a  hearty  and  efficient 
friend,  counsellor,  coadjutor,  in  their  work.  If  ihcir  cir- 
cumstances will  allow  it,  they  should  so  limit  the  school 
that  the  instmctor  may  knov^'  intimately  everj-  child,  may 
become  the  friend  of  each,  and  may  converse  frequently 
with  them  in  regard  to  each.  He  should  be  worthy  of 
their  confidence,  should  find  their  doors  always  open, 
should  be  among  their  most  welcome  guests,  and  should 
study  with  them  the  discipline  which  the  peculiarities  of 
each  pupil  may  require.  He  should  give  the  parents 
warning  of  the  least  obliquity  of  mind  which  he  discovers 
at  school,  should  receive  in  return  their  suggestions  as  to 
the  injudiciousness  of  his  own  methods  in  regard  to  one 
or  another  child,  and  should  concert  with  them  Uie 
means  of  arresting  every  evil  at  its  first  manifestation. 
Such  is  the  teacher  we  need,  and  his  value  cannot  he 
paid  in  gold.  A  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  virtue, 
whose  mind  should  be  concentrated  in  the  work  of 
training  as  many  children  as  he  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  guide,  would  shed  a  light  on  the  path  of 
parents  for  which  they  often  sigh,  and  wouJd  give  an 
impulse  to  the  young  little  comprehended  under  our 
present  modes  of  teaching.  No  profession  should  receive 
so  liberal  remuneration.  We  need  not  say  how  far  the 
community  fall  short  of  this  esiimaic  of  the  teacher's 
office.  Very  many  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
seldom  or  never  see  the  instructor  who  is  operating  daily 
and  deeply  on  their  minds  and  characters.  With  a  blind 
confidence,  perhaps  they  do  not  ask  how  that  work  is 
advancing  on  whirh  the  dearest  interests  of  the  family 
depend.  Perhaps  they  put  the  children  under  the  daily 
control  of  one  with  whom  they  do  not  care  to  associate. 
Perhaps,  were  they  told  what  they  ought  to  pay  for 
teaching,  they  would  stare  as  if  a  project  for  robbing  them 
were  on  foot,  or  would  suspect  the  sanity  of  the  friend 
who  should  counsel  them  to  Uuow  away  so  uiucli  money 
in  purchasing  ihat  cheapest  of  all  articles,  that  drug  in 
every  market,  instruction  for  their  children. 

We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more  than  by 
the  formation  of  a  body  of  wise  and  efficient  educators. 
UV  know  not  any  class  which  would  contribute  so  much 
to  the  stability  of  the  .state,  and  to  domestic  happiness. 
Much  as  we  respect  the  ministry'  of  the  C>os|)el,  we  believe 
that  it  must  yield  in  iTn|>ortance  to  the  office  tif  training 
the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry  now  accom])Iishes 
little  for  want  of  that  early  ititelleciual  and  mural  discipline 
by  which  alone  a  community  can  be  prepared  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  falsehood,  to  comprehend  the 
instructions  of  the  |)ulpit,  to  receive  higher  and  broader 
views  of  duty,  and  to  apply  general  ]jrinciples  to  the 
diversified  details  of  life.  A  body  of  cultivated  men, 
devoted,  with  their  whole  hearts,  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  and  to  the  most  effectual  training  of  the  young, 
would  work  a  fundamental  revolution  in  society.  They 
would  leaven  the  community  with  just  principles.  Their 
influence  would  penetrate  our  families.  Our  domestic 
disci[)line  would  no  longer  be  left  to  accident  and  imimlse. 
What  parent  has  not  fell  the  need  of  this  aid,  has  not 
often  been  depressed,  heart-sick,  under  the  consciousness 
of  ignorance  in  the  great  work  of  swaying  the  youthful 
mind ! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  office  of  the  education  of  human 
beings  as  the  noblest  on  earth,  and  have   spoken  de- 


liberately. It  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  states- 
man. The  statesman  may  set  fences  round  our  property 
and  dwellings;  but  how  much  more  are  we  indebted  to 
him  who  rails  forth  the  powers  and  affections  of  those  for 
whom  our  property  is  earned,  and  our  dwellings  are 
reared,  and  who  renders  our  children  objects  of  increasing 
love  and  rcsi>eci?  Wc  go  farther.  We  maintam  that 
higher  ability  is  required  for  the  office  of  an  educator  of 
the  young  than  for  that  of  a  statesman.  The  highest 
ability  is  that  which  penetrates  farthest  into  human  nature, 
comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its  ca[>acities,  traces  out  the 
laws  of  thought  and  moral  action,  understands  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature  and  how  it  may  be  approached, 
understands  (he  springs,  motives,  applications,  by  which 
the  child  is  to  be  roused  to  the  most  xngorous  and  har- 
monious action  of  all  its  faculties,  understands  its  perils, 
and  knows  how  to  blend  and  modify  the  influences 
which  outward  circumstances  exert  on  the  youthful  mind. 
The  speculations  of  statesmen  are  shallow  coini>ared  with 
these.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  the  statesman  to  watch 
over  the  outward  interests  of  a  people;  that  of  the 
educator  to  quicken  its  soul.  The  statesman  must  study 
and  manage  the  jKissions  and  prejudices  of  the  community ; 
the  educator  must  study  the  essential,  the  deepest,  the 
loftiest  principles  of  human  nature.  The  statesman  works 
with  coarse  instrun^ents  for  coarse  ends;  the  educator  is 
to  work  by  the  most  refme<l  inlluences  on  that  delicate 
ethereal  essence,  the  immortal  sonl. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mistakes  as  to  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  different  vocations  of  life. 
Noisy,  showy  agency,  which  is  s])rcad  over  a  great 
surface,  and  therefore  seldom  penetrates  beneath  the 
surface,  is  called  glory.  Multitudes  are  blinded  by 
official  dignity,  and  stand  wondering  at  a  pigmy,  because 
he  happens  to  be  perched  on  some  eminence  in  ehurrh 
or  state.  So  the  declaimer,  who  can  electrify  a  crowd  by 
passionate  appeals,  or  splendid  images,  which  give  no 
clear  perceptions  to  the  intellect,  which  develope  no 
general  truth,  which  breathe  no  firm  disinterested  puqjose, 
passes  for  a  great  man.  How  few  reflect  that  the  greater 
man  is  he  who,  without  noise  or  show,  is  wisely  fixing  in 
a  few  minds  broad,  pregnant,  generous  principles  of 
judgment  and  action,  and  giving  an  impulse  which  will 
carry  them  on  for  ever!  Jesus,  with  that  divine  wisdom 
which  separates  him  from  all  other  teachers,  declared  that 
the  first  lecjuisite  for  becoming  "great  in  his  kingdom,'" 
which  was  another  jjhrase  for  exerting  a  great  moral 
influence,  was  Humility;  by  which  he  meant  a  spirit 
opposed  to  that  passion  for  conspicuous  station  with 
which  he  saw  his  di.sciples  inllamcd — a  spirit  of  deep,  un- 
[neiending  philanthropy,  manifested  in  symiwthy  with 
the  wnnts  of  the  mind,  and  in  condescension  to  any 
efforts  by  which  the  ignorant  and  tempted  might  l>e 
brought  to  tnith  and  virtue.  According  to  these  views, 
we  think  it  a  greater  work  lo  cduiatc  a  child,  in  the  true 
and  large  sense  of  that  phrase,  than  to  rule  a  State. 

Perhaps  the  direction  which  benevolence  is  taking  at 
the  present  day  has  some  influence  in  turning  from  the 
office  of  education  the  high  honour  whi'.h  is  its  due. 
Benevolence  is  now  directing  itself  ver)'  much  to  public 
objects,  to  the  alleviation  of  misery  on  a  grand  scale,  to 
the  conversion  of  whole  nations,  to  the  instruction  of 
large  bodies,  and  in  this  form  it  draws  the  chief  notice 
and  ndmiraiion  of  multitudes.  Now,  wc  arc  far  from 
wishing  to  confine  this  action  of  charily.  We  res]>ect  it, 
and   recognise   in    it   one   of    the   distinctive   fruits  of 
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awnkened  in  this  cliiss,  and  !et  more  generous  means  for 
its  iiromolion  be  employed,  ami  we  arc  satisfied  ihat  the 
teaching  of  all  classes  will  be  advanced,  the  talent  of  the 


countr)-  will  be  more  and  more  directed  to  ihc  office 
insiruriion,  and  the  benefit  will  spread  through  the  whole 
community. 


REMARKS    ON    NATIONAL    LITERATURE. 


[Review  of  a  Discourse  conceminfi  the  [nfluence  of  America  on  the 
Mind;  being  the  Annual  Oriiliun  dclivcrcti  before  the  American 
Miilosophical  Society,  al  ihe  Univtrsily  in  F'hilailclplila,  October 
l8,  1S23.     iJy  C.  J.  IngersoJl.] 

We  shall  use  the  work  prefixed  to  this  article  as  ministers 
are  sometimes  said  to  use  their  texts.  W'n  shall  make  it 
a  point  to  start  from,  not  the  subject  of  our  remarks, 
Our  purpose  is  to  treat  of  the  imiwrtance  and  means  of 
a  National  Literature.  The  topic  seems  to  us  a  great 
one,  and  to  have  intimate  connections  with  morals  and 
religion,  as  well  ::i^  with  all  our  public  interests.  Our 
views  will  be  given  with  great  freedonii  and  if  they  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  recommend  the  subject  to  more 
general  attention,  one  of  our  princii>a]  objects  will  be 
accomplished. 

We  begin  with  stating  what  we  mean  by  national  lite- 
rature. Wc  mean  the  e.\pression  of  a  nation's  mind  in 
writing.  We  mean  the  production  among  a  people  of 
important  works  in  philoso])hy,  and  in  the  departments 
of  imagination  and  taste.  We  mean  the  contributions 
of  new  truths  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  We 
mean  the  thoughts  of  profound  and  original  minds,  elabo- 
rated by  the  toil  of  composition,  and  fixed  and  made 
immortal  in  books.  We  mean  the  manifestation  of  a 
nation's  intellect  in  the  only  forms  by  which  it  can 
multiply  hsclf  at  home,  and  send  itself  abroad.  We  mean 
that  a  nation  shall  take  a  place,  by  its  authors,  among 
the  lights  of  the  world.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  include 
under  literature  all  the  writings  of  superior  minds*  be  the 
subjects  what  they  may.  We  are  aware  that  the  term  is 
often  confined  to  compositions  which  relate  to  human 
nature  and  human  life;  that  it  is  not  generally  extended 
to  physical  science  ;  that  mind,  not  matter,  is  regarded 
as  its  main  subject  and  sphere.  But  the  worlds  oi  matter 
and  mind  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  exact 
jxirtition.  All  the  objects  of  human  thought  flow  into 
one  another.  Moral  and  physical  truths  have  many 
tionds  and  analogies,  and,  whilst  the  fomicr  are  the 
chosen  and  noblest  themes  of  literature,  we  are  not  anxious 
to  divorce  ihem  from  the  latter,  or  to  shut  them  up  in  a 
separate  department.  The  expression  of  su|>erior  mind 
in  writing  we  regard,  then,  as  a  nation's  literature.  We 
regard  its  gifted  men,  whether  devoted  to  the  exact 
sciences^  to  mental  and  ethical  philosophy,  to  history  and 
legislation,  or  to  fiction  and  i>octry,  as  forming  a  noble 
intellertual  brotherhood  :  and  it  is  for  the  pur[>ose  of 
quickening  all  to  join  their  labours  for  the  public  good 
ihal  we  offer  the  present  ])lea  in  behalf  of  a  national 
literature. 

To  show  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  sub- 
ject, wc  begin  with  some  remarks  on  what  we  deem  the 
distinction  which  a  nation  should  most  earnestly  covet 
We  believe  that  more  distinct  apprehensions  on  this 
jtoini  are  needed,  and  thai,  for  want  of  them,  the  work  of 
improvement  is  carried  on  with  less  energy,  consistency, 
and  wisdom,  than  may  and  should  be  brought  to  bear 


upon  it.  The  great  distinction  of  a  country,  then,  is  that 
it  produces  superior  men.  Its  natural  advantages  are  not 
to  be  disdained,  but  they  are  of  secondary  im|X)rtancc. 
No  matter  what  races  of  animals  a  country  breeds — the 
great  question  is.  Docs  it  breed  a  noble  race  of  men  ? 
No  matter  what  its  soil  may  be— the  great  question  is, 
How  far  is  it  prolific  of  moral  and  intellectual  power? 
No  matter  how  stern  its  climate  is,  if  it  nourish  force  of 
thought  and  virtuous  purpose.  These  are  the  products 
by  which  a  countr)'  is  to  be  tried,  and  institutions  have 
value  only  by  the  impulse  which  they  give  to  the  mind. 
It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  noblest  men  grow 
where  nothing  else  will  grow.  This  we  do  not  belie\'e, 
for  mind  is  not  the  creature  of  climate  or  soil  But  were 
it  true,  we  should  say  that  it  were  better  to  live  among 
rocks  and  sands  than  in  the  most  genial  and  productive 
region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  yet,  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation  on  which  we 
have  insisted  has  been  scarcely  recognised.  The  idea  of 
forming  a  superior  race  of  men  has  entered  little  into 
schemes  of  policy.  Invention  and  effort  have  been 
expended  on  matter  much  more  than  on  mind.  Lofty 
piles  have  been  reared;  the  earth  has  groaned  under 
))yramids  and  palaces.  The  thought  of  building  up  a 
nobler  order  of  intellect  and  chnracter  has  hardly  crossed 
ihc  most  adventurous  statesman.  We  beg  that  we  may 
not  be  misapprehended.  We  ofi'er  these  remarks  to  correct 
what  we  deem  a  disproportioned  attention  to  physical 
good*  and  not  at  all  to  condenm  the  expenditure  of 
ingenuity  and  strength  on  the  outward  world.  There  is 
a  harmony  between  all  our  great  interests,  between  inward 
and  outward  im]>roveinents ;  and,  by  establishing  among 
them  a  wise  order  all  will  be  secured.  We  have  no  desire 
to  shut  up  man  in  his  own  spiritual  nature.  'I'he  mind 
was  made  to  act  on  matter,  and  it  grows  by  expressing 
itself  ill  material  forms.  Wc  believe,  too,  that,  in  pro- 
jiortion  as  it  shall  gain  intellectual  and  moral  ix)wer,  it 
will  exert  itself  with  increased  energy  and  delight  on  the 
outward  creation ;  will  pour  itself  forth  more  freely  in 
useful  and  ornamental  arts;  will  rear  more  magnificent 
structures,  and  will  call  forth  new  beauties  in  nature. 
An  intelligent  and  resolute  spirit  in  a  community,  per- 
petually extends  its  trium]jhii  over  matter.  It  can  even 
subject  to  itself  the  most  unpromising  region.  Holland, 
dyked  from  the  ocean —Venice,  rising  amidst  the  waves 
— and  New  Kngland,  bleak  and  rockbound  New  England, 
converted  by  a  few  generations  from  a  wilderness  into 
smiling  fields  and  opulent  cities — point  us  to  the  mind 
as  the  great  source  of  physical  good,  and  teach  us  that, 
in  making  the  rulture  of  man  our  highest  end,  we  shall 
not  retard  but  advance  the  cultivation  of  nature. 

The  question  which  we  most  solicitously  ask  about 
this  country  is,  what  race  of  men  it  is  likely  lo  product:. 
We  consider  its  liberty  of  value  only  as  far  as  it  favours 
the  growth  of  men.  What  is  liberty?  The  removal  of 
restraint  from  hun>an  powers.    Its  benefit  is  that  it  0|>eas 
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new  fields  for  action  and  a  wider  range  for  the  mind 
The  only  freedom  worth  possessing  is  that  which  gives 
enbrgeraent  to  a  [>eople's  energy,  intcUcrt.  and  virtues. 
The  savage  makes  his  boast  of  freedom.  But  what  is  its 
worth?  Free  as  he  is,  he  continues  for  ages  in  the  same 
ignorance,  leads  the  same  comfortless  life,  sees  the  same 
untamed  wilderness  spread  around  him.  He  is  indeed 
free  from  what  he  calls  the  yoke  of  civil  institutions. 
But  other  and  worse  chains  bind  liim.  The  very  priva 
tion  of  civil  government  is  in  effect  a  chain;  for,  by  with- 
holding protection  from  property,  it  virtually  shackles  tlie 
arm  of  industf)',  and  forbids  exertion  for  the  amelioration 
of  his  lot  Progress,  the  growth  of  power,  is  the  end  and 
boon  of  liberty;  and,  without  this,  a  people  may  have 
the  name  but  want  the  substance  and  spirit  of  freedom. 

^Ve  are  the  more  earnest  in  enlarging  on  these  views 
because  we  feel  that  our  attachment  to  our  country  must 
be  very  much  proportioned  to  what  we  deem  its  tendency 
to  form  a  generous  race  of  men.  We  pretend  not  to 
have  thrown  off  national  feeling;  but  we  h.ave  some 
stronger  feelings.  We  love  our  country  much,  but  man- 
kind more.  As  men  and  Christians,  our  first  desire  is  to 
see  the  improvement  of  human  nature.  We  desire  to 
sec  the  soul  of  man  wiser,  firmer,  nobler,  more  conscious 
of  its  imperishable  treasures,  more  beneficent  and  power- 
ful, more  alive  to  its  connecdon  with  Cod,  more  able  to 
use  pleasure  and  prosperity  aright,  and  more  victorious 
over  poverty,  adversity,  and  i>ain.  In  our  survey  o(  our 
own  and  other  countries,  the  great  question  which  comes 
to  us  is  this,  Where  and  under  what  institutions  are  men 
most  likely  to  advance?  Where  arc  the  soundest  minds 
and  the  purest  hearts  formed?  What  nation  possesses, 
in  its  histor\-,  its  traditions,  its  government,  its  religion, 
its  manners,  its  pursuits,  its  relations  to  other  communities, 
and  especially  in  its  private  and  public  means  of  educa- 
tion, the  instruments  and  pledges  of  a  more  resolute 
virtue  and  devotion  to  truth,  than  we  now  witness? 
Such  a  nation,  be  it  where  it  may,  will  engage  our 
warmest  interest  We  love  our  countr)*,  but  not  blindly. 
In  all  nations  we  recognise  one  great  family,  and  our 
chief  wish  for  our  native  land  is  that  it  may  take  the 
first  rank  among  the  lights  and  benefactors  of  the  human 
race. 

These  views  will  explain  the  vast  importance  which  we 
attach  to  a  national  literature.  By  this,  as  we  have  said, 
we  understand  the  expression  of  a  nation's  mind  in 
WTiting.  It  is  the  action  of  the  most  gifted  understandings 
on  the  community.  It  throws  into  circulation  through  a 
wide  sphere  the  most  quickening  and  beautiful  thoughts 
which  have  grown  up  in  men  of  laborious  study  or 
creative  genius.  It  is  a  much  higher  work  than  the 
communication  of  a  gified  intellect  in  discourse.  It  is 
the  mind  giving  to  multitudes,  whom  no  voice  can  reach> 
its  compressed  and  selected  thoughts  in  the  most  lucid 
order  and  atiractive  forms  which  it  is  capable  of  inventing. 
In  other  words,  literature  is  the  concentration  of  intellect 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  itself  abroad  and  multiplying 
its  energy. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  literature,  it  is  plainly  among 
the  most  powerful  methods  of  exalting  the  character  of  a 
nation,  of  forming  a  belter  race  of  men;  in  truth,  we 
apprehend  that  it  may  claim  the  first  rank  among  the 
means  of  improvement  We  know  nothing  so  fitted  to 
the  advaitccment  of  society  as  to  bring  its  higher  minds 
to  bear  upon  the  multitude;  as  to  establish  close  connec- 
tions between  the  more  and  less  gifted;  as  to  spread  far 


and  wide  the  light  which  springs  up  in  meditative,  pro- 
found, and  sublime  iinderstandings.  It  is  the  ordinance 
of  (iod,  and  one  of  his  most  benevolent  laws,  that  the 
human  race  should  be  carried  forward  by  impulses  whirh 
originate  in  a  few  minds,  perhaps  in  an  individual;  and 
in  this  way  the  most  interesting  relations  and  depen- 
dencies of  life  are  framed.  When  a  great  truth  is  to  be 
revealed,  it  does  not  flash  at  once  on  the  race,  but  dawns 
and  brightens  on  a  superior  understanding,  from  which  it 
is  to  emanate  and  to  illumine  future  ages.  On  the  faith- 
fulness of  great  minds  to  this  a^-ful  function,  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  men  chiefly  de])end.  The  most  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  the  race  have  been  men  who,  having 
risen  to  great  truths,  have  held  them  as  a  sacred  trust 
for  their  kind,  and  have  borne  witness  to  them  amidst 
general  darkness,  under  scorn  and  persecution,  perhaps 
in  the  face  of  death.  Such  men,  indeed,  have  not  always 
made  contributions  to  litemturc,  for  their  condition  has 
not  allowed  them  lo  be  authors;  but  we  owe  the  trans- 
mission, perpetuity,  and  immortal  power  of  their  new  and 
high  thoughts  to  kindred  spirits,  which  have  concentrated 
and  fixed  them  in  books. 

The  quickening  influences  of  literature  need  not  be 
urged  ow  those  who  are  familLir  with  the  history  of 
modem  Europe,  and  who  of  course  know  the  spring 
given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  revival  of  ancient  learn- 
ing. Through  their  writings,  the  great  men  of  antiquity 
have  exercised  a  sovereignty  over  these  later  ages  not 
cnjiiyed  in  their  own.  It  is  more  important  to  observe 
that  the  influence  of  literature  is  perix*tuaUy  increasing; 
fur,  through  the  press  and  the  spread  of  education,  its 
sphere  is  indefinitely  enlarged  Reading,  once  the 
privilege  of  a  few,  is  now  the  occupation  of  multitudes, 
and  is  to  become  one  of  the  chief  gratifications  of  all. 
Books  penetrate  ever)'where,  and  some  of  the  works  of 
genius  find  their  way  to  ob,scurc  dwellings  which,  a  litUe 
while  ago,  seemed  barred  against  all  intellectual  light. 
Writing  is  now  the  mightiest  instrument  on  earth. 
Through  this  the  mind  h;\s  acquired  a  kind  of  omni- 
presence. To  literature  we  then  look  as  the  chief  means 
of  forming  a  better  race  of  human  beings.  To  superior 
minds,  which  may  act  through  this,  we  look  for  the 
ini]>ulses  by  which  their  country  is  lo  be  carried  forward. 
Wc  would  teach  thcni  that  they  are  the  depositories  of 
the  highest  power  on  earth,  and  that  on  them  the  best 
ho]»es  of  .society  rest 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  think  that  we  arc  e.xalting 
intellectual  above  moral  and  religious  influence.  They 
may  tell  us  that  the  teaching  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
not  by  philosophers  and  boasters  of  wisdom,  but  by  the 
comparatively  weak  and  foolish,  is  the  great  means  of 
renovating  the  world.  This  truth  we  indeed  regard  as 
"the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  Bui  let  none 
imagine  that  its  chosen  temple  is  an  uncultivated  mind, 
and  that  it  selects,  as  its  chief  organs,  the  lips  of  the  un- 
learnetl.  Religious  and  moral  truth  is  indeed  appointed 
to  carry  forward  mankind;  but  not  as  conceived  and 
expounded  by  narrow  minds,  not  as  darkened  by  the 
ignorant,  not  as  debased  by  the  superstitious,  not  as 
subtilised  by  the  visionary,  not  as  thundered  out  by  the 
intolerant  fanatic,  not  as  turned  into  a  drivelling  cant  by 
the  hypocrite.  Like  all  other  truths,  it  requires  for  its 
full  reception  and  powerful  communication  a  free  and 
vigorous  intellect.  Indeed,  its  grandeur  and  infinite 
connections  demand  a  more  earnest  and  various  use  of 
our  faculties  than  any  other  subject     As  a  single  illustra- 
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tion  of  this  remark,  we  may  obsen*e  that  all  moral  and 
religious  tnilh  may  be  reduced  to  one  great  and  centnJ 
thought.  Perfection  of  Mind;  a  thought  which  compre- 
hends all  that  is  glorious  in  the  Divine  nature,  and  which 
reveals  to  us  the  end  and  happiness  of  our  own  existence. 
'l*his  perfection  has  as  yet  only  dawned  on  the  most 
giAed  human  beings  and  the  great  puqxjsc  of  our  present 
and  future  existence  is  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  it 
viihout  end.  and  to  embody  and  make  them  manifest  in 
character  and  life.  And  is  this  sublime  thought  to 
grow  vfiihin  us,  to  refine  itself  from  error  and  impure 
mixture,  to  receive  i)erpetual  accessions  of  brightness 
from  the  study  of  God,  man,  and  nature,  and  especially 
to  be  communicated  powerfully  to  others,  without  the 
vigorous  exertion  of  our  intellectual  nature?  Religion 
has  been  wronged  by  nothing  more  than  by  being  sepa- 
rated from  intellect;  than  by  being  removed  from  the 
province  of  reason  and  free  research  into  that  of  mystery 
and  authority,  of  impulse  and  feeling.  Hence  ii  is  that 
the  prevalent  forms  or  exhibitions  of  Christianity  are 
comf)aratively  inert,  and  that  most  which  is  written  on 
the  subject  is  of  little  or  no  worth.  Christianity  was 
given,  not  to  contradict  and  degrade  the  rational  nature, 
but  to  call  it  forth,  to  enlarge  Us  range  and  its  powers. 
It  admits  of  endless  development  It  is  the  last  truth 
which  should  remain  stationary.  It  ought  to  be  so 
exjilored  and  so  expressed  as  to  take  the  highest  place  in 
a  nation's  literature,  as  to  exalt  and  purify  all  other 
literature.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
efficacy  which  we  have  ascribed  to  literary  or  intellectual 
influence  in  the  work  of  human  improvement,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  supreme  importance  of  moral  and  religious 
truth. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  the  impressions 
which  we  have  aimed  to  make,  our  readers  arc  now  pre- 
pared to  inquire  with  interest  into  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  literature  an»ong  ourselves.  I  Jo  we  possess, 
indeed,  what  may  be  called  a  national  literature?  Have 
wc  produced  eminent  writers  in  the  various  dei>artments 
of  intellectual  effort  ?  Are  our  chief  resources  of  instruc- 
tion and  literary  tnjoyment  furnished  from  ourselves? 
Wc  regret  that  the  reply  lo  these  questions  is  so  obvious. 
The  few  standard  works  which  we  have  produced,  and 
which  promise  to  live,  can  hardly,  by  any  courtesy,  be 
"denominated  a  national  literature.  On  this  point,  if 
marks  and  proofs  of  our  real  condition  were  needed,  wc 
should  find  them  in  the  current  apologies  for  our  defi- 
cicnces.  Our  writers  are  accustomed  to  plead  in  our 
cxcruse  our  youth,  the  necessities  of  a  newly-settled 
country,  and  the  direction  of  our  best  talents  to  practical 
life.  lie  the  pleas  sufficient  or  not,  one  thing  they  prove, 
and  that  is  our  consciousness  of  having  failed  lu  make 
iini>ortant  contributions  to  the  interests  of  the  inlellct  t. 
Wc  ha\e  few  names  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  great 
names  in  scit-ncc  and  literature  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  Wt  want  those  lights  which  make  a  country  con- 
spicuous at  a  distance.  I,et  it  not  he  said  thai  Kuropcan 
i-nvy  dcnie?(  our  just  claims.  In  an  age  like  this,  when 
the  literary  world  forms  a  great  family,  and  the  products 
of  mind  are  circulated  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
machinery,  it  is  a  nation's  own  fault  if  its  name  be  not 
fironounced  with  honour  beyond  itself.  We  have  our- 
ftclvex  heard,  and  delighted  to  hear,  beyond  the  Alps,  our 
country  designated  as  the  land  of  Franklin.  'Ihis  name 
had  scaled  that  mighty  barrier,  and  made  us  known 
where  our  institutionK  and   modes  of  life  were   hardly 
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better  understood  than  those   of  the   natives  of   our 

forests. 

We  are  accustomed  to  console  ourselves  for 
absence  of  a  commanding  literature  by  urging 
superiority  to  other  nations  in  our  institutions  for 
dififusion  of  elementary  knowledge  through  all  classes  of 
the  community.  We  have  here  just  cause  for  boasting, 
though  perhaps  less  than  we  imagine  That  there  are 
gross  deficiencies  in  our  common  schools,  and  tl;at  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  they  communicate,  when 
compared  with  the  time  spent  in  its  acquisition,  is 
lamentably  small,  the  community  begin  to  feel.  There  is 
a  cr)ing  need  for  a  higher  and  more  quickening  kind  of 
instruction  than  the  labouring  part  of  society  have  yet 
received,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  cry  begins  to  be  heard. 
But,  allowing  our  elementar)*  institutions  to  be  ever  so 
perfect,  wc  confess  that  they  do  not  satisfy  us.  We  want 
something  more.  A  dead  level  of  intellect,  even  if  it 
should  rise  above  what  is  common  in  other  nations, 
would  not  answer  our  wishes  and  hopes  for  our  country. 
Wc  want  great  minds  lo  be  formed  amongst  us — minds 
which  shall  be  felt  afar,  and  through  which  we  may  act  on 
the  world.  We  want  the  human  intellect  to  do  its 
utmost  here.  We  want  this  people  to  obtain  a  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  by  adding  strength  to  the 
foundation,  and  fulness  and  splendour  to  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  and  religious  truth;  by  originality  ol 
thought,  by  discoveries  of  science,  and  by  contributions 
to  the  refming  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination. 

With  these  views,  we  do  and  must  lament  that,  how- 
ever we  surpass  other  nations  in  providing  for  and 
spreading  elementar)'  mstruction,  we  fall  behind  many  in 
provision  for  the  liberal  training  of  the  intellect,  for 
forming  great  scholars,  for  communicating  that  profound 
knowledge,  and  that  thirst  for  higher  truths,  which  can 
alone  originate  a  commanding  literature.  The  truth 
ought  to  be  known.  There  is  among  us  much  superficial 
knowledge,  but  little  severe  perserving  research  ;  little  of 
that  consuming  passion  for  new  truth  which  mokes  out- 
wards things  worthless  ;  little  resolute  devotion  lo  a  high 
inlellcclual  culture.  There  is  nowhere  a  literary  atmos- 
phere, or  such  an  accumulation  of  lilerary  influence,  as 
determines  the  whole  strength  of  the  mind  lo  its  own 
crilargcmcnt,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  itself  in  enduring 
form.s.  Few  among  us  can  be  said  to  have  followed  out 
any  great  subject  of  thought  patiently,  laboriously,  so  as  to 
know  thoroughly  what  others  have  discoveiedand  taught 
concerning  it,  and  thus  to  occupy  a  ground  from  which 
new  views  may  be  gained.  Of  course  exceptions  are  to 
be  'ound.  'I'his  country  has  produced  original  and 
profound  thinkers.  We  have  named  Franklin,  and  we 
may  name  Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age, 
[hough  unhappily  his  mind  was  lost,  in  a  great  degrte,  to 
literature,  and  wc  fear  to  religion,  by  vassalage  to  a  false 
theology.  His  work  on  the  Will  throws,  indeed,  no  light 
on  human  nature,  and,  notwithstanding  the  nobleness  of 
the  subject,  gives  no  great  or  elevated  thoughts;  but  as  a 
specimen  of  logical  aculencss  and  controversial  power,  it 
certainly  ranks  in  the  very  highest  cla.ss  of  metaphysical 
writings.  We  might  also  name  living  authors  who  do 
honour  to  their  country.  Still,  we  may  say  we  chiefly 
])rize  what  has  been  done  among  us  as  a  promise  of 
higher  and  more  extensive  effort.  Patriotism,  as  well  os 
virtue,  forbids  us  to  burn  incense  to  national  vanity.  *l*hc 
truth  should  be  seen  and  felL  In  an  age  of  great 
intellectual  activity,  we  rely  chiefly  for  inlellcclual  cxdte- 
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ment  and  enjoyment  on  foreign  minds ;  nor  is  our  own 
mind  felt  abroad.  Whilst  clamouring  ai^ainst  dependence 
on  K!iroi>enn  mnnufarturcs,  we  contentedly  rely  on 
Kurope  for  the  nobler  and  more  important  fabrics  of  the 
intellect.  We  boast  of  our  political  institutions,  nntl 
receive  our  chief  teachings,  books,  impressions,  from  the 
school  of  monarchy.  True,  we  laf>our  under  dis- 
nJ\'antagcs.  But,  if  our  liberty  deserves  the  praise 
which  it  receives,  it  is  more  than  a  balance  for  these. 
We  believe  that  it  is.  We  believe  that  it  does  open  to  us 
an  indefinite  intellectual  progress.  Did  we  not  so  regard 
it,  we  should  value  it  little.  If  hereditary  Governments 
minister  most  to  the  growth  of  the  mind,  it  were  better 
to  restore  them  than  to  cling  to  a  barren  freedom.  Let 
us  not  expose  liberty  to  this  reproach.  I,et  us  prove,  by 
more  generous  ])rovisions  for  the  diffusion  of  elementary 
knowledge,  for  the  training  of  great  minds,  and  for  the 
joint  culture  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  that  we 
are  more  and  more  instructed  by  frecdotu  in  the  worth 
and  greatness  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  obligation  of 
contributing  to  its  strength  and  glory. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  our  Htcrature. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  which 
obstruct  its  advancement ;  and  we  are  inmiediately  struck 
by  one  so  prevalent  as  to  deser\'e  distinct  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  common  doctrine  that  we  need,  in  this 
eountr)',  useful  knowledge,  rather  than  profound,  ex- 
teasive,  and  elegant  literature,  and  that  this  last,  if  we 
covet  it,  may  be  imported  from  abroad  in  such  \|#riety 
and  abundance  as  to  save  us  the  necessity  of  proUucing 
it  among  ourselves.  How  far  are  these  opinions  just  ? 
This  question  we  ])urpose  to  answer. 

That  useful  knowledge  should  receive  our  first  and 
chief  care  we  mean  not  to  dispute.  Put  in  our  views  of 
utility  we  may  differ  from  some  who  take  this  position. 
There  are  those  who  confine  this  term  to  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  the  means  of  producing  them. 
And  is  it  true  that  we  need  no  knowledge  but  that  which 
clothes  and  feeds  us  ?  Is  it  true  that  all  studies  may  be 
dispensed  with  but  such  as  teach  us  to  act  on  matter, 
and  to  turn  it  to  our  use?  Hapjiily,  human  n:auro  is 
too  stubborn  to  yield  to  this  narrow  utility.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  observe  how  the  very  mechanical  arts,  which 
arc  e<ipecially  designed  to  minister  to  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life,  are  i)erpetually  passing  these  liinits;  how 
they  disdain  to  stop  at  mere  convenience.  A  large  and 
increasing  proportion  of  mechanical  labour  is  given  to 
the  gratification  of  an  elegant  taste.  How  simple  would 
be  the  art  of  building,  if  it  limited  itself  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  comfortable  shelter  !  How  many  sliii)s  should 
we  dismantle,  and  how  many  busy  trades  put  to  rest, 
were  dress  and  furniture  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
convenience!  This  ''utility"  would  work  a  great  change 
in  town  and  country,  would  level  to  the  dust  the 
wonders  of  architecture,  would  annihilate  the  fine  arts, 
and  blot  out  innumerable  beauties  which  the  hand  of 
taste  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Happily, 
human  nature  is  too  strong  for  the  utilitarinn.  It  cannot 
satisfy  itself  with  the  convenient.  No  passion  unfolds 
itself  sooner  than  the  love  of  the  ornamental.  The 
savage  decorates  his  person,  and  the  child  is  more  struck 
with  the  beauty  than  the  uses  of  its  raiment.  So  far  from 
limiting  ourselves  to  convenient  food  and  raiment,  we 
enjoy  but  little  a  repast  which  is  not  arranged  with  some 
degree  of  order  and  taste ;  and  a  man  who  should  con- 
sult comfort  alone  in  his  wardrobe^  would  find  himself  an 


unwelcome  guest  in  circles  which  he  would  very  reluc- 
tantly forego.  We  are  aware  that  the  ])ropensity  to  which 
we  have  referred  often  breaks  out  in  extravagance  and 
ruinous  luxurj*.  We  know  tliat  the  love  of  ornament  is 
often  M'liated  by  vanity,  and  that,  when  so  i>erverted,  it 
impairs,  sometimes  destroys,  the  soundness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  mind  and  the  relish  for  true  glory.  Still 
it  leaches,  even  in  its  excesses,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is 
an  indestructible  principle  of  our^nature  :  and  this  single 
truth  is  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  vulgar 
notions  of  utility. 

We  have  said  that  we  prize,  as  highly  as  any,  useful 
knowledge.  Llut  by  this  we  mean  knowledge  which  an- 
swers and  ministers  to  our  complex  aud  various  nature; 
we  mean  that  which  is  useful,  not  oidy  to  the  animal 
man,  but  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religions  man; 
useful  to  a  being  of  spiritual  faculties,  whose  happiness 
is  to  be  found  in  their  free  and  harmonious  exercise.  We 
grant  that  there  is  primar)-  necessity  for  that  informatiori 
and  skill  by  which  subsistence  is  earned  and  life  is 
preserved  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  we  must  live,  in  order  M 
act  and  improve.  13ut  life  is  the  means  ;  action  and  im- 
provement the  end  ;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  noblest 
utility  belongs  to  that  knowledge  by  which  the  chief 
purpose  of  our  creation  is  accomplished?  According  to 
these  views,  a  people  should  honour  and  cultivate,  as 
unspeakably  useful,  that  literature  which  corresponds  to, 
and  calls  forth,  the  highest  faculties  ;  which  expresses 
and  comunicates  energy  of  thought,  fruitfulness  of  in- 
vention, force  of  moral  puri:!Ose,  a  thirst  for  the  true, 
and  a  delight  in  the  beautiful,  According  to  these  views, 
we  attach  special  iinporiance  to  those  branches  of  litera- 
ture which  relate  to  human  nature,  and  which  give  it  a 
consciousness  of  its  own  powers.  History  has  a  noble 
use,  for  it  shows  us  human  beings  in  various  and  opi>o- 
sile  conditioas  in  their  stiength  and  weakness,  in  their 
progress  and  relapses,  and  thus  reveals  the  causes  and 
means  by  which  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  race 
may  be  enlarged.  Poetry  is  useful^  by  touching  deep 
springs  in  ihe  human  soul  ;  by  giving  voice  to  its  more 
delicate  feelings  ;  by  breathing  out,  and  making  more 
intelligible,  the  sympathy  which  subsists  lietween  the 
mind  and  the  outward  universe  ;  by  creating  beautiful 
forms  uf  manifestations  for  great  nigral  truths.  Above 
all,  that  higher  philosoj^hy,  which  treats  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  constitution  of  man,  of  the  foundation 
of  knowledge,  of  duty,  of  f>erfection,  of  our  relations  to 
the  spiritual  world,  and  especially  to  God  ;  this  has  a 
usefulness  so  peculiar  as  to  throw  other  departments  of 
knowledge  into  obscurity;  and  the  people  among  whom 
this  does  not  find  honour  has  little  ground  to  boast  of 
its  .superiority  to  uncivilised  tribes.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  remarks,  that  utility,  with  us,  has  a  broad  meaning. 
In  truth,  we  arc  slow  to  condemn  as  useless  any  re- 
searches or  discoveries  of  original  and  strong  minds,  even 
when  we  discern  in  them  no  bearing  on  any  interests  of 
mankind;  for  all  truth  is  of  a  prolific  nature,  and  has 
connections  not  immediately  perceived  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  what  we  call  vain  speculations  may,  at  no  distant 
period,  link  themselves  with  some  new  facts  or  theories, 
and  guide  a  profound  thinker  to  the  most  important 
results.  The  ancient  mathematician,  when  absorbed  in 
solitary  thought,  little  imagined  that  his  theorems,  after 
the  lapse  of  ages,  were  to  be  applied  by  the  mind  of 
Newton  to  the  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
and   not   only   to    guide    the  astronomer  through   the 
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heavens,  but  the  navigator  through  the  pathless  ocean. 
For  ourselves,  we  incline  to  hope  much  from  truths 
which  are  particularly  decried  as  useless;  for  the  noblest 
and  most  useful  truth  is  of  an  abstract  or  universal 
nature  ;  and  yet  the  abstract,  though  susceptible  of  in- 
finite application,  is  generally,  as  we  know,  opposed  to 
the  practical 

We  maintain  that  a  people  which  has  any  serious 
purpose  of  taking  a  place  among  improved  communities, 
should  studiously  promote  within  itself  every  variety  of 
intellectual  exertion.  It  should  resolve  strenuously  to 
be  surpassed  by  none.  It  should  feel  that  mind  is  the 
creative  power  through  which  all  the  resources  of  nature 
are  to  be  turned  to  account,  and  by  which  a  people  is  to 
spread  its  influence,  and  establish  the  noblest  form  of 
empire.  It  should  train  within  itself  men  able  to  under- 
stand and  to  use  whatever  is  thought  and  discovered 
over  the  wliole  earth.  The  whole  mass  of  human  know- 
ledge should  exist  among  a  people,  not  in  neglected 
libraries,  but  in  its  higher  minds.  Among  its  most 
cherished  institutions  should  be  those  which  will  ensure 
to  it  ripe  scholars,  explorers  of  ancient  learning,  profound 
historians  and  mathem.iticians,  intellectual  labourers  de- 
voted to  physical  and  moml  science,  and  to  the  creation 
of  a  refmed  and  beautiful  literature. 

Let  us  not  he  misunderstood.  We  have  no  desire  to 
rear  in  our  country  a  race  of  pedants,  of  solemn  triflers, 
of  laborious  commentators  on  the  mysteries  of  a  Greek 
accent  or  a  rusty  coin.  We  would  have  men  explore 
antiquity,  not  to  burj'  themselves  in  its  dust,  but  to  team 
its  spirit,  and  so  to  commune  with  its  superior  minds  as 
to  accumulate  on  the  present  age  the  influences  of  what- 
ever was  great  and  wise  in  former  times.  What  we  want 
is,  that  those  among  us  whom  God  has  gifted  to  com- 
prcliend  whatever  is  now  known,  and  to  rise  to  new 
truths,  may  find  aids  and  institutions  to  fit  them  for  their 
high  calling,  and  may  become  at  once  springs  of  a 
higher  intellectual  life  to  their  own  country,  and  joint 
workers  with  the  great  of  all  nations  and  times  in  carry- 
ing forward  their  race. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said  that  foreign  scholars,  bred 
under  institutions  which  this  countr)'  cannot  support, 
may  do  our  intellectual  work,  and  send  us  books  and 
learning  to  meet  our  wants.  To  this  we  have  much  to 
answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  reply  that,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  higher  literature  of  other  nations,  we  must 
place  ourselves  on  a  level  with  them.  The  products  of 
foreign  machinery  we  can  use,  without  any  portion  of  the 
skill  that  produced  them.  But  works  of  taste  and  genius, 
and  profound  investigations  of  i>hilosophy,  can  only  be 
estimated  and  enjoyed  through  a  cuhure  and  [»ower  cor- 
responding to  that  from  which  they  sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that  it  is  an  immense 
gain  to  a  people  to  have  in  its  own  bosom,  among  its 
own  sons  men  of  distinguished  intellect.  Such  men 
give  a  spring  and  life  to  a  community  by  their  presence, 
their  society,  their  fame ;  and  what  deserves  remark, 
such  men  arc  nowhere  so  felt  as  in  a  republic  like  our 
own  :  for  here  the  different  classes  of  society  flow  to- 
gether and  act  powerfully  on  each  other,  and  a  free  com- 
munication, elsewhere  unknown,  is  established  between 
the  gifted  few  and  the  many.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
j?ood  fruits  of  lilxrrty  that  it  increases  the  diffusiveness  of 
miellccl ;  and  accordingly  a  free  country  is,  above  all 
others,  false  to  itself  in  withholding  from  its  superior 
minds  Ihr  mean»  of  enlargement. 


We  next  observe — and  we  think  the  observation  im- 
portant—that the  facility  with  which  we  receive  the 
literature  of  foreign  countries,  instead  of  being  a  reason 
for  neglecting  our  own,  Is  a  strong  motive  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. We  mean  not  to  be  paradoxical,  but  we  believe 
chat  it  would  be  better  to  admit  no  books  from  abroad 
than  to  make  them  substitutes  for  our  own  intellectual 
activity.  The  more  we  receive  from  other  countries, 
the  greater  the  need  of  an  original  literature.  A  people 
into  whose  minds  the  thoughts  of  foreigners  are  poured 
perpetually,  needs  an  energy  within  itself  to  resist,  to 
modify  this  mighty  influence,  and,  without  it,  will  in- 
evitably sink  under  the  worst  bondage,  will  become  in- 
tellectually tame  and  enslaved.  We  have  certainly  no 
desire  to  complete  our  restrictive  system  by  adding  to  it 
a  literary  non-intercourse  law,  \\'e  rejoice  in  the  increas- 
ing iniollertual  connection  between  this  country  and  the 
old  world ;  but  sooner  would  we  rupture  it  than  see  our 
country  sitting  passively  at  the  feet  of  foreign  teachers. 
It  were  better  to  have  no  literature  than  form  ourselves 
unresistingly  on  a  foreign  one.  The  true  sovereigns  of  a 
country  are  those  who  determine  its  mind,  its  mode  of 
thinking,  its  tastes,  its  principles ;  and  we  cannot  consent 
to  lod;^e  this  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  A 
countr)',  like  an  individual,  has  dignity  and  power  only 
in  pro]>ortion  as  it  is  self-formed.  There  is  a  great  stir 
Co  secure  to  ourselves  the  manufacturing  of  our  own 
clothing.  We  say,  let  others  spin  and  weave  for  us,  but 
let  them  not  think  for  us.  A  people  whose  government 
and  laws  are  nothing  but  the  embodying  of  public  opinion, 
should  jealously  guard  this  opinion  against  foreign  dicta- 
tion. We  need  a  literature  to  counteract,  and  to  use 
wisely  the  literature  which  we  import.  We  need  an 
inward  power  proportionate  to  that  which  is  exerted  on 
us,  as  the  means  of  self-subsistence.  It  is  |xirticularly 
true  of  a  people  whose  institutions  demand  for  their 
su]>port  a  free  and  bold  spirit,  that  they  should  be  able 
to  subject  to  a  manly  and  independent  criticism  what- 
ever comes  from  abroad.  These  views  seem  to  us  to 
deserve  serious  attention,  ^\*e  are  more  and  more  a 
reading  [)eople.  Books  are  already  among  the  most 
powerful  influences  here.  The  question  is,  shall  Europe, 
through  these,  fashion  us  after  its  pleasure?  Shall 
America  be  only  an  echo  of  what  is  thought  and  written 
undt T  the  aristocracies  beyond  the  ocean  ? 

.'\nathtT  view  of  the  subject  is  this.  A  foreign  litera- 
ture will  always,  in  a  measure,  be  foreign.  It  has  sprung 
from  the  soul  of  another  people,  which,  however  like,  is 
still  not  our  own  soul.  Kvery  people  has  much  in  its 
own  character  and  feelings  which  can  only  be  embodied 
by  its  own  writers,  and  which,  when  iransl'uscd  through 
literature,  makes  it  touching  and  true,  like  the  voice  of 
our  earliest  friend. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  argument  in  favour  of  native 
literature,  which,  if  less  ubvious,  is,  we  believe,  not  less 
sound  than  those  now  already  adduced.  We  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  literature  as  the  expression,  the  communica- 
tion, of  the  higher  minds  in  a  community.  We  now  add 
that  it  does  much  more  than  is  commonly  supposed  to 
form  such  minds,  so  that,  without  it,  a  people  wants 
of  the  chief  means  of  educating  or  perfecting  talent  am 
genius.  One  of  the  great  laws  of  our  nature,  and  a  lai 
singularly  important  to  social  beings,  is  that  the  inU 
enlarges  and  strengthens  itself  by  expressing  worthily  its 
best  views.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.     Superior  minds  are  formed,  not 


merely  by  solitary  thought,  but  almost  as  much  by  com- 
munication. Great  thoughts  are  never  fully  possessed 
till  he  who  has  conceived  them  has  given  them  fit  utter- 
ance. One  of  the  noblest  and  most  invigorating  labours 
of  genius  is  to  clothe  its  conceptions  in  clear  and  glorious 
forms,  to  give  them  existence  in  other  souls.  Thus  litera- 
ture creates,  as  well  as  manifests,  intellectual  power,  and 
without  it  the  highest  minds  will  never  be  summoned  to 
the  most  invigorating  action. 

We  doubt  whether  a  man  ever  brings  his  facuUies  to 
bear  with  their  whole  force  on  a  subject  unlil  he  writes 
upon  it  for  the  instruction  or  gratification  of  others.  To 
place  it  clearly  before  others,  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
viewing  it  more  vividly  himself.  By  altem]»ling  to  sei^e 
his  thoughts  and  t\x  them  in  an  enduring  form,  he  finds 
them  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  a  degree  which  he  did 
not  suspect,  and  toils  for  a  precision  and  harmony  of 
views  of  which  he  had  never  before  felt  the  need.  He 
places  his  subjects  in  new  lights, — submits  it  to  a  search- 
ing analysis,  compares  and  connects  with  it  his  various 
knowledge,  seeks  for  it  new  ilhistraiions  and  analogies, 
weighs  objections,  and  through  these  jjroccsscs  often 
arrives  at  higher  truths  than  he  at  first  aimed  to  illustrate. 
Dim  conceptions  grow  bright.  Glorious  thoughts  which 
had  darted  as  meteors  through  the  mind  are  arrested,  and 
gradually  shine  with  a  sunlike  splendour,  with  prolific 
energy,  on  the  intellect  and  heart.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  of  a  great  mind  that  it  is  prone  to  rush  into 
twilight  regions,  and  to  catch  faint  glinmierings  of  distant 
and  unl>ounded  prospects ;  and  nothing  perh.ips  aids  it 
more  to  pierce  the  shadows  which  surrtumd  it  than  the 
labour  to  unfold  to  other  mlmls  the  indisunct  conceptions 
which  have  dawned  on  its  own.  Even  where  composi- 
tion yields  no  such  fniits,  it  is  still  a  great  intellectual 
help.  It  also  favours  comprehensive  and  systematical 
views.  The  laborious  distribution  of  a  great  subject,  so 
as  to  assign  to  each  jtari  or  topic  its  just  position  and  due 
proportion,  is  singulaily  fitted  to  give  compass  and  per- 
severing force  of  thought. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  consideration  of 
style,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think  that  a  people  among 
whom  this  is  neglected  wants  one  imfiortant  intellectual 
aid.  In  this,  great  power  is  exerted,  and  by  exertion  in 
creased.  To  the  multitude^  indeed,  language  seems  so 
natural  an  instrument,  that  lo  use  it  with  clearness  and 
energy  seems  no  grent  cfTort.  It  is  framed,  they  think,  to 
the  writer's  hand,  and  so  continuaUy  employed  as  to  need 
little  thought  or  skill.  Hut  in  nothing  is  the  creative  power 
of  a  gifted  writer  seen  more  than  in  his  st}le.  True,  his 
words  may  be  found  in  the  dictionarj'  :  but  there  they  lie 
disjointed  and  dead.  What  a  wonderful  life  does  he 
breathe  into  them  by  compacting  them  into  his  sentences! 
Perhaps  he  uses  no  term  which  has  not  yet  been  hack- 
neyed by  ordinary  writers;  and  yet  with  these  vulgar 
materials  what  miracles  does  he  achieve  !  What  a  world 
of  thought  does  he  condense  into  a  phrase !  By  new 
combinations  of  common  words,  what  delicate  hues  or 
what  a  blaze  of  light  docs  he  pour  over  his  subject ! 
Power  of  style  depends  very  little  on  the  structure  or 
copiousness  of  the  language  which  the  writer  of  genius 
employs,  but  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  his  own  mind, 
'i'he  words,  arranged  in  his  dirtionar)',  arc  no  more  fitted 
to  depict  his  thoughts  than  the  block  of  marble  in  the 
sculptor's  shop  to  show  forth  the  conceptions  which  are 
dawning  in  his  mind.  Both  are  inert  materials.  The 
power  which  pervades  them  comes  frcm  the  soul ;  and 


the  same  creative  energy  is  manifested  in  the  production 
of  a  noble  style  as  in  extracting  beautiful  forms  from  life- 
less stone.  How  unfaithful,  then,  is  a  nation  to  its  own 
intellect,  in  which  grace  and  force  of  style  receive  no 
culture. 

The  remarks  now  made  on  the  importance  of  literature 
as  a  means  of  educating  talent  and  genius,  we  are  aware, 
do  not  apply  equally  to  all  subjects  or  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. In  the  exact  or  f>hysical  sciences,  a  man  may 
acquire  much  without  composition,  and  may  make 
discoveries  without  registering  them.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, we  believe  that,  by  a  systematic  develo]>ment  of  his 
views  in  a  luminous  style,  he  will  bring  great  aid  to  his 
own  faculties,  as  well  as  lo  others.  It  is  on  the  vast 
subjects  of  morals  and  human  nature  that  the  mind 
especially  strengthens  itself  by  elaborate  composition  ; 
and  these,  let  it  be  remembered,  form  the  staple  of  the 
highest  literature.  Moral  truth,  under  which  we  include 
everything  relating  to  mind  and  character,  is  of  a  refined 
and  subtle,  as  well  as  elevated  nature,  and  requires  the 
joint  and  full  exercise  of  discrimination,  invention,  imagi- 
nation, and  sensibility,  to  give  it  effectual  utterance.  A 
WTiter  who  would  make  it  visible  and  powerful,  must 
strive  lo  join  an  austere  logic  to  a  fervent  eloquence — 
must  place  it  in  various  lights — must  create  for  it  inte- 
resting fonns — must  wed  it  to  beauty — must  illuminate  it 
by  similitudes  and  contrasts— must  show  its  corre- 
spondence with  the  outward  world — iierbaps  must  frame 
for  it  a  vast  machiner)^  of  fiction.  How  invigorating  are 
these  efforts  !  Yet  it  is  only  in  writing,  in  elaborate  rom- 
l)osition,  that  they  arc  deliberately  called  forth  and 
sustained,  and  without  literature  they  would  almost 
cease.  It  may  be  said  of  many  truths,  that  grtater  intel- 
leriual  energy  is  required  to  exjiress  them  with  effect, 
than  to  conceive  them  ;  so  that  a  nation  which  does  not 
encourage  this  expression  impoverishes  so  far  its  own 
mind.  Take,  for  example,  Shakspearc's  Hamlet.  This 
is  a  development  of  a  singularly  interesting  view  of  human 
nature.  It  shows  us  a  mind  lo  which  lite  is  a  burden — 
in  which  the  i)owers  of  meditation  and  feeling  are  dis- 
l>roportinnod  to  the  active  povers — which  sinks  under  its 
own  weight,  under  the  consciousness  of  wanting  energies 
commensurate  with  its  visions  of  good,  with  its  sore  trials, 
and  with  the  solemn  task  which  is  laid  upon  it.  To 
conceive  clearly  this  form  of  huntan  nature,  shows  indeed 
the  genius  of  the  writer.  But  what  a  new  jwwer  is 
required  lo  bring  it  out  in  such  a  drama  as  Shakspcare's — 
to  give  it  life  and  action-  to  invent  for  it  circumstances 
and  subordinate  characters  fitted  to  call  it  forth- -to  give 
it  tones  of  truth  and  nature-  to  show  the  hues  which  it 
casts  over  all  the  objects  of  thought  !  This  intellectual 
cncrg)'  we  all  perceive  :  and  this  was  not  merely  manifesUd 
in  Shakspcare's  work,  but,  without  such  a  work,  it  would 
not  have  been  awakened.  His  invention  would  have 
slumbered,  had  he  not  desired  to  give  forth  his  mind  in 
a  visible  and  enduring  form.  Thus  literature  is  the  nurse 
of  genius.  Through  this,  genius  learns  its  own  strength 
and  continually  acrumuiates  it;  and,  of  course,  in  a 
country  without  literature,  genius,  however  liberally  be- 
stowed by  the  Creator,  will  languish,  and  will  fail  lo  fulfil 
its  great  duty  of  quickening  the  mass  amidst  which  it 
lives. 

We  come  now  to  our  last — and  what  we  deem  a 
weighty — argument  in  favour  of  a  native  literature  We 
desire  and  would  cherish  it,  because  we  hope  from  it  im- 
portant aids  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  nature.    We 
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Ijclieve  thai  a  literature,  springing  up  in  this  new  soil, 
would  bear  new  fruits,  and,  in  some  respects,  more 
precious  fruits  than  are  elsewhere  produced.  We  know 
thai  our  hopes  may  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  that 
national  vanity  which,  with  too  much  reason,  is  placed  by 
foreigners  among  our  besetting  sins.  But  we  sf>eak  from 
calm  and  deliberate  conviclion.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  people,  we  occupy  a  jxftiiion  from  which 
the  great  subjects  of  literature  may  be  viewed  more  justly 
than  from  those  which  most  other  nations  hold  Un- 
doubtedly we  labour  under  disadvantages.  We  want  the 
literary  ai>paralii5  of  Kurope  ;  her  libraries,  her  univer- 
sities, her  learned  institutions,  her  race  of  professed 
scholars,  lier  spots  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  sages, 
and  a  thousand  stirring  associations  which  hover  over 
ancient  nurseries  of  learning.  But  the  mind  is  not  a 
local  ix>wer.  Its  spring  is  within  itself,  and,  under  the 
inspiration  of  liberal  and  high  feeling,  it  may  attain  and 
worthily  express  nobler  truth  than  outward  helps  could 
reveal 

The  great  distinction  of  our  country  is,  that  we  enjoy 
some  peculiar  advantages  for  understanding  our  own 
nature.  Man  is  the  great  subject  of  literature,  and  jiister 
and  profounder  views  of  man  may  be  expected  here  than 
elsewhere.  In  Europe  political  and  artiticial  distinctions 
have,  more  or  less,  triumphed  over  and  obscured  our 
common  nature.  In  Europe  we  meet  kings,  nobles, 
priests,  peasants.  How  much  rarer  is  it  to  meet  m(n : 
by  which  we  mean  human  l>eings  conscious  of  their  own 
nature,  and  conscious  of  the  utier  worthlessness  of  ail 
outward  distinctions  compared  with  what  is  treasured  up 
in  their  own  souls.  Man  does  not  value  himself  as  man. 
It  is  for  his  blood,  his  rank,  or  some  artificial  distinction, 
and  not  for  the  attributes  of  humanity,  that  he  holds 
himself  in  respect.  The  institutions  of  the  old  world  all 
lend  to  throw  obscurity  over  what  we  most  need  to  know, 
and  that  is  the  worth  and  claims  of  n  human  being.  We 
know  that  great  improvements  in  this  respect  are  going 
on  abroad.  Still,  the  many  are  too  often  postponed  to 
the  few.  The  mass  of  men  are  regarded  as  instruments 
to  work  with,  as  materials  to  be  shaped  for  the  use  of 
their  superiors.  That  consciousness  of  our  own  nature 
which  contains,  as  a  genn,  all  nobler  thoughts,  which 
leaches  us  at  once  self-respect  and  respect  for  others,  and 
which  binds  us  to  God  by  filial  sentiment  and  hope— this 
has  been  repressed,  kept  down  byesLiblishments  founded 
in  force;  and  literature,  in  all  its  departments,  bears,  we 
think,  the  trarcsof  this  inward  degradation.  We  conceive 
that  our  |)OKition  favours  a  juster  and  profounder  estimate 
of  human  nature.  We  mean  not  to  boast,  but  there  are 
fewer  olistnuiions  to  that  moral  consciousness,  that  con- 
sciousness of  humanity,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Man 
\s  not  hidden  from  us  by  so  many  disguises  as  in  the  old 
world.  The  essential  erjuality  of  all  human  beings, 
founded  on  the  possession  of  a  spiritual,  progressive, 
immortal  nature,  is,  we  hope,  better  understood  :  and 
nothing  more  than  this  single  conviction  b  needed  to 
work  the  mightiest  changes  in  every  province  of  human 
life  and  of  human  ihouf;ht. 

We  have  stated  what  seems  to  us  our  most  important 
durtinctioa  But  uur  |X)sition  has  other  advantages.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  its  being  a  new  one  gives  reason  to 
ho[>c  for  some  new  intellcrtual  activity,  some  fresher 
views  of  natunc  and  life.  Wc  are  not  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  antit^ualed  instituti(»ns,  lime-honoured  abuses, 
and  ll'.c  remnants  of  feudal  barbarism.     The  absence  of 


a  religious  establishment  is  an  immense  gain,  as  far  as 
originality  of  mind  is  in  question;  for  an  establishment, 
howe\'er  advantageous  in  other  res|jects,  is,  by  its  nature, 
hostile  to  discovery  and  progress.  To  keep  the  mind 
where  it  is,  to  fasten  the  notions  of  one  age  on  all  future 
time,  is  its  aim  and  proper  business;  and  if  it  happened, 
as  has  generally  been  the  cose,  to  grow  up  in  an  age  of 
strife  and  passion,  when,  as  history  demonstrates,  the 
(church  was  overrun  with  error,  it  cannot  but  perpetuate 
darkness  and  mental  bondage.  Among  us,  intellect, 
though  far  from  being  free,  has  broken  some  of  the 
chains  of  other  countries,  and  is  more  likely,  we  conceive, 
to  propose  to  itself  its  legitimate  object,  truth — everlasting 
and  universal  truth. 

We  have  no  thought  of  speaking  contemptuously  of 
the  literature  of  the  old  world.  It  is  our  daily  nutriment. 
We  feel  our  debt  to  be  immense  to  the  glorious  company 
of  pure  and  wise  minds  which  in  foreign  lands  have 
bequeathed  us  in  writing  their  choicest  thoughts  and 
holiest  feelings.  Still,  we  feel  that  all  existing  literature 
has  been  produced  under  influences  which  have  neces- 
sarily mixed  with  it  much  error  and  corruption;  and  that 
the  whole  of  it  ought  to  pass,  and  must  pa-ss,  under 
rigorous  review.  For  example,  we  think  tliat  the  history 
of  the  human  race  is  to  be  re-written.  Men  imbued  with 
the  prejudices  which  thrive  under  aristocracies  and  State 
religions  cannot  understand  it  Past  ages,  with  their 
great  events  and  great  men,  are  to  undergo,  we  think,  a 
new  trial,  and  to  yield  new  results.  It  is  plain  that 
historj'  is  already  \'iewcd  under  new  asi>ects,  and  we 
beiie>*e  that  the  true  principles  for  studying  and  writing 
it  are  to  be  unfolded  here,  at  least  as  raj)idly  as  in  other 
countries.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  literature  an  immense 
work  is  yet  to  be  done.  The  most  interesting  questions 
to  mankind  are  yet  in  debate.  Great  principles  are  yet 
to  be  settled  in  criticism,  in  morals,  in  i)olitics:  and, 
above  all,  the  true  character  of  religion  is  to  be  rescued 
from  the  disguises  and  corrujjtions  of  ages.  We  want  a 
reformation.  We  want  a  Iherature,  in  which  genius  will 
pay  supreme  if  not  undivided  homage  to  truth  and  virtue; 
in  which  the  childish  admiration  of  what  has  been  called 
greatness  will  give  place  to  a  wise  moral  judgment;  which 
will  breathe  reverence  for  the  mind,  and  elevating  thoughts 
of  God.  The  part  which  this  country  is  to  Ix-ar  in  this 
great  intellectual  reform  we  presume  not  to  predict  We 
feel,  however,  that,  if  true  to  itself,  it  will  have  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  giving  new  impulses  to  the  human  mind. 
This  is  our  cherished  hoi>e.  We  should  have  no  heart  to 
encourage  native  literature,  did  we  not  hope  that  it  would 
become  instinct  with  a  new  spirit.  We  cannot  admit  the 
ihou}:;hi  th.it  this  country  is  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  the 
old  world.  We  delight  to  believe  that  God,  in  the  fulnc&s 
of  time,  has  brought  a  new  continent  to  light,  in  order 
that  the  human  mind  should  move  here  with  a  new 
freedom,  should  frame  new  social  institutions,  should 
explore  new  i>aths,  and  reap  new  harvests.  We  arc 
accustomed  to  estimate  nations  by  their  creative  energies; 
and  we  shall  blush  for  our  country  if,  in  »-  irrumstances  so 
I>eculiar,  origirul,  and  creative,  it  shall  satisfy  itself  with 
a  passive  reception  and  mechanical  reiteration  of  the 
thoughts  of  strangers. 

We  have  now  completed  our  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  a  native  literature.  The  next  great  topic  is,  the  means 
of  producing  it.  .\nd  here  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enlarge; 
yet  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence.  A  immary  and 
essential  means  of  the  improvement  of  our  literature  is. 
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that,  05  a  people,  we  should  feel  ils  value,  should  desire 
it,  should  demand  it,  should  encourage  it,  and  should  give 
it  a  hearty  welcome.  It  will  come  if  called  for;  and, 
under  this  conviction,  we  have  now  laboured  to  create  a 
want  for  it  in  the  community.  Wc  say  that  we  must  call 
for  it;  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  that  we  must  invite 
it  by  good  wishes  and  kind  words,  but  must  make  liberal 
provision  for  intellectual  education.  We  must  enUu^ge 
our  literary  insiituiions,  secure  more  extensive  and  pro- 
found teaching,  and  furnish  hc!(>s  and  resources  to  men 
of  superior  talent  for  continued  laborious  research.  As 
yet,  intellectual  labour,  devoted  to  a  thorough  investigation 
and  a  full  development  of  great  subjects,  is  almost  un- 
known among  us;  and,  without  it,  we  shall  certainly  rear 
few  lasting  monuments  of  thought  We  boast  of  our 
primary  schools.  We  want  Universities  worthy  of  the 
name,  where  a  man  of  genius  and  literary  zeal  tnay  possess 
himself  of  all  that  is  yet  known,  and  may  strengthen 
himself  by  intercourse  with  kindred  minds.  \Ve  know  it 
will  be  said  that  we  cannot  aflbrd  these.  Hut  it  is  not  so. 
We  are  rith  enough  for  ostentation,  for  intemperance,  for 
luxury.  We  can  la^-ish  millions  on  fashion,  on  furniture, 
on  dress,  on  our  |>alat:es,  on  our  pleasures;  but  we  have 
nothing  to  spend  for  the  mind.  Where  lies  our  poverty? 
In  the  purse,  or  in  the  soul? 

We  have  spoken  of  improved  institutions  as  essential 
to  an  improved  literature.  >Ve  beg,  however,  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  as  if  these  were  invested  with  a  creating 
power,  or  would  necessarily  yield  the  results  which  we 
desire.  They  are  the  means,  not  causes,  of  advancement, 
literature  depends  on  individual  genius,  and  this,  though 
fostered,  cannot  be  created  by  outward  helps.  No  human 
mechanism  can  produce  original  thought.  After  all  the 
attempts  to  explain  by  education  the  varieties  of  intellect,, 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  minds,  like  all  the  other 
products  of  nature,  have  original  and  indestructible  dif- 
ferences; that  they  are  not  exemiJted  from  that  great  and 
beautiful  law  which  joins  with  strong  resemblances  as 
strong  diversities;  and,  of  consequence,  we  believe  that 
the  men  who  are  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world  bring  with 
them  their  commission  and  power  from  God.  Still,  whilst 
institutions  cannot  create,  they  may  and  do  unfold  genius; 
and,  for  want  of  them,  great  minds  often  slumber  or  run 
to  waste,  whilst  a  still  larger  class,  who  want  genius  but 
|jossess  admirable  powers,  fail  of  that  culture  through 
which  they  might  enjoy  and  approach  their  more  gifted 
brethren. 

A  people,  as  we  have  said,  arc  to  give  aid  to  literature 
by  founding  wise  and  enlarged  institutions.  'I'hey  may 
do  much  more.  'I'hey  may  exert  a  nol>lcr  ])atronage. 
By  cherishing  in  their  own  breasts  the  love  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  freedom,  they  may  do  much  to  nurse  and  kindle 
genius  in  its  favoured  possessors.  There  is  a  constant 
reaction  between  a  conmiuriity  and  the  great  minds  which 
spring  up  within  it,  and  they  form  one  another.  In  truth, 
great  minds  are  develoj>ed  more  by  the  spirit  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people  to  which  they  belong  than  hy  all  other 
causes.  Thus,  a  free  spirit,  a  thirst  for  new  and  higher 
knowledge  in  a  comnumity,  does  inlinitely  more  for 
literature  than  the  most  splendid  benefactions  under 
despotism.  A  nation  under  any  powerful  excitement 
becomes  fruitful  of  talent.  Among  a  people  called  to 
discuss  great  (|ucstions,  to  contend  for  great  interests,  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  the  public  weal,  we  always  (ind 
new  and  unsuspected  energies  of  thought  brought  out  A 
mercenarj',  selfish,  luxurious,  sensual  |)coplc,  toiling  only 


to  secure  the  pleasures  of  sloth,  will  often  communicate 
their  own  softness  and  baseness  to  the  superior  minds 
which  dwell  among  them.  In  this  imi)ure  atmosphere 
the  celestial  spark  bums  dim ;  and  well  will  it  be  if  God's 
great  gift  of  genius  be  not  impiously  prostituted  to  lust 
and  crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  now  stated,  we  believe 
that  literature  is  to  be  carried  forward,  here  and  elsewhere, 
chiefly  hy  some  new  and  powerful  impulses  communicated 
to  society;  and  it  is  a  question  naturally  suggested  by 
this  discussion,  from  what  impulse,  jirinciple,  excitement, 
the  highest  action  of  the  mind  may  now  be  expected. 
When  we  look  back,  we  see  that  literature  has  been 
originated  and  modified  by  a  variety  of  principles:  by 
patriotism  and  national  feeling,  by  reverence  for  antiquity, 
l:y  the  spirit  of  innovation,  by  enthusiasm,  by  scepticism, 
by  the  passion  for  fame,  by  romantic  love,  and  by  political 
and  religious  convulsions.  Now,  we  do  not  expect  from 
these  causes  any  higher  action  of  the  mind  than  they 
have  yet  produced.  Perhaps  most  of  them  have  spent 
their  force.  I'he  very  improvements  of  society  seem  to 
forbid  the  manifestation  of  their  former  energy.  For 
example,  the  [wtriolism  of  antiquity  and  the  sexual  love 
of  chivalrous  ages,  which  inspired  so  much  of  the  old 
literature,  arc  now  seen  to  be  feverish  and  vicious  excesses 
of  natural  principles,  and  have  gone,  we  trust  never  to 
return. 

Are  we  asked,  then,  to  what  impulse  or  power  we  look 
for  a  higher  literature  than  has  yet  existed?  We  answer, 
to  a  new  action  or  development  of  the  religious  principle. 
This  remark  will  i>n>bahly  surprise  not  a  few  of  our  renders. 
It  seems  to  us  that  tlie  energy'  with  which  this  princi]fle  is 
to  act  on  tlie  intellect  is  hardly  sus]iectcd.  Men  identify 
religion  with  superstition,  with  fanaticism,  with  the  com- 
mon forms  of  Christianity  ;  and  seeing  it  arrayed  against 
intellect,  leagued  with  oppression,  fettering  inquiry,  and 
incapable  of  being  blended  with  the  sacred  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience,  they  see  in  its  y>iogress  only  new 
encroachments  on  free  and  enlightened  thinking.  Still, 
man's  relation  to  God  is  the  great  quickening  truth, 
throwing  all  other  truths  into  insignificance,  and  a  truth 
which,  however  obscured  and  paralysed  by  the  many 
errors  which  ignorance  and  fraud  have  hhherto  linked 
with  it,  has  ever  been  a  chief  spring  of  human  improve- 
ment We  look  to  it  as  the  true  life  of  the  intellect.  No 
man  ran  be  just  to  himself — can  c^m[>rehcnd  his  own 
existence,  can  put  forth  all  his  powers  with  an  heroic  con- 
fidence, can  deserve  to  be  the  guide  and  inspircr  of  other 
minds — till  he  has  risen  to  communion  with  the  Supreme 
Mind,  tin  he  feels  his  filial  connection  with  the  Universal 
Parent,  till  he  regards  himself  as  the  recipient  and 
minister  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  till  he  feels  his  conse- 
cration to  the  ends  which  religion  unfolds,  till  he  rises 
above  human  opinion,  and  is  moved  by  a  higher  impulse 
than  fame. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  our  chief  hojies 
of  an  improved  literatuie  rest  on  our  hopes  of  an  improved 
religion.  From  the  [)revalcnt  thefilogy  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  dark  ages,  we  hoi>e  nothing.  It  has. 
done  its  best  All  that  can  grow  up  under  ils  sad  shade 
has  already  been  brought  forth.  It  wTaps  the  Divine 
nature  and  human  nature  in  impenetrable  gloom,  It  over- 
lays Christianhy  with  technical,  arbitrary  dogma.s.  True 
faith  is  of  another  lit»cage.  It  comes  from  the  same 
source  with  reason,  conscience,  and  our  best  affections,' 
and  is  in  harmony  with  them  all.     True  faith  is  essentially 
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their  mode  ot  0|>crauon,  and  act  together  with  the  uni* 
lormity  of  a  disciplined  army.  So  extensive  have 
coalitions  become,  through  the  facilities  now  described, 
and  so  various  and  rapid  arc  the  means  of  comniunica- 
lion,  thai,  when  a  few  leaders  have  agret-d  on  an  object, 
an  impulse  may  be  given  in  a  month  to  the  whole 
rountr)',  whole  Slates  may  be  deluged  with  tracts  and 
ether  publications,  and  a  voice  like  that  of  many  waters 
I  e  called  forth  from  immense  and  widely  separated 
multitudes.  Here  is  a  new  flower  brought  to  bear  on 
society,  and  it  is  a  great  moral  question  how  it  ought  to 
to  be  viewed  and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  action  has  ativr.ntages  and  recom- 
mendations is  very  obvious.  The  princi|)al  arguments  in 
its  favour  may  be  staled  in  a  few  words.  Men,  il  is  justly 
said,  can  do  jointly  what  iI.lv  cannot  do  singly.  The 
union  of  minds  and  hands  works  wonders.  Men  grow 
efficient  by  conccnlrntir.g  iheir  powers.  Joint  effort 
conquers  nature,  hews  through  mountains,  rears  pyramids, 
dykes  out  the  ocean.  Man,  left  to  himself,  living  without 
a  fellow — if  he  could  indeed  so  live— would  be  one  of  the 
weakest  of  creatures.  Associated  with  his  kind,  he  gains 
dominion  over  the  strongest  animals,  over  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  and,  by  his  growing  knowledge,  may  be  said  to 
obtain  a  kind  of  property  in  the  universe. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Men  not  only  accumulate  i>ower  by 
union,  but  gain  warmth  and  earnestness.  The  heart  is 
kindled.  An  electric  communication  is  established 
between  those  who  are  brought  nigh,  and  bound  to  each 
other  in  common  labours.  Man  droops  in  solitude.  No 
sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of  his  fellow-creature. 
The  mure  sight  of  a  human  countenance,  brightened  with 
strong  and  generous  emotion,  gives  new  strength  to  act 
or  suffer  Union  not  only  brings  to  a  point  forces  which 
before  existed,  and  whicli  were  ineffectual  through 
separation,  but,  by  the  feeling  and  interest  which  it 
rouses,  it  becomes  a  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new 
forces,  and  gives  the  mind  a  consciousness  of  powers 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown. 

We  have  here  given  the  common  arguments  by  which 
the  disix>sition  to  association  is  justified  and  recom- 
mended. They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words; 
namely,  that  our  social  principles  and  relations  are  the 
great  springs  of  improvement  and  of  vigorous  and 
efficient  exertion.  That  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
representation  of  the  influences  of  society  we  at  once  feel. 
That  without  impulses  and  excitements  from  abroad, 
without  s)'mpathies  and  comnmnicaiion  with  our  fellow- 
creatures,  we  should  gain  nolliing  and  accomplish  nothing, 
wc  mean  not  to  deny.  Still,  we  apprehend  that  on  this 
subject  there  is  a  want  of  accurate  views  and  just  dis- 
crimination, We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of  society 
is  not  sufficiently  understood  ;  that  the  chief  benefit  which 
it  is  intended  to  confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which  it 
ex|>o«r5  u.s  are  seldom  weighed  ;  and  that  errors  of  crude 
oi>inions  on  these  points  deprive  us  of  many  benefits  of 
our  social  connections.  These  topics  have  an  obvious 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is  plain  that  the 
l>ettcr  we  understand  the  true  use,  the  chief  benefit,  and 
the  chief  i>eril  of  our  social  principles  and  relations,  the 
Inrlter  we  shall  l»e  prepared  to  judge  of  associations  which 
arc  offered  lo  our  jwtronage.  On  these  topics,  then,  we 
]]<ro|K)se  first  to  give  our  views  ;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall 
allow  ouraelves  a  considerable  latitude,  because,  in  our 
judgment,  the  influences  of  society  at  present  tend 
fetrongly  to  excess,  and  esjierially  menace  that  individuality 


of  character  for  which  they  can  yield  no  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

The  great  principle  from  which  we  start  in  this  pre- 
liminary discussion,  and  in  which  all  our  views  of  the 
topics  above  profiosed  are  involved  may  be  briefly 
expressed.  It  is  this : — Society  is  chiefly  import.int  as  it 
ministers  to,  and  calls  forth,  intellectual  and  moral  energ>- 
and  freedom.  Its  acdon  on  the  individual  is  beneficial 
in  proportion  as  it  awakens  in  him  a  (xiwer  to  act  on 
himself,  and  to  control  or  withstand  the  social  influences 
to  which  he  is  at  first  subjected.  Society  serves  us  by 
furnishing  objects,  occasions,  materials,  excitements, 
through  which  the  whole  soul  may  be  brought  into 
vigorous  exercise,  may  acquire  a  consciousness  of  its  free 
and  responsible  nature,  may  become  a  law  to  itself,  and 
may  rise  to  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  framing  and 
improving  itself  without  limit  or  end.  Inward  creative 
energ)'  is  the  highest  good  which  accrues  to  us  from  our 
social  principles  and  connections.  The  mind  Ls  enriched, 
not  by  what  it  passively  receives  from  others,  but  by  its 
own  action  on  what  it  receives.  \N'e  would  esjiecially 
aflfirm  of  virtue  that  it  does  not  consist  in  what  we  inherit 
or  what  comes  lo  us  from  abroad.  It  is  of  inward  growth, 
and  it  grows  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  resistance  of 
foreign  influences — by  acting  from  our  deliberate  convic- 
tions in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  symfxithy  and 
imitation.  According  to  these  views,  our  social  nature 
and  connections  are  means.  Inward  power  is  the  end;  a 
[)ower  which  is  to  triumph  over  and  control  the  influence 
of  society. 

Wc  are  told  that  we  owe  to  society  our  most  valuable 
knowledge.  And  true  it  is  that,  were  we  cast  from  birth 
into  solitude,  we  should  grow  up  in  brutal  ignorance. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  knowledge  which  we  receive  is 
of  little  value,  any  farther  than  it  is  food  and  excitement 
to  intellectual  action.  Its  worth  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
energy  with  which  it  is  sought  and  employed.  Knowledge 
is  noble  in  proportion  as  it  is  prolific  ;  in  proportion  as  it 
quickens  the  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  higher  truth. 
I^t  it  be  rested  in  passively,  and  it  profits  us 
nothing.  Let  the  judgment  of  others  be  our  trust,  so 
that  we  cease  to  judge  for  ourselves,  and  the  intellect  is 
degraded  into  a  worthless  machine.  The  dignity  of  the 
mind  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  energy  of  its  eftbrts  for  its 
own  enlargement.  It  becomes  heroic  when  it  reverences 
itself  and  asserts  its  freedom  in  a  cowardly  and  servile 
age;  when  it  withstands  society  through  a  calm  but 
invincible  love  of  truth,  and  a  consciousness  of  the 
dignity  and  progressivencss  of  its  powers. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  instruction  from  our 
fcllow<reaturcs  we  in  no  degree  question.  Hut  i>erhaps 
few  are  aware  how  imperfect  are  the  conceptions  received 
from  the  best  instructor^  and  how  much  must  be  done  by 
our  own  solitary  thinking  to  give  them  consistency  and 
vividness.  It  may  Ixr  doubted  whether  a  fellow-creature 
can  ever  impart  to  us  apprehensions  of  a  complex  subject 
which  are  altogether  just.  Be  the  teacher  ever  so  un- 
erring, his  language  can  hardly  communicate  his  mind 
with  entire  precision;  for  few  words  awaken  exactly  the 
same  thoughts  in  diflerent  men.  The  views  which  we 
receive  from  the  most  gifted  beings  are  at  best  an 
approximation  to  truth.  We  have  spoken  of  unerring 
teachers;  but  where  are  these  to  be  found?  Our  daily 
intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings,  most  of  whom  are 
undisciplined  in  intellect,  the  slaves  of  prejudice,  and 
uncon.scious  of  their  own  spiritual  energies.      The  esscn- 
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lial  condition  of  intellectual  progress  in  such  a  world  is 
the  resistance  of  social  influences,  or  of  impressions  from 
our  ft'Ilow-bcings, 

What  we  have  said  of  intellectual  is  still  more  true  of 
moral  progress.  No  human  being  exLsts  whose  character 
ran  be  proposed  as  a  faultless  model  Rut,  could  a  per- 
fect individual  be  found,  we  should  only  injure  ourselves 
by  indiscriminate  servfle  imitation ;  for  much  which  is  good 
in  another  is  good  in  him  alone,  belongs  to  bis  (leculiar 
constitution,  has  been  the  growth  of  his  peculiar  experi- 
ence, is  harmonious  and  beautiful  only  in  combination 
with  his  other  attributes,  and  would  be  unnatural,  awk- 
ward, and  forced  in  a  servile  imitator.  The  ver>  strength 
of  emotion  which  in  one  man  is  virtue  in  another  would 
be  defect;  for  virtue  depends  on  the  balance  which 
exLsts  between  the  various  principles  of  the  soul;  and 
that  intenseness  of  feeling  which,  when  joined  with 
force  of  thought  and  jmrpose,  Ls  healthful  and  in- 
vigorating, would  prove  a  disease,  or  might  af)proach 
insanity,  in  a  weak  and  sensitive  mind.  No  man  should 
part  with  his  individuality  and  aim  to  become  another. 
No  process  is  so  fatal  as  that  which  would  cast  all  men 
into  one  mould.  Every  human  being  is  intended  to 
have  a  character  of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to 
do  what  no  other  can  do.  Our  common  nature  is  to  be 
unfolded  in  unbounded  diversities.  It  is  rich  enough 
for  infinite  manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  innumerable 
forms  of  beauty  and  glory.  Every  human  being  has  a 
work  to  carry  on  within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  in- 
fluences to  exert  which  are  jieculiarly  his,  and  which  no 
conscience  but  his  own  can  teach.  Let  him  not,  then, 
enslave  his  con.science  to  others,  but  act  with  ibe  freedom, 
strength,  and  dignity  of  one  whose  highest  law  is  in  his 
own  breast. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to  us,  that  Providence, 
by  placing  us  at  birth  in  entire  subjection  to  social 
influences,  has  marked  out  society  as  the  great  instrument 
of  determining  the  human  mind.  The  child,  it  is  said, 
is  plainly  designed  to  receive  passively,  and  with  un- 
resisting simplicity,  a  host  of  impressions,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  from  those  around  him.  This  we  know.  Hut 
we  know,  too,  that  childhood  is  not  to  endure  for  ever. 
We  know  that  the  impressions,  pleasures,  jxiins,  which 
throng  and  possess  the  infant  mind,  are  intended  to 
awaken  in  it  an  energy  by  which  it  is  to  subject  them  to 
itself;  by  which  it  is  to  separate  from  the  crude  mass 
what  is  true  and  pure;  by  which  it  is  to  act  upon,  and 
modify,  and  throw  into  new  combinations,  the  materials 
forced  upon  it  originally  by  sensation  and  society.  It  is 
only  by  pulling  forth  this  inward  and  self-forming  power 
thai  we  emerge  from  childhood.  He  who  continues  to 
be  passively  moulded  prolongs  lii.s  infancy  to  the  tomb. 
There  is  deep  wisdom  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  to 
be  his  discijjle,  we  must  ^*  hate  father  and  mother;"  or, 
in  other  words,  that  we  must  surrender  the  prejudices  of 
education  to  the  new  lights  which  God  gives  us;  that  the 
love  of  truth  must  triumph  over  the  influences  of  our 
best  and  earliest  friends;  that,  forsaking  the  maxims  of 
society,  we  must  frame  ourselves  according  to  the 
standard  of  moral  perfection  set  before  us  in  the  life, 
spirit,  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  the  Creator,  who  has  subjected  the  child  at 
first  to  social  influences,  has,  even  at  that  age,  provided 
for  its  growing  freedom,  by  inspiring  it  with  an  overflowing 
animauon,  an  inexpressible  joy,  an  impatience  of  limits, 
a  thirst  for  novelty,  a  delight  in  adventure,  an  ardent 


fancy,  all  suited  to  balance  the  authority  of  the  old 
and  gradually  mingling  with  the  credulity  of  infancy  thai 
questioning,  doubting  spirit,  on  which  intellectual  pro- 
gress chiefly  depends. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  our  danger  from  society 
arises  wholly  from  its  bad  members^  and  that  we  cannot 
easily  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  good.  But,  to  out 
apprehension,  there  is  a  jjeril  in  the  influence  both  c^l 
good  and  bad.  What  many  of  us  have  chiefly  to  dread 
from  society  is,  nc^t  tftat  we  shall  acquire  a  positive 
character  of  vice,  t>ut  that  it  will  impose  on  u^  a  negative 
character ;  that  we  shall  live  and  die  passive  beings  ;  that 
the  creative  and  self  forming  energy  of  the  soul  will  not 
be  called  forth  in  the  work  of  our  improvement  Our 
danger  is,  that  we  shall  substitute  the  consciences  of 
others  for  our  own,  that  we  .shall  paralyse  our  faculties 
through  dependence  on  foreign  guides,  that  we  shall  l>c 
moulded  from  abroad  instead  of  determining  ourselves. 
The  pressure  of  society  upon  us  is  constant  and  aJmosJ 
immeasurable  ;  now  open  and  direct  in  the  form  of 
authority  and  menace,  now  subtle  and  silent  in  the  guise 
of  blandishment  and  promise.  What  mighty  power  ik 
lodged  in  a  frown  or  a  smile,  in  the  voice  of  praise  and 
flattery,  in  scorn  or  neglect,  in  public  opinion,  in  domestic 
habits  and  prejudices,  in  the  state  and  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong !  Nothing  escapes  the 
cognisance  of  society.  Its  legislation  extends  even  U> 
our  dress,  movements,  features  ;  and  the  individual  bearx 
the  traces,  even  in  countenance,  air,  and  voice,  of  the 
social  influences  amidst  which  he  has  been  plunged.  Wc 
are  in  great  peril  of  growing  up  slaves  to  this  exacting; 
arbitrary  sovereign ;  of  forgetting,  or  never  learning,  our 
true  responsibility  ;  of  living  in  unconsciousness  of  thas 
divine  power  with  which  wc  are  invested  over  ourselves, 
and  in  which  all  the  dignity  of  our  nature  is  concentred; 
of  overlooking  the  sacredness  of  our  minds,  and  laying 
ihem  o])en  to  impressions  from  any  and  al!  who  surrounri 
us.  Resistance  of  this  foreign  pressure  is  our  only  safe 
guard,  and  is  essential  to  virtue.  All  virtue  lies  in 
individual  action,  in  inward  energ>',  in  self-determination. 
There  is  no  moral  worth  in  being  swept  away  by  a  crowd, 
even  towards  the  best  objects.  We  must  act  from  an 
inward  spring.  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad  may  injure 
us,  if,  through  that  intolerance  which  is  a  common  infii- 
mity  of  the  good,  they  impose  on  us  authoritatively  their 
own  convictions,  and  obstruct  our  own  intellectual  and 
moral  activity.  A  stale  of  society  in  which  correct  habits 
prevail,  may  produce  in  many  a  mechanical  regidarity  and 
religion  which  is  anything  but  virtue.  Nothing  morally 
great  or  good  sj^rings  from  mere  sympathy  and  imitation. 
'I'hese  principles  will  only  forge  chains  for  us  and  per 
peluale  our  infancy,  unless  more  and  more  controlled 
and  subdued  by  that  inward  lawgiver  and  judge,  whose 
authority  is  from  God,  and  whose  sway  over  our  whole 
nature  alone  secures  its  free,  glorious,  and  everlasting 
expansion. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it  most  deeply,  thai 
our  connection  with  society,  as  it  is  our  greatest  aid,  so  k 
is  our  greatest  peril.  We  arc  in  constant  danger  of  bcinp 
spoiled  of  our  moral  judgment,  and  of  our  power  over 
ourselves  ;  and,  In  losing  these,  we  lose  the  chief  prero- 
gatives of  spiritual  beings.  We  sink,  as  far  as  mind  can 
sink,  into  the  world  of  matter,  the  chief  distinction  of 
which  is,  that  it  wants  self-motion,  or  moves  only  froni 
foreign  impulse.  The  propensity  in  our  (ellow-creaturefc 
which  we  have  most  to  dread  is  thai  which,  though  mosi 
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severely  condemned  by  Jesus,  is  yet  the  most  frequent 
infirmity  of  his  followers ;  we  mean  the  propensity  to 
rule,  to  tyrannise,  to  war  with  the  freedom  of  their  equals, 
to  make  themselves  sUndards  for  other  minds,  to  be  law- 
givers instead  of  brethren  and  friends  to  their  race.  Our 
great  and  most  difficult  duly,  as  social  beings,  is,  to 
derive  constant  aid  from  society  without  taking  its  yoke  ; 
to  open  our  minds  to  the  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  per- 
suasions of  others,  and  yet  to  hold  fast  the  sacred  right  of 
private  judgment ;  to  receive  impulses  from  our  fellow- 
bt-ings,  and  yet  to  act  from  our  own  souls  ;  to  sympathise 
with  others,  and  yet  to  determine  our  own  feelings  ;  to 
act  with  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our  own  consciences  : 
to  unite  social  deference  and  self-dominion  ;  to  join 
n»oral  self-subsistence  with  social  dependence  ;  to  respect 
others  without  losing  self-resi>ect ;  to  love  our  friends  and 
to  reverence  our  superiors,  whilst  our  supreme  homage  is 
given  to  that  moral  perfection  which  no  friend  and  no 
sui>erior  has  realised,  and  which,  if  faithfully  pursued, 
will  often  demand  separation  from  all  around  us.  Such 
is  our  great  work  as  social  beings,  and,  to  [)erform  it,  we 
should  look  hnbitually  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  distin- 
guished by  nothing  more  than  by  moral  independence — 
than  by  resisting  and  overcoming  the  world. 

The  reverence  for  our  own  moral  nature,  on  which  we 
have  now  insisted,  needs  earnest  and  perpetual  inculca- 
tion. 'J'his  virtue  finds  few  aids  from  abroad.  All 
religions  and  governments  have  more  or  less  warred  with 
it.  Kven  that  religion  which  came  from  God  to  raise 
man  to  a  moral  empire  over  himself,  has  been  seized  on 
by  the  selfish  and  intolerant  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  all  its  sanctions  have  been  brought  to  bear  against 
th.1t  free,  independent  action  of  thought  and  conscience 
which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  promote.  In  truth,  men 
need  to  be  instructed  in  nothing  more  than  in  what  they 
owe  to  their  own  spiritual  faculties.  The  sacredness  of 
the  moral  principle  in  every  human  breast ;  its  divine 
right  of  dominion  ;  the  jealousy  with  which  it  ought  to 
be  protected  against  our  own  passions  and  the  usuq)alions 
of  society  ;  the  watchful  care  with  which  it  should  be  un- 
folded, refined,  and  fortified,  by  communion  with 
ourselves,  with  great  and  good  minds,  with  that  brightest 
manifestation  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  God  Him- 
self ;  the  awe  with  which  its  deliberate  dictates  should  be 
heard  ;  the  energy  which  it  may  and  should  put  forth  in 
opiHisition  to  i>leasurc  arid  pain,  to  human  frowns  or 
smiles  ;  the  sublime  tranquillity  to  which  it  m.iy  ascend; 
the  conscious  union  with  God  which  it  may  attain,  and 
through  which  it  seems  to  partake  of  his  omni[x)icnce  ; 
— these  prerogatives  of  the  moral  nature,  of  that  element 
and  spark  of  Divinity  in  the  soul,  are  almost  forgotten  in 
the  condition  of  servitude  to  which  the  multitude  are 
reduced  by  the  joint  tyranny  of  the  passions  and  of 
society. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  obscr^'c,  that  the 
enslaving  |>ower  of  society  over  the  mind  is  decreasing, 
through  what  would  seem  at  first  to  threaten  its  enlarge- 
ment ;  we  mean  through  the  extension  of  social  inter- 
course. This  is  a  distinction  of  our  age,  and  one  of  its 
c':iief  means  of  improvement  Men  are  widening  their 
bounds,  cxchani^ing  thoughts  and  feelings  with  fellow- 
lH?ings  far  and  wide,  with  inhabitants  of  other  countries, 
with  subjects  of  other  Governments,  with  professors  of 
other  modes  of  faith.  Distant  nations  are  brought  near, 
jn4  arc  a<-ting  on  one  another  with  a  new  power ;  and  the 
result  is,  Uiat  these  diftering  and  often  hostile  influences 


balance  or  neutralise  one  another,  and  almost  compel  the 
intellect  to  act,  to  comjwre,  to  judge,  to  frame  itself. 
lliis  we  deem  an  immense  benefit  of  the  multiplication 
of  books  at  the  present  day.  The  best  books  contain 
errors,  and  descn'e  a  verj'  limited  trust  But  wherever 
men  of  thought  and  genius  publish  freely,  they  will  pcr- 
[lelually  send  forth  new  views,  to  keep  alive  the  intel- 
lectual action  of  the  world  ;  will  give  a  frequent  shock  to 
received  opinions ;  will  lead  men  to  contemplate  great 
subjects  from  new  jiositions,  and  by  thus  awakening  in- 
dividual and  independent  energ\',  will  work  higher  good 
than  by  the  knowledge  which  they  spread.  The  same 
effect  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  study  of  different  lan- 
guages, which  occupies  more  and  more  sjjace  in  our 
systems  of  education ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  the 
happiest  effect  A  great  man  used  to  say  that,  in  learn- 
ing a  new  language,  he  had  gained  a  new  soul,  so  fresh 
and  original  were  the  views  which  it  opened  to  him.  A 
new  language,  considered  in  itself,  or  without  reference  to 
the  writings  which  it  contains,  seems  to  us  a  valuable 
possession,  on  account  of  the  new  combinations  of  thought 
which  its  vocabulary  jiresents  ;  and  when  regarded  as  the 
key  to  the  minds  of  a  people  whose  institutions,  educa- 
tion, climate,  teini)erament,  religion,  and  history  differ 
from  our  own,  and  in  whom,  of  consequence,  our  common 
nature  is  taking  a  new  form,  it  is,  lo  one  who  has  power 
to  understand  its  use,  an  invaluable  acquisition.  In  truth, 
we  cannot  express  too  strongly  the  importance  we  attach 
to  an  enlarged  intercourse  with  otlier  minds,  considered 
as  the  means  of  freeing  and  quickening  our  own.  This 
is  the  chief  good  of  extensive  institutions  for  education. 
They  place  us  under  diversified  social  influences  ;  con- 
nect us  with  the  dead  as  well  as  with  the  living  ;  accumu- 
late for  us  the  thoughts  of  all  ages  and  nations ;  take  us 
out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  a  neighbourhood,  or  church, 
or  community  ;  make  us  fellow- citizens  with  the  friends 
o(  truth  under  the  whole  heaven,  and,  through  these 
various  and  often  hostile  influences,  aid  and  encourage 
us  to  that  independent  moral  judgment  and  intellectual 
discrimination  by  which  our  views  are  more  and  more 
[jurified  and  enlarged. 

^\'e  regret  that  religion  hns  not  done  more  to  promote 
this  enlarged  intercourse  of  minds,  the  great  means,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  reconciling  social  aids  with  i)er5onal 
independence.  As  yet,  religion  has  generally  assumed 
a  sectarian  form,  and  its  disciples,  making  narrowness  a 
matter  of  conscience,  have  too  often  shunned  connection 
with  men  of  dilTerenl  views  as  a  pestilence,  and  yielded 
their  minds  to  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  leaders  and 
teachers  of  their  separate  factions.  Indeed,  we  fear  that 
in  no  deparlmeril  of  life  has  the  social  principle  been 
perverted  more  into  an  instrument  of  intellectual  thraldom 
than  in  religion.  We  could  multiply  proofs  without  end, 
but  will  content  ourselves  with  a  single  illustration  drawn 
firom  what  are  called  "  reviv-als  of  religion."  We  have 
many  objections  to  these  as  commonly  conducted  ;  but 
nothing  offends  us  more  than  their  direct  and  striking 
tendency  to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  foreign  influences, 
and  to  strip  it  of  all  self-direction.  In  these  feverish 
seasons,  religion,  or  what  bears  the  name,  is  spread,  as 
by  contagion,  and  to  escape  it  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to 
avoid  a  raging  e[>idemic.  Whoever  knows  anytliing  of 
human  nature  knows  the  effect  of  excitement  in  a  crowd 
When  syslemaiic^Uy  prolonged  and  urged  onward,  it  sub- 
verts deliberation  and  self-controL  The  individual  is  lost 
in  the  mass  and  borne  away  as  in  a  whirlwind.     The 


pre\*alent  emotion,  be  it  love  or  hatred,  terror  or 
enthusiasm,  masters  every  mind  whicli  is  not  fortified  by 
a  rare  energy,  or  secured  by  a  rare  insensibility.  In 
revivals,  a  multitude  are  subjected  at  once  to  strong 
emotions,  which  are  swelled  and  perpetuated  by  the  most 
skilful  management  The  individual  is  never  suffered  to 
escape  the  grasp  of  the  leading  or  subordinate  agents  in 
the  work,*  A  machinery  of  social  influences,  of  '*  inquiry 
meetings,"  of  "anxious  meetings,"  of  conferences,  of 
prayer  meetings,  of  perpetual  private  or  public  impulses, 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  diseased  subject,  until  exhausted 
in  body  and  mind,  he  becomes  thu  passive  powerless 
recipient  of  whatever  form  or  impressions  it  may  be 
thought  fit  to  give  him.  Ha[)pily  for  mankind,  our  nature 
loses  its  sensihilit)'  to  pcrpetunl  stimulants,  and  of  conse- 
quence a  revi^^al  is  succeeded  by  what  is  called  "a  dull, 
dead,  stupid  season."  This  dull  lime  is  a  merciful  repose 
granted  by  Providence  to  the  overwrought  and  oppressed 
mind,  and  gives  some  chance  for  calm,  deliberate, 
individual  thought  and  action.  Thus  the  kindness  of 
nature  is  perpetually  counterworking  the  excesses  of  men, 
and  a  religion  which  begins  in  partial  insanity  Ls  often 
seen  to  attain  by  degrees  to  the  calmness  and  dignity 
of  reason. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  stated,  at  greater 
length  than  we  intended,  our  views  of  the  true  and  highest 
benefits  of  society.  These  seem  to  us  grcnt — unspeak- 
ably great  At  the  same  time,  like  all  other  goods,  they 
are  accompanied  with  serious  perils.  Society  too  often 
oppresses  the  energy  which  it  was  mcvint  to  quicken  and 
exalt.  We  now  pass  to  our  principal  subject;  to  the 
associations  for  public  purposes,  whether  benevolent, 
moral,  or  religious,  which  are  so  multiplied  in  the  present 
age.  And  here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  two  remarks ; 
the  first  intended  to  assign  to  such  associations  their 
proper  place  or  rank,  and  the  second,  to  suggest  a 
principle  by  which  useful  societies  may  be  distinguished 
from  such  as  are  pernicious,  and  by  which  we  may 
be  aided  in  distributing  among  them  our  favour  and 
patronage. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  we  should  beware  of  con- 
founding together,  as  of  equal  importance,  those  associ- 
ations which  are  formed  by  our  Creator,  which  spring 
from  our  very  constitution,  and  are  inseparable  from  our 
being,  and  those  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  which  man 
invents  for  i)articular  times  and  exigencies.  I,et  us  never 
place  our  weak,  short-sighted  contrivances  on  a  level  with 
the  arrangements  of  God.  We  have  acknowledged  the 
infinite  importance  of  society  to  the  development  of 
human  powers  and  affections,  But  when  we  speak  thus 
of  society,  we  mean  chiefly  the  relations  in  which  God 
has  placed  us ;  we  mean  the  connections  of  fauiily,  of 
neighbourhood,  of  country,  and  the  great  bond  of 
humanity  uniting  us  with  our  whole  kind,  and  not 
Missionary  societies.  Peace  societies,  or  Charitable  so- 
cieties which  men  have  contrived.  These  last  have  their 
uses,  and  some  do  great  good ;  but  they  are  no  more  to 
be  compared  with  the  societies  in  which  nature  places  us, 
than  the  torches  which  we  kindle  on  earth  in  the  darkness 
of  night  are  to  be  paralleled  with  the  ail  pervading  and 

•  We  recollect  seeing  the  following  direction  gravely  given  for 
tnannging  revivals,  in  llic  bnak  of  a  inini.<^icr  experienced  in  ihis 
wurk  :— '•  lie  careful  never  to  kimlle  more  tires  than  yoii  cnn  ttml." 
In  other  words.  Do  tiol  awaken  and  al.irm  more  j>crsons  than  you 
[can  place  under  constant  inspcclii.n,  and  licscl  with  perpetual 
excitements.  What  a  fcirnngc  rule  for  persons  who  profefis  to  believe 
that  these  '*  fires  "nre  **UinclIed"sui«'mat«raIIyl>y  the  Holy  Spirit  I 


all-glorifying  light  of  the  sun.  We  make  these  remarks 
because  nnthing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to  forget 
the  value  of  what  is  fatnili.ir,  natural,  and  universal,  and 
to  ascribe  undue  importance  to  what  is  cxtraorUinar)', 
forced,  and  rare,  and  therefore  striking.  Artificial  a.sso- 
ciations  have  their  use,  but  are  not  to  be  named  with 
those  of  nature  ;  and  to  these  last,  therefore,  we  are  to 
give  oiu-  chief  regard. 

We  can  easily  illustrate  by  examples  the  inferiority 
of  human  associations.  In  Boston,  there  are  two  Asy- 
lums for  children,  which  deserve  -we  think,  a  high  place 
among  useful  institutions.  Not  a  little  time  is  spent  upon 
them.  Hundreds  conspire  to  carry  ihcm  on,  and  we 
have  anniversaries  to  collect  crowds  for  their  support.  And 
what  is  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  ?  Between  one 
and  two  hundred  children  are  provided  for,  a  number 
worthy  of  all  the  care  bestowed  on  these  (harities. 
But  compare  this  number  with  all  the  children  of  this 
city,  witli  the  thousands  who  throng  our  streets  and  our 
schools.  And  how  arc  these  fed,  clothed,  educated?  We 
hear  of  no  subscriptions,  no  anniversaries  for  their  benefit : 
yet  how  they  flourish  compared  with  the  subject  of 
Asylums  !  These  are  provided  for  by  that  unostentatious 
and  unpraised  society  which  God  has  instituted— a 
family.  That  shelter,  home,  which  nature  rears,  protects 
them,  and  it  is  an  establishment  worth  infinitely  more 
than  all  the  institutinns,  great  or  small,  which  man  ha.s 
devised.  In  truth,  just  as  far  as  this  is  improved,  as  its 
duties  are  performed  and  its  blessings  prized,  all  artificial 
institutions  are  superseded.  Here,  then,  is  the  sphere  for 
the  agency  of  the  wise  and  good.  Im|)rovc  the  family, 
strengthen  and  purify  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and 
more  is  done  for  the  happiness  and  progress  of  the 
race  than  by  the  most  splendid  charities. — Let  us  lake 
another  example,  the  Hospital  in  the  same  metropolis; 
a  noble  institution,  worthy  of  high  praise.  But  where 
is  it  that  the  sick  nf  our  city  are  healed?  Must  you 
look  for  them  in  tlio  Hospital?  You  may  find  there, 
perhaps,  and  should  rejoice  to  find  there,  fifty  or  sixty  beds 
for  the  poor.  The  thousands  who  sicken  and  die  among 
us  are  to  be  foimd  in  their  homes,  watched  over 
by  the  nursing  care  of  mothers  and  sisters,  surrounded 
by  that  tenderness  which  grows  up  only  at  home. — Let 
us  take  another  example,  Missionary  societies.  This 
whole  country  is  thrown  into  excitement  to  support 
missions.  The  rich  are  taxed,  and  the  poor  burdened. 
We  do  not  say  that  they  are  burdened  without  object;  for 
Christianity  is  so  infinite  a  blessing  that  we  consent  to  any 
honest  methods  of  sending  it  abroad.  But  what  is  the 
amount  of  good  effected?  A  few  missionaries,  we  know 
not  the  preci.se  number,  are  supported,  of  whom  most 
have  hitherto  brought  little  to  pass.  Who  can  CDmpare 
associations  for  this  object  with  churches,  or  those  con- 
gregations of  neighbours  for  regular  worship  which  Chris- 
tianity has  instituted,  and  to  which  nature  has  always 
prompted  the  professors  of  the  same  faith  ?  Through 
these,  incalculable  aid  is  given  to  the  support  and 
diffu.sion  of  Christianity;  and  yet,  through  the  propensity 
of  human  nature  to  exaggerate  what  is  forced  and  arti- 
ficial, one  missionary  at  a  distance  is  thought  of  more 
importance  than  a  hundred  ministers  near,  and  the  sending 
of  him  abroad  is  extolled  as  an  incomparably  greater 
cxpluit  of  piety  than  the  support  of  our  own  pbces  of 
worship.  We  mean  not  to  discourage  Mi.ssionar)*  societies; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  Christianity  is  to  be  diffused  incom 
parabiy  more  by  caring  for  and  promoting  it  in  our 
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Stttmal  rdaiions,  in  our  homes,  in  our  common  circles 
and  churches,  than  by  institutions  endowed  with  the 
rereniica  kA  nations  for  sending  it  to  distant  lands.  The 
mat  obAniction  to  Christianity  among  foreign  nations  is 
Ks  inoperativeiKSS  among  the  nations  which  profess  it. 
We  offer  others  a  religion  which,  in  their  apprehension, 
has  done  the  givers  no  great  good.  The  true  course  i^ 
to  rely  less  on  our  machinery  of  Cent  societies  and 
National  societies,  and  to  rely  more  on  the  connections 
and  arrangements  of  nature  or  of  God. 

We  beg  not  to  l>e  misunderstood.  We  wotild  on  no 
account  discourage  the  Asylum,  the  Hospital,  the  MLs- 
aionary  society.  All  receive  our  cheerful  support  We 
only  mean  to  say  that  our  great  sources  of  improve- 
jBcnt  and  happiness  are  our  natural  relations  and 
.avocutions,  and  that  to  understand  these  better,  and 
to  attach  otxrselves  more  faithfully  to  their  duties,  are 
the  great  social  means  of  canning  forward  the  world. 
A  striking  confirmation  of  these  remarks  may  be  found 
in  the  Romish  Church.  The  probability  is  that,  under 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  dark  ages,  there  were 
larger  contributions  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  in 
)/ro]K>rtion  to  the  wealth  of  communities,  than  at  present, 
and  contributions  by  associations  which  regarded  alms- 
giving as  one  of  their  main  duties;  we  mean  the  monas- 
teries. But  the  monks,  who  quitted  the  relations  of 
nature,  the  society  which  God  had  instituted,  in  order  to 
form  new  and  artificial  bonds,  more  favourable,  as  they 
thought,  to  doing  good,  made  a  sad  mistake.  Their  own 
characters  were  injured,  and  the  very  charities  doled  out 
/rom  convents  increased  the  beggary  which  they  hoped 
to  relieve.  So  sacred  is  nature  that  it  cannot  be  trampled 
on  with  impunity.  We  fear  that  something  similar  to  the 
error  just  noticed  among  Catholics  is  spreading  among 
Trotestants ;  the  error  of  exalting  societies  of  human 
<lcvice  alKJve  our  natural  relations.  We  have  been  told 
that  cases  occur  among  us,  and  are  not  rare,  in  which 
domestic  claims  on  kindness  are  set  aside  for  the  sake  of 
making  contributions  to  our  great  societies,  and  especially 
to  foreign  missions.  So  possessed  are  the  minds  of 
multitudes  with  the  supreme  importance  of  this  object, 
that  there  seems  to  them  a  piety  in  withholding  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  thought  due  to  a  poor  relative, 
that  it  may  be  sent  across  oceans  to  Pagan  lands.  We 
have  heard  that  delicate  kindnesses  which  once  flowed 
from  the  more  prosj»erous  to  the  less  prosperous  members 
of  a  large  family,  and  which  bound  society  together  by 
that  love  which  is  worth  all  bonds,  are  diminished  since 
the  late  CTicitement  in  favour  of  the  heathen.  And  this 
we  do  not  wonder  at.  In  truth,  we  rather  wonder  that 
anything  is  done  for  the  temporal  comfort  of  friends, 
where  the  doctrine  on  which  modern  missions  chiefly 
icsl  Lh  believed,  Wc  refer  to  the  doctrine  that  the  whole 
heathen  world  arc  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless  and  end- 
IcM  hell ;  that  thousands  ever)'  day,  and  millions  every 
year,  are  sinking  into  this  abyss  of  torture  and  woe ;  and 
tliat  nothing  can  save  them  but  sending  them  our  religion. 
Wc  see  not  how  they  who  so  believe  can  give  their 
families  or  friends  a  single  comfort,  much  less  an  orna- 
ment, of  life.  They  must  be  strongly  tempted,  one  would 
think,  to  stint  tliemselvcs  and  their  dependents  of  ncces- 

arics,  and  to  cast  their  whole  remaining  substance  into 

lie  treasury  of  missionary  societies. 

Wc  repeat  it,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Missionary 
.•tocieiies,  C!*iablished  on  just  principles,  do  honour  to  a 
ChrijOian  community.     Wc  regard  them  with  any  feeling 


but  that  of  hostility.  The  readers  of  this  work  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  earnestness  wrth  which  we  recom- 
mended the  support  of  a  mission  in  India,  at  a  time 
when  we  thought  that  peculiar  circumstances  invited 
exertion  in  that  quarter.  We  only  oppose  the  preference 
of  these  institutions  to  the  natural  associations  and  con- 
necrions  of  life.  An  individual  who  thinks  that  he  is 
doing  a  more  religious  act  in  contributing  to  a  missionary 
society  than  in  doing  a  needful  act  of  kindness  to  a 
relative,  friend,  or  neighbour,  is  leaving  a  society  of  God's 
institution  for  one  of  man's  making.  He  shows  a  per- 
verted judgment  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  religion 
and  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  spreading  it  All  that 
has  been  done,  or  ever  will  or  can  be  done,  by  associa- 
tions for  diffusing  Christianity,  is  a  mere  drop  of  the 
bucket  compared  with  what  is  done  silently  and  secretly 
by  the  common  daily  duties  of  Christians  in  their  families, 
neighbourhoods,  and  business.  The  surest  way  of 
spreading  Christianity  is  to  improve  Christian  communities; 
and,  accordingly,  he  who  frees  this  religion  from  corrup- 
tion, and  makes  it  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  virtue 
where  it  is  already  professed,  is  the  most  effectual  con- 
tributor to  the  great  work  of  its  diffusion  through  the 
world. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  remark,  in  which  we 
proposed  to  suggest  a  principle  by  which  the  claims  of 
different  associations  may  be  estimated.  It  is  this; — 
The  xalue  of  associations  is  to  be  measured  by  the  energy, 
the  freedom,  the  activity,  the  moral  power,  which  they 
encourage  and  diffuse  In  truth,  the  great  object  of  ail 
benevolence  is  to  give  power,  activity,  and  freedom  to 
others.  We  cannot,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  make 
any  being  happy.  We  can  give  others  the  mains  of 
happiness,  together  with  motives  to  the  faithful  use  of 
them ;  but  on  this  faithfulne^  on  the  free  and  full  exer- 
cise of  their  own  powers,  their  happiness  depends.  There 
is  thus  a  fixed,  impa.ssable  limit  to  human  benevolence. 
It  can  only  make  men  happy  through  themselves,  through 
their  own  freedom  and  energ)-.  We  go  farther.  Wc 
believe  lliat  God  has  set  the  same  limit  to  his  own 
benevolence.  He  makes  no  being  happy  in  any  other 
sense  than  in  that  of  giving  him  means,  powers,  motives, 
and  a  field  for  exertion.  \S'e  have  here,  we  think,  the 
great  consideration  to  guide  us  in  judging  of  association.s. 
Those  are  good  which  communicate  power,  moral  and 
intellectual  action,  and  the  capacity  of  useful  efforts  to 
the  persons  who  forin  them,  or  to  the  persons  on  whom 
they  acL  On  the  other  hand,  associations  which  in  any 
degree  impair  or  repress  the  free  and  full  action  of  men's 
powers,  are  so  far  hurtful.  On  this  principle,  associations 
for  restoring  to  men  health,  strength,  the  use  of  their 
limbs,  the  use  of  their  senses,  especially  of  sight  and 
hearing,  are  highly  to  be  approved,  for  such  enlarge  men's 
powers;  whilst  charitable  associations  which  weaken  in 
men  the  motives  to  exertion,  which  offer  a  bounty  to  idle- 
ness, or  make  beggary  as  profitable  as  labour,  are  great 
calamities  to  society,  and  peculiarly  calamitous  to  those 
whom  they  relieve.  On  the  same  principle,  associations 
which  arc  designed  to  awaken  the  human  mind,  to  give 
to  men  of  all  classes  a  consciousness  of  their  intellectual 
powers,  to  communicate  knowledge  of  a  useful  and 
quickening  character,  to  encourage  men  in  thinking  with 
freedom  and  vigour,  to  inspire  an  ardent  love  and  pursuit 
of  truth, — are  most  worthy  of  patronage;  whilst  such  as 
arc  designed  or  adapted  to  depress  the  human  intelleci, 
to  make  it  dependent  and  servile,  to  keep  it  where  it  is, 
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to  give  a  limited  amount  of  knowledge,  but  not  to  give 
impulse  and  an  onward  motion  to  men's  thoughts,  ^all 
such  associations,  however  benevolent  their  professions, 
should  be  regarded  as  among  the  foes  and  obstructions  to 
the  best  interests  of  society.  On  the  same  princij^le, 
associations  aiming  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  character 
ci  a  people,  to  promote  true  virtue,  a  rational  piety,  a 
disinterested  charity,  a  wise  temperance,  and  especially 
aiming  to  accomplish  these  ends  by  the  only  effectual 
means,  that  is,  by  calling  forth  men's  own  exertions  for  a 
higher  knowledge  of  God  and  duty,  and  for  a  new  and 
growing  control  of  themselves, — such  institutions  are 
among  the  noblest ;  whilst  no  encouragement  is  due  to 
such  as  aim  to  make  men  religious  and  virtuous  by  para- 
lysing their  minds  through  terror,  by  fastening  on  them 
a  yoke  of  opinions  or  practices,  by  pouring  upon  them 
influences  from  abroad  which  virtually  annihilate  their 
power  over  themselves,  and  make  them  insLrumenls  for 
others  to  speak  through  and  to  wield  at  [jleasure.  We 
beg  our  readers  to  carry  with  them  the  principle  now  laid 
down  in  judging  of  associations  ;  to  inquire  how  far  they 
are  fitted  to  call  forth  energy,  active  talent,  religious 
inquiry,  a  free  and  manly  virtue.  We  insist  on  these 
remarks,  because  not  a  few  associations  seem  to  us 
exceedingly  exceptionable,  on  account  of  their  tendency 
to  fetter  men,  to  repress  energy,  to  injure  the  free  action 
of  individuals  and  society,  and  because  this  tendency 
lurks,  and  is  to  be  guarded  against,  even  in  good  institu- 
tions. On  this  point  we  cannot  but  enlarge,  for  we  deem 
it  of  the  highest  importance. 

Associations  often  injure  free  action  by  a  very  plain 
and  obvious  operatioa  They  accumulate  power  in  a  few 
hands,  and  this  takes  place  just  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
face over  which  they  spread  In  a  large  institution,  a  few 
men  rule,  a  few  do  everything;  and,  if  the  institution 
happens  to  be  directed  to  objects  about  which  conflicts 
and  controversy  exist,  a  few  are  able  to  excite  in  the  mass 
strong  and  bitter  passions,  and  by  these  to  obtain  an 
immense  ascendency.  Through  such  an  association, 
widely  spread,  yet  closely  connected  by  party  feeling,  a 
few  leaders  can  send  their  voices  and  spirit  far  and  wide, 
and  where  great  funds  are  accumulated,  can  league  a  host 
o(  instruments,  and  by  menace  and  appeals  to  interest 
can  silence  opposition.  Accordingly,  we  fear  that  in  this 
cQuntr)'  an  influence  is  growing  up,  through  widely  spread 
societies,  altogether  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  which,  unless  jealously  watched,  will  gradually 
but  surely  encroach  on  freedom  of  thought,  of  speech, 
and  of  the  press.  It  is  very  striking  to  observe  how,  by 
such  combinations,  the  ver)'  means  of  encouraging  a  free 
action  of  men's  minds  may  be  turned  against  it  We  all 
esteem  the  press  as  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  as  the 
power  which  is  to  quicken  intellect  by  giving  to  all  minds 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  all.  Now,  by  means  of  Tract 
societies  spread  over  a  whole  community  and  acting 
under  a  central  body,  a  few  individuals,  perhaps  not  more 
than  twenty,  may  determine  the  chief  reading  for  a  great 
part  of  the  children  of  the  community,  and  for  a  majority 
of  the  adults,  and  may  deluge  our  country  with  worthless 
sectarian  writings,  fitted  only  to  pervert  its  taste,  degrade 
its  intellect,  and  madden  it  with  intolerance.  Let  asso- 
ciations devoted  to  any  objects  which  excite  the  passions 
be  everywhere  spread  and  leagued  together  for  mutual 
supjxjrt,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  establish  a  control 
oyer  newspapers.  We  are  persuaded  that,  by  an  artful 
inuUiHl'caiion  of  societies,  devoted  apparently  to  different 
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objects,  but  all  swayed  by  the  same  leaders,  and  all 
tended  to  bear  against  a  hated  party,  as  cruel  a  persecu- 
tion may  be  carried  on  in  a  free  country  as  in  a  despotism. 
Public  opinion  may  be  so  combined  and  inflamed,  and 
brought  to  bear  on  odious  individuals  or  opinions,  that  it 
will  be  as  perilous  to  think  and  speak  with  manly  freedom 
as  if  an  inquisition  were  open  before  us.  It  is  now  dis- 
covered that  the  way  to  rule  in  tliis  country  is  by  an  array 
of  numbers  which  a  prudent  man  will  not  like  to  face. 
Of  consequence,  all  associations  aiming  or  tending  to 
establish  sway  by  numbers  ought  to  be  opposed  They 
create  tyrants  as  effectually  as  standing  armies.  I^t  them 
be  withstood  from  the  beginning.  No  matter  whether  the 
opinions  which  they  intend  to  put  down  be  true  or  false. 
Let  no  opinion  be  put  down  by  such  means.  Let  no 
error  be  suppressed  by  an  instrument  which  will  be 
equally  powerful  against  truth,  and  which  must  subvert 
that  freedom  of  thought  on  which  all  truth  depends.  Let 
the  best  end  fail  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  right 
and  just  means.  For  exami>le,  we  would  have  criminals 
punished,  but  punished  in  the  proper  way  and  by  a  proper 
authority.  It  were  belter  that  they  should  escape  than 
be  imprisoned  or  executed  by  any  man  who  may  think  fit 
to  assume  the  oflice;  for  sure  we  are  that,  by  this  summar>' 
justice,  the  innocent  would  soon  suffer  more  than  the 
guilty;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  we  cannot  consent 
that  what  we  deem  error  should  be  crushed  by  the  joint 
cries  and  denunciations  of  vast  societies  directed  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  few;  for  truth  has  more  to  dread  from  such 
weapons  than  falsehood,  and  we  know  no  truth  against 
which  they  may  not  be  successfully  turned.  In  this 
country,  few  things  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  organi- 
sations or  institutions  by  which  public  opinion  may  be 
brought  to  bear  tyranically  against  individuals  or  sects. 
From  the  nature  of  things,  public  opinion  is  often  unjust; 
but,  when  it  is  not  embodied  and  fixed  by  pledged 
societies,  it  easily  relents,  it  may  receive  new  impulses,  it 
is  open  to  influences  from  the  injured.  On  the  contrary', 
when  shackled  and  stimulated  by  vast  associations,  it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  steady,  unrelenting  tyrant^  brow- 
beating the  timid,  proscribing  the  resolute,  silencing  free 
speech,  and  virtually  denying  the  dearest  religious  and 
civil  rights.  We  say  not  that  all  great  associations  muu 
be  thus  abused.  We  know  that  some  are  useful.  We 
know,  too,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  important 
that  public  opinion  should  be  condensed,  or  act  in  a 
mass.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  danger  of  great  asso- 
ciations is  increased  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  some- 
times useful  '^I'hey  arc  perilous  instruments.  They 
ought  to  be  suspected.  They  are  a  kind  of  irregular 
Government  created  withinour  constitutional  Government 
I^t  them  be  watched  closely.  As  soon  as  we  find  them 
resolved  or  disposed  to  bear  down  a  respectable  man  or 
set  of  men,  or  to  force  on  the  community  measures  about 
which  wise  and  good  men  differ,  let  us  feel  that  a 
dangerous  engine  is  at  work  among  us,  and  oppose  to  it 
our  steady  and  stern  disapprobation. 

We  have  six>ken  of  the  tendency  of  great  institutions 
to  accumulate  power  in  a  few  hands.  These  few  they 
make  more  active;  but  they  tend  to  produce  dependence, 
and  to  destroy  self-originated  action  in  the  vast  multitudes 
who  compose  them,  and  this  is  a  serious  injur)'.  Few 
com])rehend  the  extent  of  this  evil  Individual  action  is 
the  highest  good.  AVhat  we  want  is  that  men  should  do 
right  more  and  more  from  their  own  minds,  and  less  and 
less  from  imitation,  from  a  foreign  impulse,  from  sympathy 
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S  W.^xr.Atj  vr.  ■*;  ir.-.^-,-.-:  l.rrir:  rwl.  -trc'-rry^r  xhtr.  :t  ztrr.t.  :hry  rsieii^y  i=jcr:  the  rl^ht  of  private  juc^ment, 

*kf.  .#'.-:   •'-,--  \r,  .rA.4.f:  .:■..  x;.-,  xi.-.">.  r.o  tssi'-hir-z -jr  ir.d  art  tl'/ii  free  :*r:~  v.r  *r=at  tcrrrach  of  trtnching  on 

*.'i..'..'->;  !*-,-.  "-:  -/r,^;-/.   , .:  v - o  Virr.r:- hU  v-rr.".:3.vl':r-  iZhrlitio.":  r'rtei;— .     ?crhj.:s  they  have  net  always  been 
a.-y;  '  ■  .ri  y,'Kr  .-.  :  .r,»r.  \f,.\.     V.-;  _.-!-■=  thl^.  :*:r  ^e      :.:r.-Iv::=c  »iv-.  sM^cit-:  tndcnce.     ^Ve  have  f»anicu- 

Uf-.     -A*    r--.  \T-\  i     ,r.  ft:ir.j:r '/  ■.ii-.rlfxlr.^'  -v-r  Lr.divi-  lirly  iV^id  :h-it  ir.-^y  tt^ht  be  ocen  to  the  charge  of 

K  .k  .*  ''.rr:  .r<f-y  '.f\'.t.ff'.  v,  -, ..-  vy.lil  f.:*.r.^j.\v^r.h.    We  ir..i:i.:rcet  ;r.;:ui::r-     We   relieve  it  to  be  a  good  rule, 

r:r*ac:  .v  v    yy..i.   -.••,.---.•-;  Tr.r;/   ar*   xo    r.ur.'.ero-i  thj.t  xher^  tl'.e  tJicr  Cu^.  ^lv=  anyihir^  for  a  Bible,  no 

'A.f**e\j      't".x:  ••--.>;  -,.-:-*--.  * -i  Icsrr.  trit  th-irri  U  r^.i.ie  :na:t,T  hi-s-  little,  they  should  re  encouraged  and  incited 

v.  f/«r  -<.-./:  V.  IT.--,  rj.'y;  ;;.-*a:.  s.v.<v.;a:xr.^.  a-i  r'ir  a.*  thty  f.  :iy  thii  tar.  of  the    trice.      We   believe  that  it  will 

,r,vr'  -■    I  ■-.  ^-  ,--  .-'-...'..  ..'.'':.%.';  .i!  art;or..  pctioriil  :r.-  be  n:".rc  value'i.  arc  r.'.^re  carefully  preserved,  where  it 

0-yTA>-f'     -.-.  .-i-     ^. '::;";'.•-  rV-;-;  iiilr-orirlr-itc'i  e5:r:.  ha^  l-K  5.,r.*.^:li:r.j:.     We  do  no:  trLink  of  the  Bible  as 

V"  ':.'*  *■.■!.-  •'.-,-.  .-.','  5  :'-.».  5  ..//•! jt>,r.i  »hkh  txi.it.  thit  the  i-rcrstitic-s  anivjr.j:  Catholics  and  heathens  do  of 

y,x*f  .;v,  -,^  V  .r.  ..:•-';  .r.  th-;  har.ri^  o:  a  :ex.  ar.d  r^-lica  and  chart:;?,  as  i:  its  mere  presence  in  a  family 

A  V'-.-    ■:.'       '>;>.'./';-'.-■  •.:,..';'.  to  !->;  generated  in  :ht-  were  a  nectiaar.- ^:cd.     We  wish  some  pledge  that  it 

v.'at.i.      '.  .f.   .;  '.'"  Cr:;-.?  of  '/.r  times  and  we  are  will  Le  treated  wi:h  res*<c:.  and  we  fear  that  this  respect 

>y,',r';  S-.  f.r. ,',v.;.' .  arr;  r.'-*r.v:r.  to  wi:hAUnd  it.  has  been  diminished  by  the  lavishness  with  which  it  has 

W'  r.Av:  r.o-»  ..i^;  'ic/-.-.  -.-.':  ^*;r>;rai  prinriplcs  which,  been  bestowed.     One  cause  of  the  evil  is,  that  societies, 

u\  *-  ■i-i.r.ir,  Ar--   '.',  ,v;  ^f, ;...'.-';  to  ai.vy-iations  tVjr  pcbiic  like  individuals,  have  a  spice  of  x-aniiy.  and  love  to  make 

//f//v  •       \x.t,*':.f.t  ;/ir*.  of  o  ..-  Aork  remains.    We  projiose  a  fair  show  in  their  annual  reports  ;  and  accordingly  they 

I/* '/f'T  V*;.','.  UM.hO  .  or.  -  U.-ti  sfy.icties,  whirh  at  this  arc  apt  to  fee!  as  if  a  favour  were  conferred,  when  their 

firr*- '.''n.ir.rl  o.r  j/irfor,.-i;^'.  or 'jxrite  particular  attention,  books  are   taken  off  their  hands.      We  think   that  to 

\u   o*Oir./  rr./.   ■*':    ''..aA    jA.-.ik  with  our  customary  free-  secure  respect  to  the  Bible  is  even  more  important  than 

iI//W, ,   K  .*  A»:  h'.^j  tJiat   W',-  rnay  not  Ix:  understood  as  to  distribute  it   widely.     For  this   purpose,  its  exterior 
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should  be  aitractive.  It  should  Le  printed  in  a  fair,  large 
type,  should  be  well  bound,  and  be  provided  with  a  firn\ 
case.  This  last  provision  seems  to  us  especially  im- 
portant. The  poor  have  no  book-cases.  Their  Hiblcs 
too  often  lie  on  the  same  shelves  with  their  domestic 
utensils :  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  when  soiled,  torn, 
dishonoured  by  this  exposure,  they  are  regarded  with  less 
resi>ect  than  if  protected  with  ]veculiar  care. 

We  have  a  still  more  important  remark  to  make  in 
reference  to  Bible  societies.  In  our  la.sl  number,  we 
noticed  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  recently  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  and  differing  from  those  in  common 
use,  by  a  new  translation  of  those  [Missagcs  of  the  Greek 
original,  of  which  the  true  reading  was  lost  or  neglected 
when  the  received  Enj^Ush  version  was  made.  This 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  we  stated  to  be  un- 
doubtedly more  correct,  more  conformed  to  the  original, 
than  our  common  editions.  On  this  point  we  speak 
strongly,  because  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of 
Bible  societies,  and  of  all  conscientious  Christians.  To 
such  we  say, — Here  is  a  translation  undoubtedly  more 
faithful  to  the  original  than  that  in  conunon  use.  Vou 
have  here  in  greater  purity  what  Jesus  Christ  said,  and 
what  his  Apostles  wrote  ;  and,  if  so,  you  are  bound  by  your 
allegiance  to  Christ  to  .substitute  this  for  the  common 
translation.  We  know  that  uneducated  Christians  can- 
not settle  this  question.  We  lliercfore  resijeclfully,  and 
with  solemnity,  solicit  for  it  the  attention  of  learned  men, 
of  Christian  ministers,  of  professors  of  theology  of  every 
sect  and  name.  We  ask  for  the  calmest  and  most  de- 
liberate investigation,  and  if,  as  we  believe,  there  sliall  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  the  version  which  we 
have  recommended ;  if  all  must  arlnowledge  th:\t  it 
renders  more  faithfully  the  words  of  the  inspired  and 
authorised  teachers  of  Christianity,  then  we  see  not  how 
it  can  be  denied  the  reception  and  diffusion  which  it 
dcser^'ea  We  conceive  that,  to  Bible  societies,  this  is 
a  great  question,  and  not  to  be  evaded  without  unfaith- 
fulness to  our  common  Master,  and  without  disrespect  to 
ihe  Holy  Scriptures.  We  fear  that  there  is  a  want  of 
conscientiousness  on  this  subject.  We  fear  that  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  forfeited,  in  a 
measure,  its  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of 
the  church,  by  neglecting  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the  new  translations  which  they 
have  set  forth.  We  hear  continual  expressions  of  rever- 
ence for  the  Bible  ;  but  the  most  unambiguous  proofs  of 
it — we  mean,  unwearied  efTorts  to  purify  it  from  human 
additions,  mutilations,  and  corruptions — remain  to  be 
given. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  Bible  societies, 
we  cannot  but  refer  to  a  very  singular  transaction  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Scriptures  in  which  some  of  them  are  thought 
to  be  implicated.  In  some  of  our  cities  and  villages,  we 
are  told  that  the  rich  as  well  a-s  the  poor  have  been 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  own 
ihe  Bible.  The  object  of  this  domiciliary  investigation 
we  profess  not  to  understand.  Wc  cannot  suppose  that 
it  was  intended  to  lavish  on  the  rich  the  funds  whii  h 
were  contributed  for  spreading  the  Scriptures  among  the 
poor.  One  thing  we  know,  that  a  measure  more  likely 
to  irritate  and  to  be  construed  into  an  insult,  could  not 
easily  be  contrived.  As  a  sign  of  the  limcb  it  deserves 
our  notice.  After  this  step,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us 
should  an  Inquisition  be  established,  to  ascertain  who 
among  us  observe,  and  who  neglect,  the  duties  of  private 


and  family  prayer.  We  might  smile  at  this  spirit,  could 
wc  tell  where  it  would  stop.  But  it  is  essentially  prying, 
restless,  and  encroaching,  and  its  first  movements  ought 
to  be  withstood. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  class  of  associations^ 
those  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  motives  which  gave  birth  to  these  wc 
respect.  But  wc  doubt  the  rectitude  and  usefulness  of 
the  object,  and  we  fear  that  what  has  begun  in  conscien- 
tiousness may  end  in  intolerance  aud  oppression.  We 
cannot  say  of  these  associations,  as  of  those  which  we 
have  just  noticed,  that  they  aim  at  an  unquestionable 
good,  about  which  all  good  men  agree.  Not  a  few  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  dissent  from  the  principle  on 
which  these  societies  are  buili,  namely,  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  binding  on  Christians.  Not  a  few  of  the  pro- 
foundest  divines  and  most  exemplary  followers  of  ('hrist 
have  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the  Sabbath  enjtiined 
in  the  fourth  commandment  is  a  part  of  Judaism,  and  not 
of  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  es-scnlially  diflTcrcnt  from  the 
I.ord's-day  ;  and  that  to  enforce  it  on  Christians  is  to  fall 
into  that  error  which  Paul  withstood  even  unto  death  — 
the  error  of  adulterating  Christianity  by  mixtures  of  a  pre- 
paratory and  very  inferior  religion-  \Vc  beg  to  be  under- 
stood. All  Christians,  whom  wc  know,  concur  in  the 
opinion  and  the  desire  that  the  Lord's-day,  or  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  should  be  separated  to  the  commemoration 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  to  public  worship,  to  public 
Christian  instruction,  and  in  general  to  what  are  called 
the  means  of  religion.  This  we  gratefully  accept  and 
honour  as  a  Christian  rite.  But  not  a  few  believe  that  the 
Lord*s-day  and  the  ancient  Sabbath  arc  not  the  same  insti- 
tution, and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  ;  that  the  foni^er 
is  of  a  nobler  character,  and  more  important  than  the 
latter  ;  and  that  the  mode  of  observing  it  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  spirit  aud  purposes  of  Christianity,  and  not 
by  any  preceding  law.  This  is  a  question  about  which 
Christians  have  dilTcred  for  ages.  We  certainly  wish  that 
it  may  be  debated  till  it  is  settled.  But  we  grieve  to  see 
a  questionable  doctrine  made  the  foundation  of  large 
societies,  and  to  see  Christians  leagued  to  pass  the  sen- 
tence of  irrcligion  on  men  equally  virtuous  with  them- 
selves, and  who  perhaps  better  understand  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 

We  know  that  it  is  confidently  affirmed  that  God,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  Jewish  law,  enjoined  the  Sabbath 
as  a  perpetual,  universal,  irrepealable  law  for  the  whole 
human  race.  But  can  this  position  be  sustained  ?  For 
ourselves,  we  cannot  see  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Scriptures — 
those  only  sure  records  of  God's  revelation  to  mankind. 
We  do,  indeed,  incline  to  believe-  what  many  wise  men 
have  questioned — that  there  are  appearances  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath  at  the  beginning  of  the  human  race. 
We  know  that  these  are  faint  and  few;  yet  wc  attach 
importance  to  them,  because  nature  and  reason  favour 
the  supposition  of  a  time  having  been  set  apart  from  the 
fu-st  as  a  religious  memorial.  Whilst,  however,  we  incline 
to  this  >*iew  as  most  probable,  we  see  no  proofs  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  in.siituiion  in  the  circumstance  of  its 
early  origin.  On  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  or  rite,  given 
in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  may  be  presumed  to 
be  temporar)',  unless  its  unchangeablcness  is  exjiressly 
taught,  or  is  necessarily  implied  in  its  very  nature.  The 
positive  or  ritual  religion,  which  was  adapted  to  the  earlier, 
can  hardly  suit  the  maturer  periods  of  the  race.  Man  is 
a  progressive  being,  and  needs  a  progressive  religion,    li 


is  one  of  the  most  intcresiing  and  beautiful  features  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  and  one  of  the  strong  evidences  of 
ilieir  iTUlh,  that  they  reveal  religion  as  a  growing  light, 
and  manifest  the  Divnne  Legislator  as  adapting  Himself 
10  the  various  and  successive  conditions  of  the  world. 
Allowing,  then,  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  given  to  Adam, 
we  could  no  more  infer  its  pcri>eluity  than  we  can  infer 
the  perpetuity  of  capital  punishment,  as  an  ordinance  of 
CitKJ,  because  He  said  to  Noah,  the  second  parent  of  the 
Unman  race,  "  VVhoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
hi:*  blood  be  shed." 

Our  opinion  leans,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  early  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath  ;  but,  we  rci>eat  it,  the  presump- 
tions on  which  our  judgments  rest  are  too  uncertain  to 
authorise  confidence,  much  less  denunciation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  according 
to  Calmet,  believed  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  not 
given  before  Moses  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  observed,  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  most  judicious  and  pious  Chris- 
tians of  later  times.  Whilst  disposed  to  differ  from  these, 
»e  feel  that  the  subject  is  to  be  left  to  the  ralni  decision 
of  individuals.  We  want  no  array  of  numbers  to  settle 
a  doubtful  question.  One  thing  is  i)lain,  that^  before 
Moses,  not  one  precept  is  given  in  relation  to  the  Sab- 
l)aih,  nor  a  hint  of  Its  unchangeableness  to  the  end  of 
Uie  world.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  the  question  of  the 
periH'tuity  of  this  institution  is  to  lie  settled  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Prophet,  who  alone  is 
authorised  to  determine  how  far  the  institutions  of  reli- 
gion which  preceded  him  are  binding  on  his  followers. 
I'or  ourselves,  wc  arc  followers  of  Christ,  and  not  of 
Moses,  or  Noah,  or  Adam.  We  call  ourselves  Christians, 
.ind  the  Gospel  is  our  only  rule.  Nothing  in  the  Old 
Testament  binds  us,  .-iny  further  than  it  is  recognised  by, 
ur  incorporated  into,  the  New.  The  great  and  only  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  Does  the  New  Testament,  does  Christianity, 
uii|ttise  on  us  the  ancient  Sabbath? 

To  aid  us  in  settling  this  q\iestion,  we  may  first  inquire 
into  tiie  nature  and  design  of  this  institution ;  and  nothing 

•  an  be  plainer.  Words  cannot  make  it  clearer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament,  the  seventh,  or  last  day  of  the 
week,  was  to  be  set  ai^art,  or  sanctified,  as  a  day  of  rest, 
m  commemoration  of  God's  having  rested  en  that  day 
Irom  the  work  of  creation.*  The  distinguishing  feaiure 
of  the  institution  is  rest.  The  word  Sabbath  means  rest. 
The  event  to  be  commemorated  was  rest  The  reason  for 
selecting  the  seventh  was,  that  this  had  been  to  the 
Creator  a  day  of  rest.  The  chief  method  ])rescribed  for 
sanctifying  the  day  was  rest.  The  distinctive  character 
uf  the  institution  could  not  have  been  more  clearly 
vxprcssed      Whoever   reads   the   fourth   commandment 

•  ill  see  that  no  mode  of  setting  apart  the  day  to  God  is 

•  Wc  Ix^  our  readers  to  ol»cr\-c  that  wc  aic  now  liiimily  stating 
tlw  nccmim  of  the  Sabbaih  which  is  ^iven  in  the  Old  TcMamcnt. 
Ifnw  this  account  is  to  l>c  interpretccl  is  a  question  not  involved  in 
*mT  jir«»cnt  subicct.  Wt  would,  however,  observe  that  the  rcAt  here 
aicntird  to  Cml  must  Itc  understood  in  a  figurative  sense.  Tro^jcrly 
«|iettl(ir^,  (jod,  who  is  incapable  of  fatif^ue,  ami  whose  ahmghty 
i^rm^-  IS  unrciii.ing,  never  rests.  In  finishing  ihc  work  of  crciiion, 
lie  did  not  link  into  rrpov,  or  for  n  moment  delist  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  omni|iotcnce.  A  particular  mode  of  hi«  agency  was  dis- 
continued; and,  in  accommodation  lo  an  unculOvuied  age,  lhi)>  dis- 
ci ml  hiuaiicc  wa»  called  rc»t.  It  sct-ms  to  ua,  thai  ihc  Sul>l>alh  \w:it\ 
itne  mark  of  a  IcnijHuary  in>iiluti<>n,  in  the  fad  of  il*  iK-ini;  fimndcil 
on  a  rrpreftentaii.jn  o(  ''.  '  -v'  ',  [.  true  only  in  »  fipiralivc  or 
|taipidar  u.-n»c.  ami  wh:   -  i  ilun^   hVc   n  ».hr,.l;    in  n  mind 

whuh  ha»  fultcd  ii»  O'li     ,  ;  the  Divimiy.     Such  an  inslitu- 

■  III  J>M  .  uit  cjrry  the  imprcw  of  a  perpetual  and  Qnivcna]  law. 


there  prescribed,  except  in  imitation  of  his  rest  How 
far  this  constituted  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  will 
he  seen  from  such  passages  as  the  following : — '*  You 
shall  keep  the  Sabballv,  for  it  is  holy  unto  you.  Every 
one  that  defileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  For 
whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  his  people."*  A  still  more  remarkable 
proof  that  the  sancitification  of  the  Sabbath  consisted  in 
resting  after  the  cx.implc  of  God,  is  furnrshed  by  Ch^i^,l, 
who  says  that  "  on  the  Sabbath-days  the  priests  in  the 
Temple  /^ra/ar/e  the  Sabbatlt"!  So  essential  was  rest  to 
the  hallowing  of  that  day,  that  the  work  of  offering 
victims,  though  prescribed  by  God  Himself,  is  said  to 
profane  it.  I'here  are  indeed  some  expressions  of  Moses, 
indicating  other  methods  of  observing  the  day,  for  he 
I  alls  il  "a  holy  convocation;"  but  whether  this  phrase 
applies  to  other  places  besides  the  Temple  is  uncertain. 
It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  people  resorted 
to  the  I^evites  and  Proi)heis  on  the  Sabbath  rather  than 
other  days, — but  we  fmd  no  precej)!  to  this  eflert;  and 
il  is  well  known  that  no  .synagogues  or  places  of  worship 
were  built  through  Judca  until  after  the  captivity.  Rest, 
then,  was  the  great  distinction  of  the  day.  'I'his  con- 
stituted it  a  mcmorul,  and  gave  il  its  name;  and  we 
conceive  that  the  chief  stress  was  laid  on  this  circum- 
stance, because  llie  Sabljath  was  intended  lo  answer  a 
humane  as  well  as  religious  end ;  that  is  to  give  relief  to 
persons  in  servitude,  and  to  inferior  animals,  a  provision 
ver}'  much  needed  in  an  unrefined  and  semi-barbarous 
age,  when  slavery  had  no  acknowledged  rights,  and  when 
little  mercy  was  .shown  to  man  or  beast  In  conformity 
to  these  views,  we  fmd  the  Jewish  n;;tion  always  regarding 
the  Sabbath  as  a  joyful  day  a  festival  In  the  time  of 
Christ,  we  find  him  hidden  to  a  feast  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  accepting  the  invitation;}  and  our  impression  is, 
that  now,  as  in  j*ast  times,  the  Jews  divide  the  day 
between  the  synagogue  and  social  enjoyment. 

The  nature  and  end  of  the  Sabliath  cannot  be  easily 
misunderstood.  Il  was  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the 
week,  set  aj>art  by  (iod  as  a  ilay  of  re.st,  in  imiuition  and 
in  commemoration  of  his  having  rested  on  that  day  from 
the  creation.  That  other  religious  observances  were 
with  great  propriety  introduced  inlo  the  day,  and  that 
they  were  multiplied  with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  we 
do  not  doubl.  But  the  distinctive  obser\'ance,  and  the 
only  one  expressly  enjoined  on  the  whole  |H;oplc.  was 
rest.  Now  we  ask,  Is  the  dedication  of  the  seventh  or 
last  day  of  ihc  week  to  rest,  in  remembrance  of  Ciod's 
resting  on  that  day,  a  part  of  the  Chrii>tian  religion? 
'I'he  answer  seems  lo  us  plain.  We  affirm,  in  the  first 
I)lace,  what  none  will  contradict,  that  this  institution  is 
not  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  even  by  the  fainttsi 
him  or  implication;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  maintain 
that  the  Christian  world,  so  far  from  fmding  it  there, 
have  by  their  practice  disowned  its  authority. 

This  last  position  may  startle  some  of  our  readers 
But  it  is  not  therefore  less  true.  We  maintain  that  the 
Christian  world  have  in  ])ractice  disowned  the  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath  established  by  the  fourth  commandment. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  body  of  Christians  called  Sabbaiari;ms, 
who  strictly  and  religiously  observe  the  fourth  command 
ment.  But  they  are  a  handful;  they  are  lost,  swallowed! 
up  in  the  inunense  majority  of  Christians,  who  have  for] 
ages  ceased   to   observe   the   Sabbath  prescribed   froi 

*  Kxod.  ftkxi.  14 ;  aIso  Jcr.  xvii.  22.      t  Matt.  xii.  5.     ;  Lake  xii 


Sinai.  True,  Christians  have  their  sarred  day,  which 
they  call  a  Sabbath.  But  is  it  in  truth  the  ancient 
Sabbath?  We  say,  no;  and  we  call  attention  to  this 
point  The  ancient  Sabbath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  for  rest  in  commemoration 
of  God's  resting  on  that  day.  And  is  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  a  day  observed  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  the  same  institution  with  this? 
Can  broader  marks  between  two  ordinances  be  con- 
ceived? Is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  confounded? 
Is  not  the  ancient  Sabbath  renounced  by  the  Christian 
world?  Have  we  not  liuis  the  testimony  of  llie  Chribtian 
world  to  its  having  passed  away?  Who  of  us  can  con- 
sistently plead  for  it  as  a  universal  and  perpetual  law? 

We  know  that  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  Sabbath 
remains  untouched;  that  Christianity  has  only  removed 
it  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that  this 
is  a  slight,  unessenti.il  change,  leaving  the  old  institution 
whole  and  unbroken.  To  this  we  have  several  replies. 
In  the  first  place,  this  change  of  days  which  Christianity 
is  supposed  to  make  is  not  unessential,  but  vital,  and 
subversive  of  the  ancient  institution.  The  end  of  the 
ancient  Sabbath  was  the  commemoration  of  God's  resting 
from  His  works,  and  for  this  end,  the  very  day  of  the 
week  on  which  He  rested  was  most  wisely  selected. 
Now  we  maintain,  that  to  select  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  very  clay  on  which  He  began  His  works,  and  to 
select  and  separate  this  in  commemoration  of  another 
event— of  Christ's  resurrcction^s  wholly  to  set  aside  the 
ancient  Sabbath.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  essential 
deijarture  from  the  original  ordinance.  This  substitution, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  literal  as  well  as  virtual  abolition. 
Such  is  our  first  remark. — We  say,  secondly,  that  not  a 
word  is  uttered  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  first  day 
being  substituted  for  the  seventh.  Surely  so  striking  a 
change  would  not  have  been  made  in  a  universal  and 
perpetual  law  of  God  withotit  some  warning.  We  ask  for 
some  hint  of  this  modification  of  the  fourth  ccnunand- 
ment.  We  find  not  a  syllable. — We  say,  thirdly,  that  the 
first  Christians  knew  nothing  of  this  substitution.  Our 
evidence  here  is  complete.  The  first  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity were  Jews,  and  these  converts  had  at  first  no 
conception  of  the  design  of  Christianity  to  supersede  the 
law  of  Moses.  This  law  they  continued  to  observe  for 
years,  and  to  observe  it  as  rigorously  as  ever.  When  Paul 
visited  Jerusalem,  after  many  labours  among  the  Gentiles, 
the  elders  .said  unto  him,  "Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many 
thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are 
all  zealous  of  the  law."*  Of  course  they  all  observed  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  or  seventh  day  of  rest,  the  grcatebt  of 
Jewish  festivals,  whilst,  as  we  all  believe,  they  honoured 
also  the  first  day  -the  remembrancer  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion. This  state  of  things  existed  for  years  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  two  days  were  observed  together. 
Nothing  more  seems  necessary  to  disprove  unanswerably 
the  common  doctrine  that  the  Apostles  enjoined  ihe 
substitution  of  the  first  for  the  seventh  day. — We  will 
add  one  more  argument  Paul  commands  the  Colossian 
Christians  to  disregard  the  censures  of  those  who  judged 
or  condemned  them  for  not  observing  the  Sabbath.  *'  Let 
no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an 
holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days."t 
This  passage  is  very  plain.  It  is  evaded,  however,  by  the 
plea  that  the  word  "  Sabbath  "  was  u.sed  to  express  not 
only  the  seventh  day,  but  other  festivals  or  days  of  rest 
*  Acts  xxi.  30.  i  Col.  ii.  i6 


But  when  we  recollect  that  the  word  is  used  by  Paul  in 
this  place  without  any  exception  or  limitation,  and  that 
it  was  employed  at  that  time,  most  frequently  and  almost 
AvhoUy,  to  cx])ress  the  seventh  day,  or  weekly  Sabbath,  we 
shall  see  that  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for  sujjposing 
this  institution  to  be  intended  by  the  Apostle.  That  a 
Christian,  after  reading  this  passage,  should  "judge"  or 
condemn  his  brethren  for  questioning  or  rejecting  his 
particular  notion  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
slow  progress  of  tolerant  and  liberal  jirinciplcs  among 
men.  We  need  not  add,  after  these  remarks,  how  un- 
justifiable we  deem  it  to  enforce  particular  modes  of 
obscning  thisday,  by  an  array  of  associations. 

Having  thus  stated  what  seem  to  us  strong  reasons 
against  the  j>eq>etuiiy  of  the  ancient  Sabbath,  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  our  views  of  the 
Lord's-day,  and  although  the  subject  may  seem  foreign  to 
the  present  article,  wc  will  give  our  opinion  in  a  few 
words.  We  believe  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  to  b€ 
set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity, 
and  that  it  was  selected  for  this  end  jn  honour  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  To  this  view,  we  are  led  by  the 
following  considerations  :^ Wherever  the  Gospel  was 
preached,  its  professors  were  formed  into  churches  or 
congregations,  and  ministers  were  a])poinled  for  their 
instruction  or  cclifiration.  Wherever  Christianity  was 
planted,  societies  for  joint  religious  acts  and  improvement 
were  instituted,  ns  the  chief  me.ms  of  establishing  and 
diJTusing  it.  Now  it  is  plain  that  for  these  purposes  regular 
times  juust  have  been  prescribed  ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Christianstohold 
their  religious  assemblies  on  the  fiist  day  of  the  week — 
the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  This  we  learn  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  from  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church.  Wherever  Christianity  was 
sjjrcad,  the  first  day  was  established  as  the  season  of 
Christian  worship  and  instruction.  Such  are  the  grounds 
on  which  this  institution  rests.  We  regard  it  as  altogether 
a  Chriitian  ifiitUution, — as  having  its  origin  in  the 
Gospel,  -as  peculiar  to  the  new  dispensation  ;  and  we 
conceive  that  the  proper  obser\-ation  of  it  is  to  be  deter- 
mined wholly  by  the  sjurit  of  Christianity.  We  meet  in 
the  New  Testament  no  precise  rules  as  to  the  mode  of 
sjjending  the  Lords-day,  as  to  the  mode  of  worship  and 
teaching,  as  to  the  distribution  of  dme  not  given  to  public 
ser>-ices.  And  this  is  just  what  might  be  ex|>ected  ;  for 
the  Gospel  is  not  a  religion  of  precise  rules.  It  differs 
from  Judaism  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  free  character. 
It  gives  great  principles,  broad  views,  genera!,  prolific, 
all-comprehensive  precepts,  and  entrusts  the  application 
of  them  to  the  individual.  It  sets  before  us  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  nature,  the  spirit  which  we  should  cherish,  the 
virtues  which  constitute '*lhe  kingdom  of  heaven  within 
us,"  and  leaves  us  to  determine  for  ourselves,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  discipline  by  which  these  noble  ends  are  to 
be  secured.  Let  no  man,  then,  bind  what  Christ  has  left 
free.  The  modes  of  worship  and  teaching  on  the  Lord*s- 
day  are  not  prescribed,  and  who  will  say  ihat  they  cannot  be 
improved  ?  One  reason  of  (he  neglect  and  limited 
influence  of  this  institution  is  that,  as  now  observed,  it 
does  not  correspond  sufficiently  to  the  wants  of  our 
times  ;  and  we  fear  that  it  might  even  fall  into  contempt 
among  the  cultivated,  should  attempts  be  prosecuted  to 
carry  it  back  to  the  superstitious  rigour  by  which  it  \vas 
degraded  in  a  former  age. 
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The  Associations  for  promoting  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  propose  several  objects,  in  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  heartily  concur,  but  which,  from  their  nature, 
are  not  susceptible  of  precise  definition  or  regulation,  and 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left  where  Christianity  has 
left  them,  to  the  consciences  of  individuals.  They  un- 
doubtedly intend  to  discountenance  labour  on  Sunday. 
Now,  generally  speaking,  abstinence  from  labour  seems 
to  us  a  plain  duty  of  the  day ;  for  we  see  not  how  its  ends 
can  otherwise  be  accomplished  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tcnL  We  do  not  Mieve,  indeed,  that  this  abstinence 
was  rigidly  practised  by  the  first  Christians  at  Jenisalem, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  up  the  seventh  day  to  entire 
rest,  and  whose  social  duties  could  hardly  have  admitted 
the  sarne  appropriation  of  the  following  day.  Neither  do 
we  believe  that  the  converts  who  wore  made  among  the 
class  of  slaves  in  heathen  countries,  abstained  from 
labour  on  the  first  day  of  the  week;  for,  in  so  doing,  ihey 
would  have  cx|K)sed  themselves  to  the  severest  punish- 
ments, even  to  death,  and  we  have  no  intimation  that 
this  portion  of  believers  were  regularly  cut  oflT  hy  martyr- 
dom. \Kc  know,  however,  that  the  early  Christians,  in 
proijortion  as  they  were  relieved  from  the  restrictions  of 
Heathenism  and  Judaism,  made  tlie  Lord's-day  a  season 
of  abstinence  from  labour;  and  the  arguments  for  so 
doing  are  so  obvious  and  strong,  that  later  Christians 
have  concurred  with  them,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice. 
On  this  jxtini  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  difference.  The 
change  of  Sunday  into  a  working  day  we  should  condemn 
as  earnestly  as  any  of  our  brethren.  At  the  same  time, 
we  feci  that,  in  this  particular,  a  Jewish  rigour  Ls  not  to 
be  imposed  on  Christians,  and  that  there  are  exigencies 
jiJstifying  toil  on  the  first  day.  which  must  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual judgment  The  great  puri)0ses  of  (his  festival 
may  certainly  be  accomplished  without  that  scrupulous, 
anxious  shunning  of  every  kind  of  work  which  marked  a 
Jewish  Sabbath,  and  which,  however  proper  under  a 
ser\'ilc  disjwnsation,  and  in  an  age  of  darkness,  would  be 
in  us  superstilioa  We  do  not,  for  example,  think  Chris- 
tians bound  to  prepare  on  Saturday  every  meal  for  the 
following  day.  or  to  study  through  the  week  how  to 
remove  the  necessity  of  every  bodily  exertion  on  the 
approaching  Sunday.  \Ve  think,  too,  that  cases  may 
occur  which  justify  severe  toil  on  this  day :  and  we  should 
judge  a  man  unfaithful  to  himself  and  his  family,  un- 
grateful lo  Providence,  and  superstitious,  who  should  lose 
a  crop  rather  than  har\'est  it  during  the  portion  of  time 
ordinarily  set  apart  for  Christian  worship.  On  these 
points  Christianity  has  left  us  free.  'J'he  individual  must 
be  his  own  judge,  and  we  deprecate  the  attempts  of 
societies  to  legislate  on  this  indefinite  subject  for  their 
fellow-Christians. 

Another  purpose  of  the  associations  of  which  we  speak 
is  to  slop  the  mail  on  Sunday.  On  this  point  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  most  conscien- 
tious men.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  a  former 
number  of  this  work,  there  was  an  article  on  the  Sabbath, 
diMouraging  this  attempt  to  interrupt  the  mail  We 
think  it  right  to  say,  that  among  the  contributors  to  this 
work,  and  among  its  best  friends,  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
exist*  in  regard  to  this  difficult  (luestion.  In  one  respect, 
however,  we  all  agree;  and  that  is,  in  the  inexpediency  of 
organising,  in  opposition  to  the  Sunday  mail,  a  vast  asso- 
ciation, which  may  be  easily  perverted  to  political 
purposes,  which,  from  its  vcr)'  object,  will  be  tempted  to 
meddle  With  Government,  and  which,  by  setting  \x\i  a  con- 


certed and  joint  cry,  may  overpower  and  load  with 
reproach  the  most  conscientious  men  in  the  community. 
Another  purpose  of  these  associations  is  to  discourage 
travelling  on  the  Ix)rd's-day.  Nothing  can  well  be  plainer 
than  that  unneccssar)-  travelling  on  this  day  is  repugnant 
to  its  duties  and  design,  and  is  to  be  reproved  in  writing, 
preaching,  and  conversation.  By  unnecessary  travelling, 
we  mean  that  which  is  not  required  by  some  particular 
exigency.  When  we  consider,  however,  that  in  such  a 
community  as  ours,  distinguished  by  extent  and  variety 
of  intercourse,  exigencies  must  continually  occur,  we  feel 
that  here  is  another  point  with  which  societies  have  no 
right  to  interfere,  and  which  must  be  left  to  the  conscience 
of  the  individual.  In  such  a  community  as  ours,  how 
many  persons  may  be  found  on  every  Sunday,  the  state 
of  whose  health,  the  state  of  whose  families,  the  state  of 
whose  affairs,  may  require  them  to  travel  ?  It  may 
happen  that  another^s  property  confided  to  our  care  may 
be  lost,  that  a  good  object  may  fail,  that  some  dying  or 
departing  friend  may  go  from  us  unseen,  if  on  this  day 
we  win  not  begin  or  pursue  a  journey.  How  often  is  it 
difficult  for  the  traveller  to  find  an  inn,  the  quiet  and 
comforts  of  which  make  it  a  fit  residence  for  Sunday  ? 
An  association  against  travelling  on  Sunday  seems  to  us 
a  very  hazardous  expedient ;  and  its  members,  we  think, 
will  be  fortunate  if  they  escape  the  guilt  of  censorious- 
ness  and  dictation  on  a  subject  which  Pro\idence  has 
plainly  exempted  from  human  legislation.  Wc  know 
that  it  will  be  said  that  the  license  which  we  give  by 
these  remarks  will  he  abused ;  and  of  this  we  have  no 
doubt.  We  know  no  truth,  no  privilege,  no  pwjwer,  no 
blessing,  no  right,  which  is  not  abused.  But  is  liberty  to 
be  denied  to  inen  because  they  often  turn  it  into  licen- 
tiousness ?  We  have  read  of  certain  sects  which  have 
denounced  indiscriminately  all  sports  and  relaxations, 
because  these,  if  allowed,  will  be  carried  to  excess ;  and 
of  others,  which  have  prescribed  by  laws  the  plainest, 
coarsest  dress,  because  ornament,  if  in  any  measure 
tolerated,  would  certainly  grow  up  into  extravagance  and 
vanity.  And  is  this  degrading  legislation  never  to  end? 
Are  men  never  to  be  trusted  to  themselves?  Is  it  God's 
method  to  hem  them  in  with  precise  prescriptions  ? 
Does  Providence  leave  nothing  to  individual  discretion? 
Does  Providence  withhold  every  privilege  which  may  be 
abused  ?  Docs  Christianity  enjoy  an  exact,  unvar>-ing 
round  of  services  because  reason  and  conscience,  il 
allowed  to  judge  of  duty,  will  often  be  misguided  by 
parlialitj'  and  passion  ?  How  liberal,  generous,  confid- 
ing, are  nature.  Providence,  and  Christianity,  in  their 
dealings  with  men  !  And  when  will  men  learn  to  exer- 
cise towards  one  another  the  same  Uberal  and  confiding 
spirit  ? 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  particular  pur- 
poses of  the  association  for  promoting  the  obsen'anec  of 
the  Sabbath.  Vso  say  their  *'  particular  purposes."  ^Ve 
ajiprehend  there  is  a  general  one  which  lurks  in  a  portion 
of  their  members,  which  few,  perhaps,  have  stated  vcr>' 
dblinctly  lo  themselves,  but  which  is  not  therefore  the 
less  real,  and  of  which  it  is  well  to  be  forewarned.  We 
apprehend  that  some,  and  not  a  small  party,  have  a 
vague  instinctive  feeling  that  the  kind  of  Christianiiy 
which  they  embrace  requires  for  its  diffusion  a  gloomy 
Sabbath,  the  Puritan  Sabbath  ;  and  we  incline  lo  believe 
tiiai  they  are  desirous  to  separate  the  Lord's-day  as  much 
as  possible  from  all  other  days,  to  make  it  a  season  of 
rigid  restraint,  that  it  may  be  a  preparation  for  a  system 
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(jEntlemen  of  thf.  Mercantile  Library  Company, — 
I  beg  you  to  consider  my  appearance  in  this  place  as  an 
expression  of  my  interest  in  this  and  in  kindred  institu- 
tions. I  welcome  them  as  signs  of  the  times,  as  promises 
and  means  of  increased  intellectual  acti\ity.  I  shall  be 
glad  if  a  good  word  or  a  friendly  effort  on  my  part  can  serve 
Ihem.  1  know  that  tl>e  lectures  delivered  before  such 
sc  ieties  are  called  suiierficial ;  but  this  does  not  dis- 
4.ourage  me.  All  human  productions,  even  those  of 
genius,  are  very  superficial,  compared  with  the  unfathom- 
able depths  of  truth.  The  simple  question  is,  Do  these 
lectures  rouse  the  mind  to  new  action?  Do  they  give  it 
new  objects  of  thought,  and  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge? 
1  am  sure  that  they  do;  and  therefore,  though  the  field 
is  sometimes  called  humble,  I  enter  it  with  pleasure.— 
\\\\\  you  allow  me  to  obscn'c  that,  to  render  lectures 
useful,  one  condition  is  necessary ;  they  must  be  frank, 
honest,  free.  He  who  speaks  must  speak  what  he 
thinks-^speak  courteously,  but  uncompromisingly.  What 
makes  our  communications  unprofitable  in  this  country 
is  the  dread  of  giving  offence,  now  to  the  majority,  and 
now  to  the  fashionable  or  refined.  We  speak  without 
force  because  not  true  to  our  convictions.  A  lecturer 
will,  of  course,  desire  to  wound  no  man's  prejudices  or 
feelings;  but  his  first  duly  is  to  truth  ;  his  chief  power 
lies  in  simple,  natural,  strong  utterance  of  what  he 
believes;  and  he  should  put  confidence  in  his  hearers 
that  the  tone  of  manly  sincerity  will  be  responded  to  by 
candour  and  good-will. 

The  subject  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  the  Present 
Age ;  a  vast  theme,  demanding  volumes.  An  age  is  needed 
to  expound  an  age  :  and,  of  course,  little  is  to  be  exjwcted 
in  a  brief  hour.  I  profess  no  great  understanding  of  the 
subject,  though  I  have  given  it  much  thought.  In  truths 
it  cannot  be  grasped,  as  yet,  by  the  highest  intellect. 
This  age  is  the  result,  issue,  of  all  former  ages.  All  are 
|K)uring  themselves  into  it  The  stmggles,  pa.ssions,  dis- 
roveries,  revolutions  of  all  former  time  survive  in  their 
influences  on  the  present  moment  To  inter])rel  the 
j^resent  thoroughly  we  must  understand  and  unfold  all 
the  past  ^rhis  work  I  shall  not  undertake.  I  am  not 
now  to  be  a  historian.  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  compel 
you  to  journey  backward  to  the  Deluge  or  to  Paradise.  I 
j^hall  look  only  at  the  present ;  nor  do  I  think  of  unfold- 
ing all  the  present  I  shall  seize  on  a  single  characteristic 
of  our  age,  if  not  the  profoundest,  yet  the  most  promi- 
nent and  the  best  fitted  to  an  address  like  the  present  In 
performing  this  task  my  aim  will  be  to  speak  Ihe  simple 
truth.  1  wish  to  say  what  the  age  is,  not  to  l>e  its  advo- 
cate :  and  yet  I  hope  to  lead  you  to  look  tenderly  and 
trustfully  on  it,  to  love  it,  and  to  resolve,  with  generous, 
stout  hearts,  iljat  you  will  8er\e  it  as  far  as  God  may  give 
you  ability. 

In  U>oking  at  our  .ige  I  am  struck  immediately  with 
one  commanding  characteristic,  and  tliat  is,  the  tendency 


in  all  its  movements  to  expansion,  to  diffusion,  to  tmiver- 
salily.  To  this  I  ask  your  attention.  This  tendency  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  restriction, 
narrowness,  monopoly,  which  has  prevailed  in  past  age*. 
Human  action  is  now  freer,  more  unconfined.  All  goods, 
advantages,  helps,  are  more  open  to  all.  The  privileged, 
petted  individual  is  becoming  less,  and  the  human  race 
are  becoming  more.  The  multitude  is  rising  from  the 
dust.  Once  we  heard  of  the  few — now  we  hear  of  the 
many  ;  once  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  [KUt,  now  of  the 
rights  of  all.  We  are  looking  as  never  before  through  the 
disguises,  envelopments  of  ranks  and  classes  to  the 
common  nature  which  lies  below  them,  and  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  ever)'  being  who  partakes  of  it  has  noble 
powers  to  cultivate,  solemn  duties  to  perform,  inalienable 
rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny  to  accomplish.  The  grand 
idea  of  humanity,  of  the  importance  of  man  as  man,  Ls 
spreading  silently  but  surely.  Not  that  the  worth  of  the 
human  being  is  at  all  understood  as  it  should  be  ;  but  the 
truth  is  glimmering  through  the  darkness,  A  faint  con- 
sciousness of  it  has  seized  on  tlie  public  mind.  Even  the 
most  abject  portions  of  society  are  visited  by  some  dreams 
of  a  better  condition  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
grand  doctrine  that  ever)'  human  being  should  have  the 
means  of  self-culture — of  progress  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  of  health,  comfort,  and  happiness,  of  exercising 
the  powers  and  affections  of  a  man — this  is  slowly  taking 
its  place  as  the  highest  social  truth.  That  the  world  was 
made  for  all,  and  not  for  a  few  :  that  society  is  to  care  for 
all ;  that  no  human  being  shall  perish  but  through  liis 
own  fault ;  that  the  great  end  oi  Government  is  to  spread 
a  shield  over  the  rights  of  all — ^these  proix)sitions  arc 
growing  into  axioms,  and  the  spirit  of  them  is  coming 
forth  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 

If  we  look  at  the  various  movements  of  our  age,  wc 
shall  see  in  them  this  tendency  to  universality  and  diffusion. 
Look  first  at  Science  and  Literature.  Where  is  Science 
now?  Locked  up  in  a  few  colleges,  or  royal  societies,  or 
inaccessible  volumes  ?  Are  its  experiments  mysteries  for 
a  few  privileged  eyes  ?  Are  its  portals  guarded  by  a  dark 
phraseology  which  to  the  multitude  is  a  foreign  tongue  ? 
No ;  Science  has  now  left  her  retreats,  her  shades,  her 
selected  company  of  votaries,  and  with  familiar  tone 
begun  the  work  of  instructing  the  race.  Through  the 
i;ress,  discoveries  and  theories  once  the  monopoly  of 
philosophers  have  become  the  properly  of  the  multitude. 
Its  professors,  heard  not  long  ago  in  the  university  or 
some  narrow  school,  now  speak  in  the  mechanic  institute. 
The  doctrine  that  the  labourer  should  understand  the 
principles  of  his  art,  should  be  able  to  explain  the  laws 
and  processes  which  he  turns  to  account,  that,  instead  of 
working  as  a  machine,  he  should  join  intelligence  to  his 
toil,  is  no  longer  listened  to  as  a  dream.  Science,  onrc 
the  greatest  of  distinctions,  is  becoming  popular.  A  lady 
gives  us  i;on\ersations  on  Chemistry,   revealing  to  the 
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minds  of  our  youth  vast  laws  of  the  universe  which  fifty 
years  ago  had  not  dawned  on  the  greatest  minds.  The 
school-books  of  our  children  contnin  grand  views  of  the 
Creation.  There  are  parts  of  our  country  in  which 
Lyceums  spring  tip  in  almost  every  village  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  aid  in  the  study  of  natural  science.  The 
characteristic  of  our  age,  then,  is  not  the  improvement 
of  science,  rapid  as  this  is,  so  much  as  its  extension  to 
ail  men. 

The  same  characteristic  will  appear  if  we  inquire  into 
the  use  now  made  of  science.  Is  it  simply  a  matter  of 
speculation,  a  topic  of  discourse,  an  employment  of  the 
intellect?  In  this  case,  the  multitude,  with  all  their 
means  of  instruction,  would  find  in  it  only  a  hurried 
gratification.  But  one  of  the  distinctions  of  our  lime  is 
that  science  has  passed  from  speculation  into  life. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  pursued  enough  for  its  intellectual  and 
contemplative  uses.  It  is  sought  as  a  mighty  power,  by 
which  nature  is  not  only  to  be  opened  to  thought,  but  to 
be  subjected  to  our  needs.  It  is  conferring  on  us  that 
dominion  over  earth,  sea,  and  air,  which  was  prophesied 
in  the  first  command  given  to  man  by  his  Maker;  and 
this  dominion  is  now  employed,  not  to  exalt  a  few,  but  to 
multiply  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  life  for  the  multi- 
tude of  men.  Science  has  become  an  inexhaustible 
mechanician  ;  and  by  her  forges,  and  mills,  and  steam- 
cars,  and  printer's  presses,  is  bestowing  on  millions,  not 
only  comforts,  but  luxuries  which  were  once  the  distinction 
of  a  few. 

Another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  science  to 
expansion  and  universality  may  be  found  in  its  aims  and 
objects.  Science  has  burst  all  bounds  and  is  aiming  to 
comprehend  the  universe,  and  thuy  it  multiplies  fields  of 
inquiry  for  all  orders  of  minds.  There  is  no  province 
of  nature  which  it  does  not  invade.  Not  content  with 
exploring  the  darkest  periods  of  human  histor)',  it  goes 
behind  the  birth  of  the  human  race,  and  studies  the 
stupendous  changes  which  our  globe  experienced  for 
hundreds  of  centuries,  to  become  prepared  for  man's 
abode.  Not  content  with  researches  into  visible  nature, 
it  is  putting  forth  all  its  energies  to  detect  the  laws  of 
invisible  and  imponderable  matter.  Difficulties  only 
provoke  it  to  new  efforts.  It  would  by  open  the  secrets  of 
the  polar  ocean  and  of  untrodden  barbarous  lands.  Above 
all  it  investigates  the  laws  of  social  progress,  of  arts  and 
institutions  of  Government  and  political  economy,  pro- 
posing as  its  great  end  the  alleviation  of  all  human 
burdens,  the  weal  of  all  the  members  of  the  human  race. 
In  truth,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  our  age  than 
the  vast  range  of  inquiry  which  is  opening  more  and  more 
to  the  multitude  of  men.  'I'hought  frees  the  old  bounds 
to  which  men  used  to  confine  themselves.  It  holds 
nothing  too  sacred  for  investigation.  It  calls  the  past  to 
account,  and  treats  hoary  opinions  as  if  they  were  of 
yesterday's  growth.  No  reverence  drives  it  back.  No 
great  name  terrifies  it.  The  foundations  of  what  seems 
most  settled  must  be  explored  Undoubtedly  this  is  a 
perilous  tendency.  Men  forget  the  limits  of  their  powers. 
They  question  the  infinite,  the  unsearchable,  with  an 
audacious  self-reliance.  They  shock  pious  and  revering 
minds,  and  rush  into  an  extravagance  of  doubt  more  un- 
philosophical  and  foolish  than  the  weakest  credulity. 
Still,  in  this  dangerous  wildness  we  see  what  I  am 
statmg,  the  tendency  to  expansion  in  the  movements 
o{  thought 

1  nave  hitherto  spoken  of  science  ;  and  what  is  true  of 


science  is  still  more  true  of  Literature.  Books  are  now 
placed  within  reach  of  all.  Works  once  too  costly  except 
for  the  opulent  are  now  to  be  found  on  the  labourer's 
shelf.  Genius  sends  its  light  into  cottages.  The  great 
names  of  literature  are  become  household  words  among 
the  crowd.  Every  party,  religious  or  political,  scatters  its 
sheets  on  all  the  winds.  We  may  lament,  and  too  justly, 
the  small  comparative  benefit  as  yet  accomplished  by  this 
agency ;  but  this  ought  not  to  surprise  or  discourage  us. 
In  our  present  stage  of  improvement,  books  of  little 
worth,  deficient  in  taste  and  judgment,  and  ministering  to 
men's  prejudices  and  passions,  will  almost  certainly  be 
circulated  too  freely.  Men  are  never  very  wise  and  select 
in  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  Mi.stake,  error,  is  the 
discipline  through  which  we  advance.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that,  silently,  books  of  a  higher  order  are  taking  ])lace 
of  the  worthless.  Happily,  the  instability  of  the  human 
mind  works  sometimes  for  good  as  well  as  evil.  Men 
grow  tired  at  length  even  of  amusements.  Works  of 
fiction  cease  to  interest  them  ;  and  they  turn  from  novels 
to  books  which,  having  their  origin  in  deep  princijdes 
of  our  nature,  retain  their  hold  of  the  human  mind 
for  ages.  At  any  rate,  we  see  in  the  present  difliusion 
of  literature  the  tendency  to  universality  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

The  same  tendency  will  ap[>ear  if  we  consider  the  kind 
of  literature  which  is  obtaining  the  widest  favour.  The 
works  of  genius  of  our  age  breathe  a  spirit  of  universal 
sympathy.  The  great  poet  of  our  times,  Wordsworth — 
one  of  the  few  who  are  to  live — has  gone  to  common  life, 
to  the  feelings  of  our  universal  nature,  to  the  obscure  and 
neglected  portions  of  society,  for  beautiful  and  touching 
themes.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  said  that  he  has  shed  over 
these  the  charms  of  his  genius,  as  if  in  themselves  they 
had  nothing  grand  or  lovely.  Genius  is  not  a  creator,  in 
the  sense  of  fancying  or  feigning  what  does  not  exist  Its 
distinction  is  to  discern  more  of  truth  than  common 
minds.  It  sees  under  disguises  and  humble  forms  ever- 
lasting beauty.  This  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Wordsworth 
to  discern  and  reveal  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  in  the 
common  human  heart  He  has  revealed  the  loveliness  of 
the  primitive  feelings  of  the  universal  affections  of  the 
human  soul.  The  grand  truth  which  per\ades  his  poetry 
is  that  the  beautiful  is  not  confined  to  the  rare,  the 
new,  the  distant — to  scenery  and  modes  of  life  open  only 
to  the  few;  but  that  it  is  poured  forth  profusely  on  the 
common  earth  and  sky,  that  it  gleams  from  the  loneliest 
flower,  that  it  lights  up  the  humblest  sphere,  that  the 
sweetest  affections  lodge  in  lowly  hearts,  that  there  is 
sacredness,  dignity,  and  loveliness  in  lives  which  few  eyes 
rest  on^thalj  even  in  the  absence  of  all  intellecluni 
culture,  the  domestic  relations  can  quietly  nourish  that 
disinterestedness  which  is  the  element  of  all  greatness, 
and  without  which  intellectual  power  is  a  splendid 
deformity.  Wordsworth  is  the  i)oet  of  humanity;  he 
teaches  reverence  for  our  universal  nature;  he  breaks 
down  the  factitious  barriers  betw^een  human  hearts. 

The  same  is  true  in  an  inferior  degree  of  Scott,  whose 
tastes,  however,  were  more  aristocratic  Scott  had  a 
childish  love  of  rank,  titles,  show,  pageants,  and,  in 
general,  looked  with  keener  eye  on  the  outward  fife  than 
into  the  soul.  Still,  he  had  a  human  heart,  and  sympa- 
thised with  his  race.  With  few  excejjtions,  he  wxs  just 
to  all  his  human  brethren.  A  reconciling  spirit  breathes 
through  his  writings.  He  seizes  on  the  interesting  and 
beautiful  features  in  all  conditions  of  life;  give  us  bursts 
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of  tender  and  noble  feelings  even  from  rude  natures;  and 
continually  knits  some  new  lie  between  the  reader  and 
the  vast  varieties  of  human  nature  which  start  up  under 
his  teeming  pen.  He  delighted,  indeed,  in  Highland 
chiefs,  in  border  thieves  and  murderers,  in  fierce  men  and 
fierce  encounters.  But  he  had  an  eye  to  catch  the  stream 
of  sweet  affections  as  it  wound  its  way  through  humble 
life.  What  light  hxs  Jeanie  Deans  shed  on  the  path  of 
the  obscure!  He  was  too  wanting  in  the  religious  senti- 
ment to  comprehend  the  solemn  bearing,  the  stem 
grandeur  of  the  Puritans.  But  we  must  not  charge  with 
narrowness  a  writer  who  embodied  in  a  Jewish  maiden 
his  highest  conceptions  of  female  nobleness. 

Another  WTiter  illustrating  the  lil)eralising,  all  hannoni- 
sing  tendency  of  our  times  is  Dickens,  whoso  genius  has 
sought  and  found  subjects  of  thrilling  interest  in  the 
passions,  sufferings,  virtues  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
He  shows  that  life  in  its  rudest  forms  may  wear  a  tragic 
grandeur;  that,  amidst  follies  and  sensual  excesses,  pro- 
voking laughter  or  scorn,  the  moral  feelings  do  not  wholly 
die;  and  that  the  haunts  of  the  blackest  crimes  are  some- 
times lighted  up  by  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
noblest  souls.  He  has,  indeed,  greatly  erred  in  turning 
so  often  the  degradation  of  humanity  into  matter  of  sport ; 
but  the  tendency  of  his  dark  pictures  is  to  awaken  sym- 
I>athy  with  our  race,  to  change  the  unfeeling  indifference 
which  has  prevailed  towards  the  depressed  multitude  into 
stjrrowful  and  indignant  sensibility  totheirwrongs  and  woes. 

'I'he  remarks  now  made  on  literature  might  be  extended 
to  the  Fine  Arts.  In  these  we  see,  too,  the  tendency  to 
universality.  It  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  great  artists 
has  died  out;  but  the  taste  for  their  works  is  spreading. 
By  the  improvements  of  engraving,  and  the  invention  of 
<*asis,  the  genius  of  the  great  masters  is  going  abroad. 
Their  conceptions  are  no  longer  pent  up  in  galleries  open 
to  liut  few,  but  meet  us  in  our  homes,  and  are  the  house- 
hold pleasures  of  millions.  AVorks  designed  for  the  halls 
and  eyes  of  em|>erors,  jxtj^es,  and  nobles,  find  their  way, 
in  no  |>oor  representations,  into  humble  dwellings,  and 
somelimes  give  a  consciousness  of  kindred  powers  to  the 
child  of  poverty.  The  art  of  drawing,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  most  of  the  fine  arts,  and  is  the  best  educa- 
tion of  the  eye  for  nature,  is  becoming  a  branch  of 
common  education,  and  in  some  countries  is  tatight  in 
schools  to  which  all  classes  are  admitted. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  remark  of  the  most  striking 
feature  of  our  times,  and  showing  its  tendency  to  univer- 
sa1ity»  and  tlut  is  the  unparalleled  and  constantly 
accelerated  diffusion  of  Edur^ition.  This  greatest  of  arts, 
as  yet  little  understood,  is  making  sure  progress,  because 
its  principles  arc  more  and  more  sought  in  the  common 
nature  of  man:  and  the  great  truth  is  spreading,  that 
ever)'  man  has  a  right  to  its  aid.  Accordingly  education 
is  t>cc(»ming  the  work  of  nations.  Even  in  the  dcsjwtic 
C'lOvernmenLs  of  Euro^>e.  schools  arc  open  for  ever)*  child 
without  <listinction:  and  not  only  the  elements  of  reading 
and  writing,  but  music  and  drawing,  are  tnughl,  and  a 
founti.ition  IS  laid  fiir  future  progress  in  histor>%  geography, 
nnd  physical  sience.  The  gre-atcst  roinds  arc  at  work  on 
popular  cdutation.  The  revenues  of  States  are  applied 
moil  lilxTally,  not  to  the  universities  for  the  few,  but  to 
the  common  sc  hools.  Undoubtedly  much  remains  to  be 
done;  csi»ccially  a  new  rank  in  society  is  to  be  given  to 
ihe  lc«irhcr;  but  even  in  this  respect  a  rc\x)lution  has 
commenced^  and  we  arc  beginning  to  look  on  the  guides 
of  ihc  young  aa  the  thief  benefactors  of  mankind. 


I  thought  that  I  had  finished  my  illustrations  on  this 
point;  but  there  has  suddenly  occurred  to  me  another 
sign  of  the  tendency  to  universal  intellectual  action  in 
this  countT)',  a  sign  which  we  are  prone  to  smile  at,  but 
which  is  yet  worthy  of  notice.  I  refer  to  the  commonness 
among  us  of  Public  Speaking,  If  we  may  trust  our 
newspa|>ers,  we  are  a  nation  of  orators.  Every  meeting 
overflows  with  elorjuence.  Men  of  all  conditions  find 
a  tongue  for  public  debate.  Undoubtedly  there  is  more 
sound  than  sense  in  our  endless  speeches  before  all  kinds 
of  assemblies  and  societies.  But  no  man,  I  think,  can 
attend  our  public  meetings  without  being  struck  with 
the  force  and  propriety  of  expression  in  multitudes  whose 
condition  has  confined  them  to  a  very  imperfect  culture. 
This  exercise  of  the  intellect,  which  has  almost  become  a 
national  characteristic,  is  not  to  be  under-valued.  Speech 
is  not  merely  the  dress,  as  it  is  often  called,  but  the  very 
body  of  thought  It  is  to  the  intellect  what  the  muscles 
are  to  the  principle  of  physical  life.  The  mind  acts  and 
strengthens  itself  through  words.  It  is  a  chaos  till  de- 
fined, organised  by  language.  The  attempt  to  give  clear, 
precise  utterance  to  thought  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
processes  of  mental  discipline.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
doubtful  sign  of  the  growing  intelligence  of  a  people 
when  the  power  of  expression  is  cultivated  extensively 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  multitudes.  We  have  here 
one  invaluable  influence  of  popular  institutions.  They 
])resent  at  the  same  moment  to  a  whole  people  great 
subjects  of  thought,  and  bring  multitudes  to  the  earnest 
discussion  of  them.  Here  are,  indeed,  moral  dangers; 
but  still,  strong  incitements  to  general  intellectual  action. 
It  is  in  such  stirring  schools,  after  all,  that  the  mind  of  a 
people  is  chiefly  formed  Events  of  deep  general  in- 
terest quicken  us  more  than  formal  teaching ;  and  bj* 
these  the  civilised  world  is  to  be  more  and  more  trained 
to  thought. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  intellectual  movements  of  our 
times  the  tendency  to  exfiansion,  to  universality  ;  and 
this  must  continue.  It  is  not  an  accident,  or  on  incx- 
i:»licable  result,  or  a  violence  on  nature  ;  it  is  founded  in 
eternal  truth.  Ever)'  mind  was  made  for  gro^nh,  for 
knowledge  ;  and  its  nature  is  sinned  against  when  it  is 
doomed  to  ignorance.  The  di\ine  gift  of  intelligence 
was  bestowed  for  higher  uses  than  bodily  labour,  than  to 
make  hewers  of  wood,  drawers  of  water,  ploughmen,  or 
sen-ants.  Every  being  so  gifted  is  intended  to  acquaint 
himself  with  God  and  his  works,  and  to  perform  wisely 
and  disinterestedly  the  duties  of  life  Accordingly,  when 
we  see  the  multitude  of  men  beginning  to  thirst  for 
knowledge,  for  intellectual  action,  for  something  more 
than  an  animal  life,  we  see  the  great  design  of  nature 
about  to  be  accomplished ;  and  society,  having  received 
this  impulse,  will  never  rest  till  it  shall  have  taken  such  a 
form  as  will  place  w^ithin  ever}-  man's  reach  the  means  of 
intellectual  culture.  This  is  the  revolution  to  which  we 
are  tending ;  and  without  this  all  outward  jKiliiical 
changes  would  l>e  but  children's  play,  leaving  the  great 
work  of  society  yet  to  be  done 

I  have  now  viewed  the  age  in  its  Intellectual  aspects. 
If  we  look  next  at  its  Religious  movements,  we  shall  see 
in  these  the  same  tendency  to  universality.  It  is  more 
and  more  understood  that  religious  tnith  is  every  man's 
property  and  right ;  that  it  is  committed  to  no  order  or 
indi>~idua1,  to  no  priest,  minister,  student,  or  sage,  to  be 
given  or  kept  hack  at  will ;  but  that  every  nian  may  and 
should  seek  it  for  himself ;  that  every  man  is  to  see  with 
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his  own  mind,  as  well  as  with  his  own  eyes  ;  and  that 
Cod's  illuminating  spirit  is  alike  promised  to  ever)'  honest 
and  humble  seeker  after  truth.  This  recognition  of 
every  man's  right  of  judgment  appears  in  the  teachings 
of  all  denominations  of  Cliristians.  In  all,  the  tone  of 
authority  is  giving  place  to  that  of  reason  and  persuasion. 
Men  of  all  ranks  are  more  and  more  addressed  as  those 
who  must  weigh  and  settle  for  themselves  the  grandest 
truths  of  religion. 

The  same  tendency  to  universality  is  seen  in  the 
generous  toleration  which  marks  our  times,  in  comparison 
with  the  past.  Men,  in  general  cannot  now  endure  to 
think  that  their  own  narrow  church  holds  all  the  goodness 
on  the  earth.  Religion  is  less  and  less  regarded  as  a 
name,  a  form,  a  creed,  a  church,  and  more  and  more  afi 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  works  under  all  forms  and  all 
sects.  True,  much  intolerance  remains ;  its  separating 
walls  arc  not  fallen  ;  hut,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  no 
longer  reach  to  the  clouds.  Many  of  them  have  crumbled 
away,  till  the  men  whom  they  sever  can  shake  hands 
and  exchange  words  of  fellowship,  and  recognise  in  one 
another's  faces  the  features  of  brethren. 

At  the  present  day,  the  grand  truth  of  religion  is  more 
and  more  brought  out ;  I  mean  the  truth,  that  God  is 
the  Univer5ial  Father,  that  every  soul  is  inilnitely  precious 
to  Him,  that  He  has  no  favourites,  no  partial  attach- 
ments, no  respect  of  ijcrsuns,  that  He  desires  alike  the 
virtue  and  everlasting  good  of  all.  In  the  city  of  Penn 
I  cannot  but  remember  the  lcstiu»ony  to  this  truth  borne 
by  George  Fox  and  his  followers,  who  planted  themselves 
on  the  grand  principle  that  God*s  illuruinating  spirit  is 
shed  on  every  soul,  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  Christ- 
endom, hut  through  the  whole  earth.  This  universal, 
im[iartial  love  of  God  is  manifested  to  us  more  and  more 
by  science,  which  reveals  to  us  vast,  all-pervading  laws  of 
nature,  administered  with  no  favouritism,  and  designed 
for  the  good  of  all.  I  know  that  this  [>rinci])Ie  is  not 
universally  received  Men  have  always  been  inclined  to 
frame  a  local,  partial,  national,  or  sectarian  CJod,  to  shut 
up  the  Infinite  One  in  some  petty  enclosure ;  but  at  this 
moment  larger  views  of  God  are  .so  far  extended  that 
ihey  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  age 

If  we  next  consider  by  whom  religion  is  taught,  we 
shall  see  the  same  tendency  to  diffusion  and  universality. 
Religious  teaching  is  passing  into  all  hands.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  a  monopoly.  For  example,  what  an  im- 
mense amount  of  instruction  is  communicated  in  Sunday- 
schools  !  These  arc  spreading  over  the  Christian  world, 
and  through  these  the  door  of  teaching  is  open  to 
crowds — to  almost  all,  indeed,  who  would  bear  a  part  in 
spreading  religion.  In  like  manner  associations  of  vast 
extent  are  springing  up  in  our  cities  for  the  teaching  of 
the  [X)or.  By  these  means  woman,  especially,  is  be- 
coming an  evangelist.  She  is  not  only  a  priestess  in  her 
own  home,  instilling  with  sweet,  loving  voice  the  first 
truths  of  religion  into  the  opening  mind,  but  she  goes 
abroad  on  missions  of  piety.  Woman,  in  one  age  made 
man's  drudge,  and  in  another  his  toy,  is  now  sharing 
more  and  more  with  him  the  highest  labours.  Through 
die  press,  especially,  she  is  heard  far  and  wide.  The 
press  is  a  mightier  power  than  the  pulpit.  Hooks  out- 
strip the  voice ;  and  woman,  availing  herself  of  this 
agency,  becomes  the  teacher  of  nations.  In  churches, 
where  she  may  not  speak,  her  hymns  are  sung ;  the 
inspirations  of  her  genius  are  felL  Thus  our  age  is 
breaking  down  the  monopolies  of  the  past. 


But  a  more  striking  illustration  remains.  One  of  the 
great  distinctions  of  our  times  is  found  in  the  more  clear 
and  vital  perception  of  the  truth,  that  the  universal,  im- 
partial love  which  is  the  glory  of  God  is  a  characteristic 
spirit  and  glory  of  Christianity.  To  this  we  owe  the 
extension  of  philanthropic  and  religious  effort  beyond  all 
former  experience.  How  much  we  are  better  on  the 
whole  than  former  times  I  do  not  say  ;  but  that  benevo- 
lence is  acting  on  a  larger  scale,  in  more  various  forms, 
to  more  distant  objects,  this  we  cannot  deny.  Call  it 
pretension,  or  enthusiasm,  or  what  you  will,  the  fact 
remains ;  and  it  attests  the  diffusive  tendencies  of  our 
times.  Benevolence  now  gathers  together  her  armies. 
Vast  associations  are  spread  over  whole  countries  for 
assailing  evils  which  it  is  thought  cannot  be  met  by  the 
single-handed.  There  is  hardly  a  form  of  evil  which  has 
not  awakened  some  antagonist  effort  ^Vssociatcd  bene 
volencc  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  and  cars  to  the  deaf,  and 
is  achieving  even  greater  wonders  ;  that  is,  it  approaches 
the  mind  without  the  avenues  of  eye  and  car,  and  gives 
to  the  hopelessly  bhnd  and  deaf  the  invaluable  know- 
ledge which  these  senses  afford  to  others.  Benevolence 
now  shuts  out  no  human  being,  however  low,  from  its 
regard.  It  goes  to  the  cull  of  the  criminal  with  words  of 
hope,  and  is  labouring  to  mitigate  public  j^unishment — 
to  make  it  the  instrument,  not  of  vengeance,  but  reform. 
It  remembers  the  slave,  jileads  his  cause  with  God  and 
man,  recogni-ses  in  him  a  human  brother,  respects  in 
him  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and  claims  for  him, 
not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  right,  that  freedom  without  which 
humanity  withers,  and  God's  child  is  degraded  into  a 
tool  or  a  brute.  Still  more,  benevolence  now  is  passing 
all  limits  of  country  and  ocean.  It  would  send  our  own 
best  blessing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  would  make 
the  wilderness  of  heathenism  bloom,  and  join  all  nations 
in  the  bonds  of  one  holy  and  loving  faith.  Thus,  if  we 
look  at  the  religious  movements  of  the  age,  we  see  in 
them  that  tendency  to  diffusion  and  universality  which 
have  named  as  its  most  striking  characteristic. 

Lot  me  briefly  point  out  this  same  tendency  in  Go 
vernment.  Here,  indeed,  it  is  too  obvious  for  illustration. 
To  what  is  the  civilised  world  tending?  To  jtopular  in- 
stitutions, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  influence  of 
the  people,  of  the  mass  of  men,  over  public  affairs.  A 
little  while  ago,  and  the  people  were  unknown  as  a  power 
in  the  State.  Now  they  are  getting  all  power  into  their 
hands.  Even  in  despotisms,  where  they  cannot  net 
through  institutions,  they  act  through  public  opinion. 
Intelligence  is  strength  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  many 
grow  intelligent,  they  must  guide  the  world.  Kings  and 
nobles  fill  less  and  less  place  in  history  ;  and  the  names 
of  men  who  once  were  lost  amitlst  the  glare  of  courts 
and  titles  are  now  written  there  imijerishably.  Once  his- 
tory did  not  know  that  the  multitude  existed,  except 
when  they  were  gathered  together  on  the  field  of  battle 
to  be  sabred  and  shot  down  for  the  glory  of  tliL-ir  masters. 
Now  they  are  coming  forward  into  the  foreground  of  her 
picture.  It  is  now  understood  that  Government  exists 
for  one  end,  and  one  alone ;  and  that  is  not  the  glory 
of  the  governor,  not  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  a  few,  but 
the  good,  the  safely,  tlie  rights  of  all.  Once  Government 
was  an  inherited  monopoly,  guarded  by  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right,  of  an  exclusive  commission  from  the  Most 
High.  Now  olhce  and  dignity  are  thrown  open  as  com- 
mon things,  and  nations  are  convulsed  by  the  multitude 
of  competitors  for  the  priyx  of  public  power.     Once  the 
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policy  of  Govcmmcnis  had  no  higher  end  than  to  con- 
centrate property  into  a  few  hands,  and  to  confirm  the 
relation  of  dependent  and  lord.  Now  it  aims  to  give  to 
each  the  means  of  acquiring  property,  and  of  carving  out 
his  fortune  for  himself.  Such  is  the  political  current 
of  our  times.  Many  look  on  it  with  dark  forebodings, 
as  on  a  desolating  torrent ;  while  others  liail  it  as  a 
fertilising  stream.  But  in  one  thing  both  agree  ;  whether 
torrent  or  stream,  the  mighty  current  exists,  and  over- 
flowSf  and  cannot  be  confined  ;  and  it  shows  us  in  the 
political,  as  in  the  other  movements  of  our  age,  ihe  ten- 
dency to  universality,  to  diffusioa 

I  shall  notice  hut  one  more  movement  of  the  age  as 
indicating  the  tendency  to  universality,  and  this  is  its 
Industr)'.  How  numlierless  are  the  forms  which  this 
takes  !  Into  how  many  channels  is  human  labour  pour- 
ing itself  forth  !  How  widely  spread  is  the  passion  for 
acquisition,  not  for  simple  means  of  subsistence,  but 
for  wealth  !  AVhat  vast  enteq^rises  agitate  the  community  ! 
What  a  r-jsh  into  all  the  departments  of  trade !  How 
next  to  universal  the  insanity  of  speculation  !  What  new 
arts  spring  up  !  Industr}'  pierces  the  forests,  and  startles 
with  her  axe  the  everla.siing  silenrc.  To  yon,  Gentlemen, 
commerce  is  the  commanding  interest ;  and  this  has  no 
limits  but  the  habitable  world.  It  no  longer  creeps  along 
the  shore  or  lingers  in  accustomed  tracks  ;  but  penetrates 
into  every  inlet,  plunges  into  the  heart  of  uncivilised 
lands,  sends  its  steamships  up  unexplored  rivers,  girdles 
the  earth  with  railroads,  and  thus  breaks  down  the 
estrangements  of  nations.  Commerce  is  a  nohle  calling. 
It  mediates  between  distant  nations,  and  makes  men's 
wants,  not,  as  formerly,  stimulants  lo  war,  but  bonds  of 
peace.  The  universal  intellectual  activity  of  which  I 
have  spoken  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  commerce, 
which  spreads  the  thoughts,  inventions,  and  writings  of 
great  men  over  the  earth,  and  gathers  scientific  and 
literary  men  everywhere  into  an  intellectual  republic  So 
it  carries  abroad  the  missionar)',  the  Bible,  the  Cross,  and 
is  giving  universality  to  true  religion.  Gentlemen,  allow 
me  to  exjjress  an  earnest  desire  and  hope  that  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  will  carry  on  their  calling  with 
these  generous  views.  I*ei  them  not  pursue  it  for  them- 
selves alone.  Let  them  rejoice  to  spread  improvements 
far  and  wide,  and  to  unite  men  in  more  friendly  ties. 
\/tX  them  adopt  maxims  of  trade  which  will  establish 
general  confidence.  Especially,  in  their  intercouriie 
with  less  cultivated  tribes,  let  them  feel  themselves  bound 
to  be  harbingers  of  civilisation.  Let  their  voyages  be 
missions  of  humanity,  useful  arts,  science  and  religion. 
It  is  a  painful  thought  that  commerce,  instead  of  en- 
lightening and  purifying  less  privileged  communities,  has 
loo  often  made  the  name  of  Christian  hateful  to  themj 
has  carried  to  the  savage,  not  our  useful  arts  and  mild 
faith,  but  weapons  of  war  and  the  intoxicating  draught. 
I  call  not  on  God  to  smite  with  his  lightnings,  to  over- 
whelm with  his  storms,  the  accursed  ship  which  goes 
to  the  ignorant,  rude  native,  freighted  with  poison  and 
death  ;  which  goes  to  add  new  ferocity  to  savage  life, 
new  licentiousness  to  savage  sensuality.  I  have  learned 
not  lo  call  down  fire  from  heaven.  But,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  God,  I  implore  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  not  to  use  the  light  of  a  higher 
civilisation  to  corrupt,  to  destroy  our  uncivilised  brethren. 
Brethren  they  arc,  in  those  rude  huts,  in  that  wild  attire. 
Estal)llsh  with  tliem  an  intercourse  of  usefulness,  justice, 
and  charity.     Before  ihcy  can  understand  the  name  of 


Christ,  let  them  see  his  spirit  in  those  by  whom  it  is 
borne.  It  has  been  said  that  the  commerce  of  our 
country  is  not  only  corrupting  uncivilised  countries,  but 
that  it  wears  a  deeper,  more  damning  stain ;  that,  in  spite 
of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  protest  of  nations,  it 
sometimes  lends  itself  lo  the  slave-trade;  that,  by  its 
capital,  and  acconuiiodatious,  and  swift  sailers,  and  false 
papers,  and  prostituted  fiag,  it  takes  jjart  in  tearing  the 
African  from  his  home  and  native  shore,  and  in  dooming 
him,  first  to  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  then 
to  the  hopelessness  of  perpetual  bondage.  Even  on  men 
so  fallen  I  call  down  no  curse.  May  they  find  forgive- 
ness from  God  through  the  i)ains  of  .sincere  repentance! 
but,  continuing  what  they  are,  can  I  help  shrinkuig  from 
them  as  among  tlie  most  infamous  of  their  race  ? 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  the  merchants  of  our 
country  on  another  subject.  The  time  is  come  when 
they  are  particularly  called  to  take  yet  more  generous 
views  of  their  vocation,  and  to  give  commerce  a  univer- 
sality as  yet  unknown.  I  refer  to  the  juster  principles 
which  are  gaining  ground  on  the  subject  of  free  trade, 
and  to  the  growing  disposition  of  nations  to  jjromote  it. 
Free  trade  ! — this  is  the  plain  duty  and  plain  interest 
of  the  human  race.  To  level  all  barriers  to  free  ex- 
change ;  to  cut  up  the  system  of  restriction,  root  and 
branch  ;  to  open  every  port  on  earth  to  every  product ; 
this  is  the  oflice  of  enlightened  humanity.  To  this  a 
free  nation  should  especially  pledge  itself.  Freedom  of 
the  seas  ;  freedom  of  harbours  ;  an  intercourse  of  nations, 
free  as  the  winds  ; — this  is  not  a  dream  of  philanthropists. 
We  arc  tending  towards  tt,  and  let  us  hasten  it.  Under 
a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civilisation  we  shall  look  back 
on  our  present  restrictions  as  we  do  on  the  swaddling 
bands  by  which  in  darker  times  the  human  body  was 
compressed.  The  growing  freedom  of  trade  is  another 
and  glorious  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  our  age  to 
universality. 

I  have  thus  aimed  to  show  in  the  principal  movements 
of  our  time  the  character  of  diffusion  and  universality, 
and  in  doing  this  I  have  used  language  implying  my  joy 
in  this  great  feature  of  our  age.  But  you  ttill  not  suppose 
that  I  sec  in  it  nothing  but  good.  Human  affairs  admit 
no  unmixed  good.  This  very  tendency  has  its  perils  and 
evils.  To  take  but  one  example ;  the  opening  of  va.st 
prospects  of  wealth  to  the  multitude  of  men  has  stirred 
up  a  fierce  competition,  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation,  a 
feverish,  insatiable  cupidity,  under  which  fraud,  bank- 
ruptcy, distrust,  distress  are  fearfully  multiplied,  so  that 
the  name  of  American  has  become  a  by-word  beyond  the 
ocean.  I  sec  the  danger  of  the  present  stale  of  society, 
perhaps  as  clearly  as  any  one.  But  still  I  rejoice  to  have 
been  born  in  this  age.  It  is  still  true  that  human  nature 
was  made  for  growth,  expansion;  this  is  its  i»roper  life, 
and  this  must  not  be  checked  because  it  has  perils.  The 
child,  when  it  shoots  up  into  youth,  exchanges  its  early 
re[50sc  and  security  for  new  passions,  for  strong  emotions, 
which  arc  full  of  danger;  but  would  we  keep  him  forever 
a  child  ?  Danger  we  cannot  avoid.  It  is  a  grand  element 
of  human  life.  We  ahv;iys  walk  on  precipices.  It  is 
vmmanly,  unwise,  it  shows  a  want  of  faith  in  God  and 
humanity,  to  deny  to  others  and  ourselves  free  scoi>e  and 
the  exjxinsion  of  our  best  powers  because  of  the  iMJssibIc 
collisions  and  pains  to  be  feared  from  extending  activity. 
Many,  indeed,  sigh  for  security  as  the  supreme  good. 
But  God  intends  us  for  something  better,  for  effort,  con- 
nict,  and  progress.     And  is  it  not  well  to  live  in  a  stirring 
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and  mighty  world,  even  though  we  siifTcr  from  it?  If  we 
look  at  outward  nature,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded 
with  vast  and  fearful  elt:inents — air,  sea,  and  fire — which 
someiimes  burst  al!  hounds,  and  ovenvhelm  man  and 
his  labours  in  ruin.  But  who  of  us  would  annihilate 
these  awful  forces,  would  make  the  ocean  a  standing  pool 
and  put  to  silence  the  loud  blast,  in  order  that  life  may 
escape  every  peril?  This  mysterious,  infinite,  irresistible 
might  of  nature,  breaking  out  in  countless  forms  and 
motions,  makes  nature  the  true  school  for  man,  and  gives 
it  all  its  interest  In  the  soul  siill  mightier  forces  are 
pent  up,  and  their  expansion  has  its  perils.  But  all  are 
from  God,  who  has  blended  with  them  checks,  restraints, 
balances,  rc-actions,  by  which  all  work  together  for  good. 
Let  us  never  forget  thai,  amidst  this  fearful  stir,  there  is 
a  paternal  Providence,  under  which  the  education  of  our 
race  has  gone  on,  and  a  higher  condition  of  humanity 
has  been  achieved. 

Thcre  are,  however,  not  a  few  who  have  painful  fears 
of  evil  from  the  restless,  earnest  action  which  we  have 
seen  spreading  itself  more  and  more  through  all  depart- 
ments of  society.  They  call  the  age,  wild,  lawless,  pre- 
sumptuous, without  reverence.  All  men  they  tell  us, 
are  bursting  their  spheres,  quhting  their  ranks,  aspiring 
selfishly  after  gain  and  pre-eminence.  The  blind  multi- 
tude are  forsaking  their  natural  leaders.  The  poor,  who 
are  the  majority,  are  contriving  against  the  rich.  Still 
more,  a  dangerous  fanaticism  threatens  destruction  to  the 
world  under  the  name  of  Reform ;  society  totters ;  pro- 
[►erty  is  shaken;  and  the  universal  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  of  which  so  many  boast,  is  the  precursor  of 
social  storms  which  only  despotism  can  calm.  Such  are 
(he  alarms  of  not  a  few;  and  it  is  right  that  fear  should 
utter  its  prophecies,  as  well  as  hope.  But  it  is  the  true 
office  of  fear  to  give  a  wise  direction  to  human  effort,  not 
to  chill  or  destroy  it.  To  despair  of  the  race,  even  in 
the  worst  times,  is  unmanly,  unchristian.  How  much 
more  so  in  limes  like  the  present?  What  I  most  lament 
in  these  apprehensions  is  the  utter  distrust  of  human 
nature  which  they  discover.  Its  highest  powers  are 
thought  to  be  given  only  to  be  restrained.  They  are 
thought  to  be  safe  only  when  it  fetters.  To  me,  there  is 
an  approach  to  impiety  in  thinking  so  meanly  of  God's 
greatest  work.  Human  nature  is  not  a  tiger  which  needs' 
a  constant  chain.  In  this  case  it  is  the  chain  which 
makes  the  tiger.  It  is  the  oppressor  who  has  made  man 
fit  only  for  a  yoke, 

U'hen  I  look  into  the  great  movements  of  the  age, 
particularly  as  manifested  in  our  own  country,  they  seem 
to  me  to  justify  no  ovenvhelming  fear.  Tnie,  they  are 
earnest  and  wide-spreading :  but  the  objects  to  which 
(hey  are  directed  are  pledges  against  extensive  harm.  For 
example,  ought  the  general  diffusion  of  science  and 
literature  and  thought  to  strike  dread  ?  Do  habits  of 
reading  breed  revolt?  Poes  the  astronomer  traverse  the 
skies,  or  the  geologist  pierce  the  earth,  to  gather  materials 
for  assault  on  the  social  state?  Does  the  study  of  nature 
stir  up  rebellion  against  its  .\uthor?  Is  it  the  lesson 
which  men  learn  from  history,  that  they  are  to  better 
their  condition  by  disturbing  the  State?  Does  the  read 
ing  of  poetry  train  us  to  insurrection?  Docs  the  diffusion 
of  a  sense  of  beauty  through  a  |>eople  incline  them  to 
tumult?  Are  not  works  of  genius  ami  the  fine  arts 
soothing  influences?  Is  not  a  shelf  of  books  in  a  poor 
man's  house  some  [>ledgc  of  his  keeping  the  peace  ?  It 
is  not  denied  that  thought,  in  its  freedom,  questions  and 


assails  the  holiest  truth.  But  is  truth  so  weak,  so  puny, 
as  to  need  to  be  guarded  by  bayonets  from  assault?  Has 
truth  no  beauty,  no  might?  iias  the  Iniinan  soul  no  power 
to  weigh  its  evidence,  to  reverence  its  grandeur?  Besides, 
does  not  freedom  of  thought,  when  most  unrestrained, 
carry  a  conserv-ative  power  in  itself?  In  such  a  state  of 
things  the  erring  do  not  all  embrace  the  same  error. 
Whilst  truth  is  one  and  the  same,  falsehood  is  infinitely 
various.  It  is  a  house  divided  against  itself,  and  cannot 
stand.  Error  soon  passes  away  unless  upheld  by  restraint 
on  thought.  Histor\-  tells  us,  and  the  lesson  is  invaluable, 
that  the  physical  force  which  has  put  down  free  inquir)* 
has  been  the  main  bulwark  of  the  SM[jerstitiuns  and 
illusions  of  past  ages. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  at  the  chief  direction  of 
the  universal  activity  of  the  age,  we  sliall  find  that  it  is  a 
conservative  one,  so  xs  to  render  social  convulsion  next 
to  imjjos.sible.  On  what,  after  all,  are  the  main  energies 
of  this  restlessness  spent  ?  On  [jropcrty,  on  wealth. 
High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  running  the  race  of 
accumulation.  Property  is  the  prize  for  which  all  strain 
their  nerves ;  and  the  vast  majority  compass  in  some 
measure  this  end.  And  is  such  a  society  in  danger  of 
convulsion  ?  Is  tumult  the  way  to  wealth  ?  Is  a  stale  of 
insecurity  coveted  by  men  who  own  something  and  ho|>e 
for  more  ?  Are  civil  laws,  which,  after  all,  have  property 
for  their  chief  concern,  very  likely  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  its  worshippers  ?  Of  all  the  dreams  of  fear,  few 
seem  to  me  more  baseless  than  the  dread  of  anarchy 
among  a  jjeople  who  are  i^ossessed  almost  to  a  nvan  with 
the  passion  for  gain.  I  am  especially  amused  when^ 
among  such  a  people,  I  someiimes  hear  of  danger  to 
jiroperty  and  society  from  enthusiastic,  romantic  re- 
formers who  preach  levelling  doctrines,  equality  of  wealth, 
quaker  plainness  of  dress,  vegetable  food,  and  community- 
systems  where  all  are  to  toil  and  divide  earnings  alike. 
What !  Danger  from  romance  and  enthusiasm  in  this 
money-getting,  self-seeking,  self-indulging,  selfdisplaying 
land?  I  confess  that  to  me  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  some 
outbreak  of  enthusiasm,  whether  transcendental,  philan- 
thropic, or  religious,  as  a  proof  that  the  human  spirit  is 
not  wholly  engulfed  in  matter  and  business,  that  it  can 
lift  up  a  little  the  mountains  of  worldlinessand  sense  with 
which  it  is  so  borne  down.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
fear  when  we  shall  see  fanaticism  of  any  kind  stO[iping 
ever  so  little  the  wheels  of  business  or  i>leasure,  driving 
ever  so  little  from  man's  mind  the  idea  of  gain,  or  from 
woman's  the  love  of  display.  Are  any  of  you  dreading 
an  innovating  enthusiasm  ?  You  need  only  to  step  into 
the  streets  to  be  assured  that  property  and  the  world  are 
standing  their  ground  against  the  spirit  of  reform  as 
stoutly  ;is  the  most  worldly  man  could  desire. 

Another  view  which  quiets  my  fear  as  to  social  order, 
from  the  universal  activity  of  the  times,  is  the  fact  that 
this  activity  appears  so  much  in  the  form  of  steady  labour. 
It  is  one  distinction  of  modern  oTer  ancient  times,  that 
we  have  grown  more  patient  of  toil.  Our  danger  is  from 
habits  of  drudgery.  The  citizens  of  Greece  and  Home 
were  above  work.  We  seem  to  work  with  something  of 
the  instinct  of  the  ant  and  the  bee  ;  and  this  is  no  mean 
security  against  lawlessness  and  revolt. 

Another  circumstance  of  our  times  which  favours  a 
quiet  state  of  things  is  the  love  of  comforts  which  the 
progress  of  arts  and  industry  has  spread  over  the  com- 
munity. In  feudal  ages  and  ancient  times  the  mxss  of 
the   pt)[mladon  had  no  such   pleasant   homes,    no  such 
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defences  agairust  cold  and  storms,  no  such  decent  apparel, 
110  such  abundant  and  savoury  meals  as  fall  to  the  lot  of 
our  |iOpubtion.  Now  it  must  he  confessed,  though  not 
very  flattering  to  human  nature,  thai  men  are  very  slow 
lo  part  with  these  comforts  even  in  defence  of  a  good 
cause,  much  less  to  throw  them  away  in  wild  and  sense- 
less civil  broils. 

Another  element  of  security  in  the  present  is  the 
htrcngth  of  domestic  aflection.  Christianity  has  given 
new  sacredness  to  home,  new  tenderness  to  love,  new 
i'orre  to  the  ties  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child 
Social  order  is  dear  to  us  all,  as  encircling  and  sheltering 
our  homes.  In  ancient  and  rude  times  the  family  bond 
was  comparatively  no  restraint.  We  should  all  pause  be- 
fore we  put  in  peril  beings  whom  we  hold  most  dear. 

Once  more :  Christianity  is  a  pledge  ol  social  order 
which  none  of  us  sufficiently  prize.  Weak  as  its  influence 
seems  to  be,  there  are  vast  numbers  into  whom  it  has 
infused  sentiments  of  justice,  of  kindness,  of  reverence 
for  Clod,  and  of  deeji  concern  for  the  j)eace  and  order  of 
the  State.  Rapine  and  bloodshed  would  awaken  now  a 
horror  altogether  unknown  in  ages  in  which  this  mild  and 
divine  truth  had  not  exerted  its  power. 

With  all  these  influences  in  favour  of  social  influence, 
have  we  much  to  feir  from  the  free,  earnest,  universal 
movements  of  our  times  ?  I  believe  that  the  very  exten- 
sion of  human  powers  is  to  bring  with  it  new  checks 
against  their  abuse. 

The  pros|jerous  [>art  of  society  are,  of  course,  particu- 
larly liable  to  the  fear  of  which  I  have  spoken.  They 
see  danger  especially  in  the  extension  of  power  and 
freedom  of  ail  kinds  to  the  labouring  classes  of  society. 
Tlioy  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  attempts  to  elevate  these, 
though  one  would  think  that  to  improve  a  man  was  the 
surest  way  lo  disarm  his  violence.  They  talk  of  agrarian- 
i.sm.  They  dread  a  system  of  universal  |)illage.  They 
tlread  u  conspiracy  of  the  needy  against  the  rich.  Now 
the  manual  labourer  has  burden  enough  lo  bear  without 
the  load  of  groundless  suspicion  or  reproach.  It  ought 
to  l)c  understood  that  the  great  enemies  to  society  are  not 
found  in  its  poorer  ranks.  The  mass  may,  indeed,  be 
used  as  tools  ;  but  the  stirring  and  guiding  [>owers  of  in- 
surrection are  found  above.  Comn^unities  fall  by  the 
vires  of  thepros[n?rous  ranks.  We  are  referred  to  Rome, 
which  was  robbed  of  her  liberties  and  reduced  to  the 
most  degrading  vassalage  by  the  lawlessness  of  the 
plebeians,  who  sold  themselves  to  demagogues  and  gave 
the  republic  into  the  hands  of  a  dictator.  But  what 
made  the  Plebeians  an  idle,  dissolute,  rapacious  horde? 
It  was  tlie  system  of  universal  rapine  which,  under  the 
name  of  conquest,  had  been  carried  on  for  ages  by 
Patricians,  by  all  the  powers  of  the  State;  a  system  which 
glutted  Rome  with  the  spoils  of  llie  pillaged  world;  which 
fed  her  |K)ptilation  without  labour,  from  the  public  trea- 
sures 3"d  corrupted  them  by  public  shows.  It  was  this 
which  hel|-cd  lo  make  the  metropolis  of  the  earth  a  sink 
of  crime  and  pollution  such  as  the  world  had  never 
known.  It  was  time  that  the  grand  robber-state  should 
be  cast  down  from  her  guilty  eminence.  Her  brutish 
|tOpuIarc  wliirh  followed  Ca»ar's  car  with  shouts  was  not 
worse  than  the  venal,  crouching  senate  which  registered 
bis  dccrti-*.  I-ct  not  the  poor  bear  the  burden  of  the 
III  h.  At  this  moment  we  are  groaning  over  the  depressed 
find  dishonoured  state  of  our  countr>-;  and  who,  let  me 
»\lc,  have  ithiikcn  its  credit,  and  made  so  many  of  its 
inntitulion*  Ijjinkrupi?    The  poor  or  the  rich?    Whence 


15  it  that  the  incomes  of  the  widow,  the  orphan^  the  aged, 
have  been  narrowed,  and  multitudes  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  brought  to  the  brink  of  want?  Is  it  from  an  out- 
break of  popular  fury?  Is  it  from  gangs  of  thieves  sprung 
from  the  mob?  We  know  the  truth,  and  it  shows  us 
where  the  great  danger  to  property  lies. 

Communities  fall  by  the  vices  of  the  great,  not  the 
small.     The  French  Revolution  is  perpeixially  sounded 
in  our  ears  as  a  warning  against  the  lawlessness  of  the 
peopla     But  whence  came  this  Revolution?     Who  were 
the  regicides?   U'ho  beheaded  Louis  the  Sixteenth?  You 
tell  me  the  Jacobins  ;  but  history  tells  a  diflereni  talc.     I 
will  show  you  the  beheaders   of   Louis   the   Sixteenth. 
They  were  l..ouis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Regent  who 
followed  him,  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth.     These  brought 
their  descendant  to  the  guillotine.     The  priesthood  who 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  drove  from  France  the 
skill  and  industry  and  virtue  and  piety  which  were  the 
sinews  of  her  strength;  the  statesmen   who  intoxicated 
I^uis   the    Fourteenth    with    the    scheme   of  universal 
empire;  the  protligatc,  prodigal,  shameless  Orleans;  and 
the  still   more  brutalised   Louis  the   Fifteenth,  with  his 
court  of  panders  and  prostitutes;  these  made  the  nation 
bankrupt,  broke  asunder  the  bond  of  loyalty,  and  over- 
whelmed the  throne  and  altir  in  ruins.     We  hear  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
we  recollect  the  effect  without  thinking  of  the  guiltier 
cause.     The  Revolution  was,  indeed,  a  scene  of  horrors; 
but  when  I  look  back  on  the  reigns  which  preceded  it, 
and  which  made  Paris  almost  one  great  stew  and  gaming- 
house, and  when  I  see  altar  and  throne  desecrated  by  a 
licentiousness  unsurpassed  in  any  former  age,  I  look  on 
scenes  as  shocking  to  the  calm  and   searching  eye  of 
rea.son   and   virtue   as    the   tenth    of   August    and    the 
massacres  of  September.  Bloodshed  is,  indeed,  a  terrible 
spectacle;  but  there  are  otlicr  things  almost  as  fearful  as 
blood.     There  are  crimes  that  do  not  make  us  start  and 
turn  pale  like  the  guillotine,  but  are  deadlier  in  their 
workings.      God   forbid   that    I    should   say  a   word   to 
weaken  the  thrill  of  horror  with  which  we  contemplate 
the  outrages  of  the  French   Revolution!      But  when  I 
hear  that  Revolution  quoted  to  frighten  us  from  reform, 
to  show  us  the  danger  of  Ufting  up  the  depressed  and 
ignorant   masSj    I    must   ask   whence  it  came;  and  the 
answer  is,   that  it  came  from   the  intolerable  weight  nf 
misgovernment   and   tyranny,    from    the   utter   want   ol 
culture  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  great,  loo  deep  to  be  purged  away  except 
by  destruction.     I  am  also  compelled  lo  remember  thai 
the  people,  in  this  their  singular  madness,  wrought  far 
less  woe  than  kings  and  priests  have  wrought,  as  a  familiar 
thing,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.     .Ml  the  murders  of  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  amount,  I  think,  by  one-fifth. 
to  those  of  the   Massacre  of  St.   Bartholomew's.      The 
priesthood  and  the  throne,  in  one  short  night  and  day, 
shed  more  blood,  and  that  the  best  blood  of  France,  than 
was  spilled  by  Jacobinism  and  all  other  forms  of  violenceJ 
during  the  whole  Revolution.     Even  the  atheism  andl 
infidelity  of  France   were   due  chiefly   lo   a   licentious 
priesthood  and  a  licentious  court     It  was  religion, 
called,  that  dug  her  own  grave.     In  offering  this  plea  foj 
the  multitude  1  luve  no  desire  to  transfer  to  the  mti'- 
uncontrolled  political  power    I  look  at  power  in  all  : 
with  jealousy.   I  wish  neither  rich  nor  poor  tobe  my  ma^sic 
What  I  wish  is  ihe   improvement,  the  elei-ation  nl' 
classes,   and   especially   of   the   most    numcious    ik> 
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because  the  most  numerous,  because  the  many,  arc  man- 
kind, and  because  no  social  progress  can  be  hoi>eO  but 
from  influences  which  penetrate  and  raise  the  mass  of 
men.  The  mass  must  not  be  confined  and  kept  down 
through  a  vague  dread  of  revolutions.  A  social  order 
requiring  such  a  sacrifice  would  be  too  dearly  bought. 
No  order  should  satisfy  us  but  that  which  is  in  harmony 
with  universal  improvement  and  freedom. 

In  the  general  tone  of  tJiis  Discourse  it  may  be  thought 
that  I  have  proposed  to  vindicate  the  present  age.  I 
have  no  such  thought  I  would  im]>rove,  not  bud  it.  I 
feel  its  imperfections  and  corruptions  as  dec]fly  as  any, 
though  I  may  be  most  shocked  by  features  that  give 
others  little  pain.  The  saddest  aspect  of  the  age  to  me, 
is  that  which  undoubtedly  contributes  to  social  order.  It 
is  the  absorption  of  the  multitude  or  men  in  outward 
material  interests;  it  is  the  selfish  prudence  which  is 
never  tired  of  the  labour  of  accumulation,  and  which 
kee[)s  men  steady,  regular,  respectable  drudges  from 
morning  to  night.  The  cases  of  a  few  murders,  great 
crimes,  lead  multitudes  to  exclaim — how  wicked  this 
age  !  But  the  worst  sign  is  the  chaining  down  of  almo&t 
all  the  minds  of  a  community  to  low,  porishable  interests. 
It  is  a  sad  thought,  that  the  infinite  energies  of  the  soul 
have  no  higher  end  than  to  cover  the  J>ack,  and  fill  the 
belly,  and  keep  caste  in  society.  A  few  nerves,  hardly 
visible,  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  create  most  of  the 
endless  stir  around  us.  Undoubtedly,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, dressing,  house-building,  and  caste-keeping,  are 
matters  not  to  be  despised  ;  most  of  them  are  essential. 
IJut  surely  life  has  a  higher  use  than  to  adorn  this  body 
which  is  so  soon  to  be  wra])ped  in  grave-clothes,  than  to 
keep  warm  and  flowing  the  blood  which  is  so  soon  to  be 
lold  and  stagnant  in  the  tomb.  I  rejoice  in  the  bound- 
less activity  of  the  age,  and  I  exi>ett  much  of  it  to  be 
given  to  our  outward  wants.  But  over  all  this  activity 
there  should  preside  the  great  idea  of  that  which  is  alone 
ourselves  ;  of  our  inward  spiritual  nature  ;  of  the  thinking 
immortal  soul ;  of  our  supreme  good,  our  chief  end,  which 
is  to  bring  out,  cultivate,  and  perfect  our  highest  powers, 
lo  become  wise,  holy,  disinterested,  noble  beings,  to  unite 
ourselves  to  God  by  love  and  adoration,  and  to  revere  his 
image  in  his  children.  The  vast  activity  of  this  age  of 
which  I  have  spoken  is  too  much  confined  to  the  sensual 
and  material,  to  gain  and  plen<;urc  and  show.  Could  this 
activity  be  swayed  and  purilicd  by  a  noble  aim,  not  a 
single  comfort  of  life  would  be  retrenched,  whilst  its 
beauty  and  grace  and  interest  would  be  unspeakably 
increased. 

Thwe  is  another  dark  feature  of  this  age.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  collision,  contention,  discord,  which  breaks  forth 
in  religion,  in  politics,  in  business,  in  private  affairs ;  a 
result  and  necessar)-  issue  of  the  selfishness  which  prom[)ts 
the  endless  activity  of  life.  Ihe  mighty  forces  which  are 
this  moment  acting  in  society  are  not  and  cannot  be  in 
harmony,  for  they  are  not  governed  by  Love.  They  jar  ; 
they  are  discordant.  Life  now  has  little  music  in  it.  It 
is  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  that  men  fight  They 
fight  on  the  exchange.  Business  is  war,  a  conflict  of  skill, 
management,  and  too  often  fraud  ;  to  snatch  the  prey 
from  our  neighbour  is  the  end  of  all  this  stir.  Religion 
is  war  ;  Chrtstians  forsaking  their  one  Lord,  gather  under 
various  standards  to  gain  victory  for  their  sects.  Politics 
arc  war,  breaking  the  whole  |»eoj3le  into  fierce  and  un- 
icrufmlous  parties,  which  forget  their  country  in  conflicts 
for  oflftce  and  power.     The  age  needs  nothing  more  than 


peacemakers,  men  of  serene,  conmanding  virtue,  lo 
preach  in  life  and  word  the  gospel  of  human  brotherhood, 
to  allay  the  fires  of  jealousy  and  hate, 

I  have  named  discouraging  aspects  of  our  time  to  show 
that  I  am  not  blind  to  the  world  I  live  in.  But  I  still 
hope  for  the  human  race.  Indeed,  I  could  not  live  with- 
out ho[ie.  Were  I  to  look  on  the  world  as  many  do, 
were  I  to  see  in  it  a  maze  without  a  plan,  a  whirl  of 
changes  without  aim,  a  stage  for  good  and  evil  to  fight 
without  an  issue,  an  endless  motion  without  progress,  a 
world  where  sin  and  idolatry  are  to  triumph  for  ever,  and 
the  oppressor's  rod  never  to  be  broken,  T  should  turn 
from  it  with  sickness  of  heart,  and  care  not  how  soon  the 
sentence  of  its  destruction  were  fulfilled.  History  and 
philosophy  plainly  show  to  me  in  human  nature  the 
foundation  and  promise  of  a  better  era,  and  Christianity 
concurs  with  these.  The  thought  of  a  higher  condition  of 
the  world  was  the  secret  fire  which  burned  in  the  soul  of 
the  great  Founder  of  our  religion,  and  in  his  first  followers. 
That  he  was  to  act  on  all  future  generations,  that  he  was 
sowing  a  seed  which  was  to  grow  up  and  spread  its 
branches  over  all  naiions--this  great  thought  never 
forsook  him  in  life  and  death.  That  under  Christianity 
a  civilisation  has  grown  up  containing  in  itself  nobler 
elements  than  are  found  in  earlier  forms  of  society,  who 
can  deny  ?  Great  ideas  and  feelings  derived  from  this 
source  arc  now  at  work.  Amidst  the  prevalence  of  crime 
and  selfishness,  there  has  sprung  up  in  the  human  heart  a 
sentiment  or  principle  unknown  in  earlier  ages,  an 
enlarged  and  trustful  philanthropy  which  recognises  the 
rights  of  every  human  being,  which  is  stirred  by  the  terrible 
oppressions  and  corruptions  of  the  world,  and  which  does 
not  shrink  from  conflict  with  evil  in  its  worst  forms. 
There  has  sprung  up,  too,  a  faith,  of  which  antiquity 
knew  nothing,  in  the  final  victory  of  truth  and  right,  in 
the  elevation  of  men  to  a  clearer  intelligence,  to  more 
fraternal  union,  and  to  a  purer  worship.  This  faith  is 
taking  its  place  among  the  great  springs  of  human  action, 
is  becoming  even  a  passion  in  more  fer>'ent  sjurits.  I 
hail  it  as  a  prophecy  which  is  to  fulfil  itself  A  nature 
capable  of  such  an  aspiration  cannot  be  degraded  for 
ever. 

Ages  rolled  away  before  it  was  learned  that  this  world 
of  matter  which  we  tread  on  is  in  constant  motion.  We 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  inlellectu.1l,  moral,  social 
world  has  its  motion  Icjo,  not  fixed  and  immutable  like 
that  of  matter,  but  one  which  the  free  will  of  men  is  to 
carry  on,  and  whii:h,  instead  of  returning  into  itself  like 
the  earth's  ort>it,  is  lo  slrelch  furward  for  ever.  This 
hope  lightens  the  mystery  and  burden  of  life.  It  is  a 
star  which  shines  on  me  in  the  darkest  night;  and  1 
should  rejoice  lo  reveal  it  to  the  eyes  of  my  fellow 
creatures. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  Present  Age.  In  these  brief 
words  what  a  world  of  thought  is  compa^hendcd — what 
infinite  movements— what  joys  and  sorrows — what  hope 
and  despair — what  faith  and  doubt  -what  silent  grief  and 
loud  lament  —what  fierce  conflicts  and  subtle  schemes  of 
|>olicy — what  ]3rivale  and  public  revolutions  !  In  the 
period  through  which  many  of  us  have  i)assed  what 
thrones  have  been  shaken— what  hearts  have  bled — what 
millions  have  been  butchered  by  their  fellow-creatures — 
what  hopes  of  philanthropy  have  been  blighted  !  And, 
at  the  same  time,  what  magnificent  enterprises  have  been 
achieved  -what  new  provinces  won  to  science  and  art — 
what  rights  and  liberties  secured   to  nations !    It  is  a 
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pTirilege  to  have  lived  in  an  age  so  stirring,  5(a  pregnant, 
•o  eventful.  It  i»  an  age  never  to  be  forgotten.  Its  voice 
of  warning  and  encouragement  is  never  to  die.  Its  iin- 
preaaion  on  history  is  indelible.  Amidst  its  events,  the 
American  Revolution,  the  first  distinct,  solemn  assertion 
of  ihe  righw  of  men,  and  the  French  Revolution,  that 
vulcanic  force  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  are 
never  to  pass  from  men*s  minds.  Over  this  age  the  night 
will,  indeed,  gather  more  and  more  as  time  rolls  away ; 
but  in  that  night  two  forms  will  appear,  Washington  and 
Najx>leon,  the  one  a  lurid  meteor,  the  other  a  benign, 
lercne,  and  undecaying  star.  Another  American  name 
will  live  in  history,  your  Franklin ;  and  the  kite  which 
brought  lightning  from  heaven  will  be  seen  sailing  in  the 
rtouds  by  remote  ]>oslerity,  when  the  city  where  he  dwelt 
may  be  known  only  by  its  ruins.  There  is,  however, 
v)melhing  greater  in  the  age  than  its  greatest  men  ;  it  is 
ihc  apjx:anince  of  a  new  power  in  the  world,  the  appear- 
anrc  of  the  multitude  of  men  on  that  stage  where  as  yet 
the  few  have  acted  their  parts  alone.  'Iliis  influence  is  to 
tndurc  to  the  end  of  time.  \Vhat  more  of  the  present 
IS  to  survive?     Perhaps  much,  of  which  we  now  take  no 


note:  The  glory  of  an  age  is  often  hidden  from  il 
Perhaps  some  word  has  been  spoken  in  our  day  which 
we  have  not  deigned  to  hear,  but  which  is  to  grow  clearer 
and  louder  through  all  ages.  Perhaps  some  silent  thinker 
amongst  us  is  at  work  in  his  closet  whose  name  is  to  fill 
the  earth.  Perhaps  there  sleeps  in  his  cradle  some  re 
former  who  is  to  move  the  church  and  the  world, 
who  is  to  open  a  new  era  in  histor)',  who  is  to  fire 
the  human  soul  with  new  hope  and  new  daring. 
What  else  is  to  survive  the  age  ?  That  which  the  age  has 
little  thought  of,  but  which  is  living  in  us  all :  I  mean  the 
Soul,  the  Immortal  Spirit  Of  this  all  ages  are  the  un- 
foldings,  and  it  is  greater  than  alL  We  must  not  feel,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  vast  movements  of  our  own  and 
former  times,  as  if  we  ourselves  were  nothing.  I  repeat 
it,  we  are  greater  than  all.  We  are  to  survive  our  age, 
to  comprehend  it,  and  to  pronounce  its  sentence.  As 
yet,  however,  we  are  encompassed  with  darkness.  The 
issues  of  our  times,  how  obscure  !  The  future  into  which 
it  opens  who  of  us  can  foresee  ?  To  the  Father  of  all 
Ages  I  commit  this  future  with  humble,  yet  courageous 
and  unfaltering  hope. 
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Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  no  man  comprehends,  the 
rxicnt  of  the  support  given  by  religion  to  the  virtues  of 
ordinary  life.  No  man,  perhaps,  is  aware  how  much  our 
moral  and  social  sentiments  are  fed  from  this  fountain; 
how  powerless  conscience  would  become  without  the 
kiclicf  of  a  God  ;  how  palsied  would  be  human  benevo- 
lence were  there  not  the  sense  of  a  higher  benevo- 
lence to  quicken  and  sustain  it  ;  how  suddenly  the  whole 
tocial  fabric  would  quake,  and  with  what  a  fearful  crash 
it  would  sink  into  hopeless  ruins,  were  Ihe  idci^s  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  of  accountableni'ss,  and  of  a  future 
life,  to  be  utterly  erased  from  ever>'  mind.  Once  let  men 
thoroughly  believe  that  they  are  the  work  and  sport  of 
thance — that  no  superior  intelligence  concerns  itself  with 
human  aflairs  ;  that  all  their  improvements  perish  for 
i-ver  at  death  ;  that  the  weak  have  no  guardian  and  the 
injured  no  avenger;  that  there  is  no  recompense  for 
sacrifices  to  uprightness  and  the  public  good ;  that  an  oath 
w  unheard  in  heaven  ;  that  secret  crimes  have  no  witness 
tut  ihe  |H;r|)elrator;  that  human  existence  has  no  purpose 
■  nd  human  virtue  no  unfailing  friend  ;  ihnt  this  brief  life 
w  everything  lo  us,  and  death  is  total,  everlasting  t-xtinc- 
lion — once  let  men  thoroughly  abandon  religion,  and  who 
tan  conceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  desolation 
nhich  would  follow  ?  We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human  laws 
and  natural  s>Tnpathy  would  hold  society  together.  As 
leasonably  might  we  believe  that,  were  the  sun  quenched 
in  the  heavens,  our  torches  i  ouUl  illuminate  and  our  fires 
(quicken  and  fertilise  the  earth.  What  is  there  in  human 
nature  to  awaken  res|H:(:t  and  tenderness,  if  man  is  the 
ijni>rolcrtcd  m)*cct  of  a  day?  and  what  is  he  more  H 
Atheism  be  true  ?  Krnsc  all  thought  and  fear  of  God 
from  a  community,  and  selfishness  and  sensuality  would 
ahMjrb  the  whole  man.  Api>etite  knowing  no  restraint, 
and  poverty  and  suffering  having  no  solace  or  hope, 
vould  tnimjtie  m  scorn  on  the  restraints  of  human  law^, 
Virtue,  duty,  firmciplc,  would  be  mocked  and  spurne<l  as 


unmeaning  sounds.  A  sordid  self-interest  would  supplant 
every  other  feeling  :  man  would  become  in  fact,  what  the 
theor\' of  Alheismdeclareshimtobe,acompanionfor  brutes. 

It  particularly  deserves  attention  in  this  discussion,  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  singularly  im|x>rlant  to  free 
communities.  In  truth,  we  may  doubt  whether  civil 
freedom  can  subsist  without  it.  This  at  least  we  know, 
that  equal  rights  and  an  impartial  administration  of 
justice  have  never  been  enjoyed  where  this  religion  has 
not  been  understood.  It  favours  free  institutions,  first. 
because  its  spirit  is  the  ver)'  spirit  of  liberty  ;  that  is,  a 
!s])irit  of  respect  for  the  interests  and  rights  of  others. 
Christianity  recognises  the  essential  equality  of  mankind; 
beats  down  with  its  whole  might  those  aspiring  and 
rapacious  j)rinciples  of  our  nature  which  have  subjected 
the  many  to  the  few;  and  by  its  refining  influence,  as 
well  as  by  direct  precept,  turns  to  God,  and  to  Him  only, 
that  supreme  homage  which  has  been  so  impiously 
lavished  on  crowned  and  titled  fellow<reatures.  Thus 
its  whole  tendency  is  free.  It  lays  deeply  the  only 
foundations  of  liberty,  which  are  the  principles  of  benc\T3- 
len(  e,  justice,  and  respect  for  human  nature.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  is  not  merely,  as  multitudes  imagine,  a  jealousy 
of  our  own  fsirticular  rights,  an  unwillingness  to  be 
oi>presscd  ourselves,  but  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
and  an  unwillingness  that  any  man,  whether  high  or  low, 
should  he  wronged  and  trampled  under  foot  Now  this 
is  the  spirit  of  Christianity;  and  liberty  has  no  security, 
any  farther  than  this  uprightness  and  benevolence  of 
sentiment  actuates  a  community. 

In  another  method  religion  beft"iends  liberty.  It 
diminishes  the  necessity  of  jjublic  restraints,  and  super- 
sedes in  a  great  degree  the  use  of  force  in  administering  the 
laws;  and  this  it  docs  by  making  men  a  law  to  themselves, 
and  by  repressing  the  disposition  to  disturb  and  injure 
society.  Takeaway  the  j>urifying  and  restraining  influence 
of  rchgion,  and  selfishness,  rapacity,   and   injustice  will 
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break  out  in  new  excesses;  and  aniidsi  the  increasing 
perils  of  society  Government  must  be  strengthened  to  de- 
fend it,  must  accumulate  means  of  repressing  disorder 
and  crime;  and  this  strength  and  these  means  may  be, 
and  often  have  been,  turned  agamst  the  freedom  of  the 
State  which  they  were  meant  to  secure.  Diminish  prin- 
ciple, and  you  increase  the  need  of  force  in  a  community. 
In  this  country  (iovernment  needs  not  the  array  of  power 
which  you  meet  in  other  nations;  no  guards  of  soldiers, 
no  hosts  of  spies,  no  vexatious  regulations  of  pohce;  but 
accomplishes  its  beneficent  purposes  by  a  few  unarmed 


I  judges  and  civil  officers,  and  operates  so  silently  around 
i  us,  and  comes  so  seldom  in  contact  with  us,  that  many  of 
(  us  enjoy  its  blessings  with  hardly  a  thought  of  its  exist- 
ence. This  is  the  i>erfection  of  freedom ;  and  to  what  do 
we  owe  this  condition?  I  answer,  to  the  power  of  those 
laws  whi(  h  religion  writes  on  our  hearts,  which  unite  and 
concentrate  public  opinion  against  injustice  and  oppre.s 
sion,  which  spread  a  spirit  of  equity  and  good  will  through 
the  community.  Thus  religion  is  the  soul  of  freedon\, 
and  no  nation  under  heaven  has  such  an  interest  in  it  as 
ourselves. 


SPIRITUAL    FREEDOM  : 
Discourse  preached  at  the  Annual  Etution  May  26,   1830. 


John  viii.  31,  33,  36:  '*Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which 
bclievcti  on  him,  If  yc  continue  in  my  word,  ihen  arc  ye  my 
lUcipIes  imiec*!  ;  and  yc  shall  know  the  Iruih,  antl  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  "  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  yc 
shall  lie  free  indeed. " 

The  Scriptures  contmuaUy  borrow  from  nature  and  social 
life  illustrations  and  entblenib  of  spiritual  truth.  The 
character,  religion,  and  blessings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  often 
[jlaced  before  us  by  sensible  images.  His  influences  on 
the  mind  arc  shadowed  forth  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  by 
the  vital  union  of  the  head  with  the  members,  by  the 
shepherd  bringing  back  the  wandering  flock,  by  the  vine 
which  nourishes  and  fructifies  the  branches,  by  the 
foundation  sustaining  the  edifice,  by  bread  and  wine 
invigorating  the  animal  frame.  In  our  text  we  have  a 
figurative  illustration  of  his  influence  on  religion, 
peculiarly  intelligible  and  di^ar  to  this  community.  He 
speaks  of  himself  :is  giving  freedom,  that  great  good  of 
individiuds  and  States;  and  by  this  similitude  he  undoubt- 
edly intended  to  place  before  men,  in  a  strong  and 
attractive  light,  that  spiritual  and  inward  liberty  which  his 
truth  confers  on  its  obedient  disci[)les.  Inward  spiritual 
liberty,  this  is  the  great  gift  ^i  Jesus  Christ.  This  will  be 
tlie  chief  topic  of  the  present  discourse.  I  wish  to 
show  that  this  is  the  supreme  good  of  men,  and  that 
civil  and  political  liberty  has  but  little  worth  but  as  it 
springs  from  and  invigorates  this. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  the  general  tone  of  this 
discourse  may  be  easily  anticipated.  I  shall  maintain 
that  the  highest  interest  of  communities,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, is  a  spiritual  interest ;  that  outward  and 
earthly  goods  are  of  little  worth  but  as  bearing  on  the 
mind,  and  tending  to  its  liberalion,  strength,  and  glory. 
And  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  taking  that  course  I  lay 
myself  open  to  objection.  I  shall  be  told  that  I  show 
my  ignorance  of  human  nature,  in  attempting  to  interest 
men  by  such  refined  views  of  society  ;  that  I  am  too 
s[>eculative ;  that  spiritual  liberty  is  loo  unsubstantial  and 
visionary  to  be  proposed  to  statesmen  as  an  end  in  legis- 
lation J  that  the  dreants  of  the  closet  should  not  be  ob- 
truded on  practical  men  ;  that  gross  and  tangible  realities 
ran  alone  move  the  mullittule  ;  and  that  to  talk  to  poli- 
ticians of  the  spiritual  interebis  of  society  iis  of  supreme 
importance,  is  as  idle  as  to  try  to  stay  with  a  breath  the 
force  o(  the  whirlwind. 

1  antici|)aie  such  objections  ;  but  ihey  do  not  move 
me.     I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  truth  which   is  to  do 


men  lasting  good  is  that  which  relates  to  the  soul,  whic)i 
carries  them  into  its  depths^  which  reveals  to  them  iu 
jxjwers  and  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  The  progress 
of  .society  is  retarded  by  nothing  more  than  by  the  low 
views  which  its  leaders  arc  ncnistomcd  to  take  of  human 
nature.  Man  has  a  mind  as  well  as  a  body,  and  this  lie 
ought  to  know  ;  and  until  he  knows  it,  feels  it,  and  is 
deeply  penetrated  by  it,  he  knows  nothing  aright.  His 
body  should,  m  a  sense,  vanish  away  before  his  mind: 
oXy  in  the  language  of  Christ,  he  should  hate  his  animal 
life  in  com(iarison  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  life 
which  is  to  endure  for  ever.  This  doctrine,  however,  \-» 
pronounced  too  refined.  Useful  and  practiuil  truth,  ac- 
cording to  its  most  improved  expositors,  consists  in 
knowing  that  we  have  an  animal  nature,  and  in  raakin^* 
this  our  chief  care  ;  in  knowing  that  we  have  mouths  tt* 
be  filled  and  iimbs  to  be  clothed  ;  that  we  live  on  the 
earth,  which  it  is  our  business  to  till ;  that  we  have  a 
power  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  that  tfiis  power  is  the 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  community!  For  such 
doctrines  1  have  no  respect  I  know  no  wisdom  but 
that  which  reveals  man  to  himself,  and  which  tcachei 
him  to  regard  all  social  inslituuuns,  and  iiis  whole  life, 
as  the  means  of  unfolding  and  exalting  the  spirit  withiu 
him.  All  policy  which  does  not  rerognise  this  tnitU 
seems  to  me  shallow.  The  statesman  who  does  not  look 
at  the  bearing  of  his  measures  on  the  mind  of  a  nation, 
is  unfit  to  touch  one  of  men's  great  interests.  Unhappily, 
statesmen  have  seldom  understood  the  sacredness  of 
human  nature  and  human  society.  Hence  policy  has 
become  almost  a  contaminated  word  Hence  Govern- 
ment has  so  often  been  the  scourge  of  mankind 

I  mean  not  to  disparage  political  science.  The  best 
constitution  and  the  best  administration  of  a  State  are  sul  - 
jects  worthy  of  the  profoundcst  thought,  but  there  arc 
deeper  foundations  of  public  prosperity  than  these.  I'he 
statesman  who  would  substitute  these  for  that  virtue 
which  they  ought  to  subserve  and  exalt,  will  only  add  his 
name  to  the  long  catalogue  which  history  preserves  of 
baffled  politicians.  It  is  idle  to  hope,  by  our  short- 
sighted contrivances,  to  ensure  to  a  people  a  happinc&s 
which  their  own  character  has  not  earned.  The  ever- 
lasting laws  of  (iod's  moral  government  we  cannot  rc- 
l)eal  ;  and  parchment  constitutions,  however  wise,  wiU 
prove  no  shelter  front  tlie  retributions  which  fall  on  a 
degraded  tomni unity. 

With  these  convictions,  1  feel   that  no  teaching  is  sw 
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practical  as  that  \tIucJi  impresses  on  a  people  the  im- 
porlanrc  of  their  spiritual  interests.  With  these  ron- 
victions.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  belter  meet  the  demands 
of  ihifi  occasion  than  hy  leading  you  to  prize,  above 
ail  other  rights  and  liberties,  that  inward  freedom  which 
Christ  came  to  confer.  To  this  topic  I  now  solicit 
your  attention. 

And  first,  T  may  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  Inward 
Spiritual  Freedom.  The  common  and  true  answer  is, 
that  it  is  freedom  from  sin.  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
to  many,  if  rot  to  most,  these  words  are  too  vague  to 
convey  a  full  and  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing.  Let  me,  then,  offer  a  brief  explanation;  and 
the  most  important  remark  in  illustrating  this  freedom  ts, 
that  it  is  not  a  negative  state,  not  the  mere  absence  of 
sin  ;  for  such  a  freedom  may  be  ascribed  lo  inferior 
animals,  or  to  children  before  becoming  moral  agents. 
Sjiirilual  freedom  is  the  attribute  of  a  mind  in  which 
reason  and  conscience  have  begun  to  act,  and  which 
is  free  through  its  own  energy,  through  fidelity  to  the 
truth,  through  resistance  of  temptation.  1  cannot  there- 
fore better  give  my  views  of  spiritual  freedom  thnn  by 
saying  that  it  is  moral  energy  or  forte  of  holy  iiuqiose 
put  forth  against  the  senses,  against  the  passions,  against 
the  world,  and  thus  liberating,  the  intellect,  conscience, 
and  will,  so  that  they  may  act  with  strength  and  unfold 
themselves  for  ever.  The  essence  of  sijiritual  freedom 
is  power.  A  man  liberated  from  sensual  lusts  by  a 
palsy  would  not  therefore  be  inwardly  free.  He  only 
is  free  who,  through  selfconilict  and  moral  resolution, 
sustained  by  trust  in  God,  subdues  the  passions  which 
have  debased  him,  and,  escaping  the  thraldom  of  low 
objects,  binds  himself  to  pure  and  lofty  ones.  That 
mind  alone  is  free  which,  looking  to  Ood  as  the  inspirer 
and  rewarder  of  virtue,  adopts  his  law,  wTittcn  on  the 
heart  and  in  his  word,  as  its  supreme  rule,  and  which,  in 
obedience  to  this,  governs  itself,  reveals  it^ulf,  exerts 
faithfully  its  best  powers,  and  unfolds  itself  by  well-doing 
in  whatever  sphere  God's  j>mvidence  assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  All-wise  Disposer  to  encompass  us 
from  our  birth  by  difficulty  and  allurement,  to  place  us 
in  a  world  where  wrongdoing  is  often  gainful,  and  duty 
rough  and  perilous,  where  many  vices  oppose  the  dictates 
of  the  inward  monitor,  where  the  body  presses  as  a 
weight  on  the  mind,  and  matter,  by  its  per[>etual  agency 
on  the  senses,  becomes  a  barrier  between  us  and  the 
spiri<ual  world.  Wo  are  in  the  midst  of  influences  which 
menace  the  intellect  and  heart ;  and  to  be  free  is  to 
withstand  and  conquer  these. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  masters  the  senses,  which 
protects  it*elf  against  animal  ai»pelites,  which  contemns 
pleasure  and  pain  in  comparison  with  its  own  energy, 
which  penetrates  beneath  the  body  and  recognises  its 
own  reality  and  greatness,  which  passes  life,  not  in  asking 
what  ic  shall  cat  or  drink,  but  in  hungering,  thirsting, 
ami  seeking  after  righteousness. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  escapes  the  bondage  of 
mailer,  which,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  material  universe 
and  making  it  u  prison  wall,  jiasses  beyond  it  to  its 
Author,  and  finds  in  the  radiant  signatures  which  it 
everywhere  bears  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  helps  to  its  own 
.spiritual  enlargement. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  jealously  guards  its  inlel- 
Ivclual  rights  and  powers,  which  calls  no  man  master, 
which  does  not  content  itself  with  a  passive  or  hcrcditar)' 
faith,  which  opens  Itself  to  light   whcncesoever  it  may 


come,  which  receives  new  truth  as  an  angel  from  heaven, 
which,  whilst  consulting  others,  inquires  still  more  of  the 
oracle  within  itself,  and  uses  instructions  from  abroad  not 
lo  supersede  but  to  quicken  and  exalt  its  own  energies. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  sets  no  bounds  lo  its  love, 
which  is  not  imprisoned  in  itself  or  in  a  sect,  which 
recognises  in  all  human  beings  the  image  of  God,  and 
the  rights  of  his  children,  which  delights  in  virtue  and 
sympathises  with  suflcring  wherever  they  are  seen,  which 
conquers  pride,  anger,  and  sloth,  and  offers  itself  up  a 
willing  victim  to  the  cause  of  mankind- 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  is  not  passively  framed  by 
outward  circumstances,  which  is  not  swept  away  by  the 
torrent  of  events,  which  is  not  the  creature  of  accidental 
impulse,  but  which  bends  events  to  its  own  improvement, 
and  acts  from  an  inward  spring,  from  immutable  prin- 
ciples which  it  has  deliberately  espoused 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  protects  itself  against  the 
usurpations  of  society,  which  docs  not  cower  to  human 
opinion,  which  feels  itself  accountable  to  a  higher  tribunal 
than  man's,  which  respects  a  higher  law  than  fashion, 
which  respects  itself  too  much  to  be  the  slave  or  tool  of 
'   the  many  or  the  few. 

I  I  call  that  mind  free  which,  through  confidence  in 
,  God  and  in  the  power  of  virtue,  has  cast  off  all  fear  but 
,  that  of  wrong-doing,  which  no  menace  or  peril  caji 
I  enthral,  which  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  tumults,  and 
possesses  itself  though  all  else  be  lost. 

1  call  that  mind  free  which  resists  the  bondage  of 
habit,  which  dttes  not  mechanically  repeal  itself  and  copy 
the  past,  which  docs  not  live  on  its  old  virtues,  which 
docs  not  enslave  itself  to  precise  rules,  but  which  forgets 
what  is  behind,  listens  for  new  and  higher  monitions  of 
conscience,  and  rejoices  to  pour  itself  forth  in  fresh  and 
higher  exertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  is  jealous  of  its  own 
freedom,  which  guards  itself  from  being  merged  in  others, 
which  guards  its  empire  over  itself  as  nobler  than  the 
empire  of  the  world. 

In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  free  which,  conscious  of  its 
afl^nity  with  God,  and  confiding  in  his  promises  by  Jesus 
Christ,  devotes  itself  faithfully  to  the  unfolding  of  all  its 
powers,  which  passes  the  bounds  of  time  and  death, 
which  hopes  to  advance  for  ever,  and  which  finds  inex- 
hausiilile  power,  both  for  action  and  suffering,  in  ihe 
prospect  of  immortality. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which  Christ  came  to 
give.  It  consists  in  moral  force,  in  self-control,  in  the 
enlargement  of  thought  and  affection,  and  in  the  un- 
restrained actitin  of  our  best  i>owers.  This  is  the  great 
good  of  Christianity,  nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater 
within  the  gift  of  God.  I  know  that  to  many  this  will 
seem  too  refined  a  good  to  be  proixjsed  as  the  great  end 
of  society  and  government.  But  our  scepticism  cannot 
change  ihc  nature  of  things.  I  know  how  little  this  free- 
dom is  understood  or  enjoyed,  how  enslaved  men  are  to 
sense,  and  passion^  and  the  world  ;  and  I  know,  too,  that 
through  this  slavery  they  are  wretched,  and  that  while  i* 
la.sis  no  social  institution  can  give  them  happiness. 

I  now  proceed,  as  I  pro]X)sed,  to  show  that  civil  or 
political  liberty  is  of  little  worth  but  as  it  springs  it 
expresses,  and  invigorates  this  spiritual  freedom. 
account  civil  liberty  as  the  chief  good  of  States,  because 
it  .iccords  with,  and  ministers  to,  energy  and  deration  <A 
mind.  Nor  is  this  a  truth  so  remote  or  obscure  as  to 
need   laborious  proof  or  illustration.     Kor  consider 
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civil  liberty  means.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  all 
restraint  but  such  as  Ihe  public  weal  demands.  And 
what  is  the  end  and  benefit  of  removing  restraint?  It  is 
that  men  may  put  forth  their  powers  and  act  from  them- 
selves. Vigorous  and  invigorating  action  is  the  chief 
fruit  of  al!  outward  freedom.  Why  break  the  chains  from 
the  captive  but  that  he  may  bring  into  play  his  liberated 
limbs  ?  Why  open  his  prison  but  that  he  may  go  forth, 
and  open  his  eyes  on  a  wide  prospect,  and  exert  and 
enjoy  his  various  energies?  Liberty,  which  does  not 
minister  to  action  and  the  growth  of  power,  is  only  a 
name,  is  no  better  than  slavery. 

The  chief  benefit  of  free  institutions  is  clear  and  unut- 
terably precious.  Their  chief  benefit  is  that  they  aid 
freedom  of  mind,  that  they  give  scope  to  man's  faculties, 
that  they  throw  him  on  his  own  resources,  and  summon 
him  to  work  out  his  own  happiness.  It  is  that,  by 
removing  restraint  from  intellect,  they  favour  force,  origi- 
natity,  and  enlargement  of  thought.  It  is  thai,  by 
removing  restraint  from  worship,  they  favour  the  ascent 
of  the  soul  to  God.  It  is  that,  by  removing  restraint 
from  industry,  they  stir  up  invention  and  enteq^rise 
to  explore  and  subdue  the  material  world,  and  thus 
rescue  the  race  from  those  sore  j>hysical  wants  and 
pains  which  narrow  and  blight  the  mind.  It  is  that 
they  cherish  noble  sentiments,  frankness,  courage,  and 
self-respect. 

Free  institutions  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
freedom  and  force  of  mind,  by  teaching  the  essential 
equality  of  men,  and  their  right  and  duty  to  govern  thcm- 
themselves ;  and  I  cannot  but  consider  the  superiority  of 
an  elective  Government  as  consisting  ver}*  much  in  the 
testimony  which  it  bears  to  these  ennobling  truths.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  a  good  code  of  laws,  and 
not  the  form  of  Government,  is  what  determines  a 
I>eople's  happiness.  But  good  laws,  if  not  springing 
from  the  community',  if  imposed  by  a  master,  would 
lose  much  of  their  value.  The  best  code  is  that 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  will  of  the  people  who 
obey  it;  which,  whilst  it  speaks  with  authority,  still 
recognises  self-government  as  the  primary  right  and 
duty  of  a  rational  being  ;  and  which  thus  cherishes  in 
the  individual,  be  his  condition  what  it  may,  a  just 
self-respecL 

We  may  learn  that  the  chief  good  and  the  most  precious 
fruil  of  civil  liberty  is  spiritual  freedom  and  power,  by 
considering  what  is  the  chief  evil  of  tyranny.  I  know 
that  tyranny  does  evil  by  invading  men's  outward 
interests,  by  making  properly  and  life  insecure,  by  robbing 
the  labourer  to  pamper  the  noble  and  king.  But  its 
worst  influence  is  witJiin.  Its  chief  curse  is  that  it  breaks 
and  tames  the  spirit,  sinks  man  in  his  own  eyes,  takes 
away  vigour  of  thought  and  action,  substitutes  for  con- 
science an  outward  rule,  makes  hini  abject,  cowardly,  a 
parasite,  and  a  cringing  slave.  This  is  the  curse  of 
tyranny.  It  wars  with  the  soul,  and  thus  it  wars  with 
God.  We  read  in  theologians  and  poets  of  angels  fighting 
against  the  Creator,  of  battles  in  heaven.  But  God's 
throne  in  heaven  is  una.ssailable.  The  only  war  against 
God  is  against  his  image,  against  the  divine  principle 
in  the  soul,  and  this  is  waged  by  tyranny  in  all  its 
forms.  We  here  see  the  chief  curse  of  tyranny ;  and 
this  should  teach  us  that  civil  freedom  is  a  blessing 
chiefly  as  it  reverences  the  human  soul  and  ministers  to 
its  growth  and  power. 

Without  this  inward  spiritual  freedom  outward  liberty 


is  of  little  worth.  What  boot  it  thai  I  am  crushed  by  no 
foreign  yoke  if,  through  ignorance  and  vice,  through 
selfishness  and  fear,  I  want  the  command  of  my  own 
mind  ?  The  worst  tyrants  are  those  which  cstabli.sh 
themselves  in  our  own  breasLs.  The  man  who  wants  force 
of  principle  and  jjurposc  is  a  slave,  however  free  the 
air  he  breathes.  The  mind,  after  all,  is  our  only  pos 
session,  or,  in  other  words,  we  possess  all  things  through 
its  energy  and  enlargement ;  and  civil  institutions  are  to 
be  estimated  by  the  free  and  pure  minds  to  which  they 
give  birth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  I  consider  the 
freedom  of  moral  strength  of  the  individual  mind  as  the 
supreme  good,  and  the  highest  end  of  Government.  I  am 
aware  that  other  views  arc  often  taken.  It  is  said  that 
Government  is  intended  for  the  public,  for  the  com- 
munity, not  for  the  individual.  The  idea  of  a  national 
interest  prevails  in  the  minds  of  .statesmen,  and  to  this  it 
is  thought  that  the  individual  may  be  sacrificed.  But  I 
would  maintain,  that  the  individual  is  not  made  for  the 
Stale  so  much  as  the  State  for  the  individual.  K  man  is 
not  created  for  political  relations  as  his  highest  end,  but 
for  indefinite  spiritual  progress,  and  is  placed  in  political 
relations  as  the  means  of  his  progress.  The  human  soul 
is  greater,  more  sacred,  than  the  State,  and  must  never 
be  sacrificed  to  it.  The  human  soul  is  to  outlive  all 
earthly  institutions.  The  distinction  of  nations  is  to 
pass  away.  Thrones  which  have  stood  for  ages  are  to 
meet  the  doom  pronounced  upon  all  man's  works.  But 
the  individual  mind  sur>'ives,  and  the  obscurest  subject, 
if  true  to  God.  will  rise  to  a  power  never  wielded  by 
earthly  potentates. 

A  human  being  is  a  member  of  the  community,  not  as 
a  limb  is  a  member  of  the  body,  or  as  a  wheel  is  a 
part  of  a  machine,  intended  only  to  contribute  to 
some  general,  joint  result.  He  was  created,  not  to  be 
merged  in  the  whole,  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  as  a 
particle  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  to  aid  only  in  com- 
posing a  mass.  He  is  nn  ultimate  being,  made  for  his 
own  perfeclicm  as  the  highest  end,  made  to  maintain  an 
individual  existence,  and  to  scr\'e  others  only  as  far  as 
consists  with  his  own  virtue  and  progress.  Hitherto 
Govemmenis  have  tended  greatly  to  obscure  this  import- 
ance of  the  individual,  to  depress  him  in  his  own  eyes,  to 
give  him  the  idea  of  an  outward  interest  more  important 
than  the  invisible  soul,  and  of  an  outward  authority  more 
sacred  than  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  secret  conscience. 
Rulers  liave  called  the  private  man  the  properly  of  the 
State,  meaning  generally  by  the  State  themselves,  and 
the  many  have  been  immolated  to  the  few,  and  have  even 
believed  that  this  was  their  highest  destination.  These 
views  cannot  be  too  earnestly  withstood.  Nothing  seems 
to  me  -SO  needful  as  to  give  to  the  mind  the  consciousness, 
which  Governments  have  done  so  much  to  suppress,  of  its 
own  separate  worth.  Let  the  individual  feel  that,  through 
his  immortality,  he  may  concentrate  in  his  own  being  a 
greater  good  than  that  of  nations.  Let  him  feci  that  he 
is  placed  in  the  community,  not  to  part  with  his  individu- 
ality or  to  become  a  tool,  but  that  he  should  find  a  sphere 
for  his  various  ])owers,  and  a  preiiaration  for  immortal 
glory.  To  me,  the  progress  of  society  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  in  bringing  out  the  individual,  in  giving  him  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  being,  and  in  quickening  him 
to  strengthen  and  elevate  his  own  mind. 

In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individual  is  the  end  of 
social  institutions,  I  may  he  thought  to  discourage  publir: 
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•^xt\  trd  '>.&.  vwT.f.r.^  ^A  pn-ratfc  xterMts  to  the  State 
\tt  fr-.rr.  jr,  V,  tcjir,.  I  s^rm,  v-.H  lerrc  his  fel!ow- 
f>r.r.^  \r,  ^^.rz-jk:.- .  v,  f^r-/r:r.r;v.  as  he  who  w  not  their 
*ia-i* ;  i.i  hit  »ho.  r/».-.r:r.?  cff  ^;itr.-  ■'-ther  v'-.ke,  ^uKjer.t.=i 
r:m-  it::'  v,  -hii  \2.'x  '.:'  /i  ,•;.  jr.  h^  own  rr.ir.rf.'  For  thw  lav 
^r.joirjt  i  'tWir.TKT^-.zM  ar./l  ^t-tnitrot^^  ^piri:  as  mans  gIor>* 
ag\f,  ..x^j^'K  v»  ha  Maxrr.  '  Inriivvir^ality.  or  moral  self- 
^nxjiiHtf^xf:.  ix  tc.fi  v.r^-it  ifAimi^tUjn  of  an  all-oompre- 
YerA^ra,  io-i^,  N'o  rr-iin  -.o  mrjItipHfts  his  bond's  with  the 
/o«r.m»;r.it7  a*  he  *ho  »a:r.hes  most  jealously  over  hw 
own  perfertion,  There  U  a  t^-iutif';i  harmony  between 
the  ;5oo/i  of  the  State  ar»d  the  moral  freedom  and  dignity 
<A  the  irAi'/vi'-^l  Were  it  not  .v>,  were  these  interests 
in  ar.y  **aAe  'ii.vx.r'iar.t,  were  an  individual  ever  called 
to  vrve  r  i\  f.or.r,tr/  by  ir.ZA  debasing  his  own  mind,  he 
rpzf^.z  r.rA  tr,  waver  a  moment  as  to  the  good  which  he 
*fc/>iid  'j.rtf'^.  Property,  life,  he  should  joj-fully  sur- 
fCTider  ro  the  ?itate.  But  his  vjrul  he  must  never  suin 
*/r  er.».>.ve,  from  poverty,  pain,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  he 
>h/*T;!d  rot  Tcwi ;  \Ait  for  no  good  of  others  ought  he 
to  part  with  telf  oontrol  or  violate  the  inward  law.  We 
sp^ak  of  the  patriot  as  sacrificing  himself  to  the  public 
weaL  ItTj  Te  mean  that  he  sacrifices  what  is  most 
f^operly  him-eif,  the  principle  of  piety  and  virtue  ?  Do 
we  not  feel  that,  however  great  may  be  the  good  which 
throfjgh  hi*  siiffcrings  accrues  to  the  State,  a  greater  and 
}MXTtr  ie\f,r/  redounds  to  himself,  and  that  the  most 
prc/v.i:.  fr;it  of  his  disintcTestcd  services  is  the  strength 
*4  rev/lution  and  philanthropy  which  is  accumulated  in 
h'»  own  Viul  ? 

f  have  fhij^  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  support  the 
dor.trine  that  rpiritual  freedom,  or  force  and  elevation  of 
v^;l,  h  the  '^rcsd  good  to  whirh  civil  freedom  is  subordi- 
nate, and  whirh  all  vxial  institutions  should  propose  as 
tfi^r  vipreme  end 

f  prvjte/l  to  j>oint  out  some  of  the  means  by  which  this 
«(rtriti;al  liF^erty  may  l>c  advanced ;  and  passing  over  a 
jp-eat  variety  of  topics,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two — 
fCeligion  and  fiovemmcnt 

f  f^^rin  wifh  Religion,  the  mightiest  agent  in  human 
affairs,  'J  o  this  Kelongs  pre-eminently  the  work  of  freeing 
and  elevating  the  mind  All  other  means  are  compara- 
tively imj/^-.tcnt  The  sense  of  God  is  the  only  spring  by 
whjf  h  the  r  rushing  weight  of  sense,  of  the  world,  and 
temptjition,  an  bo  withstorjd.  Without  a  consciousness 
4}f  ttur  relation  to  (Jod,  all  other  relations  will  prove  ad- 
verse to  s[jiritual  life  and  progress.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
religious  sentiment  as  the  mightiest  agent  on  earth.  It 
has  a^  complished  more—  it  has  strengthened  men  to  do 
and  suffer  more  -  than  all  other  principles.  It  can  sustain 
the  n)ind  against  all  other  powers.  Of  all  principles  it  is 
the  deepest,  the  most  ineradicable.  In  its  perversion, 
indeed,  it  has  been  fruitful  of  crime  and  woe ;  but  the 
very  energy  which  it  has  given  to  the  passions,  when  they 
have  mixed  with  and  corrupted  it,  teaches  us  the  omnipo- 
temc  with  whii h  it  is  imbued. 

Religion  givts  life,  strength,  elevation  to  the  mind,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  Infinite  Mind ;  by  teaching  it  to 
regard  itself  as  the  offspring  and  care  of  the  Infinite 
Father,  who  created  it  that  He  might  communicate  to  it 
his  own  spirit  and  perfections,  who  framed  it  for  truth 
and  virtue,  who  framed  it  for  Himself,  who  subjects  it  to 
sore  trials,  that  by  conflict  and  endurance  it  may  grow 
strong,  and  who  has  sent  his  Son  to  purify  it  from  every 
sin,  and  to  clothe  it  with  immortality.  It  is  religion 
alone  which  nouris^hes  patient,  resolute  hopes  and  efforts 


for  Ofir  own  socLt  WlthotH  tt  wc  can  hardiT  escape  self- 
contempt  and  the  contempt  of  cur  race.  Without  God 
our  eii.«£ence  ha.i  TiO  support,  our  life  no  aim,  our  im- 
provemenu  no  permanence,  our  best  labours  no  sure  and 
endurir^  result?,  our  spiritual  weakness  no  power  to  lean 
upon,  and  our  noblest  aspirations  and  desires  no  pledge 
of  being  realised  in  a  bett^zr  sute.  Struggling  virtue  has 
no  frier*d  ;  suffering  virtue  no  promLie  of  victory.  Take 
away  fiod,  and  life  becomes  mean,  and  man  poorer  than 
the  brute.  I  am  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  greatness 
of  human  nature ;  but  it  is  great  only  through  its 
parentage  ;  great  because  descended  from  God,  t^cause 
connected  with  a  goodness  and  power  from  which  it  is  to 
be  enriched  for  ever :  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness 
of  this  connection  can  give  that  hope  of  elevation  through 
which  alone  the  mind  is  to  rise  to  true  strength  and 
liberty. 

All  the  truths  of  religion  conspire  to  one  end — spiritual 
liberty.  All  the  objects  which  it  offers  to  our  thoughts 
are  sublime,  kindling,  exalting.  Its  fundamental  tnith  is 
the  existence  of  one  God,  one  Infinite  and  Everlasting 
Father ;  and  it  teaches  us  to  look  on  the  universe  as  per- 
vaded, quickened,  and  \-itally  joined  into  one  harmonious 
and  beneficent  whole,  by  his  e\*er-present  and  omnipotent 
love.  By  this  truth  it  breaks  the  power  of  matter  and 
sense,  of  present  pleasure  and  pain,  of  anxiety  and  fear. 
It  turns  the  mind  from  the  visible,  the  outward  and 
perishable,  to  the  Unseen,  Spiritual,  and  Eternal,  and, 
allying  it  with  pure  and  great  objects,  makes  it  free. 

I  well  know  that  what  I  now  say  may  seem  to  some  to 
want  the  sanction  of  experience  By  many  religion  is  per- 
ha|>s  regarded  as  thelast  principle  to  give  inward  energyand 
freedom.  I  may  be  told  of  its  threatenings,  and  of  the 
bondage  which  they  impose.  I  acknowledge  that  religion 
has  threatenings,  and  it  mus/  have  them  ;  for  evil,  misery, 
is  necessarily  and  unchangeably  bound  up  with  wrong- 
doing, with  the  abuse  of  moral  power.  From  the  nature 
of  things,  a  mind  disloyal  to  God  and  duty  must  suffer ; 
and  religion,  in  uttering  this,  only  re-echoes  the  plain 
teaching  of  conscience.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  single  end  of  the  threatenings  of  religion  is  to  make 
us  spiritually  free.  They  are  all  directed  against  the  i>as- 
sions  which  enthral  and  degrade  us.  They  are  weapons 
given  to  conscience,  with  which  to  fight  the  good  fight  and 
to  establish  its  throne  within  us.  When  not  thus  used, 
they  are  turned  from  their  end ;  and  if  by  injudicious 
preaching  they  engender  superstition,  let  not  the  fault  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  religion. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  so  many  doubt  the  power 
of  religion  to  give  strength,  dignity,  and  freedom  to  the 
mind.  What  bears  this  name  too  often  yields  no  such 
fruits.  Here,  religion  is  a  form,  a  round  of  prayers  and 
rites,  an  attempt  to  propitiate  God  by  flattery  and  fawning. 
There,  it  is  terror  and  subjection  to  a  minister  or  priest ; 
and  there,  it  is  a  violence  of  emotion,  bearing  away  the 
mind  like  a  whirlwind,  and  robbing  it  of  self-direction. 
But  true  religion  disclaims  connection  with  these  usuri>eTS 
of  its  name.  It  is  a  calm,  deep  conviction  of  God's 
paternal  interest  in  the  improvement,  happiness,  and 
honour  of  his  creatures  ;  a  practical  persuasion  that  He 
delights  in  virtue  and  not  in  forms  and  flatteries,  and  that 
He  especially  delights  in  resolute  effort  to  conform  our- 
selves to  the  disinterested  love  and  rectitude  which  con- 
stitute his  own  glory.  It  is  for  this  religion  that  I  claim 
the  honour  of  giving  dignity  and  freedom  to  the  mind 
The  need  of  religion  to  accomplish  this  work  is  in  no 
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degree  superseded  by  M*hat  is  called  the  progress  of 
society.  I  should  say  that  civilisation,  so  far  from  being 
able  of  itself  to  give  moral  strength  and  elevation,  in- 
cludes causes  of  degradation  which  nothing  but  the  reli- 
gious principle  can  withstand.  It  niulliplics,  undoubtedly, 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life  ;  but  in  these  I  see 
sore  trials  and  perils  to  the  soul.  These  minister  to  the  j 
sensual  element  in  human  nature,  to  lliat  part  of  our  con-  1 
stitution  which  allies — and  too  often  enslaves — us  to  the 
earth.  Of  consequence,  civilisation  needs  that  propor- 
tional aid  should  be  given  to  the  spiritual  element  in  man, 
and  I  know  not  where  it  is  to  be  found  but  in  religion. 
Without  this  the  civilised  man,  with  all  his  proi>ertics  and 
refinements,  rises  little  in  true  dignity  above  the  savage 
whom  he  disdains.  Vou  tell  me  of  civilisation,  of  its  arts 
and  sciences,  as  the  sure  instruments  of  human  eleva- 
tion. You  tell  me,  how  by  these  man  masters  and  bends 
to  his  use  the  powers  of  nature.  I  know  he  masters 
thera,  but  it  is  to  become  in  turn  their  slave.  He  explores 
and  cultivates  the  earth,  but  it  is  to  grow  more  earthly. 
He  explores  the  hidden  mine,  but  it  is  to  forge  himself 
chains.  He  visits  all  regions,  but  therefore  lives  a  stranger 
to  his  own  soul.  In  the  very  progress  of  civilisation  I 
see  the  need  of  an  antagonist  principle  to  the  scn.ses,  of 
a  power  to  free  man  from  matter,  to  rc't:all  him  from  the 
outward  to  the  inward  world  ;  and  religion  alone  is  equal 
to  so  great  a  work. 

The  advantages  of  civilisation  have  their  peril  In  such 
a  state  of  society  opinion  and  law  impose  salutary  re- 
straint, and  produce  general  order  and  security.  But  the 
power  of  opinion  grows  into  a  despotism  which  more  than 
all  things  represses  original  and  free  thought,  subverts 
individuality  of  character,  ruduces  the  community  to  a 
spiritless  monotony,  and  chills  the  love  of  perfection. 
Religion,  considered  simply  as  the  princij>le  which 
balances  the  (tower  of  human  opinion,  which  takes  man 
out  of  the  grasp  of  custom  anJ  fashion,  and  leaches  him 
to  refer  himself  to  a  higher  tribunal,  is  an  infinite  aid 
to  moral  strength  and  elevation. 

An  important  benefit  of  civilisation,  of  which  we  hear 
much  from  the  political  economist,  is  the  division  of 
labour,  by  which  arts  are  perfected.  But  this,  by  con- 
fining the  mind  to  an  unceasing  round  of  petty  operations, 
tends  to  break  it  into  littleness.  \Vc  possess  improved 
fabrics,  but  deteriorated  men.  Another  advantage  of 
civilisation  is  that  manners  are  refined,  and  accomplish- 
ments multiplied;  but  these  are  coniituially  seen  to  sup- 
plant simplicity  of  character,  strength  of  feeling,  the  love 
of  nature,  the  love  of  inward  huauty  and  glory.  Under 
outward  courtesy  we  see  a  cold  selfishness,  a  spirit  of 
calculation,  and  little  energy  of  love. 

I  confess  I  look  round  on  civilised  society  with  many 
fears,  and  with  more  and  more  earnest  desire  that  a 
regenerating  spirit  from  heaven,  from  religion,  may 
[descend  upon  and  pervade  it.  I  particularly  fear  that 
various  causes  are  acting  powerfully  among  ourselves  to 
inflame  and  madden  thai  enslaving  and  degrading  prin- 
ciple, the  passion  for  property.  For  example,  the  absence 
of  hereditary  distinctions  in  our  country  gives  prominence 
to  the  distinction  of  wealth,  and  holds  up  this  as  the 
chief  prize  to  ambitioa  Add  to  this  the  epicurean  self- 
indulgent  habits  which  our  prosperity  has  multiplied,  and 
which  crave  insatiably  for  enlarging  wealth  as  the  only 
means  of  gratification.  This  peril  is  increased  by  the 
spirit  of  our  times,  which  is  a  spirit  of  commerce, 
industry,  internal  improvements,  mechanical  invention, 


political  economy,  and  peace.  Think  not  that  I  would 
disparage  commerce,  mechanical  skill,  and  especially 
pacific  connections  among  States.  But  there  is  danger 
that  these  blessings  may  by  |>erversion  issue  in  a  slavish 
love  of  lucre.  It  seems  Lo  me  that  some  of  the  objects 
which  once  moved  men  most  powerfully  are  gradually 
losing  their  sway,  and  thus  the  mind  is  left  more  open  to 
the  excitement  of  wealth.  For  example,  military  dis- 
tinction is  taking  the  inferior  place  which  it  deserves;  and 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  energy  and  ambition 
which  have  been  exhausted  in  war  will  seek  new  directions ; 
and  happy  shall  we  be  if  they  do  not  flow  into  the 
channel  of  gain.  So  I  think  that  political  eminence  is  to 
be  less  and  less  coveted;  and  there  is  danger  that  the 
energies  absorbed  by  it  will  be  spent  in  seeking  another 
kind  of  dominion — the  dominion  of  property.  And  if 
such  be  the  result,  what  .shall  we  gain  by  what  is  called 
the  progress  of  society?  \\'hat  shall  we  gain  by  national 
peace  if  men,  instead  of  meeting  on  the  tield  of  batde, 
wage  with  one  another  the  more  inglorious  strife  of  dis- 
honest and  rapacious  tratlftc?  What  shall  we  gain  by  the 
waning  of  political  ambition  if  the  intrigues  of  the  e.\- 
change  take  place  of  those  of  the  cabinet,  and  private 
pomp  and  luxury  be  substituted  far  the  splendour  of 
public  life?  I  am  no  foe  to  civilisation.  I  rejoice  in  its 
progress.  But  I  mean  to  say  that,  without  a  pure  religion 
to  modify  its  tendencies,  to  inspire  and  refine  it,  we  shall 
be  comipted,  not  ennobled  by  it  It  is  the  excellence  of 
the  religious  principle,  that  it  aids  and  carries  forward 
civilisation,  extends  science  and  arts,  mukiplies  the  con- 
veniences and  ornaments  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
spoils  them  of  their  enslaving  power,  and  even  converts 
them  into  means  and  ministers  of  that  spiritual  freedom 
which,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  endanger  ^wk\ 
destroy. 

In  order,  however,  that  religion  should  yield  its  full 
and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is  necessary;  and  the  times 
require  that  I  should  state  it  with  great  distinctness.  It 
is  necessary  that  religion  should  be  held  and  professed  in 
a  liberal  spirit.  Just  as  far  as  it  assumes  an  intolerant, 
exclusive,  sectarian  forniT  it  subverts  instead  of  strength- 
ening the  soul's  freedom,  and  becomes  the  heaviest  and 
most  galling  yoke  which  is  laid  on  the  intellect  and 
conscience.  Religion  must  be  viewed,  not  as  a  monopoly 
of  priests,  ministers,  or  sects;  not  as  conferring  on  any 
man  a  right  to  dictate  to  his  fellow-beings;  not  as  an 
instrument  by  which  the  few  may  awe  the  many ;  not  as 
bestowing  on  one  a  prerogative  which  is  not  enjoyed  by 
all;  but  as  the  property  of  ever)'  human  being,  and  as 
the  great  subject  for  every  human  mind.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  the  revelation  of  a  common  Father,  to  whom 
all  have  equa!  access,  who  invites  all  to  the  like  immediate 
communion,  who  has  no  favourites,  who  has  appointed 
no  infallible  expounders  of  his  will,  who  o[>ens  his  works 
and  word  to  every  eye,  and  calls  upon  al)  to  read  for 
themselves,  and  lo  follow  fearlessly  the  best  convictions 
of  their  own  understandings.  Let  religion  be  seized  on 
by  individuals  or  sects  as  their  special  province;  let  them 
clothe  themselves  with  God's  prerogative  of  judgment; 
let  them  succeed  in  enforcing  their  creed  by  penalties 
of  law  or  penalties  of  opinion;  let  them  succeed  in  fixing 
a  brand  on  virtuous  men  whose  only  crime  is  free  investi- 
gation; ajid  religion  becomes  the  most  blighting  tyranny 
which  can  establish  itself  over  the  mind.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  outward  evils  which  religion,  when  thus 
turned  into  tyranny,  has  inflicted;  how  it  has  dug  dreary 
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dungeons,  kindled  fires  for  the  mum,  and  inrenud 
insdviDcnts  of  <*Tqmctfg^  toftive.  But  to  me  all  this  is 
less  fcarfbl  than  its  inflttcnoc  over  the  mind  A\lien  I  see 
the  soperstiticas  which  it  has  futcned  on  the  coosdeace^ 
the  spintdai  cerron  with  which  h  has  haunted  and 
subdued  the  igDorant  and  susceptible,  the  dark  appAlBBg 
Tiev^  of  God  vhich  it  has  spread  £ir  and  vide,  the  dread 
of  inquiry  which  it  has  struck  into  superior  undeffstand- 
inss>  and  the  semlity  of  spirit  which  it  has  made  to  pass 
for  piety, — when  I  see  all  this,  the  fire,  the  scaffold,  and 
die  outward  inquistion,  terrible  as  they  are,  seem  to  me 
inferior  evils.  I  look  with  a  sdemn  joy  on  the  heroic 
spirits  who  have  met  freely  and  fearlessly  pain  and  death 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  r^ts.  But  there  are 
other  victims  of  intolerance  on  whom  I  look  with  un- 
mixed sorrow.  They  arc  those  who,  qjdMKmnd  by  early 
prejudice,  or  by  tntiaudatiooft  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
ptess,  dare  not  think ;  who  anxiously  sttfleercry  doubt  or  mis- 
giving tnregvd  to  their  opinions  asiftodoubt  were  a  crime  ; 
who  dirink  from  the  seekers  after  truth  as  from  infection ; 
who  deny  all  virtue  which  does  i>ot  wear  the  livery  of 
their  own  sect ;  who,  surrendering  to  others  their  best 
powers,  reoeireunresisKmgly  a  teadbing  which  wars  against 
fcasoQ  and  conscience ;  and  who  think  it  a  merit  to  impose 
on  such  as  live  within  their  influence  the  grenonsbofida^ 
which  they  bear  themselves.  How  much  to  be  deplored 
is  it  that  ndigion,  the  very  pritxriple  which  is  designed  to 
laise  mea  above  the  jud^nent  and  power  of  man,  should 
I w^  amir  the  chief  instzument  of  usnrpotioa  orer  the 
soul. 

Is  it  said  that  in  this  country,  where  the  rights  of 
private  judgment,  and  of  speaking  and  writing  according 
to  our  coovidJOBS,  are  guannteed  with  every  solemnity 
by  imliuniUBS  and  bnn,  rebgioa  can  never  d^cnerate 
iMo  tyranny ;  that  here  its  whole  influence  must  conspire 
to  llie  libfnlion  and  dignity  of  the  mod?  I  answer,  we 
diwjuver  litdc  knowledge  of  honan  nature  if  we  ascribe 
to  cuuslitulioos  the  power  of  charmii^  to  sleep  the  spirit 
of  tntoiennoe  and  exdnsaon.  Almost  every  other  bad 
parwinn  may  soooer  be  pot  to  rest ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  intolerance  always  shelters  itself  under  the 
name  and  garb  of  rd^ious  zcaL  Because  wc  live  in  a 
country  where  the  gross,  outward,  visible  chain  is  broken, 
we  niBt  not  conclude  that  we  are  necessarily  free  There 
are  chains  not  made  of  iron,  which  eat  more  deeply  into 
the  souL  An  esj)ionage  of  bigotry  may  as  effectually 
close  our  lips  and  chill  our  hearts  as  an  armed  and 
hundred-eyed  police.  There  are  countless  wa)'s  by  which 
men  in  a  free  rountr)'  m:iy  enroarh  on  their  neighbour's 
rights.  In  religion,  the  instrument  is  ready  made  and 
always  at  hand.  I  refer  to  opinion  combined  and 
organised  in  sects  and  swayed  by  the  clergy.  Wc  say  we 
have  no  Inquisition.  But  a  sect  skilfully  organised, 
trained  to  utter  one  cry,  combined  to  cover  with  reproach 
whoever  may  differ  from  themselves,  to  drown  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  by  denunciations  of  heresy,  and  to 
strike  terror  into  the  multitude  by  joint  and  perpetual 
menace, — such  a  sect  is  as  perilous  and  pals)'ing  to  the 
intcllccl  as  the  Inquisition.  It  serves  the  ministers  as 
effectually  as  the  sword.  The  present  age  is  notoriously 
fectAfiAn,  and  therefore  hostile  to  liberty.  One  of  the 
itronKett  feature*  of  our  times  is  the  tendency  of  men  to 
run  into  n^^rwi.itton*,  to  lose  themselves  in  masses,  to 
iMnk   i'     '  ,   lu  act  from  the  excitement  of 

MMlkrr  xluatity,  to  identify  themselves 

Wtfi  \mf\n%  *r  d  «rrtti.     At  ^urh  n  period  we  ought   to 


fear — and  cannot  too  much  dread — lest  a  host  should  be 
marshalled  under  some  sectarian  standard,  so  numerous 
and  so  strong  as  to  overawe  opmian,  sti^  inquttyy 
compel  dissenters  to  a  prudent  siloice,  and  thus  accom- 
plish the  end,  without  incurring  the  n&nn,  of  penal  laws^ 
We  have  indeed  no  small  peotcctioo  agMf*c»  this  eiil  in 
tbe  ■mkiplicity  of  sects.  But  let  os  not  forget  that 
ooalitioos  are  as  practicable  and  as  perfloQS  in  Church  as  in 
State ;  and  that  minor  Aflierences,  as  they  arc  called,  may 
be  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  joim  exertion  against  a  common 
foe.  Happily,  the  qnrit  of  this  people,  in  spite  of  aQ 
narrowing  influences,  is  essentially  libmL  Here  lies  our 
safety.  The  liberal  spirit  of  the  people,  I  trust,  is  more 
and  more  to  temper  and  curb  that  ciclusife  spirit  which 
b  the  besetting  sin  of  their  rel^ions  guides. 

In  this  coimection  I  may  be  pemiitted  to  say,  and  I 
say  it  with  heartfelt  }oy,  that  the  Government  of  this 
Commonwealth  has  uniformly  distinguished  itself  by 
the  spirit  of  religious  freedom.  Intolerance^  however  rife 
abroad,  has  found  rM>  sheher  in  oar  halls  of  legislation. 
As  yet,  no  sentence  of  proscription  has  been  openly  or 
indirectly  passed  on  any  body  of  men  for  religious 
opinions.  A  wise  and  righteous  jealousy  has  watched 
over  our  religious  liberties,  and  been  startled  by  the  first 
movement,  the  faintest  sign,  of  sectarian  ambition.  Our 
Commonwealth  can  boast  no  higher  glor}-.  May  none  of 
us  live  to  see  it  fade  away  ! 

I  have  spoken  with  great  freedom  of  the  sectarian  and 
cxclusi^-e  spirit  of  our  age  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
liberality  of  feeling  and  judgment  towards  men  of 
different  opinions.  But,  in  so  doing,  I  intend  not  to 
teach  that  opinions  are  of  small  moment,  or  that  wc 
should  make  no  effort  for  spreading  such  as  we  deem  the 
truth  of  (rod  I  do  mean,  however,  that  we  are  to  spread 
them  by  means  which  will  not  enslave  ourselves  to  a 
party  or  bring  others  into  bondage  We  must  respect 
alike  our  own  and  others*  minds.  Wc  must  not  demand 
a  uniformity  in  religion  which  exists  nowhere  else,  but 
expect  and  be  willing,  that  the  religious  principle,  like 
other  principles  of  our  nature,  should  manifest  itself  in 
different  methods  and  degrees.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
spiritual,  like  animal  life,  may  subsist  and  grow  under 
%*arious  forms.  Whilst  earnestly  recommending  what  we 
deem  the  pure  and  primitive  faith,  let  us  remember 
that  those  who  differ  in  word  or  speculation  may  agree 
in  heart ;  that  the  spirit  of  Christianit)',  though  mixed 
and  encumbered  with  error,  is  still  divine ;  and  that  sects 
which  assign  different  ranks  to  Jesus  Christ,  may  still 
adore  that  godlike  virtue  which  constituted  him  the 
glorious  representative  of  his  Father.  Under  the  dis- 
guises of  Pa[)al  and  Protestant  Creeds,  let  us  learn  to 
recognise  the  lovely  aspect  of  Christianity,  and  rejoice 
to  believe  that,  amidst  dissonant  forms  and  voices,  the 
common  Father  discerns  and  accepts  the  same  dec]i 
filial  adoration.  This  is  true  freedom  and  enlargement 
of  mind — a  liberty  which  he  who  knows  it  would  not 
barter  for  the  widest  dominion  which  priests  and  sects 
have  usurped  ot^r  the  human  soul. 

I  have  spoken  of  Religion  ;  I  pass  to  Government^ 
another  great  means  of  promoting  that  spiritual  liberty. 
that  moral  strength  and  eIe\'ation,  which  we  ha\"e  seen  to 
be  our  supreme  good.  I  thus  s{>eak  of  Government, 
not  because  it  always  promotes  this  end,  but  because  it 
may  and  should  thus  operate.  Civil  institutions  should 
be  directed  chiefly  to  a  moral  or  spiritual  good,  and 
until  this  truth  is  felt  they  will  rontinue,  I  fear,  to  be 
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perverted  into  instruments  of  crime  and  misery.  Other 
views  of  their  design,  I  am  aware,  prevail.  Wc  arc 
sometimes  told  that  Government  has  no  purpose  biit  an 
i€arthly  one  ;  that  whilst  religion  takes  care  of  the  soul, 
Government  is  to  watch  over  outward  and  bodily  interests. 
This  separation  of  our  interests  into  earthly  and  spiritual 
seems  to  me  unfounded.  There  is  a  unity  in  our  whole 
being.  There  is  one  great  end  for  which  body  and  mind 
were  created^  and  all  the  relations  of  life  were  ordained: 
one  rentral  aim  to  which  our  whole  being  should  tend  ; 
and  this  is  the  unfolding  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  ;  and  no  man  thoroughly  understands  Government 
but  he  who  rc\'erences  it  as  a  part  of  God's  stupendous 
machinery  for  this  sublime  design.  I  do  not  deny  that 
Government  is  instituted  to  watch  over  our  ])resent  in- 
terests. But  still  it  has  a  spiritual  or  moral  purpose, 
because  present  interests  are,  in  an  important  sense, 
spiritual ;  that  is,  they  are  instruments  and  occasions  of 
virtue,  calls  to  duty,  sources  of  obligation,  and  are  only 
blessings  when  they  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  soul 
For  example,  property,  the  [irincipal  object  of  legisla 
lion,  is  the  material,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on  which  justice 
acts,  or  throiigh  which  this  cardinal  virtue  is  exercised 
and  expressed  ;  and  property  has  no  higher  end  than 
to  invigorate,  by  calling  forth,  the  principle  of  impartial 
rectitude. 

Government  is  the  great  organ  of  civil  society,  and  we 
should  appreciate  the  former  more  justly  if  we  better 
understood  the  nature  and  foundation  of  the  latter.  I 
say,  then,  that  society  is  throughout  a  moral  institution. 
It  is  something  very  different  from  an  assemblage  of 
animals  feeding  in  the  same  pasture.  It  is  the  rombi- 
nution  of  rational  beings  for  the  security  of  right  Right, 
a  moral  idea,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  civil  commu- 
nities ;  and  the  highest  happiness  which  they  confer  is 
the  gratification  of  moral  affections.  We  are  sometimes 
taught  that  society  is  the  creature  of  compact  and  selfish 
calculation;  that  men  agreed  to  live  together  for  the 
protection  of  private  interests.  But  no.  Society  is  of 
earlier  and  higher  origin.  It  is  God's  ordinance,  and 
answers  to  what  is  most  godlike  in  our  nature.  The  chief 
ties  that  hold  men  together  in  communities  are  not  self- 
interests,  or  compact.s,  or  positive  institutions,  or  force. 
They  are  invisible,  refined,  spiritual  ties,  bonds  of  the 
mind  and  heart.  Our  best  powers  and  afTeclions  crave 
instinctively  for  society  as  the  sphere  in  which  they  are 
to  find  their  life  and  happiness.  Thai  men  may  greatly 
strengthen  and  imi)rove  society  by  written  constitutions, 
I  readily  grant  There  is,  however,  a  constitution  which 
precedes  all  of  men's  making,  and  after  which  all  (jther.^ 
are  to  be  formed  ;  a  constitution  the  great  lines  of  which 
are  drawn  in  our  vcr>'  nature ;  a  primitive  law  of  justice, 
rctitude  and  philanthropy,  which  nil  other  laws  arc 
bound  to  enforce,  and  from  which  all  others  derive  their 
validity  and  worth. 

Am  I  now  asked  how  Government  is  to  promote  energ)* 
and  elevation  of  moral  prinriijle  ?  I  answer,  not  by 
makmg  the  various  virtues  matters  of  legislation,  not  by 
preaching  morals,  not  by  establishing  religion  ;  for  these 
are  not  its  appropriate  functions.  It  is  to  scn*e  the 
cause  of  spiritual  freedom,  not  by  teaching  or  persuasion, 
but  by  action ;  that  is,  by  rigidly  conforming  itself,  in  all 
its  measures,  to  the  moral  or  Christian  law;  by  the  most 
public  and  solemn  manifestations  of  reverence  for  right, 
for  ju.stice,  for  the  general  weal,  for  the  principles  of 
virtue.     Government  is  the  most  conspicuoiis  of  human 


institutions,   and    were   moral   rectitude   written   on   its 

front,  stamped  conspicuously  on  all  its  operations,  an 
immense  power  would  be  added  to  pure  principle  in 
the  breasts  of  individuals. 

To  be  more  particular,  a  Government  may,  and  should, 
ennoble  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  by  continually  holding 
up  to  him  the  idea  of  the  general  good  This  idea 
should  be  impressed  in  characters  of  light  on  all  legis- 
lation ;  and  a  Government  directing  itself  resolutely  and 
steadily  to  this  end,  becomes  a  minister  of  virtue.  It 
teaches  the  citizen  to  attach  a  sanctity  to  the  public  weal, 
carries  him  beyond  selfish  regards,  nourishes  magnanimity, 
and  the  i^urpose  of  sacrificing  himself,  as  far  as  virtue 
will  allow,  to  the  commonwealth.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Government  which  wields  its  power  for  selfish  interests, 
which  sacrifices  the  many  to  a  few,  or  the  State  to  a  party, 
becomes  a  public  preacher  of  crime,  taints  the  mind  of 
the  citi/en,  dues  its  utmost  to  make  him  base  and  venal, 
and  prepares  him,  by  its  example,  to  sell  or  betray  that 
public  interest  for  which  he  should  be  ready  to  die. 

Again,  on  (lovernment,  more  than  on  any  institution, 
depends  that  most  important  principle — the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  community.  To  promote  this,  it  should 
express  in  all  its  laws  a  reverence  for  right,  and  an  eijual 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  high  and  low,  of  rich  and  poor. 
It  should  choose  to  sacrifice  the  most  dazzling  advantages 
rather  than  break  its  own  faith,  rather  than  unsettle  the 
fixed  laws  of  property,  or  in  any  way  shock  the  sentiment 
of  justice  in  the  community. 

I^t  me  add  one  more  method  by  which  Government 
is  to  Hft  up  and  enlarge  the  minds  of  its  citizens.  In  its 
relations  to  other  Governments  it  should  inviolably  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  philanthropy.  Hy  its 
moderation,  sincerity,  uprightness,  and  pacific  spirit 
towards  foreign  States,  by  abstaining  from  secret  arts  and 
unfair  advantages,  by  cultivating  free  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial intercourse,  it  should  cherish  among  its  citizens  the 
ennobling  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  human  family, 
and  of  having  a  common  interest  with  the  whole  human 
race.  Government  only  fulfils  its  end  when  it  thus  joins 
with  Christianity  in  inculcating  the  law  of  universal  love. 

Unhappily,  Governments  ha\-e  seldom  recognised  as 
the  highest  duty  the  obligation  of  strengthening  pure  and 
noble  principle  in  the  community.  I  fear  they  are  cvtn 
to  be  numbered  among  the  chief  agents  in  corrupting 
nations.  Of  all  the  doctrines  by  which  vice  h;is  propa- 
gated itself,  I  know  none  more  pernicious  than  the  maxim 
that  statesmen  are  exempted  from  the  common  restraints 
of  morality,  that  nations  are  not  equally  bound  with 
individuals  l)y  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  philanthropy. 
Through  this  doctrine  vice  has  lifted  its  head  unbUishingly 
in  the  most  exalted  stations.  Vice  has  seated  itself  on 
the  throne.  The  men  who  have  wielded  the  power  and 
riveted  the  gaze  of  nations,  have  lent  the  sanction  of 
their  greatness  to  crime.  In  the  very  heart  of  nations,  in 
the  cabinet  of  rulers,  has  been  bred  a  moral  pestilence, 
which  has  infected  and  contaminated  all  orders  of  (he 
State.  Through  the  ex.tmple  of  rulers,  private  men  have 
learned  to  regard  the  everlasting  law  as  a  temporary  con- 
ventional rule,  and  been  blinded  to  the  supremacy  of 
virtue. 

That  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is  intimately  connected 
with  this  reverence  for  virtue  which  I  have  inculcated  on 
legislators,  is  most  true,  and  cannot  be  loo  deeply  felt. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  vulgar  doctrine,  that  a 
State  may  flourish   by  arts  and   crimes.      Nations  and 
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individuals  are  subjected  to  one  law.  Tlie  moral  prin- 
ciple is  the  life  of  communities.  No  calamity  can  befal 
a  people  so  great  as  temporary  success  through  a  criminal 
policy,  as  thchojie  thus  cherished  of  trampling  wiih  im- 
punity on  the  authority  of  (iod.  Sooner  or  later,  insulted 
virtue  avenges  itself  terribly  on  Stales  as  well  as  on  private 
men.  We  hope,  indeed,  secuiity  and  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  our  wealth  from  our  laws  and  institutions.  But  civil 
laws  find  their  chiof  sanction  in  the  law  written  within  by 
the  finger  of  God.  In  proportion  as  a  ])eople  enslave 
themselves  to  sin,  the  fountain  of  public  justice  becomes 
l>olluted  The  most  wholesome  statutes,  wanting  the 
support  of  public  opinion,  grow  impotent.  Self-seekers, 
unprincipled  men,  by  flattering  bad  passions,  and  by 
darkening  the  public  mind,  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment, 
and  places  of  power  and  trust,  and  turn  free  institutions 
into  lifeless  forms  or  instruments  of  oppression.  I 
esiiecially  believe  that  communities  suffer  sorely  by  that 
si>ecit'S  of  immoraHiy  which  the  herd  of  statesmen  have 
industriously  cherished  as  of  signal  utility;  1  mean,  by 
hostile  feeling  towards  other  countries.  The  common 
doctrine  has  been,  that  prejudice  and  enmity  towards 
foreign  States  are  means  of  fostering  a  national  spirit,  and 
of  confirming  union  at  home.  But  bad  passions,  once 
instilled  into  a  people,  will  never  exhaust  themselves 
abroad.  Vice  never  yields  the  fruits  of  virtue.  Injustice 
to  strangers  docs  not  breed  justice  to  our  friends.  Ma- 
lignity in  every  form  is  a  fire  i^i  hell,  and  the  policy  which 
feeds  it  is  infernal.  Domestic  feuds  and  the  madness  of 
l)aTty  are  its  natural  and  necessary  issues ;  and  a  people- 
hostile  to  others  will  demonstrate,  in  its  history,  that  no 
form  of  inhumanity  or  injustice  escapes  its  just  retribution. 

Our  great  error  as  a  [.H;ople  is  that  we  put  an  idolatrous 
trust  in  our  free  institutions;  as  if  these,  by  some  magic 
[KjwtT,  must  secure  our  rights,  however  we  erislave 
ourselves  to  evil  passions.  We  need  to  learn  that  the 
forms  of  liberty  are  not  its  essence;  that  whilst  the  letter 
of  a  free  constitution  is  preserved,  its  spirit  may  be  lost ; 
that  even  its  wisest  provisions  and  most  guarded  powers 
may  be  made  weapons  of  tyranny.  In  a  country  called 
free,  a  majority  may  become  a  faction,  and  a  proscribed 
minority  may  be  msulted,  robbed,  and  oijpressed.  Under 
elective  Governments,  a  dominant  party  may  become  as 
iruly  a  usurper,  and  as  treasonably  conspire  against  the 
Slate,  as  an  individual  who  forces  his  way  by  arms  to  the 
throne. 

I  know  that  it  ts  suppo.sed  that  political  wisdom  can  so 
form  institutions  as  to  extract  from  them  freedom,  not- 
withstanding a  people's  sins.  The  chief  expedient  for 
this  jjurpose  has  been  to  balance,  as  it  is  called,  men's 
jnissions  and  interests  against  each  other;  to  use  one 
man's  selfishness  as  a  check  against  his  neighbour's;  to 
produce  peace  by  the  counteraction  and  equilibrium  of 
hostile  fortes.  This  whole  theory  I  distrust  The  vices  can 
by  no  management  or  skilful  poising  be  made  to  do  the 
work  of  virtue.  Our  own  history  has  already  proved  this. 
Our  Government  was  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  checks 
nnd  balances  ;  and  what  does  experience  tt-arh  us?  It 
icfflfhcH  \ihat  the  principles  of  our  nature  might  have 
taught,  that  whenever  the  country  is  divided  into  two 
great  |.ariics,  the  dominant  party  will  i>ossess  itself  of 
l)oth  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  Stale,  and  will  move  towards  its 
objects  with  as  little  check,  and  with  as  determined  jjur- 
pOiC,  fl«  if  all  powers  were  concentrated  in  a  single  body. 
There  i»  no  ^ubstilutc  fur  virtue.    Free  institutions  secure 


rights  only  when  secured  by,  and  when  invigorating  that 
spiritual  freedom,  that  moral  power  and  elevation,  which 
I  have  set  before  you  as  the  suj^reme  good  of  our  nature. 
Accurding  tu  these  views,  the  first  duly  of  a  stitcsman 
is  to  build  up  the  moral  energy  of  a  people.  This  is  their 
first  interest  ;  and  he  who  weakens  it  inflicts  an  injury 
which  no  talent  can  repair ;  nor  should  any  splendour  oif 
ser\ices,  or  any  momentary  success,  avert  from  him  the 
infamy  which  he  has  earned.  Let  public  men  learn  to 
think  more  reverently  of  their  function.  Let  them  feel 
that  they  are  touching  more  vital  interests  than  property. 
Let  them  fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  sap  the  moral  con- 
victions of  a  people  by  unrighteous  legislation  or  a  selfish 
policy.  Let  them  cultivate  in  themselves  the  spirit  of 
religion  and  virtue,  as  the  first  requisite  to  public  station. 
Let  no  a]>parent  advantage  to  the  community,  any  more 
than  to  themselves,  seduce  them  to  the  infraction  of  any 
moral  law.  Let  them  put  faith  in  virtue  as  the  strength 
of  naiiuns.  Let  them  not  be  disheartened  by  temporary 
ill-success  in  upright  exertion.  Let  ihem  remember  that, 
while  they  and  their  contemporaries  live  but  for  a  day, 
the  Slate  is  to  live  for  ages ;  and  that  Time,  the  unerring 
arbiter,  will  vindicate  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  [)ublic  man  who,  confiding  in  the  power | 
of  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  asserts  their  claims,, 
and  reverently  follows  their  monitions,  amidst  general 
disloyalty  and  corruption, 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  general  influence  which 
Gtivernment  should  exert  on  the  moral  interests  of  a 
people,  by  expressing  reverence  for  the  moral  law  in  its 
whole  policy  and  legislation.  It  is  also  bound  to  exert  a 
more  jjarticular  and  direct  influence.  I  refer  to  its  duty 
of  preventing  and  punisliing  crime.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  Government,  but  it  has  received  as  yet  ver)' 
little  of  the  attention  which  it  deser\'es.  Government, 
indeed,  has  not  been  slow  to  punish  crime,  nor  has 
society  suffered  for  want  of  dungeons  and  gibbets.  But 
the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  the 
ofTender  have  nowhere  taken  rank  among  the  first  objects 
of  legislation.  Penal  codes,  breathing  vengeance,  and 
too  often  written  in  blood,  have  been  set  in  arr.iy  against 
the  violence  of  human  passions,  and  the  legislator's  con- 
science has  been  satisfied  with  enacting  these.  UTiclhcTj 
by  shocking  humanity  he  has  not  multiplied  offenders,  iSg 
a  ((ueslioii  into  which  he  would  do  wisely  to  inquire. 

On  the  means  of  ijrcventing   crime  I  want  time,  and 
still  more  ability,  to  enlarge.     1  would  only  say  that  ihi! 
object  should  be  kepi  in  view  through  ihe  whole  of  legis-] 
lation.    Kor  this  end,  laws  should  be  as  few  and  as  simpl 
as  may  be  ;  for  an  extensive  and  obscure  code  muUipUc* 
occasions  of  offence,  and  brings  the  citizen  unnecessarily 
into  collision   with   the   Slate.     Above   all,   let   the  laws 
bear  broadly  on  their  front  the  imjjress  of  justice  and 
humanity,  so  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  comn^unity  may 
become   their  sanction.     Arbitrary  and  oppressive  laws 
invite  off*cnce,  and  lake  from  disobedience  the  conscious^ 
ncss  of  guilt     It  is  even  wise  to  abstain  from  laws  wlueli, 
however  wise  and  good  in  themselves,  have  the  sembbnce 
of  inc*quaUty,  which  find  no  response  in  the  heart  of  the 
citizen,  and  which   will   be  evaded   with   hltle  rcmorsc-. 
The  wisdom  of  legislation  is  especially  seen  in  grafiii 
laws  on  conscience.     1  add,  what  seems  to  me  of  greal 
importance,  that  the  i>enal  code  should   be  brought  t>i 
bear  with  the  sternest  impartiality  on  the  rich  and  exalted] 
as  well  as  on  the  poor  and  fallen.     Society  suffers  fronij 
the  crimes  of  the  former  not  less  than   bv  those  of  the 
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latter.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  amount  of  property 
taken  by  theft  nnd  forgery  is  small  compared  with  what 
is  taken  by  dishonest  insolvency.  Yet  the  thief  is  sent 
to  prison,  and  the  dishonest  bankrupt  lives  perhaps  in 
state.  The  moral  sentiment  of  the  community  is  thus 
corrupted ;  and  for  this  and  other  solemn  reasons,  a 
reform  is  greatly  needed  in  the  laws  which  respect  in- 
solvency. I  am  shocked  at  the  imprisonment  of  the 
honest  debtor;  and  the  legislation  which  allows  a  creditor 
to  play  the  tyrant  over  an  innocent  man  would  disgrace, 
1  think,  a  barbarous  age.  I  am  not  k-ss  shocked  by  the 
impunity  with  which  criminal  insolvents  continually 
escape,  and  by  the  lenity  of  the  community  towards  these 
transgressors  of  its  most  essential  laws. 

Another  means  of  preventing  crime  is  to  punish  it 
wisely;  and  by  wise  punishment  I  moan  that  which  aims 
to  reform  the  offender  I  know  that  ihis  end  of  jjunish- 
menl  lias  been  questioned  by  wise  and  good  men.  But 
what  higher  or  more  practicable  end  can  he  proposed  ; 
you  say  we  must  punish  for  example.  But  history  shows 
that  what  is  called  exemplary  punishment  cannot  boast 
of  great  efficiency.  Crime  thrives  under  severe  penalties, 
thrives  on  the  blood  of  offenders.  The  frequent  exhibi- 
tion of  such  punishments  hardens  a  jienple's  heart,  and 
produces  defiance  and  reaction  in  the  guilty.  Until 
recently,  Government  seems  to  have  laboured  to  harden 
the  criminal  by  throwing  him  into  a  crowd  of  offenders, 
into  the  putrid  atmosphere  of  a  common  prison.  Hu- 
manity rejoices  in  the  reform  which,  in  this  respect,  is 
spreading  through  our  country.  To  remove  the  convict 
from  bad  influences  is  an  essential  step  to  his  moral 
restoration.  It  is,  however,  but  a  step.  To  place  him 
under  the  aid  of  good  infiueme  is  equally  important ; 
and  here  individual  exertion  must  come  to  the  aid  of 
legislative  provisions.  Private  Christians,  selected  at 
once  for  their  judiciousness  and  philanthropy,  must 
connect  themselves  with  the  solitary  prisoner,  and  by 
manifestations  of  a  sincere  fraternal  interest,  by  conversa- 
tion, books,  and  encouragement,  must  touch  within  him 
chords  which  have  long  ceased  to  vibrate  ;  must  awaken 
new  hojies  ;  must  .show  him  that  all  is  not  lost^that 
(iod,  and  Christ,  and  virtue,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
virtuous,  and  honour,  and  immortality  may  yet  be  secured. 
Of  this  glorious  ministry  of  private  Chri,stianity  1  do  not 
despair.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  of  the  failure  of  all 
efforts  to  reclaim  crimmals.  They  have  not  always 
failed.  And  besides,  has  philanthropy,  has  genius,  has 
the  strength  of  humanity,  been  fairly  and  fervently  put 
forth  in  this  great  concern  ?  I  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment no  class  of  human  beings  whom  charity  is  instructed 
to  forsake,  I  find  no  exception  made  by  Him  who 
came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost  I  must  add 
that  the  most  hopeless  subjects  are  not  always  to  be 
found  in  prisons.  That  convicts  are  dreadfully  corrupt, 
I  know  ;  but  not  more  corrupt  than  some  who  walk  at 
large,  and  are  not  excluded  from  our  kindness.  The 
rich  man  who  defrauds  is  certainly  as  criminal  as  the 
poor  man  who  steals.  The  rich  man  who  drinks  to 
excess  contracts  deeper  guilt  than  he  who  sinks  into  this 
vice  under  the  jiressurc  of  want  The  young  man  who 
seduces  innocence  deser\'es  more  richly  the  House  of 
Correction  than  the  unhap]>y  female  whom  he  allured 
into  the  path  of  destruction.  StiU  niore,  I  cannot  but 
remember  how  much  the  guilt  of  the  convict  results  from 
the  general  corruption  of  society.  When  I  reflect  how 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  crimes  rests  on  the  Stale, 


how  many  of  the  offences  which  are  most  severely 
punished  are  to  be  traced  to  neglected  education,  to 
early  squalid  want,  to  temptations  and  exposures  which 
society  might  do  much  to  relieve, — I  feel  that  a  spirit  of 
mercy  should  temper  legislation ;  that  we  should  not 
sever  ourselves  so  widely  from  our  fallen  brethren  ;  that 
we  should  recognise  in  them  the  countenance  and  claims 
of  humanity ;  that  we  should  strive  to  win  them  back  to 
God 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  obligation  of  Government  to 
contribute  by  various  means  to  the  moral  elevation  of  a 
people.  I  close  tliis  head  with  expressing  sorrow  that 
an  institution,  capable  of  such  purifying  influences, 
should  so  often  be  among  the  chief  engines  of  a  nation's 
corruption. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  insisted  on  the  supreme  im 
portance  of  virtuous  principle,  of  moral  force,  and  eleva- 
tion in  the  community  ;  and  I  have  thus  spoken,  not 
that  I  might  conform  to  professional  duty,  but  from  deep 
personal  conviction.  I  feel,  as  I  doubt  not  many  feel — 
that  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation,  the  only  one  worth 
Ijosscssing,  and  which  brings  after  it  all  other  blessings, 
is  the  prevalence  of  pure  principle  among  the  citizens. 
T  wish  to  belong  to  a  Stale  in  the  character  and  institu- 
tions of  which  I  may  fmd  a  spring  of  improvement,  which 
I  can  speak  of  with  an  honest  pride,  in  whose  records  I 
may  meet  great  and  honoured  names,  and  which  is 
making  the  woHd  its  debtor  by  its  discoveries  of  truth, 
and  by  an  example  of  virtuous  freedom.  Oh,  save  me 
from  a  country  which  worships  wealth  and  cares  not  for 
true  glory ;  in  which  intrigue  bears  rule ;  in  which 
patrioti.sm  borrows  the  zeal  from  the  prospect  of  office  ; 
in  which  hungry  sycophants  besiege  with  supplications 
all  the  departments  of  State  ;  in  which  public  men  bear 
the  brand  of  vice,  and  the  seat  of  Government  is  a 
noisome  sink  of  private  licentiousness  and  political  cor- 
ruption !  Tell  me  not  of  the  honour  of  belonging  to  a 
free  country.  I  ask,  does  our  liberty  bear  generous 
fruits?  Does  it  exalt  us  in  manly  spirit,  in  public  virtue, 
above  countries  trodden  under  fool  by  despotism  ?  Tell 
me  not  of  the  extent  of  our  territory.  I  care  not  how 
large  it  is  if  it  multiply  degenerate  men.  Speak  not  of 
our  prosi:>erity.  Better  be  one  of  a  poor  people,  plain  in 
manners,  revering  God  and  respecting  themselves,  than 
belong  to  a  rich  country  which  knows  no  higher  good 
than  riches.  Earnestly  do  I  desire  for  this  country  that, 
instead  of  copying  Europe  with  an  undiscerning  servility, 
it  may  have  a  character  of  its  own,  corresponding  to  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  our  institutions.  One  Europe  is 
enough.  One  Paris  is  enough.  How  much  to  be 
desired  is  it  that,  separated  as  we  are  from  the  eastern 
continent  by  an  ocean,  we  should  be  still  more  widely 
separated  by  simplicity  of  manners,  by  domestic  purity, 
by  inward  piety,  by  reverence  for  human  nature,  by  moral 
independence,  by  withstanding  that  subjection  to  fashion 
and  that  debilitating  sensuality,  which  characterise  the 
most  civilised  portions  of  the  old  world. 

Of  this  country  I  may  say,  with  peculiar  cmphxVis,  that 
its  happiness  is  bound  up  in  its  virtue.  On  this  our  union 
can  alone  stand  firm.  Our  union  is  not,  like  that  of  other 
nations,  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  ages  and  riveted  by 
force.  It  is  a  recent,  and  still  more  a  voluntary  union 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  force  as  binding  us  together.  Nothing 
can  retain  a  member  of  this  confederacy  when  resolved  on 
separation.  The  only  bonds  that  can  permanently  unite 
us  are   moral  ones.     That   there   are  repulsive  iiowers, 
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principles  of  discord,  in  these  States,  we  all  feel.  The 
attraction  which  is  to  counteract  them  is  only  to  be  found 
in  a  calm  wisdom  controlling  the  passions,  in  a  spirit  of 
equity  and  regard  to  the  common  weal,  and  in  virtuous 
patriotism  clinging  to  union  as  the  only  pledge  of  freedom 
and  peace.  The  union  is  threatened  by  sectional 
jealousies  and  collisions  of  local  interests,  which  can  be 
reconciled  only  by  a  magnanimous  liberality.  It  is 
endangered  by  the  prostitution  of  executive  patronage, 
through  which  the  public  treasury  is  turned  into  a  fountain 
of  corruption,  and  by  ihe  lust  for  power  which  perpetually 
convulses  the  country  for  the  sake  of  throwing  ofiice  into 
new  hands;  and  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be 
found  in  the  moral  indignation  of  the  community,  in  a 


pure,  lofty  spirit,  which  wilt  ovenvhelm  with  infamy  this 
selfish  ambition. 

To  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
departments,  I  respectfully  commend  the  truths  which 
have  now  been  delivered;  and,  with  the  simplicity  be- 
coming a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  remind  them 
of  their  solemn  obligations  to  God,  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  freedom, 
virtue,  and  religion.  We  trust  that,  in  their  high  stations, 
they  will  seek,  not  tfiemselves,  but  the  public  weal,  and 
will  seek  it  by  inflexible  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  still  more  to  the  principles  of  God's 
Everlasting  I^w. 


THE    GREAT    PURPOSE    OF    CHRISTIANITY: 

Discourse  at  the  Installation  of  the  Rez\  M.  I,  Motte,  Boston,  1S28. 


2  Tjuoihy  i.  7:  "  For  God  hatli  nut  civcu  us  ihc  spirit  of  fear; 
hut  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  asounumind." 

Whw  was  Christianity  given?  Why  did  Christ  seal  it  with 
his  blood?  Why  is  it  to  be  preached?  What  is  the  great 
happiness  it  confers?  What  is  the  chief  blessing  for 
which  it  is  to  be  prized?  What  is  its  pre-eminent  glory,  its 
first  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind?  These  are  great 
questions.  I  wish  to  answer  them  plainly,  according  to 
the  hght  and  ability  which  God  has  given  me.  I  read 
the  answer  to  them  in  the  text.  There  I  learn  the  great 
good  which  God  confers  through  Jesus  Christ  '*  He 
hath  given  us,  not  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.'*  The  glory  of  Christianity  is 
the  pure  and  lofty  action  which  it  communicates  to  the 
human  mind.  It  does  not  breathe  a  timid,  abject  spirit 
If  it  did  it  would  deserve  no  praise.  It  gives  power, 
energy,  courage,  constancy  to  the  will;  love,  disinterested- 
ness, enlarged  affection  to  the  heart;  soundness,  cleames.s, 
and  vigour  to  the  understanding.  Il  rescues  him  who 
receives  it  from  sin,  from  the  sway  of  the  passions;  gives 
him  the  full  and  free  use  of  his  best  jwwers;  brings  out  and 
brightens  the  divine  image  in  which  he  was  created;  and 
in  this  way  not  only  bestows  the  promise  but  the  begin- 
ning of  heaven.     This  is  the  excellence  of  Christianity. 

This  subject  I  propose  to  illustrate.  Let  me  begin  it 
with  one  remark  which  I  would  willingly  a%oid,  but  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  am  placed  I  beg  you  to  reniember  that  in  lliis 
discourse  I  speak  in  my  own  name  and  in  no  other.  1 
am  not  giving  you  the  opinion  of  any  sect  or  body  of 
men,  but  my  own.  1  hold  myself  alone  responsible  for 
what  I  utter.  I>et  none  listen  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  others  think.  I  indeed  belong  to  that  class 
of  (Christians  who  are  distinguished  by  believing  that 
there  is  one  God,  even  the  Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  this  one  God,  but  his  dei>endent  and  obedient  Son. 
But  my  accordance  with  these  is  far  from  being  universal, 
nor  have  1  any  desire  to  extend  it.  What  other  men 
IkHcvc  is  to  mc  of  little  moment.  Their  arguments  I 
gratefully  hear.  Their  conclusions  I  am  free  to  receive 
or  reject.  I  have  no  anxiety  to  wear  the  livery  of  any 
IKUty.  I  indeed  take  cheerfully  the  namt-of  a  Unitarian, 
i»ccau'(5  unwearied  efforts  arc  used  to  raise  against  it  a 
(fopular  cry  ;  and  I  have  not  so   learned  Christ    as   to 


shrink  from  reproaches  cast  on  what  I  deem  his  truth. 
Were  the  name  more  honoured  1  should  be  glad  to  throw 
it  off;  for  I  fear  the  shackles  which  a  party  connection 
imposes.  I  wish  to  regard  myself  as  belonging  not  to  a 
sect,  but  to  the  community  of  free  minds,  of  lovers  of 
truth,  of  followers  of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
I  desire  to  escajie  the  narrow  walls  of  a  particular  churdi, 
and  to  live  under  the  open  sky,  in  the  broad  light,  looking 
far  and  wide,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  hearing  with  my 
own  ears,  and  following  Truth  meekly  but  resolutely,  how- 
ever arduous  or  solitary  be  the  path  in  which  she  leads. 
I  am,  then,  no  organ  of  a  sect,  but  speak  from  myself 
alone  ;  and  I  thank  Clod  that  I  live  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  which  make  it  my  duty  to  lay  open  my 
whole  mind  with  freedom  and  simplicity. 

I  began  with  asking.  What  is  the  main  design  and 
glory  of  Christianity  ?  and  I  repeat  the  answer,  that  its 
design  is  to  give,  not  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of  love, 
and  of  a  iovind  mind  In  this  its  glory  chiefly  consists^ 
In  other  words,  the  influence  which  it  is  intended  to  exert 
on  the  human  mind  constitutes  its  supreme  honour  and 
happiness.  Christ  is  a  great  Saviour,  as  he  redeems  or 
sets  free  the  mind,  cleansing  it  from  evil,  breathing  into 
it  the  love  of  virtue,  calling  forth  its  noblest  faculties  and 
affections,  enduing  it  with  moral  ix)WL*r,  restoring  it  to 
order,  health,  and  liberty.  Such  was  his  great  aim.  To 
illustrate  these  views  will  be  the  object  of  the  present 
discourse. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament  1  everywhere  meet  the 
end  here  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  He  came,  as  I  am 
there  taught,  not  to  be  an  outward  but  inward  deliverer ; 
not  to  rear  an  outward  throne,  but  to  establish  his 
kingdom  within  us.  He  came,  according  to  the  express 
language  and  i>lain  import  of  the  sacred  writers,  **  to  save 
us  from  sin,"  "  to  bless  us  by  turning  us  from  our  ini(|ui- 
ties,"  **to  redeem  us  "  from  corruptions  "  handed  down 
by  tradition,"  to  form  '*a  glorious  and  spotless  church  "^ 
or  community,  to  *'  create  us  anew  after  the  image  of 
dod,"  to  make  us  by  his  **  promises  partakers  of  a  divine 
nature,"  and  to  give  us  i>ardon  and  heaven  by  calling  us 
to  repentance  and  a  growing  virtue.  In  reading  the  New 
Testament,  I  everywhere  learn  that  Christ  lived,  taught, 
died,  and  rose  again,  to  exert  a  purifying  and  ennobling 
influence  on  the  human  character;  to  make  us  victorious 
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over  bin,  over  ourselveji,  over  peril  and  pain ;  to  join 
us  to  God  by  filial  love,  and  above  all,  by  likeness  of 
nature,  by  participation  of  his  spirit.  This  is  plainly 
laid  dott*n  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  supreme  end 
of  Christ. 

I-ct  me  now  ask,  Can  a  nobler  end  be  ascribed  to 
Jesus?  I  a/finn  tliai  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  greater 
work  on  earth  than  to  purify  the  soul  from  evil. 
and  to  kindle  in  it  new  lightj  life,  energ}*,  and 
love.  I  maintain  that  the  true  measure  of  the  glory 
of  a  religion  is  to  be  found  in  the  s]>irit  and  power 
which  it  communicates  to  its  disciples.  This  is  one 
of  the  plain  teachings  of  reason.  The  chief  blessing  to 
an  intelligent  being,  that  which  makes  all  other  blessings 
poor,  is  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.  Man  is 
glorious  and  happy,  not  by  wluvl  he  has,  but  by  what  he 
is.  He  can  receive  nothing  better  or  nobler  than  the 
unfolding  of  his  own  spiritual  nature.  The  highest  exist- 
ence in  the  universe  is  Mind  ;  for  Ciod  is  mind  :  and 
the  development  of  that  principle  which  assimilates  us  to 
God  must  be  our  supreme  good  The  omnipotent 
Creator,  we  have  reason  to  think,  ciin  bestow  nothing 
greater  than  intelligence,  love,  rectitude,  energy  of  will 
and  of  benevolent  action  ;  for  these  are  the  splendours 
of  his  own  nature.  We  adore  Ilim  for  these.  In  im- 
parting these,  He  imparts,  as  it  were,  Himself.  U'e  are 
too  apt  to  look  abroad  for  good.  But  the  only  true  good 
is  within.  In  this  outward  universe,  magnificent  as  it  is, 
in  the  bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in  the  earth  and 
the  skies,  we  can  discover  nothing  so  vast  as  thought^  so 
strong  as  the  unconquerable  purjiose  of  duty,  so  sublime 
as  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice.  A 
mind  which  withstands  all  the  ixiwers  of  the  outward 
universe,  all  the  pains  which  fire  and  sword  and  storm 
can  inflict,  rather  than  swer\*e  from  uprightness,  is  nobler 
than  the  universe.  \Vhy  will  we  not  learn  the  glor>'  of 
the  soul  ?  Wc  are  seeking  a  foreign  good.  Rut  we  all 
possess  within  us  what  is  of  more  worth  than  the  external 
creation.  For  this  outward  system  is  the  product  of  \ 
Mind.  All  its  harmony,  beauty,  and  beneficent  influences 
are  the  fruits  and  mimifestalions  of  thought  and  love  : 
and  is  it  not  nobler  and  happier  to  be  enriched  with 
these  energies,  from  which  the  universe  springs,  and  to 
which  it  owes  its  magnificence,  than  to  possess  the 
universe  itself?  It  is  not  what  we  have,  but  what  we 
are,  which  constitutes  our  glory  and  felicity.  The  only 
true  and  durable  riches  belong  to  the  mind.  A  soul 
narrow  and  debased  may  extend  its  possessions  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  but  is  poor  and  wretched  stilL  It  is 
through  inward  health  that  we  enjoy  all  outward  things. 
Philo-sophers  teach  us  that  the  mind  creates  the  beauty 
which  it  admires  in  nature ;  and  wc  all  know  that, 
when  abandoned  to  evil  passions,  it  can  blot  out  this 
beauty,  and  sf)rcad  over  the  fairest  scenes  the  gloom  of  a 
dungeon.  We  all  know  that  by  vice  it  can  turn  the  cup 
of  social  hapi)iness  into  poison,  and  the  most  prosjKrous 
condition  of  life  into  a  curse.  From  these  views  we 
learn  that  the  true  friend  and  Saviour  is  not  he  who  acts 
for  us  abroad,  but  who  .icts  within,  who  sets  the  soul  free, 
touches  the  springs  of  thought  and  affection^  binds  us  to 
God,  and,  by  assimilating  us  to  the  Creator,  brings  us 
into  harmony  with  the  creation.  Thus  the  end  which  we 
have  ascribed  to  Christ  is  the  most  glorious  and  benefi- 
cent which  can  be  accomplished  by  any  j)Ower  on  earth 
or  in  heaven. 

That  the  highest  purpose  of  Christianity  is  such  as  has 


now  been  affirmed,  might  easily  be  shown  from  a  survey 
of  all  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  might  be  shown  that 
every  office  with  which  Jesus  Christ  is  invested  was 
intended  to  give  him  power  over  the  human  character ; 
and  that  his  great  distinction  consists  in  the  grandeur  and 
beneficence  of  his  influence  on  the  soul.  Rut  a  discus- 
sion of  this  extent  cannot  be  comprehended  in  a  single 
discourse.  Instead  of  a  general  survey  of  the  subject,  I 
shall  take  one  feature  of  it,  a  primary  and  most  important 
one,  and  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  great  aim  of  this 
is  to  call  forth  the  soul  to  a  higher  life,  to  a  nobler  exer- 
cise of  its  power  and  affections. 

This  leading  feature  of  Christianity  is  the  knowledge 
which  it  gives  of  the  character  of  God.  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  reveal  the  Father.  In  the  prophecies  concerning 
him  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  characteristic  is  so  fre- 
quently named  as  that  he  should  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  Now  I  ask,  What  constitutes  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  revelation?  Why  has  the  Creator 
sent  His  Son  to  make  Himself  known?  I  ansvrer,  God 
is  most  worthy  to  be  known,  because  He  is  the  most 
quickening,  purifying,  and  ennobling  object  for  the  mind; 
and  His  great  purpose  in  revealing  Himself  is  that  He 
may  exalt  and  perfect  human  nature.  God,  as  He  is 
manifested  by  Christ,  is  another  name  for  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence;  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  our 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  find  their  element,  nutri- 
ment, strength,  expansion,  and  happiness.  To  know 
God  is  to  attain  to  the  sublimest  conception  in  the  uni- 
verse. To  love  God  is  to  bind  ourselves  to  a  being  who 
is  fitted,  as  no  other  being  is,  to  penetrate  and  move  our 
whole  hearts;  in  loving  whom  we  exalt  ourselves;  in 
loving  whom  we  love  the  great,  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  infinite;  and  under  whose  influence  the  soul 
unfolds  itself  as  a  perennial  plant  under  the  cherishing 
sun.  This  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  religion.  It 
ennobles  the  soul.  In  this  its  unrivalled  dignity  and 
ha]ipiness  consist. 

I  fear  that  the  world  at  large  think  religion  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  has  now  been  set  forth.  Too 
many  think  it  a  depressing  rather  than  an  clevaring 
service,  that  it  breaks  rather  than  ennobles  the  spirit,  that 
it  teaches  us  to  cower  before  an  almighty  and  irresistible 
being:  and  I  must  confess  that  religion,  a.s  it  has  been 
generally  taught,  is  anything  but  an  elevating  principle. 
It  has  been  used  to  scare  the  child  and  appal  the  adult. 
Men  have  been  virtually  taught  to  glorify  God  by  flatter)* 
rather  than  by  becoming  excellent  and  glorious  them- 
selves, and  thus  doing  honour  to  their  Maker.  Our 
dependence  on  God  has  been  so  taught  as  to  extinguish 
the  consciousness  of  our  free  nature  and  moral  power. 
Religion,  in  one  or  another  fonn,  has  always  been  an 
engine  for  crushing  the  human  soul.  But  such  is  not  the 
religion  of  Christ.  If  it  were  it  would  deserve  no  respect. 
Wc  are  not — we  cannot  be  bound  to  prostrate  ourselves 
before  a  deity  who  makes  us  abject  and  base.  That 
moral  principle  within  us  which  calls  us  to  watch  over 
and  to  i>erfect  our  own  souls,  is  an  inspiration  which  no 
teaching  can  supersede  or  abolish.  But  I  cannot  bear, 
even  in  way  of  argument,  to  speak  of  Christianity  as 
giving  views  of  God  depressing  and  debasing  to  the 
human  mind.  Christ  hath  revealed  to  us  God  as  The 
Father,  and  as  a  Father  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word. 
He  hath  revealed  Him  as  the  author  and  lover  of  all 
souls,  desiring  to  redeem  all  from  sin,  and  to  impress  his 
likeness  more  and  more  resplendently  on  all ;  as  proflering 
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to  all  that  best  gift  in  the  universe,  His  "holy  spirit;"  as 
having  sent  His  beloved  Son  to  train  us  up,  and  to  intro- 
duce us  to  an  "  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
unfading  in  the  heavens."  Such  is  the  God  of  Jesus 
Christ;  a  being  not  to  break  the  spirit,  hut  to  breathe 
trust,  courage,  constancy,  magnanimity — in  a  word,  all 
the  sentiments  which  form  an  elevated  mind. 

This  sentiment,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  as  given  by 
Christ  is  important  and  glorious,  because  quickening  and 
exalting  to  the  human  soul,  needs  to  be  taught  plainly 
and  forcibly.  The  main  ground  of  the  obligation  of 
being  religious,  I  fear,  is  not  understood  among  the  mul- 
titude of  Christians.  Ask  them  why  I  hey  must  know  and 
worship  God  ?  and  I  fear  that,  were  the  heart  to  speak, 
the  answer  would  be,  Because  He  can  do  with  us  what 
He  will,  and  consequently  our  first  concern  is  to  secure 
His  favour.  Religion  is  a  calculation  of  interest,  a  means 
of  safety.  God  is  worshi|)pcd  too  often  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  flatterers  and  personal  attentions  are 
lavished  on  human  superiors,  and  the  worshipper  cares 
not  how  abjectly  he  bows,  if  he  may  win  to  his  side 
the  power  which  he  cannot  resist.  I  look  with  deep 
sorrow  on  this  common  perversion  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciple of  the  soul.  My  friends,  God  is  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped because  He  has  much  to  give,  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple a  despot  who  should  be  munificent  to  his  slaves 
would  merit  homage.  He  is  not  to  be  adored  for  mere 
power ;  for  power,  when  joined  with  selfishness  and 
crime,  ought  to  be  withstood ;  and  the  greater  the 
might  of  an  evil  agent  the  holier  and  loftier  is  the  spirit 
which  will  not  bend  to  him.  True  religion  is  the  worship 
of  a  perfect  being,  who  is  the  author  of  perfection  to 
those  who  adore  him.  On  this  ground,  and  on  no  other, 
religion  rests. 

Why  is  it,  my  hearers,  that  God  has  discovered  such 
solicitude,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  to  make  Himself 
known  and  obtain  our  worship?  Think  you  that  He 
calls  us  to  adore  Him  from  a  love  of  homage  or  service  ? 
Has  God  man's  passions  for  ruling,  man's  thirst  for  ap- 
plause, man's  desire  to  have  his  name  shouted  by  crowds? 
Could  the  acclamations  of  the  imiverse,  though  concen- 
trated into  one  burst  of  praise,  give  our  Creator  a  new 
or  brighter  consciousness  of  his  own  majesty  and  good- 
ness? Oh  !  no.  He  has  manifested  Himself  to  us  be- 
cause in  the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  his  i>erfections 
our  own  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  is  found. 
What  He  desires  is,  not  our  subjection,  but  our  excel- 
lence. He  has  no  love  of  praise.  He  calls  us  as  truly 
to  honour  goodness  in  others  as  in  Himself,  and  only 
claims  supreme  honour  because  He  transcends  all  others, 
and  because  He  communicates  to  the  mind  which  re- 
ceives Him  a  light,  strength,  purity,  which  no  other  being 
can  confer.  God  has  no  love  of  empire.  It  could  give 
Him  no  pleasure  to  have  his  footstool  worn  by  the  knees 
of  infinite  hosts.  It  is  to  make  us  his  children  in  the 
highest  sense  of  ihat  word,  to  make  us  more  and  more 
the  partakers  of  his  own  nature,  not  to  multiply  slaves, 
that  He  hath  sent  his  Son  to  make  Himself  known. 
God  indeed  is  said  to  seek  his  own  glory  ;  but  the  glory 
of  a  creator  must  consist  in  the  glory  of  his  works  ;  and 
we  may  be  assured  ihnt  He  cannot  wish  any  recognition 
of  Himself  l)ut  that  which  will  perfect  his  noblest, 
highcM  work — the  immortal  mind, 

I)o  not,  my  friends,  forget  the  great  end  for  which 
Christ  enjoins  on  us  the  worship  of  (iod.  It  is  not  that 
wc  may  ingratiate  ourselves  with  an  almighty  agent  whose 


frown  is  destruction.  It  is  that  we  may  hold  communion 
with  an  intelligence  and  goodness  infinitely  surpassing 
our  own  ;  that  we  may  rise  above  imperfect  and  finite 
natures  ;  that  we  may  attach  ourselves  by  love  and  rever- 
ence to  the  best  Being  in  the  universe  ;  and  that,  through 
veneration  and  love,  we  may  receive  into  our  own  minds  the 
excellence,  disinterestedness,  wisdom,  purity,  and  power 
which  we  adore.  This  reception  of  the  divine  attributes 
I  desire  es]3ecially  to  hold  forth  as  the  most  glorious  end 
for  which  God  reveals  Himself  To  praise  Him  is  not 
enough.  That  homage  which  has  no  power  to  assimilate 
us  to  Him  is  of  litde  or  no  worth.  The  truest  admira- 
tion is  that  by  which  we  receive  other  minds  into  our 
own.  True  praise  is  a  symjialhy  with  excellence,  gain- 
ing strength  by  utterance.  Such  is  the  prai.se  which  God 
demands.  Then  only  is  the  purpose  of  Christ's  revela- 
tion of  God  accomplished  when,  by  reception  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Paternal  Divinity,  we  are  quickened  to 
*' follow  Him,  as  dear  children,"  and  are  *' filled  with 
His  fulness,"  and  become  "  His  temples,"  and  "dwell  in 
God,  and  have  God  dwelling  in  ourselves." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  great  purpose  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  respecting  God,  or  in  what  its  import- 
ance and  glory  consists.  Had  I  time  I  might  show  that 
ever)'  other  doctrine  of  our  religion  has  the  same  end. 
I  might  particulariy  show  how  wonderfully  fitted  are  the 
character,  example,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  all  the 
offices  of  Christ,  to  cleanse  the  mind  from  moral  evil, 
to  quicken,  soften,  elevate,  and,  transform  it  into  the 
divine  image  ;  and  I  might  show  that  these  arc  the  in- 
fluences which  true  faith  derives  from  him,  and  through 
which  he  works  out  our  salvation.  But  I  cannot  enter 
on  this  fruitful  subject  I^t  me  only  say  that  I  see 
everywhere  in  Christianity  this  great  design  of  liberating 
and  raising  the  human  mind  on  which  I  have  enlarged. 
I  .see  in  Christianity  nothing  narrowing  or  depressing, 
nothing  of  the  littleness  of  the  systems  which  human 
fear,  and  craft,  and  ambition  have  engendered.  I  meet 
there  no  minute  legislation,  no  descending  to  precise 
details,  no  arbitrar)'  injunctions,  no  yoke  of  ceremonies, 
no  outward  religion.  Everything  breathes  freedom, 
liberality,  enlargement.  I  meet  there  not  a  formal,  rigid 
creed,  binding  on  the  intellect  through  all  ages  the  me- 
chanical, passive  repetition  of  the  .same  words  and  the 
same  ideas  ;  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  all  comprehending 
truths,  which  are  given  to  the  soul  to  be  developed  and 
applied  by  itself ;  given  to  it  as  seed  to  the  sower,  to  be 
cherished  and  expanded  by  its  own  thought,  love,  and 
obedience  into  more  and  more  glorious  fruits  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  I  see  it  everywhere  inculcating  an  enlarged 
spirit  of  piety  and  philanthropy,  leaving  each  of  us  to 
manifest  this  spirit  according  to  the  monitions  of  his 
individual  conscience.  1  hear  it  everJ'^vhere  calling  the 
soul  to  freedom  and  power,  by  calling  it  to  guard  against 
the  Senses,  the  passions,  the  appetites,  through  which  it 
is  chained,  enfeebled,  destroyed  I  see  it  everywhere 
aiming  to  give  the  mind  power  over  the  outward  world, 
to  make  it  sujiicrior  to  events,  to  sufTering,  to  material 
nature,  to  persecution,  to  death.  I  see  it  everywhere  aim- 
ing to  give  the  mind  power  over  itself,  to  invest  it  with 
inward  sovereignly,  to  call  forth  within  us  a  mighty 
energ)'  for  our  own  elevation.  I  meet  in  Christianity 
only  discoveries  of  a  vast,  bold,  illimitable  character,  fitted 
and  designed  to  give  energy  and  expansion  to  the  soul. 
By  its  doctrine  of  a  Univcrs.il  Father,  it  sweeps  away  all 
the  barriers  of  sect,  party,  rank,  and  nation  in  which  men 
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have  laboured  to  shut  up  their  love:  makes  us  members 
of  an  unboimdcd  family  ;  and  establishes  sympathies  be- 
tween man  and  the  whole  intelligent  creation.  In  the 
character  of  Christ  it  sets  before  us  moral  perfection,  that 
greatest  and  most  quickening  miracle  in  human  histor)',  a 
purity  which  shows  no  stain  or  touch  of  the  earth,  an 
excellence  unborrowed,  unconfmed,  bearing  no  im])ress 
of  any  age  or  any  nation,  the  very  image  of  the  Universal 
Father;  and  it  encourages  us,  by  nssLir.inre  of  God's 
merciful  aid,  to  propose  this  enlarged,  vmsulUcd  virtue  as 
the  model  and  hajipiness  of  our  moral  nature.  By  the 
cross  of  Christ  it  sets  forth  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  with 
an  energ)'  never  known  before,  and,  in  thus  crucifying 
selfishness,  frees  the  mind  from  its  worst  chain.  By 
Christ's  resurrection  it  links  this  short  life  with  eternity, 
discovers  to  us  in  the  fteeiin:;  present  the  germ  of  an  end- 
less future,  reveals  to  us  the  human  mind  ascending  to 
other  worlds,  breathing  a  freer  air,  forming  higher  connec- 
tions, and  summons  us  to  a  force  of  holy  purpose 
becoming  such  a  destination.  To  conclude,  Christianity 
everywhere  sets  before  us  God  in  the  character  of  infi- 
nitely free,  rich,  boundless  Grace,  in  a  clemency  which 
is  "  not  overcome  by  e^-il,  but  overcomes  evil  with  good  ;" 
and  a  more  animating  and  ennobling  truth  who  of  us  can 
conceive  ?  I  have  hardly  glanced  at  what  Christianity 
contains.  But  who  does  not  see  that  it  was  sent  from 
Heaven,  to  call  forth  and  exalt  human  nature,  and  that 
this  is  its  great  glory  ? 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  discourse  to  lay  open  a 
great  truth — a  central,  all  comprehending  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. Whoever  intelligently  and  cordially  cndiraces  it, 
obtains  a  standard  by  which  to  try  all  oilier  doctriiies, 
and  to  measure  the  importance  of  all  other  truths.  Is  it 
so  embraced  ?  1  fear  not.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  dimly 
discerned  by  many  who  acknowledge  it,  whilst  on  many 
more  it  has  hardly  dawned.  1  see  other  views  prevailing, 
and  prcvaihng  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  among  all  bodies 
of  Christians,  and  they  seem  to  me  among  ihc  worst 
errors  of  our  times.  Some  of  these  I  would  now  briefly 
notice. 

I.  There  are  those  who,  instead  of  placing  the  glory  of 
Christianity  in  the  pure  and  powerful  action  which  it 
gives  to  the  human  mind,  seem  to  think  that  it  is  rather 
designed  to  substitute  the  activity  of  another  for  our  own. 
They  imagine  the  benefit  of  the  religion  to  he  that  it  en- 
lists on  our  side  an  Almighty  Being  who  does  cver)'thing 
for  us.  'I'o  disparage  human  agency  seems  to  them  the 
essence  of  piety.  They  think  Christ's  glory  to  con^ist 
rot  in  quickening  free  agents  lo  act  powerfully  on  tltem- 
selves,  but  in  changing  them  by  an  irresistible  caergy. 
They  place  a  Christian's  happiness  not  so  much  in  powers 
and  affections  unfolded  in  his  owti  breast,  as  in  a  foreign 
care  extended  over  hini,  in  a  foreign  wisdom  which  takes 
the  place  of  his  own  intelligence.  Now  the  great  purpose 
of  Christianity  is  not  to  procure  or  offer  to  the  mind  a 
friend  on  whom  it  may  passively  lean,  but  to  make  the 
mind  itself  wise,  strong,  and  efficient.  Its  end  is  not 
Ihat  wisdom  and  strength,  as  subsisting  in  another,  should 
do  everything  for  us,  but  that  these  attributes  should 
grow  perpetually  in  our  own  souls.  According  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  are  not  carried  forward  as  a  weight  by  a 
foreign  agency  ;  but  God,  by  means  suited  to  our  moral 
nature,  quickens  and  strengthens  us  to  walk  ourselves. 
The  great  design  of  Christianity  is  to  build  u[*  in  our  own 
souls  a  power  to  withstand,  to  endure,  to  triumjih.  In- 
ward vigour  is  its  aim.      I'hat  we  should   do   most  for 


ourselves  and  most  for  others  ;  this  is  the  glory  it  confers, 
and  in  this  its  happiness  is  found. 

2.  I  pass  to  another  illustration  of  the  insensibility  of 
men  to  the  great  dociTine,  that  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  Christianity  consist  in  the  healthy  and  lofty  frame  In 
which  it  raises  the  mind.  I  refer  to  the  propensity  of 
multitudes  to  make  a  wide  separation  between  religion  or 
Christian  virtue  and  its  rewards.  That  the  chief  reward 
lies  in  the  very  spirit  of  religion,  they  do  not  drean\. 
They  think  of  being  Christians  for  the  sake  of  something 
beyond  the  Christian  character,  and  something  more 
precious.  They  think  that  Christ  has  a  greater  good  to 
give  than  a  strong  and  generous  love  towards  God  and 
mankind,  and  would  almost  turn  from  him  with  scorn  if 
they  thought  him  only  a  benefactor  to  the  mind.  It  i.s 
this  low  view  which  dwarfs  the  piety  of  thousands.  Mul- 
titudes are  serving  God  for  wages  distinct  from  the  service : 
and  hence  .superstition,  slavishness,  and  formality  are  sub- 
stituted for  inward  energy  and  spiritual  worship. 

3.  Men's  ignorance  of  the  great  truth  stated  in  this 
discourse  is  seen  in  the  low  ideas  attached  by  multitudes 
to  the  word  salvation.  Ask  multitudes  what  is  the  chief 
evil  from  which  Chiist  came  to  sa^■c  them,  and  they  wiH 
tell  you,  "  From  hell,  from  [lena!  fires,  from  future  punish- 
ment." Accordingly,  they  think  that  salvation  is  some- 
thing which  another  may  achieve  for  them,  v^ery  much  as 
a  neighbour  may  quench  a  conflagration  diat  menaces 
their  dwellings  and  li\es.  That  word  hell,  which  is  used 
so  seldom  in  the  sacred  pages,  which  in  a  faithful  trans 
lation  would  not  once  occur  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and 
Peter,  and  John,  which  we  meet  only  in  four  or  five  dis- 
courses  of  Jesus,  and  which  all  persons  acc|uainte<l  with 
Jewish  geography  know  to  be  a  metaj>hor,  a  figure  of 
speech,  and  not  a  literal  expression, — this  word,  by  a 
perverse  and  exaggerated  use,  has  done  unspeakable 
injury  to  Christianity.  It  has  possessed  and  disease*! 
men's  imaginations  with  outward  tortures,  shriek?,  and 
flames  ;  given  them  the  idea  of  an  outward  ruin  as  what 
they  have  chiefiy  to  dread ;  turned  their  thoughts  to  Jesus 
as  an  outward  deliverer  ;  and  thus  blinded  them  to  his 
true  glory,  which  consists  in  his  setting  free  and  exalting 
the  soul. 

Men  are  flying  from  an  outward  hell,  when  in  truth 
they  carry  within  them  the  hell  which  they  should 
chiefly  dread.  The  salvation  which  man  chiefly  needs, 
and  that  which  brings  with  it  all  other  deliverance,  is  sal- 
vation from  the  evil  of  his  own  mind.  'I'here  is  some 
thing  far  worse  than  outward  jumishment  It  is  sin  ;  it 
is  the  state  of  a  soul  which  has  revolted  from  (]od,  and 
cast  off  its  allegiance  to  conscience  and  the  divine  word  ; 
which  renounces  its  Father,  and  hardens  itself  against 
Infmile  Love  ;  which,  endued  with  divine  powers,  en- 
thrals itself  to  animal  lusts  ;  which  makes  gain  its  god  ; 
which  has  capacities  of  boundless  and  ever-growing  love, 
and  shuts  itself  up  in  the  dungeon  of  private  interests  ; 
which,  gifted  with  a  self-<.lirecling  power,  consents  to  be  a 
slave,  and  is  passively  fonned  by  custom,  opinion,  and 
changing  events  ;  which,  living  under  Clod's  eye,  dreads 
man's  frown  or  scorn,  and  prefers  human  praise  to  its 
own  calm  consciousness  of  virtue;  which  tamely  yields  to 
temptation,  shrinks  with  a  coward's  baseness  from  the 
perils  of  duty,  and  sacrifices  its  glory  and  peace  in  part- 
ing with  self-control.  No  ruin  can  be  compared  to  this. 
This  the  imjienitent  man  carries  with  him  beyond  the 
grave,  and  there  meets  its  natural  issue  and  inevitable 
retribution,  in   remorse,  self-torture,  and  woes  unknown 
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on  earth.  This  wc  cannot  too  strongly  fear.  To  save, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  is  to  lift  the  fallen 
spirit  from  this  depth,  to  heal  the  di.*Jeased  mind,  to  re- 
store it  to  energy  and  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
and  love.  This  was  chiefly  the  salvation  for  which  Christ 
shed  his  blood.  For  this  the  holy  spirit  is  given  ;  and  to 
this  all  the  truths  of  Christianity  conspire. 

4.  Another  illustration  of  the  error  which  I  am  bbour- 
ing  to  expose,  and  which  places  the  glory  and  importance 
of  Christianity  in  something  besides  its  quickening  influ- 
ence on  the  soul,  is  afforded  in  the  common  apjirehen- 
sions  formed  of  heaven  and  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
may  be  obtained  Not  a  few,  I  suspect,  conceive  of 
heaven  as  a  foreign  good.  It  is  a  distant  countr)',  to 
which  we  arc  to  be  conveyed  by  an  outward  agency. 
How  slowly  do  men  learn  that  heaven  is  the  perfection  of 
the  mind,  and  that  Christ  gives  it  now  just  as  far  as  he 
raises  the  mind  to  celestial  truth  and  virtue.  It  is  true 
that  this  word  is  often  used  to  express  a  future  felicity  ; 
but  the  blessedness  of  the  future  \vorld  is  only  a  continu- 
ance of  what  is  begun  here.  There  is  but  one  true 
hafipinesK — that  of  a  mind  unfolding  its  best  powers,  and 
attaching  itself  to  great  objects;  and  Christ  gives  heaven 
only  in  projiortion  as  he  gives  this  elevation  of  cha- 
racter. The  disinterestedness,  and  moral  strength,  and 
filial  piety  of  the  Christian,  are  not  mere  means  of 
heaven,  but  heaven  itself,  and  heaven  now. 

The  most  c-xalted  idea  we  can  form  of  the  future  state 
is  that  it  brings  and  joins  us  to  (lod.  But  is  not  a(>proaeh 
to  this  great  being  begun  on  earth  ?  Another  delightful 
view  of  heaven  is  that  it  unites  us  with  the  good  and  great 
of  our  own  race,  and  even  with  Iiighcr  orders  of  beings. 
But  this  union  is  one  of  spirit,  not  of  mere  place  ;  it  is 
accordance  of  thought  and  feeling,  not  an  outward  rela- 
tion ;  and  does  not  this  harmony  begin  even  now  ?  and  is 
not  virtuous  friendship  on  earth  essentially  the  pleasure 
which  we  hojfC  hereafter?  What  place  would  be  drearier 
than  the  future  mansions  of  Christ  to  one  who  should 
want  sympathy  with  their  inhabitants,  who  could  not 
understand  their  language,  who  would  feel  himself  a 
foreigner  there,  who  would  be  taught,  by  the  joys  which 
he  could  not  partake,  his  own  loneliness  and  desolation  ? 
These  views,  I  know,  are  often  given  with  greater  or  less 
distinctness ;  but  they  seem  to  me  not  to  have  brought 
home  to  men  the  truth,  that  the  fountain  of  happiness 
must  be  in  our  own  souls.  Gross  ideas  of  futurity  still 
prevail  I  should  not  be  suq)riscd  if  to  some  among  us 
the  chief  idea  of  heaven  were  that  of  a  splendour,  a  radi- 
ance, like  that  which  Christ  wore  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration. Let  us  all  coni^ider — and  it  is  a  great  tnilh 
— that  heaven  has  no  lustre  surpassing  that  of  intellertual 
and  moral  worth  ;  and  that,  were  the  effulgence  of  the 
sun  and  stars  concentrated  in  the  Christian,  even  this 
would  be  darkness  compared  with  the  pure  beamings  of 
wisdom,  love,  and  power  from  his  mind.  Think  not, 
then,  that  Christ  has  come  to  give  heaven  as  something 
distinct  from  virtue.  Heaven  is  the  freed  and  sancti- 
fied mind,  enjoying  God  through  accordance  with  His 
attributes,  multiplying  its  bonds  and  sympathies  with 
CKcellcm  beings,  putting  forth  noble  powers,  and  minister- 
ing in  union  with  the  enlightened  and  holy  to  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  the  universe. 

My  friends.  I  feci  1  have  Lven  guilty  of  repetition. 
But  I  frel  the  greatness  of  the  truth  which  I  deliver,  and 
1  .1:  ■  to  make  it  plain.      Men  need  to  be  taught 

it  [■    ,  ■■)■•      1  hey  have  alwaj-s  been  Inclined  to  look 


to  Christ  for  something  better,  a.*;  they  have  dreamed, 
than  the  elevation  of  their  own  souls.  The  great  purpose 
of  Christianity,  to  unfold  and  strengthen  and  lift  up  the 
mind,  has  been  perpetually  thrown  out  of  sight  In 
truth,  this  purpose  has  been  more  than  overlooked.  It 
has  been  reversed.  The  ver>'  religion  given  to  exalt 
human  nature  has  been  used  to  make  it  abject.  The 
very  religion  which  was  given  to  create  a  generous  hope, 
has  been  made  an  instrument  of  .ser\*ile  and  torturing 
fear.  The  very  religion  which  came  from  God's  good- 
ness to  enlarge  the  human  soul  with  a  kindred  goodness, 
has  been  employed  to  narrow  it  to  a  sect,  to  rear  the 
Inquisition,  and  to  kindle  fires  for  the  martyr.  The  very 
religion  given  to  make  the  understanding  and  conscience 
free  has,  by  a  criminal  pcr\ersion,  served  to  break  them 
into  subjection  to  priests,  ministers,  and  human  creed.s. 
Ambition  and  craft  have  seized  on  the  solemn  doctrines 
of  an  omnipotent  God  and  of  future  punishment,  and 
turned  them  into  engines  against  the  child,  the  trembling 
female,  the  ignorant  adult,  until  the  sceptic  has  been 
emboldened  to  charge  on  religion  the  chief  miseries  and 
degradation  of  human  nature.  It  is  from  a  deep  and 
sorrowful  conviction  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  Chris- 
tianity and  on  the  human  soul  by  these  perversions  and 
errors,  that  I  have  reiterated  the  great  truth  of  this 
discourse.  I  would  rescue  our  holy  faith  from  this  dis- 
honour. Christianity  has  no  tendency  to  break  the 
human  spirit  or  to  make  man  a  slave.  It  has  another 
aim:  and,  as  far  as  it  is  understood,  it  puts  forth  another 
])0wcr.  God  sent  it  from  heaven,  Christ  scaled  it  with 
his  blood,  that  it  might  give  force  of  thought  and  purpose 
to  the  human  mind,  might  free  it  from  all  fear  but  the 
fear  of  wrong  doing,  might  make  it  free  of  its  fellow- 
beings,  might  break  from  it  ever)-  outward  and  inward 
chain. 

My  hearers.  1  close  with  exhorting  you  to  remember 
this  great  purpose  of  our  religion.  Receive  Christianity 
as  given  to  raise  you  in  tlie  scale  of  spiritual  being. 
Expect  from  it  no  good  any  furtlier  than  it  gives  strength 
and  worth  to  your  characters.  Think  not,  as  some  seem 
to  think,  that  Christ  has  a  higher  gift  than  purity  to 
bestow,  even  pardon  to  the  sinner.  He  does  bring 
pardon.  But  once  separate  tlie  idea  of  pardon  from 
purity;  once  imagine  that  forgiveness  is  possible  to  him 
who  does  not  forsake  sin;  once  make  it  an  exemption  from 
outward  punishment,and  not  the  admission  of  the  reformed 
mind  to  favour  and  communion  with  God;  and  the  doctrine 
of  pardon  becomes  your  peril,  and  a  system  so  teaching 
it  is  fraught  with  evil.  Expect  no  good  from  Chri-st  any 
farther  than  you  are  exalted  by  his  character  and  leach- 
ing. Expect  nothing  from  his  cross  unless  a  power  comes 
from  it  strengthening  you  to  *'  bear  his  cross,"  to  **  drink 
his  cup,"  with  his  own  unconcjuerable  love.  1*his  is  its 
highest  influence.  Look  not  abroad  for  the  blessings  of 
Christ  His  reign  and  chief  blessings  are  within  you. 
The  human  soul  is  his  kingdom.  There  he  gains  his 
victories,  there  rears  his  temples,  there  lavishes  his 
treasures.  His  noblest  monument  is  a  mind  redeemed 
from  iniquity,  brought  back  and  devoted  to  God,  forming 
itself  after  the  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  great  through  its 
(lOwer  to  suffer  for  truth,  lovely  through  its  meek  and 
gentle  virtues.  No  other  monument  does  Christ  desire; 
for  this  will  endure  and  increase  in  splendour  when 
earthly  thrones  shall  have  fallen,  and  even  when  the 
present  order  of  the  outward  universe  shall  have  accom- 
plished its  work  and  shall  have  passed  away. 
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Wr  live  at  a  time  when  the  obligation  of  extending 
Christianity  is  more  felt  than  in  many  past  ages.  There 
is  much  stir,  motion,  and  zeal  around  us  in  this  good 
cause.  Even  those  who  seem  not  to  be  burdened  by  an 
excess  of  piety  themselves  are  in  earnest  to  give  it  to 
others.  The  activity  of  multitudes  is  taking  strongly  this 
direction;  and  as  men  arc  naturally  restless,  and  want 
room  for  action,  and  will  do  mischief  rather  than  do 
nothing,  a  philanthropist  will  rejoice  that  this  new 
channel  is  opened  for  carrj'ing  oflT  the  superabundant 
energies  of  multitudes,  even  if  no  other  good  should 
result  from  it. 

We  hope,  however,  much  other  good.  \\'c  trust  that, 
whilst  many  inferior  motives  and  many  fanatical  impulses 
are  giving  birth  and  action  to  large  associations  in 
Christendom,  whilst  the  love  of  sway  in  some,  and  the 
love  of  congregating  in  others,  and  the  passion  for  doing 
something  great  and  at  a  distance  in  all,  arc  rearing 
mighty  institutions  among  us,— still  many  sincere  Chris- 
tians are  governed  in  these  concerns  by  a  supreme  desire 
of  spreading  Christianity.  They  have  found  the  (Gospel 
an  infinite  good,  and  would  conimuni*:ate  it  to  their 
fellow-beings.  They  have  drunk  from  the  Fountain  of 
Life,  and  would  send  forth  the  stream  to  gladden  every 
wilderness  and  solitary  place,  and  to  assuage  the  thirst  of 
ever)-  anxious  and  afflicted  mind.  They  turn  with 
continual  pleasure  to  the  prophetic  passages  of  Scripture^ 
and,  interpreting  them  by  their  wishes,  hope  a  speedy 
change  in  the  moral  slate  of  the  world,  and  are  impatient 
to  bear  a  part  in  this  stupendous  renovation.  That  they 
are  doing  good  we  doubt  not,  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
way  which  they  imagine  or  would  prefer.  The  immediate 
and  general  success  of  their  attempts  would  perhaps  be 
ultimately  injurious  to  Christianity.  They  are  sending 
out,  together  with  God's  Word,  corrupt  interpretations  of 
some  parts  of  it,  which  considerably  neutralise  its  saving 
power,  and  occasionally  make  it  a  positive  injury.  They 
arc  perhaps  to  do  good  not  by  success  so  much  as  by 
failure.  Almost  all  great  cnteq:rises  are  acconiplished 
gradually,  and  by  methods  whicfi  have  been  learned  from 
many  unsuccessful  tnnls,  from  a  slow  accumulation  of 
experience.  The  first  labourers  often  do  little  more  than 
teach  those  who  come  after  them  what  to  avoid  and  how 
to  labour  more  effectually  than  themselves.  But  be  the 
issue  what  it  may,  sincere  Christians  who  embark  in  this 
good  work,  not  from  party  spirit  and  self-conceit,  as  if 
the>'  and  their  sect  were  depositaries  of  all  truth  and 
virtue,  but  from  unaffected  philanthropy  and  attachment 
to  Jesus  Christ,  will  have  their  reward.  Even  a  degree 
of  extravagance  in  surh  a  cause  may  be  forgiven.  Men 
are  willing  thai  the  imagination  should  be  kindled  on 
other  subjects;  that  the  judgment  should  sometimes 
slumber,  and  leave  the  affertions  to  feed  on  hopes  brighter 
than  reality;  that  patriotism,  and  [jhilanthropy,  and  the 
domestic  affections  should  sometimes  break  out  in 
chivalrous  enterprises,  and  should  seek  their  ends  by 
means  on  which  the  reason  may  look  coldly.  UTiy,  then, 
shall  we  fro^\7i  on  every  deviation  from  the  strictest 
judiciousness  in  a  concern  which  appeals  so  strongly  to 
the  heart  as  the  extension  of  Christianity?     Men  may  be 


too  rational  as  well  as  too  fervent ;  and  the  man  whose 
pious  wish  of  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  world  rises 
into  a  strong  anticipation  of  the  event,  and  who,  taking 
his  measure  of  duty  from  the  primitive  disciples,  covets 
sacrifices  in  so  good  a  cause,  is  an  incomparably  nobler 
spirit  than  he  who,  believing  that  the  moral  condition  of 
the  world  is  as  invariable  as  the  laws  of  material  nature, 
and  seekmg  pretexts  for  sloth  in  a  hcart-c.hilhni;  philo- 
sophy, has  no  concern  for  the  multitudes  who  arc  sitting 
in  darkness,  and  does  nothing  to  spread  the  religion  which 
he  believes  to  have  come  from  Heaven. 

There  is  one  danger,  however,  at  a  period  like  the 
present,  when  we  are  aiming  to  send  Christianity  to  a 
distance,  which  demands  atteiilioii.  It  is  the  danger  of 
neglecting  the  best  methods  of  jiropagnting  Christianity, 
of  overlooking  much  plainer  obligations  than  that  of 
converting  hc.nthens,  of  forgetting  the  claims  of  our 
religion  at  home  and  by  our  firesides.  It  happens  that 
on  this,  as  on  almost  every  subject,  our  most  important 
duties  are  quiet,  retired,  noiseless,  attracting  little  notice, 
and  administering  little  powerful  excitement  to  the  imagi- 
nation. The  surest  efforts  for  extending  Christianity  are 
those  which  few  obser\'e,  which  are  recorded  iri  no 
magazine,  blazoned  at  no  anniversaries,  immortalisea  by 
no  eloquL-nce.  Such  efforts,  being  enjoined  only  by 
conscience  and  Cod,  and  requiring  steady,  patient,  un- 
wearied toil,  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  perhaps  never 
more  so  than  when  the  times  furnish  a  popular  substitute 
for  them,  and  when  we  can  discharge  our  consciences  by 
labours  which,  demanding  little  selfdenial,  are  yet  talked 
of  as  the  highest  exploits  of  Christian  charity.  Htnce  it 
is  that  when  most  is  said  of  labours  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity, the  least  may  be  really  and  effectually  done.  We 
hear  a  torrent  roaring,  .and  imagine  that  the  fields  are 
plentifully  watered,  when  the  torrent  owes  its  violence  to 
a  ruinous  concentration  of  streams  which  before  moved 
quietly  in  a  thousand  little  channels,  moistening  the 
hidden  tools,  and  jjublishing  their  course,  not  to  the  car 
but  to  the  eye,  by  the  refreshing  verdure  which  grew  up 
around  them.  It  is  proper,  then,  when  new  methods  are 
struck  out  for  sending  Christianity  abroad,  to  remind  men 
often  of  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  promoting  it,  to 
insist  on  the  superiority  of  the  means  which  arc  in  almost 
every  man's  reach,  which  require  no  extensive  associations, 
and  which  do  not  subject  us  to  the  temptations  of  ex- 
aggerated praise.  We  do  not  tncan  that  any  exertion 
which  promises  to  extend  our  religion  in  any  tolerable 
slate  of  purity  is  to  be  declined.  Hut  the  first  rank  is  to 
be  given  to  the  efforts  which  God  has  made  the  plain 
duties  of  men  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life.  Two 
of  these  methods  ^^nl!  be  briefly  mentioned. 

First,  every  individual  should  feel  that,  whilst  his  in- 
fluence over  other  men's  hearts  and  character  is  very 
bounded,  his  power  over  his  own  heart  is  great  and 
constant,  and  that  his  zeal  for  extending  Christianity  is  to 
appear  chiefly  in  extending  it  through  his  own  mind  and 
life.  l,et  him  remember  that  he  as  truly  enlarge;  ficd's 
kingdom  by  invigorating  his  own  moral  and  religious 
l>rinciples,  as  by  communicating  them  to  others.  Our 
first  concern  is  at  home,  our  chief  work  is  in  our  own 
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breasts.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  our  anxiety  for  other  men's 
souls  if  we  neglect  our  owti.  Without  personal  virtue 
and  religion  we  cannot,  even  if  we  would,  do  much  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  It  is  only  by  purifying  our  own 
conceptions  of  God  and  duty  that  we  can  give  clear  and 
useful  views  to  others.  We  must  first  feci  the  power  of 
religion,  or  we  cannot  recommend  it  with  an  unaffected 
and  prevalent  real.  Would  we,  then,  promote  pure 
Christianity  ?  Let  us  see  that  it  be  planted  and  take  root 
m  our  own  minds,  and  that  no  busy  concern  for  others 
take  us  from  the  labour  of  self-inspection  and  the  retired 
and  silent  offices  of  piet>'. 

The  second  method  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
first  It  is  example  This  is  a  means  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Be  our  station  in  life  what  it  may,  it  has  duties,  in 
performing  which  faithfully  we  give  important  aid  Co  the 
cause  of  morality  and  piety.  The  efficacy  of  thLs  means 
of  advancing  Christianity  cannot  be  easily  calculated. 
Example  has  an  insinuating  fX3wer,  transforming  the 
observer  without  noise,  attracting  him  without  the  appear- 
ance of  cfibrL  A  truly  Christian  life  is  better  than  large 
contributions  of  wealth  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
The  most  prominent  instruction  of  Jesus  on  this  point  is 
that  we  must  let  men  **  see  our  good  works,"  if  we  would 
lead  them  to  "glorify  our  Father  in  heaven."  Let  men 
see  in  us  that  religion  is  something  real,  something  more 
than  high-sounding  and  empty  words,  a  restraint  from 
sin,  a  bulwark  against  temptation,  a  spring  of  upright  and 
useful  action  ;  let  them  see  it  not  an  idle  form,  nor  a 
transient  feeling,  but  our  companion  through  life,  infusing 
its  purity  into  our  common  pursuits,  following  us  to  our 
homes,  setting  a  guard  round  our  integrity  in  the  resorts 
of  business,  sweetening  our  tempers  in  seasons  of  provo- 
cation, disposing  us  habitually  to  sympathy  with  others, 
to  patience  and  cheerfulness  under  our  own  afflictions,  to 
candid  judgment,  and  to  sacrifices  for  others'  good  ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  our  light  will  not  shine  uselessly,  that 
some  slumbering  conscience  will  be  roused  by  this  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  and  practicableness  of  religion, 
that  some  worldly  professor  of  Christianity  will  learn  his 
obligations  and  blush  for  his  criminal  inconsistency,  and 
that  some,  in  whom  the  common  arguments  for  our 
religion  may  have  failed  to  work  a  full  belief,  will  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  this  plain 
practical  proof  of  the  heavenly  nature  of  Christianity. 
Every  man  is  surrounded  with  beings  who  are  moulded 
more  or  less  by  the  principles  of  sympathy  and  imitation  ; 
and  this  social  part  of  our  nature  he  is  bound  to  press 
into  the  service  of  Christianity. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  from  these  remarks  on  the  dvity 
of  aiding  Christianity  by  our  example,  that  religion  is  to 
be  worn  ostentatiously,  and  that  the  Christian  is  studiously 
to  exhibit  himself  and  his  good  works  for  imitatioa 
That  same  book  which  enjoins  us  to  be  patterns,  tells  us 
to  avoid  parade,  and  even  to  prefer  enure  secrecy  in  our 
charities  and  our  prayers.  Nothing  destroys  the  weight 
of  example  so  much  as  labour  to  make  it  striking  and 
observed.  Goodness,  to  be  interesting,  must  be  humble, 
modest,  unassuming,  not  fond  of  show,  not  waiting  for 
great  and  consjiicuous  occasions,  but  disclosing  itsell" 
without  labour  and  without  design  in  pious  and  benevo- 
lent offices,  so  simple,  so  minute,  so  steady,  so  habitual, 
that  they  will  carry  a  conviction  of  the  singleness  and 
purity  of  the  heart  from  which  they  proceed.  Such  good- 
ncM  is  never  lost  It  glorifies  itself  by  the  very  humility 
which  encircles  it,  just  as  the  lights  of  heaven  often  break 


with  peculiar  splendour  through  thccloud  which  threatei 

to  obscure  them. 

A  pure  example,  which  is  found  to  be  more  consistent 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  known,  is  the  best  method  of 
preaching  and  extending  Christianity.  Without  it,  leal 
for  converting  men  brings  reproach  on  the  cause.  A  bad 
man,  or  a  man  of  only  ordinary  goodness,  who  puts  him- 
self forward  in  this  work,  throws  a  suspiciousness  o^^er  the 
efforts  of  better  men,  and  thus  the  world  come  to  set  down 
all  labour  for  spreading  Christianity  as  mere  pretence. 
Let  not  him  who  will  not  submit  to  the  toil  of  making 
himself  better,  become  a  reformer  at  home  or  abroad. 
Let  not  him  who  is  known  to  be  mean,  or  dishonest,  or 
intriguing,  or  censorious,  or  unkind  in  his  neighburhood, 
talk  of  his  concern  for  other  men's  souls.  His  life  is  an 
injury  to  religion,  which  his  contributions  of  zeal,  or  even 
of  wealth,"  cannot  repair,  and  its  injuriousness  is  aggra- 
vated by  these  very  attempts  to  expiate  its  guilt,  to 
reconcile  him  to  himself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  obstruction  to 
Christianity  in  heathen  countries  is  the  palpable  and 
undeniable  depravity  of  Christian  nations.  They  abhor 
our  religion  because  we  are  such  unhappy  specimens 
of  it.  They  are  unable  to  read  our  books,  but  they 
can  read  our  lives ;  and  what  wonder  if  they  reject 
with  scorn  a  system  under  which  the  Wees  seem  to  have 
flourished  so  luxuriantly.  The  Indian  of  both  hemi- 
spheres has  reason  to  set  down  the  Christian  as  little 
better  than  himself.  He  associates  with  the  name, 
perfidy,  fraud,  rapacity,  and  slaughter.  Can  we  wonder 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  receive  a  religion  from  the  hand 
which  has  chained  or  robbed  him?  Thus,  bad  example 
is  the  great  obstruction  to  Christianity  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home;  and  perhaps  little  good  is  to  be  done  abroad 
until  we  become  better  at  home,  until  real  Christians 
understand  and  practise  their  religion  more  thoroughly, 
and  by  their  example  and  influence  spread  it  among  their 
neighbours  and  through  their  countr)',  so  that  the  aspect 
of  Christian  nations  shall  be  less  shocking  and  repulsive 
to  the  Jew,  Mahometan  and  Pagan.  Our  first  labour 
should  be  upon  ourselves,  and  indeed,  if  our  religion 
be  int:ai>able  of  bearing  more  fruit  among  ourselves, 
it  hardly  seems  to  deserve  a  very  burning  zeal  for 
its  propagation.  The  question  is  an  important  one, 
— Would  much  be  gained  to  heathen  countries  were 
we  to  make  them  precisely  what  nations  called 
Christians  now  are  ?  That  the  change  would  be 
beneficial,  we  grant;  but  how  many  dark  stains  would 
remain  on  their  characters  1  'Ihey  would  continue  to 
fight  and  shed  blood  as  they  now  do,  to  resent  injuries 
hotly,  to  worship  present  gain  and  distinction,  and  to 
pursue  the  common  business  of  life  on  the  jirinciples  of 
undisguised  .U'lfishncss;  and  they  would  learn  one  lesson 
of  initjuity  which  they  have  not  yet  acquired,  and  that  ts, 
to  condemn  and  revile  their  brethren  who  should  happen 
to  view  the  most  perplexed  points  of  theology  differently 
from  themselves.  The  truth  is,  Christian  nations  w-ant  a 
genuine  reformntion,  one  worthy  of  the  name,  n^cy 
need  to  have  their  zeal  directed,  not  so  much  to  the 
spreading  of  the  Gospel  abroad  as  to  the  application  of 
its  plain  precepts  to  tlieir  daily  business,  to  the  educaxion 
of  their  children,  to  the  treatment  of  their  domestics  and 
dependents,  and  to  ilieir  .social  and  religious  intercourse. 
They  need  to  ijnderstand  that  a  man's  piety  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, not  so  much  by  his  professions  or  direct  rcUgiutss 
exercises  as  by  a   conscientious   surrender  of  his  win. 
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passions,  wordly  interests,  and  prejudices,  to  the  acknow- 
ledged duties  of  Christianity,  and  especially  by  a  philan- 
thropy resembhng  in  its  great  features  of  mildness, 
aciivily,  and  endurance,  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  need 
to  give  up  their  severe  inquisition  inlo  their  neighbours' 
opinions,  and  to  begin  in  earnest  to  seek  for  themselves, 
and  to  communicate  to  others,  a  nobler  standard  of 
temper  and  practice  than  they  have  yet  derived  from  the 
Scriptures.  In  a  word,  they  need  to  learn  the  reai  value 
and  design  of  Christianity  by  the  oniy  thorough  and 
effectual  process;  that   is,   by  drinking  deeply   inlo   its 


I  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man.  If,  in  this  age  of  societies, 

I  we  should  think  it  wise  to  recommend  another  institution 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  one  the 
members  of  which  should  be  pledged  to  assist  and 
animate  one  another  in  living  according  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  How  far  such  a  measure  would  be 
eJTectual  we  venture  not  to  predict;  but  of  one  thing  we 
are  sure,  that,  should  it  prosper,  it  would  do  more 
for  spreading  the  Gospel  than  all  other  associations 
which  are  now  receiving  the  patronage  of  the  Christian 
world 
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LtTKE  iv.  32:  *'  His  word  was  with  power." 
We  are  assembled  to  set  apart  and  consecrate  this  build- 
ing to  the  education  of  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Regarding,  as  we  do,  this  religion  as  God's  best  gift  to 
mankind,  we  look  on  these  simple  walls,  reared  for  this 
holy  and  benevolent  work,  with  an  interest  which  more 
splendid  edifices,  dedicated  to  inferior  purposes,  would 
fail  to  inspire.  We  thank  God  for  the  zeal  which  has 
erected  them.  We  thank  Him  for  the  ho|>e  that  here 
will  be  trained,  and  hence  will  go  forth,  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament.  God  accept  our  offering  and  fufil 
our  trust!  May  He  shed  on  this  spot  the  copious  dew 
of  his  grace,  and  compass  it  with  bis  favour  as  with  a 
shield  I 

To  what  end  do  we  devote  this  building?  How  may 
this  end  be  accomplished?  These  questions  will  guide 
our  present  reflections. 

To  what  end  is  this  edifice  dedicated  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  may  be  given  in  various  forms  or  expanded 
into  various  particulars.  Prom  this  wide  range  of  topics 
1  shall  select  one  which,  from  its  comprehensiveness  and 
importance,  will  be  acknowledged  to  deserve  peculiar 
-itteniion.  I  say,  then,  that  this  edifice  is  dedicated  to 
the  training  of  ministers,  whose  word,  like  their  Master's, 
shall  be  ^^witti  pmvfK"  Power,  energ>',  efficiency,  that  is 
the  endowment  to  be  communicated  most  assiduously  by 
a  theological  institution.  Such  is  the  truth  which  I  would 
now  devclope.  My  meaning  may  easily  be  explained.  By 
the  power  of  which  1  have  spoken  I  mean  that  strong 
action  of  the  understanding,  conscience,  and  heart,  on 
moral  and  religious  truth,  through  which  the  preacher  is 
quickened  and  qualified  to  awaken  the  same  strong 
action  in  others.  I  mean  energy  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  the  minister,  creating  for  itself  an  appropriate  expres- 
sion, and  jHOpagating  itself  to  the  hearer.  What  this 
power  is  all  men  understand  by  experience.  All  know 
how  the  same  truth  differs  when  disjK'nsed  by  dtflcrent 
lips;  how  doctrines,  inert  and  uninteresting  as  expounded 
by  one  teacher,  come  fraught  with  life  from  another — 
arrest  attention,  rouse  emotion,  and  give  a  new  spring  to 
the  soul  In  declaring  this  power  to  be  the  great  object 
of  a  theological  institution,  I  announce  no  discovery.  I 
say  nothing  new.  Hut  this  truth,  like  many  others,  is 
too  often  acknowledged  only  to  be  slighted.  It  needs  to 
be  brought  out,  to  be  made  prominent,  to  become  the 
living,   guiding  principle  of  education  for  the  ministry. 


Power,  then,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  great  good  to  be  com- 
municated by  theological  institutions.  To  impart  know- 
ledge is  indeed  iheir  indispensable  duty,  but  not  their 
whole^  nor  most  arduous^  nor  highest  work.  Knowledge 
is  the  means,  power  the  end.  The  former,  when  accu- 
mulated, as  it  often  is,  with  no  strong  action  of  the 
intellect,  no  vividness  of  conception,  no  depth  of  convic- 
tion, no  force  of  feehng,  is  of  little  or  no  worth  to  the 
preacher.  It  comes  from  him  as  a  faint  echo,  whh 
nothing  of  that  mysterious  energy  which  strong  convic- 
tion throws  into  style  and  utterance.  His  breath,  which 
should  kindle,  chills  his  hearers,  and  the  nobler  the  truth 
with  which  he  is  charged  the  less  he  succeeds  in  carrying 
it  far  inlo  men's  souls.  We  want  more  than  knowledge. 
Wc  want  force  of  thought,  feeling,  and  puqjose.  What 
profits  it  to  ann  the  pupil  with  weapons  of  heavenly 
temper,  unless  his  hands  be  nerved  to  wield  them  with 
vigour  and  success?  The  word  of  Gt>d  is  indeed  "quick 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword;" 
but  when  committed  to  him  who  has  no  kindred  energy, 
it  does  not  and  cannot  penetrate  the  mind.  Power  is 
the  attribute  which  crowns  all  a  minister's  accompH-sh- 
ments.  It  is  the  centre  and  grand  result  in  which  all 
his  studies,  meditations,  and  prayers  should  meet,  and 
without  which  his  office  becomes  a  form  and  a  show. 
And  yet  how  seldom  is  it  distinctly  and  earnestly  pro- 
posed as  the  chief  qualification  for  the  sacred  ofhce ! 
How  seldom  do  we  meet  it !  How  often  does  preaching 
remind  us  of  a  child's  arrows  shot  against  a  fortress  of 
adan\ant !  How  often  does  it  seem  a  mock  fight !  ^Ve 
do  not  see  the  earnestness  of  real  warfare  ;  of  men  bent 
on  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  good.  We  want 
powerful  ministers,  not  graceful  declaimers,  not  elegant 
essayists,  but  men  fitted  to  act  on  men,  to  make  them- 
selves yi*//  in  society. 

I  have  -said  that  the  communication  of  power  is  the 
great  end  of  a  theological  institution.  Let  not  this  word 
give  alarm.  I  mean  by  it,  as  you  must  have  seen,  a  ver>' 
different  power  from  that  which  ministers  once  possessed, 
and  which  some  still  covet.  There  have  been  times 
when  the  clergy  were  rivals  in  dominion  with  kings  ; 
when  the  mitre  even  towered  above  the  diadem  ;  when 
the  priest,  shutting  God's  word  on  the  people,  and  con- 
verting its  threatenings  and  promises  into  instruments 
of  usurpation,  was  able  to  [jersuade  men  that  the  soul's 
everlasting  doom  hung  on  his  ministry,  and  even  sue- 
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cccded  in  establishing  a  sway  over  fiery  and  ferocious 
spirits  wliich  revolted  against  all  other  control.  This 
power,  suited  to  barbarous  times,  and,  as  some  imagine, 
a  salutary  element  of  society  in  rude,  lawless  ages,  has 
been  shaken  almost  everywhere  by  the  progress  of  intel- 
lect ;  and  in  Protestant  countries  it  is  openly  reprobated 
and  renounced.  It  is  not  to  re-establish  this  that  these 
walls  have  been  reared.  We  trust  that  they  are  to  be 
bulwarks  against  its  encroachments,  and  that  they  are  to 
■send  forth  influences  more  and  more  hostile  to  every 
form  of  spiritual  usurpation. 

Am  I  told  that  this  kind  of  power  is  now  so  fallen  and 
so  contemned  that  to  disclaim  or  to  oppose  it  seems  a 
■waste  of  words?  I  should  rejoice  to  peld  myself  to  this 
belief.  But  unhappily  the  same  enslaving  and  degrading 
power  may  grow  up  under  Protestant  as  under  Catholic 
institutions.  In  all  ages  and  all  churches  terror  confers 
a  tremendous  influence  on  him  who  can  spread  it ;  and 
through  this  instrument  the  Protestant  minister,  whilst 
disclaiming  Papal  pretensions,  is  able,  if  so  minded,  to 
build  up  a  spiritual  desi>otism.  That  this  means  of  sul>- 
jugating  the  mind  should  be  too  freely  used  and  dread- 
fully perverted,  we  cannot  wonder,  when  we  consider 
that  no  talent  is  required  lo  spread  a  panic,  and  that 
coarse  minds  and  hard  hearts  are  signally  gifted  for  this 
work  of  torture.  The  progress  of  intelligence  is  un- 
doubtely  narrowing  the  power  which  the  minister  gains 
by  excessive  appeals  to  men's  fears,  but  has  by  no  means 
destroyed  it;  for  as  yet  the  intellect,  even  in  Protestant 
countries,  has  exerted  itself  comj)aralivcly  little  on  reli- 
gion ;  and  ignorance  begetting  a  passive,  servile  state  of 
mind,  the  preacher,  if  so  disposed,  fmds  little  difficulty 
in  breaking  some,  if  not  many  spirits,  by  terror.  The 
effects  of  this  ill-gotten  power  arc  mournful  on  ihc  teacher 
and  the  taught  The  jianic-smitten  hearer,  instructed 
that  safety  is  to  be  found  in  bowing  to  an  unintelligible 
creed,  and  too  agitated  for  deliberate  and  vigorous 
thought,  resigns  himself  a  passive  subject  to  his  spiritual 
guides^  and  receives  a  faith  by  which  he  is  debased. 
Nor  does  the  teacher  escai>e  unhurt ;  for  all  usurpa- 
tion on  men's  understandings  begets  in  him  who  ex- 
ercises it  a  dread  and  resistance  of  the  truth  which 
threatens  its  subversion.  Hence  ministers  have  so  often 
fallen  behind  their  age,  and  been  the  chief  foes  of  the 
master  spirits  who  have  improved  the  world.  They 
have  felt  their  power  totter  at  the  tread  of  an  inde- 
pendent thinker.  By  a  kind  of  instinct,  they  have 
fought  against  the  light  before  which  the  shades  of 
superstition  were  vanishing,  and  have  received  iheir 
punishment  in  the  darkness  and  degradation  of  iheir 
own  minds.  To  such  power  as  we  have  described  we 
do  not  dedicate  these  walls.  We  would  not  train  here, 
if  we  could,  agents  of  terror  to  shake  weak  nerves,  to 
disease  the  imagination,  to  by  a  spell  on  men's  faculties, 
to  guard  a  creed  by  fires  more  consuming  than  those 
whici)  burned  on  Sinai.  Believing  that  this  method  of 
dominion  is  among  the  chief  obstructions  to  an  en- 
lightened faith,  and  abhorring  tyranny  in  the  pulj>it  as 
truly  as  on  the  throne,  we  would  consecrate  this  edifice 
to  the  subversion,  not  the  participation,  of  this  unhal- 
lowed power. 

Is  it,  then^  asked  what  I  mean  by  the  power  which  ihis 
institution  should  aim  to  communicate  ?  I  mean  [tower 
to  act  on  intelligent  and  free  beings,  by  means  pro- 
portioned to  their  nature,  I  mean  power  to  call  into 
healthy  exertion  the  intellect,  conscience,  affections,  and 


moral  will  of  the  hearer.  I  mean  force  of  conce]jtion, 
and  earnestness  of  style  and  elocutioru  I  mean  that 
truth  should  be  a  vital  principle  in  the  soul  of  the  teacher, 
and  should  come  from  him  as  a  reality.  I  mean  that 
his  whole  moral  and  intellectual  fiiculties  should  be  sum- 
moned to  his  work  ;  that  a  tone  of  force  and  resolution 
should  pervade  his  efforts  ;  that,  throwing  his  soul  into 
his  cause,  he  should  plead  it  with  urgency,  and  should 
concentrate  on  his  hearers  all  the  influences  which  con- 
sist with  their  moral  freedom. 

Every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  ministry  will 
teach  us  that  nothing  less  than  the  whole  amount  of 
power  in  the  individual  can  satisfy  its  demands.  This 
we  learn,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  weight  and  grandeur 
of  the  subjects  whirh  the  minister  is  to  illustrate  and 
enforce.  He  is  to  speak  of  God,  the  King  and  Father 
Eternal,  whose  praise  no  tongue  of  men  or  angels  can 
worthily  set  forth.  He  is  to  speak  of  llie  soul,  that 
ray  of  the  Divinity,  the  partaker  of  Ood's  own  im- 
mortality, to  which  the  outward  universe  was  made  to 
minister,  and  which,  if  true  to  itself,  will  one  day  l>c 
clad  with  a  beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  nature's  love- 
liest and  sublimcst  scenery  never  wears.  He  is  to  speak 
not  of  this  world  only,  hut  of  invisible  and  more  ad- 
vanced states  of  being ;  of  a  world  too  spiritual  for  the 
fleshy  eye  to  see,  but  of  which  a  presage  and  earnest 
may  be  found  in  the  enlightened  and  purified  mind. 
He  ha.s  to  speak  of  virtue,  of  human  peiifection,  of  the 
love  which  is  due  to  the  Universal  Father  and  to 
fellow-beings  of  the  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  its 
Creator,  and  of  all  the  duties  of  life  as  hallowed  and 
elevated  by  a  reference  to  God  and  to  the  future 
world  He  has  lo  speak  of  sin,  that  essential  evil, 
that  only  evil,  which,  by  its  unutterable  fearfulness, 
makes  all  other  calamities  unworthy  of  the  name  He 
is  to  treat  not  of  ordinary  life,  not  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished agents  in  ordinary  history,  but  of  God's 
supernatural  interpositions ;  of  his  most  sensible  and 
immediate  providence  ;  of  men  inspired  and  empowered 
to  work  the  most  imi>oruint  revolutions  in  society,  and 
especially  of  jcsus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  theme  of 
piophec}',  the  rv^■ealer  of  grace  and  truth,  the  Saviour 
from  sin,  the  conqueror  of  death,  who  hath  left  us  an 
example  of  immaculate  virtue,  whose  love  passeth  know- 
ledge, and  whose  histor)* — combining  the  strange  and 
touching  contrasts  of  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  and  a 
heavenly  throne — surpasses  all  other  records  in  interest 
and  grandeur.  He  has  to  speak  not  of  transitory  con- 
cerns, but  of  happiness  and  misery  transcending  in  duiar 
tion  and  degree  the  most  joyful  and  suffering  ci 
dition  of  the  i>resent  state.  He  has  to  speak  of  the 
faintly  shad<twtjd  hut  solemn  consummation  of  this  world's 
eventful  hi.siury  ;  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
resurrct  tion,  the  judgment,  the  retributions  of  the  last 
day.  Here  are  subjects  of  intense  interest.  They  claii 
and  should  call  forth  the  mind's  whole  power,  and 
infiniccly  wronged  when  uttered  with  cold  Ups  and  from 
an  unmoved  heart 

If  we  next  consider  the  effects  which,  through  ihi 
truths,  ihd  ]itinister  is  to  produce,  we  shall  see  that  his' 
function  demands  and  should  be  cliaracterised  by  power. 
The  first  |>urpose  of  a  minister's  function,  which  is  lo 
enlighten  the  understanding  on  the  subject  of  religion,  is 
no  easy  task  ;  for  all  religious  truth  is  not  obvious,  plain, 
shining  with  an  irresistible  evidence,  so  that  a  glance  of 
thought  will  give  the  hearer  possession  of  the  teacher's 
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mind  We  sometimes  tallc,  indeed,  of  the  simplicity  of 
religion,  as  if  it  were  as  easy  as  a  child's  book,  as  if  it 
might  be  taught  with  as  little  labour  as  the  alphabet. 
But  all  analogy  forbids  us  to  believe  that  the  sublimest 
truths  can  be  imixirted  or  gained  with  little  thought  or 
effortr  and  the  prevalent  ignorance  confirms  this  pre- 
sunipttoii.  Obstacles  neither  few  nor  small  Lo  a  clear 
a[>prehension  of  religion  are  found  in  the  invisibleness  of 
its  objects;  in  the  disproportion  between  the  Infinite 
Creator  and  the  finite  mind;  in  ihe  |)rononess  of  human 
beings  to  judge  of  superior  natures  by  tlieir  own,  and  to 
transfer  to  the  s[>iritual  world  ihe  [iroperties  of  matter 
and  the  affections  of  sense;  in  the  i)eri)etual  pressure  of 
outward  things  upon  the  attention;  in  the  darkness  which 
sin  spreads  over  the  intellect;  in  the  ignorance  which  yet 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  hun\an  mind;  and  though  last, 
not  least,  in  the  errors  and  superstitions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  past  ages,  and  which  exert  an  unsus- 
pected power  on  our  whole  modes  of  religious  thinking. 
These  obstacles  are  strengthened  by  the  general  indis- 
position lo  investii^ate  religion  freely  and  thoroughly. 
The  lone  of  authority  with  which  it  has  been  taught,  the 
terror  and  obscure  phraseology  in  which  it  has  been 
shrouded,  and  the  unlovely  aspect  which  it  has  been 
made  lo  wear,  have  concurred  to  repel  from  it  deliberate 
and  earnest  attention,  and  to  recuncile  mcj;  to  a  superficial 
mode  of  thinking  which  they  would  scorn  on  every  other 
subject  Add  to  this,  that  the  early  incukation  and 
frequent  repetition  of  religion,  by  making  it  familiar, 
expose  it  to  neglect.  The  result  of  all  these  unfavourable 
influences  is,  that  religious  truth  is  more  indistinctly 
apprehended,  is  more  shadowy  and  unreal  to  the  muUi- 
tudc,  than  any  other  truth;  and,  unhappily,  this  remark 
applies  with  almost  equal  truth  to  all  ranks  of  society  and 
all  orders  of  intellect,  'Ihe  loose  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tianity which  prevail  among  the  high  as  well  as  the  low, 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge.  The  loftiest 
minds  among  us  seldom  put  forth  their  strength  on  the 
very  subject  for  which  intelligence  was  especially  given. 
A  great  revolution  is  needed  here.  The  human  intellect 
is  to  be  brought  to  act  on  religion  with  new  jjovver.  It 
ought  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  with  an  intenseness  with 
which  no  other  subject  is  investigated.  And  does  it 
require  no  energy  in  the  teacher  to  awaken  this  power 
and  earnestness  of  thought  in  others,  to  bring  religion 
before  the  intellect  as  its  worthiest  object,  to  raise  men's 
traditional,  lifeless,  superficial  faith  into  deliberate,  pro- 
found conviction? 

That  the  ministry  should  be  cliaraclerised  by  power 
and  energy  will  he  made  more  ap])arent,  if  we  consider 
that  it  is  instituted  to  quicken  not  only  the  intellect  but 
the  conscience;  lo  enforce  the  obligations  as  well  as 
illustrate  the  truth  of  religion.  It  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  ministers  duty  to  bring  home  the  general  principles 
of  duty  to  the  individual  mind;  to  turn  it  upon  itself;  to 
rouse  it  lo  a  resolute,  mipartial  survey  of  its  whole  respon- 
sibilities and  ill  deserts.  .\nd  is  not  energy  needed  to 
break  through  the  barriers  of  pride  and  self-love,  and  to 
place  the  individual  before  a  tribunal  in  his  own  breast, 
as  .solemn  and  searching  as  that  which  awaits  him  at  the 
last  day?  It  is  not  indeed  so  difficult  to  rouse  in  the 
timid  and  susceptible  a  morbid  susceiuibility  of  con- 
science, to  terrify  weak  people  into  the  idea  that  they  are 
to  answer  for  sins  inherited  from  the  first  fallen  pair,  and 
eotailed  upon  them  by  a  stern  necessity.  But  this  fever- 
ish action  of  the  conscience  is  its  weakness,  not  its 


strength ;  and  the  teacher  who  would  rouse  the  moral 
sense  to  discriminating  judgment  and  healthful  feeling, 
has  need  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  of  power  than  is  required 
to  darken  and  disease  it. 

Another  i)roof  that  the  ministry  should  be  characterised 
by  power,  is  given  to  us  by  the  consideration  that  it  is 
intended  to  act  on  the  affections;  lo  exhibit  religion  in 
its  loveliness  and  venerableness,  as  well  as  in  its  truth 
and  obligation;  to  concentrate  upon  it  all  the  strength  of 
moral  feeling.  The  Christian  teacher  has  a  great  work 
to  do  in  the  human  heart.  His  function  has  for  its 
highest  aim  to  call  forth  towards  God  the  profoundest 
awe,  attachment,  trust,  and  joy,  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable.  Religion  demands  that  He  who  is  .supreme 
in  the  universe  should  be  supreme  in  the  human  soul. 
God,  to  whom  belongs  the  mysteriuus  and  inconununicable 
attribute  of  Infinity;  who  is  the  fulness  and  source  of  life 
and  thought,  of  beauty  and  power,  of  love  and  happiness; 
on  whom  we  depend  more  intimately  than  the  stream  on 
the  fountam,  or  the  plant  on  the  earth  in  which  it  is 
rooted,^this  Great  Being  ought  to  call  forth  peculiar 
emotions,  and  to  move  and  sway  the  soul,  as  He  per- 
vades creation,  with  unrivalled  energy.  It  is  his  distinction, 
that  He  unites  in  his  nature  infinite  majesty  and  infinite 
benignity^  the  most  awful  with  the  most  endearing  attri- 
butes, the  tendcrest  relations  to  the  individual  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  universal  sovereign;  and  through  this 
nature  He  is  fitted  to  act  on  the  mind  as  no  other  being 
can, — to  awaken  a  love  more  intense,  a  veneration  more 
profound,  a  sensibility  of  which  the  soul  knows  not  its 
capacity  until  it  is  penetrated  and  touched  by  (iod.  To 
bring  the  created  mind  into  living  union  with  the  Infinite 
Mind,  so  that  it  shall  respond  10  Hun  through  its  whole 
being,  is  the  noblest  function  which  this  harmonious  and 
beneficent  universe  performs.  For  this  revelation  was 
given.  For  this  the  ministry  was  instituted.  The 
Christian  teacher  is  to  make  more  audible,  and  lo 
interpret,  the  voice  in  which  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of 
nature,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  fruitful  seasorks,  storms  and 
thunders,  recall  men  to  their  Creator.  Still  more,  he 
is  to  turn  them  to  the  clearer,  milder,  more  attractive 
splendours  in  wbith  the  Divinity  is  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ  His  great  imrpose,  1  repeat  it,  is  to  give  vhality 
to  the  thought  of  God  in  the  human  mind;  to  make  his 
presence  felt ;  to  make  him  a  reality,  and  the  most  power- 
ful reality  to  the  soul.  And  is  not  this  a  work  requiring 
energy  of  thought  and  utterance  ?  Is  it  easy,  in  a  world 
of  matter  and  sense,  amidst  crowds  of  impressions  rushing 
in  from  abroad,  amidst  the  constiint  and  visible  agency 
of  second  causes,  amidst  the  anxieties,  toils,  pleasures, 
dissipations,  and  competitions  of  life,  in  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  society,  and  in  an  age  when  luxury  wars  with 
spirituality,  and  the  development  of  nature's  resources  is 
turning  men's  trust  from  the  Creator, — is  it  easy,  amidst 
these  gross  interests  and  distracting  inlluences,  lo  raise 
men's  minils  to  the  invisible  Divinity,  to  fix  impressions 
of  God  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  those  which  are 
received  from  all  oihcr  beings,  to  make  him  the  supreme 
object,  spring,  and  motive  of  tlie  soul  ? 

We  have  seen  how  deep  and  strong.are  the  affections 
which  the  minister  is  to  awaken  towards  God.  But  strength 
of  religious  impression  is  not  his  whole  work.  Krom  the 
iniperfectionsof  ournature  this  very  strength  has  its  dangers. 
Religion,  in  becoming  fervent,  often  becomes  morbid.  It 
is  the  minister's  duty  lo  inculcate  a  piety  characterised  by 
wisdom  as  much  as  by  warmth  ;  to  meditate,  if  I  may  so 
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st)eak,  between  the  reason  and  the  affections,  so  that, 
with  joint  cner^'  and  in  blessed  hannony,  they  may  rise 
together  and  offer  up  the  undivided  soul  to  God.  Who- 
ever understands  the  strength  of  emotion  in  man's  nature, 
and  how  hardly  the  balance  of  the  soul  is  preser\'ed,  need 
■ot  be  told  of  the  arduousness  of  this  work.  Devout 
people,  through  love  of  excitement,  and  through  wrong 
views  of  the  love  of  God,  are  apt  to  cherish  the  devotional 
feelings  at  the  expense,  if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  other 
I»arts  of  our  nature.  'I'hey  seem  to  imagine  that  piety, 
like  the  Upas  tree,  makes  a  desert  where  it  grows  ;  that 
the  mind,  if  not  the  body,  needs  a  cloister.  'I'he  natural 
movements  of  the  soul  are  repressed  ;  the  social  affections 
damiJed  ;  the  grace,  and  ornament,  and  innocent  exhila- 
rations of  life  frowned  upon  ;  and  a  gloomy,  repulsive 
religion  is  cultivated,  which,  Liy  way  of  compensation  for 
its  privations,  claims  a  monupoly  of  God's  favour,  aban- 
doning all  to  his  wrath  who  will  not  assume  its  own  sad 
livery  and  echo  its  own  sc[nilchral  tones.  Through  such 
exhibitions  religion  has  lost  its  honour;  and  though  the 
must  ennobling  of  all  sentintents,  dibling  the  soul  with 
v;i3t  thoughts  and  an  unbounded  hope,  has  been  thought 
lo  contract  and  degrade  it.  The  minister  is  to  teach  an 
earnest  but  enlightened  religion  :  a  piety  which,  far  from 
wasting  or  eradicating,  will  protect,  nourish,  freshen  the 
mind's  various  affections  and  ix>wers  ;  which  will  add 
force  lo  reason,  as  well  as  ardour  to  the  heart  ;  which  will 
SI  once  bind  us  to  God,  and  cement  and  muUifily  our  ties 
to  our  families,  our  country,  and  mankind;  whi<  h  will 
heighten  the  relish  of  life's  pleasures,  whilst  il  kindles  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  a  purer  happiness  in  the  life  to 
tome.  Religion  does  not  mutilate  our  nature.  Il  does 
not  lay  waste  our  human  interests  and  affections,  that  il 
may  erect  for  God  a  throne  amidst  cheerless  and  solitary 
ruins,  but  widens  the  range  of  thought,  feeling,  and  enjoy- 
nient.  Such  is  religion  ;  and  the  Chrisdan  ministry — 
huing  for  its  end  the  communication  of  this  healthful, 
well-proportioned,  and  nll-coniprehending  ])icty — demands 
every  energy  of  thought,  feeling,  and  utterance  which  the 
individual  can  bring  to  the  work. 

The  lime  wuukl  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  other  affections 
and  sentiments  which  the  ministry  Ls  instituted  to  excite 
and  therish,  ami  I  hasten  to  another  object  of  the  Chris- 
tian leaclier.  which,  to  those  who  know  themselves,  wilt 
peculiarly  illustrate  the  [>ower  which  his  office  demands. 
It  is  his  duty  to  rouse  men  to  self-conflicl,  to  warfare  with 
the  evil  in  their  own  hearts.  This  is  in  truth  the  su]<reme 
evil.  The  sorest  calan^iiics  of  life^sickness,  poverty, 
Mom.  dungeons,  and  death  -  form  a  less  amount  of  deso- 
htion  and  suffering  than  is  included  in  that  one  word, 
ain,--in  revolt  from  God,  in  disloyalty  to  conscience,  in 
the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  in  the  thraldom  of  the  soul's 
noblest  ix)wers.  To  redeem  men  from  sin  was  Christ's 
great  end.  To  pierce  them  with  a  new  consciousness  of 
sin,  so  that  they  shall  groan  under  it  and  strive  against  it, 
and  through  prayer  and  watching  master  it,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  ministers  work.  Let  him  not  satisfy  himself 
with  awakening  by  his  eloquence  occasional  emotions  of 
gratitude  or  s>mpaihy.  He  must  rouse  the  soul  to 
solemn,  stem  resolve  against  its  own  deep  and  cherished 
comiptionn,  or  he  only  makes  a  show  of  assault,  and 
Iraves  ilic  foe  intrcnrhcd  and  unbroken  within.  We  .see, 
then,  the  arduousness  of  the  minister's  work.  He  is 
railed  \o  war  with  the  mipht  of  the  human  passions,  with 
the  whnle  power  of  moral  evil.  He  is  to  enlist  men,  not 
Ii>r  a  tru-iade,  nor  for  cxtcnninntion  of  heretics,  but  to 


fight  a  harder  battle  within,  to  expel  sin  in  all  its  forms, 
and  esj?ecially  Iheir  besetting  sins,  from  the  strongholds 
of  the  heart.  T  know  no  task  so  arduous,  none  which 
demands  equal  power. 

1  shall  take  but  one  more  view  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  Christian  ministry  was  instituted,  and  from  which  we 
infer  that  it  should  be  fraught  with  energy.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  lo  call  forth  in  the  soul  a 
conviction  of  its  immortality,  a  thirst  for  a  higher 
existence,  and  a  grandeur  and  elevation  of  sentiment 
becoming  a  being  who  is  to  live,  enjoy,  and  advance  for 
ever.  His  business  is  with  men,  not  as  inhabitants  of 
this  world,  but  as  related  to  invisible  beings  and  to  purer 
and  happier  worlds.  The  minister  should  look  with 
reverence  on  the  human  sou3,  as  having  within  itself  the 
germ  of  Iicaven.  He  should  recognise,  in  the  ignorant 
and  unimproved,  vast  spiritual  faculties  given  for  per- 
petual enlargement,  just  as  the  artist  of  genius  sees  in  the 
unhewn  marble  the  capacity  of  being  trnnsformed  into  a 
majesty  and  grace  which  will  command  the  admiration 
of  ages.  In  correspondence  with  these  views,  let  him 
strive  to  quicken  men  to  a  consciousness  of  their  inward 
nature  and  of  its  affinity  with  (Jod,  nnd  to  raise  their 
.steadfast  aim  and  hojie  to  its  interminable  progress  and 
felicity.  Such  is  his  functloa  Perhaps  I  may  be  told 
ihai  men  are  incapable  of  rising,  under  the  best  instnic- 
tion,  to  this  height  of  thought  and  feeling.  But  let  us 
never  des^xiir  of  our  race.  There  is,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
human  soul  a  deep  cnnsciousncss,  which  responds  lo  him 
who  sincerely,  and  with  the  language  of  reality,  speaks  to 
it  of  the  great  and  everlasting  ptiqioses  for  which  it  was 
created.  There  are  sublime  instincts  in  man.  There 
is  in  human  nature  a  want  which  the  world  cannot 
supply;  a  thirst  for  objects  on  which  to  pour  forth  more 
fervent  admiration  and  love  thnn  visifile  things  awaken; 
a  thirst  for  the  unseenj  the  infinite,  and  the  everlasting. 
Most  of  you  who  hear  ha\e  probably  had  moments  when 
a  new  light  has  seemed  to  dawn,  a  new  life  lo  stir  within 
you;  when  you  have  aspired  after  an  unknown  good; 
when  you  have  been  touched  by  mora!  greatness  and 
disinterested  love  ;  when  you  have  longed  to  break  ever)- 
chain  of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  enjoy  a  purer 
being.  It  is  on  this  i»art  of  our  nature  that  religion  is 
founded.  To  this  Christianity  is  addressed.  The  ]>owcr 
to  speak  to  this  is  the  noblest  which  God  has  impiU-ted  to 
nvan  or  angel,  and  should  be  coveted  above  all  things 
by  the  Christian  teacher. 

The  need  of  power  in  the  miiiislr>'  has  been  made 
apparent,  from  the  greatness  of  the  truths  lo  be  dispensed 
and  the  effects  to  he  wrought  by  the  Christian  teacher. 
The  question  then  comes,  How  may  the  student  of  theo- 
logy be  aided  in  gaining  or  cherishing  this  power? 
Under  what  influences  should  he  be  placed?  What  arc 
the  springs  or  foundations  of  ihc  energy  which  he  needs? 
Haw  may  he  be  quickened  and  trained  to  act  most 
efficiently  on  the  minds  of  men  ?  In  answering  these 
questions  we  of  course  determine  the  character  which 
belongs  to  a  theological  instiluiion,  the  spirit  which  il 
should  cherish,  the  discipline,  the  mode  of  teaching,  the 
excitements,  which  it  should  employ.  From  this  wide 
range  I  shall  select  a  few  topics  which  are  recommended 
at  once  by  their  own  iir)|X3rtancc  and  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  arc  now  placed 

f.  To  train  the  student  to  |X)wer  of  thought  and 
utierance,  let  him  be  left,  and,  still  more,  encoumged,  lo 
free  investigation.     Without  this  a  theological  institution 
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becomes  a  prison  to  the  intellect  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
church.  The  mind  grows  by  free  action.  Confine  it  to 
beaten  paths,  prescribe  to  it  the  results  in  which  all 
study  must  end,  and  you  rob  it  of  elasticity  and  life. 
It  will  never  spread  to  its  full  dimensions.  Teach  the 
young  man  that  the  instructions  of  others  are  designed 
to  quicken,  not  supersede  his  own  activity  ;  that  he  has 
a  divine  intellect  for  whirh  he  has  to  answer  to  (iod, 
and  that  to  surrender  it  to  another,  is  to  cast  the  crown 
from  his  head,  and  to  yield  up  his  noblest  birthright. 
Encourage  him  in  all  great  questions  to  hear  both  .sides, 
and  to  meet  fairly  the  point  of  every  hostile  argument 
Guard  him  against  tampering  with  his  own  mind,  against 
silencing  its  whispers  and  objections,  that  he  may  enjoy 
fl  fovourite  opinion  undisturbed.  Do  not  give  him  the 
shadow  for  the  substance  of  freedom,  by  telling  him  to 
inquire^  but  prescribing  to  him  the  convictions  at  which 
ht'  must  stop.  Better  show  him  honestly  his  chains  than 
mock  the  slave  with  ihc  show  of  liberty. 

I  know  the  objection  to  this  course.  It  puts  to 
hazard,  we  are  told,  the  religious  princioles  of  the  young 
The  objection  is  not  without  foundation.  The  danger  is 
not  unreal.  But  I  know  no  method  of  forming  a  manly 
intellect  or  a  manly  character  without  danger.  Peril  is 
the  clement  in  which  power  is  developed.  Remove  the 
youth  from  every  hazard^  keep  him  in  leading-strings  lest 
he  should  stray  into  forbidden  paths,  surround  him  with 
down  lest  he  should  be  injured  by  a  fall,  shield  him  from 
wind  and  storms,  and  you  doom  him  to  perpetual  infancy, 
AH  liberty  is  perilous,  as  the  despot  truly  affirms  ;  but 
who  would  therefore  seek  shelter  under  a  despot's 
throne  ?  Freedom  of  will  is  almost  a  tremendous  gift ; 
but  still  a  free  agent,  with  all  his  capachy  of  crime,  is 
infinitely  more  interesting  and  noble  than  the  most  har- 
monious and  beautiful  machine.  Freedom  is  the  nurse 
of  intellectual  and  moral  vii^our.  Better  expose  the 
mind  to  error  than  rob  it  of  hardihood  and  individuahly. 
Keep  not  the  destined  teacher  of  mankind  from  the 
perilous  fluid  where  the  battle  between  Truth  and  False- 
hood is  fought.  l.ut  him  grap[>le  with  difficulty,  so- 
phistry, and  error.  Truth  is  a  conquest,  and  no  man 
holds  her  so  fast  as  he  who  has  won  her  by  conflict 

That  cases  of  infidelity  may  occur  in  institutions  con- 
:ted  on  free  principles  is  very  possible,  though  our  own 

tperience  gives  no  ground  for  fear.  But  the  student  who, 
with  all  the  aids  to  Christian  belief  which  arc  furnished 
in  a  theological  seminary,  still  falls  a  jirey  to  scepticism, 
is  not  the  man  to  be  trusted  with  the  cause  of  Christ  He 
is  radically  deficient.  He  wants  that  congeniality  with 
spiritual  and  lofty  truths  without  which  the  evidences  of 
religion  work  no  deep  conviction,  and  without  which  the 
faith  ihat  might  be  instilled  by  a  slavish  institution  would 
be  of  little  avail.  An  upright  mind  may  indeed  be  dis- 
turbed and  shaken  for  a  time  by  the  arguments  of  scepti- 
cism ;  but  these  will  be  ultimately  repelled,  and,  like 
conquered  foes,  will  strengthen  the  principle  by  which  they 
have  been  subdued. 

Nothing,  I  am  sure,  can  give  power  like  a  free  action 
of  the  mind.  Accumulate  teachers  and  l>ooks,  for  these 
are  indispensable.  But  the  best  teacher  is  he  who  awakens 
in  his  pupils  the  power  of  thought,  and  aids  them  to  go 
alone.  It  is  possible  to  weaken  and  encumber  the  mind 
by  too  much  help.  The  very  splendour  of  a  teacher's 
talents  may  Injure  the  pupil ;  and  a  su(>erior  man,  who  is 
more  anxious  to  spread  his  own  creed  and  his  own  praise 
than  to  nourish  a  strong  intellect  in  others,  will  only  waste 


his  life  in  multiplying  i>oor  copies,  and  in  .sending  forth 
into  the  churches  tame  mimics  of  himself. 

To  free  inquiry,  then,  we  dedicate  these  walls.  We 
invite  into  them  the  ingenuous  young  man,  who  prizes 
liberty  of  mind  more  than  aught  within  the  gift  of  sects 
or  of  the  world.  Let  Heavens  free  air  circulate^  and 
Heaven's  unobstructed  light  shine  here,  and  let  those  who 
shall  be  sent  hence  go  forth,  not  to  echo  with  .servility  a 
creed  imposed  on  their  weakness,  but  to  utter,  in  their 
own  manly  tones,  what  their  own  free  investigation  and 
deep  conviction  urge  them  to  preach  as  the  truth  of  (lod. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  to  give  power  to  the  teacher, 
he  should  be  imbued,  by  all  possible  inculcation  and  ex- 
citement, with  a  supreme  and  invincible  love  of  truth. 
This  is  at  once  the  best  defence  against  the  perils  of  free 
inquir)',  and  the  inspirer  of  energy  both  in  thought  and 
utterance.  The  first  duly  of  a  rational  being  is  to  his 
own  intellect ;  for  it  is  through  soundness  and  honesty  of 
intellect  that  he  is  to  learn  all  other  duties.  1  know  no 
virtue  more  importint  and  a[)[iropriale  to  a  teacher,  and 
especially  a  religious  teacher,  than  fairness  and  rectitude 
of  understanding— than  a  love  of  truth  stronger  than  the 
love  of  gain,  honour,  life  ;  and  yet,  so  far  from  being 
cherished,  this  virtue  has  been  warred  against,  hunted 
down,  driven  to  exile,  or  doomed  to  the  stake,  and  in 
almost  every  Christian  country,  by  ministers,  churches, 
religious  seminaries,  or  a  maddened  poi)ulace.  In  the 
glorious  company  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  a  high  rank 
belongs  to  him  who,  superior  to  the  frowns  or  the  sneers, 
the  pity  or  the  wrath,  which  change  of  views  would  bring 
upon  him,  and  in  opposition  to  the  war])in^  influences  of 
patronage,  of  private  friendship,  or  ambilinn,  keeps  his 
mind  chaste,  inviolate,  a  sacred  tem[ile  for  truth,  ever 
open  to  new  light  from  Heaven ;  and  who,  faithful  to  his 
deliberate  convictions,  si>eaks  simply  and  firmly  what  his 
uncorrupted  mind  believes;.  This  love  of  truth  givts 
power,  for  it  secures  a  growing  knowledge  of  truth ;  and 
truth  is  the  mighty  weapon  by  which  the  victories  of  reli- 
gion are  to  be  wrought  out  This  endures,  whilst  error 
carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay.  Truth  is  an  emanation 
from  God.  a  beam  of  his  wisdom,  and  immutable  as  its 
source  :  and  although  its  first  influences  may  seem  to  be 
exceeded  by  those  of  crror^  it  grows  stronger,  and  strikes 
deeper  root,  amidst  the  fluctuations  and  ruins  of  false 
opinions.  Besides,  this  loyalty  to  truth  not  only  leads  to 
its  acquisition,  but,  still  more,  begets  a  vital  acquaintance 
with  it,  a  peculiar  conviction,  which  gives  directness, 
energy,  and  authority  to  teaching.  A  minister  who  has 
been  religiously  just  to  his  own  underslandini;  speaks 
with  a  tone  of  reality,  of  calm  confidence,  of  conscious 
uprightness,  which  cannot  be  caught  by  the  ser\*ile  re- 
peater of  other  men's  notions,  or  by  the  pa,ssionate 
champion  of  an  unexamined  creed.  A  look,  an  accent, 
a  word,  from  a  single  hearted  inquirer  after  truth,  express- 
ing his  deliberate  convictions,  has  a  peculiar  power  in 
fortifying  the  convictions  of  others.  To  the  love  of  truth, 
then,  be  these  walls  consecrated,  and  here  may  eA*ery 
influence  be  combined  to  build  it  up  in  the  youthful 
heart  \ 

3.  To  train  powerful  ministers,  let  an  institutiori  avail 
itself  of  the  means  of  forming  a  devotional  spirit,  and 
imbuing  the  knowledge  of  the  student  with  religious  sen- 
sibility. Every  man  knows  that  a  cultivated  mind,  under 
strong  and  generous  emotion,  acquires  new  command  of 
its  resources,  new  energy  and  fulness  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;    whilst   in   individuals  of  a  native  vigour  of 
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intellect  feeling  alniosl  supplies  the  place  of  culture, 
inspiring  the  unlettered  teacher  with  a  fervid,  resistless 
eloquence,  which  no  apparatus  of  books,  teachers,  criti- 
cism, ancient  languages,  and  general  literature  can 
impart,  This  power  of  sensibility  to  fertilise  and  vivify 
the  intellect  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  A  strong  and 
))ure  aflTeciion  concentrates  the  attention  on  its  objects, 
fastens  on  them  the  whole  soul,  and  thus  gives  vividness 
of  conception.  It  associates  intimately  all  the  ideas  whicli 
arc  congenial  with  itself,  and  thus  causes  a  rush  of  thought 
into  the  mind  in  moments  of  excitement.  Indeed,  a 
strong  emotion  seem*  to  stir  up  the  soul  from  its  founda- 
tions, and  to  attract  to  itself,  and  to  impregnate  with  its 
own  fire,  whatever  elements,  conceptions,  illustrations, 
can  be  pressed  into  its  own  service.  Hence  it  is  that 
even  ordinary  men,  strongly  moved,  abound  in  argu- 
ments, analogies,  and  fervent  appeals,  which  nothing  but 
sensibility  could  have  taught.  Every  minister  can  pro- 
bably recollect  periods  when  devotional  feeling  has  seemed 
to  open  a  new  fountain  of  thought  in  the  soul.  Religious 
affection  instinctively  seeks  and  seizes  the  religious  asjiect 
of  things.  It  discerns  the  marks  of  God,  and  proofs  and 
illustrations  of  divine  truth,  in  all  nature  and  providence, 
and  seems  to  surround  the  mind  with  an  atmosphere 
which  spreads  it  own  warm  hues  on  every  object  which 
enters  it.  This  attraction  or  aftinity,  if  1  may  so  say, 
which  an  emotion  establishes  among  the  thoughts  which 
accord  with  itself,  is  one  of  the  very  important  laws  of 
the  mind,  and  is  chiefly  manifested  in  i)oetr)\  eloquence, 
and  all  the  higher  efforts  of  intellect  by  which  man  sways 
his  fellow-beingsu  Religious  feeling,  then,  is  indispensable 
to  a  powerful  minister.  Without  it,  learning  and  fancy 
may  please,  but  cnnnot  move  men  profoundly  and  pcr- 
manenlty.  It  is  this  which  not  only  suggests  ideas,  but 
gives  felicity  and  energy  of  expression.  It  prompts  '*ihe 
words  that  bum ;"  those  mysterious  combinations  of 
s|H;ech  which  send  the  speaker's  soul  like  lightning 
through  his  hearers,  which  breathe  new  life  into  old  and 
faded  truths,  and  cause  an  instantaneous  gush  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  susceptible  minds. 

We  dedicate  this  institution,  then,  to  religious  feeling. 
Here  let  the  heart  muse  till  the  fire  burns.  Here  let 
prayer,  joined  with  meditation  on  nature  and  Scripture, 
and  on  the  fervid  writings  of  devout  mun,  awaken  the 
whole  strength  of  the  affections.  But  on  no  point  is 
caution  more  needed  than  on  this.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  we  want  genuine  feeling ;  not  its  tones, 
looks,  and  gestures,  not  a  forced  ardour  and  factitious 
zeal.  Woe  to  that  institution  where  the  young  man  is 
expected  to  repeat  the  language  of  emotion  whether  he 
feel  it  or  not ;  where  perpetual  pains  are  taken  to  chafe 
the  mind  to  a  warmth  which  it  cannot  sustain.  The 
affections  are  delicate  and  must  not  be  tampered  with. 
They  cannot  be  compelled.  Hardly  anything  is  more 
blighting  to  genuine  sensibility  than  to  assume  its  tones 
and  badge  where  it  does  not  exist  Exhort  the  student 
10  cherish  devout  feeling  by  intercourse  with  God,  and 
with  those  whom  God  has  touched.  Hut  exhort  him  as 
strenuously  to  al>stain  from  every  sign  of  emotion  which 
the  hean  docs  not  prompt,  leach  him  that  nothing 
grieves  more  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  sooner  closes  the  mind 
ftgainst  heavenly  influences,  than  insincerity.  Teach  him 
to  be  simple,  ingenuous,  true  to  his  own  suul.  Better  be 
cold  than  affect  to  feel  In  truth,  nothing  is  so  cold  as 
an  assumed.  noi»y  enthusiasm.  Its  be^tt  emblem  is  the 
nonhcm  blast  of  winter,  which  freezes  as  it  roars.     Be 


this  spot  sacred  to  Christian  ingenuousness  and  sincerity  ! 
Let  it  never  be  polluted  by  j)retence,  by  affected  fervour, 
by  cant  and  theatric  show  ! 

4.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  ministry  is  Faith; 
by  which  we  mean  not  a  general  belief  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  a  confidence  in  the  great  results  which 
this  religion  and  the  ministry  are  intended  to  promote. 
It  has  often  been  observed,  that  a  strong  faith  lends  to 
realise  its  objects  ;  that  all  things  become  possible  to  him 
who  thinks  them  so.  Trust  and  hope  breathe  animation 
and  force.  He  who  despairs  of  great  effects  never 
accomplishes  them.  All  great  works  have  been  the  results 
of  a  strong  confidence  inspiring  and  .sustaining  strong 
exertion.  The  young  man  who  cannot  conceive  of  higher 
effects  of  the  ministry  than  he  now  beholds,  who  thinks 
that  Christianity  has  spent  all  its  energies  in  ])roducing 
the  mediocrity  of  virtue  which  characterises  Christendom, 
and  to  whom  the  humati  soul  seems  to  have  put  forth  its 
whole  ]>ower,  and  to  have  reached  its  full  growth  in  reli- 
gion, has  no  call  to  the  ministry.  I-et  not  such  a  man 
put  forth  his  ner\eless  hands  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
cause.  A  voice  of  confidence  has  been  known  to  rally 
a  retreating  army  and  to  lead  it  back  to  victory;  and  this 
s[)irii-stirring  tone  belongs  to  the  leaders  of  the  Christian 
host  The  minister,  indeed,  ought  to  see  and  feel,  more 
painfully  than  other  men,  the  extent  and  power  of  moral 
evil  in  individuals,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  world.  1-et 
him  weep  over  the  ravages  of  sin.  But  let  him  feel,  loo, 
that  the  mightiest  power  of  the  universe  is  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  virtue ;  and  with  sorrow  and  fear  let  him  join 
an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  cause  of  human  nature.  Let 
Www  look  on  men  as  on  mysterious  beings  endued  with 
a  s|iiriiual  life,  with  a  deep  cenirnl  principle  of  holy 
and  disintereslcd  love,  with  an  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  which  was  made  to  be  receptive  of  God.  To 
nourish  this  hopeful  spirit,  this  strengthening  confidence, 
it  is  important  that  the  minister  should  understand  and 
feel  that  ho  is  not  acting  alone  in  his  efforts  for  religion, 
but  in  union  with  God  and  Christ,  and  good  beings  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Let  him  regard  the  spiritual  reno- 
vation of  mankind  as  God's  chief  purpose,  for  which 
nature  and  providence  are  leagued  in  holy  co-oj>eration ; 
Let  him  feel  himself  joined  in  counsel  and  labour  with 
that  great  body  of  which  Christ  is  tlie  head,  with  the 
noble  brotherhood  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  of  the  just 
madj  ])erfett,  and,  I  will  add,  of  angels  ;  and  speaking 
with  n  faith  hemming  this  sublime  association,  he  will 
not  speak  in  vain.  To  this  faith,  to  the  prophetic  hope, 
to  a  devout  trust  in  the  glorious  issues  of  Christianity, 
we  dedicate  these  walls ;  and  may  God  here  train  up 
teacliers  worthy  to  mingle  and  bear  a  part  with  the  holy 
of  both  worlds  in  the  cause  of  man's  redemiHion  ! 

5.  Again,  that  the  ministry  iiiay  l>e  imbued  with  new 
power,  it  needs  a  spirit  of  enierjirise  and  reform.  They 
who  enter  it  should  feel  that  it  may  be  improved  We 
live  in  a  stirring,  advancing  age  ;  and  shall  not  the 
noblest  function  on  earth  partake  uf  the  general  pro- 
gress? ^Vhy  is  tJie  future  ministry  to  be  a  senile  con- 
tinuation of  the  i>ast  ?  Have  all  the  methods  of  opera- 
ting on  human  beings  been  tried  and  exhausted  ?  Xth 
there  no  unessayed  jjassagcs  to  the  hun\an  heart  ?  If 
we  live  in  a  new  era,  must  not  religion  be  exhibited  under 
new  aspects  or  in  new  relations?  Is  not  scepticism 
taking  a  new  form  ?  Has  not  Christianity  new  foes  to 
contend  with?  And  are  there  no  new  weapons  and  modes 
of  warfare  by  wliicli  its  triumplis  are  to  be  ensured  ?     U 
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human  nature  is  manifesting  itself  in  new  lights,  and 
passing  through  a  new  ami  most  interesting  stage  of  its 
progress,  shall  it  be  described  by  ihe  commonplaces,  and 
appealed  to  exclusively  by  the  molives.  winch  belong  to 
earlier  periods  of  society?  May  not  the  mind  have  be- 
come susceptible  of  nobler  inctLemenls  ihan  those  which 
suited  ruder  times?  Shall  the  minister  linger  behind 
his  age,  and  be  dragged  along,  as  he  often  has  been,  in 
the  last  ranks  of  improvement?  Let  those  who  are  to 
assume  the  ministry  be  taught  that  they  have  something 
more  to  do  than  to  handle  old  topics  in  old  ways,  and  to 
walk  in  beaten  and  long-worn  paths.  Ixt  them  inquire  if 
new  powers  and  agents  may  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
human  character.  Is  it  incredible  that  the  progress  of  in- 
tellect and  knowledge  should  develope  new  resources  for 
the  teacher  of  religion  as  well  as  for  the  stiitesman,  the 
artist,  the  philosopher?  Are  there  no  new  combinations 
and  new  uses  of  the  elements  of  thought  as  well  a.s  of  the 
elements  of  nature?  Is  it  impossible  that  in  the  vast 
compass  of  Scripture,  of  nature,  of  I'rovidence,  and  of  the 
soul,  there  should  be  undisclosed  or  dimly-defined  truths 
which  may  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  human  mind  ? 
We  dedicate  this  [jlacc  not  only  to  the  continuance  but 
to  the  improvement  of  the  minisir)' ;  and  let  this  im- 
provement begin,  at  once,  in  those  particulars  where  the 
public,  if  not  the  clergy,  feul  it  10  be  wanted,  Ix-t  those  who 
are  to  be  educated  here  be  ndmonished  against  the  frigid 
eloquence,  the  school-boy  tone,  the  inanimate  diction  too 
common  in  the  pulpit,  and  which  would  he  endured 
nowhere  else.  Let  them  sj)eak  in  tones  of  truth  and 
nature,  and  ado]>t  the  style  and  elocution  of  men  who 
have  an  urgent  work  in  liatid,  and  who  are  thirsting  for 
the  regeneration  of  individuals  and  society. 

6.  Another  source  of  power,  too  obvious  to  need 
elucidation,  yet  too  important  to  be  omitted,  is  an  in- 
dependent spirit.  By  which  1  mean  not  an  unfeeling 
deliance  of  the  opinions  and  usages  of  society,  but  that 
moral  courage  which,  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
reverently  hears  and  fearlessly  obeys  the  voice  of  con- 
science and  God.  He  who  would  instruct  men  must 
not  fear  them.  He  who  is  to  reform  society  must  not 
be  anxious  to  keep  its  level.  Dread  of  opinion  effemi 
nates  preaching  and  takes  from  truth  its  pungency.  The 
minister  so  subdued  [nay  flourish  his  weapons  in  the  air  to 
the  admiration  of  spectators,  hut  will  never  pierce  the  con- 
science. The  mini.ster,  like  the  good  knight,  should 
bo  without  fear.  Let  him  cultivate  that  boldness  of 
speech  for  which  Paul  prayed.  I^-l  him  not  flatter 
great  or  small-  Let  him  not  wrap  up  reproof  in  a  deco- 
rated verbiage  Let  him  make  no  compromise  with  evil 
because  followed  by  a  multitude,  I>ut  for  this  very  cause 
lift  up  against  it  a  more  earnest  voice.  Let  him  beware 
of  the  shackles  which  society  insensibly  fastens  on  the 
mind  and  the  tongue.  Moral  courage  is  not  the  virtue 
of  our  times.  The  love  of  popularity  is  the  all-tainting 
vice  of  a  republic.  Hesides,  the  increasing  connection 
between  a  minister  and  the  community,  whilst  it  liberalises 
the  mind  and  counteracts  professional  prejudices,  has  a 
tendency  to  enslave  him  to  opin?on,  to  wear  away  the 
energy  of  virtuous  resolution,  and  to  chajige  him  from  an 
intrepid  guardian  of  virtue  and  foe  of  sin,  into  a  merely 
elegant  and  amiable  com|xinion.  Against  this  dishonour- 
able cowardice,  which  smoothes  the  thoughts  and  style  of 
the  teacher,  until  they  glide  through  the  ear  and  the 
mind  without  giving  a  shock  to  the  most  delicate  nerves, 
lei  the  young  man   be  guarded.     We  dedicate  this  insti- 


tution to  Christian  independence.  May  it  send  forth 
brave  spirits  to  (he  vindication  of  truth  and  religioa 

7.  I  shall  now  close  with  nammg  the  chief  source 
of  power  to  the  minister;  one,  indeed,  which  has  been 
in  a  measure  anticipated,  and  all  along  implied,  but 
which  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  a  more  distinct 
annunciation.  I  refer  to  that  spirit,  or  frame,  or  senti- 
ment, in  which  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  men,  the 
love  of  duty,  meet  as  their  highest  result,  and  in  which 
they  are  perfected  and  most  gloriously  displayed ;  I 
mean  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice— the  spirit  of  martyrdom. 
This  was  the  perfection  of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  noblest 
inspiration  which  his  followers  derive  from  him.  Say 
not  that  this  is  a  height  to  which  the  generality  of 
ministers  must  not  be  expected  to  nse.  This  spirit  is  of 
more  universal  obligauon  than  many  imagine.  It  enters 
into  all  the  virtues  which  deeply  interest  us.  In  truth, 
there  is  no  thorough  virtue  without  it.  Who  is  the  U()- 
right  man  ?  He  who  would  rather  die  than  defraud. 
Who  the  good  parent?  He  to  whom  his  children  are 
dearer  than  life.  Who  the  good  patriot.  He  who  counts 
not  life  clear  in  his  country's  cause.  \\  lio  the  philan- 
thropist ?  He  who  forgets  himself  in  an  absorbing 
zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  human  suflering — for  the  free- 
dom, virtue,  and  illumination  of  men.  It  is  not  Chris- 
tianity alone  Avhich  has  taught  self-sacrifice.  Conscience 
and  ih^;  divinity  within  us  have  in  all  ages  borne  testi- 
mony to  its  loveliness  and  grandeur,  and  history  borrows 
from  it  her  chief  splendours.  But  Christ  on  his  cross 
has  taught  it  with  a  perfection  unknown  before,  and  his 
glory  consists  in  the  power  with  which  he  brtalhes  it. 
Into  this  spirit  Christ's  meanest  disciple  is  exi»ected  to 
drink.  How  much  more  the  teachers  and  guides  of  his 
church  I — He  who  is  not  moved  with  this  sublime 
feature  of  our  religion,  who  cannot  rise  above  himself, 
who  cannot,  by  his  own  consciousness,  comprehend  the 
kindling  energy  and  solemn  joy  which  pain  or  peril  in 
a  noble  cause  has  often  inpired, — he  to  whom  this 
language  is  a  mystery,  wants  one  great  mark  of  his  voca- 
tion to  the  .sacred  ofl^ce.  I^t  him  enlist  under  nny 
standard  rather  than  the  cross.  7'o  preach  with  [xiwer, 
a  man  must  feel  Christianity  to  be  worthy  of  the  blood 
which  it  has  cost ;  and,  csjxjusing  it  as  the  chief  hope  of 
the  human  race,  must  contemn  life's  ordinary  interests, 
compared  with  the  glory  and  happiness  of  advancing  it. 
This  spirit  of  self-exposure  and  self-surrender  throws  into 
preachers  an  energy  which  no  other  principle  can  give. 
In  truth,  such  power  resides  in  disinterestedness,  that  no 
man  can  understand  his  full  capacity  of  thought  and 
feeling— his  strength  to  do  and  suffer — until  he  gives 
himself,  with  a  single  heart,  to  a  great  and  holy  cause. 
New  faculties  seem  to  be  created,  and  more  than  human 
might  sometimes  imparled,  by  a  pure  fervent  love.  Most 
of  us  are  probably  strangers  to  the  resources  of  ]>ower  in 
onr  own  breast,  through  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
chains  of  selfishness.  We  consecrate  this  institution, 
then,  to  that  spirit  of  martyrdom,  cf  disinterested  attach- 
ment to  the  Christian  cause,  through  which  it  first 
triumphed,  and  for  want  of  which  its  triumphs  are  now 
slow.  In  an  age  of  lu.xury  and  self-indulgence,  we  would 
devote  these  walls  to  the  training  of  warm,  manly, 
generous  spirits.  May  they  never  shelter  the  self-seeking 
slaves  of  ease  and  comfort—  pupils  of  Epicunis  rather 
than  of  Christ !  God  send  from  this  place  devoted  and 
efficient  friends  of  Christianity  and  the  human  race. 

My  friends,  I  have  insisted  on  the  need,  and  illustrated 
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tiK  •oarcta,  <A  pawtr  m  Ibe  miemrf*  To  tiiii  cad  mtf 
llie  iMCitvtioB  m  vboK  bdntf  we  mt  vom  met  luyHifr 
be  ftcMfiljr  and  McraVf  devoccd  t  wDoid  Hjr  to  id 
ywrilhm  and  tMfhtn,  Let  dm  be  ym  diief  Jtm  I 
iroirid  My  to  the  ctudmti,  K^ep  ddi  m  flcbc  in  al  yow 
•tikficiL  Never  forget  your  great  vocMioo ;  tint  foa  ate 
lo  prepare  youtaeitee  far  a  icraa^  decpv  >>>d  Iwiwfcrt 
9%ftncf  on  Oke  omMa  of  your  UXkmheoM^  Cvcrywiien 
I  HOC  a  demand  for  thr  power  on  whKh  I  have  oov 
ifimccd.  The  rry  cooacs  to  me  from  xxiety  and  from 
the  church.  The  cooctttaon  Of  society  needft  a  more 
«flkieM  adminiftration  of  Chrntuaity.  Gfcac  and  radical 
chan^  are  rtecded  in  the  commonky  to  naake  it 
CArMan,  Tbcfc  arc  tboK  iadecd  wbo^  rawlakmg  the 
coiHteite  and  afinctacntt  of  dvilked  life  for  linoe^aee 
OO  MCcaMI^  of  a  peat  revoMoo  m  the  worid.    But 

in  hidhig  the  ^kmhicm,  does  not  break  the 
of  ciil  prtyquitiea.     Let  na  not  deccsre  ouraelves. 

are  living  with  few  thoafdMs  of  God  and  of 
<lit  traeparpoie  and  dory  of  their  Dcing.    Among  the 
mnmimA  befieven  in  a  Deky  and  in  a  judgment  to  come, 
and  nnbiiioo,  and  the  love  of  the  world,  sit 
dieonei  and  bogh  to  tcum  the  impotence  of 

Qwiilijrkity  ha%  yet  a  hard  war  to  wage  and 
bcttJet  to  win  ;  and  K  needs  intrepid,  powerful 
who  win  find  coaragc  and    excitement,  not 
<ttnnay,  in  the  strength  and  number  of  their  foes. 

rrhrisliim,  yoo  have  seen  in  this  di-scoursc  the  pur- 
fKMCft  and  dam  of  this  theological  institution.  Ofler 
■yoof  fennml  prayers  for  rta  prosperity.  Besiege  the 
Ahrone  vi  mercy  m  its  behalf     Cherish  it  as  the  dearest 


and  letyoorvDice  |wnttiafc  m  wnlk»caKng  aknadnnd 
for  cmfeghncBed  aod  powexM  icac]iet& 
iaeflovt  vidilhe  diieiftuii  and  nstroctors 
ff  doobt  not  thja  God  wS  here  train  up 
Iqrio  bear  bit  tnilhto  present  and  fitture 
IC  OO  the  commy,  yoa  and  tfaf^  dmnber, 
yoo  nil  hove  erected  iheae  «i^  not  to  noai»h  energy, 
but  to  be  its  lomb^  not  to  bear  witness  to  your  zeal,  but 
to  be  a  mebncboiy  moniMieia  of  haadag  effort  and 
betrayed  truth. 

But  let  rae  not  cast  a  doud  over  the  proapects  of  this 
day.  In  hope  I  began — with  hope  I  will  end  This 
insdtudon  has  noble  distmctsons,  and  has  afforded  ani- 
mating pledges.  It  is  eminently  a  free  institution,  an 
asyhnn  from  the  spiritua]  despotism  vhich,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  overspreads  the  gie^|est  part  of  Christendom. 
It  has  ab-eady  given  to  the  diurches  a  body  of  teachers 
who,  in  theological  acquisitions  and  ministena]  gifts,  need 
not  shrink  from  comparison  with  their  predecessors  or 
contemporaries.  I  see  in  it  means  and  provisions,  no- 
where surpassed,  for  training  up  enlightened,  free, 
magnanimous,  self-sacriticing  friends  of  truth.  In  this 
hope  let  us  then  proceed  to  the  work  which  has  brought 
us  together.  With  trust  in  God,  with  love  to  mankind, 
with  unaffected  attachment  to  Christian  truth,  with  earnest 
wishes  for  its  propagation  through  all  lands  and  its  trans- 
mission to  remotest  ages,  let  us  now  with  one  heart  and 
one  voice  dedicate  this  edifice  to  the  One  living  and  true 
God,  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  to  the  instruction  and 
regeneration  of  the  human  souL 
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Diuoune  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev,  E,  S.  Gannett^  Boston,  1834. 


Mattmkw  X.   16:  "  Ikhold   t   kcmi  you  fonh  oa  fthc«p  in  thr 
«niil«(  of  wt>lvet :  be  jre  therefore  wise  u  xcrpenls  and  harmlc5.i  as 

'Jkr  rommunicntion  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  the 
most  im|)orl.'int  office  ronimiltcd  to  men.  The  .Son  of 
God  ramc  into  the  world  not  to  legislate  for  nations,  not 
to  command  armies,  not  tu  sit  on  iKl*  throne  of  universal 
fnonarchy  ;  but  to  teach  religion,  to  e^^tablish  truth  and 
holiness.  The  highest  end  of  human  nature  is  duty, 
virtue,  piety,  exrclleme,  mom!  greatness,  spiritual  glory-  ; 
and  he  who  effectually  labours  for  these  is  taking  part 
with  God  in  (iod's  noblest  work.  The  Christian  ministry, 
iSrn,  wHk  h  has  for  itK  purpose  men's  spiritual  irnprove- 
mrnl  .ind  wilvntion,  And  which  is  entrusted  for  this  end 
with  wca|*on»  of  heavenly  temper  and  power,  deserves  to 
tie  rtnkcd  amon){st(K>d'H  most  beneficent  institutions  nnd 
nmn'%  mo«t  honourable  laliours.  The  occasion  requires 
(hat  thiA  institution  should  l>e  our  principal  topic 

How  happy  a  chunKV  has  taken  r>lace  since  the  words 
of  Chriit  in  the  text  were  >.poken  I  Ministers  are  no 
longer  sent  forth  into  the  midst  of  wolves.  Through  the 
bboiirs  suffermjt^,  and  triumphs  of  apostles,  martyrs,  and 
xood  and  great  men  in  sun  essivc  ages,  Christianity  has 
ticcome  the  professed  and  honoured  religion  of  the  most 
<'ivtliscd  nations,  and  its  preachers  are  exposed  lo  very 
different  temptations  from  those  of  savage  persecution. 
bCiUotir  lest  has  an  application  to  the  present  time.     We 


see  our  Saviour  commanding  liis  Apostles  lo  regard  in 
their  ministry  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  Surrounded  with  foes,  they  were  lo  exercise  the 
wisdom  or  prudence  of  which  the  serpent  was  in  ancient 
limes  the  emblem,  and  lo  join  with  it  the  innocence  and 
mildness  of  the  dove.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  Christian 
minister  is  at  all  periods  to  regard  the  signs,  the  distinc- 
tive marks  and  character  of  the  age  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  must  accommodate  his  ministry  to  its  wants  and 
demands.  Accordingly,  1  j>ropose  to  consider  some  of 
the  leading  trails  of  the  present  age,  and  the  influence 
which  they  should  have  on  a  Christian  teacher, 

I.  The  state  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  past,  may 
be  called  enlightened,  and  rcfjuires  an  enlightened 
ministry.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  prove  that  religion 
should  be  dispensed  by  men  who  at  least  keep  pace  with 
the  intellect  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Some p;issages 
of  Scripture,  however,  have  been  wrested  lo  prove  that 
an  unlearned  ministry  is  that  which  God  i>articularly 
honours.  He  always  chooses,  we  are  told,  *' the  fooUsh 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise."  Hut  texts  oi 
this  description  are  misunderst.ood  ihrough  the  very  ignor- 
ance which  they  are  adduced  to  support.  The  wise  who 
are  spoken  of  contemptuously  in  the  New  Testament 
were  not  really  enlightened  men,  but  pretendera  to 
wisdom,  who  subsliivUed  tireams  of  imagination  and  wild 
hyjKJthcses  for  sober  inquiry  into  God's  works,  and  who 
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knew  comparatively  nothing  of  nature  or  the  human  mind. 
The  present  age  has  a  quite  different  illumination  from 
that  in  which  ancient  philosophy  prided  itself.  It  is 
marked  by  great  and  obvious  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  and  by  the  consequent  discovery 
and  diffusion  of  a  great  mass  of  physical  and  mora!  truth 
wholly  unknown  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Now  we  affirm 
that  such  an  age  demands  an  enhghtened  ministry.  \Vc 
want  teachers  who  will  be  able  to  discern  and  unfold  the 
consistency  of  revealed  religion  with  the  new  lights  which 
are  breaking  in  from  nature  ;  and  who  will  be  able  to 
draw,  from  all  men's  discoveries  in  the  outward  world  and 
in  their  own  souls,  illustrations,  analogies,  and  arguments 
for  Christianity.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Cod, 
the  author  of  nature  and  revelation,  has  established  a 
harmony  between  them,  and  that  their  beams  are  intended 
to  mingle  and  shed  a  joint  radiance;  and,  consequently, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher  is  best  fuied  to 
dispense  Christianity  whose  compass  of  mind  enables 
him  to  compare  what  God  is  teaching  in  His  Works  and 
in  his  Word,  and  to  present  the  truths  of  religion  with 
those  modifications  and  restraints  which  other  acknow- 
ledged truths  require.  Christianity  now  needs  dispensers 
who  will  make  histor)-,  nature,  and  the  improvements  of 
society  tributary  to  its  elucidation  and  support;  who  will 
show  its  adaptation  to  man  as  an  ever  progressive  being; 
who  will  be  able  to  meet  the  objections  to  its  truth  which 
will  naturally  be  started  in  an  active,  stirring,  inquiring 
age,  and,  though  last  not  least,  who  will  have  enough  of 
mental  and  moral  courage  to  detect  and  renounce  the 
errors  in  the  Church  on  which  such  objections  are  gene- 
rally built.  In  such  an  age,  a  ministry  is  wanted  which 
will  furnish  discussions  of  religious  topics,  not  inferior  at 
least  in  intelligence  to  those  which  people  are  nccuslomed 
to  read  and  hear  on  other  subjects.  Christianity  will 
suffer,  if  at  a  lime  when  vigour  and  acuteness  of  thinking 
are  carried  into  all  other  departments,  the  pulpit  should 
send  forth  nothing  but  wild  declamation,  ]J0sitive  assertion, 
or  dull  commonplaces,  with  which  even  childhood  is 
satiated.  Religion  must  be  seen  to  be  the  friend  and 
quickener  of  intellect.  It  must  be  exhibited  with  clear- 
ness of  reasoning  and  variety  of  illustration;  nor  ought 
it  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  felicitous 
diction  and  of  rich  and  glowing  imagery,  where  these 
gifts  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  meant  that 
every  minister  must  be  a  man  of  genius — for  genius  is 
one  of  Cod's  rarest  inspirations;  and  of  all  the  breathings 
of  genius  perhaps  the  rarest  is  eloquence.  I  mean  only 
to  say  that  the  age  demands  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  administration  of  Christianity^  that  they 
should  feel  themselves  called  upon  for  the  high<ist  culti- 
vation and  fullest  development  of  the  intellectual  nature. 
Instead  of  thinking  that  the  ministry  is  a  refuge  for  dul- 
ness,  and  that  whoi:ver  can  esca[ie  from  the  plough  is  fit 
for  God's  spiritual  husbandry^  we  ought  to  feel  that  no 
profession  demands  more  enlarged  thinking  and  more 
various  acquisitions  of  truth. 

In  proportion  as  society  becomes  enlightened,  Uilent 
acquires  influence.  In  rude  ages  bodily  strength  is  the 
most  honourable  distinction,  and  in  subsequent  limes 
military  prowess  and  skill  confer  mastery  and  eminence. 
But  as  s<x:icty  advances,  mind,  thought,  becomes  the 
sovereign  of  the  world;  and  accordingly,  at  the  present 
moment,  profound  and  glowing  thought,  though  breathing 
only  from  the  silent  page,  exerts  a  kind  of  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent  energy.     It  crosses  oceans  and  spreads 


through  nations  ;  and,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  the 
conceptions  of  a  single  mind  are  electrifying  and  kindling 
multitudes  through  wider  regions  than  the  Roman  eaglt- 
overshadowed  This  agency  of  mind  on  mind,  I  repeat 
it,  is  the  true  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  kings  and 
heroes  are  becoming  impotent  by  the  side  of  men  of 
deep  and  fervent  thought.  In  such  a  stale  of  things,. 
religion  would  wage  a  very  unequal  war  if  divorced  from 
talent  and  cultivated  intellect,  if  committed  to  weak  and 
untaught  minds.  God  plainly  intends  that  it  should  be 
advanced  by  human  agency;  and  does  He  not  then  intenil 
to  summon  tn  its  aid  the  mightiest  and  noblest  power 
with  which  man  is  gifted?  ^ 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Christianity  has  an  intrinsic 
glory,  a  native  beauty,  which  no  art  or  talent  of  man  can 
heighten;  that  Christianity  is  one  and  the  same  by  what- 
ever lips  it  is  communicated,  and  that  it  needs  nothing 
but  the  most  naked  exposition  of  its  truths  to  accomplish 
its  saving  purposes.  Who  does  not  know  that  ail  truth 
takes  a  hue  and  form  from  the  soul  through  which  it 
passes,  that  in  ever)'  mind  it  is  invested  with  peculiar 
associations,  and  that,  consequently,  the  same  truth  is 
quite  a  different  thing  when  exhibited  by  men  of  different 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling?  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  sublimest  doctrines  lose  in  some  hands  all  their 
grandeur,  and  the  loveliest  all  their  attractiveness?  Who 
does  not  know  how  much  the  diffusion  and  power  of  any 
system,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  political,  depend  ori 
the  order  according  to  which  it  is  arranged,  on  the  broad 
and  consistent  views  which  are  given  of  it,  on  the  con- 
nections which  it  is  shown  to  hold  with  other  truths,  on 
the  analogies  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  adorned,  and 
enforced,  and,  though  last  not  least,  on  the  clearness  and 
energ)'  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  conveyed?  •*  Nothing. 
is  needed  in  religion,"  some  say,  *'but  the  naked  truth." 
But  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  naked 
truths  at  least  as  far  as  moral  subjects  are  concerncd- 
Tnuh  which  relates  to  God,  and  duty,  and  happiness,  and 
a  future  state,  is  always  humanised,  if  I  may  so  use  the 
word,  by  passing  through  a  human  mind ;  and  when 
communicated  powerfully,  it  always  comes  to  us  ini 
drapery  thrown  round  it  by  the  imagination,  rea.son,  and 
moral  feelings  of  the  teacher.  It  comes  to  us  warm  and 
living  with  the  im|iressions  and  affections  which  it  has 
produced  in  the  soul  from  which  it  issues;  and  it  ought 
so  to  come;  for  the  highest  evidence  of  moral  truth  is. 
found  in  the  moral  principles  and  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  therefore  it  fails  of  its  besi  support  unless  it  is  seen 
to  accord  with  and  to  act  upon  these.  The  evidence  of 
Christianity  which  operates  most  universally  is  not  history 
nor  miracles,  but  its  corresi>ondence  to  the  noblest  capaci- 
ties, deepest  wants,  and  [uiresl  aspirations  of  our  nature, 
to  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  spirit;  and  when  it  comes 
to  us  from  a  mind  in  \vhich  it  has  discovered  nothing  of 
this  adaptation,  and  has  touched  none  of  these  springs,  ic 
wants  one  of  its  chief  signatures  of  divinity.  Christianity 
is  not,  theuj  to  be  exhibited  nakedl)'.  It  owes  much  of 
its  power  to  the  mind  which  communicates  it ;  and  the 
greater  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  mind  of 
which  it  has  possessed  itself,  and  from  which  it  flows,  the 
wider  and  deeper  will  be  its  action  on  other  souls. 

It  may  be  said  without  censoriousness,  that  the  ordi- 
nary mode  in  which  Christianity  has  been  exhibited  in 
past  times  does  not  suit  the  illumination  of  the  pitsent- 
That  mode  has  been  too  narrow,  technical,  pedantic. 
Religion  has  been  made  a  separate  business — and  a  dull. 
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unsocial,  melancholy  business,  too — instead  of  being 
nianiiesled  as  a  truth  which  bears  on  and  touches  every- 
thing human,  as  a  universal  spirit  which  ought  to  breathe 
through  and  modify  all  our  desires  and  pursuits,  all  our 
trains  of  thought  and  emotion.  And  tliis  narrow,  for- 
bidden mode  of  exhibiting  Christianity  is  easily  explained 
by  its  early  history-.  Monks  shut  up  in  cells ;  a  priest- 
hood cut  off  by  celibacy  from  the  sympathies'  and  most 
interesting  relations  of  life  ;  and  universities  enslaved  to  a 
scholastic  logic,  and  taught  to  place  wisdom  in  verbal 
subtleties  and  unintelligible  definitions  ;  these  took  Chns- 
tumity  into  the'u  keeping,  and  at  their  chilling  touch  this 
generous  religion,  so  full  of  life  and  affection,  became  a 
dr)',  frigid,  abstract  system.  Christianity,  as  it  came  from 
their  hands,  and  has  been  transmitted  by  a  majority  of 
Protestant  divines,  reminds  us  of  the  human  form  com- 
pressed by  swa thing-bands  until  every  joint  is  rigid,  every 
movement  constrained,  and  almost  all  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  nature  obliterated.  Instead  of  regarding  It  as  a 
heavenly  institution  designed  to  perfect  our  whole  nature, 
to  offer  awakening  and  purifying  objects  to  the  intellect, 
imagination,  and  heart,  to  deve]o[)e  every  capacity  of 
devout  and  social  feeling,  to  form  a  rich,  various,  generous 
virtue,  divines  have  cramped  and  tortured  the  Gospel 
into  various  systems,  composed  in  the  main  of  theological 
riddles  and  contradictions  ;  and  this  religion  of  love  has 
been  made  to  inculcate  a  monkish  and  darkvnsaged  piety, 
very  hostile  to  the  free  expansion  and  full  enjoyment  of 
all  our  faculties  and  social  affeclions.  Great  improve- 
ments indeed  in  this  particular  are  taking  place  among 
Christians  of  almost  every  denomination.  Religion  has 
been  brought  from  the  cell  of  the  monk  and  the  school  of 
the  verbal  disputant  into  life  and  society  ;  and  its  connec- 
tions with  all  our  pursuits  and  feelings  have  been  made 
manifest  Still,  Christianity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  viewed 
in  sufficiently  broad  lights  to  meet  the  spirit  of  an  age 
which  is  tracing  connections  between  all  objects  of 
thought  and  branches  of  knowledge,  and  which  cannot 
hut  distrust  an  alleged  revelation,  in  as  far  as  it  is  seen  to 
want  harmonies  and  affinities  with  other  parts  of  God's 
svstem,  and  especially  with  human  nature  and  human 
life. 

II.  The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  not  only  an 
enlightened  but  an  earnest  ministry,  for  it  is  an  age  of 
earnestness  and  excitement  Men  feel  and  think  at 
present  with  more  energy  than  formerly-  There  is  more 
of  interest  and  fer\'our.  We  learn  now  from  experience 
what  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  purposes  of  our 
Creator,  that  civilisation  and  refinement  are  not,  as  has 
l>een  sometimes  thought,  inconsistent  with  sensibility  ; 
that  the  intellect  may  grow  without  exhausting  or  over- 
shadowing the  heart.  The  human  mind  was  never  more 
in  earnest  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  political 
revolutions  which  form  such  broad  features  and  distinc- 
tions of  our  age,  have  sprung  from  a  new  and  deep 
working  in  the  human  soul.  Men  have  caught  glimpses, 
however  indistinct,  of  the  worth,  dignity,  rights,  and  great 
interests  of  their  nature;  and  a  thirst  for  untried  good  and 
imi)aiicncc  of  long  endured  wTongs  have  broken  out 
wildly,  like  the  fires  of  Etna,  and  shaken  and  convulsed 
ihe  earth.  It  is  imjiossible  not  lo  discern  this  increased 
fcr^-our  of  mind  in  cvcrj'  department  of  life.  A  i\t\s  spirit 
of  improvement  is  abroad.  The  imagination  can  no 
longer  be  confined  to  the  accpiisitions  of  past  ages,  but  is 
kindling  the  p;issions  by  vague  but  noble  ideas  of  bless- 
ings never  yet  attained.     Multitudes,  unwilling  to  wait 


the  slow  pace  of  that  great  innovator.  Time,  are  taking 
the  work  of  reform  into  their  own  hands.     Accordingly, 
the  reverence  foranliquit>'  and  for  age-hallowed  ebtablish- 
ments,  and  the  passion  for  change  and  amelioration,  are 
now  arrayed  against  each  odier  in  open  hostility,  and  all 
great  questions  affecting  human  happiness  are  debated 
with  the  eagerness  of  party.     The  character  of  the  age  is 
stamped  ver)'  strongly  on  its  literary  productions.     Who 
that  can  compare  the  present  with  the  past  is  not  struck 
with  the  bold  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  literature  of  our 
limes  ?     It  refuses  lo  waste  itself  on  trifles  or  to  minister 
to  mere  gratification.     Almost  all  that  is  written  has  now 
some  bearing  on  great  interests  of  human  nature     Fiction 
is  no  longer  a  mere  amusement ;  but  transcendent  genius, 
accommodating  itself  to  the  character  of  the  age,  has 
seized  upoi»  this  province  of  literature,  and  turned  fiction 
from  a  toy  into  a  mighty  engine;  and  under  tlie  light  tale 
is  breathing  through  the  community  either  its  reverence 
for  the  old  or  its  thirst  for  the  new — communicates  the 
spirit  and  lessons  of  history,   unfolds  the  operations  of 
religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  defends  or  assails  new 
theories  of  education  or  morals  by  exhibiting  them  in  life 
and  action.     The  poetry  of  the  age  is  equally  character- 
istic.    It  has  a  deeper  and  more  impressive  tone  than 
comes  to  us  from  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature.     The  regular,  elaborate,  harmonious 
strains,   which  delighted  a  former  generation,  are  now 
accused,  I  say  not  how  justly,  of  playing  too  much  on  the 
surface  of  nature  and   of  the   heart       Men   want  and 
demand  a  more  ifirilling  note,  a  poetr)'  which  pierces 
beneath  the  exterior  of  life  to  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and 
which  lays  oi)en  its  mysterious  workings,  borrowing  from 
the  whole  outward  creation  fre^li  images  and  correspond- 
ences with  which  to  illuminate  the  secrets  of  the  world 
within  us.     So  keen  is  this  appetite,  that  extravagances  of 
imagination  and  gross  violations  both  of  taste  and  moral 
sentiment  arc  forgiven,  when  conjoined  with  what  awakens 
strong  emotion;  and  unhappily  the  most  stirring  is  the 
most  popular  poetr)*,  even  though  it  issue  from  the  desolate 
soul  of  a  misanthrope  and  a  libertine,  and  exhale  poison 
and  death. 

Now  religion  ought  to  be  dispensed  in  accommodation 
to  this  spirit  and  character  of  our  age.  Men  desire  ex- 
citement, and  religion  must  be  communicated  in  a  more 
exciting  form.  It  must  be  seen  not  only  to  correspond 
and  tobcadaitlod  to  the  intcJJerr,  but  to  furnish  nutriment 
and  appeals  to  the  highest  and  profoundcst  scntimL-nls  of 
our  nature,  h  must  not  be  exhibited  in  the  dry,  iiedantic 
divisions  of  a  scholastic  theology;  nor  must  it  be  set 
forth  and  tricked  out  in  the  light  drapery  of  an  artificial 
rhetoric,  in  preitinesses  of  style,  in  measured  sentences 
with  an  insijjid  floridness,  and  in  the  form  of  cl^antly 
feeble  essays.  No;  it  must  come  from  the  soul  in  the 
language  of  earnest  conviction  and  strong  feeling.  Men 
will  not  now  be  trifled  with.  They  listen  impatiently  to 
great  subjects  treated  with  apathy.  They  want  a  religion 
which  will  take  a  strong  hold  upon  them;  and  no  system, 
I  am  sure,  can  now  maintain  its  ground  which  wants  the 
power  of  awakening  real  and  deep  interest  in  the  soul. 
It  is  objected  to  Unit.irian  Christianity  that  it  does  not 
possess  this  heart -stirring  energy;  and  if  so,  it  will— and 
still  more,  it  ought  — to  fall;  for  it  does  not  suit  the  s]>irit 
of  our  times,  nor  the  essential  and  abiding  spirit  of  human 
nature.  Men  will  prefer  even  a  fanaticism  which  is  in 
earnest,  to  a  pretended  rationality  which  leaves  untouched 
all   the  great  springs  of  the   soul,  which   nc\-er   lav's  a 
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quickening  hand  on  our  love  and  veneration,  our  awe  and 
fear,  our  hope  and  joy. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  Ihe  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
demands  a  more  exciting  administration  of  Christianity, 
begins  to  be  understood,  and  is  responded  to  by  preachers. 
Those  of  us  whose  memory  extends  back  but  a  little  way, 
can  see  a  revolulion  taking  placu  in  this  country.  "The 
repose  of  the  pnlpit ''  has  been  disturbed.  In  England, 
the  Established  Church  gives  broad  symptoms  of  awaking; 
and  the  slumbering  incumbents  of  a  State  religion,  either 
roused  by  sympathy,  or  aware  of  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  are  beginning  to  exliibit  the  energy  of  the  freer 
and  more  zealous  sects  around  them. 

In  such  an  age,  earnestness  should  characterise  the 
ministry;  and  by  this  I  menn,  not  a  louder  voice  or  a 
more  vehement  gesture;  I  mean  no  tricks  of  orator}' ;  but 
a  solemn  conviction  thai  religion  is  a  great  concern,  and 
a  solemn  purpose  that  its  claims  shall  be  felt  by  others. 
To  suit  su<:h  an  age  a  minister  must  communicate  religion 
— not  only  as  a  result  of  reasoning,  but  as  a  matter  of 
experience — with  that  inexpressible  character  of  realit)', 
that  life  and  power  which  accompany  truths  drawn  from 
a  man's  own  soul.  NV'e  ought  to  speak  of  religion  as 
something  which  we  ourselves  know.  Its  influences, 
struggles,  joys,  sorrows,  trium|)hs,  should  be  delineated 
from  our  own  histor\'.  The  life  and  sensibility  which  we 
would  spread  should  be  strong  in  our  o^^'n  breasts.  This 
is  the  only  genuine,  unfailing  spring  of  an  earnest  ministry. 
Men  may  work  themselves  for  a  time  into  a  fer\-uur  by 
artificial  means;  but  the  llamc  is  unsteady,  **a  crackling 
of  thorns  "  on  a  cold  hearth;  and,  after  all,  it  is  hard  for 
the  most  successful  an  to  give,  even  for  a  time,  that  soul- 
subduing  tone  to  the  voice,  that  air  of  native  feeling  to 
the  coimtenance,  and  that  raciness  and  freshness  to  the 
conceptions,  which  come  from  an  experimental  conviction 
of  religious  truth ;  and,  accordingly,  1  would  suggest  that 
the  most  important  i>art  of  theological  education,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,  is  not  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge, essential  as  that  is,  but  the  conversion  and  exaltation 
of  religious  knowledge  into  a  living,  practical,  and  soul- 
kindling  conviction.  Much  as  the  age  requires  intellectual 
culture  in  a  minister,  it  requires  still  more  that  his  acqui- 
sitions of  truth  should  be  instinct  with  life  and  feeling; 
that  he  should  deliver  his  message,  not  mechanically,  and 
•'in  the  line  of  his  profession,"  but  with  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  a  man  bent  on  great  effects;  that  he  should 
speak  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the  dignity  and  loveliness  of 
Christian  virtue,  of  heaven  and  redemption,  not  as  of 
traditions  and  historical  records  about  which  he  has  only 
read,  but  as  of  realities  wliich  be  undtrsiands  and  feels 
in  the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

III.  The  present  is  an  age  of  free  and  earnest  in- 
quiry on  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  consequently,  an 
age  in  which  the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  bigotry,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  sects,  and  a  diversity  of  interpretations 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  must  be  expected  ;  and  these 
circumstances  of  the  times  influence  and  modify  the 
duties  of  the  ministry.  Free  inquir)-  cannot  exist  with- 
out generating  a  degree  of  scepticism  ;  and  against  this 
influence,  more  disaslrou.s  than  any  error  of  any  sect,  a 
minister  is  liound  to  erect  ever)-  barrier.  The  human 
mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  is  undoubtedly  tending, 
after  its  long  vas.salage,  to  licentious  speculation.  Men 
have  begun  to  send  keen,  searching  glances  into  old  in- 
stitutions, whether  of  religion,  literature,  or  policy ;  and 
have  detected  so  many  abuses,  that  a  suspicion  of  what 


is  old  has  in  many  cases  taken  place  of  the  veneration 
for  antiquity.  In  such  an  age  Christianity  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Church  establishments  and 
State  patronage  cannot  screen  it  from  investigation  ;  and 
its  ministers,  far  from  being  called  to  remove  it  from  the 
bar  of  reason,  where  God  has  chosen  that  it  should 
appear,  are  only  bound  to  see  that  its  claims  be  fairly 
and  fully  made  known  ;  and  to  this  they  are  solemnly 
bound  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  one  of  their  first  duties 
to  search  deeply  and  understand  thoroughly  the  true 
foundations  and  evidences  on  which  the  religion  stands. 
Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  human 
mind  makes  progre*i-S  the  inward  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  marks  of  divinity  which  it  wears  on  its  own 
brow,  are  becoming  more  and  more  important.  I  refer 
to  the  evidences  which  are  drawn  from  its  excellence, 
purity,  and  happy  influences  ;  from  its  adaptation  to  the 
spiritual  wants,  to  the  weakness  and  the  greatness  of 
human  nature  ;  from  the  original  and  unborrowed 
character,  the  greatness  of  soul,  and  the  celestial  loveli- 
ness of  its  Founder;  from  us  unbounded  benevolence, 
corresponding  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe;  and  from 
its  views  of  God's  parental  character  and  purjwses,  of 
human  duly  and  perfection,  and  of  a  future  stale  ; — ^views 
manifestly  lending  to  the  exaltation  and  perpetual  im- 
provement of  our  nature,  yet  wholly  opposed  to  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  unfolded.  The 
historical  and  miraculous  proofs  of  Christianity  are  in- 
deed essential  and  impregnable  ;  but,  without  supersed- 
ing these,  the  inward  proofs  of  which  I  speak  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  necessar)',  and  exert  a  greater  power 
in  pro[iortion  as  the  moral  discernment  and  sensibilities 
of  men  are  strengthened  and  enlarged.  And  if  this  be 
true,  then  Christianity  is  emlangered,  and  scepticism 
fortified  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  representations  of  the 
religion  which  sully  its  native  lustre  and  darken  its  in- 
ward signatures  of  a  heavenly  origin  ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  first  and  most  solemn  duty  of  its  ministers  is  to 
rescue  it  from  such  perversions ;  to  see  that  it  be  not 
condemned  for  doctrines  for  which  it  is  in  no  respect 
responsible  ;  and  to  vindicate  its  character  as  eminently 
a  rational  religion,  that  is,  a  religion  consistent  with  itself, 
with  the  great  [irinciples  of  human  nature,  with  God*s 
acknowledged  attributes,  and  with  those  indestructible 
convictions  which  spring  almost  instinctively  from  our 
moral  constitution  and  which  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
as  the  human  mind  is  developed.  A  professed  revela- 
tion, carrying  contradiction  on  its  front,  and  wounding 
those  sentiments  of  justice  and  goodness  which  are  the 
highest  test  of  moral  truth,  cannot  stand  ;  and  those  who 
thus  exhibit  Christianity,  however  pure  their  aim,  are 
shaking  its  foundations  more  deeply  than  its  open  and 
inveterate  foes. 

But  free  inquiry  not  only  generates  occasional  scepti- 
cism, but  much  more  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
believers  of  Christianity  ;  and  to  this  the  ministry  must 
have  a  special  adaptation.  In  such  an  age  the  ministry 
must  in  a  measure  be  controversial.  In  particular,  a 
minister  who  after  serious  investigation  atLiches  himself 
to  that  class  of  Christians  to  which  we  of  this  religious 
society  are  known  to  belong,  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
painful  office  of  conflict  with  other  denominations  is  laid 
upon  him  ;  for,  whilst  we  deny  the  Chrislian  name  to 
none  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  their  .S,iviour  and  lx»rd, 
we  do  deliberately  believe  that,  hy  many  v\ho  con- 
fess him,  his  religion  is  mournfully  disfigiured     We  be- 
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Bete  that  pkty  h  at  pmcitt  robbed  in  no  small  degree 
tA  iK  liw^hiM  la,  caogyt  and  happineas,  by  the  multi- 
fficatiiM  EB  the  cfaardi  of  objects  of  supreme  worship ; 
\rj  the  diiMioti  of  the  Ooe  God  into  three  persons,  who 
«HCiiB  diiunit  relations  to  mankind  ;  and,  abo%'e  alU 
bf  the  (fidKNaoorable  riews  formed  of  the  moral  character 
and  adnixmtration  of  the  Oehy.  Errors  relating  to  God 
teem  lo  as  among  the  most  pernicious  that  can  grow  up 
a^Ming  Chmtians;  for  they  darken  and,  in  the  strong 
inna^  of  Scr^)Cure,  "  turn  into  blood  "  the  Sun  of  the 
SmjIimI  Unhrcne.  Around  just  views  of  the  Uivine 
dMRKlcraD  truths  and  all  %-mucs  naturally  gather;  and 
lilhoaigb  some  minds  of  native  irrepressible  %igour  may 
fw  to  pcatncsB  in  spite  of  dishonourable  conceptions  of 
God^  yet  m  a  general  rule,  homan  nature  cannot  spread 
In  iti  just  and  full  proportions  under  their  ap^xilling.  en- 
lining  heart-withering  control  We  discmer  very 
pbinlf,  10  we  think,  in  the  frequent  torjXTr  of  the  con- 
Bi  if  wr  and  heart  in  regard  to  religious  obligation,  the 
mrianrholy  infloenccs  of  that  s\*stem,  so  prevalent  among 
Bi,  which  robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his  parental  attri- 
boies.  Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  for  the  conscience, 
voder  such  injurious  representations  of  the  Divine 
character,  to  discharge  intelligently  its  solemn  office  of 
€«foiuiiy  lore  to  God  as  man's  highest  duty ;  and,  accord- 
iigSy,  when  religioua  excitements  take  place  under  this 
gtoony  syatcm,  they  bear  the  marks  of  a  morbid  action 
omch  more  than  erf*  a  healthy  restorative  process  of  the 
moral  nature; 

These  errors  a  minister  of  liberal  news  of  Christianity 
win  Ceel  himself  bound  to  wiihstand  But  let  mc  not  he 
imdcTStood  as  if  I  would  have  the  ministry  given  chiefly 
to  controversy,  and  would  turn  the  pulpit  into  a  batter^' 
for  the  perpetual  assault  of  adverse  sects.  Oh,  no. 
fHhcr  strains  than  those  of  warfare  should  predominate 
in  thia  &acred  place.  A  minister  may  be  faithful  to  truth 
without  brandishing  perpetually  the  weapons  of  contro- 
versy. Occasional  discussions  of  disputed  doctrines  are 
indeed  demanded  by  the  zeal  with  which  error  is  main- 
tained. Hut  it  becomes  the  preacher  to  remember  thai 
there  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence  more  sure  and  power- 
ful than  direct  assault  on  false  opinion.  The  most 
effectual  method  of  expelling  error  is  not  to  meet  it 
sword  in  hand,  but  gradually  to  instil  great  truths  with 
which  it  cannot  easily  co-exist,  and  by  which  the  mind 
outgrows  it.  Men  who  have  been  recovered  from  false 
systems  will  generally  tell  you  that  the  first  step  of  their 
deliverance  was  ihc  admission  of  some  principle  which 
sccracd  not  to  menace  ihcir  jwst  opinions,  but  which 
prepared  the  mind  for  the  cntr^ince  of  another  and 
another  tniih,  uniil  they  were  brought,  almos*.  without 
susijecting  it,  to  look  on  almost  every  doctrine  of  religion 
with  other  eyes,  and  in  another  and  more  generous  light 
The  old  superstitions  about  ghobis  and  dreams  were  not 
ex|>cHrd  by  argument,  for  hardly  a  book  was  written 
against  them  ;  but  men  gradually  outgrew  them  ;  and 
the  spectres  which  had  haunted  the  terror-stricken  soul 
for  apes,  (led  before  an  improved  philosophy,  just  as  they 
were  Mipposcd  to  vanish  hcfore  the  rising  sun.  And  in 
the  samr  manner  the  errors  which  disfigure  Christianity, 
and  from  which  no  creed  is  free,  are  to  yield  to  the 
growth  of  the  human  mind.  Instead  of  sjx-nding  his 
sircngih  in  tracking  and  refuting  error,  let  the  minister 
who  would  serve  the  cause  of  truth  labour  to  gain  and 
diffuse  more  and  more  enlarged  and  lofty  views  of  our 
religion,  of  it&  nature,  spirit,  and  end.     \x\  him  labour 


to  separate  what  is  of  unrvcrsal  and  everlasting  applica- 
tion from  the  local  and  the  temforary  ;  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  letter  to  the  spirit ;  to  detach  the  primary, 
essential,  and  all<omprehending  principles  of  Christianity 
from  the  iiKTUstadons,  accidental  associations,  and  sub- 
ordinate appendages,  by  which  they  are  often  obscured  ; 
and  to  fix  and  establish  these  in  men's  minds  as  the 
standard  by  which  more  partial  view^  are  to  be  tried 
Let  him  especially  set  forth  the  great  moral  purpose  of 
Christianity,  always  teaching  that  Christ  came  to  deliver 
from  the  power  still  more  than  from  the  punishment  of 
sin ;  that  his  most  important  operation  is  within  us  ;  and 
that  the  highest  end  of  his  mission  is  the  erection  of 
God's  throne  in  the  soul,  the  inspiration  of  a  fervent  filial 
piety,  a  piety  founded  in  confiding  views  of  Gods 
parental  character,  and  manifested  in  a  charity  corre- 
sponding lo  God's  unbounded  and  ever-active  lov-e.  In 
addition  to  these  efforts,  let  him  strive  to  communicate 
the  just  principles  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  that 
men,  reading  them  more  intelligently,  may  read  them 
with  new  interest,  and  he  will  have  discharged  his  chief 
duty  in  relation  to  controversy. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  that,  through  the  influences 
now  described,  a  sensible  progress  is  taking  place  in 
men's  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  plain  matter 
of  fact  that  the  hard  features  of  that  religious  system 
which  has  been  "  received  by  tradition  from  our  fathers  " 
are  greatly  softened  ;  and  that  a  necessity  is  felt  by  those 
who  hold  it,  of  accommodating  their  representations  of  it 
more  and  more  to  the  improved  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  the  undeniable  principles  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  Unconditional  Election  is  seldom 
heard  of  among  us.  The  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  lo 
his  posterity  is  hastening  to  join  the  exploded  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiaiion.  The  more  revolting  representa- 
tions of  mans  slate  by  nature  are  judiciously  kept  out  of 
sight :  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  preaching 
is  incomparably  more  practical  than  formerly.  And  all 
these  changes  are  owing  not  to  theological  controversy  so 
much  as  to  the  general  progress  of  the  human  mtnd. 
This  progress  is  especially  discernible  in  the  diminished 
importance  now  ascribed  lo  the  outward  parts  of  Chrif- 
lianily.  Christians,  having  grown  tip  to  understand  thai 
their  religion  is  a  si)irit  and  not  a  form,  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  puerility  as  well  as  guilt  of  breaking  Christ's 
followers  into  factions  on  such  questions  as  thc;e— How 
much  a  Bishop  differs  from  a  Presbyter?  and,  How 
great  a  quanity  of  water  should  be  used  in  baptism  ? 
And,  whilst  they  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  these 
particulars,  they  look  back  on  the  uncharitable  heat  with 
which  these  and  similar  topics  were  once  discussed  with 
something  of  the  wonder  which  they  feel  on  recollecting 
the  violence  of  the  Papists  during  the  memornl>Ie  debate. 
Whether  the  Virgin  Mar)-  were  born  with  original  sin  ? 
It  is  a  consoling  and  delightful  thought  that  God,  who 
uses  Christianity  to  advance  ci\-ilisation  and  knowledge, 
makes  use  of  this  very  advancement  to  bring  back  Chris- 
tianity to  a  purer  state,  thus  binding  together  and  rany- 
ing  forward  by  mutual  action  the  cause  of  knowledge  and 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  strengthening  perpetually  their 
blended  and  blessed  influences  on  human  nature. 

IV.  The  age  is  in  many  respects  a  corrupt  one,  and 
needs  and  demands  in  the  ministry  a  spirit  of  reform* 
The  age,  I  say,  is  corrupt ;  not  because  I  consider  it  as 
falling  below  the  purity  of  past  times,  but  iKcause  it  is 
obviously  and  grossly  defective  when  measured  by  the 
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Christian  standard  and  by  the  lights  and  advantages  which 
it  enjoys.  I  know  nothing  to  justify  the  cr)-  of  modern 
degeneracy,  but  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  here  at 
least  the  sense  of  religion  was  never  stronger  than  at 
present  In  comparing  diflferent  periods  as  to  virtue  and 
piety,  regard  must  be  had  to  difference  of  circumstances. 
It  would  argue  little  wisdom  or  candour  to  expect  the 
same  freedom  from  luxury  and  dissipation  in  this  opulent 
and  flourishing  community  as  marked  the  first  settlement 
of  our  country,  when  the  inhabitants,  scarcely  sheltered 
from  the  elements,  and  almost  wholly  cut  off  from  inter- 
course with  the  civilised  world,  could  command  little 
more  than  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  yet  it  is  through 
superficial  comparisons  in  such  particulars  that  the  past 
is  often  magnified  at  the  expense  of  the  present.  I  mean 
not  to  strike  a  balance  between  this  age  and  former  ones. 
I  look  on  this  age  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  as  a 
minister  ought  to  look  upon  it ;  and  whilst  I  see  much 
to  cheer  and  encourage,  I  see  much  to  make  a  good 
man  mourn,  and  to  stir  up  Christ's  servants  to  prayer 
and  toil 

That  our  increased  comforts,  improved  arts,  and  over- 
nowing  prosperity  are  often  abused  to  licentiousness;  that 
Christianity  is  with  muUitudes  a  mere  name  and  form  ; 
thai  a  practical  atheism  which  ascribes  to  nature  and  for- 
tune ihe  gifts  and  operations   of  God,  and  a  practical 
infidelity  which  lives  and  cares  and  jirovides  only  for  the 
[ircsent  stale,  abound  on   ever)'  side  of  us  ;    that  much 
which  is  called  morality  springs  from  a  prudent  balancing 
of  the  passions  and  a  discreet  regard  to  worldly  interests; 
that  there  is  an  insensibility  to  God  which,  if  our  cv^ti 
hearts  were  not  infected  by  it,  would  shock  and  amaze 
us ;  that  education,  instead  of  guarding  and  rearing  the 
moral   and    religious  nature  as   its   supreme  care,  often 
betrays  and  sacrifices  it  to  accomplishments  and  acquisi- 
tions which  relate  only  to  the  present  life ;  that  there  is  a 
mournful  prevalence  of  dissoluteness  among  the  young, 
and  of  intemperance  among  the  poor;   that  the  very  reli- 
gion of  peace  is  made  a  torch  of  discord  ;  and  that  the 
fires  of  uncharilableness  and  bigotry,  fires  kindled  from 
hell,  often  burn  on  altars  consecrated  to   the  true  God  ; 
^that  such    evils  exist,   who   does    not   know  ?     What 
Christian  can  look  round  him  and  say  that  the  state  of 
society  corresponds  to  what  men  may  and  should  be  under 
the  light  of  the  Gos|>el,  and  in  an   age  of  advanced  in- 
lelUgence  ?   As  for  that  man  who,  on  surveying  the  world, 
thinks  its  condition  almost  as  healthy  as  can  be  desired 
or  hoped ;   who  sees  but  a   few  superficial  blots  on  the 
general  aspect  of  society  ;    who  thinks  the  ministry  esta- 
blished for  no  higher  end  than  to  perpetuate  the  present 
state  of  morals  and  religion  ;    whose  heart  is  never  bur- 
dened and  sorrow-smitten  by  the  fearful  doom  to  which 
multitudes  around  him  are  thoughtlessly  hastening: — oh! 
lut  not  that  man  take  on  him  the  care  of  souls.     The 
physician,  who  should  enter  a  hospital  to  congratulate  his 
dying  patients  on  their  pleasant  sensations  and  rapid  con- 
valescence, would  be  as  faithful  to  his  trust  as  the  minister 
who  sees  no  deep  moral  maladies  around  him.     No  man 
is  fitted  to  withsLind  great  evils  with  energy  unless  he  be 
impressed  by  their  greatness.     No  man  is  fitted  to  enter 
upon  that  warfare  with  moral  evil,  to  which  the  ministry 
is  set  apart,  who  is  not  pained  and  pierced  by  its  extent 
and  woes ;    who  does   not  burn  to  witness  and  advance 
a  great  moral  revolution  in  the  world. 

Am  I  lold  that  "  romantic  expectations  of  great  changes 
in  society  will  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  that  the  world 


will  move  along  in  its  present  course,  let  the  ministry  do 
what  it  may ;  that  wc  must  take  the  present  state  as  God 
has  made  it,  and  not  waste  our  strength  in  useless  lamen- 
tation for  incurable  evils  ?  "  I  hold  this  language,  though 
it  lakes  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  be  wholly  unwarranted 
by  exi^rience  and  revelatioa  If  there  be  one  striking 
feature  in  human  nature,  it  is  its  susceptiblencss  of  im 
provement ;  and  who  is  authorised  to  say  that  the  limit 
of  Christian  improvement  is  reached  ?  That,  whilst 
science  and  art,  intellect  and  imagination,  are  extending 
their  domains,  the  con.science  and  afleclions,  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  our  nature  arc  incapable  of 
increased  power  and  elevation  ?  Have  we  not  pledges 
in  man's  admiration  of  disinterested,  heroic  love  ;  in  his 
power  of  conceiving  and  thirsting  for  unaitained  heights 
of  excellence  ;  and  in  the  splendour  and  sublimity  of 
virtue  already  manifested  in  not  a  few  who  "shine  as 
lights  "  in  the  darkness  of  past  ages,  that  man  was  created 
for  perpetual  moral  and  ruligtous  progress?  True,  the 
minister  should  not  yield  himself  to  romantic  anticipa- 
tions; for  disappuintment  may  deject  him.  Let  him  not 
expect  to  break  in  a  moment  chains  of  habit  which  years 
have  riveted,  or  to  bring  back  to  immediate  intimacy 
with  God  souls  which  have  wandered  long  and  far  from 
Him.  This  is  romance;  but  there  is  something  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  minister  more  than  Ihis^I  mean  that 
frigid  lameness  of  mind,  too  common  in  Christian 
teachers,  which  confounds  the  actual  and  the  possible; 
which  cannot  burst  the  shackles  of  custom;  which  never 
kindles  at  the  thought  of  great  improvements  of  human 
nature;  which  is  satisfied  if  religion  receive  an  outward 
respect,  and  never  dreams  of  enthroning  il  in  men's  souls ; 
which  looks  on  the  strongholds  of  sin  with  despair;  which 
utters  by  rote  the  solemn  and  magnificent  language  of  the 
Gospel,  without  expecting  it  to  *'work  mightily;"  which 
sees  in  the  ministry  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  society,  a 
useful  guardian  of  public  order,  but  never  suspects  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  armed  by  Christianity. 

The  ministry  is  indeed  armed  with  great  powers  for 
great  effects.  The  doctrines  which  Christianity  commits 
to  its  teachers  are  mighty  engines.  The  perfect  character 
of  God;  the  lender  and  solemn  attributes  which  belong  to 
Him  as  our  Father  and  Judge;  his  purposes  of  infinite 
and  everlasting  mercy  towards  the  human  race;  the 
character  and  history  of  Christ;  his  entire,  self-immolating 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  mankind;  his  intimate  union 
with  his  followers;  his  sufferings  and  cross,  his  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  and  intercession;  the  promised  aids  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  the  immortality  of  man;  the  retributions 
which  await  the  unrepenting,  and  the  felicities  and  glories 
of  heaven— here  are  truths  able  to  move  the  whole  soul 
and  to  war  victoriously  with  its  host  of  passions.  The 
teacher  to  whom  are  commiUed  the  infinite  realities  of  the 
spiritual  worid,  the  sanctions  of  eternity,  "  the  powers  of 
life  to  come,"  has  instruments  to  work  with  which  turn  to 
feebleness  all  other  means  of  influence.  There  is  not 
heard  on  earth  a  %*oice  so  powerful,  so  penetrating,  as  that 
of  an  enlightened  minister,  who,  under  the  absorbing 
influence  of  these  mighty  truths,  devotes  himself  a  living 
sacrifice,  a  whole  burnt-offering,  to  the  cause  of  enlighten- 
ing and  saving  his  fellow-creatures. 

No;  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minister's  proposing  and 
hoping  to  forward  a  great  moral  revolution  on  the  earthy 
for  the  religion  which  he  is  appointed  to  preach  was 
intended  and  is  adapted  to  work  deeply  and  widely,  and 
to   change   the   face   of  society.     Christianity   was   not 
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ushered  into  the  world  with  such  a  stupendous  prepara- 
tion; it  was  not  foreshown  through  so  many  ages  by 
enraptured  prophets;  it  was  not  proclaimed  so  joyfully  by 
ihe  songs  of  angels ;  it  was  not  preached  by  such  holy 
lips,  and  sealed  by  such  precious  blood,  to  be  only  a 
pageant,  a  form,  a  sound,  a  show.  Oh !  na  It  has  come 
from  heaven,  with  heaven's  life  and  power — come  to 
**  make  all  things  new,"  to  make  "  the  wilderness  glad,  and 
the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,"  to  break  the  stony  heart, 
to  set  free  the  guilt-burdened  and  earth-bound  spirit,  and 
to  "present  it  faultless  before  God's  glory  with  exceeding 
joy."  With  courage  and  hope  becoming  such  a  religion, 
let  the  minister  bring  to  his  work  the  concentrated  powers 
of  intellect  and  affection,  and  God,  in  whose  cause  he 
labours,  will  accompany  and  crown  the  labour  with  an 
almighty  blessing. 

My  brother,  you  arc  now  to  be  set  apart  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  I  bid  you  welcome  to  its  duties,  and  implore 
for  you  strength  to  discharge  them,  a  long  and  prosperous 
course,  increasing  success,  and  everlasting  rewards.  I 
also  welcome  you  to  the  connection  which  is  this  day 
formed  between  you  and  myself.  I  thank  God  for  an 
associate  in  whose  virtues  and  endowments  I  have  the 
promise  of  personal  comfort  and  relief,  and,  still  more, 
tlie  pledges  of  usefulness  to  this  people.  I  have  lived  too 
long  to  cx[)ecl  unmingled  good  in  this  or  in  any  relation 
of  life;  nor  am  I  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  and  trials 
which  are  thought  to  attend  the  union  of  different  minds 
and  different  hands  in  the  care  of  the  same  Church. 
God  grant  us  that  singleness  of  purpose,  that  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  salvation  of  our  hearers,  which  will  make  the 
success  of  each  the  happiness  of  both!  I  know,  for  I 
have  borne,  the  anxieties  and  sufferings  which  belong  to 
the  first  years  of  the  Christian  ministrj-,  and  1  beg  you  to 
avail  yourself  of  whatever  aid  my  experience  can  give  you. 
But  no  human  aid  can  lift  every  burden  from  your  mind; 
nor  would  the  truest  kindness  desire  for  you  exemption 
from  the  universal  lot  May  the  disciijline  which  awaits 
you  give  purity  and  loftiness  to  your  motives;  give  energy 
and  tenderness  to  your  character,  and  prepare  you  to 


minister  to  the  wants  of  a  tempted  and  afflicted  world, 
with  that  sympathy  and  wisdom  which  fellowship  in 
suffering  can  alone  bestow  1  May  you  grow  in  grace  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  ministry  as  you  grow  in  years;  and 
when  the  voice  which  now  speaks  to  you  shall  cease  to  be 
heard  within  these  walls,  may  you,  my  brother,  be  left  to 
enjoy  and  reward  the  confidence,  to  jwint  out  the  path 
and  the  perils,  to  fortify  the  virtues,  to  animate  the  piety, 
to  comfort  the  sorrows,  to  save  the  souls  of  this  much- 
loved  people! 

Brethren  of  this  Christian  Society!  I  rejoice  in  the 
proof  which  this  day  affords  of  your  desire  to  secure  the 
administration  of  Christ's  word  and  ordinances  to  your- 
selves and  your  children  ;  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
prospects  which  it  opens  before  you.  The  recollections 
which  rush  upon  my  mind  of  your  sympathy  and  unin- 
terrupted kindness  through  the  vicissitudes  of  my  health 
and  the  frequent  suspensions  of  my  labours,  encourage 
me  to  anticii>ate  for  my  young  brother  that  kindness  and 
candour  on  which  the  happmess  of  a  minister  so  much 
depends.  I  cannot  ask  for  him  sinccrer  attachment 
than  it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  I  remember,  however, 
that  the  reciprocation  of  kind  feelings  is  not  the  highest 
end  of  the  ministry;  and,  accordingly,  my  most  earnest 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  is,  that  with  a  new  pastor  He 
may  send  you  new  influences  of  his  Spirit,  and  that, 
through  our  joint  labours,  Christianity,  being  rooted  in 
your  understandings  and  hearts,  may  spring  up  into  a 
rich  harvest  of  universal  goodness.  May  a  more  earnest 
concern  for  salvation,  and  a  thirst  for  more  generous 
improvement  be  excited  in  your  breasts  !  May  a  new 
life  breathe  through  the  woiship  of  this  house,  and  a 
new  love  join  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers  !  May  our 
ministry  produce  everlasting  fruits;  and  on  that  great 
day  which  shall  summon  the  teacher  and .  the  taught 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  may  you,  my  much 
loved  and  respected  j^eople,  be  *'  our  joy  and  crown ;  " 
and  may  we,  when  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  be  seen 
to  have  sought  your  good  with  unfeigned  and  disin- 
terested love ! 
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John  lii.  2:  •*  The  same  came  to  Jestis  hy  night,  and  said  unto 
him,  Kablit,  we  knuw  ilut  thuu  art  a  teacher,  cotnc  from  God ;  fur 
no  num  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest^  except  God  be  with 
him." 

Thb  evidences  of  re>'ea]ed  rehgion  are  the  subject  of 
this  lecture,  a  subject  of  great  extent  as  well  as  of  vast 
im}>ortancc  In  discussing  it,  an  immense  variety  of 
learning  has  been  employed,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
intellect  been  called  forth.  Historj',  metaphysics,  ancient 
learning,  cnticism,  ethical  science,  and  the  science  of 
human  nature  liave  been  summoned  to  the  controversy, 
and  have  brought  important  contributions  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause.  To  condense  into  one  discourse  what 
Bcliolars  and  great  men  have  wnttcn  on  this  point  is 
impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable  ;  and  I  have  stated 
the  extent  of  sftcculatiun  into  which  our  subject  has  led, 
not  because  I  propose  to  give  an  abstract  of  otiiers* 
labours,  but  because  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the 


topic  is  one  not  easily  despatched,  and  because  I  would 
invite  you  to  follow  me  in  a  discussion  which  will  re- 
quire concentrated  and  continued  attention.  A  subject 
mure  worthy  of  attention  than  the  claims  of  that  religion 
which  was  impressed  on  our  childhood,  and  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  only  firm  foundation  of  the  hope 
of  immortality,  cannot  be  presented  ;  and  nur  mmds  must 
want  the  ordinary  seriousness  of  human  nature  \i  \%^ 
cannot  arrest  us. 

That  Christianity  has  been  opposed  is  a  fact  implied 
in  the  establishment  of  this  lecture.  That  it  has  had 
adversaries  of  no  mean  intellect,  you  know.  I  propose 
in  this  discourse  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  seems 
to  me  the  great  objection  to  Christianity,  on  the  general 
principle  on  which  its  evidences  rest,  and  on  some  of  its 
particular  evidences. 

The  great  objection  to  Christianity,  the  oitly  one 
which  has  much  influence  at  the  present  day,  meets  us  at 


ihe  very  threshold.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  evade  it, 
for  it  is  founded  on  the  primary  and  essential  attribute 
of  this  religion.  The  objection  is  oftener  felt  than  ex- 
pressed, and  amounts  to  this,  that  miracles  are  incredible, 
and  that  the  supernatural  character  of  an  alleged  fact  is 
proof  enough  of  its  falsehood.  So  strong  is  this  pro- 
pensity to  doubt  of  departures  from  the  order  of  nature, 
that  there  are  sincere  Christians  who  incline  to  rest  their 
religion  wholly  on  its  internal  evidence,  and  to  overlook 
the  outward  extraordinary  interposition  of  God  by  which 
it  was  at  first  established.  But  the  difficulty  cannot  in 
this  way  be  evaded  j  for  Christianity  is  not  only  con- 
firmed by  miracles,  but  is  in  itself,  in  its  very  essence,  a 
miraculous  religion.  It  is  not  a  system  which  the  human 
mind  might  have  gathered  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
its  powers  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Its  doc- 
trines, esi>eciany  those  which  relate  to  its  Founder,  claim 
for  it  the  distinction  of  being  a  supernatural  provision  for 
the  recovery  of  the  human  race.  So  that  the  objection 
which  I  have  stated  still  presses  upon  us,  and,  if  it  be 
well  grounded  it  is  fatal  to  Christianity. 

It  is  proper,  then,  to  begin  the  discussion  with  enquiring 
whence  the  disposition  to  discredit  miracles  springs,  and 
how  far  it  is  rational.  A  preliminajy  remark  of  some  im- 
])ortance  is,  that  this  disposition  is  not  a  necessary  [xu-t  or 
principle  of  our  mental  constitution,  like  the  disposition 
to  trace  effects  to  adequate  causes.  We  are  indeed  so 
framed  as  to  expect  a  continuance  of  that  order  of  nature 
which  we  have  uniformly  experienced;  but  not  so  framed 
a.s  to  revolt  at  alleged  violations  of  that  order,  and  to  ac- 
count them  impossible  or  absurd  On  the  contrary,  men 
lit  large  discover  a  strong  and  incurable  propensity  to 
believe  in  miracles.  Almost  all  histories,  until  within  the 
two  last  centuries,  reported  seriously  supernatural  facts. 
Scepticism  as  to  miracles  is  comparatively  a  new  thing,  if 
we  except  the  Epicurean  or  Atheistical  sect  among  the 
ancients ;  and  so  far  from  being  founded  in  human  nature^ 
it  is  resisted  by  an  almost  infinite  preponderance  of  belief 
on  the  other  side. 

Whence,  then,  has  this  scepticism  sprung  ?  It  may  be 
explained  by  two  principal  causes,  i.  It  is  now  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  among  enlightened  men,  that  in  past 
times,  and  in  our  own,  a  strong  disposition  has  existed, 
and  still  exists,  to  admit  miracles  without  examination. 
Human  credulity  is  found  to  have  devoured  nothing  more 
eagerly  than  reports  of  prodigies.  Now  is  it  argued  that 
we  discover  here  a  principle  of  human  nature,  namely, 
the  love  of  the  supernatural  and  marvellous,  which  ac- 
counts sufficiently  for  the  belief  of  miracles  wherever  we 
find  it  ;  and  that  it  is,  consequently,  unnecessar)'  and 
uni)hilosophical  to  seek  for  other  causes,  and  especially 
to  admit  that  most  improbable  one — the  actual  existence 
of  miracles.  This  sweeping  ronclusion  is  a  specimen  of 
that  rash  habit  of  generalising  which  rather  distinguishes 
our  times,  and  shows  that  philosophical  reasoning  has 
made  fewer  advances  than  we  are  apt  to  boast.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  principle  of  credulity  as  to  prodigies  in  a 
considerable  part  of  society,  a  disposition  to  believe  with- 
out due  scrutiny.  But  this  principle,  like  every  other  in 
our  nature,  has  its  limits;  acts  according  to  fixed  laws; 
is  not  omnipotent — cannot  make  the  eyes  see,  and  the 
ears  hear,  and  the  understanding  credit  delusions  under 
all  imaginable  circumstances  ;  but  requires  the  concur- 
rence of  various  circumstances  and  of  other  principles  of 
our  nature  in  order  to  its  operation.  For  example,  the 
belief  of  spectral  appearances  has  been  very  common ; 


but  under  what  circumstances  and  in  what  slate  of  mind 
has  it  occurred  ?  Do  men  see  ghosts  in  broad  day  and 
amidst  cheerful  society  ?  Or  in  sblitar)'  places  ;  in  grave- 
yards ;  in  twilights  or  mists,  where  outward  objects  are  so 
undefined  as  easily  to  take  a  form  from  imagination  ;  and 
in  other  circumstances  favourable  to  terrur,  and  associated 
with  the  delusion  in  question  ?  The  principle  of  credulity 
is  as  regular  in  its  operation  as  any  other  principle  of  the 
mind;  and  is  so  dependent  on  circumstances,  and  so  re- 
strained and  checked  by  other  parts  of  human  nature,  that 
soiDctimes  tiie  most  obstinate  incredulity  is  found  in  tliat 
very  class  of  people  whose  easy  belief  on  other  occasions 
moves  our  contempt  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  has  been  encoun- 
tered with  much  more  unyielding  scepticism  among  the 
vulgar  than  among  the  improved,  and  in  general  it  may 
be  affirmed,  lliat  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  operates 
under  the  control  of  their  strongest  passions  and  im- 
pressions, and  that  no  class  of  society  yield  a  slower  assent 
to  positions  which  manifestly  subvert  tiieir  old  modes  of 
thinking  and  most  settled  prejudices,  it  is,  then,  very 
unphilosophical  to  assume  this  principle  as  an  expkination 
of  all  miracles  whatever.  I  grant  that  the  fact,  that  ac- 
counts of  supernatural  agency  so  generally  prove  false,  is 
a  reason  for  looking  upon  them  with  peculiar  distrust. 
Miracles  ought  on  this  account  to  be  sifted  more  than 
common  facta.  But  if  we  find  that  a  belief  in  a  scries  of 
supernatural  works  has  occurred  under  circum.slances 
very  different  from  those  under  which  false  prodigies  have 
been  received,  under  circumstances  most  unfavourable  to 
the  operation  of  credulity,  then  this  belief  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  the  common  causes  which  have  blinded  men 
in  regard  to sujjernatural  agency.  We  must  look  toother 
causes,  and  if  none  can  be  found  but  the  actual  existence 
of  the  miracles,  then  true  philosophy  binds  us  to  believe 
til  em. 

I  close  this  head  with  observing  that  the  propensity 
of  men  to  believe  in  what  is  strange  and  miraculous, 
though  a  presumption  against  particular  miracles,  is  not  a 
presumption  against  miracles,  universally,  but  rather  the 
reverse;  for  great  principles  of  human  nature  have  gener- 
ally a  foundation  in  truth,  and  one  explanation  of  this 
propensity  so  common  to  mankind  is  obviously  this,  that 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  human  race  miraculous  interpo- 
sitions, suited  to  man's  infant  stale,  were  not  uncommon, 
and,  being  the  most  striking  facts  of  human  history,  they 
spread  through  all  future  times  a  belief  and  expectation 
of  miracles. 

1  proceed  now  to  the  second  cause  of  the  scepticism 
in  regard  to  supernatural  agency  which  has  grown  up, 
es|>eually  among  the  more  improved,  in  later  times. 
These  later  times  are  distinguished,  as  you  well  know,  by 
successful  researches  into  nature  ;  and  the  discoveries 
of  science  have  continually  added  strength  to  that  great 
principle,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are 
regulated  by  general  and  permanent  laws,  or  tlial  the 
Author  of  the  universe  exerts  his  power  according  to 
an  established  order.  Nature,  the  more  it  is  explored,  is 
found  to  be  uniform.  We  observe  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  causes  and  effects.  Many  phenomena,  once 
denominated  irregular  and  ascribed  to  supernatural 
agency,  are  found  to  be  connected  with  preceding  circum- 
stances as  regularly  as  the  most  common  events.  The 
comet,  we  learn,  observes  the  same  attraction  as  the  sun 
and  planets.  When  a  new  phenomenon  now  occurs,  no 
one  thinks  it  miraculous,  but  believes  that,  when  belter 
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snderstood,  it  may  be  reduced  to  laws  already  known,  or 
k  an  example  of  a  law  not  yet  investigated. 

Now  this  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  unifoimity 
of  nature  begets  a  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it,  and 
a  rational  distrust  too;  for»  while  many  causes  of  mistake 
in  regard  to  alleged  miracles  may  be  assigned,  there  is 
but  one  ade^^uatc  cause  of  real  miracles,  that  is,  the 
|#owcr  of  (iod;  and  the  regularity  of  nature  forms  a 
strong  presumption  against  the  miraculous  exertion  oi 
this  power,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
for  extraordinary  purposes,  to  which  the  established  laws 
:>f  the  creation  are  not  competent  But  the  observation 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature  produces,  in  multitudes,  not 
merely  this  rational  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it,  but 
a  secret  feeling  as  if  such  violations  were  imixwsible. 
That  attention  to  the  powers  of  nature  which  is  implied 
m  ncientific  research  lends  to  weaken  the  practical  con- 
viction of  a  higher  [)Ower  ;  and  the  laws  of  the  creation, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  modes  of  Divine  opera- 
Uon,  come  insensibly  to  be  considered  as  fetters  on  his 
agency — as  too  sacred  to  be  suspended  even  by  their 
Author.  This  secret  feeling,  essentially  atheistical  and  at 
war  with  all  sound  philosophy,  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
that  fcepcicism  which  prevails  in  regard  to  miraculous 
agcncyt  uid  deserves  our  particlar  consideration. 

To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is  strong  and  i>ractical, 
%  mincle  will  appear  as  possible  as  any  other  effect,  as 
the  moft  common  event  in  life;  and  the  argument  again.^ 
miracles  drawn  from  the  uniformity  of  nature  will  weigh 
with  him  only  as  far  as  this  uniformity  is  a  pledge  and 
proof  of  the  Creator's  disposition  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
posed by  a  fixed  order  or  mode  of  operation.  Now  it  is 
freely  granted  that  the  Creator's  regard  or  attachment  to 
>uth  an  order  may  be  inferred  from  the  steadiness  with 
which  He  observes  it;  and  a  strong  presumption  lies 
a^init  any  violation  of  it  on  slight  occasions,  or  for 
yofpOKi  to  which  the  established  laws  of  nature  are 
adequate.  But  this  is  the  utmost  which  the  order  of 
fMtnre  authorises  us  to  infer  respecting  its  Author.  It 
iaroA  no  presumption  against  miracles  universally,  in  all 
imaginable  cases;  but  may  e\-cn  furnish  a  prcsumjjtion  in 
their  lav<xir. 

We  arc  never  to  forget  that  God's  adherence  to  the 
urdcr  of  the  universe  is  not  necessar)'  and  mechanical, 
but  intelligent  and  voluntary.  He  adheres  to  it,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  or  because  it  has  a  sacredness  which  com- 
pels Him  to  respect  it,  but  because  it  is  most  suited  to 
accomplish  his  purposes.  It  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end; 
and,  like  all  other  means,  must  give  way  when  the  end 
can  best  be  promoted  without  it  It  is  the  mark  of  a 
weak  mind  to  make  an  idol  of  order  and  method;  to 
cling  to  established  forms  of  business  when  they  clog 
instead  of  advancing  it  If,  then,  the  great  purposes  of 
tlie  universe  can  best  be  accomplished  by  departing  from 
its  established  laws,  these  laws  will  undoubtedly  be 
suspended;  and  though  broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be 
f>bserved  in  their  spirit,  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
firr^t  instituted  will  be  advanced  by  their  violatioa  Now 
the  question  arises,  For  what  purposes  were  nature  and 
its  order  appointed?  and  there  is  no  presumption  in 
saying  that  the  highest  of  these  is  the  improvement  of 
Intelligent  beings.  Mind  (by  which  we  mean  both  moral 
■nd  intellectual  i>owers)  is  God's  first  end  The  great 
fiurpose  for  which  an  order  of  nature  is  fixed  is  plainly 
the  formation  of  Mind.  In  a  creation  without  order, 
where  cvenu  would  follow  without  any  regular  succession, 


it  is  obvious  that  Mind  must  be  kept  in  perpetual  infancy; 
for,  in  such  a  universe,  there  could  be  no  reasoning  frona 
effects  to  catises,  no  induction  to  establish  general  troths, 
no  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  ;  that  is,  no  science 
relating  to  God,  or  matter,  or  mind;  no  action;  no  virtue 
The  great  purpose  of  God,  then,  I  repeat  it,  in  establishing 
the  order  of  nature,  is  to  form  and  advance  the  mind; 
and  if  the  case  should  occur  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
mind  could  best  be  ad\*anced  by  departing  from  this 
order,  or  by  miraculous  agencj*,  then  the  great  purpose  of 
the  creation,  the  great  end  of  its  laws  and  regularity, 
would  demand  such  departure;  and  miracles,  instead  of 
warring  against,  would  concur  with  nature. 

Now  we  Christians  maintain  that  such  a  case  has 
existed.  We  affirm  that,  when  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world,  nature  had  failed  to  communicate  instructions 
to  men  in  which,  as  intelligent  beings,  they  had  the 
deepest  concern,  and  on  which  the  full  development  of 
their  highest  faculties  essentially  depended;  and  we 
affirm  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  nature ; 
so  that  an  exigency  had  occurred  in  which  additional 
communications,  supernatural  lights,  might  rationally  be 
expected  from  the  Father  of  spirits.  I^l  me  state  two 
particulars  out  of  many  in  which  men  needed  intellectual 
aids  not  given  by  nature.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  one 
God  and  Father,  on  which  all  piety  rests ;  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  Immortality,  which  is  the  great  spring  of 
virtuous  effort.  Had  I  time  to  enlarge  on  the  history  of 
that  period,  I  might  show  you  under  what  heaps  of 
rubbish  and  superstition  these  doctrines  were  buried. 
But  I  should  rejieat  only  what  you  know  familiarly.  The 
works  of  ancient  genius  which  form  your  studies  carry  on 
their  front  the  brand  of  jxjlytheism,  and  of  debasing  error 
on  subjects  of  the  first  and  deepest  concern.  It  is  more 
important  to  observe,  that  the  very  uniformity  of  nature 
had  .some  tendency  to  obscure  the  doctrines  which  I  have 
named,  or  at  least  to  impair  their  practical  power,  so  that 
a  departure  from  this  uniformity  was  needed  to  fasten 
them  on  men's  minds. 

That  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  though  a  proof  of  the 
One  God  to  reflecting  and  enlarged  understandings,  has 
yet  a  tendency  to  hide  Him  from  men  in  general,  will 
appear,  if  we  consider,  first,  that  as  the  human  mind  is 
constituted,  what  is  regular  and  of  constant  occurrence 
excites  it  feebly;  and  benefits  flowing  to  it  through  fixed, 
unchanging  laws,  seem  to  come  by  a  kind  of  necessity, 
and  are  apt  to  be  traced  up  to  natural  causes  alone. 
Accordingly,  religious  convictions  and  feelings,  even  in 
the  present  ad^'anccd  condition  of  society,  are  excited 
not  so  much  by  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence 
as  by  sudden,  imcxperted  events,  which  rouse  and  startle 
the  mind,  and  speak  of  a  power  higher  than  nature. 
There  is  another  way  in  which  a  fixed  order  of  nature 
seems  unfavourable  to  just  impressions  respecting  its 
Author.  It  discovers  to  us  in  the  Creator  a  regard  to 
poncral  good  rather  than  an  affection  to  individuals. 
The  laws  of  nature,  operating  as  they  do  with  an  in- 
flexible steadiness,  never  varying  to  meet  the  cases  and 
wants  of  individuals,  and  inflicting  much  private  suffering 
in  their  stern  administration  for  the  general  weal,  give  the 
idea  of  a  distant,  reserved  sovereign  much  more  than  of 
a  tender  parent ;  and  yet  this  last  view  of  (iod  is  the 
only  effectual  security  from  sujicrstition  and  idolatry. 
Nature,  then,  we  fear,  would  not  have  brought  back  the 
world  to  its  Creator.  And  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Immor- 
tality, the  order  of  the  natural  world  had  little  tendency 
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lo  leach  this,  at  least  with  clearness  and  energy.  The 
natural  world  contains  no  provisions  or  arrangements  for 
reviving  the  dead.  The  sun  and  the  rain,  which  cover 
the  tomb  with  verdure,  send  no  viml  influences  to  the 
mouldering  body.  The  researches  of  science  detect  no 
sjcrct  processes  for  restoring  the  lost  powers  of  life.  If 
man  is  to  live  again,  he  is  not  to  live  through  any  known 
laws  of  nature,  but  by  a  power  higher  than  nature;  and 
how,  then,  can  we  be  assured  of  this  truth  but  by  a 
manifestation  of  this  jjower,  that  is,  by  miraculous  agency 
confirming  a  future  life? 

I  have  laboured  in  these  remarks  to  show  that  the 
uniformity  of  nature  is  no  presumption  against  miracu- 
lous agency  when  employed  in  confirmation  of  such  a 
religion  as  Christianity.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  fur-  | 
nishcs  a  presunipiion  in  its  favour.  Nature  clearly  shows  j 
to  us  a  power  above  itself,  so  that  it  proves  miracles  to  be 
possible.  Nature  reveals  purposes  and  attributes  in  its 
Author  with  which  ChristianityrcmarkaUyagrees.  Nature, 
loo,  has  deficiencies  which  show  that  it  was  not  intended 
by  its  Author  to  be  his  whole  method  of  instructing 
mankind  ;  and  in  this  way  it  gives  great  confirmation  to 
Christianity,  which  meets  its  wants,  supplies  its  chasms, 
explains  its  mysteries,  and  lightens  its  heart-oppressing 
cares  and  sorrows. 

Before  quitting  the  general  considerations  of  miracles, 
I  ought  to  take  some  notice  of  Hume's  celebrated  argu- 
ment on  this  subject ;  not  that  it  merits  the  attention 
which  it  has  received,  but  because  it  is  specious,  and  has 
derived  weight  from  the  name  of  its  author.  'I'he  argu- 
ment is  briefly  this: — "That  belief  is  founded  upon  and 
regulated  by  experience.  Now,  we  often  ex[>erience 
testimony  to  be  false,  but  never  witness  a  departure  from 
the  order  of  nature.  That  men  may  deceive  us  when  they 
testify  to  miracles  is  therefore  more  accordant  with  expe- 
rience than  that  nature  should  be  irregular;  and  hence 
there  is  a  balance  of  proof  against  miracles,  a  presumi> 
tion  so  strong  as  lo  outweigh  the  strongest  testimony." 
'I'he  usual  replies  to  this  argument  I  have  not  lime  to 
repeat.  Dr.  Campbell's  work,  which  is  accessible  to  all, 
will  show  you  that  it  rests  on  an  equivocal  use  of  terms, 
and  will  furnish  you  with  many  fine  remarks  on  testi- 
mony, and  on  the  conditions  or  qualities  which  give  it 
validity.  I  will  only  add  a  few  remarks  which  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  This  argument  afiirms  that  the  credibility  of  facts 
or  statements  is  to  be  decided  by  their  accordance  with 
the  established  order  of  nature,  and  by  this  standard 
only.  Now,  if  nature  comprehended  all  existences  and 
all  powers,  this  position  might  he  admitted.  But  if  there 
is  a  Being  higher  than  nature,  the  origin  of  all  its  powers 
and  motions,  and  whose  character  falls  under  our  notice 
and  experience  as  truly  as  the  creation,  then  there  is  an 
additional  standard  to  which  facts  and  statements  are  lo 
be  referred  ;  and  works  which  violate  nature's  order  will 
still  be  credible,  if  they  agree  with  the  known  properties 
and  attributes  of  its  Author ;  because  for  such  works  we 
can  assign  an  adequate  cause  and  sufficient  reasons,  and 
these  are  the  qualities  and  conditions  on  which  credibility 
depends. 

2.  This  argument  of  Hume  proves  loo  much,  and 
therefore  proved  nothing.  It  proves  too  much;  for  if  I 
am  to  reject  the  strongest  testimony  to  miracles  because 
testimony  has  often  deceived  me,  whilst  nature's  order 
has  never  been  found  to  fail,  then  1  ought  to  reject  a 
miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  if 


all  my  senses  should  attest  it;  for  all  my  senses  have 
sometimes  given  false  reports,  whilst  nature  has  never 
gone  astray;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circumstances  ever  S0 
decisive  or  inconsistent  with  deception,  still  I  must  not 
believe  what  I  see,  and  hear,  and  touch— what  my 
senses,  exercised  according  to  the  most  deliberate  judg- 
ment, declare  to  be  true,  All  this  the  argument  requires; 
and  it  proves  too  much;  for  disbelief  in  the  ca.se  sui>- 
posed  is  out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinctively  pro- 
nounced absurd;  and,  what  is  more,  it  would  subvert 
that  very  order  of  nature  on  which  the  argument  rests ; 
for  this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the  exercise  of 
my  senses  and  judgment,  and  if  these  fail  me  in  the  mos* 
unexceptionable  circumstances,  then  their  testimony  to 
nature  is  of  little  worth. 

Once  more :  this  argument  is  built  on  an  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  testimony.  Testimony,  we  are  told,  cannot 
prove  a  miracle.  Now  the  tnith  is  that  testimony  oi" 
itself  and  immediately  proves  no  facts  whatever,  not  evc« 
the  most  common.  Testimony  can  do  nothing  more 
than  show  us  the  state  of  another's  mind  in  regard  to  a 
given  fact.  It  can  only  show  us  that  the  testifier  has  a 
tx;lief,  a  conviction,  that  a  certain  ])henomenon  or  event 
has  occurred.  Here  testimony  stops  ;  and  the  reality 
of  the  event  is  to  be  judged  altogether  from  the  nature 
and  degree  of  this  conviction  and  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  exists.  This  conviction  is  an  effect,  whicb 
must  have  a  cause,  and  needs  to  be  explained  ;  and  if  no 
cause  can  be  found  but  the  real  occurrence  of  the  event, 
then  this  occurrence  is  admitted  as  true.  Such  is  the 
extent  of  testimony.  Now  a  man  who  afllirms  a  miracu- 
lous phenomenon  or  event  may  give  us  just  as  decisive 
proofs,  by  his  character  and  conduct,  of  the  strength  and 
depth  of  his  conviction,  as  if  he  were  affirming  a  common 
occurrence.  Testimony,  then,  dues  just  as  much  in  the 
case  of  miracles  as  of  common  events;  that  is,  it  dis- 
closes to  us  the  conviction  of  another's  mind.  Now 
this  conviction  in  the  case  of  miracles  requires  a  cause, 
an  explanation,  as  much  as  in  every  other  ;  and  if  the 
circumstances  he  such  thai  it  could  not  have  sprung  up 
and  been  established  but  by  the  reality  of  the  alleged 
miracle,  then  that  great  and  fundamental  [>rinciple  of 
human  belief,  namely,  thai  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause,  compels  us  lo  admit  (he  miracle. 

It  may  be  observed  of  Hume  and  of  other  [>hilosophi- 
cal  ojjposers  of  our  religion,  that  they  are  much  more 
inclined  to  argue  against  miracles  in  general  tlian  against 
the  particular  miracles  on  which  Christianity  rests.  And 
the  reason  is  obvious.  Miracles,  when  considered  in  a 
general,  abstract  manner,  that  is,  when  divested  of  all 
circumstances,  and  supposed  to  occur  as  disconnected 
facts,  to  stand  alone  in  history,  to  have  no  explanations 
or  reasons  in  preceding  events,  and  no  influence  on 
those  whicli  follow,  are  indeed  open  to  great  objection, 
as  wanton  and  useless  violations  of  nature's  order  ;  and 
it  is  accordingly  against  miracles,  considered  in  ihi» 
naked  general  form,  that  the  arguments  of  infidelity  are 
chiefly  urged.  But  it  is  great  disingcnuity  to  class  under 
this  head  the  miracles  of  Chrislianily.  They  are  pal- 
pably difl^ercnt.  They  do  not  stand  alone  in  history,  but 
are  most  intimately  incorporated  with  iL  They  were 
demanded  by  the  state  of  the  world  which  preceded 
them,  and  they  have  left  deep  traces  on  all  subscquert 
ages.  In  fact,  the  histor)-  of  the  whole  civilised  worl  I 
since  their  alleged  occurrence  has  been  swayed  ami 
colotured   by  them,  and  is   wholly  inexpUcable  without 
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them*  Kow  wch  miracles  are  not  to  be  met  and  dis- 
poicd  of  hy  general  reasonings,  which  apply  only  to 
uuubtedy  unimportant,  uninfluenlial  prodigies. 

I  hare  thus  considered  the  objections  to  miracles  in 
general,  and  I  would  close  this  head  with  observing,  that 
these  objections  wilt  lose  their  weight  just  in  proportion 
as  we  strengthen  our  conviction  of  Clod's  power  over 
nature  and  of  his  parental  interest  in  his  creatures.  The 
great  refnignance  to  the  belief  of  miraculous  agency  is 
founded  in  a  lurking  atheism,  which  inscribes  supremacy 
to  nature,  and  which,  whilst  it  professes  to  believe  in 
God,  qoestions  his  tender  concern  for  the  improvement 
of  men.  To  a  num  who  cherishes  a  sense  of  fiod,  the 
great  difficulty  is,  not  to  account  for  miracles,  but  to 
account  for  their  rare  occurrence.  One  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe  is  this,  that  its  Author  retires  so  con- 
tinually behind  the  veil  of  his  works,  that  the  great  and 
good  Father  doce  not  manifest  Himself  more  distinctly 
to  his  creaturcTi.  There  is  something  like  coldness  and 
repalsiveness  in  instructing  us  only  by  fixed,  inflexible 
laws  of  nature.  The  intercourse  of  Ood  with  Adam  and 
the  patriarchs  suits  our  best  conceptions  of  the  relation 
which  He  l^ears  to  the  human  race,  and  ought  not  to 
surprise  us  more  than  the  expression  of  a  human  parent's 
tenderness  and  concern  towards  his  offspring. 

After  ihe  remarks  now  made  to  remove  the  objection 
to  revelation  in  pencral,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  e\'\- 
denceA  of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular;  and  these 
are  so  numerous  Ihat,  should  I  attempt  to  compress  them 
into  the  short  space  which  now  remains,  I  could  give  but 
a  syllabus,  a  dry  and  uninteresting  index.  It  will  be 
more  useful  to  stale  to  you,  with  some  distinctness,  the 
general  principle  into  which  all  Christian  evidences  may 
be  resolved,  and  on  which  the  whole  religion  rests,  and 
then  to  illustrate  it  in  a  few  striking  particulars. 

All  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  traced  to  this 
great  principle, — that  every  effect  must  have  an  adequate 
cause.  We  claim  for  our  religion  a  divine  original, 
because  no  adequate  cause  for  it  can  be  found  in  the 
powers  or  pns<tions  of  human  nature,  or  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  appeared  ;  because  it  can  only  be 
accounted  irtx  by  the  interposition  of  that  Being  to  whom 
its  first  preachers  universally  ascribed  it,  and  with  whose 
nature  it  [lerfcctly  agrees. 

Christianity,  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  the 
doctrines  of  the  religion,  but  everything  relating  to  it,  its 
rise,  its  progress,  the  character  of  its  Author,  the  conduct 
of  its  proj>agators, — Christianity,  in  this  broad  sense,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  It  either  sprung 
from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  the  excite- 
ments, motives,  impulses  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  first 
preached  ;  or  it  had  its  origin  in  a  higher  and  supernatural 
agency.  To  which  of  these  causes  the  religion  should  be 
referred  is  not  a  question  beyond  our  reach  ;  for,  being 
partakers  of  human  nature,  and  knowing  more  of  it  than 
of  any  other  part  of  creation,  we  can  judge  with  sufiicient 
accuracy  of  the  o|»eration  of  its  principles,  and  of  the 
cfl^octs  to  which  they  are  competent.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  human  powers  arc  not  exactly  defined,  nor  can  we 
state  precisely  the  bounds  beyond  which  they  cannot 
fwss  ;  but  still  the  disproportion  between  human  nature 
and  an  effect  ascribed  to  it  may  l)e  so  vast  and  i)alpable 
as  Co  satisfy  us  at  once  that  the  effect  is  jnexi)licable  by 
human  power.  I  know  not  precisely  what  advances  may 
be  made  by  the  intellect  of  an  unassisted  savage  ;  hut 
thai  a  savage   in   the   woods   could   not   compose   the 


"Principia*"  of  Xcwton,  is  about  as  plain  as  that  he  could 
not  create  the  world.  I  know  not  the  point  at  which 
bodily  strength  must  stop  ;  but  that  a  man  cannot  cany 
Atlas  or  Andes  on  his  shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.  The 
question,  therefore,  whether  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  at 
Christ's  birth,  will  explain  his  reUgion,  is  one  to  which  we 
are  competent,  and  is  the  great  question  on  which  the 
whole  controversy  turns. 

Now  we  maintain  that  a  great  variety  of  facts  belonging 
to  this  religion, — such  as  the  character  of  its  Founder; 
its  peculiar  principles;  the  style  and  character  of  its 
records;  its  progress;  the  conduct,  circumstances,  and 
sufferings  of  its  first  propagators;  the  reception  of  it  from 
the  first  on  the  ground  of  miraculous  attestations;  the 
prophecies  which  it  fulfilled  and  which  it  contains;  its 
influence  on  society,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  it; — are  utterly  inexplicable  by  human  poweis  and 
principles,  but  accord  with,  and  are  fiiUy  explained  by, 
the  power  and  perfections  of  God. 

These  various  particulars  I  cannot  attempt  to  unfold. 
One  or  two  may  be  illustrated  to  show  you  the  mode  of 
applying  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down.  I  will 
take  first  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  How  is  this  to 
be  explained  by  the  principles  of  human  nature?  We 
are  immediately  struck  with  this  peculiarity  in  the  Author 
of  Christianity,  that,  whilst  all  other  men  are  formed  in  a 
measure  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  can  discover  in  Jesus 
no  impression  of  the  |)eriod  in  which  he  lived.  We  know 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  state  of  society,  the  modes 
of  thinking,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  country  in 
which  Jesus  was  bom  and  grew  up ;  and  he  is  as  free 
from  them  and  as  exalted  above  them  as  if  he  had  lived 
in  another  world,  or  with  every  sense  shut  on  the  objects 
around  him.  His  character  has  in  it  nothing  local  or 
temporary.  It  can  be  explained  by  nothing  around  him. 
His  histor>'  shows  him  to  us  a  solitary  being,  living  for 
purposes  which  none  but  himself  comprehended,  anil 
enjoying  not  so  much  as  the  sympathy  of  a  single  mind. 
His  Apostles,  his  chosen  companions,  brought  to  him  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  nothing  shows  its  strength  more 
strikingly  than  the  slowness  with  which  it  yielded  in  these 
honest  men  to  the  instructions  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  came  to  a  nation  expecting  a  Messiah  ;  and  he 
claimed  this  character.  But  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
opinions  which  pre\'ailed  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  he 
resisted  them  wholly  and  without  reserve.  To  a  people 
anticipating  a  triumphant  leader,  under  whom  vengeance 
as  well  as  ambition  was  to  be  glutted  by  the  prostration^ 
of  their  oppressors,  he  came  as  a  spiritual  leader,  teachin| 
humility  and  peace.  This  undisguised  hostility  to  the 
dearest  hopes  and  prejudices  of  his  nation  ;  this  disdain 
of  the  usual  compliances  by  which  ambition  and  imposture 
conciliate  adherents ;  this  deliberate  exposure  of  himself 
to  rejtclion  and  hatred,  cannot  easily  be  explained  by  the 
common  principles  of  human  nature,  and  excludes  the 
possibility  of  selfish  aims  in  the  Author  of  Christianity. 

One  striking  i)eculiarity  in  Jesus  is  the  extent,  the  vast^-l 
ness,  of  his  views.  Whilst  all  around  him  looked  for  a 
Messiah  to  liberate  God's  ancient  people,  whilst  to  every 
other  Jew,  Judea  was  the  exclusive  object  of  pride  and 
hope,  Jesus  came  declaring  himself  to  be  the  deliverer 
and  light  of  the  world,  and  in  his  whole  teaching  and  life 
you  see  a  consciousness  which  never  forsakes  him,  of  a 
relation  to  the  whole  human  race.  This  idea  of  bless- 
ing mankind,  of  spreading  a  universal  religion,  >  was  th« 
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most  magnificent  which  had  ever  entered  man's  mind.  All 
previous  religions  had  been  given  to  particular  nations. 
No  conqueror,  legislator,  philosopher,  in  the  extravagance 
of  ambition,  had  ever  dreamed  of  subjecting  all  nations 
to  a  common  faith. 

This  conception  of  a  universal  religion,  intended  alike 
for  Jew  and  Gentile,  for  all  nations  and  climes,  is  wholly 
inexplicable  by  the  circumstances  of  Jesus.  He  was  a 
Jew,  and  the  first  and  deepest  and  most  constant  im- 
pression on  a  Jew's  mind  was  that  of  the  superiority 
conferred  on  his  people  and  himself  by  the  national 
religion  introduced  by  Moses.  The  wall  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile  seemed  to  reach  to  heaven.  The 
abolition  of  the  peculiarity  of  Moses,  the  prostration  of 
the  temple  on  Mount  Zion^  the  erection  of  a  new  religion, 
in  which  all  men  would  meet  as  brethren,  and  which 
would  be  the  common  and  equal  property  of  Jew  and 
Gentile,  these  were  of  all  ideas  the  last  to  spring  up  in 
Judea,  the  last  for  enthusiasm  or  imposture  to  originate. 

Compare  next  these  views  of  Christ  with  his  station  in 
life.  He  was  of  humble  birth  and  education,  with 
nothing  in  his  lot,  with  no  extensive  means,  no  rank,  or  1 
wealth,  or  patronage,  to  infuse  vast  thoughts  and  extra-  ' 
vagant  plans.  I'he  shop  of  a  caq>enter,  the  village  of 
Nazareth,  were  not  spots  for  ripening  a  scheme  more 
aspiring  and  extensive  than  had  ever  been  formed  It  is 
a  principle  of  human  nature  that,  except  in  case  of  in- 
sanity, some  proportion  is  observed  between  the  power 
of  an  individual  and  his  plans  and  hopes.  The  purpose 
to  which  Jesus  devoted  himself  was  as  ill  suited  to  his 
condition  as  an  attempt  to  change  the  seasons,  or  to 
make  the  sun  rise  in  the  west.  That  a  young  man  in 
obscure  life,  belonging  to  an  oppressed  nation,  should 
seriously  think  of  subverting  the  time-hallowed  and  deep- 
rooted  religions  of  the  world,  is  a  strange  fact ;  but  with 
this  purpose  we  see  the  mind  of  Jesus  thoroughly  im- 
bued ;  and,  sublime  as  it  is,  he  never  falls  below  it  in  his 
language  or  conduct,  but  speaks  and  acts  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority,  with  a  dignity  and  authority 
becoming  this  uni)arallelcd  deslinalioa 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  but  add  another  striking 
circumstance  in  Jesus,  and  that  is,  the  calm  confidence 
with  which  he  always  looked  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design.  He  fully  knew  the  strength  of  the 
passions  and  powers  which  were  arrayed  against  him, 
and  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  life  was  to  be  shortened 
by  violence;  yet  not  a  word  escapes  him  implying  a 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  his  religion.  One  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Gospels,  and  one  of  the  proofs  of 
their  genuineness,  is  found  in  our  Saviour's  indirect  and 
obscure  allusions  to  his  approaching  sufferings,  and  to 
the  glory  which  was  to  follow  ;  allusions  showing  us  the 
workings  of  a  mind  thoroughly  conscious  of  being  af>- 
pointed  to  accomplish  infinite  good  through  great 
calamity.  This  entire  and  patient  relinquishment  of 
immediate  success,  this  ever  present  persuasion  that  he 
was  to  [)erish  before  his  religion  would  advance,  and  this 
calm  unshaken  anticipation  of  distant  and  unbounded 
triumphs,  are  remarkable  trails,  throwing  a  tender  and 
solemn  grandeur  over  our  Ix)rd,  and  wholly  inexplicable 
by  human  principles  or  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed. 

The  views  hitherto  taken  of  Christ  relate  to  his  public 
character  and  office.  If  we  pass  to  what  may  be  called 
his  private  character,  we  shall  receive  the  same  impres- 
sion of  inexplicable  excellence.     The  most  striking  trait 


in  Jesus  was,  undoubtedly,  benevolence ;  and  although 
this  virtue  had  existed  before,  yet  it  had  not  been 
manifested  in  the  same  forn\  and  extent.  Christ's 
benevolence  was  distinguished  first  by  its  e.vpansiveness. 
At  that  age  an  unconfined  philanthropy,  proposing  and 
toiling  to  do  good  without  distinction  of  country  or  rank, 
was  unknown.  Love  to  man  as  man,  love  comprehend- 
ing the  hated  Samaritan  and  the  despised  publican,  was 
a  feature  which  separated  Jesus  from  the  best  men  of 
his  nation  and  of  the  world.  Another  characteristic  of 
the  benevolence  of  Jesus  was  its  gentleness  and  tender- 
ness, forming  a  strong  conlra-st  with  the  hardness  and 
ferocity  of  the  spirit  and  manners  which  then  prevailed, 
and  with  that  sternness  and  inflexibility  which  the 
purest  philosopher  of  Greece  and  Rome  inculcated  as 
the  perfection  of  virtue.  But  its  most  distinguishing 
trait  was  its  superiority  to  injury.  Revenge  was  one  of 
the  recognised  rights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and 
though  a  few  sages,  who  had  seen  its  inconsistency  with 
man's  dignity,  had  condemned  it,  yet  none  had  incul- 
cated the  duty  of  regarding  one's  worst  enemies  with 
that  kindness  which  God  mamfests  to  sinful  men,  and  of 
returning  curses  with  blessings  and  prayers.  This  form 
of  benevolence,  the  most  disinterested  and  divine  form, 
was,  as  you  well  know,  manifested  by  Jesus  Chri.st  in  in- 
finite strength,  amidst  injuries  and  indignities  which  can- 
not be  surpassed.  Now  this  singular  eminence  of  good- 
ness, this  sujicriority  to  the  degrading  influences  of  the 
a^^c,  under  which  all  other  men  sufTer,  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  one  thing  it  demonstrates,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  an  unprincipled  deceiver,  exposing  not  only  his 
own  life  but  the  lives  of  confiding  friends  in  an  enterprise 
next  to  desperate. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  other  traits  of  the  character  of 
Christ  I  will  only  observe  that  it  had  one  distinction 
which  more  than  anything  forms  a  perfect  character.  It 
was  made  up  of  contrasts;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  union 
of  excellences  wliich  are  not  easily  reconciled,  which 
seem  at  first  sight  incongruous,  but  which,  when  blended 
and  duly  proportioned,  constitute  moral  harmony,  and 
attract  with  equal  jjower  love  and  veneration.  For  e.\- 
nmplc,  wc  discover  in  Jesus  Christ  an  unparalleled  dignity 
of  character,  a  consciousness  of  greatness  never  discovered 
or  approached  by  any  other  individual  in  history ;  and 
yet  this  was  blended  with  a  condescension,  lowliness,  and 
unostentatious  simplicity  whidi  had  never  before  been 
thought  consistent  with  greatness.  In  like  manner,  he 
united  an  utter  superiority  to  the  world,  to  its  pleasures 
and  ordinary  interests,  with  suavity  of  manners  and 
freedom  from  austerity.  He  joined  strong  feeling  and 
self  possession;  an  indignant  sensibility  to  sin,  and  com- 
passion to  the  sinner,  an  intense  devotion  to  his  work, 
and  ciilnmess  under  o]>position  and  ill  success;  a  universal 
philanthropy,  and  a  susceptibility  of  private  attachments; 
the  authority  which  became  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
the  tenderness  and  gratitude  of  a  son.  ^^i*l\  was  ^!^e* 
Author  of  our  religion.  And  is  his  character  to  be  ex- 
plained by  imposture  or  insane  enthusiasm?  Does  it  not 
bear  the  unambiguous  marks  of  a  heavenly  origin  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  this  character  never  existed. 
Then  the  invention  of  it  is  to  be  explained,  and  the 
reception  which  this  fiction  met  with;  and  these,  perhaps, 
arc  as  difficult  of  explanation  on  natural  principles  as  its 
real  existence.  Christ's  history  bears  all  the  marks  of 
reality;  a  more  frank,  simple,  unlaboured,  unostentatious 
narrative  was  never  penned.     Besides,  his  character,  if 
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invented,  must  have  been  an  invention  of  singular  diffi- 
culty, because  no  models  existed  on  which  to  frame  it 
He  stands  alone  in  the  records  of  time.  The  conception 
of  a  being  proposing  such  new  and  exalted  ends,  and 
governed  by  higher  principles  than  the  progress  of  society 
Jiad  developed,  implies  singular  intellectual  power.  That 
several  individuals  should  join  in  equally  vivid  conceptions 
of  this  character,  and  should  not  merely  describe  in 
general  terms  the  fictitious  being  to  whom  it  was  attributed, 
but  should  introduce  him  into  real  life,  should  place  him 
in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
various  ranks  of  men,  with  friends  and  foes,  and  should 
in  all  prcser\-e  his  identity,  show  the  same  great  and 
singular  mind  always  acting  in  harmony  with  itself;  this 
is  a  supposition  hardly  credible,  and  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  considered, 
seems  to  be  as  inexplicable  on  human  principles  as  what 
I  before  suggested,  the  composition  of  Newton's  '*  Prin- 
cipia "  by  a  savage.  The  character  of  Christ,  though 
delineated  in  an  age  of  great  moral  darkness,  has  stood 
the  scrutiny  of  ages;  and  in  proportion  as  men's  moral 
sentiments  have  been  refined,  its  beauty  has  been  more 
seen  and  felt  To  suppose  it  invented  is  to  suppose  that 
its  authors,  outstripping  their  age,  had  attained  to  a 
singular  delicacy  and  elevation  of  moral  perception  and 
feeling.  But  these  attainments  are  not  very  reconcilable 
with  the  character  of  its  authors,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
fiction;  that  is,  with  the  character  of  habitual  liars  and 
impious  deceivers. 

But  we  are  not  only  unable  to  discover  powers  adequate 
to  this  invention — there  must  have  been  motives  for  it; 
for  men  do  not  make  great  eflbrts  without  strong  motives; 
and,  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  incitements,  we 
challenge  the  infidel  to  suggest  any  which  could  have 
prompted  to  the  work  now  to  be  explained. 

Once  more,  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  invention, 
if  it  were  one,  was  received  as  real  at  a  period  so  near  to 
the  time  ascribed  to  Christ's  appearance  that  the  means 
of  detecting  it  were  infinite.  That  raen  should  send  out 
such  a  forger)",  and  that  it  should  prevail  and  triumph, 
are  circumstances  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the  prin- 
-ciples  of  our  nature. 

The  character  of  Christ,  then,  was  real  Its  reality  is 
the  only  explanation  of  the  mighty  revolution  produced 
by  his  religion.  And  how  can  you  account  for  it  but  by 
thai  cause  to  which  he  always  referred  it — a  mission  from 
the  Father? 

Next  to  the  character  of  Chri.st,  his  religion  might  be 
shown  to  abound  in  circumstances  which  contradict  and 
reiK-l  the  idea  of  a  human  origin.  For  example,  its 
representations  of  the  paternal  character  of  God;  its 
inculcation  of  a  universal  charity;  the  stress  which  it  lays 
on  inward  purity ;  its  substitution  of  a  spiritual  worshi{j 
for  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  evcrj-where  had 
usurped  the  name  and  extinguished  the  life  of  religion; 
^i»  picrcft-accof  hu:^::!ity,  ind  of  the  mild,  unostentatious, 
passive  virtues,  to  the  daz/ling  qualities  which  had  mono- 
polised men's  admiration;  its  consistent  and  bright 
discoveries  of  immortality ;  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
man  as  a  sinner;  its  adaptation  to  all  the  conditions, 
capacities,  and  sufferings  of  human  nature;  its  pure, 
sublime,  yet  practicable  morality;  its  high  and  generous 
motives;  and  its  fitness  to  form  a  character  which  plainly 
prepares  for  a  higher  life  than  the  present;  these  are 
jKXuliarities  of  Christianity  which  will  strike  us  more  and 
more  in  proi>ortion  as  wc  understand  distinctly  the  circum- 


stances of  the  age  and  country  in  which  tliis  religion 
appeared,  and  for  which  no  adequate  human  cause  has 
been  or  can  be  assigned 

Passing  over  these  topics,  each  of  which  might  be 
enlarged  into  a  discourse,  I  will  make  but  one  remark  on 
this  religion,  which  strikes  my  own  mind  very  forcibly. 
Since  its  introduction,  human  nature  has  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  socict)'  experienced  great  changes ;  and  in  this 
advanced  condition  of  the  world  Christianity,  instead  of 
losing  its  application  and  importance,  is  found  to  be  more 
and  more  congenial  and  adapted  to  man's  nature  and 
wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institutions  of  that 
|>eriod  when  Christianity  appeared — its  philosophy,  its 
modes  of  warfare,  \Xs  policy,  its  public  and  private 
economy;  but  Christianity  has  never  shrunk  as  inlcUet-l 
has  opened,  but  has  alwajs  kept  in  advance  of  mens 
faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler  views  in  proportion  as  they 
have  ascended  The  highest  powers  and  affections  which 
our  nature  has  developed  find  more  than  adequate  objects 
in  this  religion.  Christianity  is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the  more  deli- 
cate sensibilities  of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  which  always  grows 
with  the  growth  of  our  moral  powers  and  affections.  As 
men  advance  in  civilisation,  they  become  susceptible  of 
menial  sufferings  to  which  ruder  ages  are  strangers;  and 
these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  assuage.  Imagination  and 
intetlect  become  more  restless;  and  Christianity  brings 
them  tranquillity,  by  the  eternal  and  magnificent  truths, 
the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects,  which  it  unfold,^- 
This  fitness  of  our  religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of 
society  than  that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of 
human  nature  not  then  dcvelojjed,  seems  to  me  very 
striking-  The  religion  bears  the  marks  of  having  come 
from  a  being  who  perfectly  undcrstootl  the  human  mind, 
and  had  power  to  provide  for  iis  progress.  This  feature 
of  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It  was  an 
anticipa-tion  of  future  and  distant  ages;  and  when  we 
consider  among  whom  our  reJigion  sprung,  where,  but  in 
God,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this  ])eculiarity? 

I  have  now  offered  a  few  hints  on  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  character  of  his  religion;  and  before 
quitting  these  topics  I  would  observe,  that  they  form  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  miraculous  facts  of 
the  Christian  history.  These  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  a  man  whose  character  in  other  respects  was  ordinar)*. 
They  were  acts  of  a  being  whose  mind  was  as  singular  as 
his  works,  who  spoke  and  acted  with  more  than  human 
authority,  whose  moral  qualities  and  sublime  purposes 
were  in  accordance  with  superhuman  powers.  Christ's 
miracles  are  in  unison  with  his  whole  character,  and  hear 
a  proportion  to  it  like  that  which  we  obscr>^e  in  the  most 
hamionious  productions  of  nature;  and  in  this  way  they 
receive  from  it  great  confirmation.  And  the  same  pre- 
sumption in  their  favour  arises  from  his  religion.  That  a 
religion  canning  in  itself  such  marks  of  divinity,  and  so 
inexplicable  on  human  principles,  should  receive  outft'ard 
confirmations  from  Omnipotence,  is  not  surprising.  The 
extraordinary  character  of  the  religion  accords  with  and 
seems  to  demand  extraordinary  interpositions  in  its  behalf. 
Its  miracles  arc  not  solitary,  naked,  unexplained,  discon- 
nected events,  but  are  bound  up  with  a  system  which  is 
worthy  of  dod,  and  impressed  with  God;  which  occupies 
a  large  space,  and  is  operating  with  great  and  increasing 
energy  in  human  affairs. 

As  yet   I   have  not  touched  on  what  seem  to  many 
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writers  the  strongest  proofs  of  Christianity — I  mean  the 
direct  evidences  of  its  miracles;  by  wliich  we  mean  the 
testimony  borne  to  them,  including  the  character,  con- 
duct, and  condition  of  the  witnesses.  These  I  have  not 
time  to  unfold;  nor  is  this  labour  needed;  for  Paley's 
inestimable  work,  which  is  one  of  your  classical  books, 
has  stated  these  proofs  with  great  clearness  and  power. 
I  would  only  observe  that  they  may  all  be  resolved  into 
this  single  principle,  namely,  that  the  Christian  miracles 
were  originally  believed  under  suuh  circumstances  that 
this  belief  ran  only  be  explained  by  their  actual  occur- 
rence. That  Chrislianily  was  received  at  first  on  the 
ground  of  miracles>  and  that  its  first  preachers  and  con- 
verts proved  the  depth  and  strength  of  their  conviction 
of  these  facts  by  atlcsttng  them  in  sufi'erings  and  in  death, 
we  know  from  the  most  ancient  recorfls  which  relate  to 
this  religion,  both  Christian  and  Heathen;  and,  in  fact, 
this  conviction  can  alone  explain  their  adherence  to 
Christianity.  Now,  that  this  conviction  could  only  have 
sprung  from  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  we  infer  from  the 
known  circumstances  of  these  witnesses,  whose  passions, 
interests,  and  strongest  prejudices  were  originally  hostile 
to  the  new  religion;  whose  motives  for  examining  with 
care  the  facts'  on  which  it  rested  were  as  urgent  and 
solemn,  and  whose  means  and  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing their  truth  were  as  ample  and  unfailing,  as  can  be 
conceived  to  conspire;  so  that  the  supposition  of  their 
falsehood  cannot  be  admitted  without  subverting  our 
trust  in  human  judgment  and  human  testimony  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  discovering  truth; 
that  is,  without  introducing  universal  scepticism. 

There  is  one  class  of  Christian  evidences  to  which  I 
have  but  slightly  referred,  but  which  has  struck  with  pecu- 
liar force  men  of  reflecting  minds.  1  refer  to  the  marks 
of  truth  and  reality  which  are  found  in  the  Christian 
Records  ;  to  the  internal  proofs  which  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  carry  with  them  of  having  been  written 
by  men  who  lived  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  who 
believed  and  felt  its  truth,  who  bore  a  part  in  the  labours 
and  conflicts  which  attended  its  establishment,  and  who 
wrote  from  personal  knowledge  and  deep  conviction.  A 
few  remarks  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  power  of 
these  internal  proofs,  which  are  furnished  by  the 
books  of  the  New  'I'estament,  I  will  now  subjoia 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  histories  and  epistles. 
The  historical  books,  namely,  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts, 
are  a  continued  narrative  embracing  many  years,  and 
professing  to  give  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  religion.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
these  writings  completely  answer  their  end  ;  that  they 
completely  solve  the  problem,  how  this  peculiar  religion 
grew  up  and  established  itself  in  the  world  ;  that  they 
furnish  precise  and  adequate  causes  for  this  stupendous 
revolution  in  human  affairs.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  they  relate  a  series  of  facts  which  are  not  only  con- 
nected with  one  another,  but  are  intimately  linked  with 
the  long  series  which  has  followed  them,  and  agree 
accurately  with  subsequent  history,  so  as  to  account  for 
and    sustain    it.     Now,    thai   a  collection    of    fictitious 

L narratives,  coining  from  different  hands,  comi)rehending 
many  years,  and  spreading  over  many  countries,  should 
not  only  form  a  consistent  whole,  when  taken  by  them- 
selves, but  should  also  connect  and  interweave  themselves 
with  real  history,  so  naturally  and  intimately  as  to  furnish 
no  clue  for  detection,  as  to  exclude  the  appearance  of 
incongruity  and  discordance,  and  as  to  give  an  adequate 


explanation,  and  the  only  explanation,  of  acknowledged 
events,  of  the  most  important  revolution  in  society  ; 
this  is  a  supposition  from  which  an  intelligent  man  at 
once  revolts,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would  shake  a 
principal  foundation  of  hislor). 

1  have  before  spoken  of  the  unity  and  consistency  of 
Christ's  character  as  developed  in  the  Gospels,  and  of  the 
agreement  of  the  different  writers  in  giving  us  the  singular 
features  of  his  mind.  Now  there  are  the  same  marks 
of  truth  running  through  the  whole  of  these  narratives. 
For  example,  the  effects  produced  by  Jesus  on  the 
various  classes  of  society ;  the  different  feelings  of 
admiration,  attachment,  and  envy,  which  he  called 
forth;  the  various  expressions  of  these  feelings;  the 
prejudices,  mistakes,  and  gradual  illumination  of  his 
i  disciples ;  these  are  all  given  to  us  with  such  marks 
of  truth  and  reality  as  could  not  easily  be  counterfeited. 
The  whole  history  is  jirecisely  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  actual  appearance  of  such  a  person 
as  Jesus  Christ,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  then 
existed. 

The  Epistles,  if  possible,  abound  in  marks  of  truth  and 
reality  even  more  than  the  Gospels.  They  are  imbued 
thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity. 
They  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  come  from  men  plunged 
in  the  conflicts  which  the  new  religion  excited,  alive  to  its 
interests,  identified  with  its  fortunes.  They  betray  the 
ver)'  state  of  mind  which  must  have  been  generated  by 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  first  propagators  of  the 
religion.  They  are  letters  written  on  real  business, 
intended  for  immediate  effects,  designed  to  meet  pre- 
judices and  passions  which  such  a  religion  must  at  first 
have  awakened.  They  contain  not  a  trace  of  the  circuin 
stances  of  a  later  age,  or  of  the  feelings,  impressions,  and 
modes  of  thinking  by  which  Litt-r  limes  were  ( liaracterised, 
and  from  which  later  wriltrs  eould  not  easily  have 
escaped.  The  letters  of  Paul  have  a  remarkable  agrce^ 
ment  with  his  history.  They  are  precisely  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  man  of  a  vehement  mind,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  schools  of  Jewish  literature,  who 
had  been  converted  by  a  sudden,  overwhelming  miracle, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  ihe  ]>reaching  of  the  new 
religion  to  the  Gentiles,  and  who  was  everywhere  met  by 
the  prejudices  and  persecuting  spirit  of  his  own  nation. 
They  are  full  of  obscurities  growing  out  of  these  points 
of  Pauls  history  and  character,  and  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  infant  church,  and  which  nothing  but  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  that  early  period  can  illus 
trate.  This  remarkable  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  first 
age  into  the  Christian  Records  cannot  easily  be  explained 
but  by  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in  that  age 
by  the  real  and  zealous  propagators  of  Christianity^ 
and  that  they  are  records  of  real  convictions  and  of 
actual  events. 

There  is  another  evidence  of  Christianity  still  more 
internal  than  any  on  which  I  have  yet  dwell,  an  evidence 
to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  not  less  real  because 
founded  on  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  conviction  of  the 
divine  original  of  our  religion  which  springs  up  and 
continually  gains  strength  in  those  who  apply  it  habit- 
ually to  their  tempers  and  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its  spirit 
and  hopes.  In  such  men  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the 
adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their  noblest  faculties  ;  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  exalting  and  consoling  influences,  of  its 
power  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of  human  nature,  to  give 
that  p>cacc  which  the  world  cannot  give ;  which  assures 
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them  thai  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but  a  ray  from  the 
Everlasting  Light,  a  sireara  from  the  Fountain  of  Heavenly 
Wisdom  and  I-ove.  This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains 
ihe  faith  of  thousands  who  ne\er  read  and  cannot  under- 
stand the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists,  who 
want,  perhaps,  words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their 
belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine  firmness,  who 
hold  the  Gospel  with  a  conviction  more  intimate  and  un- 
wa%*eTing  than  mere  argument  ever  produced. 

But  I  must  tear  myself  from  a  subject  which  opens 
upon  me  continually  as  I  proceed.  Imperfect  as  this 
discussion  is,  the  conclusion,  I  trust,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt,  that  Christianity  is  true.  And,  my  hearers,  if  true, 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  truths,  deserving  and  demanding 
our  reverent  attention  and  fervent  gratitude.  This  reli- 
gion must  never  be  confounded  with  our  common  bless- 


ings. It  is  a  revelation  of  pardon,  which,  as  sinners,  we 
all  need.  Still  more,  it  is  a  revelation  of  human  immor- 
tality ;  a  doctrine  which,  however  undervalued  amidst  the 
bright  anticipations  of  inexperienced  youth,  is  found  to 
be  our  strength  and  consolation,  and  the  only  effectual 
spring  of  persevering  and  Wctorious  virtue,  when  the 
realities  of  life  have  scattered  our  visionar)'  hopes  ;  when 
pain,  disappointment,  and  temptation  press  upon  us; 
when  this  world's  enjoyments  are  found  unable  to  quench 
that  deep  thirst  of  happiness  which  bums  in  every  breast  ; 
when  friends  whom  we  love  as  our  own  souls  die  ;  and 
our  own  graves  open  before  us.  To  all  who  hear  me,  and 
especially  to  my  young  hearers,  I  would  say,  let  the  truth 
of  this  religion  be  the  strongest  conviction  of  your  under- 
standings ;  let  its  motives  and  precepts  sway  with  an 
absolute  power  your  characters  and  lives. 
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(Romans  i.  16:  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  ChrisL" 

Part  I. 

TiiESK  words  of  Paul  are  worthy  of  his  resolute  and  dis- 
interested spirit  In  uttering  them  he  was  not  an  echo 
of  the  multitude,  a  servile  repeater  of  established  doc- 
trines. The  vnst  majority  around  him  were  ashamed  of 
Jesus.  The  cross  was  then  coupled  with  infamy.  Christ*s 
name  was  scorned  as  a  malefactors,'  and  to  profess  Iiis 
religion  was  to  share  his  disgrace.  Since  that  time  what 
striking  changes  have  occurred  !  The  cross  now  hangs 
as  an  ornament  from  the  neck  of  l>eauty.  It  blazes  on 
the  flagsof  navies,  and  the  standardsof  armies.  Millions  bow 
before  it  in  adoration,  as  if  it  were  a  shrine  of  the  divinity. 
Of  course,  the  temptation  to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  isvcr)- 
much  diminished.  Still  it  is  not  wholly  removed  Much  of 
the  homage  now  paid  to  Christianity  is  outward,  [>olitical, 
worldly,  and  paid  to  its  corruptions  much  more  than  to 
its  pure  and  lofty  spirit;  and  accordingly  its  conscientious 
and  intrepid  friends  must  not  think  it  a  strange  thing  to 
be  encountered  with  occasional  coldness  or  reproach. 
\Vc  may  still  be  tcm]>ted  to  be  ashamed  of  our  religion, 
by  being  thrown  among  sceptics  who  deny  and  deride  it. 
We  may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  the  simple  and 
rational  doctrines  of  Christ,  by  being  brought  into  con- 
nection with  narrow  zealots,  who  enforce  their  dark  and 
|>erhaps  degrading  peculiarities  as  essential  to  salvation. 
We  may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pure,  meek, 
and  disinterested  precepts,  by  being  thrown  among  the 
licentious,  self-seeking,  and  vindictive.  Against  these 
IK:rils  we  should  all  go  armed.  To  be  loyal  to  truth  and 
conscience  under  such  trials  is  one  of  the  signal  proofs 
of  virtue.  No  man  desen'es  the  name  of  Christian  but 
he  who  adheres  to  his  principles  amidst  the  unbelieving, 
the  intolerant,  and  the  depraved. 

*'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  So  said 
Paul.  So  would  I  say.  Would  to  God  that  I  could 
catch  the  s|jirit  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Apostle, 
and  bear  my  testimony  to  Christianity  with  the  same 
heroic  resolution  1  Do  any  ask  why  I  join  in  this  attest- 
ation to  the  Gospel  ?  Some  of  my  reasons  I  propose 
now  to  set  l>cf<>re  you  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  ask  the  privi- 
ilegc  of  »pcftking,  as  the  Apostle  has  done,  in  the  first 
tl)crscn  ;  of  •^jtc.iking  in  my  own  name,  and  of  laying  open 


my  own  mind  in  the  roost  direct  language.  There  are 
cases  in  which  the  ends  of  public  discourse  may  be  best 
answered  by  the  frank  expression  of  individual  feeling  ; 
and  this  mode  of  address,  when  adopted  with  such  views, 
ought  not  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  egotism. 

I  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  I  begin  with  one  so  impor- 
tant that  it  will  occupy  the  present  discourse. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  because  it 
is  trtu.  This  is  my  first  reason.  The  religion  is  tfuc,  and 
no  consideration  but  this  could  induce  me  to  defend  it.  I 
adopt  it,  not  because  it  is  popular,  for  false  and  ruinous 
systems  have  enjoyed  equal  reputation;  nor  because  it  is 
thouglu  to  uphold  the  order  of  society,  for  I  beUeve  that 
nothing  but  truth  can  be  permanently  useful.  It  is  true ; 
and  I  .say  this  not  lightly,  but  after  deliberate  examination. 
I  am  not  rojienting  the  accents  of  the  nursery.  I  do  not 
affirm  the  truth  of  Christianity  because  I  was  so  taught 
before  I  could  inquire,  or  because  I  was  brought  up  in  a 
community  pledged  to  this  belief.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
my  faith  and  zeal  will  be  traced  by  some  to  these  sources; 
and  believing  such  imputations  to  be  groundless,  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  truth  binds  me  to  repel  them.  The 
circumstance  of  having  been  born  and  educated  under 
Christianity,  so  far  from  disposing  me  to  iraphcit  faith, 
has  often  been  to  me  the  occasion  of  serious  distrust  of 
our  religion.  On  obser\'ing  how  common  it  is  for  men 
of  all  countries  and  names,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  or 
Mahometans,  to  receive  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  I 
have  again  and  again  asked  myself  whether  I  too  was  not 
a  slave,  whether  I  too  was  not  blindly  walking  in  the  [lath 
of  tradition,  and  yielding  myself  as  passively  as  others  to 
an  hereditar)'  faith.  I  distrust  and  fear  the  power  of 
numbers  and  of  genera!  opinion  over  my  judgment ;  and 
few  things  incite  me  more  to  repel  a  doctrine  than 
intolerant  attempts  to  force  it  on  my  understanding. 
Perhaps  my  Christian  education  and  connections  have 
inclined  me  to  scepticism,  rather  than  bowed  my  mind 
to  authority. 

It  may  still  be  said  that  the  pride  and  prejudices  and 
motives  of  interest  which  belong  to  my  profession  as  a 
Christian  minister  throw  a  suspiciousness  over  my  reason- 
ing and  judgment  on  the  present  subject  I  reply,  that 
to  myself  I  seem  as  free  from  biases  of  this  kind  as  the 
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most  indifferent  person.  I  have  no  priestly  prepossessions. 
I  know  and  acknowledge  the  comiptions  and  perversions 
of  the  ministerial  oflice  from  the  eariiest  age  of  the 
church.  I  reprohate  the  tyranny  which  it  exercises  so 
often  over  tlie  human  mind  I  recognise  no  peculiar 
sanctity  in  those  who  sustain  it  I  think,  then,  that  I 
come  to  the  examination  of  Christianity  with  as  few 
blinding  partialities  as  any  man.  I  indeed  claim  no 
exemption  from  error ;  I  ask  no  implicit  faith  in  my  con- 
clusions ;  I  care  not  how  jealously  and  thoroughly  my 
arguments  are  sifted.  I  only  ask  that  I  may  not  be  pre- 
judged as  a  servile  or  interested  partisan  of  Christianity. 
I  ask  that  I  may  be  heard  as  a  friend  of  truth,  desirous 
to  aid  my  fellow-creatures  in  determining  a  question  of 
great  and  universal  concern.  I  appear  as  the  advocate 
of  Christianity  solely  because  it  approves  itself  to  my 
calmest  reason  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  as  the 
purest,  brightest  light  which  He  has  shed  on  the  human 
mind.  1  disclaim  all  other  motives.  No  policy,  no 
vassalage  lo  opinion,  no  dread  of  reproach  even  from  the 
good,  no  private  interest,  no  desire  to  uphold  a  useful 
superstition,  nothing,  in  short,  but  a  deliberate  com-iction 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  induces  mc  to  appear  in  its 
ranks,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  it,  did  I  not  believe  it 
true. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  express  my  convictions 
strongly ;  I  shall  speak  of  infidelity  as  a  gross  and  perilous 
error.  But  in  so  doing,  I  beg  not  to  be  understood  as 
passing  sentence  on  the  character  of  individual  unbelievers. 
I  shall  show  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true  \  is  from 
God;  but  I  do  not  therefore  conclude  that  all  who  reject 
it  are  the  enemies  of  God,  and  are  to  be  loaded  with 
reproach.  I  would  uphold  the  truth  without  ministering 
to  uncharitableness.  The  criminality,  the  damnable 
guilt  of  unbelief  in  all  imaginable  circumstances,  is  a 
position  which  I  think  untenable;  and  persuaded  as  1  am 
that  it  prejudices  the  cause  of  Christianity,  by  creating  an 
antijxithy  between  its  fricmls  and  opposers  which  injures 
both,  and  drives  the  latter  into  more  determined  hostility 
to  the  truth,  T  think  it  worthy  of  a  brief  consideration  in 
this  stage  of  the  discussion. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  unbelief,  considered  in 
itself,  has  no  moral  quality,  is  neither  a  virtue  nor  a  vice, 
but  must  receive  its  character,  whether  good  or  bad,  from 
the  dispositions  or  motives  which  produce  or  pervade  it. 
Mere  acts  of  the  undersUnding  are  neither  right  nor 
wrong.  When  I  speak  of  faith  as  a  holy  or  virtuous 
principle,  I  extend  the  term  beyond  its  primitive  mean- 
ing, and  include  in  it  not  merely  the  assent  of  the 
intellect,  but  the  disposition  or  temper  hy  which  this 
assent  is  determined,  and  which  it  is  suited  to  confirm; 
and  I  attach  as  broad  a  signification  to  unbelief,  when  I 
pronounce  it  a  crime.  The  truth  is  that  the  human 
mind,  though  divided  by  our  philosophy  into  many  dis- 
tinct capacities,  seldom  or  never  exerts  them  separately, 
but  generally  blends  them  in  one  act  Thus,  in  forming 
a  judgment,  it  exerts  the  will  and  the  affections,  or  the 
moral  principles  of  our  nature,  as  really  as  the  power  of 
thought  Men's  passions  and  interests  mix  with,  and  arc 
expressed  in,  the  decisions  of  the  intellect.  In  the 
Scriptures,  which  use  language  freely,  and  not  with  philo- 
sophical strictness,  faith  and  unbelief  are  mental  acts  of 
this  complex  character,  or  joint  products  of  the  under- 
standing and  heart;  and  on  this  account  alone  they  are 
objects  of  approbation  or  reproof.  In  these  \news,  I 
presume,  reflecting  Christians  of  every  name  agree. 


According  to  these  views,  opinions  cannot  be  laid  down 
as  unerring  and  immutable  signs  of  virtue  and  vice.  The 
very  same  opinion  may  be  virtuous  in  one  man  and 
vicious  in  another,  supposing  it,  as  Ls  very  possible,  to 
have  originated  in  different  states  of  mind.  For  example, 
if  through  cn\7  and  malignity  I  should  rashly  seize  on 
the  slightest  proofs  of  guilt  in  ray  neighbour,  my  judg- 
ment of  his  criminality  would  be  morally  wrong.  Let 
another  man  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  in  conse- 
quence of  impartial  inquiry  and  love  of  truth,  and  his 
decision  would  be  morally  right  Still  more,  according 
to  these  views  it  is  possible  for  the  belief  of  Christianity 
to  be  as  criminal  as  unbelief  Undoubtedly,  the  recei> 
tion  of  a  system  so  pure  in  spirit  and  tendency  as  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  in  general  as  a  favourable  sign. 
But  let  a  man  adopt  this  religion  because  it  will  serve 
his  interest  and  popularity  ;  let  him  shut  his  mind 
against  objections  to  it,  lest  they  should  shake  his  faith 
in  a  gainful  system  ;  let  him  tamper  with  his  intellect, 
and  for  base  and  selfish  ends  exhaust  its  strength  in 
defence  of  the  prevalent  faith,  and  he  is  just  as  criminal 
in  believing  as  another  would  be  in  rejecting  Christianity 
under  the  sime  bad  impulses.  Our  religion  is  at  this 
moment  adopted  and  passionately  defended  by  vast 
multitudes,  on  the  ground  of  the  very  same  pride,  world- 
liness,  love  of  popularity,  and  blind  devotion  to  here- 
ditar)'  prejudices  which  led  the  Jews  and  Heathens  to 
reject  it  in  the  primirive  age ;  and  the  faith  of  the  first 
is  as  wanting  in  virtue  as  was  the  infidelity  of  the  last 

To  judge  of  the  character  of  faith  and  unbelief,  we 
must  examine  the  times  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist  At  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  be- 
lieve on  Christ  wns  a  strong  proof  of  an  upright  mind  ; 
to  enlist  among  his  followers,  was  to  forsake  ease,  honour, 
«ind  worldly  success ;  to  confess  him  was  an  act  of 
signal  loyalty  to  truth,  \irtue,  and  God.  To  believe  in 
Christ  at  the  present  moment  has  no  sucli  significance.  To 
confess  him  argues  no  moral  courage.  It  may  even 
betray  a  servility  and  worldliness  of  mind.  These  re- 
marks apply  in  their  spirit  to  unbelief.  At  different 
periods,  and  in  different  conditions  of  society,  unbelief 
may  express  very  different  states  of  mind.  Before  we 
pronounce  it  a  crime  and  doom  it  to  perdition,  we  ought 
to  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  sprung  up, 
and  to  inquire  with  candour  whether  they  afford  no 
palliation  or  defence.  When  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth, 
when  his  miracles  were  wrought  before  men's  eyes,  when 
his  voice  sounded  in  their  ears,  when  not  a  shade  of 
doubt  could  be  thrown  over  the  reality  of  his  super- 
natural works,  and  not  a  human  corruption  had  mingled 
with  his  doctrine,  there  was  the  strongest  presumption 
against  the  uprightness  and  the  love  of  truth  of  those 
who  rejected  him.  He  knew,  too,  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  saw  distinctly  their 
en^y,  ambition,  worldliness,  sensuality,  the  springs  of 
their  unbelief;  and  accordingly  he  pronounced  it  a 
crime.  Since  that  period,  what  changes  have  taken 
place !  Jesus  Christ  has  left  the  world.  His  miracles 
are  events  of  a  remote  age,  and  the  proofs  of  them, 
though  abundant,  are  to  many  perfectly  unknown  ;  and, 
what  is  incomparably  more  important,  his  religion  has 
undergone  corruption,  adulteration,  disastrous  change, 
and  its  likeness  to  its  Founder  is  in  no  small  degree 
effaced.  The  clear,  consistent,  quickening  truth,  which 
came  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  has  been  exchanged  for  a 
hoarse  jargon  and  vain  babblings.     The  stream,  so  pure 
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at  the  fountain,  has  been  polluted  and  poisoned  through 
its  whole  course.  Not  only  has  Christianity  been  over- 
whelmed by  absurdities,  but  by  impious  doctrines,  which 
have  made  the  Universal  Father,  now  a  weak  and  vain 
despot  to  be  propitiated  by  forms  and  flatteries,  and  now 
an  almighty  torturer  fore-ordaining  multitudes  of  his 
creatures  to  guilt,  and  then  glorifying  his  justice  by  their 
everlasting  woe.  When  I  think  what  Christianity  has 
become  in  the  hands  of  politicians  and  priests,  how  it 
has  been  shai>ed  into  a  weapon  of  power,  how  it  has 
crushed  the  human  soul  for  ages,  how  it  has  struck  the 
intellect  with  palsy  and  haunted  the  imagination  with 
su|>erstitious  (ihantoms,  how  it  has  broken  whole  nations 
to  the  yoke,  and  frowned  on  every  free  thought — when 
I  think  how,  under  almost  every  form  of  this  religion, 
its  ministers  have  taken  it  into  their  own  keeping,  have 
hewn  and  compressed  it  into  the  shape  of  rigid  creeds, 
and  have  then  pursued  by  menaces  of  everlasting  woe 
whoever  should  question  the  divinity  of  these  works  of 
iheir  hands — when  1  consider,  in  a  word,  how,  under 
such  influences,  Christianity  has  been  and  still  is  ex- 
hibited, in  forms  which  shock  alike  the  reason,  con- 
science, and  heart,  I  feel  deeply,  painfully,  what  a 
difltrent  system  it  is  from  that  which  Jesus  taught,  and 
I  dare  not  apply  to  unbelief  the  terms  of  condemnation 
which  belonged  to  the  infidelity  of  the  primitive  age. 

Perhaps  1  ought  to  go  farther.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
say  that  to  reject  Christianity  under  some  of  its  cor- 
ruptions is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  crime.  At  the  present 
moment,  I  would  ask  whether  it  is  a  vice  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  Christianity  as  it  is  manifested  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  When  a  jjatriot  in  those  benighted  countries, 
who  knows  Christianity  only  as  a  bulwark  of  despotism, 
as  a  rearer  of  inquisitions  as  a  stern  gaoler  immuring 
wretched  women  in  the  convent,  as  an  executioner  stained 
and  recking  with  the  blood  of  the  friends  of  freedom;  I 
say,  when  the  jiatriot,  who  sees  in  our  religion  the  instru- 
ment of  these  crimes  and  woes,  believes  and  affirms  that 
it  is  not  from  (iod,  are  we  authorised  to  charge  his  un- 
belief on  dishonesty  and  corruption  of  mind,  and  to  brand 
him  as  a  culprit?  May  it  not  be  that  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  heart  emboldens  him  to  ]irotcst  with  \\\^  lips 
against  what  bears  the  name?  And,  if  he  thus  protest, 
through  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  cv])pression  and 
ttuffcnngs  of  his  race,  is  he  not  nearer  the  kingdom  of 
(lod  than  the  jiricst  and  inquisitor  who  boastmgly  and 
exclusively  assume  the  Christian  name?  Jesus  Christ 
has  told  us  that  *'  this  is  the  condemnation  "  of  the  un- 
believing, "that  they  love  darkness  rather  than  light  :" 
and  who  does  not  sec  that  this  ground  of  condemnation 
IS  removed  just  in  pro|x>rtion  as  the  light  is  quenched, 
or  Christian  truth  is  buried  in  darkness  and  debasing 
error  ? 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  a  man  in  the  circumstances 
now  supposed  would  still  be  culjable  for  his  unbelief, 
because  the  Scriptures  are  withm  his  reach,  and  these 
arc  sufficient  to  guide  him  to  the  true  doctrines  of 
Christ  But  in  the  countries  of  which  I  have  sjwkcn, 
the  ScnjHures  are  not  common  ;  and  if  they  were,  I  ap- 
prehend that  we  should  task  human  strength  too  severely, 
in  requiring  it,  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  to 
gam  the  truth  from  this  source  alone.  A  man,  liom  and 
brought  up  in  the  thickest  darkness,  and  amidst  the 
groKMiit  corruptions  of  Chnsiianity,  accustomed  to  hear 
the  Scriptures  dix[»nraged,  ac(  uslomed  to  connect  falic 
ideox  with  ihcrr  principal   terms,  and  wanting  our  mo&t 


common  helps  of  criticism,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
detach  from  the  mass  of  error  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  (iospel,  the  simple  principles  of  the  primitive  faith. 
l^t  us  not  exact  too  much  of  our  fellow-creatures  In 
our  real  for  Christianity  let  us  not  forget  its  spirit  of 
equity  and  mercy. — In  these  remarks  I  have  taken  an 
extreme  case.  1  have  supposed  a  man  subjected  to  the 
greatest  disadvantages  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity.  But  obstacles  less  serious  may  exculpate 
the  unbeliever.  In  truth,  none  of  us  can  draw  the  line 
which  sei>arates  between  innocence  and  guilt  in  this 
particular.  To  measure  the  responsibility  of  a  man  who 
doubts  or  denies  Christianity,  we  must  know  the  history 
of  his  mind,  his  capacity  of  judgment,  the  early  influences  i 
and  prejudices  to  which  he  was  ex^Ktscd,  the  forms  under 
which  the  religion  and  its  proofs  first  fixed  his  thoughts, 
and  the  opportunities  since  enjoyed  of  eradicating  cnors 
which  struck  root  before  the  power  of  tr)*ing  them  was 
unfolded.  We  arc  not  his  judges.  At  another  and  an 
unerring  tribunal  he  must  give  account 

I  cannot,  then,  join  in  the  common  cry  against  infi- 
delity as  the  sure  mark  of  a  corrupt  mind.  That  unbelief 
often  has  its  origin  in  evil  disjx^sitions  I  cannot  doubt 
The  character  of  the  unbeliever  often  forces  us  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  rejects  Christianity  to  esca[>e  its 
rebukes ;  that  its  purity  is  its  chief  offence  ;  that  he 
seeks  infidelity  as  a  refuge  from  fear  and  virtuous  re- 
straint But  to  impute  these  unholy  motives  to  a  man  of 
pure  life  is  to  judge  rashly,  and  it  may  be  unrighteously. 
1  cannot  look  upon  unbelief  as  essentially  and  unfailingly 
a  crime.  But  1  do  look  upon  it  as  among  the  greatest  of 
calamities.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  chief  aid  of  virtue,  of 
the  mightiest  power  over  temptation,  of  the  most  quick- 
ening knowledge  of  God,  of  the  only  unfailing  light  of 
the  only  sure  hope.  The  unbeliever  would  gain  un- 
speakably by  parting  with  everj'  possession  for  the  truth 
which  he  doubts  or  rejects.  And  how  shall  we  win  him 
to  the  faith?  Not  liy  reproach,  by  scorn,  by  tones  of 
su[jeriorily;  but  by  paying  due  rcs]>ect  to  his  under- 
Btindingj  his  virtues,  and  his  right  of  private  judgment ; 
by  setting  before  him  Christianity  in  its  simple  majesty, 
its  reasonableness,  and  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  our  sjuritual  nature  ;  by  exhibiting  its  proofs  without 
exaggeration^  yet  in  ihuir  full  strength;  and,  alnive  all,  by 
showing  in  our  own  characters  and  lives  that  there  is  in 
Christianity  a  [jower  to  purify,  elevate,  and  console, 
which  can  be  found  in  no  human  teaching.  These  are 
the  true  instruments  of  conversion.  The  ignorant  and 
superstitious  may  indeed  be  driven  into  a  religion  tiy 
menace  and  reproach ;  but  the  reflecting  unbeliever  can- 
not but  distrust  a  cause  which  admits  such  weajKms, 
He  must  he  reasoned  wiih  as  a  man,  an  equal,  and  a 
brother.  Perhaps  we  may  silence  him  for  a  time  by 
sjjrcaciing  through  the  community  a  fanatical  cxcitemcnl 
and  a  iK-rsecuting  hatred  of  infidelity.  But,  as  by  such 
processes  Christianity  would  be  made  to  take  a  tnortt] 
unlovely  and  irrational  form,  its  secret  foes  would 
multiplied  :  its  brightest  evidence  would  be  diinmc4i-j 
its  foundation  safiped,  its  energy  impaired  ;  and  w! 
the  time  should  arrive  for  throwing  off  the  ma^  (; 
that  rime  would  come),  we  should  learn  that  in  tHe  v 
ranks  of  its  nommal  disciples  there  have  been  tratocd 
host  of  foes,  who  would  bum  to  prostrate  the 
faith  which  had  so  long  sealed  their  lips,  and  tramfM 
the  rightH  and  freedom  of  the  human  mmd.  . 

According  to  these  views,  I  do  not  condetan  the 
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liever,  unless  he  bear  witness  against  himself  by  an 
immoral  and  irreligious  life.  It  is  not  given  me  to  search 
his  heart  Hut  this  power  is  given  to  himself,  and,  as  a 
friend,  I  call  upon  him  to  exert  it  ;  I  ask  him  to  look 
honestly  into  his  own  mind,  to  question  his  past  life,  and 
to  pronounce  impartial  sentence  on  the  aiuses  of  his  un-  | 
belief.  Let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  has  inquired  into 
the  principles  and  proofs  of  Christianity  deliberately  and 
in  the  love  of  truth  ;  whether  the  desire  to  discover  and 
fulfil  his  duties  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures  has 
governed  his  examination  ;  whether  he  has  surrendered 
himself  to  no  passions  or  pursuits  which  religion  and 
conscience  rebuke,  and  which  bar  the  mind  and  sear  the 
heart  against  the  truth.  If,  thus,  self<juestioncd,  his 
heart  acquit  him,  let  no  man  condemn  him,  and  let  him 
heed  no  man's  condemnation.  Rut  if  conscience  bear 
witness  against  him,  he  has  cause  to  suspect  and  dread 
his  unbelief  He  has  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  the  fruit  of 
a  depraved  mind,  and  that  it  will  ripen  and  confirm  the 
depravity  from  which  it  sprang. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will  construe  what 
they  will  call  my  lenity  towards  unbelief  into  treacherj' 
towards  Christianity.  There  are  those  who  think  that 
unless  scepticism  be  ranked  amongst  the  worst  crimes, 
and  the  infidel  be  marked  out  for  abhorrence  and  dread, 
the  multitude  of  men  will  lose  their  hold  on  the  Gospel. 
An  opinion  more  discreditable  to  Christianity  cannot 
easily  be  advanced  by  its  friends.  It  virtually  admits  that 
the  proofs  of  our  religion,  unless  examined  under  the 
influence  of  terror,  cannot  work  conviction ;  that  the 
Gospel  cannot  be  left,  like  other  subjects,  to  the  calm 
and  unbiassed  judgment  of  mankind.  It  discovers  a  dis- 
trust of  Christianity  with  which  I  have  no  sympathy.  And 
here  I  \vould  remark  that  the  worst  abuses  of  our  religion 
have  sprung  from  this  cowardly  want  of  confidence  in  its 
jiowcr.  Its  friends  have  feared  that  it  could  not  stand 
without  a  variety -of  artificial  buttresses.  They  have 
imagined  that  men  must  now  be  bribed  into  faith  by  an- 
nexing to  it  temporal  privileges,  now  driven  into  it  by 
menaces  and  inquisitions,  now  attracted  by  gorgeous 
forms,  now  awed  by  mysteries  and  superstitions  ;  in  a 
word,  that  the  multitude  must  be  imposed  upon,  or  the 
religion  will  fall.  I  have  no  such  distrust  of  Christianity; 
I  believe  in  its  invincible  powers.  It  is  founded  in  our 
nature.  It  meets  our  deepest  wants.  Its  proofs  as  well 
as  principles  are  adapted  to  the  common  understandings 
of  men,  and  need  not  be  aided  by  appeals  to  fear  or  any 
other  passion,  which  would  discourage  inquiry  or  disturb 
the  judgnTcnt  I  fear  nothing  for  Christianity  if  left  to 
speak  in  its  own  tones,  to  approach  men  with  its  unveiled, 
benignant  countenance.  I  do  fear  much  from  the 
weapons  of  ]x>licy  and  intimidation,  which  are  framed  to 
uphold  the  imagined  weakness  of  Christian  truth. 

I  now  come  to  the  great  object  of  this  discourse — an 
exhibition  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity  :  and  I  begin  with 
a  topic  which  is  needed  to  prepare  some,  if  not  many,  to 
estimate  these  proofs  fairly,  and  according  to  their  true 
weight.  I  begin  with  the  position,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  general  idea  of  Revelation  at  which  Reason  ought 
to  lake  offence,  nothing  inconsistent  with  any  established 
Inith,  or  with  our  best  views  of  God  and  Nature.  This 
topic  meets  a  prejudice  not  very  rare.  I  rei)eal  it,  then, 
Revelation  is  nothing  incredible,  nothing  which  carries 
contradiction  on  its  face,  nothing  at  war  with  any  great 
principles  of  reason  or  experience.  On  hearing  of  God's 
leaching  us  by  some  other  means  than  the  fixed  order  of 


nature,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  nor  ought  the 
suggestion  to  awaken  resistance  in  our  minds. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature.  From  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  the  earliest  instruction  must  have  come 
to  human  beings  from  this  source.  If  our  race  had  a 
beginning  (and  nothing  but  the  insanity  of  Atheism  can 
doubt  this),  then  its  first  members,  created  as  they  were 
without  human  parentage,  and  having  no  resource  in  the 
experience  of  fellow-creatures  who  had  preceded  them, 
required  an  immediate  leaching  from  their  Creator;  they 
wouki  have  perished  without  it.  Revelation  was  the  very 
commencement  of  human  histor\',  the  foundation  of  all 
later  knowledge  and  improvement.  It  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  course  of  Providence,  and  must  not  then  be 
regarded  as  a  discord  in  God's  general  system. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature.  Nature  prompts 
us  to  expect  it  from  the  relation  which  God  bears  to  the 
human  race.  'l"he  relation  of  Creator  is  the  most  inti- 
mate which  can  subsist ;  and  it  leads  us  to  anticipate  a 
free  and  aJTeclionate  intercourse  with  the  creature.  That 
the  Universal  Father  should  be  bound  by  a  parental  inte- 
rest to  his  offspring,  that  He  should  watch  over  and  assist 
the  progress  of  beings  whom  He  has  enriched  with  the 
divine  gifts  of  reason  and  conscience,  is  so  natural  a 
doctrine,  so  accordant  with  his  character,  that  various 
sects,  both  philosophical  and  religious,  hath  anterior  and 
subsequent  to  Christianity,  have  believed,  not  only  in 
general  revelation,  but  that  God  reveals  Himself  to  every 
human  souL  When  1  think  of  the  vast  capacities  of  the 
human  mind^  of  God's  nearness  to  it  and  unbounded  love 
towards  it,  I  am  disposed  to  wonder,  not  that  revelations 
have  been  made,  but  that  they  have  not  been  more 
variously  vouchsafed  to  the  wants  of  mankind. 

Revelation  has  a  striking  agreement  with  the  chief 
method  which  God  has  instituted  for  carrying  forward 
individuals  and  the  race,  and  is  thus  in  harmony  with  his 
ordinary  operations.  Whence  is  it  that  we  all  acquire 
our  chief  knowledge?  Not  from  the  outward  universe — 
not  from  the  fixed  laws  of  material  nature  -but  from 
intelligent  beings  more  advanced  than  ourselves.  The 
teachings  of  the  wise  and  good  arc  our  chief  aids.  Were 
our  connection  with  superior  minds  broken  off",  had  we 
no  teacher  hut  nature,  with  its  fixed  laws,  its  unvarying 
revolutions  of  night  and  day  and  seasons,  we  should 
remain  for  ever  in  the  ignorance  of  childhood.  Nature 
is  a  volume  which  we  can  read  only  by  the  help  of  an 
intelligent  interpreter.  The  great  law  under  which  man 
is  placed  is  that  he  shali  receive  illumination  and  impulse 
from  beings  more  improved  than  himself.  Now  revela- 
tion is  only  an  extension  of  this  universal  method  of 
carrying  forward  mankind.  In  this  case,  God  takes  on 
Himself  the  office  to  which  all  rational  beings  are  called 
He  becomes  an  immediate  teacher  to  a  few,  communi- 
cating to  them  a  higher  order  of  truths  than  had  before 
been  attained,  which  they  in  turn  are  to  teach  to  their  race. 
Here  is  no  new  power  or  clement  introduced  into  the 
system,  but  simply  an  enlargement  of  that  agency  on 
which  the  progress  of  man  chiefly  depends. 

I^t  me  next  ask  you  to  consider  why  or  for  what  end 
God  has  ordained,  as  the  chief  means  of  human  improve- 
ment, the  communication  of  light  from  superior  to  in- 
ferior minds ;  and  if  it  shall  then  appear  that  revelation 
is  strikingly  adapted  to  promote  a  similar  though  more 
important  end,  you  will  have  another  mark  of  agreement 
between  revelation  and  his  ordinary  Providence.  Why 
is  it  that  God  has  made  men's  progress  dependent  on 
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instruction  from  their  fellow-beings  ?  \\'by  are  the  more 
advanced  commissioned  to  teach  the  less  informed  ?  A 
great  purpose,  I  believe  the  chief  purpose,  is  to  establish 
interesting  relations  among  men,  to  bind  ihem  to  one 
another  by  generous  sentiments,  to  promote  affectionate 
intercourse,  to  call  forth  a  purer  love  than  could  spring 
from  a  communication  of  mere  outward  gifts.  Now  it 
is  rational  to  believe  that  the  Creator  designs  to  bind  his 
creatures  to  Himself  as  truly  as  to  one  another,  and  to 
awaken  towards  Himself  even  stronger  gratitude,  con- 
fidence, and  love  ;  for  these  sentiments  towards  God  are 
more  happy  and  ennobling  than  towards  any  other  being; 
and  it  is  plain  that  revelation,  or  immediate  divine 
teaching,  serves  as  effectually  to  establish  these  ties 
between  God  and  man  as  human  teaching  to  attach  men 
to  one  another.  We  see,  then,  in  revelation  an  end 
corresponding  to  what  the  Supreme  Being  adopts  in  his 
common  providence.  That  the  end  here  affirmed  is 
worthy  of  his  interposition,  who  can  doubt?  His  bene- 
\'olence  can  propose  no  higher  purpose  than  that  of 
raising  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  creatures  to  Himself. 
His  parental  character  is  a  pledge  that  He  must  intend 
this  ineffable  happiness  for  his  rational  offspring ;  and 
revelation  is  suited  to  this  end,  not  only  by  unfolding 
new  doctrines  in  relation  to  God,  but  by  the  touching 
proof  which  it  carries  in  itself  of  the  special  interest 
which  He  lakes  in  his  human  family.  There  is  plainly 
an  expression  of  deeper  concern,  a  more  affeciionate 
character,  in  this  mode  of  instruction,  than  in  tcarhin;^ 
us  by  the  fixed  order  of  nature.  Revelation  is  God 
speaking  to  us  in  our  own  language,  in  tlie  accents  which 
human  friendship  employs.  It  shows  a  love,  breaking 
through  the  reserve  and  distance,  which  we  all  feel  to 
belong  to  the  method  of  teaching  us  by  his  works  alone. 
It  fastens  our  minds  on  Him.  We  can  look  on  nature^ 
and  not  think  of  the  Being  whose  glory  it  declares;  but 
God  is  indissolubly  connected  with,  and  indeed  is  a  part 
of,  the  idea  of  revelation.  How  much  nearer  does  this 
direct  intercourse  bring  Him  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ! 
On  this  account  revelation  would  seem  to  me  important, 
were  it  simply  to  repeat  the  teachings  of  nature.  This 
reiteration  of  great  (ruths  in  a  less  formal  style,  in  kinder, 
more  familiar  tones,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken  the 
soul  to  the  presence  and  benignity  of  its  heavenly  Parent. 
I  sec,  then,  in  revelation  a  purpose  corresponding  with 
that  for  which  human  teaching  was  instituted.  Both  are 
designed  to  bring  together  the  teacher  and  the  taught  in 
pure  affections. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider  what  is  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  the  higher  minds  among  men  are 
chiefly  called  to  impart  to  the  inferior.  You  will  here 
sec  another  agreement  between  revelation  and  that  ordi- 
narj'  human  teaching  which  is  the  great  instrument  of 
improving  the  race.  What  kind  of  instruction  is  it  which 
parents,  which  the  aged  and  exi>erienced,  are  most 
anxious  to  give  to  the  young,  and  on  which  the  safety  of 
this  class  mainly  depends  ?  It  is  instruction  in  relation 
to  the  future,  to  their  adult  years,  such  as  is  suited  to 
prepare  them  for  the  life  tliat  is  opening  before  them. 
It  is  God's  will,  when  He  gives  us  birth,  that  we  should 
be  forewarned  of  the  future  stages  of  our  being,  of  ap- 
proaching manhood  or  womanhood,  of  the  scenes,  duties, 
labours,  through  which  we  are  to  pass;  and  for  this  end 
He  connects  us  with  beings  who  have  traversed  the  paths 
on  whicJi  we  arc  entering,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  train 
us  for  a  more  advanced  aga     Instruction  in  regard  to 


futurity  is  the  great  means  of  Improvement  Now  the 
Christian  revelation  has  for  its  aim  to  teach  us  on  this 
very  subject;  to  disclose  the  life  which  is  before  us,  and 
to  fit  us  for  it.  A  future  state  is  its  constant  burden. 
That  God  should  give  us  light  in  regard  to  that  state,  if 
He  designs  us  for  it,  is  what  we  should  expect  from  his 
solicitude  to  teach  us  in  regard  to  what  is  future  in  our 
earthly  existence.  Nature  tliirsts  for,  and  analogy  almost 
promises,  .some  illumination  on  the  subject  of  human 
destiny.  This  topic  I  shall  insist  on  more  largely  here- 
after. I  wish  now  simply  to  show  you  the  agreement  of 
revelation,  in  this  particular,  with  the  ordinary  providence 
of  God. 

I  proceed  to  another  order  of  rcllcclions,  which  to  my 
own  mind  is  particularly  suited  to  meet  the  vague  idea 
that  revelation  is  at  war  with  nature.  To  judge  of  nature, 
we  should  look  at  its  Iiighest  ranks  of  beings.  We  should 
inquire  of  the  human  soul,  which  we  all  feel  to  be  a 
higher  existence  than  matter.  Now  I  maintain  that  there 
are  in  the  human  soul  wants,  deep  wants,  which  are  not 
met  by  the  influences  and  teachings  which  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  affords.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  topic 
to  provoke  distrust,  if  not  derision,  in  the  low-minded 
and  .sensual;  but  I  speak  what  I  do  know  ;  and  nothing 
moves  me  so  little  as  the  scoffs  of  men  who  despise  their 
own  nature.  One  of  the  most  striking  views  of  human 
nature  is  the  disproportion  between  what  it  conceives  and 
thirsts  for»  and  what  it  finds  or  can  secure  in  the  range 
of  the  present  state.  It  is  prone  to  stretch  beyond  us 
present  bounds.  Ideas  of  excellence  and  hap))iness 
spring  up  which  it  cannot  realise  now.  It  carries  within 
itself  a  standard,  of  which  it  daily  and  hourly  falls  short 
This  self-contradiction  is  the  source  of  many  sharp  pains. 
There  is,  in  most  men,  a  dim  consciousness,  at  least,  of 
being  made  for  something  higher  than  they  have  gained, 
a  feeling  of  internal  discord,  a  want  of  some  stable  good, 
a  disapi>ointment  in  merely  outward  acquisitions  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  these  convictions  and  wants  become  dis- 
tinct, they  break  out  in  desires  of  illumination  and  aids 
from  God  not  found  in  nature.  I  am  aware  that  the 
wants  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  but  faintly  developed 
in  the  majority  of  men.  Accustomed  to  give  their 
thoughts  and  strength  to  the  outward  world,  multitudes 
do  not  penetrate  and  cannot  interpret  their  own  souls. 
They  impute  to  outward  causes  the  miseries  which  spring 
from  an  internal  fountain.  They  do  not  deUiin,  and  are 
scarcely  conscious  of,  the  belter  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  sometimes  dart  through  their  minds.  Still  there 
are  few  who  are  not  sometimes  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selves, who  do  not  feel  the  wrong  which  they  have  done 
to  themselves,  and  who  do  not  desire  a  purer  and  nobler 
state  of  mind.  The  suddenness  with  which  the  multi- 
tude are  thrilled  t>y  the  voice  of  fervent  eloquence,  when 
it  S])eaks  to  them  of  the  spiritual  world  in  tones  of  reality, 
shows  the  deep  wants  of  human  nature  even  amidst 
ignorance  and  degradation.  But  all  men  do  not  give 
themselves  wholly  to  outward  things.  There  are  those, 
and  not  a  few,  who  are  more  true  to  their  nature,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  its  more  faithful  repre- 
sentative ;  and  in  such  the  Mants  of  which  I  have  spoken 
arc  unfolded  with  energy.  There  are  those  who  feel 
j>ainfuUy  the  weight  of  their  present  imperfection  ;  who 
are  fired  by  rare  examples  of  magnanimity  and  devotion; 
who  desire  nothing  so  intensely  as  power  over  temptation, 
as  cle\'ation  above  selfish  passions,  ai»  conformity  of  will 
to  the  inward   law  of  duty,  as   the  peace  of  conscious 
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rectitude  and  religious  trust ;  who  would  rejoice  to  lay 
down  the  present  life  for  that  spotless,  bright,  disin- 
terested virtue,  of  which  they  have  the  type  or  germ  in 
their  own  minds.  Such  men  can  find  no  resource  but  in 
Godj  and  are  prepared  to  welcome  a  revelation  of  his 
merciful  [purposes  as  an  unspeakable  gift.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  human  mind  has  wants  which  nature  docs  not 
answer.  And  these  are  not  accidental  feelings,  unaccount- 
able caprices,  but  are  deep,  enduring,  and  reproduced  in 
all  ages  under  one  or  another  form.  They  breathe 
through  the  works  of  genius  ;  they  burn  in  the  loftiest 
souls.  Here  are  principles  implanted  by  God  in  the 
highest  order  of  his  creatures  on  earth,  to  which  revela- 
tion is  adapted ;  and  I  say,  then,  that  revelation  is  any- 
thing hut  hostility  to  nature. 

I  will  offer  but  one  more  view  in  illu.stralion  of  this  topic. 
I  ask  you  to  consider,  on  what  principle  of  human  nature 
the  Christian  revclalion  is  intended  to  bear  and  to  exert 
influence,  and  then  to  inquire  whether  the  peculiar  im- 
portance of  this  prir<'ip]e  be  not  a  foundation  for  peculiar 
interposition  in  its  behalf.  If  so,  revelation  may  be  said 
to  be  a  demand  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  imagined 
incongruity  with  nature  will  disappear.  For  what  prin- 
ciple or  faculty  of  the  mind,  then,  was  Christianity  in- 
tended ?  It  was  ptainly  not  given  to  enrich  the  intellect 
by  teaching  philosophy,  or  to  perfect  the  imagination  and 
taste  by  furnishing  sublime  and  beautiful  models  of  com- 
position. It  was  not  meant  to  give  sagacity  in  public 
life,  or  skill  and  invention  in  common  affairs.  It  was 
undoubtedly  designed  to  develope  all  these  faculties,  but 
secondarily,  and  through  its  influence  on  a  higher  prin- 
ciple. It  addresses  itself  primarily,  and  is  especially 
adapted,  to  the  moral  power  in  man.  It  regards  and  is 
designed  for  man  as  a  moral  being,  endued  with  con- 
science or  the  principle  of  duly,  who  is  capable  of  that 
j>eculiar  form  of  excellence  which  we  call  righteousness 
or  virtue,  and  exposed  to  that  peculiar  evil  guilt.  Now 
the  question  offers  itself,  WTiy  does  God  employ  such 
extraordinarj'  means  for  promoting  virtue  rather  than 
science,  for  aiding  conscience  rather  than  intellect  and 
our  other  powers?  Is  there  a  foundation  in  Ihe  moral 
principle  for  peculiar  interpositions  in  its  behalf?  I  aflfirm 
that  there  is.  I  affirm  that  a  broad  distinction  exists 
between  our  moral  nature  and  our  other  capacities.  Con- 
science is  the  supreme  power  within  us.  Its  essence,  its 
grand  characteristic,  is  sovereignly.  It  speaks  with  a 
divine  authority.  Its  office  is  to  command,  to  rebuke,  to 
reward:  and  happiness  and  honour  depend  on  the  reve- 
rence with  which  we  listen  to  it  All  our  other  powers  be- 
come worse  than  useless,  unless  controlled  by  the  principle 
of  duty.  Virtue  is  the  supreme  good,  the  supreme  beauty, 
the  divinest  of  God's  gifts,  the  healthy  and  harmonious 
unfolding  of  the  soul,  and  the  germ  of  immortality.  It 
is  worth  every  sacrifice,  and  has  power  to  transmute 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  into  crowns  of  glory  and  rejoicing. 
Sin,  vice,  is  an  evil  of  its  own  kind,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  other.  Who  does  not  feci  at  once  the 
broad  distinction  between  misfortune  and  crime,  between 
disease  of  body  and  turpitude  of  soul?  Sin,  vice,  is  war 
whh  the  highest  power  in  our  own  breasts,  and  in  the 
universe.  It  makes  a  being  odious  to  himself,  and  arms 
against  him  the  principle  of  rectitude  in  God  and  in  all 
pure  beings.  It  poisons  or  dries  up  the  fountains  of 
enjoyment,  and  adds  unsi>eakable  weight  to  the  necessary 
pams  of  life.  It  is  not  a  foreign  evil,  but  a  blight  and 
curse  in  the  very  centre  oi  our  being.     Its  natural  as- 


sociates are  fear,  shame,  and  self-torture;  and,  whilst  it 
robs  the  present  of  consolation,  it  leaves  the  future  with- 
out hope.  Now  I  say  that  in  this  peculiar  ruin  wrought 
by  moral  evil,  and  in  this  peculiar  worth  of  moral  good- 
ness, we  .sec  reason  for  special  interpositions  of  God  in 
behalf  of  virtue,  in  resistance  of  sin.  It  becomes  the 
Infinite  Father  to  manifest  peculiar  interest  in  the  moral 
condition  and  wants  of  his  creatures.  Their  great  and 
continued  corruption  is  an  occasion  for  peculiar  methods 
of  relief;  and  a  revelation  given  to  restore  them,  and 
Q-XTxy  them  forward  to  perfection,  lias  an  end  which 
justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand,  this  signal  expression  of 
parental  love. 

The  preceding  views  have  been  offered,  not  as  sufficient 
to  prove  that  a  revelation  has  been  given,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  vague  notion  that  it  is  at  war 
with  nature,  and  of  showing  its  consistency  with  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  divine  administration.  I 
proceed  now  to  consider  the  direct  and  ix)sitive  proofs  of 
Christianity,  beginning  with  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  chiefly  relies. 
Christianity  sprang  up  about  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Of  course  its  evidences  arc  to  be  sought  in  history. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  understand 
the  condition  in  which  it  found  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  establishment; 
and  happily^  on  these  points,  wc  have  all  the  light  neces- 
sary to  a  just  judgment.  We  must  not  imagine  that  a 
religion  which  bear.<i  the  dale  of  so  distant  an  age  must 
therefore  be  involved  in  obscurity.  We  know  enough  of 
the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  to  place  the  question  of 
its»tnilh  within  our  reach.  The  past  may  be  known  as 
truly  as  the  present;  and  I  deem  this  principle  so  im- 
portant in  the  present  discussion  that  I  ask  your  attention 
to  it 

The  past,  I  have  said,  may  be  known;  nor  is  this  all; 
we  derive  from  it  our  most  important  knowledge.  Former 
times  are  our  chief  instructors.  Our  political  as  well  as 
religious  insiitmions,  our  laws,  customs,  modes  of  ihink 
ing,  arts  of  life,  h.ivc  come  down  from  earlier  ages,  and 
most  of  them  are  unintelligible  without  a  light  borrowed 
from  history. 

Not  only  are  we  able  to  know  the  nearest  of  past  ages, 
or  those  which  touch  on  our  oxvn  limes,  but  those  which 
are  remote.  No  educated  man  doubts  any  more  of  the 
victories  of  Alexander  or  Ca^ar,  before  Christ,  than  of 
Napoleon's  conquests  in  our  own  day.  So  open  is  our 
communication  with  some  ages  of  antiquity,  so  many  are 
the  records  which  they  have  transmitted,  that  we  know 
them  even  better  than  nearer  times;  and  a  religion  which 
grew  up  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  may  be  ntore  intelli- 
gible, and  accompanied  with  more  decisive  proofs  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  than  one  which  is  not  separated  from 
us  by  a  fourth  part  of  that  duration. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  we  m.ay  and  must  know 
much  of  the  past;  for  the  present  has  grown  out  of  the 
past- — is  its  legacy,  fruit,  representative,  and  is  deeply 
impressed  with  it.  Events  do  not  expire  at  the  moment 
of  their  occurrence.  Nothing  takes  place  without  leaving 
traces  behind  it;  and  these  arc  in  many  cases  so  distinct 
and  various  as  to  leave  not  a  doubt  of  their  cause.  We 
all  understand  how,  in  the  material  world,  events  testify 
of  themselves  to  future  ages.  Should  we  visit  an  un- 
known region,  and  behold  masses  of  lava  covered  with 
soil  of  different  degrees  of  thickness,  and  surrounding  a 
blackened  crater,  wc  should  have  as  firm  a  persuasion  of 
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wedded  in  their  heathen  state.  You  may  judge  of  their 
character  and  claims,  when  I  tell  you  that  they  generally 
agreed  in  believing  that  the  God  who  made  the  world, 
and  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  was  not  the  supreme 
God,  but  an  inferior  and  imperfect  Deity,  and  that 
matter  had  existed  from  eternity  and  was  essentially  and 
unchangeably  evil  Yet  these  sects  endeavoured  to  sus- 
tain themselves  on  the  writings  which  the  great  botiy  of 
Christians  received  and  honoured  as  the  works  of  the 
Apostles ;  and,  amidst  their  delusions,  they  recognised 
and  taught  the  miracles  of  Christ,  his  resurrection,  and 
tlie  most  important  princij^les  of  his  religion  ;  so  that  the 
general  nature  of  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  its 
Founder,  may  be  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt.  Here 
another  great  point  is  fixed. 

6.  I  have  now  stated  to  you  several  particulars  relating 
to  Christianity  which  admit  no  doubt ;  and  these  indis- 
putable facts  are  of  great  weight  in  a  discussion  of  the 
Christian  evidences.  There  is  one  point  more,  of  im- 
portance, which  cannot  be  settled  so  expeditiously  as 
these.  I  ho|>ef  however,  enough  may  be  said  to  place  it 
beyond  doubt,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  dis- 
course ;  and  I  invite  to  it  your  serious  attention.  I  say, 
then,  that  we  not  only  know  in  general  what  Christianity 
was  at  its  first  promulgation,  but  we  know  ]:>rcciscly  what 
its  first  propagators  taught,  for  we  have  their  writings. 
We  have  their  religion  under  their  own  hands.  We  have 
particularly  four  narratives  of  the  life,  works,  and  words 
of  their  Master,  which  put  us  in  possession  of  his  most 
private  as  well  as  public  teaching.  It  is  true  that  without 
those  writings  we  should  sliil  have  strong  arguments  for 
the  truth  of  ChrisiLinity;  but  we  should  be  left  in  doubt 
as  to  some  of  its  important  principles ;  and  its  internal 
evidence,  which  corroborates,  and,  as  some  think,  exceeds 
the  external,  would  be  very  much  imjKiired.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  writings  of  the  first  propagators  of  the  Gospel 
must  plainly  render  us  great  aid  in  judging  of  its  claims. 
These  writings,  I  say,  we  have,  and  this  point  I  would 
now  establish. 

I  am  aware  that  the  question  to  which  I  now  ask  your 
attention  is  generally  confined  to  professed  btudents. 
But  it  is  one  on  which  men  of  good  sense  are  competent 
to  judge,  and  its  great  importance  gives  it  a  claim  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  Chri.stian. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  four  Gospels  are  genuine, 
that  is,  whether  they  were  written  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed.  To  answer  it,  let  us  consider  how  we 
determine  the  genuineness  of  books  in  generaL  I  begin 
with  the  obvious  remark  that  to  know  the  author  of  a 
work  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  eye-witnesses 
of  its  composition.  Perhaps  of  the  numberless  publica- 
tions of  the  present  day,  we  have  not  seen  one  growing 
under  the  pen  of  the  writer.  By  far  the  greater  number 
come  to  us  across  the  ocean,  and  yet  we  arc  as  confident 
in  regard  to  their  authors  as  if  we  had  actually  seen  them 
first  committed  to  paper.  The  ascription  of  a  book  to 
an  individual,  during  his  life,  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  him,  and  who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  removes  all  doubts  as  to  its  author.  A  strong  and 
wide-spread  conviction  of  this  kind  must  have  a  cause, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  actual  producdon  of 
the  work  by  the  reputed  writer.  It  should  here  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  to 
ascertain  the  author  of  an  im;>ortant  and  interesting  work. 
We  have  had  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  in  our  own 
times.    The  author  of  "  Waverley"  saw  fit  to  wrap  himself 


for  a  time  in  mystery ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
No  subject  in  polhics  or  science  was  agitated  more  gene- 
rally than  the  question  to  whom  the  work  belonged.  It 
was  not  only  made  a  topic  in  almost  every  periodical 
publicationj  but  one  book  was  expressly  written  to  solve 
the  problem.  Ihe  instance,  I  know,  was  remarkable; 
but  this  inf(uisiliveMess  in  regard  to  books  is  a  principle 
of  our  nature,  and  is  particularly  active  when  the  book  iu 
debate  is  a  work  of  singubr  authority. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  confidence  which  we  feel  as  to 
the  authors  of  books  published  in  our  own  times.  But 
our  certainty  is  not  confined  to  these.  Every  reading 
man  is  as  sure  that  Hume  and  Robertson  wrote  the 
histories  which  bear  their  names,  as  that  Scott  has  in 
our  own  time  sent  out  the  "  Life  of  Bonaparte."  Those 
eminent  men  were  born  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  they  died  before  the  birth  of  most  to  whom  1 
speak  ;  but  the  communication  between  their  times  and 
our  own  is  so  open  and  various,  that  we  know  their 
literary  labours  as  well  xs  those  of  the  present  day.  Not 
a  few  persons  now  living  have  had  intercourse  with  some 
of  the  conleinporarics  of  these  historians ;  and  through 
this  channel  in  particular,  we  of  this  generation  have  the 
freest  access  to  the  preceding,  and  know  its  convictions 
in  regard  to  the  authors  of  interesting  books  as  fully  as 
if  we  had  lived  in  it  ourselves.  That  the  next  age  will 
have  the  same  communication  with  the  present  as  the 
present  has  with  the  past,  and  that  these  convictions  of 
our  predecessors  will  be  transmitted  by  us  to  our  im- 
mediate successors,  you  will  easily  comprehend  ;  and 
you  will  thus  learn  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
testimony  of  the  third  generation  on  such  a  subject 

In  what  has  now  been  said,  we  see  with  what  confi- 
dence and  certainty  we  determine  tlie  authors  of  writings 
published  in  our  own  age  or  in  the  times  nearest  our 
own.  These  remarks  may  be  easily  applied  to  the  pro 
ductions  of  anti(juity.  When  the  question  arises,  whether 
an  ancient  book  was  written  by  the  individual  whost 
name  it  bears,  we  must  inquire  into  the  opinion  of  hit. 
contemporaries,  or  of  those  who  succeeded  his  contenv 
poraries  so  nearly  as  to  have  intimate  communicatior 
with  them.  The  competency  of  these  to  a  just  judg^ 
ment  on  the  subject  we  have  seen  ;  and  if  they  ha\c 
transmitted  their  convictions  to  us  in  undis])uted  writ- 
ings, it  ought  to  be  decisive.  On  this  testimony,  wc 
ascribe  many  ancient  books  to  their  auttiors  with  the 
finnest  faith  ;  and,  in  truth,  we  receive  as  genuine  many 
works  of  antiquity  on  far  inferior  proofs.  There  arc 
many  books  of  which  no  notice  can  be  found  for  scveraJ 
ages  after  the  lime  of  their  reputed  authors.  Still,  the 
fact  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  named,  they  are  ascribed 
undoubtingly,  and  by  general  consent,  to  certain  authors, 
is  esteemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  them  as 
their  productions,  unless  some  opposite  proof  can  be 
adduced.  This  general  reception  of  a  work  as  having 
come  from  a  particular  writer  is  an  effect  which  requires 
a  cause  ;  and  the  most  natural  and  obvious  explanation 
of  his  being  named,  rather  than  any  other  man,  is  thai 
he  actually  composed  it. 

1  now  proceed  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  four 
histories  of  Christ,  commonly  called  Gospels.  The 
question  is^  What  testimony  respecting  their  authors  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  age  of  their  reputed  authors, 
or  from  times  so  near  it  and  so  connected  with  it,  as  t(i 
be  faithful  representatives  of  its  convictions  i*  By  this 
testimony,  as  we  have  seen,  the  genuineness  of  the  books 
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their  religious  and  moral  system  to  all  the  philosophical 
systems  of  the  times  abundantly  disproves. 

I  have  now  finished  what  is  called  the  historical  or 
externa!  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels; 
that  is,  the  evidence,  drawn  from  their  being  received  and 
revered  as  the  ^vTitings  of  the  Ajtositles  in  the  first  and 
succeeding  ages  of  Christianity.  But  before  leaving  this 
head,  I  would  notice  a  difficulty  which  may  press  on  some 
minds.  I  suppose  that  many  of  you  have  heard  thac 
very  early,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
centur)',  writings  were  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  some  may  ask  why  the  four  Gospels  may  not  belong  to 
this  description.  The  answer  is,  that  the  Gospels,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  received  and  honoured  by  the  great  body 
of  Christians,  in  the  first  and  succeeding  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, as  writings  of  Apostles  or  their  associates.  The 
forgeries  are  known  to  be  forgeries,  because  they  were 
not  so  received,  because  they  were  held  in  no  veneration, 
but  were  rejected  as  fictitious  by  the  Christian  community. 
Here  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction.  It  must  not  suqjrise 
us  that,  in  the  great  excitement  produced  by  the  first 
publication  and  triumphs  of  Christianity,  a  variety  of 
extravagant  notions  should  spring  up,  and  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  blend  the  new  religion  with  established 
systems;  and  as  the  n.imes  of  the  first  proj-iagators  of  the 
Gospel  were  held  in  peculiar  reverence,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  leaders  of  sects  should  strive  to  attach  an 
apostolic  sanction  to  their  opinions,  by  sending  abroad 
jKirtly  true  and  partly  false  accounts  of  the  preaching  of 
these  eminent  men.  Whether  these  writings  were  sent 
forth  as  compositions  of  the  Apostles,  or  only  as  records 
of  their  tuarhing,  made  by  their  hearers,  is  a  question 
open  to  debate;  but  as  to  their  origin  there  ran  be  little 
doubt.  We  can  account  for  their  existence,  and  for  the 
degree  of  favour  which  they  obtained.  They  were  gene- 
rally written  to  give  authority  to  the  dreams  or  sjKCulations 
of  some  extravagant  sects,  to  which  they  were  very  much 
confined,  and  with  which  most  of  them  passed  away. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  confounding  with 
these  our  Gospels,  which  were  spread  from  the  begmning 
through  the  Christian  world,  and  were  honoured  and 
transmitted  as  the  works  of  the  venerated  men  by  whose 
names  they  were  caUed. 

Having  now  given  the  historical  argument  In  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  that  is,  in  favour  of  their 
being  written  by  their  reputed  authors,  I  now  add  that 
there  are  several  presumptive  and  internal  proofs  of  the 
same  truth,  which,  taken  alone,  have  great  weight,  and, 
when  connected  with  the  preceding,  form  an  amount  of 
evidence  not  easily  withstood.  I  have  lime  to  glance  at 
only  a  few  of  these. 

It  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  an  author, 
that  the  book  ascribed  to  him  has  never  been  assigned  to 
any  other  individual,  Now  I  am  not  aware  that  unbelief 
has  in  any  age  named  any  individuals  to  whom  the 
Gospels  may  be  traced  rather  than  to  those  whose  names 
they  bear.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  choose  between 
different  writers.  In  common  cases,  this  absence  of  rival 
claims  is  considered  as  decisive  in  favour  of  the  reputed 
author,  unless  the  books  themselves  give  ground  to 
suspect  another  hand.  Why  shall  not  this  principle  be 
applied  to  the  Gospels  as  well  as  to  all  other  works? 

Another  presumption  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  these 
histories  were  written  by  the  first  prop.agaiors  of  Christi- 
anity, arises  from  the  consideration  that  such  books  were 
to  be  expected  from  them.     It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 


the  Apostles,  whose  zeal  carried  abroad  their  system 
through  so  many  nations,  and  who  lived  in  an  age  of 
reading  and  writing,  should  leave  their  doctrines  to 
tradition,  should  neglect  the  ordinary  precaution  of 
embodying  them  in  the  only  permanent  form,  the  only 
one  in  which  they  could  be  accurately  transmitted,  and 
by  which  all  other  systems  were  preserved.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  wrote  what  they  taught;  and  if 
so,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  their  writings  should  be  lost. 
Their  accounts  must  have  been  received  and  treasured 
up  just  as  we  know  the  Gospels  were  cherished;  and 
hence  arises  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  books. 

Again,  these  books  carry  one  strong  mark  of  having 
been  wTitten  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  They  contain 
no  trace  of  later  times,  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
authors  belonged  to  another  age.  Now,  to  those  of  you 
who  are  acquainted  with  such  subjects,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  writer  to  avoid 
betraying  the  period  in  which  he  lives;  and  the  cause  is  very 
obvious.  Every  age  has  its  peculiarities, — has  manners, 
events,  feelings,  words,  phrases  of  its  own;  and  a  man 
brought  up  among  these  falls  so  naturally  under  their 
influence,  and  incorporates  them  so  fully  in  his  own  mind, 
that  they  break  out  and  mamfest  themselves,  almost 
necessarily  and  without  his  consciousness,  in  his  words 
and  writings.  The  present  makes  an  impression  incom- 
parably more  vivid  than  the  past,  and  accordingly  traces 
of  the  real  age  of  a  writer  may  almost  always  be  discovered 
by  a  critical  eye,  however  anxious  he  may  be  to  assume 
the  style  and  charnrter  of  a  preceding  age.  Now  the 
Gospels  betray  no  marks  of  the  feelings,  manners,  con- 
tentions, events  of  a  period  later  than  that  in  which  the 
Apostles  lived;  and  when  we  consider  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Luke's  history,  they  have  all  the  appearance 
of  having  come  from  plain  men,  unused  to  composition, 
this  argument  applies  to  them  with  peculiar  force.  Under 
this  head,  I  might  place  before  you  the  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  books  derived  from  the  language, 
dialect,  idiom,  in  which  they  are  written.  You  can  easily 
understand  that  by  these  helps  the  country  and  age  of  a 
writing  may  often  be  traced;  but  the  argument  belongs  ta 
the  learnei  It  may,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  know, 
that  the  profoundcst  scholars  see  in  the  dialect  and 
idiom  of  the  Gospels  a  precise  accordance  with  what 
might  be  expected  of  Jews,  ^vriting  in  the  age  of  the 
Apostles. 

Another  internal  proof,  and  one  within  the  reach  of  all, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  style  and  character  of  the 
evangelical  narratives.  They  arc  written  with  the  sim- 
plicity, minuteness,  and  case  which  are  the  natural  tones 
of  truth,  which  belong  to  writers  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  subjects,  and  writing  from  reality.  You  dis- 
cover in  them  nothing  of  the  labour,  caution,  and 
indistinctness  which  can  scarcely  be  escaped  by  men 
■who  are  assuming  a  character  not  their  own,  and  aiming 
to  impose  on  the  world.  There  is  a  difference  which  we 
have  all  discerned  and  felt,  though  we  cannot  describe  it, 
between  an  honest,  simple-hearted  witness,  who  tells  what 
he  has  seen  or  is  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  the 
false  witness,  who  affects  an  intimate  knowledge  of  events 
and  individuals,  which  are  in  whole  or  in  part  his  own 
fabrication.  Truth  has  a  native  frankness,  an  unaffected 
freedom,  a  style  and  air  of  its  own,  and  never  were  narra- 
tives more  strongly  characterised  by  these  than  the 
Gospels.     It  is  a  striking  circumstance  in  these  booLi, 
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fNom  ^  OwMaflter,  Mid  ciin^ii^^ 

iWfM  Iwrt  Um  lr«M  Om  ftrighiit  Mid  hnfof  ao  nodd 
«r  im  «i^  M»  dmnem  in  dit  dftatte  oi  Hmw  ovs 
MMNH^  (tify  hmm  hMV  pofUBVcd  hifli  vfdi  Ml  sMicadjr 
tMMit  iMil  hM«  iMniBd  dMr  voffk  vMb  iwcwyow 
IkMriM^  MM  lMr«  kff0«|hi  doirn  didr  hero  on  •ome 
MfMiMlo  Ihi  tffdhMry  vfew  ind  liedinfior  ncn^ifid 
ill  MfllMdir  MMl  tiMW  bMR  wirpcd  m  thdr  idectioa 
iMO  mraMNHion  of  todd«nu  by  th«  ririyAtc  porpoce 
vbldi  bd  ifmm  to  this  fiitjpdtf  onypcntioa  'flut  foor 
wrtlOTi,  undffT  audi  cireummMncm^,  •hoold  wmain  il>rough- 
</u(  IK/  i«igliar  tnd  ulcvatcd  a  duiracter  a*  jnutr  and 
aliotjUl  httrirtoniM  with  eiMih  oih«r  in  the  delineation, 
^fHiUi  Ifc  N  l^'^i^KX  whi<.h  no  gcniuft,  howcrvcr  ytc- 
tfuiiut'iu,  ti,i\U\  lu  liirvc*.  I  ftay,  then,  thai  l)u:  narraiivea 
liriii  Mriiog  liifciviat  iiiurku  tii  having  been  drawn  from 
lltr  living  oftKtfuili  tiy  thouc  who  hud  the  best  means  of 
lini/wlJij^  hu  rliariulrr  and  life, 

H'f  viirioUN,  i»(t(/ri|t,  luffulcnt  arc  the  proof*  tlut  the 
(iH»  (i(ift|frU  artr  ilic  workN  of  the  ftrit  preachers  of 
CliOMlrfftity,  wliour  name  ihcy  l>car.  1  will  only  add  that 
lliv  uvnuirir  ttcn*  of  few  am  irnt  U>okN  in  supiiortcd  by 
pVOM  •finally  mronK.  Mrml  of  the  works  whicli  have 
COintdowii  to  UM  fr<iiti  iiiUi(|iiity,  niid  wliiih  are  a»<  ribed 
lo  Ihi'tr  ri-|iuh*d  wniers  with  uruloulrlihff  (onfidrnre,  arc 
Ro  RMrlbrd  (tr»  cvldcinc  inferior  ti>  thul  on  which  the 
cluliim  of  (he  l^lvuii^c-llsLs  rest.  (In  this  |ioint,  therefore, 
not  a  doutil  khould  rcinnln. 

llviB  1  |iausv.  The  proofs  of  ('hiiHtianitv  which  are 
Involved  In  or  fouridrd  on  the  fuf  ts  now  estaolishcd,  will 
b«  iho  luhjri  ttt  ot  future  dUt  usmun. 


I  lUVM  now  slatvd  some  of  (he  ^rcat  fm  i*  rrlatini;  to  the 
uHgln  III  ('hrisllanily  of  wIimIi  we  linvc  dear  and  full 
prouf.  \Vi>  kniiw  wluii  tirid  whoti'  thin  religion  spmng 
tlDk  Wv  kiuiw  iu  Autlit>r,  urul  llio  uk'o  whom  he  em- 
|iiAy«d  AS  ihi'  (hit  pioixiifatoiik  of  hiM  diMtnnc.  We  know 
(he  griHil  fralure*  of  tlie  religion  as  tt  was  originally 
IhuuIiI  i  and,  slill  luorOi  we  havt:  (hi*  wnlinus  of  its  first 
liMt  nets,  by  which  its  |ire«  Ise  ilmiacter  is  pWcd  beyond 
doubt.  I  lutw  pttMeotl  to  Uy  before  you  some  of  the 
ai)|iUMeiUA  in  aupihut  of  (lirinliAnity  which  are  involved 
(n  or  Mir  fuiuulid  on  thene  latti.  I  must  tonlhic  myself 
to  A  lew,  ntul  wdl  si'lvct  lluiso  lo  whuh  some  justice  may 
Ih)  done  tn  the  toin|M«s  ol  a  discourse. 
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ift  DOC  oidy  sopaior  told,  bat 

a  pciipcnoM  arfaadi  fajs  beca  nc  aoiBas- 

Ctme,  hM  come  fbtdi  noie  bqghtlft  in  ftj|iuHiott  to  lie 
ppKKM  of  the  hginan  Bond. 

I  kooar.  indeed,  that,  at  the  ongia  %d  oar  tSa^aa,  the 
old  heathen  srordup  had  £dca  into  diimwitc  aewog  the 
cnfigbtcned  dasacs  throogh  the  Roman  Empbc^aad  «ai 
graduaDy  toeing  ttt  hold  on  the  populaoe.  Acoosdii^gily-, 
tome  have  pretended  that  Qmstuuutygiev  from  the  nuns 
of  the  ancient  Caitb.  Bat  thb  is  not  true ;  for  die  dectioe 
of  tlic  heathen  systems  was  the  product  of  causes  singu- 
larly adverse  to  the  origination  of  such  a  system  as 
Oiristianity.  One  cause  was  the  monstrous  depravity  of 
the  age,  which  led  multitudes  to  an  utter  scorn  of  reli- 
gion in  all  its  forms  and  restraints,  and  which  prepared 
others  to  exchange  their  own  worship  for  still  grosser  and 
more  licentious  Hupcrstitions,  particularly  for  the  magical 
arts  of  i^ypt  Surely  this  corruption  of  manners,  this 
wide-wasting  moral  jjcstiicnce,  will  not  be  coivsidered  by 
any  as  a  germ  of  the  Christian  religion.  Another  prin- 
cipal agent  in  loosening  the  foundations  of  the  old  systems 
was  Philosoj^hy — a  noble  effort  indeed  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, but  one  which  did  nothing  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Chrintianity.  The  most  popular  systems  of  philosophy 
at  the  birth  cf  Christianity  were  the  Sceptical  and  the 
Kpicurcan,  the  former  of  which  turned  religion  into  a 
jest,  denied  the  poiisibility  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  cast 
the  mind  on  an  ucean  of  doubt  in  regard  to  every  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  ;  wlijlst  the  latter  placed  happiness  in  ease, 
inculcated  a  calm  indifference  both  as  to  this  world  and 
the  next,  and  would  have  set  down  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  suflTcring  for  truth  and  duty,  as  abso- 
lute insanity.  Now  I  ask  in  what  single  point  do  these 
systems  touch  Christianity,  or  what  impulse  could  they 
have  given  to  its  invention  ?  There  was  indeed  another 
philosophical  sect  of  a  nobler  character;  I  mean  the 
Stoical.  This  maintained  that  virtue  was  the  supreme 
good,  and  it  certainly  nurtured  some  firm  and  lofty  spirits 
amidfit  the  despotism  which  then  ground  all  classes  in  the 
dust.  lUit  the  self  reliance,  sternness,  apathy,  and  pride 
of  the  Stoic,  his  defiance  and  scorn  of  mankind,  his  want 
of  symi>athy  with  human  suffering,  and  his  extravagant 
exaggerations  of  his  own  virtue,  placed  this  sect  in 
singular  opposition  to  Christianity  ;  so  that  our  religion 
might  have  soon  as  sprung  from  Scepticism  and  £pi- 
ctircam&m,  as  from  Stoicism.     There  was  another  system. 


if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name,  which  prevailed  in  Asia, 
and  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  often  called  the 
Oriental  philosophy.  But  this,  though  certainly  an  im- 
provement on  the  common  heathenism,  was  visionary  and 
mystical,  and  placed  happiness  iii  an  intuition  or  imme- 
diate perception  of  God^  which  was  to  he  gained  hy  con- 
templation and  ecstasies,  by  emaciation  of  the  body,  and 
desertion  of  the  world.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  infinitely 
removed  was  the  practical  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity 
from  this  spurious  sanctity  and  profitless  enthusiasm.  I 
repeal  it,  then,  that  the  various  causes  which  were  silently 
operating  against  the  established  heathen  systems  in  the 
time  of  Christ  had  no  tendency  to  suggest  and  spread 
such  a  religion  as  he  brought,  but  were  as  truly  hostile  to 
it  as  the  worst  forms  of  heathenism. 

We  cannot  find,  then,  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  the 
heathen  world.  Shall  we  look  for  it  in  the  Jewish  ?  This 
topic  is  too  familiar  to  need  much  exposition.  You  know 
the  character,  feelings,  expectations  of  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  ;  and  you  need 
not  be  told  that  a  system  more  opposed  to  the  Jewish 
mind  than  that  which  he  taught  cannot  be  imagined. 
There  was  nothing  friendly  to  it  in  the  soil  or  climate  of 
Judea.  As  easily  might  the  luxuriant  trees  of  our  forest 
spring  from  the  sands  of  an  Arabian  desert.  There  was 
never,  perhaps,  a  national  character  so  deeply  stamped  as 
the  JeM'ish.  Ages  after  ages  of  unparalleled  suffering 
have  done  little  to  wear  away  its  indelible  features.  In 
the  time  of  Jesus  the  whole  influence  of  education  and 
icligion  was  employed  to  fix  it  in  every  member  of  the 
State.  In  the  bosom  of  this  community,  and  among  its 
humblest  classes,  sprang  up  Christianity,  a  religion  as  un- 
fettered by  Jewish  prejudices,  as  untainted  by  the  earthly 
narrow  views  of  the  age,  as  if  it  had  come  from  another 
worid.  Judaism  was  all  around  it,  but  did  not  mar  it  by 
cne  trace,  or  sully  its  brightness  by  a  single  breath.  Can 
we  find,  then,  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  Jewish  any 
more  than  in  the  heathen  world  ? 

Christianity,  1  maintain,  was  not  the  growth  of  any  of 
the  circumstances,  principles,  or  feelings  of  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared.  In  truth,  one  of  the  great  distinc- 
tions of  the  Gospel  is,  that  it  did  not  grow.  The  concep- 
tion which  filled  the  mind  of  Jesus,  of  a  religion  more 
spiritual,  generous,  comprehensive,  and  unworldly  than 
Judaism,  and  destined  to  take  its  place,  was  not  of 
gradual  formation.  We  detect  no  signs  of  it,  and  no 
efforts  to  realise  it,  before  his  time;  nor  is  there  an 
.appearance of  its  having  been  gradually  matured  by  Jesus 
himself.  Christianity  was  delivered  from  the  first  in  its 
full  proportions,  in  a  style  of  singular  freedom  and  bold- 
ness, and  without  a  mark  of  painful  elaboration.  This 
suddenness  with  which  this  religion  broke  forth^  this 
maturity  of  the  system  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth, 
this  absence  of  gradual  development,  seems  to  me  a 
strong  mark  of  its  divine  original.  If  Christianity  be  a 
human  invention,  then  I  can  be  pointed  to  something  in 
the  history  of  the  age  which  impelled  and  fitted  the  mind 
of  its  author  to  its  production;  then  I  shall  be  able  to  find 
some  germ  of  it,  some  approximation  to  it,  in  the  slate  of 
things  amidst  which  it  first  appeared.  How  was  it  that 
from  thick  darkness  there  burst  forth  at  once  meridian 
light?  Were  I  told  that  the  sciences  of  the  civilised 
world  had  sprung  up  to  perfection  at  once,  amidst  a 
barbarous  horde,  I  should  pronounce  it  incredible.  Nor 
can  I  easily  believe  that  Christianity-  the  religion  of 
unbounded  love,  a  religion  which  broke  down  the  barrier 


between   Jew  and   Gentile,   and   the   barriers    between 

nations,  which  proclaimed  one  Universal  Father,  which 
abolished  forms,  and  substituted  the  worship  of  the  soul, 
which  condemned  alike  the  false  greatness  of  the  Roman 
and  the  false  holiness  of  the  Jew,  and  which  taught  an 
cle%'ation  of  virtue  that  the  growing  knowledge  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  has  made  more  admirable — I  say,  I  cannot 
easily  believe  that  such  a  religion  was  suddenly,  imme- 
diately struck  out  by  human  ingenuity,  among  a  people 
distinguished  by  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  spirit,  by 
superstitious  reliance  on  outward  worship,  by  hatred  and 
scorn  of  other  nations,  and  by  the  proud,  impatient  hope 
of  soon  bending  all  nations  to  ihcir  sway. 

Christianity,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  the  growth  of  the  age 
in  which  ita[>peared.  It  had  no  sympathy  with  that  age. 
It  was  the  echo  of  no  sect  or  people.  It  stood  alone  at 
the  moment  of  its  birth.  It  used  not  a  word  of  concilia- 
tion. It  stooped  to  no  error  or  passion.  It  had  its  own. 
tone — the  tone  of  authority  and  superiority  to  the  world. 
It  struck  at  the  root  of  what  was  everj'where  called  glory, 
reversed  the  judgments  of  all  former  ages,  passed  a  con- 
demning sentence  on  the  idols  of  this  world's  admiration, 
and  held  forth,  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  a  spirit 
of  love,  so  pure  and  divine,  so  free  and  full,  so  mild  and 
forgivingj  so  invincible  in  fortitudCj  yet  so  tender  in  its 
sympathies,  that  even  now  few  comprehend  it  in  its  extent 
and  elevation.  Such  a  religion  had  not  its  origin  in  this 
world,  I  have  thus  sought  to  unfold  one  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  Its  incongruity  with  the  age  of  its  birth,  its 
freedom  from  earthly  mixtures,  its  original,  unborrowed 
solitary  greatness,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  it  broke 
forth  amidst  the  general  gloom — these  are  to  me  strong 
indications  of  its  divine  descent.  I  cannot  reconcile  them 
with  a  human  origin. 

II.  Having  stated  the  argument  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, derived  from  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  it 
by  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  I  pro- 
ceed, in  the  second  place,  to  obsen-e  that  it  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  of  the  motives  which  instigate  men 
to  the  fabrication  of  religions.  Its  aims  and  objects  are 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  imposture.  They  are  pure, 
lofty,  and  worthy  of  the  most  illustrious  delegate  of 
heaven.  This  argument  deserves  to  be  unfolded  with 
some  particularity. 

Men  act  from  Motives.  The  inventors  of  religion  have 
purposes  to  answer  hy  ihem.  Some  systems  have  been 
framed  by  legislators  to  procure  reverence  to  their  laws, 
to  bow  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  civil  power;  and 
some  have  been  forged  by  priests,  to  establish  their  sway 
over  the  multitude,  to  form  themselves  into  a  dominant 
caste,  and  to  extort  the  wealth  of  the  industrious.  Now, 
I  afllrm  tliat  Christianity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  selfish, 
ambitious,  earthly  motive.  It  is  suited  to  no  private  end. 
Its  purpose  is  generous  and  elevated,  and  thus  bears 
witness  to  its  heavenly  origin. 

The  great  object  which  has  seduced  men  to  pretend  to 
inspiration,  and  to  spread  false  religions,  has  been  Power, 
in  one  fomi  or  another — sometimes  political  power,  some- 
times spiritual,  sometimes  both.  Is  Christianity  to  be 
explained  hy  this  selfish  aim  ?  I  answer.  No.  I  affirm 
that  the  love  of  power  is  the  last  princijde  to  be  charged 
on  the  Founder  of  our  religion,  Christianity  is  distin- 
guished by  nothing  more  than  by  its  earnest  enforcement 
of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,  and  by  its  uncompromising 
reprobation  of  that  passion  for  dominion  which  had  in  all 
ages  made  the  many  the  prey  of  the  few,  and  had  been 
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worshipped  as  the  attribute  and  impulse  of  the  greatest 
minds.  Its  tone  on  this  subject  was  original  and  alto- 
gether its  owa  Jesus  felt,  as  none  had  felt  before  and 
as  few  feel  now,  the  baseness  of  selfish  ambition,  and  the 
grandeur  of  that  benevolence  which  waives  every  mark  of 
superiority,  that  it  may  more  cHcctually  bless  mankind. 
He  taught  this  lesson,  not  only  in  the  boldest  language, 
but,  accommodating  himself  to  the  emblematical  mcxle  of 
religious  instruction  prevalent  in  the  East,  he  set  before 
his  disciples  a  little  child  as  their  jiattern,  and  himself 
washed  their  feet.  His  whole  life  was  a  commentary  on 
his  teaching.  Not  a  trace  of  the  passion  for  distinction 
and  sway  can  be  detected  in  the  artless  narratives  of  his 
historians.  He  wore  no  badge  of  superiority,  exacted  no 
signs  of  homage,  coveted  no  attentions,  resented  no 
neglect.  He  discouraged  the  ruler  who  prostrated  him- 
self before  him  with  flattering  salutations,  but  received 
with  affectionate  sensibilily  the  penitent  who  bathed  his 
feet  with  her  tears.  He  lived  with  his  obscure  disciples 
as  a  friend,  and  mixed  freely  with  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. He  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  scorn,  and 
advanced  to  meet  a  death  more  suited  than  any  other 
imaginable  event  to  entail  infamy  on  his  name.  Stronger 
marks  of  an  infinite  superiority  to  what  the  world  calls 
glory  cannot  be  conceived  than  wc  meet  in  the  history  of 
Jesus. 

I  have  named  two  kinds  of  power,  Political  and  Spi- 
ritual, as  the  ordinar)'  objects  of  false  religions.  I  wish 
to  show  you  more  j>articularly  the  elevation  of  (Chris- 
tianity above  these  aims.  That  the  Gospel  was  not 
framed  for  political  purposes  is  too  plain  to  require  proof; 
but  Its  peculiarity  in  this  respect  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. In  ancient  times  religion  was  everj-where  a 
national  concern.  In  Judea  the  union  between  religion 
and  government  was  singularly  close,  and  political  sove- 
reignty was  one  of  the  chief  splendours  with  which 
the  Jewish  imagination  had  surrounded  the  expected 
Messiah.  That  in  such  an  age  and  country  a  religion 
should  arise  which  hardly  seems  to  know  that  Govern- 
ment exists;  which  makes  no  reference  to  it  except  in  a 
few  general  inculcations  of  obedience  to  the  civil  powers; 
which  says  not  a  word  nor  throws  out  a  hint  of  allying 
itself  with  the  State;  which  assumes  to  itself  no  control 
of  political  affairs,  and  intermeddles  with  no  public  con- 
cerns ;  which  has  no  tendency,  however  indirect,  to  accu- 
mulate power  in  (Kirticular  hands  ;  which  provides  no 
form  of  national  worship  as  a  substitute  for  those  which 
it  was  intended  to  destroy ;  and  which  treats  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  office  as  worthless  in  comparison 
with  moral  influence  and  an  unostentatious  charily;  — 
that  such  a  religion  should  spring  up  in  such  a  state  of 
the  world  is  a  remarkable  fact.  Wc  here  see  a  broad 
line  between  Christianity  and  other  systems,  and  a  striking 
proof  of  its  originality  and  ele\*alion.  Other  systems 
were  framed  for  communities ;  Christianity  approached 
men  as  Individuals.  It  proposed,  not  the  glory  of  the 
State,  but  the  perfection  of  the  individual  mind  So  far 
from  being  contrived  to  build  up  political  iK>wcr,  Chris- 
tianity* tends  to  reduce  and  gradually  to  supplant  it,  by 
teaching  men  to  substitute  the  sway  of  truth  and  love  for 
menace  and  force ;  by  spreading  through  all  ranks  a 
feeling  of  brotherhood  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  domination ;  and  by  esuiblishing  principles  which 
nourish  self-respect  in  every  human  being,  and  teach  the 
obscurest  to  look  with  an  undazzled  eye  on  the  most 
powerful  of  their  race. 


Christianity  bears  no  mark  of  the  hands  of  a  politician. 
One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  extinguish  the  very  spirit 
which  the  ambitious  statesman  most  anxiously  cherishes, 
and  on  which  he  founds  his  success.  It  proscribes  a 
narrow  patriotism,  shows  no  mercy  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, requires  its  disciples  to  love  other  countries  as 
truly  as  their  own,  and  enjoins  a  spirit  of  peace  and  for- 
bearance in  language  so  broad  and  earnest,  that  not  a 
few  of  its  professors  consider  war  in  every  shape  and 
under  all  circumstances  as  a  crime.  The  hostility  be- 
tween Christianity  and  all  the  political  maxims  of  that 
age  cannot  easily  be  comprehended  at  the  present  day. 
No  doctrines  were  then  so  rooted  as  that  conquest  was 
the  chief  interest  of  a  nation,  and  that  an  exclusive 
patriotism  was  the  first  and  noblest  of  social  virtues. 
Christianity,  in  loosening  the  tie  which  bound  man  to 
the  State,  that  it  might  connect  him  with  his  race,  op- 
posed itself  to  what  was  deemed  the  vital  principle  of 
national  safety  and  grandeur,  and  commenced  a  political 
revolution  as  original  and  unsparing  as  the  religious  and 
moral  reform  at  which  it  aimed. 

Christianity,  then,  was  nut  framed  for  political  pur- 
j^oses.  But  I  shall  he  asked  whether  it  stands  equally 
clear  of  the  charge  of  being  intended  to  accumulate 
spiritual  power.  Some  may  ask,  whether  its  Founder 
was  not  instigated  by  the  passion  for  religious  domi- 
nation- whether  he  did  not  aim  to  subdue  men's  minds 
to  dictate  to  the  faith  of  the  worldj  to  make  himself  the 
leader  of  a  spreading  sect,  to  stamp  his  name  as  a  pro- 
])het  on  human  history,  and  thus  to  secure  the  prostra- 
tion of  multitudes  to  his  will,  more  abject  and  entire 
than  kings  and  conquerors  can  achieve. 

To  this  I  might  reply  by  what  I  have  said  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  and  of  the  sjHrit  of  his  religion.  It 
is  plain  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  had  a  perception 
quite  peculiar  to  himself  of  the  moral  beauty  and  great- 
ness of  a  disinterested,  meek,  and  self-sacrificing  spirit ; 
and  such  a  person  was  not  likely  to  meditate  the  subju- 
gation of  the  world  to  himself.  But,  leaving  this  topic,  I 
observe  that,  on  examining  Christianity,  we  discover  none 
of  the  features  of  a  religion  framed  for  spiritual  domina- 
tion. One  of  the  infallible  marks  of  such  a  system  is, 
that  it  makes  some  terms  with  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  men.  It  does  not — cannot — provoke  and  ally 
against  itself  all  the  powers,  whether  civil  or  religious,  of 
the  world-  Christianity  was  throughout  uncompromising 
and  exasperating,  and  threw  itself  in  the  way  of  hatred 
and  scorn.  Such  a  system  was  anything  but  a  scheme 
for  seizing  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  mark  of  a  religion  wliich  springs  from 
the  love  of  spiritual  domination.  It  infuses  a  servile 
spirit.  Its  author,  desirous  to  stamp  his  name  and  image 
on  his  followers,  has  an  interest  in  curbing  the  free  acricm 
of  their  minds,  imposes  on  them  arbitrary  doctrines, 
fastens  on  them  badges  which  may  separate  them  from 
others,  and  besets  them  with  rules,  forms,  and  distinctive 
observances,  which  may  perpetually  remind  them  of  their 
relation  to  their  chief  Now,  I  see  nothing  in  Christianity 
of  this  enslaving  legislation.  It  has  but  one  aim,  which 
is,  not  to  exalt  its  teacher,  but  to  improve  the  disciple ; 
not  to  fasten  Christ's  name  on  mankind,  but  to  breathe 
into  them  his  spirit  of  universal  love.  Christianity  is  not 
a  religion  of  forms.  It  has  but  two  ceremonies,  as  simple 
as  they  arc  expressive;  and  these  hold  so  subordinate  a 
place  in  the  New  Testament  that  some  of  the  best  Chris- 
tians   question    or    deny   their    permanent    obligation. 
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Neither  is  it  a  narrow  creed,  or  a  mass  of  doctrines 
which  find  no  support  in  our  rational  nature.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  great,  universal,  immutable  principles, 
which  reason  and  conscience,  as  far  as  they  are  unfolded, 
adopt  and  rejoice  in  as  their  own  everlasting  laws,  and 
which  open  perpetually  enlarging  views  to  the  mind.  As 
far  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  am  free.  My  religion  lays  on 
nie  not  one  chain.  It  does  not  prescribe  a  certain  range 
for  my  mind  beyond  which  nothing  can  be  learned.  It 
speaks  of  God  as  the  Universal  Father,  and  sends  me  to 
all  his  works  for  instructioa  It  does  not  hem  me  round 
with  a  mechanical  ritual,  does  not  enjoin  forms,  attitudes, 
and  hours  of  prayer,  docs  not  descend  to  details  of  dress 
and  food,  does  not  put  on  me  one  outward  badge.  It 
teaches  and  enkindles  love  to  (iod,  but  commands  no 
precise  expressions  of  this  sentiment.  It  jirescribes 
l^rayer;  but  lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  prayer  of  the 
closet,  and  treats  all  worship  as  worthless  but  that  of  the 
mind  and  heart  It  teaches  us  to  do  good,  but  leaves  us 
to  devise  for  ourselves  the  means  by  which  we  may  best 
serve  mankind.  In  a  word,  the  whole  religion  of  Christ 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  majikind, 
and  it  leaves  the  individual  to  cherish  and  cNpress  this 
spirit  by  the  methods  most  accordant  with  his  own  condi- 
tion and  pecuhar  mind.  Christianity  is  eminently  the 
religion  of  freedom.  The  views  which  it  gives  of  the 
parental,  impartial,  universal  goodness  of  God,  and  of  the 
equal  right  of  every  human  being  to  inquire  into  his  will, 
and  its  inculcations  of  candour,  forbearance,  and  mutual 
respect,  contribute  alike  to  freedom  of  thought  and  en- 
largement of  the  heart.  I  repeat  it,  Christianity  lays  on 
me  no  chains.  It  is  anything  but  a  contri\-ance  for 
.s|nrilual  domination. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that  Christianity,  if 
judged  by  its  history,  has  no  claim  to  the  honourable  title 
of  a  religion  of  liberty.  1  shall  be  told  that  no  system  of 
heathenism  ever  weighed  more  oppressively  on  men's 
souls;  that  the  Christian  ministry' has  trained  tyrants,  who 
have  tortured,  now  the  body  with  material  lire,  and  now 
the  mind  with  the  dread  of  fiercer  flames,  and  who  have 
proscribed  and  punished  free  thought  and  free  speech  as 
the  worst  of  crimes.  I  have  no  disposition  to  soften  the 
features  of  priestly  oppression  ;  but  I  say,  let  not  Christi- 
anity be  made  to  answer  for  it.  Christianity  gives  its 
ministers  no  such  power.  They  have  usurped  it  in  the 
face  of  the  sternest  prohibitions,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  their  Master.  Christianity  institutes  no 
priesthood,  in  the  original  and  proi>er  sense  of  that  word. 
It  has  not  the  name  of  priest  among  its  officers  ;  nor  does 
it  confer  a  shadow  of  priestly  power.  It  invests  no  class 
of  men  with  peculiar  sanctity,  ascribing  to  their  interces- 
sions a  special  influence  over  God,  or  suspending  the 
salvation  of  the  private  Christian  on  ceremonies  which 
they  alone  can  administer.  Jesus  indeed  appointed 
twelve  of  his  immediate  disciples  to  be  the  great  instru- 
ments of  propagating  his  religion  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  their  office.  They  went  forth  to  make 
known  through  all  nations  the  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  truth  they  spread 
freely  and  without  reserve.  They  did  not  give  it  as  a 
mysterj'to  a  few  who  were  to  succeed  them  in  their  office, 
and  according  to  whose  direction  it  was  to  be  imf>artcd  I 
to  others.  They  communicated  it  to  the  whole  body  of 
converts,  to  be  their  equal  and  common  property,  thus 
securing  to  all  the  invaluable  rights  of  tlve  mind.  It  is 
true  they  appointed  ministers  or  teachers  in  the  t'arious 


congregations  which  they  formed ;  and  in  that  early  age. 
when  the  religion  was  new  and  unknown,  and  when  oral 
teaching  was  the  only  mode  of  communicating  it,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  way  for  its  diffusion  but  this 
appointment  of  the  most  enlightened  disciples  to  the  work 
of  instruction.  Hut  the  New  Testament  nowhere  inti- 
mates that  these  men  were  to  monopolise  the  privilege  of 
studying  their  religion  or  of  teaching  it  to  others.  Not  a 
single  man  can  Haim  under  Christianity  the  right  to 
intiTprct  it  exclusively  or  to  impose  his  inter[jretation  on 
his  brethren.  The  Christian  minister  enjoys  no  nearer 
access  to  God,  and  no  promise  of  more  immediate  illumi- 
nation, than  other  men.  He  is  not  entrusted  with  the 
Christian  records  more  than  they,  and  by  these  records 
it  is  both  their  right  and  duly  to  try  his  instructions.  I 
have  here  pointed  out  a  noble  peculiarity  of  Christianity. 
It  is  the  religion  of  liberty.  It  is  in  no  degree  tainted 
with  the  pa.ssion  for  spiritual  power.  "  Call  no  man 
master,  for  ye  arc  all  brethren,"  is  its  free  and  generous 
inculcation,  and  to  every  form  of  freedom  it  is  a  friend 
and  defence. 

We  have  seen  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  traced  to 
the  love  of  power,  that  master  passion  in  the  authc»rs  of 
false  religions.  I  add,  th^t  no  other  object  of  a  selfish 
nature,  could  have  led  to  its  invention.  The  (inspel  is 
not  of  this  w^orld.  At  the  time  of  its  origin  no  ingenuity 
could  have  brought  it  to  bear  on  any  private  or  worldly 
interest  Its  spirit  is  self-denial.  Wealth,  case,  and 
honours  it  counts  among  the  chief  perils  of  life,  and  it 
insists  on  no  duty  more  earnestly  than  on  that  of  putting 
them  to  hazard  and  casting  them  from  us  if  the  cause  of 
truth  and  humanity  so  retjuire.  And  these  maxims  were 
not  mere  speculations  or  rhetorical  commonplaces  in  the 
times  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  'Hie  first  propagators 
of  Christianity  were  called  upon  to  pracrise  what  they 
preached,  to  forego  every  interest  on  its  account  They 
could  not  but  foreknow  that  a  religion  so  uncompromising 
and  pure  would  array  against  them  the  world.  They  did 
not  merely  take  the  chance  of  suffering,  but  were  sure 
that  the  whole  weight  of  scorn,  pain,  and  worldly  perse- 
cution would  descend  on  their  heads.  How  inexplicable, 
then,  is  Christianity  by  any  selfish  object  or  any  low 
aim? 

The  Gospel  has  but  one  object,  and  that  too  plain  to 
be  mistaken.  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  we  see  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  aim.  There  is  no  lurking  purpose, 
no  by-end,  betraying  itself  through  attempts  to  disguise  it 
A  perfect  singleness  of  design  runs  through  the  records  of 
the  religion,  and  is  no  mean  evidence  of  their  truth.  This 
end  of  Christianity  is  the  moral  perfection  of  the  human 
soul.  It  aims  and  it  tends,  in  all  its  doctrines,  precepts, 
and  promises,  to  rescue  men  from  the  power  of  moral 
evil;  to  unite  them  to  God  by  filial  love,  and  to  one 
another  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood;  to  inspire  them 
with  a  philanthropy  as  meek  and  unconquerable  as  that 
of  Christ ;  and  to  kindle  intense  desire,  hoi>e,  and  pursuit 
of  celestial  and  immortal  virtue. 

And  now,  1  ask,  what  is  the  plain  inference  from  these 
views?  If  Christianity  can  be  traced  to  no  selfish  or 
worldly  motive — if  it  was  framed,  not  for  dominion,  not 
to  compass  any  i)rivate  purjwse,  but  to  raise  men  above 
themselves,  and  to  conform  them  to  God — can  wc  help 
pronouncing  it  worthy  of  God?  And  to  whom  but  to 
God  can  we  refer  its  origin?  Ought  we  not  to  recognise 
in  the  first  propagators  of  such  a  (aith  the  holiest  of  men, 
the  friends  of  their  race,  and  the  messengers  of  Heaven? 
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Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  repels  the  charge  of 
imposture.  It  carries  in  itself  the  ])roof  of  pure  inten- 
tiorL  Bad  men  could  not  have  conceived  it,  much  less 
have  adopted  it  ns  the  great  object  of  their  iivcs.  The 
H*]i>position  of  selfish  men  giving  up  every  private  interest 
to  spread  a  system  which  condemned  themselves,  and 
which  tended  only  to  purify  mankind,  is  an  absurdity  as 
j^ross  as  can  be  found  in  the  most  irrational  faith.  Chris- 
lianity,  therefore,  when  tried  by  its  Motives,  approves 
itself  to  be  of  God. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  another  and  very  important 
ground  of  my  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 
Its  truth  was  attested  by  miracles.  Its  first  teachers 
proved  themselves  the  ministers  of  God  by  supernatural 
works.  They  did  what  man  cannot  do,  what  bore  the 
impress  of  a  divine  power,  and  what  thus  sealed  the 
divinity  of  their  mission.  A  religion  so  attested  must  be 
true.  This  topic  is  a  great  one,  and  I  ask  your  patient 
attention  to  it. 

1  am  aware  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists  in  some 
minds  against  the  kind  of  evidence  which  I  have  now 
adduced.  Miracles  seem  to  them  to  carry  a  confutation 
in  themselves.  The  presumption  against  them  seems 
next  to  infinite.  In  this  respect,  the  present  times  differ 
from  the  past  There  have  been  ages  when  men  believed 
anything  and  everything  ;  and  the  more  monstrous  the 
story,  the  more  eagerly  was  it  received  by  the  credulous 
multitude.  In  the  progress  of  knowledge,  men  have 
rome  to  see  that  most  of  the  prodigies  and  su]>ernatunil 
events  in  which  their  forefathers  believed  were  fictions  of 
fancy,  or  fear,  or  imposture.  'I'he  light  of  knowledge 
has  put  to  flight  the  ghosts  and  witches  which  struck 
terror  into  earlier  times.  We  now  know  that  not  a  few 
of  the  appearances  in  the  heavens  which  appalled  nations, 
and  were  interpreted  as  precursors  of  divine  vengeance, 
were  natural  effects.  We  have  learned,  too,  that  a  highly 
excited  imagination  can  work  some  of  the  cures  once 
ascribed  to  magic;  and  the  lesson  taught  us  by  these 
natural  sohilions  of  apparent  miracles  is,  that  accounts  of 
S'jpcrnatural  evvnis  are  to  be  sifted  with  great  Jealousy, 
and  received  with  peculiar  care. 

Hut  the  result  of  this  new  light  thrown  on  nature  and 
histor>*  is,  that  some  are  disposed  to  discredit  all  miracles 
indiscriminately.  So  many  having  proved  groundless,  a 
sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  is  passed  on  all. 
The  human  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  has  jiasscd  from 
extreme  credulousness  to  the  excess  of  incredulity.  .Some 
persons  are  ever  hardy  enough  to  deride  the  very  idea  of 
a  miracle.  They  pronounce  the  order  of  nature  somc- 
Ifiing  fixed  and  immutable,  and  all  suspensions  of  it 
incredible.  This  prejudice,  for  such  it  is,  seems  to 
licserve  particular  attention  ;  for,  until  it  is  removed,  the 
evidences  of  Christian  miracles  will  have  little  weight. 
l.et  us  examine  it  patiently  and  impartially. 

The  sceptic  tells  me  that  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed. 
I  ask  him.  By  whom  or  by  what  is  it  fixed  ?  By  an  iron 
fate? — by  an  inflexible  necessity  ?  Does  not  nature  bear 
the  signature  of  an  intelligent  Cause?  Does  not  the 
«cry  idea  of  its  order  imply  an  ordaining  or  disposing 
Mind?  Docs  not  the  universe,  the  more  it  is  explored, 
bear  Increasing  testimony  to  a  Being  superior  to  ii.sclf  ? 
Then  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed  by  a  Will  which  can 
reverse  it  Then  a  power  equal  to  miracles  exists. 
Then  miracles  arc  not  incredible. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  God  indeed  can  work  miracles, 
but  that  he  wi//  not.     He  will  not  ?     And  how  does  the 


sceptic  know  this?  Has  God  so  told  him?  This  lan- 
guage does  not  become  a  being  of  our  limited  faculties  ; 
and  the  presuraptuousness  which  thus  makes  taws  for  the 
Creator,  and  restricts  his  agency  to  particular  modes,  is 
as  little  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy  as  of  religion. 

The  sceptic  sees  nothing  in  miracles  but  ground  of 
offence.  To  me,  they  seem  to  involve  in  their  very 
nature  a  truth  so  great,  so  vital,  that  I  am  not  only 
reconciled  to  ihem,  but  am  disposed  to  receive  joj'fully 
any  suRkient  proofs  of  their  having  been  i)erformed.  To 
the  sceptic,  no  principle  is  so  important  as  the  uniformity 
of  nature,  the  constancy  of  its  laws.  To  me,  there  is  a 
vastly  higher  truth,  to  which  miracles  hear  witness,  and 
to  which  I  welcome  their  aid.  What  I  wish  chiefly  to 
know  is,  that  Mind  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  universe; 
that  matter  is  its  instrument  and  slave ;  that  there  is  a 
Will  to  which  nature  can  oiTer  no  obstruction  :  that  God 
is  unshackled  by  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  controls 
Lheni  at  his  pleasure.  This  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
Divine  Mind  over  the  imiverse  is  the  only  foundation  of 
hope  for  the  triumph  of  the  human  mind  over  matter, 
over  physical  influences,  over  imperfection  and  death. 
Now,  it  is  plain  that  the  strong  impressions  which  we 
receive  through  the  senses  from  the  material  creation, 
joined  to  our  experience  of  its  regularity,  and  to  our 
instinctive  trust  in  tts  future  uniformity,  do  obscure  this 
supremacy  of  God,  do  tempt  us  to  ascribe  a  kind  of 
omnipotence  to  nature's  laws,  and  to  limit  our  hoi>es  to 
the  good  whic!i  is  promised  by  these.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  men  to  attach  the  idea  of  necessity  to  an 
unchanging  regularity  of  operation,  and  to  imagine 
bounds  to  a  being  who  keeps  one  undeviating  path,  or 
who  repeats  himself  perpetually.  Hence  I  say  that  I 
rejoice  in  miracles.  They  show  and  assert  the  supremacy 
of  Mind  in  the  universe.  They  manifest  a  spiritual 
power  which  is  in  no  degree  enthmlled  by  the  laws  of 
matter.  I  rejoice  in  these  witnesses  to  so  great  a  truth. 
I  rejoice  in  whatever  proves  that  this  order  of  nature, 
which  so  often  weighs  on  me  as  a  chain,  and  which  con- 
tains no  promise  of  my  perfection,  is  not  supreme  and 
immuiabJe,  and  that  the  Creator  is  not  restricted  to  the 
narrow  modes  of  oi>eralion  with  which  I  am  most 
fam  ibar 

Perhaps  the  form  in  which  the  objection  to  miracles  is 
most  frequently  expressed,  is  the  following.  "  It  is 
derogatory,"  says  the  sceptic,  "  to  the  perfect  wisdom  of 
God,  to  suppose  Him  to  break  in  ui>on  the  order  of  his 
own  works.  It  is  only  the  unskilful  artist  who  is  obliged 
to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  machine  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  its  defects,  and  of  giving  it  a  new  impulse  by 
an  immediate  agency."  To  this  objection  I  reply  that  il 
]>rocecds  on  false  ideas  of  God  and  of  the  creation.  God 
is  not  an  artist,  but  a  Moral  Parent  and  Governor;  nor  is 
the  creation  a  machine.  If  it  were,  it  might  be  tirged 
with  greater  s[>eciousness  that  miracles  cannot  be  needed 
or  required.  One  of  the  most  striking  views  of  the 
creation  is  the  contra.st  or  ojiposition  of  the  elements  of 
which  it  consists.  It  includes  not  only  matter  but  mind 
— not  only  lifeless  and  unconscious  masses,  but  rational 
beings,  free  agents  ;  and  these  are  its  noblest  parts  and 
ultimate  objects.  The  material  universe  was  framed  not 
f<)r  itself,  but  for  these.  Its  order  was  not  appointed  for 
its  own  sake,  but  to  instruct  and  improve  a  higher  rank 
of  beings,  the  intelligent  olTs[iring  of  God  ;  and  whenever 
a  dejxirlure  from  this  order — that  is,  whenever  miraculous 
agency  can  contribute  to  the  growth  and  perfection   of 
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his  intelligent  creatures — it  is  demanded  by  his  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  all  his  attributes.  \i  the  Supreme  Being 
proposed  only  such  ends  as  mechanism  can  produce, 
then  He  might  have  framed  a  machincr)'  so  perfect  and 
sure  as  to  need  no  suspension  of  its  ordinary  movements. 
But  He  has  an  inconi[>arably  nobler  end.  His  great 
purpose  is  to  educate,  to  rescue  from  evil,  to  carry  for- 
ward for  ever,  the  free  rational  mind  or  soul ;  and  who 
thai  understands  what  a  free  mind  is,  and  what  a  variety 
of  teaching  ajid  discipline  it  requires,  will  presume  to 
affirm  that  no  lights  or  aids  but  such  as  come  to  it 
through  an  invariable  order  of  nature,  are  necessary*  to 
unfold  it  ? 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  miracles,  as  I 
apprehend,  would  be  removed  if  we  were  to  consider 
more  particularly  that  the  chief  distinction  of  intelligent 
beinys  is  Moral  Freedom,  the  power  of  determining 
themselves  to  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  consequently  the 
power  of  involving  themselves  in  great  misery.  When 
God  made  man,  He  framed  not  a  machine,  but  a  free 
being,  who  was  to  rise  or  fall  according  to  his  use  or 
abuse  of  his  powers.  This  capacity,  at  once  the  most 
glorious  and  the  most  fearful  which  we  can  conceive, 
shows  us  how  the  human  race  may  have  come  into  a 
condition  to  which  the  illumination  of  nature  was  in- 
adequate. In  trutht  the  more  we  consider  the  freedom 
of  intelligent  beings,  the  more  we  shall  question  the 
possibility  of  establishing  an  uncliangeable  order  which 
will  meet  fully  all  their  wants;  for  such  bemgs,  having 
of  necessity  a  wide  range  of  action,  may  bring  them- 
selves into  a  vast  variety  of  conditions,  and  of  course 
may  come  to  need  a  relid"  not  contained  in  the  resources 
of  nature.  The  history  of  the  human  race  illustrates 
these  truths.  At  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
human  family  were  plunged  into  gross  and  debasing 
error,  and  the  light  of  nature  had  not  served  for  ages  to 
guide  them  back  to  truth.  Philosophy  has  done  its 
best,  and  failed-  A  new  element,  a  new  power,  seems  to 
have  been  wanting  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  That 
in  such  an  exigency  miraculous  aid  should  be  imparted 
accords  with  our  best  views  of  God.  I  re])eat  it — were 
men  mechanical  beings,  an  undeviating  order  of  nature 
might  meet  all  their  wants.  They  are  free  beings,  who  bear 
a  moral  relation  to  God,  and  as  such  may  need,  and  are 
worthy  of,  a  more  various  and  sf>ecial  care  than  is  ex- 
tended over  the  irrational  creation. 

W'hcn  I  examine  nature,  I  see  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  was  not  intended  by  God  to  be  the  only  method 
of  instructing  and  improving  mankind.  I  see  reasons, 
as  I  think,  why  its  order  or  regular  course  should  be 
occasionally  suspended,  and  why  revelation  should  be 
joined  to  it  in  the  work  of  carr)'ing  forward  Uie  race. 
I  can  offer  only  a  few  considerations  on  this  point,  but 
they  seem  to  me  worthy  of  serious  attention.  The  first 
is,  that  a  fixed  invariable  order  of  nature  does  not  give 
us  some  views  of  God  which  are  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  or  at  least  it  does  not  give  them  with  thai 
distinctness  which  we  all  desire.  It  revc^ils  Him  as  the 
Universal  Sovereign  who  provides  for  the  whole  or  for 
the  general  weal,  but  not  with  sufficient  clearness  as  a 
tender  Father,  interested  in  the  Individual.  1  see,  in 
this  fixed  order,  his  care  of  the  race,  but  not  his  constant 
boundless  concern  for  myself.  Nature  speaks  of  a 
general  Divinity,  not  of  the  Friend  and  Benefactor  of 
each  living  soul.  This  is  a  necessary  defect  attending 
an  inflexible  unvar)'ing  administration  by  general  laws ; 


and  it  seems  to  require  that  God,  to  cirry  forward  the  race, 
should  reveal  Himself  by  some  other  manner  than  by 
general  laws.  No  conviction  is  more  important  to  human 
improvement  that  that  of  God's  paternal  interest  in  every 
human  being ;  and  how  can  He  communicate  this  per- 
suasion so  effectually  as  by  suspending  nature's  order,  to 
teach,  through  an  inspired  messenger,  his  paternal  love  } 

My  second  remark  is,  that,  whilst  nature  teaches  many 
important  lessons,  it  is  not  a  direct  urgent  teacher.  Its 
truths  are  not  prominent,  and  consequently  men  may 
neglect  it,  and  place  themselves  beyond  its  influence. 
For  example,  nature  holds  out  the  doctrine  of  One  God, 
but  does  not  compel  attention  to  it.  God's  name  is  not 
written  in  the  sky  in  letters  of  light  which  all  nations 
must  read,  nor  sounded  abroad  in  a  voice  deep  and 
awful  as  thunders,  so  that  all  must  hear.  Nature  is  a 
gentle — I  had  almost  said  a  reserved — teacher,  demand- 
ing patient  thought  in  the  learner,  and  may  therefore  be 
unheeded.  Men  may  easily  shut  their  ears  and  harden 
their  hearts  against  its  testimony  to  God.  Accordingly 
we  learn  that,  at  Christ's  coming,  almost  all  nations  had 
lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  glor>'  of  the  Creator,  and 
given  themselves  up  to  gross  superstitions.  To  such  a 
condition  of  the  world  nature's  indirect  and  unimposing 
mode  of  instruction  is  not  filled,  and  thus  it  furnishes 
a  reason  for  a  more  immediate  and  impressive  teaching. 
In  such  a  season  of  moral  darkness,  was  it  not  worthy  of 
God  lo  kindle  another  and  more  quickening  beam  ? 
\Vhen  the  long  repeated  and  almost  monotonous  lan- 
guage of  creation  was  not  heard,  was  it  unworthy  of  God 
to  speak  with  a  new  and  more  startling  voice  ?  What 
fitter  method  was  there  for  rousing  those  whom  nature's 
quiet  regularity  could  not  teach,  than  to  interrupt  its 
usual  course  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  reason  for  expecting  revelation 
to  be  added  lo  the  light  of  nature.  Nature,  I  have 
said,  is  not  a  direct  or  urgent  teacher,  and  men  may 
place  themselves  beyond  its  voice.  I  say,  thirdly,  that 
there  is  one  great  point,  on  which  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned to  know  the  truth,  and  which  is  yet  taught  so 
indistinctly  by  nature,  that  men,  however  disposed  lo 
learn,  cannot  by  thai  light  alone  obtain  full  conviction. 
What,  let  me  ask,  is  the  question  in  which  each  nian  has 
the  deepest  interest  ?  It  is  this  :  Arc  we  to  live  again  ;  or 
is  this  hfe  all?  Does  the  princi])le  of  thought  perish 
with  the  body,  or  does  it  survive?  And  if  it  sur\'ive, 
where — how — in  what  condition — under  what  law? 
There  is  an  inward  voice  which  speaks  of  judgment  to 
come.  Will  judgment  indeed  come  ?  and  if  so,  what 
award  may  we  hope  or  fear  ?  The  future  state  of  man 
—  ihis  is  the  great  question  forced  on  us  by  our  chang- 
ing life  and  by  approaching  death.  I  will  not  say  that 
on  this  topic,  nature  throws  no  light.  1  think  it  does ; 
and  this  light  continually  grows  brighter  to  thum  whose 
eyes  revelation  has  couched  and  made  strong  to  see.  But 
nature  alone  does  not  meet  our  wants.  I  might  prove 
this  by  referring  you  lo  the  ages  preceding  Christ,  when 
the  anxious  spirit  of  man  constantly  sought  to  penetrate 
the  gloom  beyond  the  grave — when  imagination  and 
philosophy  alike  plunged  into  the  future,  but  found  no 
resting-place.  But  every  man  must  feel  that,  left  lo 
nature  as  his  only  guide,  he  must  wander  in  doubt  as  to 
tlie  life  to  come.  Where  but  from  God  Himself  can  I 
learn  my  destination  ?  I  ask  at  the  mouth  of  the  tomb 
for  intelligence  of  the  departed,  and  the  tomb  gives  me 
no  reply.     I  examine  the  various  regions  of  nature,  but  I 
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When  I  plarc  Kidc  by  side  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  and 
ihc  j>r(Khgic<»  of  heathenism,  I  sec  that  they  can  no  more 
be  compared  with  one  another  than  the  machinery  and 
mock  thunders  of  the  theatre  can  be  likened  to  the  awful 
and  beneficent  powers  of  the  universe. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  miracles,  I  have  aimed 
chiefly  to  meet  those  general  objections  by  which  many 
arc  prejudiced  again^  supernatural  interpositions  unirer- 
uily,  and  are  disinclined  to  weigh  any  proof  in  their 
support  Hoping  that  this  weak  scepticism  has  been 
shown  to  want  foundation  in  nature  and  reason,  I  proceed 
now  to  istate  more  particularly  the  princii>al  grounds  on 
whirh  I  iKrlicvc  that  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus  and 
the  first  propigators  of  Christianity  were  actually  wrought 
in  attcsution  of  iu  truth. 

The  evidences  of  facts  arc  of  two  kinds,  presumptive 
and  direct,  and  both  meet  in  support  of  Christian  miracles. 
First,  there  are  strong  presumptions  in  its  favour.  To 
this  class  of  proofs  belong  the  views  already  given  of  the 
accordance  of  revelation  and  miracles  with  the  wants  and 
principles  of  human  nature,  with  the  perfections  of  God, 
with  HLs  relitions  to  His  human  family,  and  with  His 
ordinary  providence.  These  1  need  not  repeat,  I  will 
only  observe  that  a  strong  presumption  in  support  of  the 
miracles  arises  from  the  importance  of  the  religion  to 
which  they  belong.  If  I  were  told  of  supernatural  works 
iKrrformed  to  prove  that  three  are  more  than  one,  or  that 
human  life  requires  food  for  its  support,  I  should  know 
that  they  were  false.  The  presumption  against  them 
would  be  invincible.  The  Author  of  nature  could  never 
supcrvrdc  its  wise  and  stupendous  order  to  teach  what 
falls  within  the  knowledge  of  every  child  Extraordinary 
interpositions  of  God  suppose  that  truths  of  extraordinary 
dignity  and  beneficence  are  to  be  imparted.  Now,  in 
^Christianity,  I  find  truths  of  transcendent  imi>ortance, 
which  throw  into  shade  all  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
which  give  a  new  character,  aim,  and  interest  to  our 
existence.  Here  is  a  fit  occasion  for  supernatural  inter- 
IKisition.  A  presumption  exists  in  favour  of  miracles,  by 
which  a  religion  so  worthy  of  God  is  sustained 

But  a  presumption  in  favour  of  farts  is  not  enough. 
It,  indeed,  adds  much  force  to  the  direct  proofs;  still 
these  arc  needed,  nor  are  they  wanting  to  Christianity. 
The  direct  proofs  of  facts  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds;  they 
c(msist  of  testimony,  oral  or  written,  and  of  effects,  traces, 
monuments,  which  the  facts  have  left  behind  them.  The 
Christian  miracles  are  supported  by  both.  We  have,  first, 
the  most  unexceptionable  Testimony,  nothing  less  than 
that  of  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses,  of  the  com- 
panions of  Jesus,  and  the  first  propagators  of  his  religion. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  men  who  could  not  have  been 
deceived  as  to  the  farts  which  they  rei>ort;  who  bore  their 
witness  amidst  perils  and  iM.Tseculions;  who  bore  it  on 
the  very  sjMJt  where  their  Master  lived  and  died;  who 
had  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose,  if  their  testi- 
mony were  false;  whose  writings  breathe  the  sinccrest 
love  of  virtue  and  of  mankind;  and  who  at  last  sealed 
their  attestations  with  their  blood  More  unexception- 
able witnesses  to  facta  cannot  be  produced  or  con- 
ceived. 

Do  you  say,  "These  witnesses  lived  ages  ago;  could 
we  hear  lhe»c  accounts  from  their  own  lips,  we  should  be 
satisfied?**  I  answer,  You  have  something  better  than 
their  own  lipt,  or  than  their  own  word  taken  alone.  You 
ha^T,  as  ha%  Inxn  proved,  their  writings.  Perhaps  you 
hear  with  some  surprise  that  a  book  may  be  a  better  wit- 


ness than  its  author;  bat  nothing  is  more  true,  and  I  will 
illustrate  it  by  an  imaginary  case  in  our  own  times. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  man  claiming  to  be  an  eye- 
witness should  rebte  to  roe  the  events  of  the  three 
memorable  days  of  July  in  which  the  last  revolution  of 
France  was  achieved;  suppose,  next,  that  a  book,  a 
history  of  that  revolution,  published  and  received  as  true 
in  France,  should  be  sent  to  me  from  that  country. 
Which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  facts  ?  I  say  the  last 
A  single  witness  may  deceive ;  but  that  a  writer  should 
publish  in  France  the  histor)-  of  a  revolution  which  never 
occurred  there,  or  which  differed  essentially  from  the  true 
one,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable ;  and  that  such 
a  histor)'  should  obtain  currency,  that  it  should  not  be 
instantly  branded  as  a  lie,  b  utterly  impossible.  A  histor>* 
received  by  a  people  as  true,  not  only  gives  us  the  testi- 
mony of  the  writer,  but  the  testimony  of  the  nation  among 
whom  it  obtains  credit  It  is  a  concentration  of  thousands 
of  voices,  of  many  thousand  witnesses.  I  say,  then,  that 
the  writings  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  received 
as  they  were  by  the  multitude  of  Christians  in  their  own 
times  and  in  those  which  immediately  followed,  are  the 
testimonies  of  that  multitude  as  well  as  of  the  writers. 
Thousands,  nearest  to  the  events  join  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  Christian  miracles. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  evidence,  sometimes  more 
powerful  than  direct  witnesses,  and  this  belongs  to  Chris- 
tianity. Facts  are  often  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
effects  which  they  leave  behind  them.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  miracles  of  Christ  l-et  me  explain  this  branch 
of  evidence.  I  am  told,  when  absent  and  distant  from 
your  city,  that,  on  a  certain  day,  a  tide,  such  as  had  never 
been  known,  rose  in  your  harbour,  overflowed  your 
wharves,  and  rushed  into  your  streets.  I  doubt  the  fact ; 
but  hastening  here,  I  see  what  were  once  streets  strewed 
with  seaweed,  and  shells,  and  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  I 
cease  to  doubt.  A  witness  may  deceive,  but  such  effects 
cannot  lie.  All  great  events  leave  effects,  and  these 
speak  directly  of  the  cause,  \\'hai,  I  ask,  are  the  proofs 
of  the  American  Revolution  ?  Have  we  none  but  written 
or  oral  testimony  ?  Our  free  constitution,  the  whole  form 
of  our  society,  the  language  and  5()irit  of  our  laws — all 
these  bear  witness  to  our  English  origin,  and  to  our  suc- 
cessful conflict  for  indef>endence.  Now  the  miracles  of 
Christianity  have  left  effects  which  equally  attest  their 
reality,  and  cannot  be  explained  without  them.  I  go 
back  to  the  age  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  am  immediately 
struck  with  the  commencement  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
most  remarkable  revolution  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  I 
see  a  new  religion,  of  a  character  altogether  its  own, 
which  bore  no  likeness  to  any  past  or  existing  faith, 
spreading  in  a  few  years  through  all  civilised  nations,  and 
introducing  a  new  era,  a  new  state  of  society,  a  change  of 
the  human  mind,  which  has  broadly  distinguished  all 
following  ages.  Here  is  a  plain  fact,  which  the  sceptic 
will  not  deny,  however  he  may  explain  it  I  see  this 
religion  issuing  from  an  obscure,  despised,  hated  people. 
Its  founder  had  died  on  the  cross,  a  mode  of  punishment 
as  disgraceful  as  the  pillory  or  gallows  of  the  present  day. 
Its  teachers  were  poor  men,  without  rank,  office,  or  educa- 
tion, taken  from  the  fishing-boat  and  other  occupations 
which  had  never  furnished  teachers  to  mankind  I  sec 
these  men  beginning  their  work  on  the  spot  where  their 
Master's  blood  had  been  shed,  as  of  a  common  male- 
factor ;  and  I  hear  them  summoning  first  his  murderers, 
and  then  all  nations  and  all  ranks,  the  sovereign  on  the 
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throne,  the  priest  in  the  temple,  the  great  and  the  learned, 
as  well  rs  the  poor  and  the  ignorant^  to  renounce  the  faith 
and  the  worship  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  venera- 
tion of  all  ages,  and  to  take  the  yoke  of  their  crucified 
I^rd.  I  see  passion  and  prejudice,  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate,  the  curse  of  the  priest,  the  scorn  of  the 
philosopher,  and  the  fury  of  the  populace,  joined  to 
crush  this  common  enemy:  and  yet,  without  a  human 
weapon  and  in  opposition  to  all  human  power,  I  see  the 
humble  Apostles  of  Jesus  winning  their  way,  overpower- 
ing prejudice,  breaking  the  ranks  of  their  opposers, 
changing  enemies  into  friends,  breathing  into  multitudes 
a  calm  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  carrying  to  the  bounds 
of  civilisation,  and  even  into  half-civilised  regions,  a 
religion  which  has  contributed  to  advance  society  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined  Here  is  the  effect. 
Here  is  a  monument  more  durable  than  pillars  or 
triumphal  arches.  Now  I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these 
effects.  If  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  indeed 
sent  and  empowered  by  God,  and  wrought  miracles  in 
attestation  of  their  mission,  then  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  is  explained.  Suppose  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  been  insane  enthusiasts,  or  selfish  impostors, 
left  to  meet  the  whole  strength  of  human  opposition,  with 
nothing  but  their  own  power,  or  rather  their  own  weak- 
ness, and  you  have  no  cause  for  the  stupendous  effect  I 
have  described  Such  men  could  no  more  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  than  they  could  have  turned  back 
rivers  to  their  sources,  sunk  mountains  into  valleys,  or 
raised  valleys  to  the  skies.  Christianity,  then,  has  not 
only  the  evidence  of  unexceptionable  witnesses,  but  that 
of  effects ;  a  proof  which  will  grow  stronger  by  comparing 
its  progress  with  that  of  other  religions,  such  as 
Mahometanisni,  which  sprang  from  human  passions,  and 
were  advanced  by  human  power. 

IV.  Having  given  my  views  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
miracles,  I  now  [lass  to  the  last  topic  of  this  discourse. 
Its  extent  and  importance  will  lead  me  to  enlarge  u]x>n  it 
in  a  subsequent  discourse;  but  a  discussion  of  Christian 
evidences  in  which  it  should  find  no  place  would  be 
essentially  defective — 1  refer  to  the  proof  of  Christianity 
derived  from  the  character  of  its  Author. 

The  character  of  Jesus  was  Original.  He  formed  a 
new  era  in  the  moral  history  of  the  human  race.  His 
perfection  was  not  that  of  his  age,  nor  a  copy  of  the 
greatness  wliich  had  long  engrossed  the  world's  admira- 
tion. Jesus  stood  apart  from  other  men.  He  borrowed 
from  none  and  leaned  on  none.  Surrounded  by  men  of 
low  thoughts,  he  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  higher  form 
of  human  virtue  than  had  yet  been  realised  or  imagined, 
and  deliberately  devoted  himself  lo  its  promotion,  as  the 
supreme  object  of  his  life  and  death.  Conscious  of  being 
dedicated  lo  this  great  work,  he  spoke  with  a  calm  dignity, 
'an  unafTcctcd  elevation,  which  separated  him  from  all  other 
teachers.  Unsupported,  he  never  wavered  ;  sufficient  to 
himself,  he  refused  alliance  with  wealth  or  power.  Vet, 
with  all  this  self-subsistence  and  uncompromising  energy, 
his  character  was  the  mildest,  the  gentlest,  the  most 
attractive,  ever  manifested  among  mert  It  could  not 
have  been  a  fiction,  for  who  could  have  conceived  it,  or 
who  could  have  embodied  the  conception  in  such  a  life  as 
Jesus  \%  said  to  have  led  in  actions,  words,  manners,  so 
natural  and  unstudied,  so  imbued  with  reality,  so  worthy 
of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

The  great  distinction  of  Jesus  was  a  philanthropy 
without   mixture   and  without   bounds;   a   philanthropy 


uniting  grandeur  and  meekness  in  beautiful  proportions; 
a  philanthropy  as  wise  as  it  was  fer^'ent,  which  compre- 
hended the  true  wants  and  the  true  good  of  man,  which 
compassionated,  indeed,  his  sufferings  from  abroad,  but 
which  saw  in  tiie  soul  the  deep  fountain  of  his  miseries, 
and  laboured,  by  regenerating  this,  to  bring  him  to  a  pure 
and  enduring  happiness.  So  peculiar,  so  unparalleled  wxs 
the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  that  it  has  impressed  itself  on 
all  future  times.  There  went  forth  a  virtue,  a  beneficent 
influence  from  his  character,  which  operates  even  now. 
Since  the  death  of  Christ  a  spirit  of  humanity,  unknown 
before,  has  silently  diffused  itself  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  earth.  A  new  standard  of  virtue  has 
gradually  possessed  itself  of  the  veneration  of  mea  A 
new  power  has  been  acting  on  society,  which  has  done 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to  disarm  the  selfish 
passions^  and  to  bind  men  strongly  to  one  another  and  lo 
God.  What  a  monument  have  we  here  to  the  virtue  of 
Jesus !  and  if  Christianity  has  such  a  Founder,  it  must 
have  come  from  Heaven. 

There  are  other  remarkable  proofs  of  the  power  and 
elevation  of  the  character  of  Christ  It  has  touched  and 
conciliated  not  a  few  of  the  determined  adversaries  of 
his  religion.  Infidelity,  whilst  it  has  laid  unsparing  hands 
on  the  system,  has  generally  shrunk  from  offering  violence 
to  its  Author.  In  truth,  unbelievers  have  occasionally 
borne  eloquent  testimony  to  the  benignant  and  celestial 
virtues  of  Jesus  ;  and  I  record  thts  with  pleasure,  not 
only  as  honourable  to  Chrislianityt  but  as  showing  that 
unbelief  does  not  universally  sear  the  moral  feelings  or 
breathe  hostility  to  goodness.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  cha- 
racter of  Christ  has  withstood  the  most  deadly  and  irre- 
sistible foe  of  error  and  unfounded  claims — I  meanTi'me. 
It  has  lost  nothing  of  its  elevation  by  the  improvements 
of  ages.  Since  he  appeared,  society  has  gone  forward, 
men's  views  have  become  enlarged,  and  philosophy  has 
risen  to  conceptions  of  far  purer  virtues  than  were  the 
boast  of  antiquity.  But,  however  the  human  mind  may 
have  advanced,  Jt  must  still  look  upward  if  it  would  see 
and  understand  Christ.  He  is  still  above  it.  Nothing 
purer,  nobler,  has  yet  dawned  on  human  thoughts.  Then 
Christianity  is  true.  The  delineation  of  Jesus  in  the 
Gospels,  so  warm  with  life,  and  so  unrivalled  in  loveliness 
and  grandeur,  required  the  existence  of  an  original.  To 
suppose  that  this  character  was  invented  by  unprincipled 
men,  amidst  Jewish  and  heathen  darkness,  and  was  then 
imposed  as  a  reality  in  the  very  age  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  argues  an  excess  of  credulity,  and  a  strange 
ignorance  of  the  powers  and  principles  of  human  nature. 
The  character  of  Jesus  was  real ;  and  if  so,  Jesus  must 
have  been  what  he  professed  to  be,  the  Son  of  (iod,  and 
the  revealer  of  his  mercy  and  his  will  to  mankind. 

I  have  now  completed  what  I  proposed  in  this  dis- 
course. I  have  laid  before  you  some  of  the  principal 
evidences  of  Christianity.  I  have  aimed  to  slate  them 
without  exaggeration.  That  an  honest  mind,  which 
thoroughly  comprehends  them,  can  deny  their  force, 
seems  to  me  hardly  possible.  Stronger  proofs  may 
indeed  be  conceived  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
could  be  given  in  consistency  with  our  moral  nature  and 
with  the  moral  government  of  God-  Such  a  government 
requires  that  truth  should  not  be  forced  on  the  mind,  but 
that  we  should  be  left  lo  gain  it  by  an  upright  use  of  our 
understandings,  and  by  conforming  ourselves  to  what  we 
have  already  learned  God  might  indeed  shed  on  us  an 
overpowering  light,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
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to  lose  our  way  ;  but  in  so  doing  He  would  annihilate  an 
important  part  of  our  present  probatioa  It  is,  then,  no 
objection  to  Christianity  that  its  evidences  are  not  the  very 
strongest  which  might  be  given,  and  that  they  do  not 
extort  universal  assent  In  this  respect  h  accords  with 
other  great  truths.  These  are  not  forced  on  our  belief. 
Whoever  will  may  shut  his  eyes  on  their  proofs  and  array 
against  them  objections.  In  the  measure  of  evidence 
with  which  Christianity  is  accompanied,  I  see  a  just 
respect  for  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  a  wise  adapta- 
tion to  that  moral  nature  which  it  is  the  great  aim  of  this 
religion  to  carry  forward  to  perfection. 

I  close  as  I  began.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  for  it  is  True.  It  is  true  ;  and  its  truth  is  to 
break  forth  more  and  more  gloriously.  Of  this  I  have 
not  a  doubt.  I  know,  indeed,  that  our  religion  has  been 
questioned,  even  by  intelligent  and  good  men  ;  but  this 
does  not  shake  my  faith  in  its  divine  original  or  in  its 
ultimate  triumphs.  Such  men  have  questioned  it  because 
they  have  known  it  chiefly  by  its  corruptions.  In  pro- 
[joriion  as  its  original  simplicity  shall  be  restored, 
the  doubts  of  the  well-disposed  will  yield.  I  have  no 
fears  from  infidelity  ;  especially  from  that  form  of  it 
which  some  arc  at  this  moment  labouring  to  spread 
through  our  country  ;  I  mean  that  insane,  desperate  un- 
belief which  strives  to  quench  the  light  of  nature  as  well 
as  of  revelation,  and  to  leave  us,  not  only  without  Christ, 
but  without  God.  This  I  dread  no  more  than  I  .should 
fear  the  efforts  of  men  to  pluck  the  sun  from  his  sphere, 
or  to  storm  the  skies  with  the  artillerj'  of  the  earth.     We 


were  made  for  religion  ;  and  unless  the  enemies  of  our 
faith  can  change  our  nature,  they  will  leave  the  founda- 
tion of  religion  unshakea  The  human  soul  was 
created  to  look  al>ove  materbl  nature.  It  wants  a  Deity 
for  its  love  and  trust,  an  Immortality  for  its  hope.  It 
wants  consolations  not  found  in  philosophy,  wants  strength 
in  temptation,  sorrow,  and  death,  which  human  wisdom 
cannot  minister ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  Christianity 
meets  these  deep  wants  of  men,  I  have  no  fear  or  doubt 
as  to  its  triumphs.  Men  cannot  long  live  without  reli- 
gion. 

In  France  there  is  a  spreading  dissatisfaction  with  the 
sceptical  spirit  of  the  past  generation.  A  philosopher 
in  that  country'  would  now  blush  to  (juote  Voltaire  as  an 
authority  in  religion.  Already  Atheism  is  dumb  where 
once  it  seemed  to  bear  sway.  The  greatest  minds  in 
France  are  working  back  their  way  to  the  light  of  truth. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  cannot  yet  be  called  Christians ; 
but  their  path,  like  that  of  the  wise  men  of  old,  who  came 
star-guided  from  the  East,  is  towards  Christ  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  has  an  immortal 
life,  and  will  gather  strength  from  the  nolence  of  its  foes. 
It  is  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  men.  The  greatest  minds 
have  found  in  it  the  light  which  they  most  anxiously  de- 
sired. The  most  sorrowful  and  broken  sjnrits  have  found 
in  it  a  healing  balm  for  their  woes.  It  has  inspired  the 
sublimest  virtues  and  the  loftiest  hopes.  For  the  cor- 
ruptions of  such  a  religion  I  weep,  and  I  should  blush 
to  be  their  advocate;  but  of  the  Gospel  itself  I  can  never 
be  ashamed. 
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KoUA^s  i.  l6:  **  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  I 
StXH  was  the  language  of  Paul ;  and  ever)*  man  will  \ 
respond  to  it  who  comprehends  the  character  and  has  felt 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  In  a  former  discourse,  T 
proposed  to  state  to  you  some  reasons  for  adopting  as  our 
own  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  for  joining  in  this  open 
and  resolute  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I  ob- 
served that  I  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  first, 
because  it  is  True,  and  to  this  topic  the  discourse  was 
devoted.  I  wish  now  to  continue  the  subject,  and  to 
stale  another  ground  of  undisguised  and  unshaken  adher- 
ence to  Christianity.  I  say,  then,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  because  it  is  a  rational  religion.  It 
agrees  with  reason  ;  therefore  I  count  it  worthy  of  accep- 
tation—therefore I  do  not  blush  to  enrol  myself  among  its 
friends  and  advocates.  The  object  of  the  present  dis- 
course will  be  the  illustration  of  this  claim  of  Christianity. 
I  wish  to  show  you  the  harmony  which  subsists  between 
the  light  of  God's  word  and  that  primitive  light  of  reason 
which  he  has  kindled  within  us  to  be  ourpeqietual  guide. 
If,  in  treating  this  subject,  I  shall  come  into  conflict  with 
any  class  of  Christians,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered 
as  imjmiing  to  them  any  moral  or  intellectual  defect.  I 
judge  men  by  th^r  motives,  dis[)ositions  and  lives,  and 
nut  by  their  speculations  or  peculiar  opinions  ;  and  I 
esteem  piety  and  virtue  equally  venerable  whether  found 
in  friend  or  foe. 

Christianity   is  a  rational  religion.     Were  it  not  so,  I 
fthould  be  ashamed  to  profess  it.     1  am  aware  that  it  is 


the  fashion  with  some  to  decry  reason,  and  to  set  up 
revelation  as  an  opposite  authoritj-.  This  error,  though 
countenanced  by  good  men,  and  honestly  maintained  for 
the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  ought  to  be  earnestly 
withstood  ;  for  it  virtually  surrenders  our  religion  into  the 
hands  of  the  unbehever.  It  saps  the  foundation  to 
strengthen  the  building.  It  places  our  religion  in  hostility 
to  human  nature,  and  gives  to  its  adversaries  the  credit  of 
vindicating  the  rights  and  noblest  powers  of  the  mind. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  rational  nature  is  the 
greatest  gift  of  God.  For  this  we  owe  Him  our  chief 
gratitude.  It  is  a  greater  gift  than  any  outward  aid  or 
benefacrion,  and  no  doctrine  which  degrades  it  can  come 
from  its  Author.  The  development  of  it  is  the  end  of 
our  being.  Revelation  is  but  a  means,  and  is  designed  to 
concur  with  nature,  providence,  and  God's  spirit  in 
carrying  forward  reason  to  its  perfection.  I  glory  in 
Christianity  because  it  enlarges,  invigorates,  exalts  my 
rational  nature.  If  I  could  not  be  a  Christian  without 
ceasing  to  be  rational,  I  should  not  hesitate  as  to  my 
choice.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  sacrifice  to  Christianit)' 
property,  reputation,  life  i  but  I  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to 
any  religion  that  reason  which  lifts  me  aljove  the  brute 
and  constitutes  me  a  man.  I  can  conceive  no  sacnlegc 
greater  than  to  prostrate  or  renounce  the  highest  faculty 
which  we  have  derived  from  God.  In  so  doing  wc 
should  ofltr  violence  to  the  divinity  within  us.  Christi- 
anity wages  no  war  with  reason,  but  is  one  with  it,  and  is 
given  to  be  its  heli>er  and  friend. 
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I  wish,  in  the  present  discourse,  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  views  now  given.  My  remarks  will  be  arranged 
under  two  heads.  I  propose,  first,  to  show  that  Christi- 
anity is  founded  on  ajid  supposes  the  authority  of  reason, 
and  cannot  therefore  oppose  it  without  subverting  itself. 
My  object  in  this  ]>art  of  the  discourse  will  be  to  expose 
the  error  of  those  who  hope  to  serve  revelation  by  dis- 
paraging reason.  I  shall  then,  in  the  second  place, 
compare  Christianity  and  the  light  of  reason,  to  show  their 
accordance  ;  and  shall  prove,  by  descending  to  particuLirs, 
that  Clirislianity  is  eminently  a  rational  religion.  My 
aim,  under  this  head,  wiil  be  to  vindicate  the  Gospel  from 
the  reproaches  of  the  unbeliever,  and  to  strengthen  the 
faith  and  attachment  of  its  friends.  Before  I  begin,  let 
me  observe  that  this  discussion,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  must  assume  occasionally  an  abstract  form,  and 
will  demand  serious  attention.  I  am  to  speak  of  reason, 
the  chief  faculty  of  the  mind ;  and  no  simplicity  of 
language  in  treating  such  a  topic  can  exempt  the  hearer 
from  the  necessity  of  patient  effort  of  thought 

I  am  to  begin  with  showing  that  the  Christian  rcve- 
lition  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  reason,  and 
consequently  cannot  oi)pose  it  ;  and  here  it  may  be 
proper  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word  Reason.  One 
of  the  most  important  steps  towards  the  tmlh  is  to  deter- 
mine the  import  of  terms.  Very  often  fierce  controversies 
have  sprung  from  obscurity  of  language,  and  the  parties, 
on  explaining  themselves,  h.ive  discovered  that  they  have 
been  spending  their  strength  in  a  war  of  words,  \\liat, 
then,  is  reason  ? 

The  term  reason  is  used  with  so  much  latitude  that 
to  fix  its  precise  limits  is  not  an  easy  task.  In  this  respect 
it  agrees  with  other  words  which  exprcs<;  the  intellectual 
faculties.  One  idea,  however,  is  always  attached  to  it 
All  men  understand  by  reason  the  highest  faculty  or 
energy  of  the  mind.  Without  labouring  for  a  philoso- 
phical definition  thar  will  comprehend  all  its  exercises,  I 
shall  satisfy  myself  with  pointing  out  two  of  its  principal 
characteristics  or  functions. 

First,  it  belongs  to  reason  to  comprehend  universal 
truths.  This  is  among  its  most  important  offices.  There 
are  particular  and  there  are  universal  truths.  The  last 
are  the  noblest,  and  the  cai)acity  of  perceiving  them  is 
the  distinction  of  intelligent  beings  ;  and  these  belong  to 
reason.  Let  me  give  my  meaning  by  some  illustrations. 
I  see  a  stone  falling  to  the  ground.  This  is  a  particular 
truth  ;  but  I  do  not  stop  here.  I  believe  that  not  only 
this  particular  stone  falls  towards  the  earth,  but  that 
every  particle  of  matter,  in  whatever  world,  tends,  or,  as 
is  sometimes  said,  is  attracted,  towards  all  other  matter. 
Here  is  a  universal  truth,  a  principle  extending  to  the 
whole  material  creation,  and  essential  to  its  existence. 
This  truth  belongs  to  reason. 

Again,  I  sec  a  man  producing  some  cflfcct — a  manu- 
facture, a  house.  Here  is  a  particular  truth.  But  I  am 
not  only  capable  of  seeing  particular  causes  and  effects ; 
I  am  sure  that  ever)'thing  which  begins  to  exist,  no 
matter  when  or  where,  must  have  a  cause ;  that  no 
change  ever  has  taken  place  or  ever  will  take  place  with- 
out a  cause.  Here  is  a  universal  truth,  something  true 
here  and  everywhere,  true  now  and  through  eternity; 
and  this  truth  belongs  to  reason.  Again,  I  see  with  my 
eyes,  I  traverse  with  my  hands,  a  limited  space ;  but  this 
is  not  all.  I  am  sure  that,  beyond  the  limits  which  my 
limbs  or  senses  reach,  there  is  an  unbounded  sp.icc  ; 
that,  go  where  I  will,  an  infinity  will  spread  arounft  me. 


Here  is  another  universal  truth,  and  this  belongs  to 
reason.  The  idea  of  infinity  is  indeed  one  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  this  faculty.  Again,  I  see  a  man  con- 
ferring a  good  on  another.  Here  is  a  particular  truth  or 
perception.  But  my  mind  is  not  confined  to  this.  I 
see  and  feel  that  it  is  right  for  all  intelligent  beings,  exist 
when  or  where  they  may,  to  do  good,  and  wrong  for 
them  to  seek  the  miser}-  of  others.  Here  is  a  universal 
truth — a  law  extending  from  God  to  the  lowest  human 
being ;  and  this  belongs  to  reason.  I  trust  I  have  con 
veyed  to  you  my  views  in  regard  to  the  first  characteristic 
of  this  highest  power  of  the  soul.  Its  office  is  to  discern 
universal  truths,  great  and  eternal  principles.  But  it 
does  not  stop  here.  Reason  is  also  exercised  in  apply- 
ing these  universal  truths  to  particular  cases,  beings, 
events.  For  example,  reason  teaches  me,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  all  changes  without  exception  require  a  cause  ; 
and,  in  conformity  to  this  principle,  it  prompts  me  to 
seek  the  particular  causes  of  the  endless  changes  and 
appearances  which  fall  under  my  obscr\'ation.  Thus 
reason  is  perpetually  at  work  on  the  ideas  furnished  us 
by  the  senses — by  consciousness,  by  memory — associating 
them  with  its  own  great  truths,  or  investing  them  with  its 
own  universality. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  function  of  reason,  which 
is  indeed  akin  to  the  first.  Reason  is  the  power  which 
tends  and  is  peq^etually  striving  to  reduce  our  various 
thoughts  to  unity  or  consistency.  Perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  conviction  of  reason  is,  that  all  truths  agree 
together ;  that  inconsistency  is  the  mark  of  error.  Its 
intensest,  mo-it  earnest  effort  is  to  bring  concord  into  the 
intellect,  to  reconcile  what  seem  to  be  clashing  views. 
On  the  observation  of  a  new  fact,  reason  strives  to  incor- 
porate it  with  former  knowledge.  It  can  allow  nothing 
to  stand  separate  in  the  mind.  It  labours  to  bring 
together  scattered  truths,  and  to  give  them  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  a  vital  order.  Its  end  and  delight  is  har- 
mony. It  is  shocked  by  an  inconsistency  in  belief,  just 
as  a  fine  ear  is  wounded  by  a  discord.  It  carries  within 
itself  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  all  things  which 
exist  are  intimately  bound  together;  and  it  cannot  rest 
until  it  has  connected  whatever  we  witness  with  the 
infinite  whole.  Reason,  according  to  this  view,  is  the 
most  glorious  fonn  or  exercise  of  the  intellectual  nature. 
It  corresponds  to  the  unity  of  God  and  the  universe, 
and  seeks  to  make  the  soul  the  image  and  mirror  of  this 
sublime  unity. 

I  have  thus  given  my  views  of  reason ;  but,  to  prevent 
all  perversion,  before  I  proceed  to  the  main  discussion, 
let  mc  offer  a  word  or  two  more  of  explanation.  In  this 
discourse  when  T  speak  of  the  accordance  of  revelation 
with  reason,  I  suppose  this  faculty  to  be  used  deliber- 
ately, conscentiously,  and  with  the  love  of  truth.  Men  often 
baptise  with  the  name  of  reason  their  prejudices,  unex- 
amined notions,  or  opinions  adopted  through  interest, 
pride,  or  other  unworthy  biases.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  those  who  sacrifice  the  plainest  dictates  of  the 
rational  nature  to  impulse  and  passion,  setting  themselves 
up  as  oracles  of  reason.  Now,  when  I  say  revelation 
must  accord  with  reason,  I  do  not  mean  by  the  term  the 
corrupt  and  superficial  opinions  of  men  who  have  be- 
trayed and  debased  their  rational  powers.  I  mean  reiison 
calmly,  honestly  exercised  for  the  acquisition  of  truth 
and  the  invigoration  of  virtue. 

After  these  explanations,  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
the  two  leading  principles  to  which  this  discourse  isdcvoted. 
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First,  I  £m  *jj  show  tr.a:  rcvelit-Jor.  Is  fo-r.-icd  ir.  iht 
a-thority  of  reason,  ar.c  cir.r.o:  thertfcrt  '.:.:rji-fc  cr 
d:s;jarat^<;  it  »:t?iO-t  b'-r/v-rnirjj  ii^^f.  I>:i  rr.t  --^'.t  a 
ftw  of  ihe  ooniifitrations  •Ah:''.h  '.or-v-ry-t  r-t  o:  :>.t  trjtr. 
of  this  position.  7  r.*:  fir:-A  i^  that  .'rSi.>o-"i  ilor-e  "^e-  -• 
capable  of  rtu:iviri;(  a  r*:vela'.:or_  I:  zu::-r.  >rfv;v-i'> 
exi-st  and  ojArratc,  or  •»■•;  sl'.oulc  :yj  who^.y  ur.pr-tjjLri.!  :':: 
the  comrnunifjiiions  of  Cr.rlst.  Kevtla-tior..  ::.er-  :-  i^-il: 
on  rtason.  Vou  wili  see  U^t  trj::.  of  :r.esfc  rcrriLr*:^ ::  yvu 
will  consider  lo  whom  rtvelation  ib  !>fcr.L.  '»\V.  :•  ;:  g:v-:r- 
lo  men  rather  than  to  brjtts  ?  Why  hive  r.o:  Ovi  s 
messengers  gone  to  the  fitJcis  lo  prociiim  his  ;:":2lC  tidir^i 
10  bird  and  beast  ?  'i  he  answer  is  obvio'-s.  'J  he«>e  war;-, 
reason  ;  and  wanting  this,  they  ha\v  no  capaiity  or  ^rtjiu- 
ration  for  revealed  ir-ih.  And  not  or»y  woii'.c  revtla:;orj 
l>e  lost  on  the  brute  ;  let  it  r-peak  to  the  child  rxrfort  his 
rational  far:ulties  have  l^ttn  awaker.ed,  and  Ixforc  VAtit 
ideas  of  duty  and  his  own  nature  have  beer,  developed. 
and  it  might  as  well  fepf^ak  to  a  f^tor.t.  Ktaior.  i*  :he 
preparation  and  ;:round  of  rcvtlation. 

'Ihistnith  w]iJ  be  iti]l  more  obvious  if  we  cor.vxtr  r.ot 
only  to  ^iihorij.  b.-t  '-.u  whit  way.  the  Chr.^tiar-  revtli::on 
is  corijm-nicat'^d.  Jiow  is  it  co.'.-ic^td?  1.".  •«'ord--  I'id 
it  rrjijce  the-y-  wvrdi  ?     No.     Ti.k'}  wvrt  in  u:»t  ai'et  bt'Xjt 

tas  or  thouithts 
Nv.  I;  the  hearers  of  Jcsus 
.-■::£.:  :  v  the  terT:.s  which  he 


•JUT-  »,-^rf.i 


i;  tr. >.r^. 


in  birth.     A^a;r.  1  aiii.  ij.z  :t  ::-ai:e  thv  id 
iih;'.h  th*rT*e  *o:d.i  -iJ.-.rc: 


.L    '.'i^     1 1-1.'.     ""  '  -■■—*■    ^T.'.i' 

r--      l:.fz';    'f'"'.    *Z'Xi.'. 
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--•  J  -■ .   ».  *. 


-.tfii.--  '/i*.  -  "-.-'  ■-■■.•"  ^.i:  "-■-•:  .-'-ijje  power  of  rcad- 
.r.4  .'"X  .  »',"':..  ;.:i'  >•-■"'  "  '.•..*:i .t-'-t  y  ■.•,  i:.i.t  fc''u:de.  His 
>.. .,  ..-,.-  :.  ;  ..  ^.-.-,!/.-j-  .-,..  _v^^.  -.'^t  o:  the  creation. 
.,.'-.■    .•'?".. "t  ':--  -i.*  '-i::*!.-  .'-^  .'-."-.-t  ."-t  -jOi.*  round  on  the 

':'.-.  --ii.'-.  •'-.::  •.'. -r.:-,:-L.:.-.--:  ':f  hrs  friends, 

-r^'  .t.- •_.   •■ '.  - -. -,.ve':L.      iic  >Xjks,  tofj. 

-  -■  r.  ■- -  .  1.-.-,  ..;-.■■-  v^r.'.e  ideas  of  }jis 
'  ..    •'•.     ..*>'-.  _:   t.htt  of  nature  and 

.  -,•..'•...;'_  v-  ;.:*;;,:-.'e  h::ji  for  a  coni- 
-.-.-.•  i  .  -  ■". '■  h'-^s  -.r.  .^  •--.-; lit. or.  dot i  not  find  the 
:■-*'.  i  . -i.- »  '.  .■_  V'-.: -..r-.',  to  r-.-f-eivc  unresistingly 
v'.i..-  -■•  •'.-.  y.  '.■-■:':-  *-_'.  ;..'/-.  it  in  jx^ssession  of 
■*.-jo.  i -/.v..:.,  .  ::,.*•.  M.._.'-,  i.r.d  experience,  and,  still 
:•,'.'■■  •  ;'■.'.-:■-  .'.■•  .■:';."'.■■.•  ;■-.:■'.;.■.'.■-.  fundamtntal  truths. 
-.*'•;     %'^-:x      V  ■  .   '    . ' .  ■-■-:..•--  :ro::.  ;i>f/.f-  and  which  are 

■.•.'   ; •.■:'   I  :-*..'•.    .::-pro-.'.::.'-r.t.     'J  his  last  view 

■  >/..  :i '  ;  ::  >v-:i  :.t.  j":.*;  r:..:id  docb  not  receive  e%er\-- 
••  !:;■  :•','■*  *  o.'Ott'-  Jt":  ii-'eat  j'j',-;iS  arise  from  iiscif,  and 
w  -.ov.  :.;.:•■-.  ..;.-:  ts  ;t  rei.db  and  coinprehends  the 
iv  .':.*.-.  vf  '.a*..-',  i '*d  .'•--.'jli.iion.  We  ijxak,  indeed,  of 
.•.fr--'»  i ".',  '■;.•.; 'jv:.  a*.  r.-.tLKir.;:  known  to  us  an  intelli- 
..,.,.  ;  .  ;.  r  ;.  .V,  i^.i  ti'i..  ideas  of  intelligence  and 
'-i  . .;:.','  •»■•.  '-■.:.-.•;  ^:.v  ri»-^»  'roin  our  own  nature.  'J  he 
•:.'."•.:•.■.  ',:*  •:.■.  . --.u  c:  God  we  ;:ather  from  ourselves. 
V:-*"-  V...-;-,--.  ,^-..  .  •, .r.U',.  bc:-Lty,  and  happiness,  words 
*:.'..-.  ' -.'..-^  '.  ■-  .  '.:..'.  ;.  ;.-.or.o:->  m  the  universe  and  in- 
tr:r-/.'  T.y  .:.  -.-:  •.'..■•..".•:.  t,?:p:<.~-.  a*.iributes  of  the  mind, 
ar.".  -»'•;  .:.':-:.'  "ov.  ',}  '. .  or.  y  th:o'j;.'h  consciousness.  It 
;>  t.'.-:.  ■-■.*:>;  ..-.i...  o:  ;.:,r.f.;p\-)  of  reason  are  often 
o'v/ .r-:d  h>  t:..'.<L  '.',.'.,  tr.d  r:.ir.;:';td  with  many  and 
dfp.'^r.i  ...'J  -  '.•"  r  .  r'...  "h'.;.  l:-j  ne'.-.T  lo.-st  Christianity 
retogniics  thcr.\,  ;.-.  :y-..;  or.  :hv:n.  «r.d  needs  them  as  its 
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:.■:  tTiese  news  oe  require 
Z12T  i^  fa', red   the  m( 

fjr.d^'.'-tr.-jil  ;::ta  .:  :t.^^.'-'Z~  I  ni-ean  the  idea  of  rig! 
o:  d-ty.  ]>:  -ftt  der^.e  this  orizinzllj  and  wholly  m 
sixred  r-'VOfci  ?  Ha=  .-jo:  erery  humaa  being,  wheti 
t-o.T.  w,:h:r-  or  i^t/or.i  the  i>:/und£  ox'  rerelation,  a  sei 
c:  the  d.tt;.-,ci:-.r.  beraeer.  nzh:  and  wrong?  Is  th< 
r.ot  ar,  ear'.:er  vcice  thar.  re^-t^auon  apf^oving or  rebi 
ir.z  rr.tn  ai'.ordir^  !v  tr.efr  cetds  ?  In  barbarous  a^ 
25  not  cor.ir;er.«.e  hes-'d  .*'  And  does  it  not  grow  mc 
ar.:c-late  with  the  progress  of  society  ?  Christianity  dc 
not  create,  tu:  pres-pposes  the  idea  of  duty ;  and  i 
same  niay  be  s^id  of  other  great  convictions.  Reve 
tion.  then,  doe?  not  stand  aione,  nor  is  it  addressed 
a  blarJc  and  pissive  mind  Ii  was  meant  to  be  a  joi 
worker  w;:h  other  teachers,  with  nature,  »-ith  Pro\ideni 
with  f.or.scjence.  w;ih  our  rational  powers  ;  and  as  the 
all  are  given  t:s  by  God.  ihty  cannot  differ  from  ea 
other.  God  must  agree  with  Himsell  He  has  but  o 
vo:ce.  It  is  man  who  speaks  with  jarring  tongw 
Nothing  but  harmony  can  come  from  the  Creator ;  ai 
accordingly,  a  religion  claiming  to  be  from  God  c 
give  no  surer  proof  of  falsehood  than  by  contradicti 
those  previous  tniths  which  God  is  teaching  by  our  « 
nature.  We  have  thus  seen  that  reason  prepares  us  1 
a  divine  communication,  and  that  it  furnishes  the  ide 
or  materials  of  which  revelation  consists.  This  is  my&j 
consideration. 

I  proceed  to  a  second  I  a&m,  then,  that  revelati( 
rests  on  the  authority  of  reason,  because  to  this  faculty 
submits  the  endences  of  its  truth,  and  nothing  but  tl 
approving  sentence  of  reason  binds  us  to  receive  ar 
obey  it.  1  his  is  a  verj-  weighty  consideration.  Chris 
anity,  in  ];lacing  itself  before  the  tribunal  of  reason,  ai 
in  resting  its  claims  on  the  sancuon  of  this  facult)*,  is  ot 
of  the  chief  witnesses  to  the  authority  and  dignit)'  ofo: 
rational  nature.  That  I  have  ascribed  to  this  faculty  i 
true  and  proper  office  may  be  easily  made  to  appear! 
take  the  New  Testament  in  hand,  and  on  what  groun 
do  I  receive  its  truths  as  divine?  I  see  nothing  on  i 
pages  but  the  same  letters  in  which  other  b(x»ks  zi 
written.  No  miraculous  voice  from  heaven  assures  n: 
that  it  is  Gods  word,  nor  does  any  mysterious  voi. 
within  my  soul  command  me  to  believe  the  supenutu?: 
works  of  Christ  How,  then,  shall  I  settle  the  que<t:." 
of  the  origin  of  this  religion  ?  I  must  examine  it  by :: 
same  rational  faculties  by  which  other  subjects  are  trlt 
I  must  ask  what  are  its  evidences,  and  I  must  lay  iht: 
before  reason,  the  only  power  by  which  e\'idence  can  : 
weighed.  I  have  not  a  distinct  faculty  given  me  :': 
judging  a  revelation.  I  have  not  two  understar.c:r-; 
one  for  inquiring  into  God  s  word  and  another  Lito ': 
works.  As  with  the  same  bodily  eye  1  now  look  en  - 
earth,  now  on  the  heavens,  so  with  the  same  po»c: 
reason  I  examine  now  nature,  now  revelation.  Kei-^ 
must  collect  and  weigh  the  various  proofs  of  Christur.: 
It  must  especially  compare  this  system  with  those  ~-:- 
moral  convictions  which  are  written  by  the  finger  ct  \V^ 
on  the  heart,  and  which  make  man  a  law  to  himscl:. 
religion  subverting  these  it  must  not  hesitate  to  rceci 
its  evidences  what  they  may.  A  religion,  for  ctu::  ' 
commanding  us  to  hate  and  injure  society,  rea>:r.  =  -■ 
instantly  discard,  without  even  waiting  to  exat-r.c 
proofs.  From  these  views  we  learn,  not  onlv  z'--:  : 
the  province  of  reason  to  judge  of  the  truth  .£  C-" 
tianity,  but,  what  is  still  more  important^  that  the  ri-rf 
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cxmU  ;  but  hew  docs  it  chiefly  manifest  iuelf  ?  Not  in 
feTcring  rfiat  rational  nature  which  all  men  have  derired 
from  God;  hot  in  cxag;;erating  our  particular  acqaisi- 
tioni  or  powers  '"  magnifying  oiir  dwtinrtive  views,  in 
fookxr^  contemptuotMly  on  other  minds,  in  making  our- 
i^es  ftandards  for  our  brethren,  in  refusing  new  Gghts, 
ami  in  attempting  to  establish  dominion  over  the  under- 
iUBdmp  of  those  who  are  placed  within  our  influence. 
Sodi  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  pride  of  intellect. 
It  is  ft  vice  confined  to  no  sect,  and  perhaps  will  be  found 
to  prevail  most  where  it  is  most  disclaimei 

1  doubt  not  that  they  who  insist  so  continually  on  the 
duty  of  exalting  Scripture  above  reason,  consider  thcm- 
aehres  ax  particularly  secure  against  the  pride  of  reason. 
Vet  none,  I  apprehend,  are  more  open  to  the  charge. 
Such  persons  are  singularly  prone  to  enforce  their  own 
interjrrctations  of  Scripture  on  others,  and  to  see  peril  and 
crime  in  the  adoption  of  different  views  from  their  owti. 
Now,  let  mc  ask,  by  what  power  do  these  men  interpret 
rewiatioii  ?  Is  it  not  by  their  reason  ?  Have  they  any 
Realties  bat  the  rational  ones  by  which  to  compare 
scrifrture  with  scripture,  to  explain  figurative  language, 
to  form  c<jnclusifjns  as  to  the  will  of  God  ?  Do  they  not 
empk>y  on  God's  word  the  same  intellect  as  on  his 
works?  And  are  not  their  interpretations  of  both  e<^ually 
results  of  reason  ?  It  follows  thai  in  imposing  on  others 
their  explications  of  the  Scriptures,  they  as  truly  anogate 
to  them.selvcs  a  superiority  of  reason  as  if  they  should 
require  conformity  to  their  explanations  of  nature. 
Nature  and  Scripture  agree  in  this,  that  they  camiot  be 
cndcrstood  at  a  glance.  Both  volumes  demand  patient 
investigation,  and  task  all  our  powers  of  thought. 
Accordingly,  it  is  well  known  that  as  much  intellectual 
toil  has  been  spent  on  theological  systems  as  on  the 
natural  sciences ;  and  unhappily  it  is  not  less  known 
that  as  much  intellectual  pride  has  been  manifested  in 
framing  and  defending  the  first  as  the  lasL  I  fear,  in- 
deed, that  this  vice  has  clung  with  ]-)eculiar  obstinacy  to 
the  students  of  rcA-elalion.  Nowhere,  I  fear,  have  men 
manifested  such  infatuated  trust  in  their  own  infallibility, 
.»iuch  overweening  fondness  for  their  own  conclusions,  such 
posiliveness,  such  impatience  of  contradiction,  such  arro- 
gance towards  the  advocates  of  different  opinions,  as  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  and  yet  these  very 
men,  who  so  idolise  their  own  intellectual  powers,  profess 
to  humble  reason,  and  consider  a  criminal  reliance  on  it 
as  almost  exclusively  chargeable  on  others.  ITie  true 
defence  against  the  pride  of  reason  is,  not  to  speak  of  it 
contemptuously,  but  to  reverence  it  as  God's  inestimable 
gift  to  every  human  being,  and  as  gi^'cn  to  all  for  never- 
ceasing  improvements,  of  which  we  see  but  the  dawn  in 
the  present  acquisitions  of  the  noblest  mind 

I  have  now  completed  my  views  of  the  first  principle 
which  I  laid  down  in  this  discourse,  namely,  that  the 
C'hristian  revelation  rests  on  the  authority  of  reason.  Of 
course,  it  cjinnot  oppose  reason  without  undermining  and 
destroying  itself.  I  maintain,  however,  that  it  does  not 
oppose  -  that  it  perfectly  accords  with  reason.  It  is  a 
rational  religion.  This  is  my  second  great  position,  and 
to  this  I  a-sk  your  continued  attention.  This  topic  might 
easily  Ik."  extended  to  a  great  length.  I  might  slate  in 
succession  all  the  principles  of  Christianitj',  and  show 
ihcir  acfordancc  with  reason.  But  I  believe  that  more 
general  views  will  be  more  useful,  and  such  only  can  be 
given  within  the  compass  of  a  discourse. 

Jn  the  account  which  I  gave  you  of  reason  in  the 


beginning  of  this  discourse,  I  confined  myself  to  two  oK 
its  functions,  namely,  its  comprehension  of  universal 
truths,  and  the  effort  it  constantly  makes  to  reduce  the 
thouchts  to  harmony  or  consistency.  Universality  and 
consistent  are  among  the  chief  attributes  of  reason.  Do 
we  find  these  in  Christianity?  If  so,  its  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  rational  religion  irill  be  established.  These 
tests  I  will  therefore  apply  to  it,  and  I  will  begin  with 
Consistency. 

That  a  religion  be  rational,  nothing  more  is  necessaiy 
than  that  its  truths  should  consist  or  agree  with  one 
another  and  with  all  other  truths,  whether  derived  from 
outward  nature  or  our  own  souls.  Now  I  affirm  that  the 
Christian  doctrines  have  this  agreement;  and  the  more 
we  examine,  the  more  brightly  this  mark  of  truth  will 
appear.  I  go  to  the  Gospel,  and  I  first  compare  its 
various  parts  with  one  another.  Among  these  I  find  per- 
fect harmony;  and  what  makes  this  more  remarkable  is, 
that  Christianity  is  not  taught  systentatically  or  like  a  I 
science.  Jesus  threw  out,  if  I  may  so  speak,  his  precepts  i 
and  doctrines  incidentally,  or  as  they  were  required  by 
the  occasion,  and  yet,  when  they  are  brought  together, 
they  form  a  harmonious  whole.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  because  I  believe  it  is  not  , 
questioned  by  infidelity.  I  will  name  but  one  example  of  ! 
this  harmony  in  Chrisrianity.  All  its  doctrines  and  all  its 
precepts  have  that  species  of  unity  which  is  most  essential 
in  a  religion,  that  is,  they  all  tend  to  one  object  They 
all  agree  in  a  single  aim  or  purpose,  and  that  is  to  exalt 
the  human  character  to  a  height  of  virtue  never  known 
before.  Let  the  sceptic  name,  if  he  can,  one  Christian 
principle  which  has  not  a  be.iring  on  this  end  A  con- 
sistency of  this  kind  is  the  strongest  mark  of  a  rational 
religion  which  can  be  conceived.  Let  me  observe,  in 
passing,  that,  besides  this  harmony  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines with  one  another,  there  is  a  striking  and  beautiful 
agreement  between  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his 
character,  which  gives  confirmation  to  both.  Whatever 
Jesus  taught,  you  may  see  embodied  in  himself  There 
is  perfect  unity  between  the  system  and  its  Founder. 
His  life  republished  what  fell  from  his  lips.  With  his 
lips  he  enjoined  earnestly,  constantly,  a  strong  and  disin- 
terested philanthropy;  and  how  harmoniously  and  sub- 
limely did  his  cross  join  with  his  word  in  enforcing  this 
exalted  virtue!  With  his  lips  he  taught  the  mercy  of  God 
to  sinners;  and  of  this  attribute  he  gave  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration in  his  own  deep  interest  in  the  sinful,  in  his  free 
intercourse  with  the  most  fallen,  and  in  his  patient  efforts 
to  recover  them  to  virtue  and  to  filial  reliance  on  their 
Father  in  heaven.  So,  his  preaching  turned  much  on  the 
importance  of  raising  the  mind  above  the  world ;  and  his  , 
own  life  was  a  constant  renunciation  of  worldly  intcrest^^H 
a  cheerful  endurance  of  poverty  that  he  might  make  man^^| 
truly  rich.  So,  his  discourses  continually  revealed  to  man 
the  doctrine  of  immortality;  and  in  his  own  person  he- 
brought  down  this  truth  to  men's  senses,  by  rising  from 
the  dead  and  ascending  to  another  state  of  being.  I  have 
only  glanced  at  the  unity  which  subsists  between  Jesus 
and  his  religion,  Christianity,  from  every  point  of  view, 
will  be  found  a  harmonious  system.  It  breathes  through- 
out one  spirit  and  one  purpose.  Its  doctrines,  precepts, 
and  examples  have  the  consistency  of  reason.  i 

But  this  is  not  enough.     A  rational  religion  must  agree       j 
not  only  with  itself,  but  with  all  other  truths,  whether       I 
revealed  by  the  outward  creation  or  our  own  souls.     1 
take,  then,  Christianity  into  the  creation;  I  place  it  by  the 
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side  of  nature.     Do  they  ngree  ?     I  say,  Perfectly.     I  can 

discover  nothing,  in  what  claims  to  be  God's  word,  at 
variance  with  His  works.  This  is  a  bright  proof  of  Che 
reasonableness  of  Christianity.  When  I  consult  nature 
with  the  hghts  modern  science  affords,  I  see  continually 
multiplying  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  One  God.  The  mr>rc 
I  extend  my  researches  into  nature,  the  more  I  see  that 
it  is  a  whole,  the  product  of  one  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness.  It  bears  witness  to  one  Author ;  nor  has  its 
testimony  been  without  effect;  for,  although  the  hxmran 
mind  has  often  multiplied  its  objects  of  worship,  still  it 
has  always  tended  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity,  and  has  embraced  it  more  and  more  firmly  in  the 
course  of  human  improvement.  The  heathen,  while  he 
erected  many  altars,  generally  believed  in  one  Supreme 
Divinity,  to  whom  the  inferior  deities  were  subjected  and 
from  whom  they  sprang.  Need  1  tell  you  of  the  harmony 
which  subsists  between  nature  and  revelation  in  this 
particular?  To  Christianity  belongs  the  glor)-  of  having 
jjroclaimed  this  primitive  truth  with  new  power,  and  of 
having  spread  it  over  the  whole  civilised  world.  Again  : 
Nature  gives  intimation  of  another  inith,  I  mean  of  the 
universal,  impartial  goodness  of  God.  When  I  look 
round  on  the  creation,  I  see  nothing  to  lead  me  to  suspect 
that  its  Author  confines  his  love  to  a  few.  The  sun  sends 
no  brighter  beam  into  the  palace  of  the  proudest  king 
than  into  the  hut  of  the  meanest  peasant.  The  clouds 
select  not  one  man's  fields  rather  than  his  neighbour's, 
but  shed  down  their  blessings  on  rich  and  poor,  and,  still 
more^  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  True,  there  is  a  variety 
of  conditions  among  men  ;  bnt  this  takes  i>lace,  not  by 
any  inter[)osition  of  (lod,  but  by  fixed  and  general  laws 
of  nature.  Impartial  universal  goodness  is  the  character 
in  which  fiod  is  revealed  by  his  works,  when  they  are 
)jro[)erIy  understood;  and  need  I  tell  you  how  brightly 
this  truth  shines  in  the  pages  of  Christianity,  and  how 
this  religion  has  been  the  great  means  of  establishing  it 
among  men  ?  Again :  When  T  look  through  nature, 
nothing  strikes  me  more  than  the  union  which  subsi.sls 
among  all  its  works.  Nothing  stands  alone  in  the  creation. 
The  humblest  plant  has  intimate  connections  with  the 
air,  the  clouds,  the  sun.  Harmony  is  the  great  law  of 
nature;  and  how  strikingly  does  Christianity  coincide 
here  with  God's  works!  for  what  is  the  design  of  this 
religion  but  to  bring  the  human  race,  the  intelligent 
creation  of  God,  into  a  harmony,  union,  peace,  like  that 
which  knits  together  the  outward  universe?  I  will  give 
another  illustration.  It  is  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature 
that  good  shall  come  to  us  through  agents  of  (iod's 
appointment;  that  beings  shall  receive  life,  support, 
knowledge,  and  safety  through  the  interposition  and 
labours  and  sufferings  of  others.  Somciimes  whole  com- 
munities are  rescued  from  oppression  and  ruin  chiefly  by 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  a  wise,  disinterested,  and 
resolute  individual.  How  accordant  with  this  ordination 
of  nature  is  the  doctrine  of  Chri.stianity,  that  our 
He-avenly  Kathcr^  having  purposed  our  recover)'  from  sin 
and  death,  has  instituted  for  this  end  the  agency  and 
mediation  of  his  Son;  that  He  has  given  an  illustrious 
deliverer  to  the  world,  through  whose  toils  and  sufferings 
we  may  rise  to  purity  and  immortal  life.  I  say,  then, 
that  revelation  is  consistent  with  nature,  when  nature  is 
truly  interpreted  by  reasoa  I  see  it  bringing  out  with 
noonday  brightness  the  truths  which  dawn  in  nature ;  so 
that  it  is  reason  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

I  have  thus  canied  Christianity  abroad  into  nature.     I 


now  can7  it  within,  and  compare  it  with  the  human  soul; 
and  is  it  consistent  with  the  great  truths  of  reason  which 
I  discover  there?  I  affirm  that  it  is.  When  I  look  into 
the  soul,  I  am  at  once  struck  with  its  immeasurable 
superiority  to  the  body.  I  am  struck  with  the  contrAst 
between  these  different  elements  of  my  nature — between 
this  active  soaring  mind,  and  these  limbs  and  material 
organs  which  tend  perpetually  to  the  earth,  and  are  soon 
lo  be  resolved  into  dust  How  consistent  is  Christianity 
with  this  inward  leacJiing  !  In  Christianity,  with  what 
strength,  with  what  bold  relief,  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  nature  brought  out !  What  contempt  does  Jesus 
cast  on  the  body  and  its  interests,  when  compared  with  the 
redemption  of  the  soul !  Another  great  truth  dawns  on 
me  when  I  look  within.  I  learn  more  and  more  that  the 
great  springs  of  happiness  and  misery  are  in  the  mind, 
and  that  the  efforts  of  men  to  secure  peace  by  other  pro- 
cesses than  by  inward  i)urification  are  vain  strivings;  and 
Christianity  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  founded  on, 
this  great  truth ;  teaching  us  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  us,  and  proposing,  as  its  great  end,  to  rescue  the 
mind  from  evil,  and  lo  endue  it  with  strength  and  dignity 
worthy  its  divine  origin.  Again  :  When  I  look  into  the 
soul  I  meet  intimations  of  another  great  truth,  I  discern 
in  it  capacities  which  are  not  fully  unfolded  here.  I  see 
desires  which  find  no  adequate  good  on  earth.  I  see  a 
principle  of  hope  always  pressing  forward  into  futurity. 
Here  are  marks  of  a  nature  not  made  wholly  for  this 
world;  and  how  does  Christianity  agree  with  this  teaching 
of  our  own  souls?  Its  great  doctrine  is  that  of  a  higher 
hfe,  where  the  spiritual  germ  within  u.s  will  open  for  ever, 
and  where  the  immortal  good  after  which  the  mind 
aspires  will  prove  a  reality.  Had  I  time,  I  might  survey 
distinctly  the  various  principles  of  the  soul — the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  social,  and  active — and  might  show  you 
how  Christianity  accords  with  them  all,  enlarging  their 
sco])e  and  energ)',  proposing  to  them  nol)ler  objects,  and 
aiding  their  development  by  the  impulse  of  a  boundless 
hope.  But  commending  these  topics  to  your  private 
meditation,  I  will  take  but  one  more  view  of  the  soul. 
When  I  look  within,  I  see  stains  of  sin,  and  fears  and 
forebodings  of  guilt ;  and  how  adapted  to  such  a  nature 
is  Christianity,  a  religion  which  contains  blood-sealed 
])romises  of  forgiveness  to  the  penitent,  and  which  proffers 
heavenly  strength  to  fortify  us  in  our  conflict  with  mora! 
evil !  I  say,  then,  Christianity  consists  with  the  nature 
within  us  as  well  as  with  nature  around  us.  The  highest 
truths  in  respect  to  the  soul  are  not  only  responded  to, 
but  are  carried  out  by  Christianity,  so  that  it  deserves  to 
he  called  the  perfection  of  reason. 

I  have  now  shown,  in  a  variety  of  particulars,  that 
Christianity  has  the  character  of  consistency,  and  thus 
satisfies  the  first  demand  of  reason.  It  does  not  divide 
the  mind  against  itself  -does  not  introduce  discord  into 
the  intellect,  by  proposing  doctrines  which  our  conscious- 
ness and  experience  repel  But  these  views  do  not  ex- 
haust the  present  tojiic.  It  is  not  enough  to  speak  of 
Christianity  as  furnishing  views  which  harmonise  with  one 
another,  and  with  all  known  truth.  It  gives  a  new  and 
cheering  consistency  to  the  views  with  which  we  are  fur- 
nished by  the  universe.  Nature  and  providence,  with  all 
their  beauty,  regularity,  and  beneficence,  have  yet  per- 
plexing aspects.  Their  elements  are  often  seen  in  con- 
flict with  one  another.  Sunshine  and  storms,  pleasure 
and  pain,  success  and  disaster,  abundance  and  want, 
health  and  sickness,  life  and  death,  seem   to   ordinary 
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breathes  through  his  whole  teaching  and  life,  but  always 
tempered  with  wisdom.  Amidst  his  boldest  thoughts 
and  expressions,  we  discover  no  marks  of  ungovenicd 
feeling  or  a  diseased  imagination.  Take,  as  an  cxamjik', 
his  longest  discourse,  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  How 
weighty  the  thoughts!  How  grave  and  dignified  the 
style  1  Vou  recollect  that  llie  multitude  were  astonished, 
not  at  the  passionate  vehemence,  but  at  the  authority, 
with  which  he  spoke.  Read  next  the  last  discourse  of 
Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  Sl  John's  CJospcL  What  a  deep 
yet  mild  and  subdued  tenderness  mingles  with  conscious 
greatness  in  that  wonderful  address  X  Take  what  is  called 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  Jesus  gave  as  the  model  of  all 
prayer  to  tiod  Does  that  countenance  fanatical  fervour 
or  violent  appeals  to  our  Creator?  Let  me  further  ask, 
Does  Jesus  anywhere  place  religion  in  tuuuiUuous,  un- 
governed  emotion?  Does  he  not  teach  us  that  obedience, 
not  feeling,  marks  and  constituies  true  piety,  and  that  the 
most  acceptable  offering  to  fJod  is  to  exercise  mercy  to 
our  fellow-creatures?  When  I  compare  the  clamorous 
preaching  and  passionate  declamation  too  common  in  the 
( 'hrjstian  workl.  with  the  composed  dignity,  the  deliberate 
wisdom^  the  freedom  from  all  extravagance,  which  charac- 
terised Jesus,  I  can  imagine  no  greater  contrast ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  fiery  zealot  is  no  representative  of  Christianity. 
I  have  done  with  the  first  objection  ;  but  another  class 
of  objections  is  often  urged  against  the  reasonable  cha- 
racter of  our  religion.  It  has  been  strenuously  maintained 
that  Christianity  contains  |)articular  doctrines  which  are 
irrational,  and  which  involve  the  whole  religion  to  which 
they  are  essential  in  llieir  own  condemnation.  To  this 
class  of  objections  I  have  a  short  reply.  1  insist  that 
these  offensive  doctrines  do  not  belong  to  Christianity, 
but  are  human  additions^  and  therefore  do  not  derogate 
from  its  reasonableness  and  truth.  What  is  the  doctrine 
most  frequently  adduced  to  fix  the  charge  of  irratioualiiy 
on  the  Gos[>ei?  It  is  the  Trinity.  This  is  [)ronounced 
by  the  unbeliever  a  gross  offence  to  reason.  It  teaches 
that  there  is  one  CJud,  and  yet  that  there  are  three  divine 
persons.  According  to  the  doctrine  these  three  persons 
perform  different  ofhces  and  sustain  difTerenl  relations  to 
each  other.  One  is  Father,  another  is  Son.  One  sends, 
another  is  sent.  They  love  each  other,  converse  with 
each  other,  and  make  a  covenant  with  each  other  ;  and 
yet,  with  all  these  distinctions,  they  are,  according  to  the 
doctrine,  not  different  beings,  but  one  being,  one  and 
the  same  God.  "  Is  this  a  rational  doctrine  ?  "  has  often 
been  the  question  of  tlie  objector  to  Christianity.  I  an- 
swer, No.  I  can  as  easily  believe  that  the  whole  human 
race  are  one  man,  as  that  three  infinite  persons,  per- 
forming such  different  offices,  are  one  Cod,  But  I 
maintain  that,  because  the  Trinity  is  irrational,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  same  reproach  belongs  to  Christianity ; 
for  this  doctrine  is  no  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  [ 
know  there  are  passages  which  are  contmualty  quoted 
in  its  defence;  but  allow  me  to  prove  doctrines  in  the 
same  way — that  is,  by  detaching  texts  from  their  connec- 
tion and  interpreting  ihem  without  reference  to  the 
general  current  of  Scripture — and  I  can  prove  anything 
and  everything  from  the  Bible.  I  can  ])rove  that  (iod  has 
human  passions.  I  can  prove  transubstaniiation,  which 
is  taught  much  more  explicitly  than  the  Trimly.  Detached 
texts  prove  nothing.  Christ  is  called  Cod  ;  the  same 
title  is  given  to  Moses  and  to  rulers.  Christ  has  said,  "  I 
and  my  Kather  are  one;"  so  he  prayed  that  all  his  dis 
ciples  might  be  one,  meaning  not   one  and  the  same 


being,  but  one  in  affection  and  purpose.  I  ask  you, 
before  you  judge  on  this  point,  to  read  the  Scriptures  as 
a  whole,  and  to  inrjuire  into  their  general  strain  and 
teaching  in  regard  to  Christ.  I  find  him  uniformly  dis- 
tinguishing between  himself  and  God,  calling  himself,  not 
Cod  the  Son,  but  the  Son  of  Cod— continually  sjieaking 
of  himself  as  sent  by  God,  continually  referring  his  power 
and  mirarles  to  God.  I  hear  him  saying  that  of  himself 
he  can  do  nothing,  and  praying  to  his  Father  under  the 
character  of  the  only  true  God.  Such  T  affirm  to  be  the 
tenor,  the  current,  the  general  strain  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  ;  and  the  scattered  passages  on  which  a  different 
doctrine  is  built  should  have  no  weight  against  this  host 
of  witnesses.  Do  not  rest  your  faith  on  a  few  texts. 
Sometimes  these  favourite  texts  are  no  part  of  Scripture. 
For  example,  the  famous  passage  on  which  the  Trinity 
mainly  rests,  '*  Tiiere  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one/'— this  text,  1  say,  though  found 
at  present  in  John's  Epistle,  and  read  in  our  churches, 
has  been  jironounced  by  the  ablest  critics  a  forgery;  and 
a  vast  majority  of  the  educated  ministers  of  this  country 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  Scripture.  Suffer  no 
man,  then,  to  select  texts  for  you  as  decisive  of  religious 
controversies.  Read  the  whole  record  for  yourselves, 
and  possess  yourselves  of  its  general  import.  I  am  very 
desirous  to  seiJarate  the  doctrine  in  question  from  Chris- 
tianity, because  it  fastens  the  charge  of  irrationality  on 
the  whole  religion.  It  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  t« 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  Jews  will  not  hear 
of  a  'JVinity.  1  have  seen  in  the  countenance,  and  heard 
in  the  tones  of  the  voi*x%  the  horror  with  which  that 
people  shrink  from  the  doctrine  that  Cod  died  on  the 
cross.  Mahometans,  too,  when  they  hear  this  opinion 
from  Christian  missionaries,  repeat  the  first  article  of 
their  f;iith,  "  There  is  one  God  ; "  and  look  with  pity  or 
scorn  on  the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  deserters  of  the  plainest 
and  greatest  truth  of  religion.  Even  the  Indian  of  our 
wilderness,  who  worships  the  Great  Spirit,  has  charged 
absurdity  on  the  teacher  who  has  gone  to  indoctrinate 
him  in  a  trinity.  How  many,  too,  in  Christian  countries, 
have  suspected  the  whole  religion  for  this  one  erroc. 
Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  it  forms  no  pan  of  Chris- 
tianity, my  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  calls  me  openly  l« 
withstand  it.  In  so  doing  I  would  wound  no  man's 
feeling.s.  I  doubt  not  that  they  who  adopt  this  doctrine 
intend,  equally  with  those  who  oppose  it,  to  render  ho- 
mage to  the  truth  and  ser%*ice  to  Christianity.  They 
think  that  their  peculiar  faith  gives  new  interest  to  the 
character  and  new  authority  to  the  leaching  of  Jesus. 
But  they  grievously  err.  The  views  by  whirh  they  hope 
to  build  up  love  towards  Christ  detract  from  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  Father;  and  I  fear  that  the  kind  of  piety 
which  prevails  now  in  the  Christian  world  bears  witness 
to  the  sad  influence  of  this  obscuration  of  the  true  glof^- 
of  God.  We  need  not  desert  reason  or  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity to  insure  the  purest,  deepest  love  towards  the  only 
tnie  God,  or  towards  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  has  sent 
for  our  redemption. 

1  have  named  one  doctrine  which  is  often  urged 
against  Christianity  as  irrational.  There  is  one  more  on 
which  I  would  offer  a  few  remarks.  Christianity  has 
often  been  reproached  with  teaching  that  Gnd  brings 
n*en  into  life  totally  depraved,  and  condemns  immense 
multitudes  to  everlasting  misery  for  sins  to  which  their 
nature  has  irresistibly  impelled  ihem.     This  is  said  to  be 
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irrational,  and  consequently  such  must  be  the  religion 
which  teaches  it.     I  certainly  shall  not  aUemjjt  to  vindi- 
cate this  theological  fiction.     A  more  irrational  doctrine 
could  not,   I  think,  be  contrived  ;   and  it  is  something 
worse — it  is  as  immoral  in  its  tendency  as  it  is  unreason- 
able.     It    is   suited    to    alienate   men   from   God   and 
from  one  another.     Were   it   really  believed   (which  it 
cannot  be),  men  would  look  up  with  dread  and  detes- 
tation to   the   Author   of  their  being,   and  look   round 
with  horror  on  their  fcllow-crcatures.     It  would  dissolve 
society.     Were  men  to  see  in  one  another  wholly  corrupt 
beings — incarnate  fiends,  without  one  genuine  virtue — 
society  would  become  as  repulsive  as  a  den  of  lions  or  a 
nest  of  vipers.     All  confidence,  esteem,  love,  would  die  ; 
and   without    these  the  interest,   charm,  and  worth   of 
existence  would   expire.      What  a  pang    would    shoot 
through  a  parent's  heart  if  he  were  to  see  in  the  snuling 
infant  a  moral  being  continually  and  wholly  propensed 
to  sin,  in  whose  mind  were  thickly  sown  the  seeds  of 
haired  to  God  and  goodness,  and  who  had  commenced 
his  existence  under  the  curse  of   his  Creator !     What 
goofl  man  could  con.<;ent  to  be  a  parent  if  his  offspring 
were  to  be  bom  to  this  infinitely  wretched  inheritance  ? 
I  say  the  doctrine  is  of  immoral  tendency  ;  but  1  do  not 
say  that  they  who  profess  it  arc  immoral.     The  truth  is 
that  none  do  or  can  hold  it  in  its  full  and  proper  inii>ort. 
I  have  seen  its  advocates  smile  as  benignantly  on  the 
child  whom  their  creed  has  made  a  demon  as  if  it  were 
an  angel ;    and  I   have  seen  them  mingling    with  their 
fcllow<reatures   as  cordially  and   confidingly   as  if  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravit)'  had  never  entered  their  ears. 
Perhaps  the  most  mischevious  effect  of  the  doctrine  is 
the  dishonour  which  it  has  thrown  on  Christianity.     This 
dishonour  I  would  wipe  away.     Christianity  teaches  no 
sucii  doctrine.     Where  do  you  find  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?     Did  Jesus  teach  it  when  he  took  little  children 
in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  said,   **Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  God  ?"     Did  Paul  teach  it  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law  or  a  written  revela- 
tion, but  who  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law }      Christianity   indeed   speaks    strongly    of  human 
guilt,   but   always  treats  men   as   beings  who  have   the 
|>ower  of  doing  right,  and  who  have  come  into  existence 
under  the  smile  of  their  Creator. 

I  have  now  completed  my  vindication  of  the  claim  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  character  of  a  rational  religion  ;  and 
my  aim  has  been,  not  to  ser\'e  a  party,  but  the  cause  of 
our  common  Christianity.  At  the  present  day,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  duties  of  its  friends  is,  to  rescue  it 
from  the  reproach  of  waging  war  with  reason.  The 
character  of  our  age  demands  this.  There  have  been 
times  when  Christianity,  though  loaded  with  unreason- 
able doctrines,  retained  its  hold  on  men's  faith  ;  for  men 
had  not  learned  to  think.  I'hcy  received  their  religion 
as  children  learn  the  catechism ;  they  substituted  the 


priest  for  their  own  imdersiandings,  and  cared  neither 
what  nor  why  they  believe.     But  that  day  is  gone  by, 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  succeeded  it  is  sub- 
jecting Christianity  to  a  scrutiny  more  and  more  severe ; 
and  if  this  religion  cannot  vindicate  itself  to  the  reflect- 
ing, the  calm,  the  wise,  as  a  reasonable  service,  it  cannot 
stand.     Fanatical  setts  may,  for  a  time,  spread  an  in- 
tolerant  excitement  through  a  community,  and  impose 
silence  on  the  objections  of  the  sceptical.    But  fanaticism 
is  the  epidemic  of  a  season  ;  it  wastes  itself  by  its  own 
violence.     Sooner  or  later  the  voice  of  refiection  will  be 
heard.     Men  will  ask,  What  are  the  claims  of  Christianity? 
Does  it  bear  the  mark  of  truili  ?     And  if  it  be  found  to 
war  with  nature  and  reason,  it  will  be,  and  it  ought  to 
l)e,    abandoned      On  this   ground,    I  am  anxious   that 
Christianity  should  be  cleared  from  all  human  additions 
and  corruptions.     If  indeed  irrational  doctrines  belong 
to  it,  then  1  have  no  desire  to  separate  them  from  it. 
I  have  no  desire,  for  the  sake  of  upholding  the  Gospel, 
to  wrap  up  and  conceal,  much  less  to  deny,  any  of  its 
real  principles.     Did  I  think  that  it  was  burdened  with 
one  irrational  doctrine,  I  would  say  so,  and  I  would  leave 
it,  as  I  found  it,  with  this  mill-stone  round  its  neck.     But 
I  know  none  such.     1  meet,  indeed,  some  difficulties  in 
the  narrative  part  of    the  New   Testament ;    and  there 
are  argimients  in  the  Epistles  which,  however  suited  to 
the  Jcw.s,  to  whom   they  were   first  addressed,  are  not 
apparently  adapted  to  men  at  large  ;  but  I  see  not  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  religion  which  my   reason,  calmly  and  im- 
partially  exercised,    pronounces    inconsistent   with    any 
great  truth.     I  have  the  strongest  conviction  that  Chris- 
tianity is  reason  in  its  most  perfect  form,  and  therefore   I 
plead  for  its  disengagement  from  the  irrational  additions 
with  which  it  has  been  clogged  for  ages. 

With  these  views  of  Christianity,  I  do  and  I  must  hold  it 
fast     I  cannot  surrender  it  to  the  cavils  or  scoffs  of  in- 
fidelity.    I  do  not  blush  to  own  it,  for  it   is  a  rational 
religion.     It  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  intellect  as  well  as 
those  of  the  heart,     I  know  that  men  of  strong  niinds 
have  opiKJsed  it     But,  as  if  Providence  intended  that 
their  sophistT)'  should  carry  a  refutation  on  its  own  front, 
they  have  generally  fallen  into  errors  so  gross  and  de- 
grading a.s  to  prove  them  to  be  anything  rather  than  the 
apostles  of  reason.     When  I  go  from  the  study  of  Chrib- 
lianity  to  their  writings,  I  fee!  as  if  I  were  passing  from 
the  wann  bright  sun  into  a  chilling  twilight  which   too 
often   deepens   into   utter  darkness.      I   am   not,  then, 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel     I  see  it  glorified  by  the  hostile 
systems  which  are  reared  for  its  destruction.     1   follow 
Jesus,  because  he  is  eminently  "the  Light ;"  and  I  doubt 
not  thai,  to  his  true  disciples,  he  will  be  a  guide  to  that 
world  where  the  obscurities  of  our  present  state  will   be 
dispersed,  and  where  reason    as  well  as  virtue  will   be 
unfolded  under  the  quickening  influence  and  in  die  more 
manifest  presence  of  God. 
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lie  ye  therefore  followers  of  God, 
chilJfcn." 


dear 


To  promote  true  religion  is  the  purpose  of  the  Christian 
ministry.     For  this   it   was  ordained.     On   the   present 


occasion,  therefore,  when  a  new  teacher  is  to  be  given  to 
the  church,  a  discourse  on  the  character  of  tme  religion 
will  not  be  inappropriate.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  shall 
attempt,  in  the  limits  to  which  I  am  now  confined    to  set 
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before  you  all  its  properties,  signs,  and  operations;  for 
in  so  doing  I  should  burden  your  memories  with  di\'isions 
and  vague  generalities  as  uninteresting  as  they  would  be 
unprofitable  My  purpose  is  to  select  one  view  of  the 
subject  which  seems  to  me  of  primary  dignity  and  im- 
portance; and  I  select  ihjs  because  it  is  greatly  neglected, 
and  because  I  attribute  to  this  neglect  much  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  and  many  of  the  corruptions  of  religion. 

The  text  calls  us  to  follow  or  imitate  God,  to  seek 
accordance  with  or  likeness  to  Him;  and  to  do  this  not 
fearfully  and  faintly,  but  with  the  spirit  and  hope  o( 
beloved  children.  The  doctrine  which  I  propose  to 
illustrate  is  derived  immediately  from  these  words,  and  is 
incorporated  with  the  whole  New  Testament  I  affirm, 
and  would  maintain,  that  true  religion  consists  in  proposing 
as  our  great  end  a  growing  likeness  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Its  noblest  influence  consists  in  making  us  more  and 
more  partakers  of  the  Divinity.  For  this  it  is  to  be 
preached.  Religious  instruction  should  aim  chiefly  to 
turn  men's  aspirations  and  eflforts  to  that  perfection  of  the 
soul  which  constitutes  it  a  bright  image  of  (iod.  Such  is 
the  topic  now  to  be  discussed;  and  I  implore  Him  whose 
glory  I  seek  to  aid  me  in  unfolding  and  enforcing  it  with 
simplicity  and  clearness,  with  a  calm  and  pure  zeal,  and 
with  unfeigned  charity. 

I  begin  with  observing,  what  all  indeed  will  understand, 
that  the  likeness  to  God  of  which  I  propose  to  speak 
belongs  to  man's  higher,  or  spiritual  nature.  It  has  its 
foundation  in  the  original  and  essential  capacities  of  the 
mind.  In  proportion  as  these  are  unfolded  by  right  and 
vigorous  exertion,  it  is  extended  and  brightened.  In 
proportion  as  these  lie  dormant,  it  is  obscured.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  are  perverted  and  overpowered  by  the 
appetites  and  passions,  it  is  blotted  out  In  truth,  moral 
evil,  if  unresisted  and  habitual,  may  so  blight  and  lay 
waste  these  capacities,  thai  the  image  of  God  in  man  may 
seem  to  be  wholly  destroyed. 

The  imi)ortancc  of  this  assimilation  to  our  Creator  is  a 
topic  which  needs  no  laboured  discussion.  All  men,  of 
whatever  name,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  will  meet  me  on  this 
ground.  All,  I  presume,  will  allow  that  no  good  in  the 
compass  of  the  universe,  or  wilhiri  the  gift  of  Omnipotence, 
can  be  compared  to  a  resemblance  of  God,  or  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  his  attributes.  1  fear  no  contradiction  here, 
Likeness  to  God  is  the  supreme  gift  He  can  communi- 
cate nothing  so  precious,  glorious,  blessed,  as  Himself. 
To  hold  intellectual  and  moral  affinity  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  partake  His  spirit,  to  be  His  children  by  deri- 
vations of  kindred  excellence,  to  bear  a  growing  con- 
formity to  the  i>erfeciion  which  we  adore — this  is  a  felicity 
which  obscures  and  annihilates  all  other  good. 

It  is  only  in  pro|X)rtion  to  this  likeness  that  we  can 
enjoy  either  God  or  the  universe.  That  God  can  be 
known  and  enjoyed  only  through  sympathy  or  kindred 
attributes,  is  a  doctrine  which  even  Gentile  ]:>hilosophy 
discerned.  That  the  pure  In  heart  can  alone  see  and 
commune  with  the  pure  Divinity,  was  the  sublime  instruc- 
tion of  ancient  sages  as  well  as  of  inspired  prophets.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  lesson  of  daily  experience  To  understand 
a  great  and  good  being,  we  must  have  the  seeds  of  the 
same  excellence.  How  quickly,  by  what  an  instinct,  do 
accordant  minds  recognise  one  another!  No  attraction 
is  so  powerful  as  that  which  subsists  between  the  truly 
wise  and  good;  whilst  the  brightest  excellence  is  lost  on 
those  who  have  nothing  congenial  in  their  own  breasts. 
God  becomes  a  real  being  to  us  in  proportion  as  His 


own  nature  is  unfolded  within  us.  To  a  man  who  is 
growing  in  the  likeness  of  God,  faith  begins  even  here  to 
change  into  vision.  He  carries  within  himself  a  proof  of 
a  Deity  which  can  only  be  understood  by  experience- 
He  more  than  believes,  he  feels  the  Divine  presence;  and 
gradually  rises  to  an  intercourse  with  his  maker  to  which 
it  is  not  irreverent  to  apply  the  name  of  friendship  and 
intimacy.  The  Apostle  John  intended  to  express  this 
truth,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  in  whom  a  principle  of 
divine  charity  or  benevolence  has  become  a  habit  and 
life  ''dwells  in  God  and  God  in  him." 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  likeness  to  God  is  the  true  and 
only  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  universe.  la 
proportion  as  we  approach  and  resemble  the  mind  of  God, 
we  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  creation ;  for  in 
that  proportion  we  possess  the  principles  from  which  the 
universe  sprang  ;  we  carry  within  ourselves  the  perfections 
of  which  its  beauty,  magnificence,  order,  benevolent  adap- 
tations, and  boundless  puqwses  are  the  results  and 
manifestations,  God  unfolds  Himself  in  his  works  to  a 
kindred  mind.  It  is  possible  that  the  brevity  of  these 
hints  may  expose  to  the  charge  of  mysticism  what  seems 
to  me  the  calmest  and  clearest  truth.  I  think,  however, 
that  every  rejecting  man  will  feel  that  likeness  to  God 
must  be  a  principle  of  sympathy  or  accordance  with  his 
creation  ;  for  the  creation  is  a  birth  and  shining  forth 
of  the  Divine  Mind,  a  work  through  which  his  spirit 
breathes.  In  proportion  as  we  receive  this  spirit  we 
possess  within  ourselves  the  explanation  of  what  we  see. 
We  discern  more  and  more  of  God  in  everything,  from 
the  frail  flower  to  the  everlasting  stars.  Even  in  evil, 
that  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  creation,  we  dis- 
cern rays  of  light  and  hope,  and  gradually  come  to  see 
in  suffering  and  temptation  proofs  and  instruments  of  the 
suhlimest  purposes  of  Wisdom  and  I>ove. 

I  have  offered  these  very  imi>erfcct  views  that  I  may 
show  the  great  importance  of  the  doctrine  which  1  am 
solicitous  to  enforce.  I  would  teach  that  likeness  to  God 
is  a  good  so  unutterably  surpassing  all  other  good,  that 
whoever  admits  it  as  attainable  must  acknowledge  it  to 
be  the  chief  aim  in  life.  I  would  show  that  the  highest 
and  happiest  office  of  religion  is  to  bring  the  mind  into 
growing  accordance  with  God  ;  and  that  by  the  tendency 
of  religious  systems  to  this  end  their  truth  and  worth  are 
to  be  chiefly  tried. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scriptures,  in 
speaking  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  in 
calling  us  to  imitite  Him,  use  bold  and  figurative  lan- 
guage. It  may  be  said  that  there  is  danger  from  loo 
literal  an  interpretation ;  that  God  is  an  unapproachable 
being  ;  thai  I  am  not  warranted  in  ascribing  to  man  a  like 
nature  to  the  Divine  ;  that  we  and  ail  things  illustrate  the 
Creator  by  contrast,  not  by  resemblance ;  that  religion 
manifests  itself  chiefly  in  convictions  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  utter  worthlessness ;  and  that  to  talk  of  the 
greatness  and  divinity  of  the  human  soul  is  to  inflate 
that  pride  through  which  Satan  fell,  and  through  which 
man  involves  himself  in  that  iallen  spirit's  ruin. 

I  answer  that,  to  me,  Scripture  and  reason  hold  a 
diflerent  language.  In  Christianity  particularly  I  meet 
perpetual  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  human  nature- 
This  whole  religion  expresses  an  infinite  concern  of  God 
for  tlie  human  soul,  and  teaches  that  he  deems  no 
methods  too  expensive  for  its  recovery  and  exaltation. 
Christianity  with  one  voice  calls  me  to  turn  my  regards 
I  and  care  to  the  spirit  within  me,  a3  of  mere  worth  than  the 
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whole  cuLwaid  world.  It  calls  us  to  *'  be  perfect  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect ; "  and  everywhere,  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  precepts,  ii  implies  and  recognises  the 
sublime  capacities  of  the  being  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. It  assures  us  that  human  virtue  is  *'  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  price,"  and  speaks  of  the  return  of  a 
human  being  to  virtue  as  an  event  which  increases  the  joy 
of  heaven.  In  the  New  Testament  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  brightness  of  his  glor>',  the  express  and  un- 
sullied image  of  the  Divinity,  is  seen  mingling  with  men 
as  a  friend  and  broiher,  ofTering  himself  as  their  example, 
and  promising  to  his  true  followers  a  share  in  all  his 
splendours  and  joys.  In  the  New  Testament  God  is  said 
to  communicate  his  own  spirit  and  all  his  fulness  to  the 
human  soul.  In  the  New  Testament  man  is  exhorted 
to  aspire  after  *'  honour,  glory,  and  immortality  ; "  and 
Heaven,  a  word  expressing  the  nearest  approach  to  God 
and  a  divine  happiness,  is  everywhere  proposed  as  the 
end  of  his  being.  In  truth,  the  very  essence  of  Christian 
faith  is  that  we  trust  in  (Jod's  mercy  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  for  a  state  of  celestial  purity  in  which  we  shall 
grow  for  ever  in  the  likeness,  and  knowledge,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Infinite  Father.  Lofty  views  of  the  naturt- 
of  man  are  bound  up  and  interwoven  with  the  whole 
Christian  system.  Say  not  that  these  are  at  war  with 
humility;  for  who  was  ever  humbler  than  Jesus,  and  yet 
who  ever  ]K)ssessed  such  a  consciousness  of  greatness 
and  divinity?  Say  not  that  man's  business  is  to  tliink  of 
his  sin  and  not  of  his  dignity ;  for  great  sin  implies  a 
great  capacity  ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  noble  nature ;  and  no 
man  can  be  deeply  and  rationally  contrite,  but  he  who 
feels  that  in  wrong-doing  he  has  resisted  a  divine  voice, 
and  warred  against  a  divine  principle  in  his  own  soul. — 
I  need  not,  I  trust,  pursue  the  argument  from  revelation. 
There  is  an  argument  from  nature  and  reason  which 
seems  to  me  so  convincing,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so 
fitted  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  man's  possession  of  a 
like  nature  to  God,  that  I  shall  pass  at  once  to  its 
exposition. 

That  man  has  a  kindred  nature  with  God,  and  may 
bear  most  important  and  ennobling  relations  to  Him,  seems 
to  me  to  be  established  by  a  striking  proof.  This  proof 
you  will  understand  by  considering,  for  a  moment,  how 
we  obtain  our  ideas  of  God.  Whence  come  the  con- 
ceptions which  we  include  under  that  august  name  ? 
Whence  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  attributes 
and  perfections  which  constitute  the  Supreme  Being? 
I  answer  wc  derive  them  from  our  own  souls.  The 
divine  attributes  are  first  develoi>ed  in  ourselves  and  thence 
transferred  to  our  Creator.  The  idea  of  God,  sublime 
and  awful  as  it  i.s,  is  the  idea  of  our  own  spiritual  nature 
purified  and  enlarged  to  infinity.  In  ourselves  are  the 
elements  of  the  Divinity.  God,  then,  does  not  sustain  a 
figurative  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  the  resemblance  of 
a  parent  to  a  child,  the  likeness  of  a  kindred  nature. 

We  call  God  a  Mind.  He  has  revealed  Himself  as  a 
Spirit  But  what  do  we  know  of  mind  but  through  the 
unfolding  of  this  principle  in  our  own  breasts?  That 
unbounded  spiritual  energy  which  wc  call  God  is  con- 
ceiwd  by  us  only  through  consciousness,  through  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves.— We  ascribe  thought  or  intelli- 
gence to  the  Deity,  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  attributes. 
And  what  means  this  language  ?  These  terms  wc  have 
framed  to  express  operations  or  faculties  of  our  own 
soul&.  The  Infinite  Light  would  be  for  ever  hidden  from 
us  did  not  kindred  rays  dawn  and  brighten  within  us. 
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God  is  another  name  for  human  Intelligence  raised  above 
all  error  and  imperfection,  and  extended  to  all  possible 
truth. 

The  same  is  true  of  God's  goodness.  How  do  we 
understand  this  but  by  the  principle  of  love  implanted  in 
the  human  breast  ?  Whence  is  it  that  this  divine  attri- 
bute is  so  faintly  comprehended,  l)ut  from  the  feeble 
development  of  it  in  the  multitude  of  men?  Who  can 
understand  the  strength,  purity,  fulness,  and  extent  of 
divine  ]^hil,^nth^opy,  but  he  in  whom  selfishness  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  love? 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Deity.  These  arc  comprehended  by  us  only  through  our 
own  moral  nature.  It  is  conscience  within  us  which,  by 
its  approving  and  condemning  voice,  interprets  to  us 
God's  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  sin  ;  and  without  con- 
science, these  glorious  conceptions  would  never  have 
opened  on  the  mind.  U  is  the  lawgiver  in  our  own 
breasts  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  divine  nnthorily,  and 
binds  us  to  obey  it.  The  soul,  by  its  sense  of  right,  or 
its  jjerception  of  moral  distinctions,  is  clothed  with  sove- 
reignty over  itself,  and  through  this  alone  it  understands 
and  recognises  llie  Sovereign  of  the  Universe.  Men,  as 
by  a  natural  inspiration,  have  agreed  to  s])eak  of  con- 
science as  the  voice  of  God,  as  the  Divinity  within  us- 
This  principle,  reverently  obeyed,  makes  us  more  and 
more  partakers  of  the  moral  ijerfection  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  of  that  very  excellence  which  constitutes  the 
rightfulness  of  his  sceptre,  and  enthrones  Him  over  the 
universe.  Without  this  inward  law  wc  should  be  as 
incapable  of  receiving  a  law  from  Heaven  as  the  brute. 
WiLhout  this  the  thunders  of  Sinai  might  startle  the  out- 
ward ear,  but  would  have  no  meaning,  no  authority  to 
the  mind.  I  have  expressed  here  a  great  truth.  Nothing 
teaches  so  encouragingly  our  relation  and  resemblance 
to  God  ;  for  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  eminently 
moral.  We  bUnd  ourselves  to  his  chief  splendour  if  we 
think  only  or  mainly  of  his  power,  and  overlook  those 
attributes  of  rectitude  and  goodness  to  which  He  subjects 
his  omnipotence,  and  which  are  the  foundations  and 
very  substance  of  his  universal  and  immutable  Law. 
And  are  these  attributes  revealed  to  us  through  the  prin- 
ciples and  convictions  of  our  own  souls  ?  Do  we  under- 
stand through  sjTnpalhy  (>ods  perception  of  the  right, 
the  good,  the  holy,  the  just  ?  Then  with  what  propriety 
is  it  said  that  in  his  own  image  He  made  man  ! 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  to  these  views, 
that  we  recei%'e  our  idea  of  God  from  the  universe,  from 
his  works,  and  not  so  exclusively  from  our  own  souls. 
The  universe,  X  know,  is  full  of  Ciod,  The  heavens  and 
earth  declare  his  glory.  In  other  words,  the  eiTects  and 
signs  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  apparent 
through  the  whole  cre.ilion.  But  apparent  in  what  ? 
Not  10  the  outward  eye,  not  to  the  acutest  organs  of 
sense,  but  to  a  kindred  niind,  whicli  interprets  the  uni- 
verse by  itself.  It  is  only  through  ihat  energy  of  thought 
by  which  we  adapt  various  and  complicated  means  to 
distant  ends,  and  give  harmony  and  a  common  bearing 
to  multiplied  exertions,  that  we  understand  the  ^eative 
intelligence  which  has  established  the  order,  depen- 
dencies, and  harmony  of  nature.  Wc  see  God  around 
us  because  He  dwells  within  us.  It  is  by  a  kindred 
wisdom  that  we  discern  his  wisdom  in  his  works.  The 
brute,  with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  ours,  looks  on  the  uni- 
verse; and  the  page  which  to  us  is  radiant  with  characters 
of  greatness  and  goodness  is  to  him  a  blank,     li 
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the  beauty  and  glory  of  God's  works  are  revealed  to  ihe 
mind  by  a  light  beaming  from  itself.  We  discern  the 
impress  of  God's  attributes  in  the  universe  by  accordance 
of  nature,  and  enjoy  them  through  sympathy.  I  hardly 
need  observe  that  these  remarks  in  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse apply  witli  equal  if  not  greater  force  to  revelation. 

I  shall  now  be  met  by  another  objection,  which  to 
many  may  seem  strong.  It  will  be  said  that  these  various 
attributes  of  which  I  have  spoken  exist  in  God  in  infinite 
perfection,  and  that  this  destroys  all  affinity  between  the 
human  and  the  Divine  mind.  I'o  thisl  have  two  ruplies. 
In  (he  first  place,  an  attribute  by  becoming  perfect  does 
not  part  with  its  essence,  l^ve,  wisdom,  power,  and 
purity  do  not  change  their  nature  by  enlargement.  If 
they  did,  we  should  lose  the  Supreme  Being  through  his 
very  infinity.  CJur  ideas  of  Him  would  fade  away  into 
mere  sounds.  For  example,  if  wisdom  in  God,  because 
unbounded,  have  no  aitinity  with  that  attribute  in  man, 
why  apply  to  Him  that  term  ?  It  must  signity  nothing. 
Let  me  ask  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  we  discern 
ihe  marks  of  intelligence  in  the  universe  ?  Wc  mean  that 
we  meet  there  the  proofs  of  a  mind  like  our  own.  We 
certainly  discern  proofs  of  no  other  ;  so  that  to  deny  this 
doctrine  would  be  to  deny  the  evidences  of  a  God,  and 
utterly  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  religious  belief. 
\\'hat  man  can  examine  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  an 
aninial,  and  see  the  adaptation  of  its  ]jarts  to  each  other 
and  to  common  end.s,  and  not  feel  that  it  is  the  work  of 
an  intelligence  akin  to  bis  own,  and  that  he  traces  these 
marks  of  design  by  the  same  spiritual  energy  in  which 
they  had  their  origin? 

But  I  would  offer  another  answer  to  this  objection, 
that  God's  infinity  places  Him  beyond  the  resemblance 
and  approach  of  man.  I  aWirm,  and  trust  that  I  do  not 
sjieak  too  strongly,  that  there  are  traces  of  infinity  in  the 
human  mind  ;  and  that  in  this  very  respect  it  bears  a  like- 
ness to  God.  The  very  conception  of  infinity  is  the  mark 
of  a  nature  to  which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed.  This 
thought,  indeed,  comes  to  us  not  so  much  from  abroad 
as  from  our  own  souls.  We  ascribe  this  attribute  to  God, 
because  we  possess  caj^icities  and  wants  which  only  an 
unbounded  being  can  fill,  and  because  we  are  conscious 
of  a  tendency  in  spiritual  faculties  to  unlimited  expansion. 
AVe  believe  in  the  Divine  infinity  through  souielhing  con- 
genial with  k  in  our  own  breasts.  1  ho[>e  I  s[K^ak  clearly, 
and  if  not»  I  would  xsk  those  to  whom  I  am  obscure  to 
l>ause  before  ihey  condemn.  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
soul,  in  all  its  higher  actions,  in  original  thought,  in  the 
creations  of  genius,  in  the  soarings  of  imagination,  in  its 
love  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  in  its  aspirations  alter  a  pure 
and  unknown  joy,  and  especially  in  disinterestedness,  in 
the  spirit  of  self  .sacrifice,  and  tn  enlightened  devotion, 
has  a  character  of  infinity.  There  is  often  a  depth  in 
fiuman  love  which  may  he  strictly  called  unfathomable. 
'Ifiere  is  sometimes  a  lofty  strength  in  moral  [jrincijjle 
which  all  the  power  of  the  outward  universe  cannot  over- 
come. There  seems  a  might  within  which  can  more  than 
balance  all  might  without  There  is,  too,  a  piety  which 
swells  into  a  transport  too  vast  for  utterance,  and  into  an 
immeasurable  joy.  I  am  speaking,  indeed,  of  what  is  un 
common,  but  still  of  realities.  We  see,  however,  the 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  the  infinite  in  more  familiar  and 
ordinary  forms.  Take,  for  example,  the  delight  which  we 
find  in  the  vast  scenes  of  nature,  in  prospects  which  spread 
around  us  without  limits,  in  the  immensity  of  the  heavens 
and  the  ocean,  and  especially  in  the  rush  and  rt)ar  of 


mighty  winds,  waves,  and  torrents,  when,  amidst  our  deep 
awe,  a  [)Ower  within  seems  to  respond  to  the  omnipotence 
around  us.  The  same  principle  is  seen  in  the  delight 
ministered  to  us  by  works  nf  fiction  or  of  iniLiginative  art, 
in  which  our  own  nature  is  set  before  us  in  more  ihaii 
human  beauty  and  power.  In  truth,  the  soul  is  always 
bursting  its  limits.  It  thirsts  continually  for  wider  know- 
ledge. It  rushes  forward  to  ujitried  happiness.  It  ha.s 
deep  wants  which  nothing  limited  c*in  a|>peasc.  Its  true 
element  and  end  is  an  unbounded  good.  Thus,  Gods 
infinity  has  its  image  in  the  soul ;  and  through  the  soul^ 
n^uch  more  than  through  the  universe,  we  arrive  at  thi.s 
conception  of  the  Deity. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  spoken  strongly.  But  I  have 
no  fear  of  expressing  too  strongly  the  connection  between 
the  Di\*ine  and  the  human  mind.  My  only  fear  is  that 
I  shall  dishonour  the  great  subject  The  danger  to  which 
we  are  most  exijosed  is  that  of  severing  the  Creator  from 
his  creatures.  The  propensity  of  human  sovereigns  to 
cut  ofi"  communication  between  themselves  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  to  disclaim  a  common  nature  with  their  inferiors, 
has  led  the  multitude  of  men,  who  think  of  God  chiefly 
under  the  character  of  a  king,  to  conceive  of  him  as  a 
being  who  places  his  glory  in  multiplying  distinctions  be- 
tween Himself  and  all  other  beings.  The  truth  is  thai 
the  union  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  surpasses 
all  other  bonds  in  strength  and  intimacy.  He  penetrates 
all  things,  and  delights  to  irradiate  all  with  his  glory. 
Nature,  in  all  its  lowest  and  inanimate  forms,  is  pervaded 
by  his  power  ;  and  when  quickened  by  the  mysterious 
property  of  life,  how  wonderfully  does  it  .show  forth  the 
[>erfections  of  its  Author  3  How  much  of  God  may  be 
seen  in  the  structure  of  a  single  leaf,  which,  though  so 
frail  as  to  tremble  in  every  wind,  yet  holds  connections 
and  living  communiciitions  with  the  earth,  the  air,  the 
clouds,  and  the  distant  sun,  and,  through  these  sympa- 
thies with  the  universe,  is  itself  a  revelation  of  an 
omniix>tent  mind  !  God  delights  to  diffuse  Himself 
everywhere.  Through  his  energy  unconscious  matter 
clothes  itself  with  profiortions,  powers,  and  beauties  which 
reflect  his  wisdom  and  love.  How  much  more  must  He 
delight  to  frame  conscious  and  happy  recipients  of  his 
perfections,  in  wl^om  his  wisdom  and  love  may  substanti- 
ally dwellj  with  whom  He  may  form  spiritual  lies,  and  to 
whom  He  may  be  an  everlasting  spring  of  moral  energy 
and  hai)[>iness  !  How  far  the  Supreme  Being  may  com- 
municate fiis  attributes  to  his  intelligent  offspring,  I  stop 
not  to  inquire.  But  that  his  almighty  goodness  will 
imjxirt  to  them  powers  and  glories  of  which  the  material 
universe  is  but  a  faint  emblem,  I  cannot  doubt  That 
the  soul^  if  true  to  itself  and  its  Maker,  will  be  filled  wuh 
God,  and  will  manifest  Him  more  than  the  sun,  I  cannot 
doubt  Who  can  doubt  it,  that  believes  and  understands 
the  doctrine  of  human  immortahty? 

The  views  which  I  have  given  in  this  discourse  respect- 
ing man's  participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  seem  to 
me  to  receive  strong  confirmation  from  the  title  or 
relation  most  frequently  applied  to  God  in  the  New 
Test.ament :  and  I  have  reser\'ed  this  as  the  last  corrol>o- 
ration  of  this  doctrine,  because,  to  my  own  mind,  it  is 
singularly  affecting.  In  the  New  Testament  God  is  made 
known  to  us  as  a  Father;  and  a  brighter  feature  of  that 
book  cannot  be  named.  Our  worship  is  to  be  directed 
to  Him  as  our  Father.  Our  whole  religion  is  to  take  its 
character  from  this  view  of  the  Divinity.  In  this  He  is 
to   rise  always   to    our  minds.     And  what  is  it  to  be  a 
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Father?  It  is  to  communicate  one's  own  nature,  to  give 
life  to  kindred  beings  ;  and  the  highest  function  of  a 
Father  is  to  educate  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  to  impart 
to  it  what  is  noblest  and  happiest  in  his  own  mind.  God 
is  our  Father,  not  merely  because  He  created  us,  or 
because  He  gives  us  enjoyment,  for  He  created  the 
flower  and  the  insect,  yet  we  call  Him  not  their  Father. 
This  bond  is  a  spiritual  one.  This  name  belongs  to  God 
because  He  frames  spirits  like  Himself,  and  delights  to 
give  them  what  is  most  glorious  and  blessed  in  his  own 
nature.  Accordingly,  Christianity  is  said  with  special 
propriety  to  reveal  God  as  the  Father,  because  it  reveals 
Him  as  sending  his  Son  to  cleanse  the  mind  from  every 
stain,  and  to  replenish  it  for  ever  with  the  spirit  and 
moral  attributes  of  its  Author.  Separate  from  God  this 
idea  of  his  creating  and  training  up  beings  after  his  own 
likeness,  and  you  rob  Him  of  the  paternal  character 
This  relation  vanishes,  and  with  it  vanishes  the  glory  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  human  soul. 

The  greatest  use  which  I  would  make  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  this  discourse,  is  to  derive  from  them  juat 
and  clear  views  of  the  nature  of  religion.  What,  then,  is 
religion  ?  I  answer  it  is  not  the  adoration  of  a  God  with 
whom  we  have  no  common  properties  ;  of  a  distinct, 
foreign,  separate  being ;  but  of  an  all-communicating 
Parent  It  recognises  and  adores  God  as  a  being  whom 
we  know  through  our  own  souls;  who  has  made  man  in 
his  own  image  ;  who  is  the  perfection  of  our  own  spiritual 
nature ;  who  has  sympathies  with  us  as  kindred  beings  ; 
who  is  near  us,  not  in  place  only,  like  this  all-surrounding 
atmosphere,  but  by  spiritual  influence  and  love;  who 
looks  on  us  with  parental  interest ;  and  whose  great 
design  it  is  to  communicate  to  us  for  ever,  and  in  freer 
and  fuller  streams,  his  own  power,  goodness,  and  joy. 
The  conviction  of  this  near  and  ennobling  relation  of 
God  to  the  soul,  and  of  his  great  purposes  towards  it, 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  true  religion  ;  and  true 
religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  and  most  conspicuously 
in  desires,  hojies,  and  efforts,  corresjx^nding  to  this 
truth. 

It  desires  and  seeks  supremely  the  assimilation  of  the 
mind  to  God,  or  the  perpetual  unfolding  and  enlarge- 
ment of  those  powers  and  virtues  by  which  it  is  consti- 
tuted his  glorious  image.  The  mind,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  enlightened  and  penetrated  by  true  religion,  thirsts  and 
labours  for  a  godlike  elevation.  What  else,  indeed,  can 
it  seek  if  this  good  be  placed  within  its  reach  ?  If  I  am 
callable  of  receiving  and  reflecting  the  intellectual  and 
moral  glory  of  my  Creator,  what  else  in  comi>arison  shall 
I  desire  ?  Shall  I  deem  a  prof)erty  in  the  outward  universe 
as  the  highest  good,  when  I  may  become  partaker  of  the 
very  mind  from  which  it  springs,  of  the  promjjiing  love, 
the  disposing  wisdom,  the  quickening  power,  through 
which  its  order,  beauty,  and  beneficent  influences  subsist? 
True  religion  is  knoi^-n  by  these  high  aspirations,  hopes, 
and  efforts.  And  this  is  the  religion  which  most  truly 
honours  God.  To  honour  Him  is  not  to  tremble  before 
Him  as  an  inapproachable  sovereign,  not  to  utter  barren 
praise  which  leaves  us  as  it  found  us.  It  is  to  become 
what  we  praise.  It  is  to  apj)roach  God,  as  an  in- 
exhaustible fountain  of  light,  jwiwcr,  and  purity.  It  is  to 
feci  the  quickening  and  transforming  energy  of  his  per- 
fections. It  is  to  thii>i  for  the  growth  and  invigoration 
of  Ihc  divine  principle  within  us.  It  is  to  seek  the  very 
it|)irit  of  God.  It  is  to  trtist  in,  to  bless,  to  thank  Him 
'or  that  rirh  grace,  mer.  y,  love,  which  was  revealed  and 


proffered  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  proposes  as  Its  great 
end  the  iierfection  of  the  human  soul, 

I  regard  this  view  of  religion  as  infinitely  imfxjrtant. 
It  does  more  than  all  things  to  make  our  connection  with 
our  Creator  ennobling  and  happy;  and  in  proportion  as 
we  want  it  there  is  danger  that  the  thought  of  God  may 
itself  become  the  instrument  of  our  degradation.  That 
religion  has  been  so  distiensed  as  to  depress  the  human 
mind,  I  need  not  tell  you  ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  ought 
to  be  known,  that  the  greatness  of  the  Oeiiy,  when  sepa- 
rated in  our  thoughts  from  his  parental  character,  espe- 
cially tends  to  crush  Ituman  energy  and  hope.  To  a 
frail,  dependent  creature,  an  omnipotent  Creator  easily 
becomes  a  terror,  and  his  worship  easily  degenerates  into 
servility,  flatter)-,  self-contempt,  and  selfish  calculation. 
Religion  only  ennobles  us  in  as  far  as  it  reveals  to  us  the 
tender  and  intimate  connection  of  God  with  his  creatures, 
and  teaches  us  to  see  in  the  ver)*  greatness  which  might 
give  alarm,  the  source  of  great  and  glorious  communi- 
cations to  the  human  souL  You  cannot,  my  hearers, 
think  too  highly  of  the  majesty  of  God.  But  let  not  this 
majesty  sever  Him  from  you.  Remember  that  his  great- 
ness is  the  infinity  of  attributes  which  yourselves  possess. 
Adore  his  infinite  wisdom ;  but  remember  that  this  wisdom 
rejoices  to  diffuse  itself,  and  let  an  exhilarating  hoi>e 
spring  up  at  the  thought  of  the  immeasurable  intelligence 
which  such  a  Father  must  communicate  to  his  children. 
In  like  manner  adore  his  power.  I^t  the  boundless 
creation  fill  you  with  awe  and  admiration  of  the  energy 
which  sustains  it.  But  remember  that  God  has  a  nobler 
work  than  the  outward  creation,  even  the  spirit  within 
yourselves;  and  that  it  is  his  pur(X)se  to  replenish  this 
with  his  own  energy,  and  to  crown  it  with  growing  power 
and  triumphs  over  the  material  universe.  Above  all, 
adore  his  unutterable  goodness.  But  remember  that  this 
attribute  is  particularly  proposed  to  you  as  your  model ; 
that  (Jod  calls  you,  both  by  nature  and  revelation,  to  a 
fellowship  in  his  philanthropy;  that  He  has  placed  you 
in  social  relaUons  for  the  very  end  of  rendering  you 
ministers  and  representatives  of  his  benevolence;  that 
He  even  summons  you  to  espouse  and  to  advance  the 
sublimest  puriJose  of  his  goodness,  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race,  by  extending  the  knowledge  and  |>ower  of 
Christian  truth.  It  is  through  such  views  that  rehgion 
raises  up  the  soul,  and  binds  man  by  ennobling  bonds  to 
his  Maker, 

To  complete  my  views  of  this  topic,  I  beg  to  add  an 
important  caution.  I  have  said  that  the  great  work  of 
religion  is  to  conform  ourselves  to  God,  or  to  unfold  the 
divjne  likeness  within  us.  Let  none  infer  from  this 
language  that  I  place  religion  in  unnatural  effort,  in 
straining  after  excitements  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
present  state,  or  in  anything  se|xirate  from  the  clear  and 
simple  duties  of  life.  I  exhort  you  to  no  extravagance, 
I  reverence  human  nature  too  much  to  do  it  violence.  I 
see  too  much  divinity  in  its  ordinar)'  operations  to  urge 
on  it  a  forced  and  vehement  virtue.  To  grow  in  ihe 
likeness  of  God  we  need  not  cease  to  be  men.  This 
likeness  does  not  consist  in  extraordinary  or  miraculous 
gifts,  in  supernatural  additions  to  the  soul,  or  in  anything 
foreign  to  our  original  con.stituiion ;  but  in  our  essential 
faculties,  unfolded  by  vigorous  and  conscientious  exertion 
in  the  ordinary  circumstances  assigned  by  God.  To 
resemble  our  Creator  we  need  not  fly  from  society,  and 
entrance  ourselves  in  lonely  contemplation  and  prayer- 
Such  processes  might  give  a  feverish  strength  to  one  class 
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of  emotions,  but  would  result  in  disproportion,  distortion, 
and  sickliness  of  mind.  Our  proper  work  is  to  approach 
God  by  the  free  and  natural  unfolding  of  our  highest 
powers  of  understandings  conscience,  love,  and  the  moral 
will. 

Shall  I  be  told  that,  by  such  language,  I  ascribe  to 
nature  the  effects  which  can  only  be  wrought  in  the  soul 
by  the  Holy  Spirit?  I  anticipate  this  objection,  and  wish 
to  meet  it  by  a  simple  ex[>osition  of  my  views.  1  would 
on  no  account  disparage  the  gracious  aids  and  influences 
which  God  imparts  to  the  human  soul.  The  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  among  the  most  precious  in  the  Sacred 
Volume.  Worlds  could  not  tempt  me  to  part  with  the 
doclnae  of  God's  intimate  connection  with  the  mind,  and 
of  his  free  and  full  communications  to  it.  But  these 
views  are  in  no  res^wct  at  variance  with  what  1  liave 
taught,  of  the  method  by  which  we  arc  to  grow  in  the 
likeness  of  God.  Scripture  and  experience  concur  in 
teaching  that,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  wc  are  to  understand  a 
divine  assistance  adapted  to  o\ir  mor;il  freedom,  and 
accordant  with  the  fundatnental  truth  that  virtue  is  the 
mind's  own  work.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  understand  an 
aid  which  must  be  gained  and  made  effectual  by  our  own 
activity;  an  aid  which  no  more  interferes  with  our  faculties 
than  the  assistance  which  we  receive  from  our  fellow- 
beings  ;  an  aid  which  silently  mingles  and  conspires  with 
all  other  hel]>s  and  menns  of  goodness ;  an  aid  by  which 
we  unfold  our  natural  i;awers  in  a  natural  order,  and  by 
which  we  are  sirengthencd  to  understand  and  apply  the 
resources  derived  from  our  munificent  Creator.  This  aid 
we  cannot  prize  too  much,  or  pray  for  too  earnestly.  But 
wherein,  let  me  ask,  does  it  war  with  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  to  be  approached  by  the  exercise  and  unfolding  of 
our  highest  powers  and  affections,  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  human  life? 

I  repeat  il,  to  resemble  our  Maker  wc  need  not  quarrel 
with  our  nature  or  our  lot.  Our  present  state,  made  up 
as  it  is  of  aids  and  trials,  is  worthy  of  God,  and  may  be 
used  throughout  to  assimilate  us  to  Him.  For  examj)le, 
our  domestic  ties,  the  relations  of  neighbourhood  and 
countr>\  the  daily  interchanges  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
the  daily  occasions  of  kindness,  the  daily  claims  of  want 
and  suffering,  these  and  the  other  circumstances  of  our 
social  state,  form  the  best  sphere  and  school  for  that 
benevolence  which  is  God's  brightest  attribute ;  and  wl' 
should  make  a  sad  exchange,  by  substituting  for  these 
natural  aids  any  self-invented  artificial  means  of  sanctity. 
Christianit)',  our  great  guide  to  God,  never  leads  us  away 
from  the  [xith  of  nature,  and  never  wars  with  the  un- 
sophisticated dictates  of  conscience.  We  api)roach  our 
Creator  by  every  right  exertion  of  the  powers  He  gives 
us.  Whenever  we  invigorate  the  understanding  by 
honestly  and  resolutely  sucking  truth,  and  by  withstand- 
ing whatever  might  warp  the  judgment  ;  whenever  we 
invigorate  the  conscience  by  following  it  in  o])position 
to  the  passions  ;  whenever  we  receive  a  blessing  grate- 
fully, bear  a  trial  i)atiently,  or  encounter  peril  or  scorn 
with  moral  courage;  whenever  we  perfonn  a  disinterested 
deed  ;  whenever  we  lifl  up  the  heart  in  true  adoration  to 
God  ;  whenever  we  war  against  a  habit  or  desire  which 
is  strengthening  itself  against  our  higher  principles ; 
whenever  we  think,  speak,  or  act,  with  moral  energy  and 
resolute  devotion  to  duty,  be  the  occasion  ever  so  humble, 
obscure,  familiar ;  then  the  divinity  is  growing  within  us, 
and  we  are  ascending  towards  our  Author.  True  religion 
thus  blends  itself  with  common  life.     We  are  thus  to 


draw  nigh  to  God  without  forsaking  men.  We  are  thus, 
without  parting  with  our  human  nature,  to  clothe  our- 
selves with  the  divine. 

My  views  on  the  great  subject  of  this  discourse  have 
now  been  given.  I  shall  close  with  a  brief  consideration 
of  a  few  objections,  in  the  course  of  which  I  shall  offer 
some  views  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which  this  occasion 
and  the  state  of  the  world  seem  to  me  to  demand — I 
anticipate  from  some  an  objection  to  this  discourse, 
drawn  as  they  will  say  from  experience,  I  may  be  told 
that  I  have  talked  of  the  godlike  capacities  of  human 
nature,  and  have  spoken  of  man  as  a  divinity  ;  and  where, 
it  will  be  asked,  arc  the  warrants  of  this  high  estimate  of 
our  race  ?  1  may  be  told  that  I  dream,  and  that  I  have 
peopled  tlie  world  with  the  creatures  of  my  lonely  imagi- 
nation. What !  Is  it  only  in  dreams  that  beauty  and 
loveliness  have  beamed  on  mc  from  the  human  counte- 
nance, that  I  have  heard  tones  of  kindness  which  have 
thrilled  through  my  heart,  that  I  have  found  symiJathy 
in  suffering,  and  a  sacred  joy  in  friendship  ?  Arc  all  the 
great  and  good  men  of  past  ages  only  dreams  ?  Are  such 
names  as  Moses,  Socrates,  Paul,  Alfrud,  Milton,  only  the 
fictions  of  my  disturbed  slumbers  ?  Are  the  great  deeds 
of  history,  tlie  discoveries  of  philosophy,  the  creations  of 
genius,  only  visions  ?  Oh  1  no.  I  do  not  dream  when 
I  speak  of  the  divine  capacities  of  Immari  nature.  Il  is 
a  real  page  in  which  I  read  of  patriots  and  martyrs,  of 
I'Vnelon  and  Howard,  of  Hampden  and  Washington. 
And  tell  me  not  that  these  were  prodigies,  miracles,  im- 
measurably separated  from  their  race ;  for  the  very 
reverence  which  has  treasured  up  and  hallowed  their 
memories,  the  ver>'  sentiments  of  admiration  and  love 
with  which  their  names  are  now  heard,  show  that  the 
principles  of  their  greatness  are  diflTiiscd  through  all  your 
breasts.  The  germs  of  sublime  virtue  are  scattered 
liberally  on  our  earth.  How  often  have  I  seen  in  the 
obscurity  of  domestic  life  a  strength  of  love,  of  endurance, 
of  pious  trust,  of  virtuous  resolution,  which  in  a  puljlic 
sphere  would  have  attracted  public  homage.  I  cannot 
but  pity  the  man  who  recognises  nothing  godlike  in  his 
own  nature,  I  see  the  marks  of  God  in  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  but  how  much  more  in  a  liberal  intellect,  in 
magnanimity,  in  unconquerable  rectitude,  in  a  philan- 
thropy which  forgives  every  wrong,  and  which  never 
despairs  of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  human  virtue.  I  do 
and  I  must  reverence  human  nature.  Neither  the  sneers 
of  a  worldly  scepticism,  nor  the  groans  of  a  gloomy  theo- 
logy, disturb  my  faith  in  its  godlike  powers  and  ten- 
dencies. I  know  how  it  is  des|Msed,  liow  it  has  been 
oppressed,  how  civil  and  religious  establishments  have 
for  ages  conspired  to  crush  it.  I  know  its  history.  I 
shut  my  eyes  on  none  of  its  weaknesses  and  crimes.  I 
understand  the  proofs  by  which  despotism  demonstrates 
that  man  is  a  wild  beast,  in  want  of  a  master,  and  only 
safe  in  chains.  But  injured,  trampled  on,  and  scorned 
as  our  nature  is,  I  still  turn  to  il  with  intense  s)nTi])athy 
and  strong  hope.  The  signatures  of  its  origin  and  its  end 
are  impressed  too  deeply  to  be  ever  wholly  effaced.  I 
bless  it  for  its  kind  affections,  for  its  strong  and  tender 
love.  I  honour  it  for  its  struggles  against  oppression,  for 
its  growth  and  progress  under  the  weight  of  so  many 
chains  and  prejudices,  for  its  achievements  in  science  and 
art,  and  still  more  for  its  examples  of  heroic  and  saintly 
virtue.  These  are  marks  of  a  divine  origin  and  the 
pledges  of  a  celestial  inheritance  ;  and  I  thank  God  that 
my  own  lot  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  human  race. 
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In  111  \i  llidl  Ml  llir  iiMiiiil  miild,  iioim',  tiicniirc,  iiiid  violent 
ii|>|iiidii  III  itiiMin  iiituhiiiiii,  to  fejit  iind  hcllislinrss,  arc 
I  fiid'n  I  Ihi'h  ti  nil  unit  til  I  iilliiiK  lotih  ri)iitihial  lite,  tieanty, 
mid  MM  iiliM 'tN.  Ii  |ri  ni'ldnni  lluil  liiiinnit  nature  throws 
III!  III!  tiiim  I  |>liiii)iiy  III  Khilrliit  and  KeneroUK  iiniaesMfins, 
all  MMii|itilliv  with  itti|iriiiii  viilur;  and  heie  are  Mirinp 
and  )tiihii|ilih  in  wlm  It  a  K^'iuinUN  teat  hiuK,  it'  simple, 
hliiiiir,  and  III  nil  linm  llie  mhiIi  may  (onlideiitly 
a|i|ital 

It  lu  i>aid  nun  lamml  undriMand  the  views  wliiili 
'( I  in  In  nil  Mt  |>ii  I  iitn*i,  tins  oli|ei  lion  I  am  auxituiN  to 
ti|iit.  It>i  lilt  iitinnmn  inlrllet  t  has  lieen  ^lievoiislv  kept 
dnMii  iind  uionf^id  llitouKltthe  heliet  ol  its  iniaiiacilv. 
I  III  iiiilnM  would  do  tnoie  ^oml  wi'ie  not  tlie  inass^ot' 
uuniooltd  n|>ttu  and  iie.iU-tl  as  ihildien.  nati|uly  tor 
(hi  i.ui,  tilt  lime  I'.  )uv.m(;  away  m  wineh  intellet  t  was 
titouiilii  ilu  mi*nit|>it|\  itt  a  tew.  and  the  nujoiitv  were 
^\i\%\\  o>ii  to  hojuUsH  i^iioianie.  St  tern  e  is  leaxing  her 
soliindt  ■>  to  k  nti^'Jilrn  the  mnUitude.  Www  mueh  nuMe 
u»a>  u  li|,hMf»  l^.u  luis  take  i  outage  to  N|HMk  to  men  on 
••uhtt«i->  uhuh  aie  neai\  i  (%«  iheiti  than  the  pi\t|vities  and 
lo\-.  ot  maiitt.  I  mean  then  own  ^otd^,  the  multitude. 
\on  \a\,  ^x.uit  i.i|M(it\  to  i\>i  ei\e  gie.U  liuths  telatiuj;  t%) 
ihi  n  x|<uuii.d  n.um\'  Itui  what,  lei  me  ask  \im.  i>  the 
\  httai  ut  u  !i}^UMt  *  V  spuiiual  ^^^lem.  ntten\Usl  to  tuin 
nu  II  .  n»n«»U  u)sMt  ilietUMixes  to  tiame  thotn  to  watehlul 
n* -.-'  o\*i  iN^Mif^hi.  mu^^iiulion,  a\\k{  |\.tsMon.  t\*  esiahlish 
Oi«  ni  \\\  oi  i.i4iit\,u\  wnU  then  t«>\n  vm:1v  What  at  v  all 
\'U  \  Nii-'Otu  Mio.*s  whuh  m*n  aie  e\hott<\l  to  Unc  and 
*»  A  '  \  u^ws^},  I'.iix  au^i  \\\^\\  nouonv  ot  \U-ietmtnation> 
»'i  \:u  iMiiu!  1  Imi  ixnuvtutut  ot  thought  >i« huh.  I  au> 
io'(»i.  I  ot«^ « Mvi\  \',u  »>MuimM\  uUx'«\m.  IvlotXjiN  to  the 
>^t\  .v»,n,»  .M  v:\ii\ti.\im\  In  KonmuMUx^)  %\t  ihe>o 
\i»w»  i'-,  ■•,.»•.•  r\  msnd  **\  iiw  i.»  iiu-  to  Is-  tmnux^;  t;M\t 
iti%M\  .i\o  I  .-  »  .im.»i\i.  .in^i  to  X  k'*'**"Vk  mxvv  alsw  Ix^ 
ti>  «<«  \  woi/i  *  ui  itx  \A)v«v((K\  \^(  I^vy^vvk  I'he  n|HIU 
%-\  ^\.^ .    it*  '  o  ew%  4N»v  *rt\i  >K*  \Kh'^  ih**  >)^ia  \^  ti\x\KMa 


')>>,-?-:  *\  4  t;y.'*A.'-,r.;f  cor,v>.-ior.  :>.i:  "-ir.  ^ii  =:iCr  for  a 
/.>;^';'.T  '^r.T^jf/^',  tf^f*  v^  \^  i.  ^jt^iZ  'A  L -rctr.  or  a  creature 
oi  v,'r,v:,      '\uK  c;v;r.i:y  1^  *t;,T:r^  »>.r.:n   the   human 

h:»:kx*.  iv;  C'::Tiir.':.r.,i  a  <r-l:— •■■=  stsA  a  litany  -rorthy  of 
It.*:  *.t.»A  of  C^aL  \j^.  Tt.i/y/ih  :ta^,h:r^  lorrcspond  lo 
lr#i*  a/JvarK^rrricnl  of  tht  rriir-d  I.et  it  rlise  above  the 
V:^. rtnlfja.it  ol/s^.i-re,  and  fri^^id  irxt^Aozy  which  has  come 
d'/wrj  io  us  from  times  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
Uav#rry.  iM  it  j*ric-trate  the  human  soul  and  repeal  it  to 
itv;If-  No  prea/.hing,  I  believe,  is  so  intelligible  as  that 
whi'.h  IS  true  to  human  nature  and  helps  men  to  read 
their  own  spirits. 

fitit  the  tf/bjei'.tion  which  I  have  stated  not  only  repre- 
sentH  men  as  inr^|>ablc  of  understanding,  but  still  more 
oi  lx;inf{  moved,  quickened,  sanctified,  and  saved  by  such 
views  as  1  have  given.  If  by  this  objection  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that  these  views  are  not  alone  or  of 
themselves  suffu.ient,  I  shall  not  dispute  it;  for,  true  and 
glorious  as  they  are,  they  do  not  constitute  the  whole 
truth,  and  I  <lo  not  cx|>ect  great  moral  effects  from 
narrow  and  partial  views  of  our  nature.  I  have  spoken 
,  of  the  g'xllike  caf^acities  of  the  soul  But  other  and  very 
different  elements  enter  into  the  human  being.  Man  has 
animal  pro[M.*nsities  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral 
[Hfwvrs.  He  has  a  body  as  well  as  mind.  He  has 
pxssions  to  war  with  reason,  and  self-love  with  conscience. 
He  is  a  free  Ix-'ing,  and  a  tempted  being,  and  thus  consti- 

■  tilted  he  may  and  does  sin,  and  often  sins  grievously.  To 
I  Kueh  a  being  religion,  or  virtue,  is  a  conflict  requiring 

■  great  spiritual  effort,  i>ut  forth  in  habitual  watchfulness 
j  and  |)rayer ;  and  all  the  motives  are  needed  by  which 

for(!c  and  constancy  may  be  communicated  to  the  will.  I 
I  exhort  not  the  preacher  to  talk  perpetually  of  man  as 
**  made  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  I  would  not 
narrow  him  to  any  class  of  topics.  Let  him  adapt  him- 
self to  our  whole  and  various  nature.  Let  him  summon 
to  his  aid  all  the  i>owers  of  this  world  and  the  world  to 
eome.  Let  him  bring  to  bear  on  the  conscience  and  the 
heart  (  kkI's  milder  ami  more  awful  attributes,  the  promises 
and  threateningsof  the  divine  word,  the  lessons  of  history, 
the  warnings  of  exiH-Tience.  Ix^t  the  wages  of  sin  here 
and  hereafter  be  taught  clearly  and  earnestly.  But  amidst 
the  varitnis  motives  to  spiritual  effort  which  belong  to  the 
minister,  none  are  more  tiuickening  than  those  drawn 
fn>m  the  soul  itself,  and  from  Ciod"s  desire  and  puq>ose 
lo  e\all    it   by  every   aiil   consistent  with  its   freedom. 

rhe>e  \iews  1  eoneeive  are  to  mix  with  all  others,  and 
wiiluuit  them  all  others  fail  to  [iromote  a  generous  virtue. 
Is  it  s;iid  that  the  minister's  proi>er  work  is  to  preach 
t.'lirisi.  and  not  the  dignity  oi  human  nature.^  I  answer, 
that  Chiisi  s  greatness  is  manifested  in  the  greatness  of 
the  nature  which  he  was  sent  to  redeem  :  and  that  his 
chief  glory  eonsi>is  in  this,  that  he  came  to  restore  iiovis 
image  where  it  was  obs*.urevl  or  effaced,  and  to  give  .-.:i 
evei lasting  impulse  and  lite  to  what  i>  civine  wiihm  'j?^ 
Is  it  s,tid  tlut  the  luaiignity  of  sin  is  to  he  the  rainisicr  s, 
gr^Mt  theme?  1  an>wer,  ::-.,-.:  this  m.i'i^:i:;\  van  or.'.v  i^ 
uiulerstxKvl  aiul  leU  wl'.er.  s::;  is  viewtxi  as  the  ruir.  v-:" 
vixHis  nobVst  woik.  as  d.;rk*.n::'.i;  a  ".:.;;•.:  bnj:h:er  :h^r. 
the  stM\,  as  earrxutji  o.:>xOTvi.  ivr.^iajLC.  *.;is<:.is<..  ^r^d  Ctj.:r. 
into  a  mir.xJ  :r.v:i;vvi  wz  ;<er:v:j.i.    *  :.v"i>'*  t*.»ard>  ;:% 

Vuthor, 

Is  i:  Na;d  th,;;  tcri-v^r  ;s  ;-.l'  x'  .: 
the   >^k;'.  ^      I    ,i"s»v:.   ;.-...:    :: 
rjttKWu  and  nnvai  fci:.  a  Cv-r.v:^ 
unuitcralw  c\ii   inourreo    ^v  :; 
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betrays^  and  destroys  itself  then  T  am  the  last  to  deny  its 
importance.  But  a  fear  like  this,  which  regards  the  de- 
basement of  the  soui  as  tlic  greatest  of  evils,  is  plainly 
founded  ii[>on  and  proportioned  to  our  conceptions  of  the 
yrcatness  of  our  nature.  The  more  common  terror  ex- 
cited by  vivid  images  of  torture  and  bodily  pain  is  a  very 
questionable  means  of  virtue.  When  strongly  awakened, 
it  generally  injures  the  character,  breaks  men  into 
cowards  and  slaves,  brings  the  intellect  to  cringe  before 
human  authority,  makes  man  abject  before  his  Maker, 
and,  by  a  natural  reaction  of  the  mind,  often  terminates 
in  a  presumptuous  confidence  altogether  distinct  from 
virtuous  self  respect,  and  singularly  hostile  to  the  unas- 
suming charitable  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  preacher 
should  rather  strive  to  fortify  the  soul  against  physical 
pains  than  to  bow  it  to  their  mastery,  teaching  it  to  dread 
nothing  in  comparison  with  sin,  and  to  dread  sin  as  the 
ruin  of  a  noble  nature. 

Men,  I  repeat  it,  are  to  be  quickened  and  raised  by 
appeals  to  their  highest  principles.  Even  the  convicts  of 
a  prison  may  be  touched  by  kindness,  generosity,  and 
especially  by  a  tone,  look,  and  address  expressing  hope 
and  respect  for  their  nature.  I  know  that  the  doctrine 
of  ages  has  been  that  terror,  restraint,  and  bondage  are 
the  chief  safeguards  of  human  virtue  and  peace.  But  we 
have  begun  to  learn  that  affection,  confidence,  respect, 
and  freedom  are  mightier  as  well  as  nobler  agents.  Men 
can  be  wrought  upon  by  generous  influences.  I  would 
that  this  truth  were  better  understood  by  religious  teachers. 
From  the  pulpit  generous  influences  too  seldom  firoceed. 
In  the  church  men  too  seldom  hear  a  voice  to  quicken 
and  exalt  them.  Religion,  speaking  through  her  public 
organs,  scenes  often  to  forget  her  natural  tone  of  eleva- 
tion. The  character  of  God,  the  ]jrinci[>les  of  his  govern- 
ment, his  relations  to  the  human  family,  the  purposes  for 
which  He  brought  us  into  being,  the  nature  which  He  has 
given  us,  and  the  condition  in  which  He  has  placed  us — 
these  and  the  like  topics,  though  the  sublimest  which 
can  enter  the  mind,  are  not  unfrequenlly  so  set  forth  as 
to  narrow  and  degrade  the  hearers,  disheartening  and  op- 
pressing with  gloom  the  timid  and  sensitive,  and  infecting 
coarser  minds  with  the  unhallowed  spirit  of  intolerance^ 
presumption,  and  exclusive  pretension  to  the  favour  of 
God.  I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  i)reac}iing  in  its 
worst  forms  docs  good  ;  for  so  bright  and  jnercing  is  the 
light  of  Christianity  that  it  penetrates  in  a  measure  the 
thickest  clouds  in  which  men  contrive  to  involve  it.  But 
that  evil  mixes  with  the  good,  I  also  know  ;  and  I  should 
be  unfaithful  to  my  deep  convictions  did   I  not  say  that 


human  nature  requires  for  its  elevation  more  generous 
treatment  from  the  teachers  of  religion. 

I  conclude  with  saying,  let  the  minister  cherish  a 
reverence  for  his  own  nature.  Let  him  never  despise  it 
even  in  its  most  forbidding  forms.  Let  him  delight  in 
its  beautiful  and  lofty  manifestations.  Let  him  hold  fast, 
as  one  of  the  great  qualifications  for  his  ofike,  a  faith  in 
the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  that  faith  which  looks 
beneath  the  jierishing  body,  beneath  the  sweat  of  the 
labourer,  t>eneath  the  rags  and  ignorance  of  the  poor, 
beneath  the  vices  of  the  sensual  and  selfish,  and  discerns 
in  the  depths  of  the  soul  a  divine  principle,  a  ray  of  the 
Infinite  Light,  which  may  yet  break  forth  and  *'  shine  as 
the  sun"  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  him  strive  to 
awaken  in  men  a  consciousness  of  the  heavenly  treasure 
within  them,  a  consciousness  of  possessing  what  is  of 
more  worth  than  the  outward  universe.  Let  hojje  give 
life  to  all  his  labours.  Let  him  speak  to  men  as  to  beings 
liberally  gifted  and  made  for  God.  Let  him  always  look 
round  on  a  congregation  with  the  encouraging  trust  that 
he  has  hearers  prepared  to  respond  to  the  simple,  un- 
affected utterance  of  great  truths,  and  to  the  noblest 
workings  of  his  own  mind.  Let  him  feel  deeply  for  those 
in  whom  the  divine  nature  is  overwhelmed  by  the  passions. 
Let  him  sympathise  tenderly  with  those  in  whom  it  begins 
to  struggle,  to  mourn  for  sin,  to  thirst  for  a  new  life.  Let 
him  guide  and  animate  to  higher  and  diviner  virtue  those 
in  whom  it  has  gained  strengtli.  Let  him  strive  to  infuse 
courage,  enterprise,  devout  trust,  and  an  inflexible  will 
into  men's  labours  for  their  own  perfection.  In  one  word, 
let  him  cherish  an  unfaltering  and  growing  faith  in  God 
as  the  Father  and  quickener  of  the  human  mind,  and  in 
Christ  as  its  triumphant  and  immortal  friend.  That  by 
such  preaching  he  is  to  work  miracles,  I  do  not  say.  That 
he  will  rival  in  sudden  and  outward  effects  what  is  wrought 
by  the  preachers  of  a  low  and  terrifying  theology,  I  do 
not  expect  or  desire.  That  all  will  be  made  better,  1  am 
far  from  believing.  His  office  is  to  act  on  free  beings, 
who,  after  all,  must  detennine  themselves  ;  who  have 
power  to  withstand  all  foreign  agency  ;  who  are  to  be 
saved,  not  by  mere  preaching,  but  by  their  own  prayers 
and  toil.  Still  I  believe  that  such  a  minister  will  be  a 
benefactor  beyond  al!  praise  to  the  human  soul.  I  be- 
lieve, and  know,  that  on  those  who  will  admit  his 
influence  he  will  work  deeply,  powerfully,  gloriously. 
His  function  is  the  sublimest  under  heaven  ;  and  his 
reward  will  be  a  growing  power  of  spreading  truth,  virtue, 
moral  strength,  love,  and  happiness,  without  limit  and 
without  end. 


CHARACTER   OF    CHRIST. 


Maithew  xvii.  5 


This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  wdl 
pleased." 


I 


Thk  character  of  Christ  may  be  studied  for  various  pur- 
poses. It  is  singularly  fitted  to  call  forth  the  heart,  to 
awaken  love,  admiration,  and  moral  delighL  As  an 
example  it  has  no  rival.  As  an  evidence  of  his  religion 
perhaps  it  yields  to  no  other  proof;  perhaps  no  other 
has  so  often  conquered  unbelief  It  is  chiefiy  to  this 
last  view  of  it  that  I  now  ask  your  attention.  The  char- 
acter of  Christ  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion.     As  such  I  would  now  place  it  before  you.     I 


shall  not,  however,  think  only  of  confirming  your  faith  ; 
the  very  illustrations  which  I  shall  adduce  for  this  pur- 
pose will  show  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  our  reverence, 
obedience,  imitation,  and  fervent  love. 

The  more  we  contemplate  Christ*s  character  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Gospel,  the  more  we  shall  be  impressed 
with  its  genuineness  and  reality.  It  was  plainly  drawn 
from  the  life.  The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  bear  the 
marks  of  truth  perhajjs  beyond  all  other  histories.  They 
set  before  us  the  most  extraordinary  being  who  ever 
appeared  on  earth,  and  yet  they  are  as  artless  as  the  stories 
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of  childhood  The  authors  do  not  think  of  themselves. 
They  have  plainly  but  one  aim,  to  show  us  their  Master ; 
and  they  manifest  the  deep  veneration  which  he  inspired 
by  leaving  him  to  reveal  himself,  by  giving  us  his  actions 
and  sayings  without  comment,  explanation,  or  eulogy. 
You  see  in  these  narratives  no  varnishing,  no  high 
colouring,  no  attempts  to  make  his  actions  striking,  or  to 
bring  out  the  beauties  of  his  character,  ^Ve  are  never 
pointed  to  any  circumstance  as  illustrative  of  his  greatness. 
The  Evangelists  write  with  a  calm  trust  in  his  character, 
with  a  feeling  that  it  needed  no  aid  from  their  hands, 
and  with  a  deep  veneration,  as  if  comment  or  praise  of 
their  own  were  not  worthy  to  mingle  with  the  recital  of 
such  a  life. 

It  is  the  effect  of  our  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
Jesus  that  wc  are  not  struck  by  it  as  we  ought  to  be. 
We  read  it  before  wc  are  capable  of  understanding  its 
excellence.  HLs  stupendous  works  become  as  familiar  to 
us  as  the  events  of  ordinary  life,  and  his  high  offices 
seem  as  much  matters  of  course  as  the  common  relations 
which  men  bear  to  each  other.  On  this  account,  it  is  fit 
for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  do  what  the  Evangelists 
did  not  attempt,  to  offer  comments  on  Christ's  character, 
to  bring  out  its  features,  to  point  men  lo  its  higher 
beauties,  to  awaken  their  awe  by  unfolding  its  wonderful 
majesty.  Indeed,  one  of  our  most  imjiortant  functions, 
as  teachers,  is  to  give  freshness  and  vividness  to  truths 
which  have  become  worn,  I  had  almost  said  tamtshed, 
by  long  and  familiar  handling.  We  have  lo  figlit  with 
ihe  power  of  habit.  Thravigh  habit  men  look  on  this 
glorious  creation  with  insensibility,  and  are  less  moved 
by  the  all-enlighlening  sun  than  by  a  show  of  fire-works. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  moral  and  religious  teacher  almost  to 
create  a  new  sense  in  men,  that  they  may  learn  in  what  a 
world  of  beauty  and  magnificence  they  live.  And  so  in 
regard  to  Christ's  character;  men  become  used  to  it, 
until  they  imagine  that  there  is  something  more  admirable 
in  a  great  man  of  their  own  day — a  statesman  or  a  con- 
queror— than  in  him  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  statesmen 
and  conquerors  are  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

In  this  discourse  I  wish  to  show  that  the  character  of 
Christ,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  which  could  not  have 
entered  the  thoughts  of  man,  could  not  have  been 
imagined  or  feigned  ;  that  it  bears  every  mark  of  genuine- 
ness and  truth ;  that  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  real  and  of  divine  origin. 

It  is  all-important,  my  friends,  if  we  would  feel  the 
force  of  this  argument,  lo  transport  ourselves  to  the  times 
when  Jesus  lived.  We  are  very  apt  to  think  that  he  was 
moving  about  in  such  a  city  as  this,  or  among  a  people 
agreeing  with  ourselves  in  modes  of  thinking  and  habits 
of  life.  Put  the  truth  is  he  lived  in  a  state  oi  society 
singularly  remote  from  our  own.  Of  all  nations  the 
Jewish  was  the  most  strongly  marked.  The  Jew  hardly 
felt  himself  to  belong  to  the  human  family.  He  was 
accustomed  lo  speak  of  himself  as  chosen  by  God,  holy, 
clean  ;  whilst  the  Gentiles  were  sinners,  dogs,  polluted, 
unclean.  His  common  dress,  the  phylactery  on  his 
brow  or  arm,  the  hem  of  his  garment,  his  food,  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  his  life,  as  well  as  his  temple, 
his  sacrifircii,  his  ablutions,  all  held  him  up  to  himself  as 
a  peculiar  favourite  of  God,  and  all  separated  him  from 
the  rest  of  the  worid.  With  other  nations  he  could  not 
eat  or  marr)-.  They  were  unworthy  of  his  communion. 
Still,  with  all  these  notions  of  superiority,  he  saw  himself 
cofKjucrcd  by  those  whom  he  despised.     He  was  obliged 


to  wear  the  shackles  of  Rome,  to  see  Roman  legions  in 
his  territor)',  a  Roman  guard  near  his  temple,  and  a 
Roman  tax-gatherer  extorting,  for  the  support  of  an  idola- 
trous Government  and  an  idolatrous  worship,  what  he 
regarded  as  due  only  to  God  The  hatred  which  burned 
in  the  breast  of  the  Jew  towards  his  foreign  oppressor 
perhaps  never  glowed  with  equal  intenseness  in  any  other 
contjuered  state.  He  had,  however,  his  secret  consola- 
tion. The  time  was  near,  the  prophetic  age  was  at  hand, 
when  Judea  was  to  break  her  chains  and  rise  from  the 
dusL  Her  long-promised  king  and  deliverer  was  near, 
and  was  coming  to  wear  the  crown  of  universal  empire. 
From  Jerusalem  was  to  go  forth  his  law,  and  all  nations 
were  to  serve  the  chosen  people  of  God.  To  this 
conqueror  the  Jews  indeed  ascribed  the  office  of  promo- 
ting religion ;  but  the  religion  of  Moses,  corrupted  into 
an  outward  service,  was  to  them  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.  They  clung  to  its  forms  with  the  whole  energy 
of  their  souls.  To  the  Mosaic  institution  they  ascribed 
their  distinction  from  all  other  nations.  It  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  their  hopes  of  dominion.  I  believe  no 
strength  ot  [jrejudice  ever  equalled  the  intense  attachment 
of  the  Jew  to  his  peculiar  national  religion.  You  may 
judge  of  its  power  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  trans- 
mitted through  sn  many  ages^  amidst  persecutions  and 
sufferings  which  would  have  subdued  any  spirit  but  that 
of  a  Jew.  You  must  bring  these  things  to  your  mind.  You 
must  place  yourselves  in  the  midst  of  this  singular  |>eople. 
Among  this  singular  people,  burning  with  impatient 
expectation,  appeared  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  first  words 
were,  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
These  words  we  hear  with  little  emotion  ;  but  to  the  Jews, 
who  had  been  watching  for  this  kingdom  for  ages,  and 
who  were  looking  for  its  immediate  manifestation,  they 
must  have  been  awakening  as  an  earthquake.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  Jesus  thronged  by  multitudes  which  no 
building  could  contain.  He  repairs  to  a  mountain,  as 
affording  him  advantages  for  addressing  the  crowd.  I  see 
them  surrounding  him  with  eager  looks,  and  ready  to 
drink  in  every  word  from  his  lips.  And  what  do  I  hear? 
Not  one  word  of  Judea,  of  Rome,  of  freedom,  of  conquest, 
of  the  glories  of  God's  chosen  people,  and  of  the  throng- 
ing of  all  nations  to  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion.  Almost 
every  word  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  and  feelings 
which  glowed  through  the  whole  i>eople,  and  were  conse- 
crated under  the  name  of  religion.  He  speaks  of  the 
long-expected  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  si)caks  of  it  as  a 
felicity  promised  to,  and  only  to  be  partaken  by,  the 
humble  and  pure  in  heart.  The  righteousness  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  which  was  deemed  the  perfection  of 
religion,  and  which  the  new  deliverer  was  expected  to 
spread  far  and  wide,  he  pronounces  worthless,  and  de- 
clares the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  the  Messuih,  lo  be 
shut  against  all  who  do  not  cultivate  a  new,  spiritual,  and 
disinterested  virtue.  Instead  of  war  and  victory,  he  com- 
mands his  impatient  hearers  to  love,  to  forgive,  to  bless 
their  enemies ;  and  holds  forth  this  spirit  of  benignity, 
mercy,  peace,  as  the  sjK'cial  l>adge  of  the  people  of  the 
true  Messiah.  Instead  of  national  interests  and  glories, 
he  commands  them  to  seek  first  a  spirit  of  impartial 
charity  and  love,  unconfined  by  the  t>ounds  of  tribe  or 
nation,  and  proclaims  this  to  be  the  happiness  and  honour 
of  the  reign  for  which  they  hoped.  Instead  of  this  world's 
riches,  which  they  ex|>ected  to  flow  from  all  lands  into  their 
own,  he  commands  them  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven, 
and  directs  ihem  to  an  incorruptible,  immortal  life  as  the 
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true  end  of  their  being.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  does  not 
merely  offer  himself  ns  a  sf>iritiial  deliverer,  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  empire  of  inward  piety  and  universal  charity  ; 
he  closes  with  language  announcing  a  more  mysterious 
office.  '*  Many  will  say  unto  me  in  that  day,  T.ord,  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name?  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  work?;  ?  And  then  will  I  profess 
unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that 
work  initjuity."  Here  I  meet  the  annunciation  of  a 
character  as  august  as  it  must  have  been  startling.  I  hear 
him  foretelling  a  dominion  to  be  exercised  in  the  future 
world.  He  begins  to  announce,  what  entered  largely  into 
his  future  teaching,  that  his  power  was  not  bounded  to 
this  earth.  These  words  T  belter  understand  when  I  hear 
him  subsequently  declaring  that,  after  a  painful  death,  he 
was  to  rise  again  and  ascend  to  heaven,  and  there,  in  a 
state  of  pre-eminent  power  and  glory,  was  to  be  the  advo- 
cate and  judge  of  the  human  race. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  views  given  by  Jesus  of  his 
character  and  reign  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  I  hear  another  lesson  from  him, 
bringing  out  some  of  these  truths  still  more  strongly.  A 
Roman  centurion  makes  application  to  him  for  the  cure 
of  a  servant  whom  he  particularly  valued  ;  and  on  express- 
ing in  a  strong  manner  his  conviction  of  the  power  of 
Jesus  to  heal  at  a  distance.  JesuSj  according  to  the 
historian,  "marvelled,  and  said  to  those  that  followed. 
Verily  1  say  unto  you^  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith  in 
Israel  ;  nnd  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  shall  come  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  hut  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  "  (that  is  the  Jews)  "  shall  be 
cast  out''  Here  all  the  hopes  which  the  Jews  had 
cherished  of  an  exclusive  or  peculiar  possession  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  were  crushed  ;  and  the  reception  of 
the  despised  (lentile  world  to  all  his  blessings,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  extension  of  his  pure  religion  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  began  to  be  proclaimed. 

Here  I  pause  for  the  present,  and  I  ask  you  whether 
the  character  of  Jesus  be  not  the  most  extraordinary  in 
history,  and  wholly  inexplicable  on  human  principles. 
Review  the  ground  over  which  we  have  gone.  Recollect 
that  he  was  born  and  grew  up  a  Jew,  in  the  midst  of 
Jews,  a  people  burning  with  one  passion,  and  throwing 
their  whole  souls  into  the  expectation  of  a  national  and 
earthly  deliverer.  He  ^;rew  up  among  them  in  jioverty, 
seclusion,  and  labours  fitted  to  contract  his  thoughts,  pur- 
poses, and  hopes  ;  and  yet  we  find  him  esca{)ing  every 
influence  of  education  and  society.  We  find  him  as  un- 
touched by  the  feelings  which  jirevallcd  universally 
around  him,  which  religion  and  jiatriotism  concurred  to 
consecrate,  which  the  mother  breathed  into  the  ear  of 
the  child,  and  which  the  teacher  of  the  synagogue 
strengthened  in  the  adult,  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  another  world.  We  fmd  him  conceiving  a  sublime 
purpose  such  as  had  never  dawned  on  sage  or  hero,  and 
see  him  possessed  with  a  consciousness  of  sustaining  a 
relation  to  fiod  and  mankind,  and  of  being  invested  with 
powers  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  such  as  had 
never  entered  the  human  mind.  Whence  now,  I  ask, 
rame  the  conception  of  this  character? 

Will  any  say  it  had  its  origin  in  imposture ;  that  it  was 
a  fabrication  of  a  deceiver?  I  answer,  the  character 
claimed  by  Christ  excludes  this  supposition  by  its  very 
nature.  It  was  so  remote  from  all  the  ideas  and  antici- 
pations of  the  times,  so  unfit  to  awaken  sympathy,  so  un- 


attractive to  the  heathen,  so  exasperating  to  the  Jew,  that 
it  was  the  last  to  enter  the  mind  of  an  impostor.  A  de- 
ceiver of  the  dullest  vision  must  have  foreseen  that  it 
would  expose  him  to  bitter  scorn,  abhorrence,  and  perse- 
cution, and  that  he  would  be  left  to  carry  on  his  work 
alone,  just  as  Jesus  always  stood  alone,  and  could  find  not 
an  indi\'idual  to  enter  into  his  spirit  and  design.  What 
allurements  an  unprincipled,  self-seeking  man  could  find 
to  such  an  enterprise,  no  common  ingenuity  can  discover. 

I  affirm  next,  that  the  sublimit)-  of  the  character  claimed 
by  Christ  forbids  us  to  trace  it  to  imposture.  That  a  sel- 
fish, designing,  depraved  mind  could  have  formed  the 
idea  and  purpose  of  a  work  unparalleled  in  beneficence, 
in  vastness,  and  in  moral  grandtur,  would  certainly  be  a 
strange  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  human  mindL  I 
add,  that  if  an  impostor  could  have  lighted  on  the  con- 
ce[3tion  of  so  sublime  and  wonderful  a  work  as  that 
claimed  by  Jesus,  he  could  not — I  say,  he  could  not — 
have  thrown  into  his  personation  of  it  the  air  of  truth  and 
reality.  The  part  would  have  been  too  high  for  him.  He 
would  have  overacted  it  or  fallen  short  of  it  perpetually. 
His  true  character  would  have  rebelled  against  his  as- 
sumed one.  We  should  have  seen  something  strained, 
forced,  artificial,  awkward,  showing  that  he  was  not  in  his 
true  sphere  To  act  up  to  a  character  so  singular  and 
grand,  and  one  for  which  no  precedent  could  be  found, 
seems  to  me  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  who  had  not 
the  true  spirit  of  it,  or  who  was  only  wearing  it  as  a 
mask. 

Now,  how  stands  the  case  with  Jesus  ?  Bred  a  Jewish 
peasant  or  carpenter,  he  issues  from  obscurity  and  claims 
for  himself  a  divine  office,  a  superhuman  dignity  such  as 
had  not  been  imagined  ;  and  in  no  instance  does  he  fall 
below  the  character.  The  peasant,  and  still  more  the 
Jew,  wholly  disappears.  We  feel  that  a  new  being,  of  a 
new  order  of  mind,  is  taking  a  part  in  human  affairs. 
There  is  a  native  tone  of  grandeur  and  authority  in  his 
teaching.  He  speaks  as  a  being  related  to  the  whole 
human  race.  His  mind  never  shrinks  within  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  human  agency.  A  narrowt^r  sphere  than 
the  world  never  enters  hLs  thoughts.  He  speaks  in  a 
natural  spontaneous  style  of  accomplishing  the  most 
arduous  and  important  change  in  human  affairs.  This 
unlaboured  manner  of  cx[)ressing  great  thoughts  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  attention.  You  never  hear  from  Jesus 
that  swelling,  pompous,  ostentatious  language  which 
almost  necessarily  springs  from  an  attempt  to  sustain  a 
character  above  our  powers.  He  talks  of  his  glories  as 
one  to  whom  they  were  familiar,  and  of  his  intimacy  and 
oneness  with  God  as  simply  as  a  child  speaks  of  his  con- 
nection with  his  parents.  He  speaks  of  saving  and 
judging  the  world,  of  drawing  all  men  to  himself,  and  of 
giving  everlasting  life,  as  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers 
which  we  exert.  He  makes  no  set  harangues  about  the 
grandeur  of  his  office  and  character.  His  consciousness 
of  it  gives  a  hue  to  his  whole  language,  breaks  out  in  in- 
direct, undesigned  expressions,  showing  that  it  was  the 
deepest  and  most  familiar  of  his  convictions.  This  argu- 
ment is  only  to  be  understood  by  reading  the  Go.«pels 
with  a  wakeful  mind  and  heart.  It  does  not  lie  on  their 
surface,  and  it  is  the  stronger  for  lying  beneath  it  When 
I  read  these  books  with  care,  when  I  trace  the  unaffected 
majesty  which  runs  through  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  see  him 
never  falling  below  his  .sublime  claims  amidst  poverty 
and  scorn,  and  in  his  last  agony,  I  have  a  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  his  character  which  I  cannot  express.     I  feel 
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llint  l!)c  Jewish  cnr]>cn!cr  ronl(I  no  more  have  conceived 
unci  siiRtitinctl  iIuh  clmnutcr  tirtrKT  motives  of  imposture, 
Ihnn  [in  infunl's  ariti  i  niiKI  rL'|>ciit  ihc  ilccils  uf  Hcrrulcs, 
or  his  iinawakiiu'il  intcllort  comprehend  and  rival  the 
innlchlt'ss  \v(irks  ol  m'tiius. 

Am  I  tohl  iU:ti  thi'  cl.'iims  uf  Jcsiis  had  their  origin 
not  in  MnjvoHtuir  hwx  in  cntluisiasm;  that  the  imngin- 
Otion,  kindled  hy  slning  fci'ling,  over|KJ\vt'rL'd  the  judg- 
ment fio  far  as  to  give  him  the  notion  of  heing  destined 
lo  some  strange  and  un])arallcled  work?  I  know  that 
enthusiasm,  or  a  kindled  imagination,  has  great  power; 
and  we  are  never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  in  judging  of  the  claims 
of  religious  teachers.  Hut  I  say  first,  that,  except  in  cases 
where  it  amounts  to  insanity,  enthusiasm  works  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  accordiiiR  to  n  man's  previous  con- 
rcpliiMiH  iiud  tnotlcH  of  iliou^ht.  In  Judea,  where  the 
minds  of  men  were  liurning  with  feverish  expectations  of 
a  Messiah.  1  can  easily  ronceive  of  a  Jew  imagining  that 
in  himself  this  ardent  k  uuception,  this  ideal  of  glor)*,  was  to 
be  realiseil.  I  cjin  conceive  of  Ids  seating  himself  in  fancy 
on  the  throne  of  Uavid,  antl  secretly  pondering  the  means 
of  his  ap|«iinled  triumphs.  Kut  that  a  Jew  sliould  fancy 
hinvtell  the  Mexsiah,  and  at  the  same  time  should  strip 
ihftl  character  of  all  the  nttrdmtes  which  had  fired  his 
youthful  imagination  and  heart,  that  he  should  start 
aaitle  lion\  alt  the  feelings  and  ho^^es  of  his  age,  and 
«hould  acipure  a  consciousncfis  of  Ixring  destined  to  a 
wholly  i^cw  career,  and  one  as  imlH^undod  as  it  was 
rcw,  —this  is  exceedingly  improbable  ;  and  cr.e  thing  is 
certain,  that  an  imagination  so  erratic,  so  ungovemed. 
irnd  ftWc  lo  generate  the  conviction  of  being  destined  lo 
a  work  so  immeasurably  dispr\>|vrtioned  to  the  power  of 
the  individual,  must  have  jurtaken  of  insanity.  Now,  is 
it  i-onee»vable  that  an  mdividual,  mastered  by  so  wild  and 
fervid  an  imagination,  should  ha\'e  sustaineii  the  <]ignity 
claimed  by  Christ,  should  havv  acted  worthily  the  highest 

Krt  r\-er  aa&umed  on  earth?  Would  not  his  enthusiasm 
ve  J>roken  out  amidst  the  peculiar  excitements  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  have  left  a  touch  of  nudness  on  his 
tCWcMwfl  and  eonduct?  Is  it  to  such  a  n\an  that  we 
ihraiid  ■rtnlr  for  the  inculcation  of  a  new  and  perfect  form 
eJr  vfatoc^  and  for  the  exemplification  of  humanity  in  its 
Ikiircst  fonn? 

llie  charge  of  an  exttavagantr  sclf-deUiding  enthoaasin 
i%  the  Ua  to  be  listened  on  Jena.  Where  can  we  find 
the  liacca  of  k  in  hn  hktorf  ?  I>a  we  detect  them  in  the 
eahn  authority  of  h^  precepts ;  in  the  oukL  pncticaL 
ami  bcMcAoeM  spm  of  ha  itimon^  n  the  nwaNwrtd 
■JMIilirirj  of  the  Wwygc  widi  which  he  wifohit  hishi^ 
and  the  simnie  truths  of  religioii ;  or  ia  the 
the  kwmiwigc  of  human  tntare^  which  he 
his  cstiaaate  and  mtBMBt  of  the 
of  wca  with  whom  he  acted?  Dove 
tyaiBihaMiran  a  the  dafiikr  Ikx  that,  whiki 
■e  dawaeo  powee  n  iMt  mmk  voru^  ana  always  lunieu 
I*  vaiMai  to  HcaTti^  he  never  umSo^^cq  his  own 

t  flMMaMfeM  dMI  of  his  MWIplCSt  \ff  C^^V 

ot  wff  nsMMe  ocacnpHQB  of  Atti  iMwen 

'r    To^  nmh  B  Baik  icMariEanle  as  vsa  ihe  ehas^ 

of  Jcn^  it  «ao  doinipahcd  by  wNh^  aoie  thas 

ABriwiiifcwiiii      TlwrihB  ^  hit  piety!    ]hovi  bk; 

VatS^  VtK$tK  hRoihr  a 

f    Tha  habhoal  mj^  of  Jens  oa 


of  his  followers  at  the  present  day,  would  be  charg 
with  coldness.  The  c^lm  and  the  rational  character 
his  piety  is  particularly  seen  in  the  doctrine  whicli  he 
earnestly  inculcates,  that  disinterested  love  and  sclf^ 
nying  service  to  our  fellow  creatures  are  the  most  acce 
able  worship  we  can  oflTer  to  our  Creator.  His  bei 
volence,  too,  though  singularly  earnest  and  deep^  v 
composed  and  serene.  He  never  lost  the  possession 
himself  in  his  sympathy  with  others;  was  never  hurri 
into  the  impatient  and  rash  enterprises  of  an  enthusias 
philanthropy;  but  did  good  with  the  tranquillity  and  a 
stancy  which  mark  the  providence  of  God.  The  de| 
of  his  calmness  may  best  be  understood  by  consider 
the  opposition  made  to  his  claims.  His  labours  w< 
cver>'where  insidiously  watched  and  industriously  thwart 
by  vindictive  foes,  who  had  even  conspired  to  comp 
through  his  death  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  Now  a  fever: 
enthusiasm,  which  fancies  itself  to  be  entrusted  witt 
great  work  of  God,  is  singularly  liable  lo  impatient  ind 
nation  under  furious  and  malignant  oppositioa  Obstac 
increase  its  vehemence  :  it  becomes  more  eager  a 
hurried  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes  in  prop 
tion  as  they  are  withstood  Be  it  therefore  remembei 
that  the  mulignit}'  of  Christ's  foes,  though  never  surpass) 
and  for  the  time  triumphant,  never  robbed  him  of  s 
possession,  roused  no  passion,  and  threw  no  vehemei 
or  precipitation  into  his  exertions.  He  did  not  disgu 
from  himself  or  his  followers  the  impression  made 
the  multitude  by  his  adversaries.  He  distinctly  fores 
the  violent  death  towards  which  he  was  fast  approo 
ing.  Vet.  confiding  in  God  and  in  the  silent  progr 
of  his  truth,  he  f>ossessed  his  soul  in  peace.  Not  o 
was  he  calm,  but  his  calmness  rises  into  sublimity  wl 
we  consider  the  storms  which  raged  around  him.  and  i 
vastness  of  the  prospects  in  which  his  spirit  found  repe 
I  say,  then,  that  serenitv-  and  self-possession  were  pe 
liarly  the  attributes  of  Jesus.  I  afhrni  that  the  sii^ 
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lo  the  pure  and  inwaird  worship  of  orac  God,  and  % 
spmc  of  divine  and  fraternal  lov<e,  was  one  of  which 
meet  not  a  trace  in  phiknophcr  or  hprliim  befarch 
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with  wonder  and  profound  awe.  I  confess,  when  I  can 
escape  the  deadening  power  of  habit,  and  can  receive  ihe 
full  import  of  such  passages  as  ihe  following, — "Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  hu.iv^y  laden,  and  I 
win  give  you  rest," — '*  I  am  come  lo  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost," — "  He  that  confesseth  me  before  racHf 
him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  in  Heaven,"-  - 
"  Whosoever,  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  before  men,  of  him 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the 
glory  of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels," — "  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  maiisions ;  I  go  lo  prepare  a 
place  for  you  ;" — I  say,  when  I  can  succeed  in  realising 
the  import  of  such  i)assages,  I  feel  myself  listening  to  a 
being  such  as  never  before  and  never  since  si>oke  in 
human  language.  I  am  awed  by  the  consciousness  of 
greatness  which  these  simple  words  express;  and  when 
I  connect  this  greatness  with  the  proofs  of  Christ's  mira- 
cles which  1  gave  you  in  a  former  discourse,  I  am 
compelled  to  exclaim  with  the  centurion,  "Truly  this  was 
the  Son  of  God." 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  you  one  view  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  shows  him  to  have  been  the  most 
extraordinary  being  who  ever  lived.  I  invite  your  attention 
to  another  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  still  more 
striking.  You  have  seen  the  consciousness  of  greatness 
which  jcsus  possessed ;  I  now  ask  you  to  consider  how, 
with  this  consciousness,  he  lived  among  men.  To  convey 
my  meaning  more  distinctly,  let  me  avail  myself  of  an 
imaginary  case,  Sup^wse  yon  had  ne%'er  heard  the  par- 
ticulars of  Christ's  history,  but  were  told  in  general  thai, 
ages  ago,  an  extraordinary  man  apjteared  in  the  world 
whose  mind  was  wholly  possessed  with  the  idea  of  having 
come  from  God,  who  regarded  himself  as  clothed  with 
divine  power  and  charged  with  the  sublimest  work  in 
the  universe,  who  had  the  consciousness  of  sustaining  a 
relation  of  unexampled  authority  and  beneficence,  not  lo 
one  nation  or  age  but  to  all  nations  and  all  times, — and 
who  anticipated  a  spiritual  kingdom  and  everlasting 
po;ver  beyond  the  grave.  Suppose  you  should  be  told 
that,  on  entering  the  world,  he  found  not  one  mind  able 
to  comprehend  his  views,  and  felt  himself  immeasurably 
exalted  in  thought  and  pur]>ose  above  all  around  him, 
and  supjKjse  you  should  then  be  asked  what  appearance, 
what  mode  ofHfe,  what  tone,  what  air,  what  deportment, 
what  intercourse  with  the  multitude  seemed  to  you  to  suit 
such  a  character,  and  were  probably  adopted  by  him ; 
how  would  you  represent  him  to  your  minds  ?  Would  you 
not  sup|XJse,  that  with  this  peculiar  character,  he  ado|)ied 
some  peculiar  mode  of  life,  expressive  of  his  superiority  to 
and  separation  from  all  other  men?  Would  you  nut 
expect  something  distinctive  in  his  apiiearance  ?  Would 
you  not  expect  him  to  assume  some  badge,  and  to 
exact  some  homage?  Would  you  not  expect  that,  with 
a  mind  revolving  such  vast  thoughts,  and  raised  above 
the  earth,  he  would  look  coldly  on  the  ordinary  grati- 
fications of  men  ?  that,  with  a  mind  spreading  itself  over 
the  world  and  meditating  its  subjection  to  his  truth,  he 
would  take  little  interest  in  ordinar)-  individuals  ?  and 
that  possessing,  in  his  own  doctrine  and  character,  a 
standard  of  sublime  virtue,  he  would  attach  httie  im- 
portance to  the  low  attainments  of  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  around  him?  Would  you  not  make  him 
a  public  character,  and  expect  to  see  him  labouring  to 
establish  his  ascendency  among  public  men  ?  Would  you 
not  exi)ect  to  see  his  natural  affections  absorbed  in  his 
universal  philanthropy;   and  would  not  private  attach- 


ments seem  to  you  quite  inconsistent  with  his  vast 
superiority  and  the  immensity  of  his  purposes  ?  Would 
you  not  expect  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  accommo- 
dations the  world  could  afford?  Would  you  not  expect 
the  great  Teacher  to  select  the  most  sacred  spots  for  his 
teaching,  and  the  Lord  of  all  lo  erect  some  conspicuous 
seat  from  which  should  go  forth  the  laws  which  were  to 
reach  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  Would  you  not,  in  a  word, 
expect  this  extraordin;u-y  personage  to  surround  himself 
with  extraordinary  circumsLinces,  and  to  maintain  a 
separation  from  the  degraded  multitude  around  him  ? 

Such,  1  believe,  would  be  the  expectations  of  us  all ; 
and  what  was  the  case  with  Jesus  ?  Read  his  histor)*. 
He  comes  with  the  consciousness  of  more  than  humau 
greatness  to  accomplish  an  infinite  work  ;  and  where  do 
you  find  him  ?  What  is  his  look  ?  what  his  manner  ? 
How  does  he  converse,  how  live  with  men  ?  His  appear- 
ance, mode  of  life,  and  intercourse  are  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  we  should  have  supposed.  He  comes  ia 
the  ordinary  dress  of  the  class  of  society  in  which  he  had 
grown  up.  He  retreats  to  no  solitude,  like  John,  ta 
strike  awe,  nor  seeks  any  spot  which  had  been  con- 
secrated in  Jewish  history.  Would  you  find  him?  Go 
to  the  house  of  Peter  the  fisherman.  Go  to  the  well  of 
Samaria,  where  he  rests  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey. 
Would  you  hear  him  teach  ?  You  may  find  him,  indeed, 
sometimes  in  the  temple,  for  that  was  a  place  of  general 
resort  ;  but  commonly  you  may  find  him  instructing  in 
the  open  air,  now  from  a  boat  on  the  (.lalilean  lake,  now 
on  a  mount,  and  now  in  the  streets  of  the  crowded  city. 
He  ha*^  no  place  wherein  lo  lay  his  head,  nor  will  he  have 
one.  A  rich  ruler  comes  and  falls  at  his  feet  He  says, 
*'  Go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  lo  the  poor,  and  then 
come  and  follow  me."  Nor  was  this  all.  Something 
more  striking  remains  lo  be  told.  He  did  not  merely 
live  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  houses  of  fishermen.  In 
these  places,  had  he  pleased,  he  might  have  cleared  a 
space  around  him,  and  raised  a  barrier  between  himself 
and  others.  But  in  these  places,  and  everywhere,  he 
lived  with  men  as  a  man,  a  brother,  a  friend,  sometimes 
a  servant ;  and  entered,  with  a  deep,  unexampled 
syiuijathy,  into  the  feelings,  interests,  wants,  sorrows  of 
individuals,  of  ordinary  men,  and  even  of  the  most 
depressed,  despised,  and  forsaken  of  the  race.  Here  is 
the  most  striking  view  of  Jesus.  This  combination  of  the 
spirit  of  humanity  in  iLs  lowliest,  tendere.st  form,  wiih  the 
consciousness  of  unrivalled  and  divine  glories,  is  the 
most  wonderful  distinction  of  this  wonderful  character. 
Here  we  learn  the  chief  reason  why  he  chose  poveity^ 
and  refused  every  peculiarily  of  manner  and  appearance. 
He  did  this  because  he  desired  to  come  near  to  the 
multitude  of  men,  to  make  himself  accessible  to  all,  to 
pour  out  the  fulness  of  his  sympathy  upon  all,  to  know 
and  weep  over  their  sorrows  and  sins,  and  to  manifest 
his  interest  in  their  affections  and  joys. 

I  can  offer  but  a  few  instances  of  this  sympathy  0/ 
Clirist  with  human  nature  in  all  its  varieties  of  character 
and  condition.  But  how  beautiful  are  they  !  At  the 
very  opening  of  his  ministry  we  find  him  present  at  a 
marriage  to  which  he  and  his  disciples  had  been  called. 
Among  the  Jews  this  was  an  occasion  of  peculiar  ex- 
hilaration and  festivity;  but  Jesus  did  not  therefore 
decline  it.  He  knew  what  aifeclions,  joys,  sorrows,  and 
moral  influences  are  bound  up  in  this  institution,  and  he 
went  to  the  celebration,  nut  as  an  ascetic,  to  frown  on 
its  bright  hopes  and  warm  congratulations,  but  to  sanction 
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new  and  a  vast  accession  of  strength  ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
not  be  deceived.  The  Gospels  must  be  true;  they  were 
drawn  from  a  Uving  original ;  they  were  founded  on  reality. 
The  character  of  Jesus  is  not  a  fiction;  he  was  what  he 
chimed  to  be,  and  what  his  followers  attested.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Jesus  not  only  was^  he  is  still  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  exists  nowj  he  has  entered 
that  Heaven  to  which  he  always  looked  forward  on  earth. 
Tbere  he  lives  and  reigns.     With  a  clear,  calm  faith,  I 


see  him  in  that  state  of  gjory;  and  I  confidently  expect, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  see  him  face  to  face.  We  have 
indeed  no  absent  friend  whom  we  shall  so  surely 
meet  Let  us,  then,  my  hearers,  by  imiiation  of  his 
virtues  and  obedience  to  his  word,  prepare  ourselves  to 
Join  him  in  those  pure  mansions  where  he  is  surround- 
ing himself  with  the  good  and  pure  of  our  race,  and  will 
communicate  to  them  for  ever  his  own  spirit,  power, 
and  joy. 


THE    IMITABLENESS    OF    CHRIST'S   CHARACTER. 


X  Peter  ii.  21 :  "  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  ws  nn  example, 
that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  our  topic.  To  incite  you  to 
follow  it  is  the  aim  of  this  discourse.  Christ  came  to 
give  us  a  religion — but  this  is  not  all  By  a  wise  and 
beautiful  ordination  of  Providence  he  was  sent  to  show 
forth  his  religion  in  himself  He  did  not  come  to  sit  in 
a  hall  of  legislation,  and  from  some  commanding  eminence 
to  pronounce  laws  and  promises.  He  is  not  a  mere 
channel  through  which  certain  communications  are  made 
from  God;  not  a  mere  messenger  appointed  to  utter  the 
words  which  he  had  heard  and  then  to  disappear,  and  to 
sustain  no  further  connection  with  his  message.  He 
came  not  only  to  teach  with  his  lips  but  to  he  a  living 
manifestation  of  his  religion, — to  be,  in  an  important 
sense,  the  religion  itself. 

This  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  attention,  Christianity 
is  not  a  mere  code  of  laws,  not  an  abstract  system  such 
as  theologians  frame.  It  is  a  living,  embodied  religion. 
It  comes  to  us  in  a  human  form;  it  offers  itself  to  our 
eyes  as  well  as  ears;  it  breathes,  it  moves  in  our  sighL  It 
is  more  than  precept;  it  is  example  and  action. 

The  importance  of  example,  who  does  not  understand? 
How  much  do  most  of  us  suffer  from  the  presence,  con- 
versation, spirit  of  men  of  low  minds  by  whom  we  are 
surrounded!  The  temptation  is  strong  to  take  as  our 
standard  the  average  character  of  the  society  in  which  we 
live,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  decencies  and  attain- 
ments which  secure  to  us  among  the  multitude  the  name 
of  respectable  men.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  power 
(have  you  not  felt  it?)  in  the  presence,  conversation,  and 
example  of  a  man  of  strong  principle  and  magnanimity, 
to  lift  us,  at  least  for  the  moment,  from  our  vulgar  and 
tame  habits  of  thought,  and  to  kindle  some  generous 
aspirations  after  the  excellence  which  we  were  made  to 
attain.  I  hardly  need  say  to  you  that  it  is  impossible  to 
place  ourselves  under  any  influence  of  this  nature  so 
quickening  as  the  example  of  Jesus.  This  introduces  us 
to  the  highest  order  of  virtues.  This  is  fitted  to  awaken 
the  whole  mind.  Nothing  has  equal  power  to  neutralise 
the  coarse,  selfish,  and  sensual  influences  amidst  which 
we  are  plunged,  to  refine  our  conception  of  duty,  and  to 
reveal  to  us  the  perfection  on  which  our  hopes  and  most 
strenuous  desires  should  habitually  fasten. 

There  is  one  cause  which  has  done  much  to  defeat  this 
good  influence  of  Christ's  character  and  ex.imple,  and 
which  ought  to  be  exposed.  It  is  this.  Multitudes,  I 
am  afraid  yreat  multitudes,  think  of  Jesus  as  a  being  to 
be  admired  rather  than  approached.  They  have  some 
vague  conceplioas  of  a  glory  in  his  nature  and  character 
which  makes  it  presumption  to  think  of  proposing  him  as 


their  standard.  He  is  thrown  so  far  from  them  diat  he 
does  them  little  good.  Many  feel  that  a  close  resemblance 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  he  expected;  that  this,  like  many 
other  topics,  may  ser\'e  for  declamation  in  the  jmlpit,  but 
is  utterly  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice.  I  think 
I  am  touching  here  an  error  which  exerts  a  blighting  in- 
fluence on  not  a  few  minds.  Until  men  think  of  the 
religion  and  character  of  Christ  as  truly  applicable  to 
them,  as  intended  to  be  brought  into  continual  operation, 
as  what  they  must  incorporate  with  their  whole  spiritual 
nature,  they  will  derive  little  good  from  Christ.  Men 
think  indeed  to  honour  Jesus  when  they  place  him  so 
high  as  to  discourage  aU  effort  to  approach  him.  They 
really  degrade  him.  They  do  not  understand  his  cha- 
racter; they  throw  a  glare  over  it  which  hides  its  true 
features.  This  vague  admiration  is  the  poorest  tribute 
which  they  can  pay  him. 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  conceived  and 
spoken  of  by  many  reminds  me  of  what  is  often  seen  in 
Catholic  countries,  where  a  superstitious  priesthood  and 
people  imagine  that  they  honour  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
loading  her  image  wuh  sparkling  jewels  and  the  gaudiest 
attire.  A  Protestant  of  an  uncorruptcd  taste  is  at  first 
shocked,  as  if  there  was  something  like  profanation  in 
thus  decking  out,  as  for  a  theatre,  the  meek,  modest, 
gentle,  pure,  and  tender  mother  of  Jesus.  It  seems  to 
me  that  something  of  the  same  superstition  is  seen  in  the 
indefinite  epithets  of  admiration  heaped  upon  Jesus  j  and 
the  effect  is  that  the  mild  and  simple  beauty  of  his  char- 
acter is  not  seen.  Us  sublimity,  which  had  nothing 
gaudy  or  dazzling,  whicli  was  plain  and  un^iffected,  is  not 
felt ;  and  its  suitableness  as  an  example  to  mankind  is 
discredited  or  denied. 

I  wish»  in  this  discourse,  to  prevent  the  discouraging 
influence  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  show  that, 
however  exalted,  he  is  not  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  sympathy  and  imitation. 

T  begin  with  the  general  obsen'ation  that  real  greatness 
of  character,  greatness  of  the  highest  order,  far  from 
being  repulsive  and  discouraging,  is  singularly  accessible 
and  imitable,  and,  instead  of  severing  a  being  from  others, 
fits  him  to  be  their  friend  and  model.  A  man  who 
stands  a[>art  from  his  race,  who  has  few  points  of  contact 
with  other  men,  who  has  a  style  and  manner  which  strike 
awe  and  keep  others  far  from  him,  whatever  rank  he  may 
hold  in  his  own  and  others'  eyes,  wants,  after  all,  true 
grandeur  of  mind  ;  and  the  spirit  of  this  remark  I  think ; 
may  be  extended  beyond  men  to  higher  orders  of  beings, 
tQ  angels,  and  to  Jesus  Christ.  A  great  soul  is  known  by 
its  enlarged,  strong,  and  lender  sympathies.  True  eleva- 
tion of  mind  does  not  take  a  being  out  of  the  circle  of 
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those  who  are  below  him,  but  binds  him  faster  to  them, 
and  gives  them  advantages  for  a  closer  attachment  and 
conformity  to  him. 

Greatness  of  character  is  a  communicable  attribute  ;  I 
should  say,  singularly  communicable.  It  has  nothing 
exrUisive  in  its  nature.  It  cannot  be  the  monoi>o]y  of 
an  individual,  for  it  is  the  enlarged  and  generous  action 
of  faculties  and  affections  which  enter  into  and  constitute 
all  minds — I  mean  reason,  conscience,  and  love — so  that 
its  elements  exist  in  alL  !t  is  not  a  peculiar  or  exclusive 
knowledge  which  can  be  shut  uf>  in  one  or  a  few  under- 
standings;  but  the  comprehension  of  great  and  universal  i 
truth,  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  every  rational  ' 
being.  It  is  not  a  devotion  to  peculiar,  exclusive  objectij, 
but  the  ado])tion  of  public  interests,  the  consecration  of 
the  mind  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  the 
creation,  that  is,  to  the  very  cause  which  all  intelligent 
beings  are  bound  to  espouse.  Greatness  is  not  a  secret, 
solitary  principle,  working  by  itself  and  refusing  participa- 
tion, but  frank  and  open-hearted— so  large  in  its  views, 
so  Hbcral  in  its  feelings,  so  expansive  tn  its  purposes,  so 
beneficent  in  its  labours,  as  naturally  and  necessarily  to 
attract  s)'mpathy  and  co-operation.  It  is  selfishness  that 
repels  men;  and  true  greatness  has  not  a  stronger  char- 
-acteristic  than  its  freedom  from  every  selfish  taint  So 
far  from  being  imprisoned  in  private  interest,  it  covets 
nothing  which  it  may  not  imparl.  So  far  from  being 
absorbed  in  its  own  distinctions,  it  discerns  nothing  so 
quickly  and  joyfully  as  the  capacities  and  pledges  of 
greatness  in  others,  and  co\mis  no  labour  so  noble  as  to 
call  forth  noble  sentiments,  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
divine  power,  in  less  improved  minds. 

I  know  that  those  who  call  themselves  great  on  earth 
are  apt  to  estrange  themselves  from  their  inferiors  ;  and 
the  multitude,  c-ast  down  by  their  high  bearing,  never 
think  of  proposing  them  as  examples.  But  this  springs 
wholly  from  the  Jow  conceptions  of  those  whom  we  call 
the  great,  and  shows  a  mixture  of  vulgarity  of  mind  with 
their  superior  endowments.  Genuine  greatness  is  marked 
by  simplicity,  unostcntatiousness,  self-forgetfulncss,  a 
hearty  interest  in  others,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  with 
the  human  family,  and  a  respect  for  every  intellectual 
and  immortal  being  as  capable  of  jjrogress  towards  its 
own  elevation.  A  superior  mind,  enlightened  and 
kindled  by  just  views  of  God  and  of  the  creation,  regards 
its  gifts  and  powers  as  so  many  bonds  of  union  with 
other  beings,  as  given  it  not  to  nourish  self-elation,  but 
to  be  employed  for  others,  and  still  more  to  be  com- 
municated to  others.  Such  greatness  has  no  reserve, 
and  especially  no  affected  dignity  of  deportment  It  is 
too  conscious  of  its  own  power  to  need,  and  too  bene- 
volent to  desire,  to  entrench  itself  behind  forms  and 
ceremonies ;  and  when  circumstances  penTiit  such  a 
character  to  manifest  itself  to  inferior  beings,  it  is  beyond 
all  others  the  most  winning,  and  most  fitted  to  impart 
itself,  or  to  call  forth  a  kindred  elevation  of  feeling.  I 
know  not  in  histor>-  an  individual  so  easily  comprehended 
IIS  Jesus  Christ,  for  nothing  is  so  intelligible  as  sincere, 
disinterested  love.  I  know  not  any  being  who  is  so 
fitted  to  lake  hold  on  all  orders  of  minds ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  drew  after  him  the  unenlightened,  the  publican, 
and  the  sinner.  It  is  a  sad  mistake,  then,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  loo  great  to  allow  us  lo  think  of  intimacy  with 
him,  and  to  think  of  making  him  our  standard. 

Lei  me  confirm  this  truth  by  another  order  of  reflec- 
tions.    You  tell  me,  my  hearers,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  so 


high  that  he  cannot  be  your  model;  I  grant  the  exaltal 
of  his  character.  1  believe  him  to  be  a  more  than  hue 
being.  In  truth  all  Christians  so  believe  him.  Th 
who  suppose  him  not  to  have  existed  before  his  birth 
not  regard  him  as  a  mere  man,  though  so  reproach 
They  alwaj's  separate  him  by  broad  distinctions  from  oi 
men.  They  consider  him  as  enjoying  a  communion  v 
God,  and  as  having  received  gifts,  endowments,  i 
lights  from  Him,  granted  to  no  other,  and  as  ha-s 
exhibited  a  spotless  purity,  which  is  the  highest  disti 
tion  of  Heaven.  All  admit,  and  joyfully  admit,  1 
Jesus  Christ  by  his  greatness  and  goodness  throws 
other  human  attainments  into  obscurity.  But  on 
account  he  is  not  less  a  standard,  nor  is  he  to  discout 
us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lo  breathe  into  us  a  nn 
exhilarating  hope ;  for  though  so  far  above  us  he  is 
one  of  us,  and  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  capaci 
which  we  all  possess.  This  is  a  great  truth.  I*t 
strive  to  unfold  it  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  express 
views  than  by  saying  that  I  regard  all  minds  as  of 
family.  When  we  speak  of  higher  orders  of  beings, 
angels  and  archangels,  wc  are  apt  to  conceive  of  dist 
kinds  or  races  of  beings,  separated  from  us  and  from  c 
other  by  impiissablc  barriers.  But  it  is  not  so. 
minds  are  of  one  family.  There  is  no  such  partitior 
the  spiritual  world  as  you  see  in  the  material.  Inmate 
nature  you  see  wholly  distinct  classes  of  beings.  A  min 
is  not  a  vegetable,  and  makes  no  approach  to  it ;  xi 
two  great  kingdoms  of  nature  are  divided  by  immea 
able  s]:)aces.  So,  when  we  look  at  difiTerent  races 
animals,  though  all  partake  of  that  mysterious  prop* 
life,  yet  what  an  immense  and  impassable  dlstanci 
there  between  the  insect  and  the  lion  !  They  have 
bond  of  union,  no  possibility  of  communication.  Uu 
the  lapse  of  ages,  the  animalcules  which  sport  in  ihe  ; 
beams  a  summer's  day  and  then  perish,  have  made 
approximation  to  the  king  of  the  forests.  But  in 
intellectual  worid  there  arc  no  such  barriers.  All  mi 
are  essentially  of  one  origin,  one  nature,  kindled  f 
one  divine  flame,  and  are  all  tending  to  one  centre, 
happiness.  'I'his  great  truth,  to  us  the  greatest  of  Inj 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion  and  ol 
hope,  seems  to  nie  not  only  sustained  by  proofs  wl 
satisfy  the  reason,  but  to  be  one  of  the  deep  instinct 
our  nature.  It  mingles  unperceived  with  all  our  wor 
of  God,  which  uniformly  takes  for  granted  that  He 
mind  having  thought,  affection,  and  volition  like 
selves.  It  runs  through  false  religions ;  and  whilst, 
its  perversion,  it  has  made  them  false,  it  has  also  give 
them  whatever  purifying  power  they  ]>ossess.  But  pas 
over  this  instinct^  wbirh  is  felt  more  and  more  K 
unerring  as  the  intellect  is  improved,  this  great  Irutl 
the  unity  or  likeness  of  all  minds  seems  lo  me  der 
strable  from  this  consideration,  that  Truth,  the  object 
nutriment  of  mind,  is  one  and  immutable,  so  that 
whole  family  of  intelligent  beings  must  have  the  & 
views,  the  same  motives,  and  the  same  general  c 
For  example,  a  truth  of  mathematics  is  not  a  truth  i 
in  this  world,  a  truth  to  our  minds,  but  a  truth  e\ 
where,  a  truth  in  heaven,  a  truth  lo  God,  who  has  in< 
framed  his  creation  according  to  the  laws  of  this  univ< 
science.  So,  happiness  and  misery,  which  lie  at 
foundation  of  morals,  must  be  to  ad  intetligent  be 
what  they  are  to  us,  the  objects,  one  of  desire  and  I 
and  the  other  of  aversion  ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  vi 
and  vice  are  the  same  everywhere  as  on  earth,  tha 
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cver>'  community  of  beings  the  mind  which  devotes  itself 
to  the  general  weal  must  tie  more  reverenced  than  a  mind 
which  would  subordinate  the  general  interest  to  its  own  ? 
Thus  all  souls  are  one  in  nature,  anpronch  one  another, 
and  have  grounds  and  bonds  of  communion  with  one 
another.  1  am  not  only  one  of  the  human  race;  I  am 
one  of  the  great  intellectual  family  of  God  There  is  no 
spirit  so  exalted  with  whtrh  T  have  not  common  thoughts 
and  feelings.  That  conception  which  I  have  gained  of 
One  Universal  Father,  whose  love^is  the  fountain  and  centre 
of  all  things,  is  the  dawn  of  the  highest  and  most  mag- 
nificent ^Hews  in  the  universe,  and  if  I  look  up  to  this 
being  with  filial  love,  I  have  the  spring  and  beginning  of 
the  noblest  sentiments  and  joys  which  are  known  in  the 
universe.  No  greatness,  thereforcj  of  a  being  separates 
me  from  him,  or  makes  him  unapproachable  by  me.  The 
mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  hearer,  and  your  mind  are  of 
one  family;  nor  was  there  anything  in  his  of  which  you 
have  not  the  princii)le,  the  capacity,  the  promise  in 
yourself.  This  is  the  very  impression  which  he  intends 
to  give.  He  never  held  himself  up  as  an  inimitable  and 
unapproachable  being  ;  hut  directly  the  reverse.  He 
always  spoke  of  himself  as  having  come  to  communicate 
himself  to  others.  He  always  invited  men  to  believe 
on  him  nnd  adhere  to  him^  that  they  might  receive  that 
very  spirit,  that  pure,  celestial  spirit,  by  which  he  was 
himself  actuated.  "Follow  me"  is  his  lessoa  The 
relation  which  he  came  to  establish  between  himself 
and  mankind  was  not  that  of  master  and  sbve,  but  that 
of  friends.  He  compares  himself,  in  a  spirit  of  divine 
benevolence,  to  a  vine,  which,  you  know,  sends  its  own 
sap,  that  by  which  it  is  itself  nourished,  into  all  its 
branches.  We  read,  too,  these  remarkable  words  in  his 
prayer  for  his  disciples  ;  "  I  have  given  to  them  the  glory 
thou  gavest  nie ;"  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
not  a  glor)',  a  virtue,  a  power,  a  joy  possessed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  which  his  disciples  will  not  not  successively 
rise.  In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  the  Apostles  say, 
"  Let  the  same  mind  be  In  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ." 

I  have  said  that  all  minds  being  of  one  family,  the 
greatness  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is  no  discouragement  to 
our  adoption  of  him  as  our  model.  I  now  observe  that 
there  is  one  attribute  of  mind  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
that  should  particularly  animate  us  to  propose  to  our- 
selves a  sublime  standard,  as  sublime  as  Jesus  Christ, 
I  refer  to  the  principle  of  growth  in  human  nature.  We 
were  made  to  grow.  Our  faculties  are  germs,  and  given 
for  an  expansion  to  which  nothing  authorises  us  to  set 
bounds.  The  soul  bears  the  im^iress  of  iliimilableness 
in  the  thirst,  the  unquenchable  thirst,  which  it  brings  with 
it  into  being,  for  a  power,  knowledge,  hap[>iness  which 
it  never  gains,  and  which  always  carry  it  forward  into 
futurity.  The  body  soon  reaches  its  limits.  But  intellect, 
alTection,  moral  energ)',  in  proportion  to  their  growth, 
tend  to  further  enlargement,  and  every  acquisition  is  an 
impulse  to  something  higher.  When  1  consider  this 
principle  or  capacity  of  the  human  soul,  I  cannot  restrain 
the  hope  which  it  awakens.  The  partition-walls  which 
imagination  has  reared  between  men  and  higher  orders 
of  beings  vanish.  I  no  longer  see  aught  to  prevent  our 
becoming  whatever  was  good  and  great  in  Jesus  on  earth. 
In  truth,  I  feel  my  utter  Inability  to  conceive  what  a  mind 
is  to  attain  which  is  to  advance  for  ever.  Add  but  that 
element,  eternity,  to  man's  progress,  and  the  results  of 
his  existence  surpass  not  only  human  but  angelic  thought 


Give  me  this,  and  the  future  glory  of  the  human  mind 
becomes  to  me  as  incomprehensible  as  God  Himself 
To  encourage  these  thoughts  and  hopes,  our  Crentor 
has  set  before  us  delightful  exemi>lifications,  even  now, 
of  this  principle  of  growth  both  in  outward  nature  and 
in  the  human  mind.  We  meet  them  in  nature.  Suppose 
you  were  to  carry  a  man  wholly  unacquainted  with  vege- 
tation to  the  most  majestic  tree  in  our  forests,  and, 
whilst  he  was  admiring  its  extent  and  proportions,  suppose 
you  should  take  from  the  earth  at  its  root  a  little  downy 
substance,  which  a  breath  might  blow  away,  and  say  to- 
him,  That  tree  was  once  such  a  seed  as  this  ;  it  was 
wrapped  up  here  ;  it  once  lived  only  within  these  delicate 
fibres,  this  narrow  compass.  With  what  incredulous 
wonder  would  he  regard  you  !  And  if  by  an  effort  of 
imagination  somewhat  oriental,  we  should  suppose  this 
little  seed  to  be  suddenly  endued  with  thought,  and  to 
be  told  that  it  was  one  day  to  become  this  mighty  tree, 
and  to  cast  out  branches  which  would  spread  an  equal 
shade,  and  wave  with  equal  grace,  and  withstand  the 
winter  winds  ;  with  what  ama/ement  may  we  suppose  it 
to  anticipate  its  future  lot !  Such  growth  we  witness  in 
nature.  A  nobler  hope  we  Christians  are  to  cherish  ; 
and  still  more  striking  examples  of  the  growth  of  mind 
are  set  before  us  in  human  hlstorj-.  We  wonder,  indeed, 
when  we  are  told  that  one  day  we  shall  be  as  the  angels 
of  God  I  apprehend  that  as  great  a  wonder  has  been- 
realised  already  on  theearth.  I  apprehend  that  the  distance 
letween  the  mind  of  Newton  and  of  a  Hottentot  may 
have  been  as  great  as  between  Newton  and  an  angel. 
There  is  another  view  still  more  striking.  This  Newton, 
who  lifted  his  calm,  sublime  eye  to  the  heavens,  and 
read  among  the  planets  and  the  stars  the  great  law  of 
the  material  universe,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  an 
infant,  without  one  clear  perception,  and  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish his  nurse's  arm  from  the  pillow  on  which  he 
slept.  Howard  too,  who,  under  the  strength  of  an  all- 
sacrificing  benevolence,  explored  the  de]nhs  of  human 
suflcring,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  an  infant  wholly 
absorbed  In  himself,  grasping  at  all  he  saw,  and  almost 
breaking  his  little  heart  with  fits  of  passion  when  the 
idlest  toy  was  withheld.  Has  not  man  already  traversed 
as  wide  a  space  as  separates  him  from  angels  ?  And 
why  must  he  stop  ?  There  is  no  extravagance  in  the 
boldest  anticipation.  We  may  truly  become  one  with 
Christ,  a  partaker  of  that  celestial  mind.  He  is  truly 
our  brother,  one  of  our  family.  Let  us  make  him  our 
constant  model. 

I  know  not  that  the  doctrine  now  laid  down  is  liable 
but  to  one  abuse.  It  may  unduly  excite  susceptible 
minds,  and  impel  to  a  vehemence  of  hope  and  exertion 
unfavourable  in  the  end  to  the  very  progress  which  is 
proposed.  To  such  I  would  say,  Hasten  to  conform 
yourselves  to  Christ,  but  hasten  according  to  the  laws  of 
your  nature.  As  the  body  cannot,  by  the  concentration 
of  its  whole  strength  into  one  bound,  scale  the  height  of 
a  mountain,  neither  can  the  mind  free  ever)'  obstacle 
and  achieve  perfection  by  an  agony  of  the  will.  Great 
effort  is  indeed  necessary  ;  but  such  as  can  be  sustained, 
such  as  fits  us  for  greater,  such  as  will  accumulate,  not 
exhaust,  our  spiritual  force.  The  soul  may  be  over- 
strained as  truly  as  the  body,  and  it  often  is  so  in  seasons 
of  extraordinary  religious  excitement ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  an  injury  to  the  constitution  of  the  intellect 
and  the  heart  which  a  life  may  not  be  able  to  repair. 
I  rest  the  hopes  for  human  nature  which  I  have  now 
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expressed  on  its  principle  of  growth  ;  and  growth,  as  you 
well  know,  is  a  gradual  process,  not  a  convulsive  start 
accomplishing  the  work  of  years  in  a  moment  All  great 
attainments  are  gradual.  As  easily  might  a  science  be 
mastered  by  one  struggle  of  thought,  as  sin  be  conquered 
by  a  spasm  of  remorse.  Continuous  patient  effort,  guided 
by  wise  deliberation,  is  the  true  means  of  spiritual  pro- 
gress. In  religion,  as  in  common  life,  mere  force  of 
vehemence  will  prove  a  fallacious  substitute  for  the 
sobriety  of  wisdom. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  chiefly  laboured  to  main- 
tain in  this  discourse,  that  minds  are  all  of  one  family,  are 
all  brethren,  and  may  be  more  and  more  nearly  united  to 
God^  seems  to  me  to  have  been  felt  jieculiarly  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  if  I  were  to  point  out  the  distinction  of  his 
greatness  I  should  say  it  lay  in  this.  He  felt  his  sujie- 
riority,  but  he  never  felt  as  if  it  separated  him  from 
mankind.  He  did  not  come  among  us  as  some  great  men 
would  visit  a  colliery,  or  any  other  resort  of  the  ignorant 
and  corrupt,  with  an  airof  greatness,  feeling  himself  above 
us,  and  giving  benefits  as  if  it  were  an  infinite  condescen- 
sion. He  came  and  mingled  with  us  as  a  friend  and  a 
brother.  He  saw  in  every  human  being  a  mind  which 
might  wear  his  own  brightest  glory.  He  was  severe  only 
towards  one  class  of  men,  and  they  were  those  who  looked 
down  on  the  multitude  with  contempt.  Jesus  respected 
human  nature ;  he  felt  it  to  be  his  own.  This  was  the 
greatness  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  felt,  as  no  other  felt,  a 
union  of  mind  with  the  human  race,  felt  that  all  had  a 
spark  of  that  same  intellectual  and  immortal  fiame  which 
dwelt  in  himself. 

I  insist  on  this  view  of  his  character,  not  only  to  en- 
courage us  lo  aspire  after  a  likeness  to  Jesus  j  I  consider 
it  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  call  forth  love  towards  him.  If  I 
regard  Jesus  as  an  august  stranger  belonging  to  an  entirely 
different  class  of  existence  from  myself,  ha\'ing  no  com- 
mon thoughts  or  feelings  with  mCj  and  looking  down 
upon  me  with  only  such  a  sympathy  as  I  have  with  an 
inferior  animal,  I  should  regard  him  with  a  vague  awe ; 
but  the  immeasurable  space  between  us  would  place  him 
beyond  friendship  and  affection.  But  when  I  feel  that 
all  minds  form  one  family,  that  I  have  the  same  nature 
with  Jesus,  and  that  he  came  to  communicate  to  me,  by 
his  teaching,  example,  and  intercessionj  his  own  mind»  to 
bring  me  into  communion  with  what  was  sublimest,  purest, 
happiest  in  himself,  then  I  can  love  him  as  I  love  no 
other  being,  excepting  only  Him  who  is  the  Father  alike 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian.  With  these  views  I  feel 
that,  though  ascended  to  Heaven,  he  is  not  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  hearts  ;  that  he  has  now  the  same  inte- 
rest in  mankind  as  when  he  entered  their  dwellings,  sat 
at  their  tables,  washed  their  feet ;  and  that  there  is  no 
being  so  approachable,  none  with  whom  such  unreserved 
intercourse  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  future  world. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  now  used  no  inflated 
language,  but  have  spoken  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 


ness, I  exhort  you  with  calmness,  but  earnestness,  to 
choose  and  adopt  Jesus  Christ  as  your  example  with  the 
whole  energy  of  your  wills.  I  exhort  you  to  resolve  on 
following  him,  not,  as  perhaps  you  have  done,  with  a 
faint  and  yielding  purpose,  but  with  the  full  conviction 
that  your  whole  happiness  is  concentrated  in  the  force 
and  constancy  of  your  adherence  to  this  celestial  guide, 
My  friends,  there  is  no  other  happiness.  Let  not  the 
false  views  of  Christianity  which  prevail  in  the  world 
seduce  you  into  the  belief  that  Christ  can  bless  you  in 
any  other  way  than  by  assimilating  you  to  his  own  virtue, 
than  by  breathing  into  you  his  own  mind.  Do  not 
imagine  that  any  faith  or  love  towards  Jesus  can  a>'ail  you 
but  that  which  quickens  you  to  conform  yourselves  to  his 
spotless  purity  and  unconquerable  rectitude.  Settle  it  as 
an  immovable  truth,  that  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the 
next  can  you  be  happy  but  in  proportion  lo  the  sanctity 
and  elevation  of  your  characters.  Let  no  man  imagine 
that  through  the  jiatronage  or  protection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  any  other  being,  he  can  find  peace  or  any  sincere  good 
but  in  the  growth  of  an  enlightened,  firm,  disinterested, 
holy  mind.  Expect  no  good  from  Jesus  any  further  than 
you  clothe  yourselves  with  excellence.  He  can  impart  to 
you  nothing  so  precious  as  himself,  as  his  own  mind  ;  and 
believe  me,  my  hearers,  this  mind  may  dwell  in  you.  His 
sublimest  virtues  may  be  yours,  .\dmit,  welcome  this 
great  truth.  Look  up  to  the  illustrious  Son  of  God  with 
the  conWction  that  you  may  become  one  with  him  in 
thought,  in  feeling,  in  power,  in  holiness.  His  character 
will  become  a  blessing  just  as  far  as  it  shall  awaken  in  you 
this  consciousness,  this  hope.  The  most  lamentable 
scepticism  on  earth,  and  incon;parabIy  the  most  common, 
is  a  scepticism  as  to  the  greatness,  powers,  and  high  des- 
tinies of  human  nature.  In  this  greatness  I  desire  to 
cherish  an  unwavering  faith.  Tell  me  not  of  the  universal 
corruption  of  the  race.  Humanity  has  already,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  borne  conspicuously  the  likeness  of  Christ 
and  God.  The  sun  grows  dim,  the  grandeur  of  outward 
nature  shrinks,  when  compared  with  the  spiritual  energy 
of  men  who,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  God,  of  charily^ 
have  spurned  all  bribes  of  ease,  pleasure,  renown,  and 
have  withstood  shame,  want,  persecution,  torture,  and  the 
most  dreaded  forms  of  death.  In  such  men  I  learn  that 
the  soul  was  made  in  (iod's  image,  and  made  to  conform 
itself  to  the  loveliness  and  greatness  of  his  Son. 

My  friends,  we  may  all  approach  Jesus  Christ.  For  all  of 
us  he  died,  to  leave  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
his  steps.  By  earnest  purjjose,  by  self-conflict,  by  watch- 
ing and  prayer,  by  faith  in  the  Christian  promises,  by 
those  heavenly  aids  and  illuminations  which  he  thai 
seeketh  shall  find,  we  may  all  unite  ourselves  in  living 
bonds  to  Christ,  may  love  as  he  loved,  may  act  from  his 
principles,  may  suffer  with  his  constancy,  may  enter  into 
his  purposes,  may  sympathise  with  his  self-devotion  lo  the 
cause  of  God  and  mankind,  and  by  likeness  of  spirit  may 
prepare  ourselves  to  meet  him  as  our  everlasting  friend. 
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ErHE&UMS  vi.  34:  '*Gf«ce  be  wilb  all  them  that  love  oar  Zxird 
Jcjufi  Chiut  in  siDccrity." 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  discourse  10  speak  of  Ix)ve  lo  Christ, 
«nd  especially  of  ihe  foundations  on  which  it  rests,     X 


will  not  detain  you  by  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  I  trust  that  you  feel  it,  and  that  no  urgency  is 
needed  to  secure  your  serious  attention. 

Love  to  Christ  is  said,  and  said  with  propriety,  to^be  a 
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duty,  not  of  Natural,  but  of  Revealed  religion.  Other 
precepts  of  Christianity  are  dictates  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  revelation.  They  result  from  the  original  and  perma- 
nent relations  which  we  bear  to  our  Creator  and  our 
fellow-creatures  ;  and  are  written  by  God  on  the  mind,  as 
well  as  in  the  Bible.  For  exam]>le,  gratitude  towards  the 
Author  of  our  being,  and  justice  and  benevolence  towards 
men,  are  inculcated  with  more  or  less  distinctness  by  our 
moral  faculties  j  they  are  parts  of  the  inward  law  whicli 
belongs  to  a  rational  mind ;  and  accordingly,  wherever 
men  are  found,  you  find  some  conviction  of  these  duties, 
some  sense  of  their  obligation  to  a  higher  power  and  to 
one  another.  But  the  same  is  not  true  o(  the  duty  of 
lovt  to  Jesuy  Christ  j  for  as  the  knowledge  of  him  is  not 
communicated  by  nature— as  his  name  is  not  written,  like 
that  of  God,  on  the  heavens  and  earth,  but  is  confined 
to  countries  where  his  Gospel  is  preached — it  is  plain  that 
no  sense  of  obligation  to  him  can  be  felt  beyond  these 
hounds.  No  regard  is  due  or  can  be  paid  to  him  beyond 
these.  It  is  commonly  said,  therefore,  that  love  to  Christ 
is  a  duty  of  revealed,  not  natural  religion,  and  this  lan- 
guage is  correct ;  but  let  it  not  mislead  us.  Let  us  not 
imagine  that  attachment  to  Jesus  is  an  arbitrary  duty, 
ihat  it  is  unlike  our  other  duties,  that  it  is  separate  from 
common  virtue,  or  that  it  is  not  founded,  like  all  virtues, 
in  our  conslitution,  or  not  recognised  and  enforced  by 
natural  conscience.  We  say  thai  nature  does  not  enjoin 
this  regard  to  the  Saviour,  simply  because  it  does  not 
make  him  known  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  is  made  known, 
nature  enjoins  love  and  veneration  towards  him  as  truly 
as  towards  God  or  towards  excellent  men.  Reason  and 
conscience  teach  us  to  regard  him  with  a  strong  and 
lender  interest.  Love  to  him  is  not  an  arbitrary  precept 
It  is  not  unlike  our  other  afTcctions;  it  requires  for  its 
culture  no  peculiar  influences  from  heaven  ;  it  stands  on 
the  same  ground  with  all  our  duties ;  it  is  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  same  means.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  .sentiment,  feeling,  or  principle,  which  we  put  forth 
towards  other  excellent  beings,  whether  in  heaven  or  on 
earth. 

I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  apprehend  that  the 
duty  of  loving  Jesus  Christ  has  been  so  urged  as  to  seem 
to  many  particularly  mysterious  and  obscure;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  by  some  it  has  been  neglected 
as  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  unconnected  with 
common  life  ;  whilst  others,  in  seeking  to  cherish  it,  have 
rushed  into  wild,  extravagant,  and  feverish  emotions.  I 
would  rescue,  if  I  can,  this  duty  from  neglect  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  abuse  on  the  other ;  and  to  do  this, 
nothing  is  necessar)'  but  to  show  the  true  ground  and 
nature  of  love  to  Christ.  You  will  then  see,  not  only  that 
it  is  an  exalted  and  generous  sentiment,  but  that  it 
blends  with  and  gives  support  to  all  the  virtuous  princi- 
ples of  tlie  mind,  and  lo  all  the  duties,  even  the  most 
common,  of  active  life. 

There  is  another  great  good  which  may  result  from  a 
just  explanation  of  the  love  due  lo  Christ  You  wiil  see 
that  this  sentiment  has  no  dependence,  at  least  no  neces- 
sary dependence,  on  the  opinions  we  may  form  about  his 
place,  or  rank,  in  the  universe.  This  topic  has  ron\'ulsed 
the  church  for  ages.  Christians  have  cast  away  the  spirit, 
in  settling  the  precise  dignity,  of  their  Master.  Thai 
this  question  is  unimportant,  I  do  not  say.  Ihat  some 
views  are  more  favourable  lo  love  towards  him  than 
others^  I  believe ;  but  1  maintain  that  all  opinions,  adopted 
by  different  sects,  include  the  foundalion  on  which  venera- 


tion and  attachment  are  due  to  our  common  Lord.  This 
truth — for  I  hold  it  to  be  a  plain  truth — is  so  futed  to 
heal  the  wounds  and  allay  the  uncharitable  fervours  ol 
Christ's  divided  church,  that  I  shall  rejoice  if  I  can  set  it 
forth  to  others  as  clearly  as  it  rises  to  my  own  mind. 

To  accomplish  the  ends  now  expressed,  I  am  led  to 
propose  to  you  one  great  but  sim[)le  question-  What  is 
it  that  constitutes  Christ's  claim  to  love  and  respect? 
Wiial  is  it  that  is  to  be  loved  in  Christ  ?  Why  are  we  to 
hold  him  dear?  I  answer,  There  is  but  one  ground  for 
virtuous  affection  in  ihe  universe,  but  one  object  worth) 
of  c]\erished  and  enduring  love  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
and  that  is  Moral  Goodness.  I  make  no  exceptions. 
My  principle  a|)plies  lo  all  beings,  to  the  Creator  as  well 
as  to  his  creatures.  The  claim  of  God  to  the  love  of  his 
rational  offspring  rests  on  the  rectitude  and  benevolence 
of  his  will  It  is  the  moral  beaut)*  and  grandeur  of  his 
character  to  which  alone  we  are  bound  to  pay  homage. 
The  only  power  which  can  and  ought  to  be  loved 
is  a  beneficent  and  righteous  power.  The  creation  is 
glorious,  and  hinds  us  lo  supreme  and  everlasting  love  lo 
God,  only  because  it  sprung  from  and  shows  forth  this 
energy  of  goodness  ;  nor  has  any  being  a  claim  on  love 
any  further  than  this  same  energy'  dwells  in  him,  and  is 
manifested  in  him.  I  know  no  exception  to  this  principle. 
I  oin  conceive  of  no  being  who  can  have  any  claim  lo 
affection  but  what  rests  on  his  character,  meaning  by  this 
the  spirit  and  principles  which  constitute  his  mind,  and 
from  which  he  acts  ;  nor  do  I  know  but  one  character 
which  entitles  a  being  to  our  hearts,  and  it  is  that  which 
the  Scriptures  express  by  the  word  Righteousness ;  which 
in  man  is  often  called  Virtue — in  Ciod,  Holiness  ;  which 
consists  essentially  in  supreme  reverence  for  and  adoption 
of  what  is  right ;  and  of  which  benevolence,  or  universal 
charity,  is  the  brightest  manifestation. 

After  these  remarks,  you  will  easily  understand  what  1 
esteem  the  ground  of  love  to  Christ.  It  is  his  spotless  purity, 
his  moral  j)erfection,  his  unrivalled  goodness.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  his  religion,  which  is  the  s[jirit  of  God,  dwelling  in  him 
wiihout  measure.  Of  consequence,  to  love  Christ  is  to 
love  the  perfection  of  virluCi  of  righteousness,  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  the  great  excellence  of  this  love  is  that,  by 
cherishing  it,  we  imbibe,  we  strengthen  in  our  own  souls, 
the  most  illustrious  virtue,  and  through  Jesus  become  like 
to  God. 

From  the  view  now  given,  you  see  that  love  to  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  perfectly  natural  sentiment ;  I  mean,  one  which 
our  natural  sense  of  right  enjoins  and  approves,  and  which 
our  minds  are  constituted  to  feel  and  to  cherish,  as  truly 
as  any  affection  to  the  good  whom  we  know  on  earth. 
It  is  not  a  theological,  mysterious  feeling  which  some 
supernalural  and  inexplicable  agency  must  generate  within 
us.  It  has  its  foundalion  or  root  in  the  very  frame  of  our 
n^inds,  in  that  sense  of  right  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
discern,  and  bound  to  love,  perfection.  I  obser\'e  next 
that,  according  to  this  view,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  exalted 
and  generous  affection;  for  it  brings  us  into  communion 
and  contact  with  the  sublimesl  character  ever  revealed 
among  men.  It  includes  and  nourishes  great  thoughts 
and  high  aspirations,  and  gives  us  here  on  earth  the  benefit 
of  intercourse  with  celesdal  beings. 

Do  you  not  also  see  that  the  love  of  Christ,  according 
to  the  view  now  given  of  it,  has  no  dependence  on  any 
particular  views  which  are  formed  of  his  nature  by  dif- 
ferent sects  ?  According  to  all  sects,  is  he  not  perfect, 
spotless  in    virtue,    the  representative  and   resplendent 
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image  of  the  morn)  goodOMi  MUl  rectitude  of  Cod  ? 
However  ronicntitng  Meti  Ruybe  flividcd  ^h  to  oilier 
fM)intK,  llicy  nil  oj^roc  in  the  moral  perfection  of  his 
rhnriu:ier.  All  rcroKniiic  hiH  moM  glorious  pcriiliarti|, 
hin  Kiililimt-  and  iiiuullied  ^ofHlnoHH.  All  therefore  sec  in 
him  thnt  whit  h  alone  dencrvoi  love  and  veneration. 

I  nin  aware  ihal  other  viewjt  are  nol  itncommon,  It  is 
unul,  that  a  Inn*  love  lf>  ChriM  requires  iust  ojiinions  rnn- 
fprniMK  him  ami  that  they  wlio  form  dinVruut  ii[)inifms  of 
hini,  howcvvr  ihey  tnny  unc  the  h.iine  nnin**i  do  not  love 
ihr  name  liring.  \Ve  must  know  him,  it  is  sjiid,  in  order 
to  edli'i'Ui  hiiM  ji^  we  ought.  lU-  it  so.  'I'r>  love  (.'firist 
wr  inUNl  know  liini.  lint  whai  niusi  wc  know  rusiiet  litif; 
liini  ?  Mnit  wf  knriw  his  roiintcnaiue  and  [orn\,  must 
wr  kiiowlhf  iiumner  in  whirh  he  existed  hefore  h*s  lnrlh> 
iir  tlie  tnnnner  in  whit  h  he  now  exists?  Miist  we  know 
hi*  |irrriM'  liiiik  in  llie  universe,  his  iiretlse  power  and 
ndlurnrc  ?  On  nil  these  pcnnis,  in(!i'i-(l,  just  views  wonld 
he  gratifying  luul  nnxiliary  to  virtue,  !lut  love  to  ("hrisi 
may  exist  and  gr<iw  sirmg  widumi  thenv  What  wc  need 
to  thin  en<l  is  the  knowledge  of  his  mind,  his  virtues,  his 
print  inlen  of  aetion.  No  matter  how  profoundly  we 
lipet  uinte  nluiui  Christ,  »ir  [u«v  proAistly  we  heajt  U|Km 
him  epilluMs  ol  prainearul  iuhniratii)n  ;  ifwedtinot  under- 
•land  d>i' diMtnuuishing  virtues  of  his  rharaeter,  and  see 
%\\^  feel  their  grandeur,  we  arc  as  ignorant  of  him  as  if  we 
lutd  never  henrd  his  name,  nor  can  we  ofl'er  him  an 
meepialile  line.  I  (Usire  indt-eci  to  know  ('hrisl's  rank 
in  the  tnnveisr  ;  ImU  rank  is  nothing  except  as  it  proves 
nnti  nijinilrhis  >upc)ior  virtue.  Il»gh  station  only  de 
gmtU«  a  being  who  (ilU  it  unworthily.  It  is  the  mind 
which  given  dignity  lo  the  oflice.  not  the  oftite  to  the 
nihul.  All  glorv  is  <if  the  soul.  Accordingly  we  know 
kiltie  or  nothing  of  another  until  we  Unik  into  his  stiul. 
I  cannot  he  Mtivl  to  know  .1  IxMng  of  a  singularly  great 
iharaeter  Invau'^c  I  have  learned  fn^n  what  region  he 
\Ci\\\\\  to  whtt!  familv  he  In-longs  or  what  rartk  he  sustains. 
I  ».in  only  know  him  as  f.ir  a*  I  d»«»cern  the  greatness 
vi  his  spint*  the  nncimnuerahle  strength  of  his  benevo 
knee,  \\\x  Uiyahv  to  (iod  and  duly,  his  |Hiwer  to  act  and 
Milfer  in  a  goinl  and  righle^ms  catise,  and  his  intimate 
fi^nmunion  with  ImxI-  Who  knt>w^  t'hriist  k»esi  ?  1 
Mnikwrv,  It  i*  he  wh»\  in  reading  his  history  sees  and  feels 
nuttt  dixtimtlv  and  deepiv  the  |vrfeetion  hy  which  he 
w^i*  di-^iin-.-inyhod,  Who  Knows  lesMs  best?  It  is  he 
wh<\  i>  m  general  and  almovl  tinmcining  |>raises, 

l^eixwn^ nte\i  with  whut  was  |>c<'\iliar,  eharacteristic, 

ami  itHli^iilujil  in  his  luinil^  and  whi>  hAs  thus  frftineil  to 
KiuvHelf,  mM  4  ^\n\  in\age  oallct<  lemiSs  but  a  living  being 
with  UkMiiHi  aihI  glortiHii  lealuTvs^  and  with  all  the  rcAlity 
ti4  1  wrll  known  frieml  Who  best  Inow^  Jesus?  I 
Mk»wrr,  U  i*  htf  who  t.khlMrrAtc1v  tVe^s  ami  know*  that  bis 
I'lunKirf  is.  W  a  hiKjbrr  t>nter  than  all  o<her  ehAratters 
vcKirls  K^^r  ArM^ouvs)  on  c>ATtK  and  who  thirsts  to  cxmv 
■MMTv  r^Mtwbtrit    llMipelmpkM    When 

tM»i  .  nwndbpMlMalKMi  J<flii\anduii«^Mii|^ 

ttel  ^km^  knov  hwi  ^  M«Mng  some  llieoir  as  to  ha 
liMMien  Ml  tuwr  ur  f«vmitt«orM  lo  Mi  iwilt  m  the 
«(»»»  of  bcii«,  1  <«T^  tK»t  Uicir  kfM«M^  of  biM  fe 
aboMl  M  MM  as  I  tlKXkM  knvv  of  aoNit  aaini  or  heto  br 
«i^t]f^K  Ma  lifttk^k    IVw  ei^MUwww.*  have  bviit 

ifiatcdMMJt^-^  "  •- -"slMiMoilirnMKl 

anilHHtoiJr^  in»kno«rM^ 

af  bin  c««aoi  u  n>   ,^  olawisc^ 

■••4  liMC  I  ted«  cc<  A  moor  c4Kx 
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Jesus  from  us,  of  keeping  us  strangers  lo  him,  than  the 
innnUration  of  the  doctrine  which  makes  him  the  saine 
iH'ing  with  his  l-'atluT,  makes  him  God  Himself.  This 
flortrinc  throws  over  him  a  mistiness.  For  myself,  when 
I  attempt  lo  briny  it  home,  I  have  not  a  real  being  before 
me,  not  a  soul  which  I  can  understand  and  sympathise  ^J 
with,  hut  a  vague,  shifting  image,  which  gives  nothing  of^H 
the  stability  of  knowledge,  A  being  consisting  of  two  ^^ 
natures,  two  souls,  one  divine  and  another  human,  one 
fmilc  and  another  infinite,  is  made  up  of  qualities  which 
destroy  one  another,  and  leave  nothing  for  distinct 
aitprehcnsion.  This  compound  of  dilTcrcnt  minds  and  of 
rontradictory  attributes,  I  carmot,  if  I  would,  regard  as 
one  conscious  person,  one  intelligent  agent.  It  strikes 
me  almost  irrcsistihly  as  a  fiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jesus^  conienifilated  as  he  is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel, 
as  one  mind,  one  heart,  answering  to  my  own  in  all  its 
essential  powers  and  affections,  but  purified,  enlarged, 
ex:ilicd,  so  ns  to  <  onstituie  him  the  unsullied  image  of 
(iod  and  a  |H.Tfect  model,  is  a  l>eing  who  bears  the  marks 
of  reality,  whom  I  can  understand,  whom  I  can  receive 
into  my  heart  as  the  best  of  friends,  with  w*hom  !  can 
become  intimate,  and  whose  society  I  ran  and  do  antici- 
pate among  the  chief  blessings  of  my  future  being. 

My  friends,  I  liave  now  slated,  in  general,  what  know- 
ledge of  Christ  is  most  imfMjrtant,  and  is  alone  required 
in  order  to  a  true  attachment  to  him.   I^t  me  still  further 
illustrate  my   views  by  descending  to  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars.     Among  the  various  excellences  of  Jt^us,   he 
was  distinguished  by  a  benevolence  so  deep,  so  invincible, 
that  injury  and  outrage  had  no  power  over  it.     His  kind 
ness  towards  men  was  in  no  degree  diminished  by  their 
wrong-doing.     The  only  intercession  which  he  offered  in 
his  sufferings  was  for  those  who  at  that  very  moment 
were  wreaking  on  him  their  vengeance;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  he  nol  only  prayed  for  them,  but,  with  an 
unexampled    generosity  and    candour,    urged    in    their 
^>ehalf  the  only  extenuation  which  their  conduct   would 
admit.     Now.  to  know  jesus  Christ  is  to  understand  this 
attribute  of  his  mind,  to  understand  the  strength  and 
triumph  of  the  benevolent  principle  in  this  severest  trial, 
lo  understand  the  energy-  with  whfch  he  then  held   last 
the  virtue  which  he  had  enjoined.     It  Ls  lo  see    in   the 
mind  of  Jesus  at  that  moment  a   nK>ral  graruleuT  which 
raise<!  him  abo\-e  all  around  him.     This  is  to  know  him. 
I  will  sup|tose  now  a  man  to  have  studied  all  the  coB^ 
tro\*ersies  about  Christ's  nature,  and  to  hare  anired  at 
the  truest  notions  of  his  rank  in  the  universe.     Bat  this 
incident  in  Christ's  histocy,  thb  dtscovery  of  his  chanKter* 
has  never  imjMvssed  him ;  the  glory  of  a  philazktkmfi^ 
which  embraces  one's  enemies  has  never  dawned  upon 
hinv     With  all  his  right  ofwrnotis  about  the  Unity  or  the 
Trinitv,  he  lives  and  acts  towds  others  \-eTT  much  ^  if 
Jesus  had  nevvr  tmd  or  «fied     Now  I  sar  that  sach  a 
niHi  docs  nol  know  ChrisL     I  say  th«  he  is  a 
tohiML     I  svf  that  the  great  irath  B  hidden 
that  htt  skfll  in  itlkiom  ooaCrorersr  is  of  Gttle 
tohJnthnvonldbethelemiQg'byroie  of  a 
«hkh  he  does  not  VHfeBlHd    He  kanvs  the  Kwmc  of 
Chrat  hut  the  etcetkftce  vhsdi  that  Mia 
which  givrs  it  its  chief  worth,  is  In  hiat  m 
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The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  deliberate  self-immnbtion, 
of  calm,  patient  endurance  of  the  death  of  the  cross,  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  piet)',  virtue,  human  happiness — this 
parhcnilar  manifestation  of  love  is  ahvays  urged  upon  us 
in  the  New  Testament  as  the  crowning  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  understand  this  part  of  his  character:  to 
understand  him  when  he  gave  himself  up  tii  the  shame 
and  anguislx  of  crucifixion  ;  to  understand  that  sym- 
pathy with  human  misery,  that  love  of  human  nature^ 
that  thirst  for  the  recovery  of  the  human  soul,  that  zeal 
for  human  virlue,  that  energj>'  of  moral  |>rincij)le,  that 
devotion  to  God's  purposes,  through  which  the  severest 
suffering  was  chosen  and  borne,  and  into  which  no  suffer- 
ing, or  scorn,  or  desertion,  or  ingratitude,  could  infuse 
the  least  degree  of  selfishness,  unkindness,  doubt,  or 
infirmity — to  understand  this  is  to  understand  Jesus; 
and  he  who  wants  sensibility  to  this,  be  his  speculations 
what  ihey  may,  has  evcrj-thing  to  learn  respecting  the 
Saviour. 

You  will  see,  from  the  views  now  giver,  that  I  con- 
sider love  to  Christ  as  requiring  nothing  so  much  as  that 
we  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  excellence  of  bis  character, 
study  it,  penetrate  our  minds  with  what  was  peculiar  in 
It,  and  cherish  profound  veneration  for  it ;  and  conse- 
i|UL'ntly  I  fear  that  attachment  to  him  has  been  diminished 
by  the  habit  of  regarding  other  things  in  Christ  as  more 
important  than  bis  lovely  nnd  sublime  virtues. 

Christians  have  been  pionc  to  fix  on  something  mys- 
terious in  his  nature,  or  else  on  the  dignity  of  his  offices, 
as  his  chief  claim  I  and  in  this  way  bis  supreme  glory 
has  been  obscured.  His  nature  and  offices  I,  of  course, 
would  not  disparage ,  but  let  ihcm  nnt  be  exalted  above 
his  Moral  Worth.  I  maintain  that  this  gives  to  his 
nature  and  olTices  all  their  claims  to  love  and  veneratiun, 
and  that  we  understand  them  only  as  far  as  we  sec  ibis 
to  per\ade  them.  This  princijile  I  would  uphold  against 
Christians  of  vcr)'  different  modes  of  faith. 

Firsts  there  are  Christians  who  maintain  that  Jesus 
Chirst  is  to  be  loved  as  the  Son  of  Cod,  understanding 
by  this  title  some  mysterious  connection  and  identity 
with  the  Father.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  the 
Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  constitutes  his  true  claim  on  our 
affection  ;  but  I  do  deny  that  the  mysterious  properties 
of  this  relation  form  any  part  of  this  claim  ;  for  it  is  ver)' 
clear  that  love  to  a  being  must  rest  on  what  we  know*  of 
him,  and  not  on  unknown  and  uniniciligible  attributes. 
In  saying  that  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  the  great 
foundation  of  attachment  to  him,  I  say  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse,  that  the  moral 
excellence  of  Jesus  is  the  great  object  and  ground  of  tlie 
love  which  is  due  to  him.  Indeed,  I  only  repeat  the 
principle  that  he  is  to  be  loved  exclusively  for  the  virtues 
of  his  character ;  for  what,  I  ask,  is  the  great  idea  in- 
volved in  his  filial  relation  to  God  ?  To  be  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  chief  and  highest  sense  of  that  term  is  to 
bear  the  likeness,  to  possess  the  spirit,  to  be  partaker  of 
the  moral  perfections  of  God.  This  is  the  essential  idea 
'I'o  be  God's  Son  is  to  be  united  with  htm  by  consent 
and  accordance  of  mind.  Jesus  was  the  only-begotten 
Son,  because  he  was  the  perfect  image  and  represcntauve 
of  (lod,  especially  of  divine  philanthropy;  because  he 
espoused  ns  his  own  the  benevolent  purjioses  of  God 
towards  the  human  race,  and  yielded  himself  to  their 
accomplishment  with  an  entire  self-sacrifice.  To  know 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is  not  to  understand  what  theo- 
logians  have   written   about   his   eternal  generation,   or 


about  a  mystical,  incomprehensible  union  between  Christ 
and  his  Father.  It  is  something  far  higher  and  more 
instructive.  It  is  to  sec  in  Christ,  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
lineaments  of  the  Universal  Iv.thcr.  Tt  is  to  discern  in 
him  a  godlike  purity  and  goodness.  It  is  to  understand 
his  harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  entireness 
and  singleness  of  love  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  purposes  of  God  and  the  interests  of  the  human 
race.  Of  consequence,  to  love  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God 
is  to  love  the  spotless  purity  and  godlike  charitj*  of  his 
soul. 

There  are  other  Christians  who  differ  widely  from  those 
of  whom  I  have  now  sj^oken,  but  who  conceive  that 
Christ's  Offices,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  are  his  chief  claims 
to  veneration,  and  who,  1  fear,  in  extolling  these  have 
overlooked  what  is  incomparably  more  glorious — the 
moral  dignity  of  his  mind,  the  purity  and  inexhausti- 
bleness  of  his  benevolence-  It  is  possible  that  to  many 
who  hear  me,  Christ  seems  to  have  been  more  exalted 
when  he  received  from  his  Father  supernatural  light  and 
truth,  or  when  with  superhuman  energ)*  he  quelled  the 
storm  and  raised  the  dead,  than  when  he  wept  over  the 
city  which  was  in  a  few  days  to  doom  him  to  the  most 
shameful  and  agonising  death  ;  and  yet  his  chief  glory 
consisted  in  the  spirit  through  which  these  tears  were 
shed.  Christians  have  yet  to  learn  that  inspiration,  and 
miracles,  and  outward  dignities  are  nothing  compared 
with  the  soul  VV'c  all  need  to  understand  better  than 
we  have  done  that  noble  passage  of  Paul,  '*  Though  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  under- 
stand all  mysteries,  and  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity  [disinterested- 
ness, love],  I  am  nothing;"  and  this  is  as  true  of  Christ 
as  of  Paul.  Indeed  it  is  true  of  all  beings,  and  yet,  I 
fear,  it  is  not  felt  as  it  should  be  by  the  multitude  of 
Christians. 

You  tell  me,  my  friends,  that  Christ's  unparalleled 
inspiration,  his  perpetual  reception  of  light  from  God, 
that  this  was  his  supreme  distinction  ;  and  a  great  distinc- 
tion undoubtedly  it  was:  but  I  affirm  that  Christ's  inspi- 
ration, though  conferred  on  him  without  measure,  gives 
him  no  claim  to  veneration  or  love,  any  further  than  it 
foimd  within  him  a  virtue  which  accorded  with,  welcomed, 
and  adopted  it — any  further  than  his  own  heart  responded 
lo  the  Iniths  he  received— any  further  than  be  sympa- 
thised with,  and  espoused  as  his  own,  the  benevolent 
puq)oses  of  God,  which  he  was  sent  lo  announce — any 
further  than  the  spirit  of  the  religion  which  he  preached 
was  his  own  spirit,  and  was  breathed  from  his  life  as  well 
as  from  his  lips.  In  other  words,  his  inspiration  was 
made  glorious  through  his  virtues.  Mere  inspiration 
seems  to  me  a  ver)'  secondary  thing.  Suppose  the 
greatest  truths  in  the  universe  to  be  revealed  super- 
naturally  to  a  being  who  should  take  no  interest  in  them, 
who  should  not  see  and  feel  their  greatness,  but  should 
repeat  them  mechanically,  as  they  were  put  into  his 
mouth  by  the  Deity.  Such  a  man  would  be  inspired, 
and  would  teach  the  greatest  verities,  and  yet  he  would 
be  nothing,  and  would  have  no  claim  to  reverence. 

The  excellence  of  Jesus  did  not  consist  in  his  mere 
inspiration,  but  in  the  virtue  and  love  which  prepared 
him  to  receive  it,  and  by  which  it  was  made  elTectual  to 
the  world.  He  did  not  passively  hear,  and  mechanically 
repeal,  certain  doctrines  from  God,  but  his  whole  soul 
accorded  with  what  he  heard.  F.ver)'  truth  which  he 
uttered  came  warm  and  living  from  his  own  mind;  and  it 
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J»  pM  llbciii  iMKh  <if  ihor  power  WboKecanr 
MMfcoriCf  and  tncmr,  the  cofMcioM  difiuty,  tlie 
«mI  •ympmf,  wnb  which  Jcmk  ttufjs^l 
They  fiAinc  not  I/on  uatpttMion,  but  fom  the  mind  of 
him  irtiQ  «m  Jni|i«fcd  Hm  peraonal  rtnoa  ipkve  |>over 
lo  hW  IMdiingi ;  mid  wittKniC  (hoKr  no  invfitrati'^in  unild 
h«vc  mftd«  him  the  toufce  of  kur  h  light  and  ttrengtb  au 
he  now  rommunketc*  u>  mankind- 

My  fricfMk,  I  heve  aimed  to  Hhow  in  thU  diftcourse 
lh*l  the  virtu*?,  f#»ri<y,  rwiimdt  of  JcfcU*  (Jhrist  u  bU 
neM  honotif''!  ti,  and  conntitute*  hi*  great 

cWm  to  venrr  I  can  dircrt  you  to  nothing 

.In  CMil  ni'T  <rit  than  hu  tried,  and  victorioui, 

'And  perfc't   K'  fhlicrN    may    love    Chribt    for 

myaterioun  ttttritmte«;  J  love  Itiin  for  thr  rectitude  of  his 
ftoul  and  \\\%  life,  I  tavc  hirn  fur  that  benevolence  which 
wirnt  through  jinUn,  in)iini(tinf{  the  ignorant,  healing  the 
Diik,  giving  »i^hl  to  the  tjlind  I  love  him  for  that 
litiivrr«a]  charily  whiih  lompreheniied  the  dcKpijted 
|rt)hliran,  thr  holed  Sninnritan,  the  ficnighted  heathen, 
aiul  Mjiight  to  hring  a  world  to  (lo<l  and  to  happineKii.  1 
lifve  him  Tor  lliiit  ^mlli*,  mild,  forlicaring  «nirit,  which  no 
itxiiilt,  outrajrc,  injtjry  roiiUl  ovcr|>owf r  ;  nrKj  whirh  desired 
««  cnrneMly  the  repeiitanfc  and  haiipinc^K  of  itK  focH  ax 
the  lia|i]jineM  of  Ma  fricndn.      i  love  him  for  the  Hpirit  of 


ff  contsDcy*  and  fesricm  vBCUiide  widi  WBitli^ 
1  and  cppmiiKian,  be  dctoied  fainadf  lo  tbe 
work  windi  God  gave  bim  to  da  I  love  him  Ibr  the 
wmt  and  cnficbicned  aeal  with  wfaicb  be  ni|wwnrd  the 
tniev  the  fpiniiial  interests  of  mankind,  and  tbrov^ 
which  he  frved  and  died  to  redeem  them  from  every  sin, 
to  fraroe  them  after  his  own  godl&e  virtoe.  I  kyve  him, 
I  iiave  tttd,  for  hi*  moral  excdlence;  I  know  nothing 
cbe  to  love  I  know  nothing  so  glorious  in  the  Creator 
or  hi«  creattirea.  This  is  the  greatest  ^x  which  God 
bestow*,  the  greatest  to  be  derived  from  his  Son. 

Vou  ace  why  I  call  you  to  cheri^  the  love  of  Christ, 
'lliis  love  I  do  not  recommend  as  a  luxury  of  feeling,  as 
an  ecstasy  bringing  immediate  and  overflowing  joy.  I 
view  it  in  a  nobler  light  I  call  you  to  love  Jesus,  that 
you  may  bring  yourselves  into  contact  and  communion 
with  perfect  virtue,  and  may  become  what  you  love.  I 
know  no  sincere,  enduring  good  but  the  moiil  excellence 
which  shines  forth  in  Jesus  Christ  Your  wealth,  your 
outward  comforts  and  distinctions,  are  poor,  mean, 
contemptible,  comjiared  with  this;  and  to  prefer  them 
to  this  is  selt-debasemeni,  self-destruction.  May  this 
great  truth  penetrate  our  souls ;  and  may  we  bear 
witness  in  our  common  lives,  and  especially  in  trial,  in 
sore  temptation,  that  nothing  is  so  dear  to  us  as  the 
virtue  of  Christ  I 
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ICl'lltlilANi  vl.  04  t    "(ifHcp  t>c  wilh  nil  ihcDi  iliul  Uivc  our  Lurd 
Joiu«  (  hrlxt  in  uliuftlly." 

In  thr  prciciJinK  dtiKourHC,  1  roimidrrctl  the  nature  and 
^tdtitut  K\i  Invi*  tct  Chrint,  Tlu'  hiilijcit  is  far  IVoni  being 
rnhjiuMcil.  1  itropone  i»ow,  after  a  few  rcinarkn  mv  the 
linptirlaiue  unci  hupiiincM  of  this  nitnrhmcnl,  to  call  your 
ItlliriiMiM  to  mune  irmin  in  relation  to  it  which  prevail  in 
ttu*  ChriMiittt  world. 

A  vIriiMniH  niuuhmcnt  purlfloM  the  htait.  In  loving 
the  rMi'llcnl,  wc  riTc'ive  »trtnj;lh  li»  liilltnv  tht'iu.  It  in 
hftppv  \\\\  \\%  wlu-n  A  puu-  jiflViiiod  springs  up  within  us, 
wlun  tiiciuKhip  kniu  \\s  with  hnly  anil  ^<  iktoii-s  minds, 
It  Im  happy  for  uh  whon  a  Wxw^  (>1  nol>li.'  ^olltiMU*nts  and 
br)u:h»i-nt  life  enicnt  t»ur  circle,  becomcH  an  object  of 
iiilerctl  to  na,  nnd  by  alTeiliunatc  intercourse  takes  a 
httoMK  hold  on  our  heartii.  Not  a  few  can  trace  the 
purMy  and  elcvution  (»r  their  ntindii  to  connection  wilh 
nn  Individual  who  has  won  them  by  the  Kauty  of  his 
rhium  ter  lo  ihc  love  unvl  practice  of  righlwni%ness. 
*l hi'Hi'  viewH  lihow  \\\  the  service  whiih  Jesus  Christ  has 
done  to  mankind,  himply  in  it/fcrin^  himself  U-fuic  them 
M  An  iUdivt  of  Attathment  and  affettitMi,  In  inspiring 
lov«i  ht  U  a  l»ene(Actor.  A  nun  hrvnighi  to  KC  itnd  feel 
the  pndtikr  virtuvn  of  Jrwi'*  Christ,  who  undcretanda  his 
» ■  '  1*  uttr;u.ivtl  and  won  by  it,  Iws  gained,  in 

t'  u^nunse  aid  in  his  conMict  wilh  evil  und 

in  his  y\v  iiivtimv      And  he  Koa  not  only  gaine\l 

lUili  hut   i'  ,  ,  .  lot  a  true  love  is  in  itwlf  a  nohle 

in|aiyut«iu.  It  i%  the  prv>iier  delight  of  a  rational  and 
m^l  lu  iiw  I,  ivM^j.  no  bittcrnew  <w  xluuuc  U^hmd,  not 
•••I*  wmUU  plctuurvK,  Imi  ginng  enci>iy 

md  Ik  \\>iy '  -^Mov\  to  the  mind. 

Otarn^'  '  ^'d  Hv  \utuiH)ia(uchxMnta.    How 

iMMf  VBtx  hiuci\3unc  •!«  Ihc  atfcctiooa  of  donmtic  ifrv 


the  conjugal,  parental,  filial  lies  !  But  the  heart  is  not 
confined  to  our  homes,  or  even  to  this  world  There 
are  more  sacred  attachments  than  these,  in  which  Instinct 
has  no  part,  which  have  their  origin  in  our  highest 
faculties,  which  arc  less  tumultuous  and  impassioned 
than  the  affections  of  nature,  but  more  enduring,  more 
capable  of  growth,  more  peaceful,  far  happier  and  far 
nobler.  Such  is  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  purifyiag 
und  the  happiest  attachment,  next  lo  the  love  of  our 
Orealor,  whicii  wc  can  form.  I  wish  to  aid  you  in 
1  hcrishing  this  sonLimeiU,  and  for  this  end  1  have  thought 
tlial  in  iJic  present  discouriie  it  would  be  well  to  point 
out  some  wrong  views,  which  I  think  have  obstructed  it 
and  obscurctl  its  glory. 

1  flppreliend  that  among  those  Christians  who  bear  the 
name  of  Rational,  from  the  importance  which  they  give 
to  the  exercise  of  reason  in  religion,  love  to  Christ  has 
lost  son^clhing  of  its  honour,  in  consequence  of  its  per- 
version. It  has  too  of\en  been  substituted  for  practical 
religion.  Not  a  few  have  professed  a  very  fer\'eni 
attat  hmenl  to  Jesus,  and  have  placed  great  confidence 
in  this  feeling,  who,  at  the  same  time,  have  seemed  lo 
think  little  of  his  precejtts,  and  have  even  spoken  of 
them  OS  unimportant,  com]>ared  with  certain  doctrines 
about  his  |ierson  or  nature.  Gross  errors  of  this  kind 
h;ne  Ictl,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
they  have  jiarticubrly  encouraged  among  calm  and  sober 
|tcoplc  the  idea  that  the  great  object  of  Christ  was  to 
gi\^'  A  religion,  to  teach  great  and  e\'erlasting  truth,  artd 
that  our  concern  is  with  his  religion  rather  than  with  him- 
self. The  great  question,  as  such  (leople  say,  is  not 
what  Jesus  «nw,  but  what  he  m>caied.  In  this  way  a 
disdnction  has  been  made  between  Jesus  and  his  religioo ; 
and,  whilst  some  sects  have  done  little  but  talk  of  Christ 
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and  his  person,  others  have  dwelt  on  the  principles  he 
taught,  to  the  ne^tcct,  in  a  measure,  of  the  Divine 
Teacher.  I  consider  this  is  an  error  to  which  some  of 
us  may  be  exposed^  and  which  therefore  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

Now  I  grant  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  give  a  religion, 
to  reveal  tmih.  This  is  his  great  office  ;  but  I  maintain 
that  this  is  no  reason  for  overlooking  Jesus;  for  his 
religion  has  an  intimate  and  peculiar  connection  with 
himself.  It  derives  authority  and  illustration  from  his 
character.  Jesus  is  his  religion  embodied  and  made 
visible.  The  connection  between  him  and  his  system 
is  peculiar.  It  differs  altogether  from  that  which  ancient 
philosophers  bore  to  their  teachings.  An  ancient  sage 
wrote  a  book,  and  the  book  is  of  equal  value  to  us 
whether  we  know  its  author  or  not.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Christianity  without  Christ.  We  cannot  know 
it  separately  from  him.  It  is  not  a  book  which  Jesus 
>^Tote.  It  is  his  conversation,  his  character,  his  histor)% 
his  life,  his  death,  his  resurrection.  He  pervades  it 
throughout.  In  loving  him,  we  love  his  religion  ;  and  a 
just  interest  in  this  cannot  be  awakened  but  by  con- 
templating it  as  it  shone  forth  in  himself. 

Christ's  religion,  I  have  said,  is  very  imperfect  without 
himself;  and  therefore  they  who  would  make  an  abstract 
of  his  precepts,  and  say  that  it  is  enough  to  follow  these 
without  thinking  of  their  author,  grievously  mistake,  and 
rob  the  system  of  much  of  its  energy.  I  mean  not  to 
disparage  the  precepts  of  Christ,  considered  in  them- 
selves. But  their  full  power  is  only  to  be  understood 
and  felt  by  those  who  place  themselves  near  the  Divine 
Teacher,  who  see  the  celestial  fervour  of  his  affection 
whilst  he  utters  them,  who  follow  his  steps  from  Bethle- 
hem to  Calvar)',  and  witness  the  expression  of  his  pre- 
cepts in  his  own  life.  These  come  to  me  almost  as  new 
precepts  when  I  associate  them  with  Jesus.  His  com- 
mand to  love  my  enemies  becomes  intelligible  and  bright 
when  I  stand  by  his  cross  and  hear  his  prayer  for  his 
murderers.  I  understand  what  he  meant  by  the  self- 
denial  which  he  taught  when  I  see  him  foregoing  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  laying  down  life  itself  for  the  good 
of  others,  I  learn  the  true  character  of  that  benevolence 
by  which  human  nature  is  perfected,  how  it  unites  calm- 
ness and  earnestness,  tenderness  and  courage,  condescen- 
sion and  dignity,  feeling  and  action  ;  this  I  learn  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  as  no  words  could  teach  me.  So  I  am  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  piety  by  the  same  model.  The 
command  to  love  God  with  all  my  heart,  if  only  written, 
might  have  led  me  into  extravagance,  enthusiiism,  and 
neglect  of  common  duties  ;  for  religious  excitement  has 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  excess  ;  but  in  Jesus  I  see  a 
devotion  to  God,  entire,  perfect,  never  remitted,  yet  with- 
out the  least  ap[>earance  of  passion,  as  calm  and  self- 
possessed  as  the  love  which  a  good  mind  bears  to  a 
parent ;  and  in  him  I  am  taught,  as  words  could  not 
teach,  how  to  join  supreme  regard  to  my  Creator  with 
active  charily  and  common  duties  towards  my  fellow- 
beings. 

And  not  only  the  precepts,  hut  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  are  bound  up  with  Jesus,  and  cannot  be 
truly  understood  without  him.  For  example,  one  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  perhaps  its  chief,  is  the 
kind  interest  of  God  in  all  his  creatures,  not  only  in  the 
good  but  in  the  c\'il ;  his  placable,  clement^  merciful 
character;  his  desire  to  recover  and  purify  and  make  for 
ever  happy  even  those  who  have  stained  themselves  with 


the  blackest  guilt.  The  true  character  of  God  in  this 
respect  I  see  indeed  in  his  providence,  I  read  it  in  his 
word,  and  for  every  manifestation  of  it  I  am  grateful. 
But  when  I  see  his  spotless  and  beloved  Son,  to  whom 
his  power  was  peculiarly  delegated,  and  in  whom  He 
peculiarly  dwelt,  giving  singular  attention  to  the  most 
fallen  and  despised  men,  casting  away  all  outward  pomp 
that  he  might  mingle  familiarly  with  the  poor  and 
neglected ;  when  I  see  him  silting  at  table  with  the 
jmblican  and  the  sinner,  inviting  them  to  approach  him  as  a 
friend,  suffering  the  women  whose  touch  was  deemed 
pollution  to  bedew  his  feet  with  tears ;  and  when  I  hear 
him  in  the  midst  of  such  a  concourse  saying,  "I  am 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  I  have 
a  conviction  of  the  lenity,  benignity,  grace,  of  that  God 
whose  representative  and  chosen  minister  he  was,  such 
a.s  no  abstract  teaching  could  have  given  me.  Let  me 
add  one  more  doctrine,  that  of  immortality.  I  prize 
every  evidence  of  this  great  truth  ;  I  look  within  and 
without  me  for  some  pledge  that  I  am  not  to  j^erish  in 
the  grave,  that  this  mind,  with  its  thoughts  and  affections, 
is  to  live,  and  improve,  and  be  perfected,  and  to  find 
that  joy  for  which  it  thirsts,  and  which  it  cannot  find  on 
earth.  Christ*s  teaching  on  this  subject  is  invaluable  ; 
but  what  power  docs  this  teaching  gain,  when  I  stand 
by  his  sepulchre,  and  see  the  stone  rolled  away,  and 
behold  the  great  revealer  of  immortality  rising  in  power 
and  triumph,,  and  ascending  to  the  life  and  happiness  he 
had  promised  1 

Thus  Christianity,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  intimately 
connected  with  its  IHvine  teacher.  It  is  not  an  abstract 
system.  The  rational  Christian  who  would  think  of  it  as 
such,  who,  in  dwelling  on  the  religion,  overlooks  its 
Revealer,  is  unjust  to  it.  Would  he  see  and  feel  its 
IK>wer,  let  him  see  it  warm,  living,  breathing,  acting  in 
the  mind,  heart,  and  life  of  its  Founder.  Let  him  love 
it  there.  In  other  words,  let  him  love  the  character  of 
Jesus,  justly  viewed,  and  he  will  love  the  religion  in  the 
way  most  fitted  to  make  it  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation. 

I  have  said  that  love  to  Christ,  when  he  is  justly  viewed 
— that  is,  when  it  is  an  enlightened  and  rational  affection 
— includes  the  love  of  his  whole  religion  ;  but  I  beg  you 
to  remember  that  I  give  this  praise  only  to  an  enlightened 
affection  ;  and  such  is  not  the  most  common,  nor  is  it 
easily  acquired.  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  sentiment 
which  needs  greater  care  in  its  culture  than  this.  Per- 
haps, in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  no  virtue  is  of 
more  difficult  acquisition  than  a  pure  and  intelligent 
love  towards  Jesus.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  of 
fervent  feeling  towards  him  in  the  Christian  world.  But 
let  me  speak  [>lain!y.  I  do  it  from  no  uncharitableness. 
I  do  it  only  to  warn  my  fellow-Christians.  The  greater 
part  of  this  affection  to  Jesus  seems  to  mc  of  ver)'  doubt- 
ful worth.  In  many  cases,  it  is  an  irregular  fervour, 
which  impairs  the  force  and  soundness  of  the  mind,  and 
which  is  substituted  for  obedience  to  his  precepts,  for  the 
virtues  which  ennoble  the  soul.  Much  of  what  is  called 
love  to  Christ  I  certainly  do  not  desire  you  or  myself  to 
possess.  1  know  of  no  sentiment  which  needs  more  to 
be  cleared  from  error  and  abuse,  and  I  therefore  feel 
myself  bound  to  show  you  some  of  its  corruptions. 

In  the  first  place,  1  am  i>ersuaded  that  a  love  to  Christ 
of  quite  a  low  character  is  often  awakened  by  an  inju- 
dicious use  of  his  sufTcrings.  1  apprehend  that  if  the 
affection  which  many  bear  to  Jesus  were  analysed,  the 
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chief  ingredient  in  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  tenderness 
awakened  by  his  cross.  In  certain  classes  of  Christians, 
it  is  common  for  the  religious  teacher  to  delineate  the 
))leeding,  dying  Saviour,  and  to  detail  his  agonies,  until 
men's  natural  sympathy  is  awakened  ;  and  when  assured 
that  this  deep  woe  was  borne  for  themselves,  they  almost 
necessarily  yield  to  the  softer  feelings  of  their  nature.  I 
mean  not  to  find  fault  with  this  sensibility.  It  is  happy 
for  us  that  we  are  made  to  be  touched  by  other's  pains. 
Woe  to  hitn  who  has  no  tears  for  mortal  agony  !  But  in 
ihis  emotion  there  is  no  virtue,  no  moral  worth  ;  and  we 
dishonour  Jesus  when  this  is  the  chief  tribute  we  offer 
him.  I  say  there  is  no  moral  goodness  in  this  feeling. 
To  be  affected,  overpowered  by  a  crucifixion,  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Who  of  us,  let  me  ask, 
whether  religious  or  not,  ever  went  into  a  Catholic  church, 
and  there  saw  the  picture  of  Jesus  bunging  from  his  cross, 
his  head  l>ending  under  the  weight  of  exhausting  suffer- 
ing, his  hands  and  feet  pierced  with  nails,  and  his  body 
stained  with  his  open  wounds,  and  has  not  heen  touched 
by  the  sight?  Supnose  that,  at  this  moment,  there 
were  lifted  up  among  us  a  human  form,  transfixed  with  a 
spear,  and  form  which  the  warm  life-blood  was  dropping 
in  the  midst  of  us.  Who  would  not  be  deeply  moved  ? 
And  when  a  preacher,  gifted  with  something  of  an  actor's 
power,  places  the  cross,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a 
|>cople,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  are  softened  and  sub- 
dued ?  I  mean  not  to  censure  alJ  appeals  of  this  kind  to 
the  human  hearU  There  is  something  interesting  and 
encouraging  in  the  tear  of  com[)assion.  There  was 
wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  the  Moravian  Missionaries  in 
Greenland  who,  finding  thai  the  rugged  and  barbarous 
natives  were  utterly  insensible  to  general  truth,  depicled 
with  all  [XJasi hie  vividness,  the  streaming  blood  and  dying 
agonies  of  Jesus,  and  thus  caught  the  attention  of  the 
savage  through  his  sympathies,  whom  ihey  could  rot 
interest  through  his  reason  or  his  fears.  Bui  sensibility 
thus  awakened  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  true,  vir- 
tuous love  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  when  viewed  and 
cherished  as  such,  it  takes  the  place  of  higher  affections. 
I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  use 
made  of  the  cross  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  calm,  unimpas- 
sioned  manner  in  which  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are 
detailed  by  the  Evangelists.  These  witnesses  of  Christ's 
last  moments  give  you  in  simple  language  the  particulars 
of  that  scene,  without  one  remark,  one  word  of  emotion  ; 
and  if  you  read  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  you  will  not  find  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  Apostles  strove  to  make  a 
moving  picture  of  his  crucifixion.  No  ;  they  honoured 
Jesus  too  much,  they  felt  too  deeply  the  greatness  of  his 
character,  to  be  moved  as  many  are  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  death.  Reverence,  admiration,  sympathy  with  his 
sublime  spirit,  these  swallowed  up,  in  a  great  measure, 
sympathy  with  his  sufferings.  The  cross  was  to  them  the 
la:»C  crowning  manifestation  of  a  celestial  mind ;  they  felt 
that  it  was  endured  to  communicate  the  same  mind  to 
ihcm  and  the  world  ;  and  their  emotion  was  a  holy  joy 
in  this  consummate  and  unconquerable  goodness.  To 
be  touched  by  suffering  is  a  light  thing.  It  is  not  the 
greatness  of  Christ's  sufferings  on  the  cross  which  is  to 
move  our  whole  souls,  but  the  greatness  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  suffered.  There,  in  death,  he  proved  his  entire 
■c«)nsccration  of  himself  to  the  cause  of  God  and  mankind 
There  his  love  flowed  forth  towards  his  friends,  his  ene- 
mies, and  the  human  race.  It  is  moral  greatness,  it  is 
victorious  love,  it  is  the  energy  of  principle,  which  gives 


such  interest  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  We  are  to  look 
through  the  darkness  which  hung  over  him.  through  his 
wounds  and  pains^  to  his  unbroken,  disinterested,  con- 
fiding spirit  To  ap[)roach  the  cross  for  the  purpose  of 
weeping  over  a  bleeding,  dying  friend,  is  to  lose  the  chief 
influence  of  the  crucifixion.  We  are  to  visit  the  cross, 
not  to  indulge  a  natural  softness,  but  to  acquire  firmness 
of  spirit,  to  fortify  our  minds  for  hardship  and  suffering 
in  the  cause  of  duty  and  of  human  happiness.  To  live 
as  Christ  lived,  to  die  as  Christ  died,  to  give  up  ourselves 
as  sacrifices  to  God,  to  conscience,  to  whatever  good 
interest  we  can  advance — these  are  the  lessons  written 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus.  His  cross  is  to  inspire  us  with 
a  calm  courage,  resolution,  and  superiority  to  all  tempta- 
tion. 1  fear  (is  my  fear  groundless?)  that  a  sympathy 
which  enervates  rather  than  fortifies,  is  the  impression 
too  often  received  fron>  the  crucifixion.  The  depression 
with  which  the  Lord's  table  is  too  often  approached,  and 
too  often  left,  shows,  I  apprehend,  that  the  chief  use  of 
his  sufferings  is  little  understood,  and  that  he  is  loved, 
not  as  a  glorious  sufferer  who  died  to  spread  his  own 
sublime  spirit,  but  as  a  man  of  sorrows,  a  friend  bowed 
down  with  the  weight  of  grief 

In  the  second  place,  fove  to  Christ  of  a  very  defective 
kind  is  cherished   in  many  by  the  views  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  take  of  themselves.     They  form  irration.il 
ideas  of  their  own  guilt,  supposing  it  to  have  its  origin  in 
their  very  creation,  and  then  represent  to  their  imagina- 
tions an  abyss  of  fire  and  torment,  over  which  they  hang, 
into  which  the  anger  of  God  is  about  to  precipitate  them, 
and  from  which    nothing   but   Jesus  can    rescue   them. 
Not  a  few,  I  ajjprehend,  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  a  greater 
compassion  towards  them  than  God  is  supposed  to  feeL 
His  heart  is  tenderer  than  that  of  the  Universal  Parent, 
and  this  tenderness  is  seen  in  his  ]>UickJng  them  by  a 
mighty  [Kiwer  from  tremendous  and   infinite  pain,  from 
everlasting  burnings.     Now,  that  Jesus  under  such  cir- 
cumstances should  excite  the  niind  strongly,  should  be- 
come the  object  of  a  very  intense  attachment,  is  almost 
necessary  ;  but  the  affection  so  excited  is  of  very  little 
worth.     I^et  the  universe  seem  to  mc  wrapt  in  darkness, 
let  God's  throne  .send  forth  no  light  but  blasting  flashes, 
let  Jesus  be  the  only  bright  and  cheering  object  to  n>y 
affrighted  and  desolate  soul,  and  a  tumultuous  gratitude 
will  carr\'  me  towards   him  just  as  irresistibly  as  natural 
instinct  carries  the  parent  animal  to  its  young.     I  do  and 
must  grieve  at  the  modes  commonly  u.sed  to  make  Jesus 
Christ  an  interesting  being.     Even  the  Infinite  Father  is 
stripjied  of  his  glory  for  the  sake  of  throwing  a  lustre 
round  the  Son.      The  condition  of  man  is  painted  in 
frightful  colours,  which   cast  unspeakable  dishonour  on 
his  Creator,  for  the  sake  of  magnifying  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  salvation.      Man   is  stripped  of  all  the  powers 
which   make  him  a  responsible  being,  his  soul  harrowed 
with  terrors,  and  the  future  illumined  only  by  the  flames 
which  are  to  consume  him,  that  his  deliverer  may  seem 
more  necessary ;  and   when    the   mind,   in  this   state  of 
agitation,  in  this  absence  of  self  control,  is  wrought  up 
into  a  fer>'our  of  gratitude  to  Jesus,  it  is  thought  to  be 
sanctified.     This  'iclfish.   irrational  gratitude,  is  called  a 
virtue.     Much   of  the  love  given  to  Jesus,   having  the 
origm  of  which  1  now  speak,  seems  to  me  of  no  moral 
worth.     It  is  not  the  soul's  free  gift,   not  a  sentiment 
nourished  by  our  own  care  from  a  conviction  of  its  purity 
and    nobleness,    but  an   instinctive,   ungovemed,  selfish 
feeling.    Su])i)ose.  my  friends,  that  in  a  tempestuous  night 
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you  should  find  yourselves  floating  towards  a  cataract,  the 
roar  of  which  should  announce  the  destruction  awaiting 
you,  and  that  a  fellow-being  of  great  energy  should  rush 
through  the  darkness,  and  bring  you  to  the  shores  could 
you  help  embracing  him  with  gratitude  ?  And  would 
this  emotion  imply  any  change  of  character?  Would 
you  not  feel  it  towards  your  deliverer,  even  should  he 
have  acted  from  mere  impulse^  and  should  his  general 
character  be  grossly  defective?  Is  not  this  a  necessary 
working  of  nature,  a  fruit  of  terror  changed  into  joy?  I 
mean  not  to  condemn  it ;  I  only  say  it  is  not  virtue.  It 
is  a  poor  tribute  to  Jesus ;  he  deserves  something  far 
purer  and  nobler. 

'I'he  habit  of  exaggerating  the  wretchedness  of  man*s 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  Jesus  more  neces- 
sar)*,  operates  very  seriously  to  degrade  men's  love  to 
Jesus,  by  accustoming  them  to  ascribe  to  him  a  low  and 
commonplace  character.  I  wish  this  to  be  weighed 
They  who  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  human  race 
as  sinking  by  an  hereditary  corruption  into  an  abyss  of 
flame  and  jKrpetual  woe,  very  naturally  think  of  Jesus  as 
a  being  of  overflowing  compassion,  as  impelled  by  a  resist- 
less pity  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  these  helpless  victims ;  for 
this  is  the  emotion  that  such  a  sight  is  fitted  to  produce. 
Now  this  overpowering  compassion,  called  forth  by  the 
view  of  exquisite  misery,  is  a  very  ordinary  virtue ;  and 
yet,  I  apprehend,  it  is  the  character  ascribed  above  all 
others  to  Jesus.  It  certainly  argues  no  extraordinary 
goodness,  for  it  is  an  almost  necessary  impulse  of  nature. 
VVcre  you,  my  friends,  to  see  millions  and  millions  of  the 
human  race  on  the  edge  of  a  fiery  gulf,  where  ages  after 
ages  of  torture  awaited  them,  and  were  the  shrieks  of 
millions  who  had  already  been  plunged  into  the  abyss  to 
pierce  your  ear,  could  you  refrain  from  an  overpowering 
compassion,  and  would  you  not  willingly  endure  hours 
and  days  of  exquisite  pain  to  give  these  \netched  millions 
release?  Is  there  any  man  who  has  not  virtue  enough 
for  this?  I  have  known  men  of  ordinary  character  hazard 
their  lives  under  the  impulse  of  compassion,  for  the 
rescue  of  fellow-beings  from  infinitely  lighter  evils  than 
are  here  supposed.  To  me  it  seems,  that  to  paint  the 
misery  of  human  beings  in  these  colours  of  fire  and  blood, 
and  to  ascribe  to  Christ  the  compassion  which  such 
misery  must  awaken,  and  to  make  this  the  chief  attribute 
of  his  mind,  is  the  ver)'  method  to  take  from  his  character 
its  greatness,  and  to  weaken  his  claim  on  our  love.  I  see 
nothing  in  Jesus  of  the  overpowering  compassion  which 
is  often  ascribed  to  him.  His  character  rarely  exhibited 
strong  emotion.  It  was  distinguished  by  calmness,  firm- 
ness, and  conscious  dignity.  Jesus  had  a  mind  too 
elevated  to  he  absorbed  and  borne  away  by  pity,  or  any 
other  passion.  He  felt,  indeed,  deeply  for  human  suffering 
and  grief;  but  his  chief  symjiathy  was  with  the  Mind, 
with  its  sins  and  moral  diseases,  and  especially  with  its 
capacity  of  improvement  and  everlasting  greatness  and 
glory.  He  felt  himself  commissioned  to  quicken  and 
exalt  immortal  beings.  The  thought  which  kindled  and 
sustained  him  was  that  of  an  immeasurable  virtue  to  be 
conferred  on  the  mind  even  of  the  most  depraved — a 
good,  the  very  conception  of  which  implies  a  lofty 
character ;  a  good,  which  as  yet  has  only  dawned  on  his 
most  improved  disciples.  It  is  his  consecration  to  this 
sublime  end  which  constitutes  his  glory;  and  no  further 
than  we  understand  this,  can  we  yield  him  the  love  which 
his  character  claims  and  deserves. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  circumstances  which 


have  contributed  to  depress  and  degrade  men's  affections 
towards  Jesus  Christ.  To  me  the  influence  of  these 
causes  seems  to  be  great.  1  know  of  no  feeling  more 
suspicious  than  the  common  love  to  Christ.  A  true 
affection  to  him,  indeed,  is  far  from  being  of  easy  acqui- 
sition. As  it  is  the  purest  and  noblest  we  can  cherish, 
with  the  single  exception  of  love  to  God,  so  it  requires 
the  exercise  of  our  best  (Wiwers.  Vou  all  must  feel,  that 
an  indispensable  requisite  or  preparation  for  this  love  is 
to  understand  the  character  of  Jesus.  But  this  is  no 
easy  thing.  It  not  only  demands  that  we  carefully  read 
and  study  his  history  ;  there  is  another  process  more  im- 
portant. We  must  begin  in  earnest  to  convert  into  [irartice 
our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to  form 
ourselves  upon  him  as  far  as  he  is  now  discerned.  Nothing 
so  much  brightens  and  strengthens  the  eye  of  the  mind 
to  understand  an  excellent  being,  as  likeness  to  him. 
We  never  know  a  great  character  until  something  con- 
genbl  to  it  has  grown  u]>  within  oursulves.  No  strength 
of  intellect  and  no  study  can  enable  a  man  of  a  selfish 
and  sensual  mind  to  comprehend  Jesus.  Such  a  mind  is 
covered  with  a  mist ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  subdues 
evil  within  itself,  the  mist  will  he  scattered.  Jesus  will 
rise  upon  it  with  a  sun-like  brightness,  and  will  call  forth 
its  most  fervent  and  most  enlightened  affection. 

I  close  with  two  remarks.  Vou  see,  by  this  discourse, 
how  important  to  the  love  of  Christ  it  is,  to  understand 
with  some  clearness  the  purpose  for  which  he  came  into 
the  world.  The  low  views  prevalent  on  this|  subject  seem 
to  me  to  exert  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  whole 
character,  and  particularly  on  our  feelings  towards  Christ. 
Christ  is  supix>sed  to  have  come  to  rescue  us  from  an 
outward  hell,  to  bear  the  penalties  of  an  outward  law. 
Such  benevolence  would  indeed  be  worthy  of  praise  ;  but 
it  is  an  inferior  form  of  benevolence.  The  glory  of 
Christ's  character,  its  peculiar  brightness,  seems  to  me  to 
consist  in  his  having  given  himself  to  accomplish  an 
inward,  moral,  spiritual  deliverance  of  mankind  He 
was  alive  to  the  worth  and  greatness  of  the  human  soul. 
He  looked  through  what  men  were,  looked  through  the 
thick  shades  of  their  idolatry,  superstition,  and  vice,  ami 
saw  in  every  human  being  a  spirit  of  divine  origin  and 
godlike  faculties,  which  might  be  recovered  from  all  its 
evil,  which  might  become  an  image  and  a  temple  of  (iod. 
The  greatness  of  Jesus  consisted  in  his  devoting  himself 
to  call  forth  a  mighty  power  in  the  human  breast,  to  kindle 
in  us  a  celestial  flame,  to  breathe  into  us  an  inexhaustible 
hope,  and  to  lay  within  us  the  foundation  of  an  immov- 
able peace.  His  greatness  consists  in  the  greatness  and 
sviblimity  of  the  action  which  he  communicates  to  the 
human  soul.  This  is  his  chief  g)oTy.  To  avert  pain  and 
punishment  is  a  subordinate  work.  Through  neglect  of 
these  truths,  I  apprehend  ihat  the  brightness  of  Christ's 
character  is  even  now  much  obscured,  and  i>erbaps  least 
discerned  by  some  who  think  they  understand  him  best. 

My  second  remark  is  that,  if  the  leading  views  of  this 
discourse  be  just,  then  love  to  Jesus  Christ  depends  very 
little  on  our  conception  of  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  being. 
On  no  other  topic  have  Christians  contended  so  earnestly, 
and  yet  it  is  of  secondary  importance.  To  know  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  to  know  the  precise  place  he  occupies  in  the 
universe.  It  is  something  more,  it  is  to  look  into  his 
mind,  to  approach  his  soul,  to  comprehend  his  spirit,  lo 
see  how  he  thought,  and  fell^  and  purposed,  and  loved  — 
to  understand  the  workings  of  that  pure  and  celestial 
principle  within   him,  through    which   he  came   among 
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us  as  our  friend,  and  lived  ami  died  for  us.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  controversies  about  Christ's  person  have 
in  one  way  done  great  injury.  They  have  turned 
attention  froin  hi.s  character.  Suj)[)03c  that,  as  Amcri- 
rans,  wc  should  employ  ourselves  in  debating  the 
(|UL'NtionM  where  >Vaylungton  was  born,  and  from  what 
.spoi  lie  came  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  our  armies ; 
and  that,  in  the  fervour  of  these  contentions,  wc  should 
<)vrrlr>(>k  (he  chnrartcr  of  his  mind,  the  s]tirit  that  moved 
withrn  him,  the  virtues  which  distinguished  him,  the 
iK'amin^  of  a  noble,  magnanimous  soul  — how  unprofit- 
ably  should  we  l>e  employed!  Who  is  it  thai  understands 
Washington  ?  Is  it  ho  that  can  settle  his  rank  in  the 
creation^  his  early  history,  his  present  condition — or  he 
to  whom  the  soul  of  that  great  man  is  laid  oi>en,  who 
comprehends  and  symjwthises  with  his  generous  purposes, 
who  understands  the  energy  with  which  he  espoused  the 
cause  (»f  freedom  and  his  country,  and  who  receives 
through  admiration  a  portion  of  the  same  divine  energy? 
So  in  regnrd  to  Jesus,  the  questions  which  have  been 
agitated  about  his  rank  and  nature  are  of  inferior  moment. 
His  greatness  belonged  not  to  his  condition,  but  to  his 
mind,  his  spirit,  his  aim,  his  disinterestedness,  his  calm, 


sublime  consecration  ofhimself  to  the  high  purpose  of  God, 
My  hearers,  it  is  the  most  interesting  event  in  human 
history,  that  such  a  being  as  Jesus  has  entered  our  world, 
to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  our  minds  from  all  evil, 
to  bring  them  to  God,  to  open  heaven  within  them,  and 
thus  to  fit  them  for  heaven.  It  is  our  greatest  privilege 
that  he  is  brought  within  our  view,  offered  to  our  imi- 
tation, to  our  trust,  to  our  love.  A  sincere  and  enlightened 
attachment  to  him  is  at  onre  our  honour  and  our  hapjn- 
ness,  a  spring  of  virtuous  action,  of  firmness  in  suflfering, 
of  immortal  hope.  But  remember,  it  will  not  grow  up  of 
itself.  You  must  resolve  upon  it,  and  cherish  it.  You 
must  brini,^  Jesus  near,  as  he  lives  and  moves  in  the 
Gospel.  You  should  meet  him  in  the  institution  which 
he  especially  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  himself. 
You  should  seek,  by  prayer,  God*s  aid  in  strengthening 
your  love  to  the  Saviour,  You  should  learn  his  greatness 
and  beneficence  by  learning  the  greatness  and  destination 
of  the  souls  which  he  came  to  rescue  and  bless.  In  the 
last  place,  you  should  obey  his  precepts,  and  through  this 
obedience  should  purify  and  invigorate  your  minds  to 
know  and  love  him  more.  "Grace  be  with  all  them  thai 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerit)*." 
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COLOHIANs  i.  28:  '•  Whom  wc  i>rcflch,  warning  ever)*  man,  and 
ICAchine  every  man  in  nil  wiHtum,  that  wc  may  present  every  man 
|»erfcvl  in  Christ  Jcau*." 

In  the  verses  immediately  preceding  the  text  we  find  the 
AjKisilc  enlarging  with  his  usual  ^eal  and  earnestness  on 
n  subject  peculiarly  dear  to  him — on  the  glorious  mystery 
of  (Jo<.l,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  great  purpose  of  God, 
which  had  l>een  kept  sei-ret  from  ages,  to  make  the  Gentile 
world  iianakers  through  faith  of  the  blessings  of  the  long- 
promised  Messiah.  "  Christ,  the  hope  of  glory  to  the 
Gentiles"  w-is  the  theme  on  which  Paul,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  tielightcd  lo  cJtpatiaie.  Having  s|>oken  of 
Jesus  in  this  character,  he  immediately  adds,  " \\hom  we 
pnracti,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in 
all  wisdom,  that  wc  may  |)rescnt  cvcr>'  man  |>erfcct  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

On  the  present  occasion,  which  inntes  us  to  consider 
the  design  and  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry*.  I  have 
thought  that  these  words  «Mu1d  guide  us  to  many  appro- 
priate and  useftd  reflections.  They  teach  us  what  the 
Aix»ale  |>re»chcd  ;  "  Wc  ixreach  Christ"  They  leach  us 
the  end  or  object  for  which  he  thus  preached  :  "that  we 
may  present  cver>-  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  Kollow- 
inj;  this  natural  order,  I  shall  first  consider  what  is 
intended  by  *'  preaching  Christ."  I  shall  then  endea\x>ur 
10  illuiiiiale  and  Kxomn»cnd  the  end  or  object  for  which 
Christ  is  to  be  preached:  am!  1  shall  conclude  with  some 
remarks  on  the  method  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  accom- 
pliiiwd.  In  discussing  these  lo|uc^  on  vhich  a  variety 
of  Kntimcnt  is  known  to  exist,  \  shall  necessarily  dissent 
from  some  oi  the  views  which  are  cherished  by  junicular 
cloaKl  of  Chrifllians.  Hut  the  frank  expression  of  c^nion 
oqgbl  DoC  to  be  construct!  into  any  wont  of  aflection  or 
CSleeni  $ot  ihosr  fn^m  whcm  I  differ. 

L  \^lat  MV  wc  tu  understand  by  '*  preaching  Christ  ?" 


This  subject  is  the  more  interesting  and  imjwrtant 
because  I  fear  it  has  often  been  misunderstood.  Many 
persons  imagine  that  Christ  is  never  preached,  unless  his 
name  is  continually  repeated  and  his  character  continually 
kept  in  view.  'I'his  is  an  error,  and  should  be  exposed. 
Preaching  Christ,  then,  does  not  consist  in  making  Christ 
per|>etually  the  subject  of  discourse,  but  in  inculcating, 
on  his  authority,  the  religion  7vhich  he  taught.  Jesus  came 
to  be  the  light  and  teacher  of  the  world ;  and  in  this 
sublime  and  benevolent  character  he  unfolded  many 
truths  relating  to  the  Universal  Father,  to  his  own 
character,  to  the  condition,  duties,  and  prospects  of 
mankind,  to  the  i>erfection  and  true  happiness  of  the 
human  soul,  to  a  future  slate  of  retribution,  to  the  terms 
of  forgiveness,  to  the  means  of  virtue,  and  of  everlasting 
life.  Now  whenever  we  teach,  on  the  authority  of  J  esus, 
any  doctrine  or  precept  included  in  this  extensive  system, 
we  "preach  Christ"  When,  for  instance,  we  inculcate 
on  his  authority  the  duties  of  forgiving  enemies,  of 
denying  ourselves,  of  hungering  after  righteousness,  wc 
^'  preadfi  Christ"  as  truly  as  when  we  describe  his  passion 
on  the  cross,  or  the  purpose  and  the  importance  of  his 
sufferings. 

By  the  word  "Christ"  in  the  text  and  in  many  oiher 
places,  we  are  to  understand  his  religion  rather  than  his 
j>erson.  Among  the  Jews  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  give  the  name  oi  a  religious  teacher  to  the  system 
of  truth  which  he  taught  We  see  this  continuaUy 
exemplified  in  the  New  Testament  Thus*  it  is  said  of 
the  Jews,  "They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets."  What 
is  meant  by  this?  that  they  had  Moses  residing  in  per»oo 
among  them  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  that  they  hod  lus  law, 
his  religion.  Jesus  says,  "  I  come  noc  to  destroy  the 
prophets.**  What  did  he  mean?  that  be  had  not  come 
10  slay  or  destroy  the  prophets  who  had  died  j^es  before 
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his  birth  ?  Certainly  not ;  he  only  intended  that  his 
doctrines  were  suited  to  confirm,  not  to  invalidate,  the 
\vTitings  of  these  holy  men.  According  to  the  same  form 
of  speech,  Stephen  was  accused  of  blasphemy  against 
Moses,  because  some  of  his  remarks  were  construed  into 
a  reproach  on  the  law  of  Moses.  These  passages  are 
suthcient  to  show  us  that  a  religion  was  often  called  by 
the  name  of  its  teacher ;  and  conformably  to  this  usage, 
when  Paul  says  "We  preach  Christ,"  we  ought  to  under- 
stand him  as  affirming  that  he  preached  the  whole  system 
of  doctrines  and  duties  which  Christ  taught,  whether 
they  related  to  Jesus  himself,  or  to  any  other  subject 

But  there  is  one  passage  more  decisive  on  this  point 
than  any  which  I  have  adduced.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,*  James  says,  "Moses  of  oldlimehath  in  everycity 
them  that  preacJi  him,  being  read  in  tlie  synagogue  every 
Sabbath-day."  Here  we  find  the  Apostle  declaring  that 
in  every  city  there  were  men  \A\o  preached  Moses  ;  and  we 
are  told  in  what  this  preaching  consisted;  "  Moses  is  read 
in  the  synagogue  ever)'Siibbath-day."  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  scr\'ices  of  the  synagogue  can  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  character  and  offices  of  Moses 
Were  the  themes  of  the  Jewish  teachers  every  Sabbath, 
and  thai  Ihey  jireached  nothing  else.  It  was  their  custom 
to  read  the  books  of  the  law  in  course,  and  to  offer  com- 
ments upon  obscure  or  im|Jortant  passages.  In  many 
parts  of  these  books  the  name  of  Moses  is  not  mentioned 
We  have  whole  chapters  about  the  tabernacle,  and  about 
the  rites  of  cleansing  from  the  leprosy.  Hut,  according 
to  James,  when  these  portions  were  read  and  explained, 
Moses  was  preached  i  not  because  his  character  was  tlie 
subject,  but  because  the  instructions  contained  in  these 
chapters  were  a  part  of  the  religion  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
name  of  the  teacher  was  given  to  his  doctrine.  This  form 
of  speech  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews  ;  all  nations  have 
probably  adopted  it.  At  the  present  day,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  that  Locke,  or  Newton,  or  some 
other  dislinguiiihed  philosopher,  is  published  or  taught ; 
not  that  his  personal  character  and  history*  are  made 
jaiblic,  but  his  system  of  doctrines.  In  the  same  way 
Christ  is  prearhed,  published,  proclaimed  when  his  in- 
structions are  delivered,  although  these  instructions  may 
relate  to  other  topics  beside  his  own  offices  and  character. 

1  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  remarks 
which  I  have  now  made.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  would 
exclude  from  the  pulpit  discourses  on  the  excellence  of 
Jesus  Christ  The  truths  which  relate  to  Jesus  himself 
are  among  the  most  im]io:tant  which  the  Gospel  reveals. 
The  relations  which  Je^us  Christ  sustains  to  the  world  are 
so  important  and  so  tender  •  the  concern  which  he  has 
expressed  in  human  salvation  so  strong  and  disinterested; 
the  blessings  of  pardon  and  immortal  life  which  he  brings 
so  undeserved  and  unbounded  ;  his  character  is  such  a 
union  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur  ;  his  example  is  at 
once  so  pure  and  so  persuasive  ;  the  events  of  his  life,  his 
miracles,  his  sufferings,  his  resurrection  and  ascension, 
and  his  offices  of  intercessor  and  judge,  are  so  strengthen- 
ing to  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  that  his  ministers  should 
dwell  on  his  name  with  aJTectionate  veneration,  and 
should  delight  to  exhibit  him  to  the  gratitude,  love,  imi- 
tation, and  confidence  of  mankind 

But  whilst  the  Christian  minister  is  often  to  insist  on 
the  life,  the  character,  the  offices,  and  the  benefits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is  preaching 

*  Acts  XT,  21, 


Christ  only  when  these  are  his  themes.  If  he  confine 
himself  to  these  he  will  not  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
preach  Christ ;  for  this  is  to  preach  the  whole  religion  of 
Jesus,  and  this  religion  is  of  vast  extent  It  regards  man 
in  his  diversified  and  ever-multiplying  relations  to  his 
Creator  and  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to  the  present  state 
and  to  all  future  ages.  Its  aim  is  to  inslrxict  and  quicken 
us  to  cultivate  an  enlarged  virtue  ;  to  cultivate  our  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  It  collects  and  offers 
motives  to  piety  from  the  past  and  from  the  future,  from 
heaven  and  hell,  from  nature  and  experience,  from  human 
example,  and  from  the  imJtable  excellences  of  God,  from 
the  world  without  and  the  world  within  us.  The  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  indeed  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  Jesus,  the  first  and  best  of  evangelical 
teachers,  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  few  topics,  but 
manifested  himself  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  by  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  his  instructions.  To  preach  Christ  is 
to  unfold,  as  far  as  our  feeble  and  narrow  powers  permit, 
all  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  motives  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  writings  of  his  inspired  Apostles. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  that  all  the  in- 
structions oi  Christ  arc  of  equal  importance,  and  that  all 
are  to  be  urged  with  equal  frequency  and  zeal  Some 
undoubtedly  are  of  greater  moment,  and  of  more  universal 
application  than  others.  But  a  minister  of  a  sound  and 
candid  mind  will  be  very  cautious  lest  he  assign  so  high 
a  rank  to  a  few  doctrines  that  the  rest  will  sink  into  com- 
parative insignificance,  and  almost  fade  from  the  minds 
of  hi.s  hearers.  He  will  labour  to  give  enlarged  and  har- 
monious views  of  all  the  principles  of  Christianity,  recol- 
lecting that  each  receives  suj)port  from  the  rest,  and  that 
no  doctrine  or  precept  will  exert  its  proper  inJlucnce  if 
swelled  into  dispro portioned  importance,  or  detached 
from  the  truths  which  ought  to  modify  and  restrain  it 

It  has  been  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  show  that 
preaching  Christ  does  not  imply  that  the  offices  and  cha- 
racter of  Christ  are  to  be  made  perpetually  the  subjects 
of  discourse.  \\'7iere  this  idea  prevails,  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  very  partially  preached. 
A  few  topics  are  repeated  without  end  Many  delightful 
and  ennobling  views  of  Christianity  are  seldom  or  ne%'cr 
exhibited.  The  duties  of  the  Gospel  receive  but  a  cur- 
sory attention.  Religion  is  thought  to  consist  in  a  fer\'id 
state  of  mind,  produced  by  the  constant  contemplation 
of  a  few  affecting  ideas;  whilst  the  only  acceptable  reli- 
gion, which  consists  in  living  "  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  the  world,"  seems  to  be  underwilued  as  quite  an 
inferior  attainment.  Where  this  mistake  prevails,  we  too 
often  discover  a  censorious  spirit  among  hearers,  who 
pronounce  with  confidence  on  tliis  and  another  minister, 
that  they  do  not  preach  Christ,  because  their  discourses 
do  not  turn  on  a  few  topics  in  relation  to  the  Saviour 
which  are  thought  to  contain  the  whole  of  Christianity. 
Very  often  the  labours  of  a  pious  and  upright  minister 
are  defeated  by  this  prejudice ;  nor  must  he  wondtr  if  he 
finds  himself  decried  as  an  enemy  to  the  faith,  by  those 
whose  want  of  education  or  capacity  confines  them  to  the 
narrowest  views  of  the  Christian  system. — May  I  be  per- 
mitted, with  deference  and  respect,  to  beseech  Christian 
ministers  not  to  encourage  by  example  this  spirit  of  cen- 
sure among  private  Christians.  'I'hcre  is  no  lesson  which 
we  can  teach  our  hearers  more  easily  than  to  think  con- 
temptuously and  to  speak  bitterly  of  other  clxsses  of 
Christians,  and  especially  of  their  teachers.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  we  none  of  us  preach  Christ  in  the  full  import 
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Thai  ihe  Ciospel  may  attain  its  end,  may  exert  the  most 
powerful  and  ennobling  influence  on  the  human  character, 
it  must  be  addressed  at  once  to  the  understanding  and 
to  the  hearL  It  must  be  so  preached  as  to  be  firmly 
believed  and  deeply  felt — -To  secure  to  Christianity  this 
firm  belief,  I  have  only  time  to  obser\'e  that  it  should  be 
preached  in  a  rational  manner.  By  this  I  mean  that  a 
Christian  minister  should  beware  of  offering  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  which  are  repugnant  to  nny  clear  dis- 
caveries  of  reason  or  dictates  of  conscience.  This 
admonition  is  founded  upon  the  very-  obvious  principle, 
that  a  revelation  from  God  must  be  adapted  to  the 
rational  and  moral  nature  which  He  has  conferred  on 
man;  that  God  can  never  contradict  in  his  Word  what 
He  has  Himself  written  on  the  human  heart,  or  teaches 
in  his  works  and  providence.  Every  man  who  reads  the 
liible  knows  that,  like  other  books,  it  has  many  passages 
which  admit  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Human 
language  does  not  admit  entire  precision.  It  has  often 
been  observed  by  philosophers,  that  the  most  familiar 
sentences  owe  their  perspicuity,  not  so  much  to  the  defi- 
niteness  of  the  language  as  to  an  almost  incredible 
activity  of  the  mind,  which  selects  from  a  variety  of 
na-anings  that  which  each  word  demands,  and  assigns 
such  limits  to  every  phrase  as  the  intention  of  thesi>caker, 
his  character,  and  situation  require.  In  addition  to  this 
source  of  obscurity,  to  which  all  writings  are  exposed^  we 
we  must  remember  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  a 
distant  age,  in  a  foreign  language,  by  men  who  were  un- 
accustomed to  the  systematic  arrangements  of  modem 
times,  and  who,  although  inspired,  were  left  to  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  in  the  style  most  natural  or  habitual. 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  they  admit  a  vaiiely  of  inter- 
pretations? Now,  we  owe  it  to  a  book,  which  recordSt 
as  we  believe,  revelations  from  Heaven,  and  which  is 
plainly  designed  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  race, 
to  favour  those  explications  of  obscure  jxissages  which 
are  seen  to  harmonise  with  the  moraJ  attributes  of  God, 
and  with  the  acknowledged  teachings  of  nature  and  con- 
M  ience.  All  those  interpretations  of  the  Gospel  which 
strike  the  mind  at  once  as  inconsistent  with  a  righteous 
government  of  the  uni\-erse,  which  require  of  nxan  what 
is  disproporlioned  to  his  nature,  or  which  shock  any  clear 
conviction  which  our  experience  has  furnished,  cannot  be 
viewed  with  too  jealous  an  eye  by  him  who,  revering 
Christianity,  desires  to  secure  to  it  an  intelligent  belief. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  first  and  most  obvious 
meaning  of  Scripture  is  always  to  be  followed,  no  matter 
where  it  leads.  I  answer,  that  the  first  and  most  obvious 
meaning  of  a  passage,  written  in  a  foreign  language  and 
in  remote  antiquity,  is  very  often  false,  and  such  as  further 
inquiry  compels  us  (o  abandon.  I  answer,  too,  that  all 
sects  of  Christians  agree,  and  are  forced  to  agree,  in 
fre(iuently  forsakmg  the  literal  sense,  on  account  of  its 
incongruity  with  acknowledged  truth.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  book  in  the  world  which  requires  us  more  frequently 
to  restrain  unlimited  expressions,  to  qualify  the  letter  by 
the  spirit,  and  to  seek  the  meaning  in  the  stale  and 
customs  of  the  writer  and  of  his  age,  than  the  New 
Testament.  No  book  is  written  in  a  more  popular, 
figurative,  and  animated  style— the  very  style  which  rc- 
(|uires  the  most  constant  exercise  of  judgment  in  the 
reader.  The  Scriinures  are  not  a  frigid  digest  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  if  this  religion  were  a  mere  code  of  civil  laws. 
They  give  us  the  Gospel  warm  from  the  hearts  of  its 
preachers.      The  language  Ls  not  that  of  logicians,  not  the 


language  of  retired  and  inanimate  speculation,  but  of 
affection,  of  zeal,  of  men  who  burned  to  convey  deep  and 
vivid  impressions  of  the  truth.  In  understanding  such 
writers,  moral  feeling  is  often  a  better  guide  than  a  servile 
adherence  to  the  literal  and  most  obvious  meaning  of 
every  word  and  phrase.  It  may  be  said  of  the  New  as 
well  as  the  Old  Testament,  that  sometimes  the  letter 
killeth  whilst  the  spirit  givcth  life.  Almost  any  system 
may  be  built  on  the  New  Testament  by  a  commentator 
who,  forgetting  the  general  scope  of  Chris!i:inity  and  the 
lessons  of  nature  and  experience,  shall  impose  on  every 
passage  Ihe  literal  signification  which  is  first  offered  lo 
the  mind.  The  Christian  minister  should  avail  himself, 
in  his  exposition  of  the  Divine  Word,  of  the  aids  of 
learning  and  criticism,  and  also  of  the  aids  of  reason  and 
conscience.  Those  interpretations  of  difficult  passages 
which  approve  themselves  to  his  clear  and  established 
conceptions  of  rectitude,  and  to  his  devout  and  benevolent 
affections,  he  should  regard  with  a  favourable  eye ;  whilst 
those  of  an  opposite  character  shrjuld  be  regarded  with 
great  distrust 

I  have  said  that  this  rational  method  of  preaching 
C!hrif?lianily  is  important,  if  we  would  .secure  a  firm  belief 
to  Christianity.  Some  men  may  indeed  be  reconciled  to 
an  unreasonable  religion ;  and  terror,  that  passion  which 
more  than  any  other  unsettles  the  intellect,  may  silence 
every  objection  to  the  most  contradictory  and  degrading 
princiijles.  But  in  general  the  understanding  and  con- 
science cannot  be  entirely  subdued.  They  resist  the 
violence  which  is  done  them.  A  lurking  incredulity 
mingles  with  the  attempt  to  believe  what  contradicts  the 
highest  principles  of  our  nature.  Particularly  the  most 
intelligent  part  of  the  community,  who  will  ultimately 
govern  public  sentiment,  will  doubt  and  disbelieve  the 
unreasonable  system  which,  perhaps,  they  find  it  prudent 
to  acknowledge  ;  and  will  cither  convert  it  into  nn  instru- 
ment of  policy,  or  seize  a  favourable  moment  for  casting 
off  its  restraints,  and  levelling  its  institutions  with  the  dust. 
Thus  important  is  it  that  Christianity  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  understandings  of  men. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  also  most  important  that 
the  Gospel  should  be  recommended  to  the  heart.  Chris- 
tianity should  be  so  preached  as  to  interest  the  aiTections, 
to  awaken  contrition  and  fear,  veneration  and  love,  grati- 
tude and  hope.  Some  preachers,  from  observing  the 
pernicious  effects  of  violent  and  exclusive  appeals  to  the 
passions,  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error,  which  has 
rendered  the  labours  of  their  lives  almost  wholly  unfruitful. 
They  have  addressed  men  as  mere  creatures  of  intellect ; 
they  have  forgotten  that  affection  is  as  essential  to  our 
nature  as  thought,  that  action  requires  motive,  that  the 
union  of  reason  and  sensibility  is  the  health  of  the  soul,- 
and  that  without  moral  feeling  there  can  be  no  strength 
of  moral  purpose.  They  have  preached  ingeniously,  and 
the  hearer  has  pronounced  the  teaching  true.  But  the 
truth,  coldly  imparled  and  coldly  received,  has  been 
forgotten  as  fast  as  heard;  no  energy  of  will  has  been 
awakened  ;  no  resistance  to  habit  vind  passion  has  been 
called  forth;  perhaps  not  a  momentary  purr>ose  of  self- 
improvement  has  glanced  through  the  mind.  Preaching, 
to  be  effectual,  must  be  as  various  as  our  nature.  The 
sun  warms  at  the  same  moment  tliat  it  enlightens;  and 
unless  religious  truth  be  addressed  at  once  lo  the  reason 
and  the  affections,  unless  it  kindles  whilst  it  guides,  it  is 
a  useless  splendour;  it  leaves  the  heart  barren;  it  produces 
no  fruits  of  godliness.     I.et  the  Christian  minister,  then, 
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fMidldM  GoMd  «iib  caaataci^  wkh  aflectMB,  wkh  a 
k«itiVMWd^Wi«ibfectoo(cl>nluntt«r  InMeK  not 
•MlifM  ipyliaM;  te  MGcaiOM  for  ifie  JayiiiBf  of 
wtfwLl— dwiy  owwcned  far  fait  peoplcvJMikc  tochc 
■wIriMirff  «C  <l<i»ftyt  aa^  ^ccplf  imprwcd  «isb  the 
wirlli  €i  fbe  buoMs  wd,  viih  the  glory  snd  Imnww  m  to 
vWds  H  nuy  lie  cttltcd,  :tiul  with  tfie  xtmaj  and  niia 
Imo  «fikb  it  will  be  |jltnsj(cd  b)r  irrcii^ion  and  vice.  Let 
lifm  picadi,  not  to  amuM  bot  to  conrtncc  and  awaken ; 
not  10  ckJit  a  momentarv  intcroo,  btit  a  deep  and  biting 
■tricmancw ;  not  U>  make  nis  hearers  think  of  the  preacher^ 
Idrt  of  ihcffnkcKeft — of  (heix  own  diaracters  and  future 
comlkif/n,  Ixt  him  labour,  by  detincating  with  onaflccted 
ardour  ''  incM  of  virtue,  by  vetting  forth  religion  in 

Im  iwr  -  /<•  fnrnM,  by  diJiplayinK  the  paternal  cha- 

r;"     '  ':  love  of  Christ  which  was  stronger 

^\^  .'ling  the  purity  and  Ucssedncas  of 

^i^  h«avMaly  w/rlU,  |jy  revealing;  to  the  aouI  its  own 
0tMifMMf  arui  by  [M.-rHijasion,  by  entreaty,  by  appeals  to 
mo  boat  tMnUimentK  of  human  nature,  ^/y  spcakin^^  from  a 
fiearl  convinced  of  iirinn/rtalily;  let  him  labour,  by  these 
mcthiMlx,  to  tourh  and  to  soften  his  hcarcrit,  to  draw 
them  it}  i't^A  and  duty,  to  awaken  gratitude  and  love,  n 
aublirne  ho|>e  and  n  generous  desire  of  exalted  goodness. 
And  let  him  aUo  labour  by  solemn  warning,  by  teaching 
men  Ihcif  resfKinsibility,  ny  setting  before  sinners  the 
aggravationii  of  (heir  guilt,  by  Hhowing  ihem  the  ruin  and 
Immt'diati-  wrett  hedncss  wrought  by  moral  evil  in  the 
soul,  and  by  jMiiiiting  them  to  affproat  hing  Ut^ath  and  the 
rijlributi(/nH  of  the  future  world;  lei  him  labour  by  thcM: 
means  to  reach  the  lonnricnccs  of  those  whom  higher 
motives  will  not  qtiickm,  to  break  the  Hhimbers  of  the 
worldly,  to  <ut  off  every  faUe  ho[»e,  and  to  |»crsuade  the 
sinner,  by  a  Malulary  (L'rror,  to  return  to  (WhI,  ami  to  Keek 
with  A  new  cnmuslncM,  viilue,  glory,  and  eternal  life. 


NoTR  ON  TiiK  KiUHT  Mrad  ov  thk  PuKcr.ruNc  l)is- 
(OtJUsn — The  error  wliit.h  I  have  o)j])o«i-(i  nn  the  subject 
<if  "  [irepdiing  ('hii»il,"  may  be  traced  in  a  ^jrcat  measure 
lo  what  «|»|»eari*  to  mc  u  wrony  intcri>rc(ati(in  of  the  two 
[\r%\  (iuiplcrN  of  the  Kiott  Knintic  to  the  Corinthians.  In 
ihcKC  chapters  I'nul  says  tnnt  he  "  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  the  Corinthians,  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  (Turilit'd,"  and  h[»cnks  onrr  and  again  of  "  preai  hing 
i'hriht  crucified,"  \*r.  It  has  been  Hup|>osctl  that  ihc 
Apojille  here  intended  to  Bclcet  the  particular  i>uinl  on 
whith  iireaihin^  should  thicfly  turn,  and  that  we  have 
hift  nutnorily  for  censuring  a  discour?>e  whiih  does  not 
relate  inmiediad'ly  to  the  rhararter  of  C'hrist,  and 
eipi  I  iaily  In  his  liufTeringn  on  the  rroiis.  Hut  I  think  that 
n  litlle  attention  to  the  i  ircunihtances  of  the  Apostle  and 
of  the  CttrinthianM  wiil  show  vis  thai  I'aul  referred  to  the 
relittion  of  J  etui  generally  an  the  Hubjcct  of  hisprcacliing, 
•  ml  not  to  A  vt>ry  linnted  |uirt  of  it. 

Corinth,  bring  the  most  eouimcrcial  city  of  Crectc, 
«aM  inhaliilcd  by  Jews  am  well  as  Cirecks.  These  Jews, 
a«  INnil  telU  ut,  '*  wantiHl  a  Mgn,"  just  as  the  IMiarisccs  in 
the  time  ol  ClirUt  ilemandeil  "a  sign  friun  heaven." 
Tluit  i«,  they  wanted  a  Mrxxiah  who  should  be  marked 
out  to  tluin  by  a  visible  dewenl  from  heaven,  or  by  some 
gloritiUH  uonranmce  from  heaven,  or  by  some  outward 
um)i'KiV  wliu  h  nhimld  be  a  ple*|ge  of  his  lireaking  the 
Kiiuian  yoke  and  raixinft  ludea  to  tlu*  empire  of  the  world. 
Thi*y  vTMhtvil  a  uptrndtM  and  temp4tral  Messiah.  The 
itrrv-k\   on   the  other    Imnd,    who    were   a   »|»cculativc 


people,  vaMed  mitdgm^  or  a  wpSIBm  ct  pkOaas^/hy, 
ccM  hear  aoduag  pabcadirbat  Ac  nU 
aadiCn&d  hsnaiMs  vitk  vfaidi  llktfwac  ammed  by 
those  who  preieaded  to  wadoB.  Sacfa  vas  Acf  i*ite  of 
Coriiafa  vfaen  Paol  coleted  it  Had  he  brouigfaft  with  him 
an  acoooat  of  a  uiinnpima  Messiah,  or  an  aCnte  {ihilo- 
soplicr,  be  aoold  haire  been  received  nh 
But  none  were  desnoos  to  hear  the  simple  itlipoii 
Jesos  of  Nazareth,  who  proved  his  mission  not  by 
subtleties  of  doqoeocc  bat  by  miracles  evincine  the 
power  of  God,  and  ^lo  died  at  last  on  the 
cross,  Paul,  however,  in  opposition  to  Jew  and  Greek» 
determined  to  know  nothing  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  nothing 
of  any  old  or  new  scheme  of  philosophy ;  but  to  know 
and  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  exhibit  him  in  a  light 
which  Judaism  and  philosophy  would  alike  abhor,  as 
crucified  for  the  recovery  of  man  from  error,  sin,  and 
condemnation.  In  other  words,  he  resolved  to  preach 
the  religion  of  Jesus  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  without 
softening  its  most  offensive  feature,  the  cross  of  its  author, 
or  without  borrowing  an)*thing  from  Moses  or  from  any 
Gentile  philosopher  to  give  currency  to  his  doctrines. 
This  is  the  amount  of  what  Paul  teaches  in  these  chapters. 
We  must  not  imagine,  when  we  read  these  chapters, 
that  Corinth  was  a  city  of  professing  Christians;  that 
among  these  Christians  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen 
as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  Christian  prcraching,  and  that 
Paul  intended  to  specify  the  topic  on  which  ministers 
should  chiefly  or  exclusively  insist  This,  1  fear,  is  the 
common  impression  under  which  this  portion  of  Scripture 
is  read;  but  this  is  altogether  erroneous.  No  controversy 
of  this  kind  existed;  and  Paul  in  these  chapters  had  not 
the  most  distant  idea  of  recommending  one  part  of  the 
Gospel  in  |)reference  to  others,  but  intended  to  recom- 
mend the  whole  Gospel,  the  whole  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  distinction  from  Judaism  and  Gentile  philo- 
sophy. The  dangers  of  the  Corinthian  Christians 
required  that  he  should  employ  every  effort  to  secure 
their  fidelity  to  the  simple  Gos[>el  of  Jesus.  Having 
been  educated  in  the  Jewish  or  Heathen  religions;  living 
in  the  midst  of  Jews  and  Heathens;  hearing  perpetually, 
from  one  class,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  triumphant 
prince,  and  that  without  submission  to  the  law  of  Moses 
no  one  could  [lartake  his  blessings;  and  hearing,  from 
the  other,  perpetual  praises  of  this  and  another  ])hiIo- 
sophcr,  and  perpetual  derision  of  the  Ciospel,  because  in 
its  doctrines  and  style  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
refinements  and  rhetoric  of  their jnosl  celebrated  sages; 
ihe  Corinthian  Christians,  in  these  trying  circumstance.^., 
were  strongly  attempted  to  assimilate  the  Gos]>cl  to  the 
])revalent  religions,  to  blend  with  it  foreign  doctrines,  to 
keep  the  humiliation  of  its  author  out  of  sight,  and  to 
teach  it  as  a  system  of  philosophy  resting  on  subtle 
reasoning  rather  than  on  miracles  and  the  authority  of 
God.  To  save  them  from  this  danger — a  danger  which 
nt  present  wc  can  hardly  estimate — the  Apostle  reminded 
them  that  when  he  c^me  to  them  he  came  not  with 
"excellency  of  sjKcch  and  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,"  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  mira- 
culous |X)Wcrs  ;  that  he  did  not  comply  with  the  demands 
of  Greek  or  Jew  ;  that  he  preached  a  crucified  Messiah,, 
and  tio  other  teacher  or  deliverer ;  and  that  he  alway 
insisted  tiiat  the  religion  of  Jesus,  unaided  by  Judaism  or 
philusophy,  Wiis  able  to  make  men  wise  to  salvation.  He 
also  reminded  them  that  this  preaching,  however  brondot^ 
OS  foolishness,    had    proved  divinely  powerful,  and  ha^ 
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saved  them  from  that  ignorance  of  God  from  which 
human  wisdom  had  been  unable  lo  deliver  them.  These 
remarks,  I  hope,  will  assist  common  readers  in  under- 
standing the  chapters  under  consideration. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  and 
particularly  the  Epistles,  to  forget  that  the  CJospel  was  a 
new  religion,  and  that  the  Aixjstles  were  called  to  preach 
Jesus  lo  those  who,  perhaps,  had  never  before  heard  his 
name  and  whose  prejudices  and  passions  prejxircd  them 
to  contemn  and  reject  his  claims.  In  these  circumstances 
ihey  had  to  begin  at  the  very  foundation,  to  prove  to  the 
unbelieving  world  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  or  sent 
frnm  God  to  instruct  and  save  mankind.  This  is  often 
called  "preaching  Christ/'  especially  in  the  Acts. — When 
converts  were  made,  the  work  of  the  Apostles  was  not 
ended-  These  converts  wished  to  bring  with  them  a  part 
of  their  old  religion  into  the  church  ;  and  some  of  the 
Jews  even  insisted  that  obedience  to  Moses  was  essential 
to  salvation.  These  errors  the  A[>ostles  resolutely  op- 
[Kjsed,  and  having  previously  established  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  they  next  proceeded  to  establish  the  sufficiency 
and  perfection  of  his  religion,  to  show  that  faith  in  him, 


or  reception  of  his  Gospel,  was  all  thai  was  required  to 
salvation.  This  is  sometimes  called  "preaching  Christ." 
— -These  difficulties,  which  rolled  the  Apostles  to  so  much 
anxiety  and  toil,  are   now  in  a  great  measure  removed. 

j  Christian  ministers^  at  the  jiresent  day,  arc  not  often 
called  to  preach   Christ  in  opposition  to  the  infidel,  and 

'  never  in  opposition  to  the  weak  convert  who  would  incor- 

I  porate  Judaism  or  Gentile  philosophy  with  Christianity. 

j  The  great  foundation  on  which  the  Apostles  spent  so  much 
strength  is  now  firmly  laid,  Our  hearers  generally  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  to  he  the  Messiah  sent  by  God  to  be  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  "  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
who  come  to  God  by  him."  We  are  therefore  seldom 
called  to  preach  Christ  in  the  senses  which  have  just  been 
considered,  and  our  preaching  must  of  course  differ  in  a 
measure  from  that  of  the  Apostles.  Kut  there  is  another 
sense  of  preaching  Christ,  involved  in  both  the  preceding, 
in  which  our  work  precisely  accords  with  theirs.  Kike 
tliein,  we  are  to  unfold  to  those  who  acknowledge  Jesus 
as  their  Lord  all  the  truths,  motives,  and  precepts  which 
he  has  left  to  guide  and  quicken  men  to  excellence,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  a  happy  inunortality. 
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MATiltcw  xvt.  24:  **  Then  said  Jcsiis  unto  his  disci^lc^,  if  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  u|>  Iuk 
cross,  and  follow  mc." 

This  passage  is  an  example  of  our  Saviour's  mode  of 
teaching.  He  has  given  us  his  truth  in  the  costume  of 
the  age ;  and  this  style  is  so  common  in  the  New  'I'csUi- 
mcnt  that  ;xx\  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  those  tinu's 
is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  a  large  part  of  his 
instnictions.  The  cross  was  tiien  a  mode  of  punishmunt 
reserved  for  the  greatest  criminals,  and  was  intended  to 
inflict  the  deepest  disgrace  as  well  as  sorest  pain.  "To 
take  ui>  the  cross  "  haiJ  therefore  become  a  proverbial 
Lxpressit)n  of  the  most  dreaded  suffering  and  shame.  By 
this  phrase  in  the  text  Jesus  intended  to  teach  that  no 
man  cxjuld  become  his  disciple  without  such  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  his  religion  as  would 
fortify  the  mind  against  persecution,  reproach,  and  death. 
The  command  *'  to  deny  ourselves  "  is  more  literal,  but  is 
an  instance  of  what  Ls  very  common  in  our  Saviour's 
leaching — I  mean,  of  the  use  of  unlimited  expressions, 
which  require  to  be  restrained  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
hearer,  ;uid  which,  if  taken  without  considerable  modifi- 
ration,  may  lead  into  pernicious  error.  We  know  that 
this  precept,  for  want  of  a  wise  caution,  has  driven  men 
to  self-inlhcted  penance  and  to  the  austerities  of  the 
cloister  and  wilderness  ;  and  it  is  one  among  many  proofs 
of  the  necessity  of  a  calm  and  sober  judgment  to  a 
beneficial  use  of  Christianity. 

In  this  discourse  I  shall  oflTer  remarks  on  the  liuuls 
or  just  extent  of  Christian  Self-denial,  and  on  the  design  of 
l^rovidence  in  so  constituting  us  as  to  make  self-denial 
nece-ssary;  and  in  discussing  these  topics  I  shall  set  before 
you  its  obligation,  necessity,  and  excellence. 

Wc  are  to  deny  ourselves;  but  how  far?  to  wliat  ex- 
tent? This  is  our  first  inquir)'.  Are  we  to  deny  ourselves 
wholly  ?     To  deny  ourselves  in  every  power,  faculty,  and 


affection  of  our  nature?  Has  the  duty  no  bounds?  Tor 
example,  are  we  to  deny  the  highest  part  of  our  nature,  1 
mean  conscience,  or  the  moral  faculty?  Are  we  to  oppose 
our  sense  of  right  or  desire  of  virtue?  Every  Christian 
says,  No.  Conscience  is  sacred  ;  and  revelation  is  in- 
tended to  quicken,  not  resist  it. 

Again,  are  we  to  deny  reason,  the  intellectual  faculty 
by  which  we  weigh  evidence,  trace  out  causes  and  effects, 
asLcnd  to  universal  truths,  and  seek  to  est;iblish  harmony 
among  all  our  views  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  seems 
as  plain  as  to  the  former.  Vet  many  good  men  have 
seemed  to  dread  reason,  have  imagined  an  inconsistency 
between  faith  and  a  free  use  of  our  intellectual  powers, 
and  have  insisted  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  "to  prostratt- 
our  understandings."  To  som^*  this  may  even  seem  a 
principal  branch  of  Christian  sell  denial.  The  error,  1 
think,  is  a  great  one;  and  belicvin;:  that  the  honour, 
|>rogres>,  and  beneficial  influence  ol  Christianity  are  in- 
volved in  its  removal,  I  wish  to  give  it  a  brief  con- 
sideration. 

1  am  told  that  I  must  deny  reason.  I  ask,  Must  I 
deny  it  when  it  teaclies  me  that  there  is  a  God  ?  If  so, 
the  very  foundation  of  religion  i*  destroyed,  and  I  am 
abandoned  to  utter  unbeliet ,  Again,  must  I  deny  reason 
when  it  forbids  the  literal  inierj>retation  of  the  text,  which 
commands  us  to  hate  father  and  mother  and  our  own 
lives  ?  If  so,  I  must  rupliu"e  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
domestic  life,  and  must  add  10  social  vices  the  crime  of 
self-murder.  Surely  reason,  in  its  teachings  on  these 
great  subjects,  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  revered  and 
obeyed;  and  if  revered  herci  where  ought  it  to  be  con- 
temned and  renounced  ? 

1  am  told  that  we  have  a  better  guide  than  reason,  even 
(iod's  word,  and  that  this  is  to  be  followed  and  the  other 
denied.  But  I  ask,  How  do  I  know  that  Christianity  is 
God's  word?  Are  not  the  evidences  of  this  religion 
submitted  to  reason?  and  if  this  faculty  be  unworthy  of 
trust,  is  not  revelation  necessarily  involved  in  the  same 
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r^md#n»Mlion  ?  'I'hc  truth  i>*,  amJ  it  ought  not  lo  be 
ffi  '  rhAl  rnir  uUimnie  rclixnrc  in,  and  muM  tie,  on 

*  ,ijK/n.  J^iiitli  in  ihi4  |;f/wcr  lici  at  the  founda- 
ilo/i  j/f  oJJ  oiher  faith.  No  Inmt  ran  (»c  [ilar.i;fl  in  (ifid  if 
»#  (llM^rcdiii  (htr  far  (I  It  y  ^y  whirh  i\{A  \%  dinrcmcfl  1 
I  '.)<^<!k>n  t'i  lh<.'  fI'M  trine  ihai  wo  must  deny 

tr;  folldw  rcvrhitKin.  KcoMin  is  the  very 
ftMfU^  to  (lyliM  h  ri'vrlution  i^i  ai)f)rc«iH'd,  and  t^  whirn 
uliifid  M  ran  he  rxpluincd     Without  it  wc  should  be  in- 

•  M|Milil#i  of  (livini:' lofl' hmf{,  jiiHi  an  without  the  eye  wc 
4li'iiilil  loMi  thti  hn|>{fK-Kt  inftuen'<-fi  of  the  nun  ;  and  they 
*ho  would  rhwourn^c  the  UJie  nf  ri-AMon  that  wo  may 
Ullcf  fr< rivi'  rrvclntton,  urc  niu( h  hkc  ihouc  who  uhould 
Wlitil  up  irr  t>hM  k  out  the  eye  that  wc  might  enjoy  to  the 
kuti  ihr  <4tilrrulour  of  day. 

I'prhnt'M  1  thiiH  W  pointed  to  ttic  many  nnd  ^Q¥k%  errors 
Mill  I  whii  )i  rrn^ot)  huti  fallen  on  uliitoRt  every  Hubject,  and 
tliiill  fir  IkM  llirti  hrry  arc  motived  for  diHtrustinR  nnd 
drnytnj(  H.  I  rrply,  (ir<it.  Iiy  nNkinj;  how  wc  detect  these 
ifriiM.  Ily  what  powrr  do  wr  U-flrn  (hat  reason  mo  often 
iMiN){UldrN  \\*k}  In  It  not  by  ronnon  ItNclf  i*  an<l  shnll  wc 
iiiHiiiiHi'  it  nn  ni  I  (lunt  of  it>trjipaf  ity  of  rcrttfyinf^  itn  own 
iHiinrt  judnuirnlH  ^  ('(Mi(*i«ltr  %\c\\,  (bat  on  no  subjcit 
tian  rk'anori  j^oiir  tnorc  tiMray  Ihan  '\\\  tin-  ittter|ircl;ilioii  of 
\\\v  HrrlptUten  i  no  iltiil  if  it  if*  lo  In-  driiicJ  on  iinomu  of 
lit  enom,  wr  ntnnt  rnpe^  iuily  dcliar  it  Iiimii  iIil-  Muily  ot 
li  vrlatuih  ,  In  other  wonK,  wc  niusl  shut  the  word  of 
liotl  in  de*ip»ir  a  f  onncfiuem  c  whtth,  m  w  I'roicstnni, 
m  K  ftufnticnl  refulntiun  of  the  doctrii>L>  fmo)  whirh  it 
Aown. 

A  loiiimoh  uu'lhod  ol  enforiinn  the  denial  of  reason 
in  111  ronliitiit  it  with  the  Inl'iivito  liitr1li){ener  of  (!od,  nnd 
ihi-n  to  ank  whether  it  tun  be  proMrated  tiH>stiltniisNively, 
tit  tenouMietl  (oo  hun\btv,  before  Mini.  I  at  knowledge 
re\eietUlv  the  intnu'a%viiiible  sniKriority  of  (lod  tvt  liunian 
»i*a««t»n  ,  but  I  do  Hot  therefore  contemn  or  reruuuue  it ; 
lot,  In  the  flint  place,  il  in  as  tiue  ol  the  "rapt  seraph"  its 
«l  nunvti^At  btwinlellinetw  en*  nuwit  narrow  eoni|Kircd  with 
the  IH\ine.  I»  no  honour  thcieloiv  thie  to  ati^ctic  wis 
iloin  r  In  the  next  place,]  observe  that  human  reason, 
MU|*ei(o\l  tl)oU|;h  it  Ih\  \s  Mill  tlie  on>prin|t  of  (^h).  allieil 
h»  llim  intimateb',  and  wvnhy  of  it?*  divim*  I'aa'nt. 
Theiv  U  no  evtrrtVi^icaiue  in  enthn):  it,  nx  is  Nometimes 
doiw^  "  A  bcAin  of  the  inrinite  h^ht ; "  lor  it  unxiK-cs  in 
Alt  \iciy  CCM>ntT  thtv«e  iinmutable  ntul  everlastinj;  [uinei- 
filva  01  tWlh  and  iwtitudc  which  ronMitnie  the  gkwy  of 
rt\c  Wv4w«  Mind,  It  aM-enils  tv>  the  sulthine  idea  of 
IUhI  |\y  iwnacwiiiw  kittdrt^l  AttritMites  and  knows  Him 
mUv  ^HroMftK  U»  amnity  with  Him.  It  cAmex  within  itscif 
iK«  fVfiAi  of  that  ai^ritnal  i^rttvtuM^  which  is  the  gmit 
MMltf  lli«  cfMtioiv    hkiHM.  t'  '^  a  "lurukcroft 

dMnt  nMuivr   1^1  ti«iKink  A  it  tvH^gniMMly 

«ir  «Mi  Kw«  miH^K  rMfMct?  The  lo^nily  oT  God»  so  w 
mMVk  vftlMnit  x^  i^  to  |wo«tfift»  Mid  >mft>rt>ift  loiaoii, 
»>All«i«i^cvM(HTi^Kwi«^n.  ItnmyfiiMi  io  thk  pctfection 
flT^Ktlmirt  muhI  that  >>m^4ro  mm  ^a<rti  wvtfewce  foe  fre 

MNHM^  Olf  Vlfty  W  MHmNIM^  COiMWCwVk  flltt  iMMf  bClilf 
%  vVMV^OwlMi  IWIMM  tIkV  wlOMV^  MWtl  CfMlttCvl  VWh  UM  BOW 

ol  a^^^^a^^ktv;  tt^  sv^ginal  wiovv  and  rnotv  tlraoi^ 
««^  ♦i^M*  S<AViv\(  IKiw  Iv^VL  tvask>«  wvokt  kwr  ifes  giaa- 
fl*  Kte  MUkfiCi  M  h*ft  M  iMTKY  a  SKXMVie  aiKi  a  pic<tE^ 

M  «^,^ww«ft  MnA  MulMiMkdM  iMMo%v«n<«C    ImkI  tk>itf»i 

■VH^mi  V  •■■■   WWfT^BT    PB    ffVOMOnh 

aMilv|<<««M^  » <li»  mtm.  titwaiwt  Iwiw. 
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they  do  not  know  or  suspect  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
their  rational  nature. 

Perhaps  I  »hail  be  told  that  reason  is  not  to  be  denied 
universally,  but  only  in  cases  where  its  teachings  are 
contradicted  by  revelation.  To  this  1  reply  that  a  contra- 
diction between  reason  and  a  genuine  revelation  cannot 
exist  A  doctrine  claiming  a  divine  origin  would  refute 
itself,  by  opposing  any  of  the  truths  which  reason  intui- 
tively discerns,  or  which  it  gathers  from  nature.  God  is 
the  *'  Father  of  lights  "  and  the  **  Author  of  concord," 
and  He  cannot  darken  and  distract  the  human  mind  by 
jarring  and  irreconcilable  instructions  He  cannot  subvert 
the  authority  of  the  very  faculty  through  which  we  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  Himself.  A  revelation  from  the 
Author  of  our  rational  nature  will  certainly  be  adapted  to 
il»  fundaincnlal  laws.  1  am  aware  that  it  is  very  ix)ssib1e 
lo  give  the  name  of  reason  to  rash  prejudices  and  cor- 
ru(»t  ojjinions,  and  that  on  this  ground  we  may  falsely 
pronounce  a  genuine  revelation  to  be  inconsistent  with 
reason  ;  and  our  liableness  to  this  delusion  binds  us  to 
jud^o  calmly,  cautiously,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  But 
if,  alter  a  deliberate  and  impartial  use  of  our  best  facul- 
ties, a  ])rofcsscd  revelation  seems  to  us  plainly  to  disagree 
with  itrself  or  to  clash  with  great  principles  which  we 
cannot  (]ucstion,  wc  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  withhold 
from  it  our  belief.  I  am  surer  that  my  rational  nature 
is  from  ("jtni  than  that  any  book  is  an  expression  of  his 
witl.  This  lij;lit  in  my  own  breast  is  his  [)nmary  reve- 
lation, and  all  subseqtient  ones  must  accord  with  it,  and 
are  in  f;ict  intended  to  blend  with  and  brighten  it.  My 
hearers,  as  you  value  Christianity,  never  speak  of  it  as 
in  anything  opposed  to  man's  rational  nature.  Join  not 
its  foes  in  casting  on  it  this  reproach.  It  was  given,  not 
lo  sui>ersede  our  rational  faculties,  but  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  them,  to  o[>en  a  wider  field  to  thought,  to 
bring  peace  into  the  intellect  as  well  as  into  the  heart, 
to  give  harmony  to  all  our  views.  We  grievously  wrong 
Christianity  by  supposing  it  to  raise  a  standard  against 
reason,  or  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  our  noblest  faculties, 
'fhose  are  her  allies,  friends,  kindred-  With  these  she 
holds  unalterable  concord.  A\Tienever  doctrines  are 
taught  y-ou  from  the  Chnstian  records  opiwsing  any 
clear  conviction  of  reason  and  conscience,  be  assured  that 
it  IS  not  the  teachii^  of  Christ  which  >x>u  hear.  SooM 
rash  human  expounder  is  substituting  his  own  weak,  dis- 
cordant lotws  for  the  voice  of  God,  which  they  no  more 
resemble  than  the  rattling  chariot-wheel  does  Heaven's 
awful  thunder  Never,  nev^r  do  violence  to  your  nuiocud 
nature.  He  who  in  any  case  admits  doctrines  which  con- 
tradict mson«  has  broken  down  the  great  barrier  between 
mtth  and  6dsehood,  and  lays  open  his  mind  to  cvciy 
delusion.  The  great  marit  of  error,  wbkh  is  inconskteaqrt 
QMoes  to  shock  him.  He  has  violated  die  first  lav  oC  the 
■adUct,  and  mnt  pajr  dte  fienrfal  penalty.  Hapm  win 
it  be  for  Kim  i^  by  die  lenimciation  of  reason,  be  be  iMt 
prepared  lor  the  opDosite  extreme,  and  do  not  tlvot^a 
natural  lenoion  luaJi  iMo  ibe  excess  oi~  ioueduDiy.  In 
tKe  lecovQS  oi  mdivKnut  aod  ov  nie  laoc;  it  is  not  un- 
friiMon  for  an  cm  of  iunBulaal  niaiitiutt  to  be 
fbfcsptd  by  an  oa  of  prondand  fioentios 
nor  «a  Mi  altenMtioo  cease  lo  fofmtlni 
Mnd  til  me  jtttt  t^gbts  of  reason  be 

1  «ii  notke  one  moi^aad  a  ^_ 

tbt  ^KtEf  of  ^KSKfm^  lenan  is  v^ed.    Wc  m«  yM 
ome  tt 
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ever  they  arc  taught  la  the  word  of  (^iod.  The  answer 
ty  this  po]>uIar  language  is  short  Mysteries,  coniinuinf^ 
sfu'fty  cannot,  from  their  ver)'  nature,  be  believed,  and  of 
consequence  reason  incurs  no  blame  in  refusing  them 
assent.  This  will  apj^ear  by  considering  what  a  mystery 
is.  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  aixd  in  its  true  sense,  it 
is  a  secret — something  unknown.  I  say,  then,  that  from 
its  nature  it  t:annot  be  an  object  of  belief;  for  Xo  know 
and  to  believe  are  expressions  of  the  same  act  of  the 
mind,  differing  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  former  is  more 
applicable  lo  what  admits  of  demonstration,  the  latter  to 
probable  truth.  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  mysteries.  Every  truth  involves  them.  Every 
object  which  falls  under  our  notice,  the  most  common 
and  simple,  contains  much  that  we  do  not  know  and 
cannot  now  penetrate.  H'e  know  not,  for  example,  what 
it  is  which  holds  together  the  particles  of  the  meanest 
stone  beneath  our  feet,  nor  the  manner  in  which  the 
humblest  plant  grows.  That  there  are  mysteries,  secrets, 
things  unknown  without  number,  1  should  be  the  last  to 
deny.  1  only  maintain — and  in  so  doing  1  utter  an 
identical  proixisit ion— that  what  is  mysterious,  secret, 
unknown,  cannotat  the  same  time  be  known  or  an  object  of 
faith.  It  is  a  great  and  common  error  to  confound  facts 
which  we  understand  with  the  mysteries  which  lurk  under 
them,  and  to  suppobu  that  in  believing  the  first  wc  believe 
the  last.  liut  no  two  things  are  more  distinct,  nor  docs 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  one  imply  the  least 
perception  of  the  other.  For  example,  my  hand  is  moved 
by  the  act  of  my  will.  This  is  a  plain  fact  The  words 
which  convey  it  are  among  the  most  intelligible.  I  believe 
it  without  doubt.  But  under  this  fact,  which  I  so  well 
know,  lies  a  great  mystery.  Ti»e  mamur  in  which  the 
will  acts  on  the  hand,  of  the  process  which  connects 
them,  is  altogether  unknown.  'I'he  fact  and  the  mystery, 
as  you  see,  have  nothing  in  common.  The  former  is  so 
manifest  that  1  cannot,  if  I  would,  withhold  from  it  my 
faith.  Of  the  latter  not  even  a  gliin[»se  is  afforded  me; 
not  an  idea  iA  it  has  dawned  on  the  mind ;  and  without 
ideas  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  knowledge  or  belief. 
These  remarks  ajtply  to  revelation  as  well  as  to  nature. 
The  subjects  of  which  revelation  treats — God,  Christ, 
human  nature,  hobneis,  heaven — contain  infinite  inys 
(cries.  What  is  revealed  in  regard  to  them  is  indeed  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  remains  secret  But  '^secret 
things  belong  to  (Jod,''  and  the  pride  of  reason  is  mani- 
fested not  in  declining,  but  in  professing  to  make  them 
objects  of  faith. — It  is  the  influence  of  time  and  of  in- 
tellectual improvement  to  bring  mysteries  to  light,  both 
in  nature  and  religion ;  and  just  as  far  as  this  process 
goes  on,  the  belief  of  them  becomes  possible  and  right 
'Ihus,  the  causes  of  eclipses,  which  was  once  a  mystery, 
is  now  disclosed  ;  and  who  of  us  does  not  believe  it?  In 
like  manner  Christ  revealed  "the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  the  pur^>oses  and  methods  of 
(jod  which  had  been  kept  secret  for  ages,  in  relation  to 
the  redemption  of  the  world  from  sin,  death,  and  woe. 
Being  now  revealed,  or  having  ceased  to  be  mysteries, 
these  have  become  objects  of  faith,  and  reason  ranks  them 
among  its  most  glorious  truths. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  see  that  to  deny  reason  is 
no  part  of  religion.  Never  imagine  yourselves  called  to 
prostrate  and  contemn  this  noble  nature.  Reverence 
conscience.  Foster,  extend,  enlighten  intellect  Never 
imagine  that  you  are  forsaking  God  in  reposing  a  trust  in 
the  faculties  He  has  given  you.    Only  exercise  them  with 


impartiality,  disinterestedness,  and  a  supreme'love  of 
truth,  and  their  instructions  will  conspire  with  revelation, 
and  a  beautiful  hannony  will  more  and  more  manifest 
itseif  in  the  les.sons  which  God's  book  and  God's  works, 
which  Christ  and  conscience  teach. 

But  if  reason  and  con.science  are  not  to  be  denied, 
what  is?  I  answer,  that  tliere  are  other  jjrinciples  in  oiw 
nature  Man  is  not  wholly  reason  and  conscience.  He 
has  various  appetites,  passions,  desires,  resting  on  present 
gratification  and  on  outward  objects ;  some  of  which  we 
possess  in  common  with  inferior  animals,  such  as  sensual 
appetites  and  anger ;  and  others  belong  more  to  the  mind, 
such  as  love  of  power,  love  of  honour,  love  of  property, 
love  of  .society,  love  of  amusement,  or  a  taste  for  literature 
and  elegant  arts ;  but  all  referring  to  our  present  being, 
and  terminating  chiefly  on  ourselves,  or  on  a  few  beings 
who  are  identified  with  ourselves.  These  are  to  be  denied 
or  renounced  J  by  which  I  mean  not  exterminated,  but 
renounced  as  masters,  guides,  lords,  and  brought  intu 
strict  and  entire  subordination  to  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers.  It  is  a  false  idea  that  religion  required 
the  extermination  of  any  principle,  desire,  appetite,  or 
passion  which  our  Oealor  has  im]>lanted.  Our  nature  is 
a  whole,  a  beautiful  whole,  and  no  part  can  be  spared. 
You  might  as  properly  and  innocently  lop  off  a  limb  from 
the  body  as  eradicate  any  natural  desire  from  the  mind. 
All  our  appetites  are  in  tliemselves  innocent  and  useful, 
ministering  to  the  general  weal  of  the  soul.  They  are 
like  the  elements  of  the  natural  world,  parts  of  a  wise 
and  beneficent  system,  but,  like  those  elements,  are  benL^ 
ficent  only  when  restrained. 

There  are  two  remarks  relating  lo  our  appetites  and 
desires  which  will  show  their  need  of  frequent  denial  ami 
constant  control.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  true  of  them  nil 
that  they  do  not  carry  within  themselves  their  own  nile. 
'I'hey  are  blind  impulses.  Present  their  objects,  and  they 
are  excited  as  easily  when  gratification  would  be  injiiri<»Uh 
as  when  it  would  be  useful.  We  are  not  so  constituted. 
for  example,  that  we  hunger  and  thirst  for  those  thing^. 
only  which  will  be  nutritive  and  wholesome,  and  lose  alJ 
hunger  and  thirst  at  the  moment  when  we  have  eaten  or 
drunk  enough.  We  are  not  so  m.ide  that  the  desire  o/ 
property  springs  uj*  only  when  property  can  be  gained  by 
honest  means,  and  that  it  declines  and  dies  as  soon  ;e> 
we  have  acquired  a  sufficiency  for  ourselves  and  for 
usefulness.  Our  desires  are  undisccrning  instincts,  gene- 
rally directed  to  what  is  useful,  but  often  clamouring  fox 
gratification  which  would  injure  health,  debilitate  the 
mind,  or  oppose  the  general  good  ;  and  this  blindness  of 
desire  makes  the  demand  for  self-denial  urgent  and  con- 
tinual. 

I  pass  to  a  second  remark.  Our  appetites  and  desires 
carry  with  them  a  principle  of  growth  or  tendency  lu 
enlargement  They  expand  by  indulgence,  and,  if  not 
restrained,  they  fill  and  exhaust  the  soul,  and  hence  are 
to  be  strictly  watched  over  and  denied.  Nature  has  set 
bounds  to  the  desires  of  the  brute,  but  not  to  human 
desire,  which  jjartakes  of  the  illimitablene*ss  of  the  soui  iu» 
which  it  belongs.  In  brutes,  for  example,  the  animaJ 
appetites  impel  lo  a  certain  round  of  simple  gratifications, 
beyond  which  they  never  pnss.  Rut  man,  having  imagi 
nation  and  mvention,  is  able  by  these  noble  faculties  to 
whet  his  sensual  desires  indefinitely.  He  is  able  to  forra 
new  combinations  of  animal  pleasures,  and  to  provoke 
appetite  by  stimulants.  'Ihe  East  gives  up  its  spices,  and 
the  South  holds  not  back  its  vintage.     Sea  and  land  are 
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rifled  for  luxuries.  >Vhilst  the  animal  finds  its  nourish- 
ment in  a  few  plants,  perhai>s  in  a  single  blade,  iTians 
table  groans  under  the  spoils  of  all  regions;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  whd-;;  strength  of 
the  soul  runs  into  appetite,  just  as  some  rich  soil  shoots 
up  into  poisonous  weeds,  and  man.  the  rational  creature 
of  God,  degenerates  into  the  most  thorough  sensualist^ 
As  another  illustration  of  the  tendencies  of  our  desires  to 
grow  and  usurp  the  wliole  mind,  take  the  love  of  pro- 
I>erty.  We  see  this  ever>-  day  gaining  dangerous  strength 
if  left  to  itself,  if  not  denied  or  curbed.  It  is  a  thirst 
which  is  inflamed  by  the  ver>*  copiousness  of  its  draughts. 
Anxiety  grows  with  possession.  Riches  become  dearer 
by  time.  The  love  of  money,  far  from  withering  in  life's 
winter,  strikes  deeper  and  deeper  root  in  the  heart  of  age. 
He  who  has  more  than  he  can  use  or  manage,  grows 
more  and  more  eager  and  restless  for  new  gains,  muses 
by  day  and  dreams  by  night  of  wealth ;  and  in  this  way 
the  whole  vigour  of  his  soul,  of  intellect  and  aflfection, 
.sh<^»ots  up  into  nn  intense,  unconquerable,  and  almost 
infinite  passion  for  accumulation. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  solemn  reflection,  thai  ihc  \'Qvy 
nobleness  of  human  nature  may  become  the  means  and 
instrument  of  degradation.  The  powers  which  ally  us  to 
(lod,  when  pressed  into  the  service  of  desire  and  appetite, 
enlarge  desire  into  monstrous  excess,  and  irritate  appetite 
into  fury.  The  rapidity  of  thought,  the  richness  of 
imagination,  the  resources  of  invention,  when  enslaved  to 
any  passion,  give  it  an  extent  and  energ>'  unknown  to 
inferior  natures;  and  just  in  proj>ortion  as  this  usurper 
establishes  its  eminre  over  us,  all  the  nobler  attainments 
and  products  of  the  soul  perish.  Truth,  virtue,  honour, 
religion,  hope,  faith,  charity,  die.  Here  we  sec  the  need 
of  self-denial.  The  lower  principles  of  our  nature  not 
only  act  blindly,  but,  if  neglected,  grow  indefinitely,  and 
overshadow  and  blight  and  destroy  ever)'  better  growth. 
Without  self  restraint  and  self-denial,  the  proportion, 
order,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  the  spiritual  nature  are 
subverted,  and  the  soul  becomes  as  monstrous  and 
deformed  as  the  body  would  become  were  all  the  nutri- 
ment to  flow  into  a  i^w  organs,  and  these  the  least 
valuable,  and  to  break  out  into  loathsome  excrescences, 
whilst  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  active  limbs  should  pine 
and  be  palsied,  and  leave  us  without  guidance  or  power. 

r>o  any  of  you  now  ask,  how  it  comes  to  jiass  that  we 
arc  so  constituted;  why  we  are  formed  with  desires  so 
blind  and  strong,  and  tending  so  constantly  to  enlarge- 
ment and  dominion;  and  how  we  can  reconcile  this  con- 
stitution with  God's  goodnc*ss  ?  This  is  our  second  cjues- 
tion.  Some  will  answer  it  by  saying  that  this  constitution 
is  a  sinful  nature  derived  from  our  first  parents;  that  it 
romes  not  from  God,  but  from  Adam;  (hnt  it  is  a  sad 
inheritance  from  the  first  fallen  jxiir;  and  that  God  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  it,  but  our  original  progenitor.  But  I 
confess  this  explanation  does  not  satisfy  me.  Scripture 
says  it  was  God  who  made  me,  not  Adam,  \Vhat  I  n"as 
nt  birth,  1  was  by  the  ordinance  of  Cod.  Make  the  con- 
nection between  Adam  and  his  i>osterity  as  close  as  you 
will,  God  must  have  intended  it,  and  God  has  carried  it 
into  cffe<l.  My  soul,  at  the  moment  of  its  creation,  was 
ns  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Dcit)*  as  if  no  human 
jtarenl  had  preceded  me;  and  I  see  not  how  to  shift  off 
on  any  other  being  the  reproach  of  my  nature,  if  it  deserve 
rcproat  h.  But  does  it  merit  blame  ?  Is  the  tendency  to 
excess  and  growth,  which  we  arc  conscious  of  in  our  jKis 
sions  and  appetites,  any  derogation  from  the  goodness  or 


wisdom  of  our  Maker?     Can  wc  find  only  evil  in  sud 
constitution  ?     I*crhaps  it  may  minister  to   the   highest 
purpose  of  God. 

It  is  true  that,  as  we  are  now  made,  our  appetites  and 
desires  often  war  against  reason,  conscience,  and  religion. 
But  why  is  this  warfare  appointed?     Not  to  extinguish 
these  high  principles,  but  to  awaken  and  invigorate  them. 
It  is  meant  to  give  them  a  field  for  action,  occasion  for 
efTori,  and  means  of  victory.     True,  virtue  is  thus  opposed 
and  endangered ;  but  virtue  owes  its  vigour  and  hardihood 
to  obstacles,  and  wins  its  crowns  by  conflict.      I  do  not  saj 
that  God  can  find  no  school  for  character  but  temptation, 
and  trial,  and  strong  desire;  but  I  do  say  that  the  present 
state  is  a  fit  and  noble  school.     You,  my  hearers,  would 
have  the  path  of  virtue  from  the  very  beginning  smooth 
and  strewed  with  flowers;  and  would  this  train  the  soul 
to  energy?     You  would  have  pleasure  always  coincide 
with  duty;  and  how,  then,  would  you  attest  your  loyall) 
to  duty  ?     You  would  have  conscience  and  desire  alwa)^^ 
sjieak  the  s;uue  language  and  prescribe  the  same  path; 
and  how,  then,  would  conscience  assert  its  supremacy? 
(Jod  has  implanted  blind  desires,  which   often   rise  up 
against  reason  and  conscience,  that  He  may  give  to  these 
high  faculties  the  dignity  of  dominion  and  the  joy  of 
victory.     He  has  surrounded  us  with  rivals  to  Himself, 
that  we  may  love  Him  freely,  and  by  our  own  unfettered 
choice  erect  his  throne  in  our  souls.     He  has   given  us 
strong  desires  of  inferior  things,  that  the  desire  of  excd< 
lence  may  grow  stronger  than  all.     Make  such  a  workl 
as  you  wish,  let  no  appetites  or  passion  ever  resist  God's 
will,  no  object  of  desire  ever  come  in  competition  with 
duty ;  and   where  would  be  the  resolution,  and   energ}', 
and    constancy,    and   effort,    and   purity,    the    trampling 
under  foot   of  low  interests,  the  generous  self-surrender, 
the  heroic  devotion^  all  the  sublimities  of  virtue   which 
now  throw  lustre  over  man's  nature  and  speak  of  his  im 
mortality?     You  would  blot  the  jirecept  of  self-denial 
from  the  Siripiures,  and  the  need  of  it  from  human  life, 
and  in    so  doing  you  would   blot  out   almost  every  in- 
teresting  passage  in   man's  histot)-.      Let   me   ask   you, 
when  you  read  that  history,  what  is  it  which  most  interests 
and  absorbs  you,  which  seizes  on  the  imagination  and 
memory,  which  agitates  the  soul  to  its  centre  ?     Who  U 
the  man  whom  you   seJect  from  the  records  of  lime  sn 
the  object   of  your  special  admiration?      Is    it  he  who 
lived   to  indulge  himself?  whose  current  of  life  flowed 
most    equably   and   pleasurably  ?    whose    desires    were 
crowned  most  lil>erally  with  means  of  gratification  ?  whose 
table  was  most  luxuriantly  spread  ?  and  whom  Fortune 
made  the  envy  of  his  neighbourhood  by  the  fulness  of 
her  gifts  ?      Were  such  the  men   to  whom   monumcnbi 
ha\e  been  reared,  and  whose  memories,  freshened   with 
tears  of  joy  and  reverence,  grow  and  flourish  and   spread 
through   every  age  ?     Oh,   no !      He    whom    we   lo*'e. 
whose  honour  we  most  covet,  is  he  who  has  most  denied 
and  subdued  himself:   who  has  made   the  most  entire 
sacrifice   of  ajipetites  and  passions  and  pri\-ate  interest 
to  God,  and  virtue,  and   mankind  ;  who  has  walked  in  a 
rugged  path,  and  clung  to  good  and  great  ends  in  pa 
secution    and   pain ;    who,    amidst   the   solicitations    of 
ambition,  ease,  and  jjrivate  friendship,  and  the  menaces 
of  tjranny  and  malice,  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  con 
science,  and  found  a  recompense  for  blighted  hopes  and 
protracted    sufTering    in    conscious  uprightness   and  tht 
favour  of  God.     Who  is  it  that  is  most  lovely  in  domestic 
life  ?     It  is  the  martyr  to  domestic  affection,  the  mother 
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forgetting  herself,  and  ready  to  toil,  suffer,  die  for  the 
ha|)[)incss  and  virtue  of  her  children.  Who  is  it  that  we 
honour  in  public  life  ?  It  is  the  martyr  to  his  country, 
he  who  serves  her  not  when  she  has  honours  for  his 
brow  and  wealth  for  his  coffers,  but  who  clings  to  her  in 
danger  and  falling  glories,  and  thinks  life  a  cheap 
sacrifice  lo  her  safety  and  freedom.  Whom  docs  the 
church  retain  in  most  grateful  remembrance,  and  pro- 
nounce holy  and  blessed  ?  The  self-denying,  self- 
immolacing  iipostle,  the  fearless  confessor,  the  devoted 
martyr,  men  who  have  held  fast  the  truth  even  in  death, 
and  bequeathed  it  to  future  ages  amidst  blood.  Above  all, 
to  what  mnmcnt  of  the  life  of  Jesus  does  the  Christian 
turn  as  the  most  affecting  and  sublime  illustration  of  his 
divine  character?  It  is  that  moment  when,  in  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  denying  every  human  passion,  and  cast- 
ing away  every  earthly  interest,  he  bore  the  agony  and 
shame  of  the  cross.  Thus  all  great  virtues  bear  the  im- 
press of  self-denial ;  and  were  God's  present  constitution 
of  our  nature  and  life  so  reversed  as  to  demand  no  re- 
nunciation of  desire,  the  chief  interest  and  glory  of  our 
jjrcsent  being  would  pass  away.  'I'here  would  be  nothing 
in  history  to  thrill  us  with  admiration.  We  should  have 
no  consciousness  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  souL 
Wo  should  love  feehly  and  coldly,  for  we  should  find 
nothing  in  one  another  to  love  earnestly.  Let  us  not, 
thtn,  complain  of  Providence  because  it  has  made  self- 
denial  necessary ;  or  complain  of  religion  because  it 
summons  us  to  this  work.  Religion  and  nature  here 
hold  one  language.  Our  own  souls  bear  witness  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  that  it  is  the  "  narrow  way  "  of  self- 
denial  "which  leadcth  unto  life." 

My  friends,  at  denth,  if  reason  is  spared  to  us  and 
memory  retains  its  hold  on  the  past,  will  it  gratify  us  to 
see  that  we  have  lived  not  to  deny  but  to  indulge  our- 
selves, that  we  have  bowed  our  souls  to  any  passion, 
that  we  gave  the  reins  lo  lust,  that  wc  were  palsied  by 
sloth,  that  through  love  of  gain  we  hardened  ourselves 
against  the  claims  of  humanity,  or  through  love  of  man's 
favour  parted  with  truth  and  moral  independence,  or 
that  in  anything  reason  and  conscience  were  sacrificed 
to  the  impulse  of  desire,  and  God  forgotten  for  the 
present  good  ?  Shall  we  then  find  comfort  in  remember- 
ing our  tables  of  luxury,  our  pillows  of  down,  our 
wealth  amassed  and  employed  for  private  ends,  or  our 
honours  won  by  base  compliance  with  the  world  ?  Did 
any  man  at  his  death  ever  regret  bis  confiicts  with  him- 
self, his  victories  over  appetite,  his  scorn  of  impure 
pleasure,  or  his  sufferings  for  righteousness'  sake  ?  Did 
any  man  ever  mourn  that  he  had  im|x»verished  himself 
by  integrity,  or  worn  out  his  frame  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind? Are  these  the  recollections  which  harrow  the 
soul  and  darken  and  appal  the  last  hour?  To  whom  is 
the  last  hour  most  serene  and  full  of  hope  ?  Is  it  not  to 
him  who  amidst  perils  and  allurements  has  denied  him- 
self, and  taken  up  the  cross  with  the  holy  resolution  of 
Jesus  Christ? 


SECOND  DISCOURSE. 


Maitmew  xvi.  24:  "Then  said  Jesns  unto  his  disciples,  if  any 
man  will  come  after  mc,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
uubs,  aiu]  fulluw  mc." 

Ih  the  preceding  discourse  I  spoke  of  the  just  limits  and 
moral  dignity  of  self-denial.     1  resume  the  subject  be 


cause  it  throws  much  light  on  the  nature  ol  true  virtue, 
and  helps  us  to  distinguish  moral  goodness  from  qualities 
which  resemble  it  Clear  conceptions  on  this  point  are 
inestimable.  To  love  and  seek  excellence  we  must  know 
what  it  is,  and  separate  it  from  counterfeits.  For  want 
of  just  views  of  virtue  and  piety,  men's  admiration  and 
efforts  are  often  wasted,  and  sometimes  carr}'  them  wide 
of  the  great  object  of  human  life.  Perhaps  truth  on  this 
subject  cannot  be  brought  out  more  clearly  than  by  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  self-denial.  Such  will  be  the  aim 
of  this  discourse. 

To  deny  ourselves  is  to  deny,  to  withstand,  to  renounce 
whatever  within  or  without  interferes  with  our  conviction 
of  right  or  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  to  suffer,  to  make 
sacrifices  for  duty  or  our  principles.  The  question  now 
offers  itself,  What  constitutes  the  singular  merit  of  this 
suffering?  Mere  suffering,  we  all  know,  is  not  virtue. 
Evil  men  often  endure  pain  as  well  as  the  good,  and  are 
evil  still.  This  and  this  alone  constitutes  the  worth  and 
importance  of  the  sacrifice,  suffering,  which  enters  into 
self-denial,  that  it  springs  from  and  manifests  moral 
strength,  |x>wer  over  ourselves,  force  of  puqwi.se,  or  the 
mind's  resolute  determination  of  itself  to  duty.  It  is  the 
proof  and  result  of  inward  energy.  Difficulty,  hardship, 
suffering,  sacrifices,  are  tests  and  measures  of  moral 
force,  and  the  great  means  of  its  enlargement  To  with- 
stand these  is  the  same  thing  as  to  put  forth  power  Self- 
denial,  then,  is  the  will  acting  with  power  in  the  choice 
and  prosecution  of  duly.  Here  we  have  the  distinguish- 
ing glor)'  of  self-denial,  and  here  we  have  the  essence  and 
distinction  of  a  good  and  virtuous  man. 

The  truth  to  which  these  views  lead  us,  and  which  I 
am  now  solicitous  to  enforce,  is  this,  that  the  great  cha- 
racteristic of  a  virtuous  or  religious  mind  is  strength  of 
moral  purpose.  'I'his  force  is  the  measure  of  excellence. 
The  very  idea  of  dvity  implies  that  we  are  bound  to  adopt 
and  pursue  it  with  a  .stronger  and  more  settled  determina- 
tion than  any  other  object,  and  virtue  consists  in  fidelity 
to  this  primary  dictate  of  conscience.  We  have  \-irtue 
only  as  far  as  we  exert  inward  energ)*,  or  as  far  as  we  put 
forth  a  strong  and  overcoming  will  in  obeying  the  law  of 
Ciod  and  of  our  own  minds.  Let  this  truth  he  deeply 
felt.  Let  us  not  confide  in  good  emotior^s,  in  kind  feel- 
ings, in  tears  for  the  suffering,  or  in  admiration  of  noble 
deeds.  These  are  not  goodness  in  the  moral  and  Chris- 
tian sense  of  that  word.  It  is  force  of  upright  and  holy 
purpose,  attested  and  approved  by  withstanding  trials 
temptation,  allurement,  and  suffering  ;  it  is  this  in  which 
virtue  consists.  I  know  nothing  else  which  an  enlightened 
conscience  approves,  nothing  else  which  God  will  accei>i. 

I  am  aware  that  if  1  were  called  upon  to  state  my  ideas 
of  a  perfect  character,  I  should  give  an  answer  that 
would  seem  at  first  to  contradict  the  doctrine  just  ex- 
pressed, or  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  stress  which  1 
have  laid  on  strength  of  moral  purpose,  I  should  say, 
that  perfection  of  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  consists  of 
two  elements— of  strength  and  beauty  ;  that  it  consists 
of  firmness  and  mildness,  of  force  and  tenderness,  of 
vigour  and  grace.  It  would  ill  become  a  teacher  of 
Christianity  10  overiook  the  importance  of  sympatliy, 
gentleness,  humility,  and  charity,  in  his  definition  ol  moral 
excellence.  The  amiable,  attractive,  mild  attributes  of 
the  mind  are  recommended  as  o^  great  price  in  the  sight 
of  God,  by  him  who  was  emphatically  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart.  Still  1  must  say  that  all  virtue  lies  in  strength  of 
character  or  of  moral  purpose  ;    for  these  gentle,  sweet. 
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winning  qualities  rise  into  virtue  only  when  pen'aded  and 
sustained  by  moral  energy.  On  this  they  must  rest,  by 
this  they  must  be  controlled  and  exalted,  or  they  have  no 
moral  wonk  I  acknowledge  love,  kindness,  to  he  a 
great  virtue  ;  but  what  do  I  mean  by  love  when  I  thus 
speak?  Do  I  mean  a  constitutional  tenderness?  an  in- 
stinctive sympathy  ?  the  natural  and  almost  necessary 
attachment  to  friends  and  benefactors?  the  kindness  which 
is  inseparable  from  our  social  state,  and  which  is  never 
wholly  extinguishe<l  in  the  human  breast  ?  In  all  these 
emotions  of  our  nature  I  see  the  kind  design  of  Ck>d;  I 
sec  a  beauty  \  I  ste  the  genn  and  capacity  of  an  ever- 
growing charily.  huL  lliey  are  not  virtues,  ihcy  are  not 
proper  objects  of  moral  approbation,  nor  do  they  give 
any  sure  pledge  of  improvement.  This  natural  amiable- 
ness  I  too  often  see  in  company  with  sloth,  with  useless- 
nes^i,  with  the  contemptible  vanity  and  dissipation  of 
fashionable  hfe.  It  is  no  ground  of  trust,  no  promise  of 
fidelity  in  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  life.  The  love, 
the  benevolence  which  I  honour  as  virtue,  is  not  the  gift 
of  nature  or  condition,  but  the  growth  and  manifestation 
of  the  soul's  moral  power.  It  is  a  spirit  chosen  as  exccb 
Jcn(,  cherished  as  divine,  protected  with  a  jealous  care, 
and  especially  fortified  by  the  resistance  and  subjection 
of  opposite  propensities.  It  is  the  soul  determining  itself 
to  break  every  chain  of  selfishness,  to  enlarge  and  to  in- 
vigorate the  kind  affections,  to  identify  itself  with  other 
beings,  to  sym|>alhise  not  with  a  few,  but  with  all  the 
living  and  rational  children  of  God,  to  honour  others' 
worth,  to  increaiiC  and  enjoy  their  happiness,  to  partake 
in  the  universal  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  to  put  down 
within  it.self  every  motion  of  pride,  anger,  or  sensual 
desire  inconsistent  with  this  pure  charity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  strength  of  holy  purpose  infused  into  the  kind 
affections,  which  raises  them  into  virtues,  or  gives  them  a 
moral  worth  not  found  in  constitutional  amiahleness. 

I  read  in  the  Scriptures  the  praises  of  meekness.  But 
when  I  see  a  man  meek  or  patient  of  injviry  through 
lameness,  or  insensibility,  or  want  of  self-respect,  passively 
gentle,  meek  through  constitution  of  fear,  1  look  on  him 
with  feelings  very  different  from  veneration.  It  is  the 
meekness  of  principle;  it  is  mildness  replete  with  energy; 
it  is  the  forbeanmce  of  a  man  who  feels  a  wrong  but  who 
curbs  anger,  who  though  injured  resolves  to  be  just,  who 
voluntarily  remembers  that  his  foe  is  a  man  and  a 
brother,  who  dreads  to  surrender  himself  to  his  passions, 
who  in  the  moment  of  provocation  subjects  himself  to 
reason  and  religion,  and  who  holds  fast  the  great  truth, 
that  the  noblest  victory  over  a  foe  is  to  disarm  and 
subdue  him  by  equity  and  kindncss.^it  is  this  meekness 
which  I  venerate,  and  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
•divinest  virtties.  It  is  moral  power,  the  strength  of  vir- 
tuous purpose,  pcnading  meekness,  which  gives  it  all  its 
title  to  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  without  this  moral 
energy,  resisting  passion  and  impulse,  our  lenderest  at- 
Uchments  degenerate  more  or  less  into  weaknesses  and 
immoralities ;  sometimes  prompting  us  to  sympathise 
with  those  whom  we  love  in  their  errors,  prejudices,  and 
evil  passions;  sometimes  inciting  us  to  heap  upon  them 
injurious  praises  and  indulgences  ;  sometimes  urging  us 
10  wrong  or  neglect  others,  that  we  may  the  more  enjoy 
or  serve  our  favourites  ;  and  sometimes  poisoning  our 
breasts  with  jealousy  or  envy,  because  our  affection  is  not 
returned  with  equal  warmth.  The  principle  of  love, 
whether  exercised   towards  our  relatives  or  our  country, 


whether  manifested  in  courtesy  or  compassion,  can  only 
become  virtue,  can  only  accjuire  purity,  cor\sislency, 
serenity,  dignity,  when  imbued,  swayed,  cherished,  en- 
larged by  the  [juwer  of  a  virtuous  will,  by  a  self-denying 
energy.  It  is  inward  force,  power  over  ourselves,  which 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  virtue. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  kind  affections  is  equally 
true  of  the  religious  ones.  These  have  virtue  in  them 
only  as  far  as  they  are  imbued  with  self-denying  strength- 
I  know  that  multitudes  place  religion  in  feeling.  Ardent 
sensibility  is  the  measure  of  piety.  He  who  is  wrought 
up  by  preaching  or  sympathy  into  extraordinary  fervour, 
is  a  saint ;  and  the  less  he  governs  himself  in  his  piety, 
the  more  he  is  looked  upon  as  inspired.  Hut  1  know  of 
no  religion  which  has  moral  worth,  or  is  acceptable  to 
God,  hut  thai  wliich  grows  from  and  is  nourished  by  our 
own  s|>iriiual,  self-denying  energy.  Emotion  towards 
God,  springing  up  without  our  own  thought  or  care, 
grateful  feelings  at  the  reception  of  signal  benefits,  the 
swelling  of  the  soul  at  the  sight  of  nature,  tenderness 
awakened  by  descriptions  of  the  love  and  cross  of  Christ, 
these,  though  showing  high  capacitie.s,  though  means  and 
materials  of  piety,  are  not  of  themselves  acceptable  reli- 
gion. The  religious  character  which  has  true  virtue,  and 
which  is  built  upon  a  rock,  is  that  w-hich  has  been  deli- 
berately and  resolutely  adopted  and  cherished  as  our 
highest  duty,  and  as  the  friend  and  strengthener  of  all 
other  duties  ;  and  which  we  have  watched  over  and  con- 
firmed by  suppressing  inconsistent  desires  and  passion*, 
by  warring  against  selfishness  and  the  love  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  fact  very  decisive  on  this  subject.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  people  with  strong  religious  feeling 
who  are  not  made  better  by  it;  who  at  churcli  or  in  other 
meetings  are  moved  [Krliaps  to  tears,  but  who  make  no 
progress  in  self-government  or  charity,  and  who  gain 
nothing  of  elevation  of  mind  in  their  common  feelings 
and  transactions.  They  lake  pleasure  in  religious  ex- 
citement, just  as  others  delight  to  be  interested  by  a  fic- 
tion or  a  play.  They  invite  these  emotions  because  they 
suppose  them  to  aid  or  insure  salvation,  and  soon  relapse 
into  their  ordinary  sordidness  or  other  besetting  infirm 
ilies.  Now,  to  give  the  name  of  Religion  to  this  mockery 
is  the  surest  way  to  dishonour  iL  True  religion  is  not 
mere  emotion,  is  not  something  communicated  to  us 
without  our  own  moral  effort.  It  involves  much  selJ'- 
denial.  Its  great  characteristic  is  not  feeling,  but  the 
subjection  of  our  wills,  desires,  habits,  lives,  to  the  will' 
of  God,  from  a  conviction  that  what  He  wills  is  the  per-' 
feciion  of  virtue,  and  the  true  happiness  of  our  nature, 
In  genuine  piety  the  mind  cliooses  as  its  supreme  good 
the  moral  excellence  enjoined  by  its  Author,  and  reso- 
lutely renounces  whatever  would  sully  this  divine  image. 
and  so  disturb  its  communion  with  God  This  religion, 
though  its  essence  le  not  emotion,  will  gradually  gather 
and  issue  in  a  sensibility  deeper,  intenser,  more  glowing 
than  the  blind  enthusiast  ever  felt ;  and  then  only  does 
it  manifest  itself  in  its  perfect  form,  when,  through  a 
self  denying  and  self- purifying  power,  it  rises  to  an  over- 
fiowing  love,  gratitude,  and  joy  towards  the  Universal 
Father. 

In  insisting  on  the  great  principle  that  religion,  or 
virtue,  consists  in  strength  of  moral  purpose,  in  the  soul's 
resolute  determination  of  itself  to  duty,  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  express  a  truth  which  has  a  witness  and  confirma- 
tion in  the  breast  of  every  reflecting  man.  We  all  of  us 
feel  that  virtue  is  not  something  adopted  from  necessilv. 
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something  to  which  feeling  impels  us,  something  which 
comes  to  us  from  constitution,  or  accident,  or  outward 
condition;  but  that  it  has  its  origin  in  our  moral  freedom, 
that  it  consists  in  moral  energy  ;  and  accordingly  we  all 
measure  virtue  by  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  it  over- 
comes, for  these  are  the  tests  and  measures  of  the  force 
with  whiuh  the  soul  adopts  it.  Every  one  of  us  who  has 
adhered  to  duty,  when  duty  brought  no  recompense  but 
the  conviction  o\  well-doing,  who  has  faced  the  perils  of  a 
good  but  persecuted  cause  with  unshrinking  courage,  who 
has  been  conscious  of  an  inward  triumph  over  tcmptatiun, 
conscious  of  having  put  down  bad  motives  and  exalted 
good  ones  in  his  own  breasf,  must  remember  the  clear, 
strong,  authentic  voice,  tlie  accents  of  peculiar  encourage- 
ment and  joy,  with  which  the  inward  judge  has  at  such 
seasons  pronounced  its  approving  sentence.  This  experi- 
ence is  universal,  and  it  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  (lod 
in  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  of  this  discourse. 

1  (ear  that  the  importance  of  strength  in  the  Christian 
character  has  been  in  some  degree  obscured  by  the 
habit  of  calling  certain  Christian  graces  of  singular  worth 
by  the  name  of  passive  virtues.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  humility,  patience,  resignation;  and  I  fear  that 
the  phrase  has  led  some  to  regard  these  noble  qualities  as 
allied  to  inaction,  as  wanting  energy  and  determination. 
Now  the  truth  is  that  the  mind  never  puts  Umx.\\  greater 
power  over  itself  than  when,  in  great  trials,  it  yields  up 
calmly  its  desires,  alTections,  interests  to  God.  There 
arc  seasons  when  to  be  siiii  demands  immeasurably 
higher  strength  than  to  acL  Composure  is  often  the 
highest  result  of  power.  Think  you  it  demands  no  power 
lo  calm  the  stormy  elements  of  passion,  to  moderate 
the  vehemence  of  desire,  to  throw  off  the  load  of  dejec- 
tion, to  suppress  every  repining  thought,  when  the 
dearest  hopes  are  withered,  and  to  turn  the  wounded 
spirit  from  dangerous  reveries  and  wasting  grief  to  the 
quiet  discharge  of  ordinary  duties?  Is  there  no  power 
put  forth  when  a  man,  stripped  of  his  property,  of  the 
fruits  of  a  life's  labour,  quells  discontent  and  gloomy 
forebodings,  and  serenely  and  patiently  returns  to  the 
tasks  which  Providence  assigns  ?  I  doubt  not  that  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  (iod  sometimes  discerns  the  sublimest 
human  energy  under  a  form  and  countenance  which  by 
their  conijMjsure  and  tranquility  indicate  to  the  human 
spectator  only  passive  virtues. 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  in  every  view  interest- 
ing. To  me  it  goes  farther  than  all  others  lo  explain  the 
present  state.  If  moral  strength,  if  inward  power  in  the 
choice  and  practice  of  duty,  constitute  excellence  and 
happiness^  then  [  see  why  we  are  placed  in  a  w'orld  of 
obstructions,  perils,  hardshijjs,  why  duty  is  so  often  a 
**  narrow  way,"  why  the  warfare  of  the  jxissions  with  con- 
science is  so  subtle  and  unceasing;  why  within  and 
without  us  are  so  many  foes  to  rectitude;  for  this  is  the 
very  stale  to  call  forth  and  to  build  up  moral  force.  In 
a  world  where  duty  and  inclination  should  perfectly 
agree,  we  should  indeed  never  err,  but  the  living  power 
of  virtue  could  not  be  developed.  Do  not  complain, 
then,  of  life's  trials.  Through  these  you  may  gain 
incomparably  higher  good  than  indulgence  and  ease 
This  view  reveals  to  us  the  impartial  goodness  of  God  in 
the  variety  of  human  conditions.  We  sometimes  sec 
individuals  whose  peculiar  trials  are  thought  to  make 
their  existence  to  them  an  evil.  But  among  such  may  be 
found  the  most  favoured  children  of  God.  If  there  be 
a  man  on  eartli  to  be  envied  it  is  he  who,  amidst  the 


sharpest  assaults  from  his  own  passions,  from  fortune, 
from  society,  never  falters  in  his  allegiance  to  God  and 
the  inward  monitor.  So  peculiar  is  the  excellence  of  this 
moral  strength,  that  I  believe  the  Creator  regards  one 
being  who  puts  it  forth  with  greater  comjikicency  than 
He  would  look  on  a  world  of  beings  innocent  and  harm- 
less through  the  necessity  of  constitution.  I  know  not 
that  human  wisdom  has  arrived  at  a  jusler  or  higher 
view  of  the  present  state  than  that  it  is  intended  to  call 
forth  power  by  obstruction,  the  power  of  intellect  by  the 
difficulties  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  conscience  and 
virtue  by  temptation,  allurement,  pleasure,  pain,  and  the 
alternations  of  prosperous  and  adverse  life.  When  I  see 
a  man  holding  faster  his  uprightness  in  pro[x)rtion  as  it  is 
assailed,  fortifying  his  religious  trust  in  proportion  as 
Providence  is  obscurCt  hoping  in  the  ultimate  triumphs 
of  virtue  more  surely  in  proportion  to  its  present  atllic- 
tions;  cherishing  i»hiUnthropy  amidst  the  discouraging 
experience  of  men's  unkindness  and  unthankfulness ; 
extending  to  others  a  sympathy  which  his  own  sufferings 
need  but  cannot  obtain;  growing  milder  and  gentler 
amidst  what  lends  to  exasperate  and  harden;  and 
through  inward  jirinciplc  converting  the  very  incitements 
to  evil  into  the  occasions  of  a  victorious  virtue — I  see  an 
explanation,  and  a  noble  explanation,  of  the  present  stale. 
I  see  a  good  produced  so  transcendent  in  its  nature  as  to 
justify  all  the  evil  and  suffering  under  which  it  grows  u]). 
I  should  think  the  formation  of  a  few  such  minds  worth 
all  the  apparatus  of  the  present  world.  I  should  say  that 
this  earth,  with  its  continents  and  oceans,  its  seasons  and 
har%'ests,  and  its  successive  generations,  was  a  work 
worthy  of  God,  even  were  it  to  accomplish  no  other  end 
than  the  training  and  manifestation  of  the  illustrious 
characters  which  are  scattered  through  history.  And 
when  I  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  human  virtue  is 
recorded  by  history,  how  superior  in  dignity  as  well  as  in 
number  are  the  unnoticed,  unhonoured  saints  and  heroes 
of  domestic  and  humble  life,  I  see  a  light  thrown  over 
the  present  state  which  more  than  reconciles  me  lo  all 
its  evils. 

The  views  given  in  this  discourse  of  the  importance  of 
moral  power  manifested  in  great  trials,  may  be  emplu)ed 
to  shed  a  glorious  and  perhaps  a  new  light  on  the 
character  and  cross  of  Christ  But  this  topic  can  now  be 
only  suggested  to  your  private  meditation.  There  is, 
however,  one  practical  application  of  our  subject  which 
may  be  made  in  a  few  words,  and  which  I  cannot  onril. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  young  who  hear  me,  and  especially  of 
my  own  sex,  lo  use  the  views  now  offered  in  judging 
and  forming  theu*  characters.  Young  man,  remember 
that  the  only  test  of  goodness,  virtue,  is  moral  strength, 
self-denying  energy.  You  have  generous  and  honourable 
feelings,  you  scorn  mean  actions,  your  heart  beats  quick 
at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  courageous,  disinterested  deeds, 
and  all  these  are  interesting  qualities ;  but  remember 
they  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  endowments  of  your 
susceptible  age.  They  arc  not  virtue.  God  and  the 
inward  monitor  ask  for  more.  The  question  is,  Do  you 
strive  to  confirm  into  permanent  principles  the  generous 
sensibilities  of  the  heart  ?  Are  you  watchful  to  suppress 
the  impetuous  emotions,  the  resentments,  the  selfish 
passionaieness  which  are  warring  against  your  honourable 
feelings?  Especially  do  you  subject  to  your  moral  and 
religious  convictions  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  appetites, 
the  passions  which  form  the  great  trials  of  youthful 
virtue  ?     Here  is  the  field  of  conflict  to  whkh  youth  is 
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summoned.  Trust  not  to  occasional  imimlses  of  benevo- 
lence, to  constitutional  courage,  frankness,  kindness,  if 
you  surrender  yourself  basely  to  the  tem|>talions  of  your 
ngc.  No  man  who  has  made  any  obser\ation  of  life  but 
will  tell  you  how  often  he  has  seen  the  promise  of  youth 
blasted  ;  intellect,  genius,  honourable  feeling,  kind  affec- 
tion, oveqiowered  and  almost  extinguished  through  the 
want  of  moral  strength,  through  a  tame  yielding  to 
pleasure  and  the  passions.     I'lacc  no  trust  in  your  good 


propensities,  unless  these  are  fortified,  and  upheld,  and 
improved  by  moral  energy  and  self-controL — To  all  of 
us,  in  truth,  the  same  lesson  comes.  If  any  man  will  be 
Christ's  disciple,  sincerely  good,  and  worthy  to  be  named 
among  the  friends  of  virtue,  if  he  will  have  inward  f>eace 
and  the  consciousneKs  of  progress  towards  Heaven,  he 
must  deny  himself,  he  must  take  the  cross,  and  follow 
Christ  in  the  renunciation  of  e\'ery  gain  and  pleasure 
inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God. 
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pROVERns  xiv.  91  '*  Kools  make  a  mock  at  sin." 
Mv  aim  in  this  discourse  is  simple,  and  may  be  expressed 
in  a  few  words.  I  wish  to  guard  you  against  thinking 
lightly  of  sin.  No  folly  is  so  monstrous,  and  yet  our 
exposure  to  it  is  great.  Breathing  an  atmosphere  tainted 
with  moral  evil,  seeing  and  hearing  sin  in  our  daily  walks, 
we  are  in  no  small  danger  of  overlooking  its  malignity. 
This  nuilignity  1  would  set  before  you  with  all  plainness, 
Ixlieving  that  Ihe  effort  which  is  needed  to  resist  this 
enemy  of  our  peace  is  to  t)e  called  forth  by  fixing  on  it 
our  frequent  and  serious  attention. 

I  feel  as  if  a  dirli*  ulty  lay  at  the  very  threshold  of  this 
disc  ussicm,  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  remove.  The 
word  Sill,  I  apprehend,  is  to  many  obscure,  or  not  suffi- 
1  iently  jtlain.  It  is  a  word  seldom  used  in  common  life. 
It  beUmgs  to  theology  and  the  pulpit.  Ry  not  a  few 
people  sin  is  supi>osed  to  be  a  pro]jerly  of  our  nature, 
Iwirn  with  us ;  and  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  child  as 
l>eing  sinful  before  it  can  have  [icrformed  any  action. 
From  these  and  other  causes  the  word  gives  to  many 
( onfused  notions.  Sin,  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  violation 
of  duty^  and  cannot,  consequently,  exist  before  conscience 
h;Ls  begun  to  act,  and  before  power  to  obey  it  is  unfolded. 
'i'o  sin  is  to  resist  our  sense  of  right,  to  oppose  known 
obligation,  to  cherish  feelings  or  commit  deeds  which  we 
know  to  be  wrong.  It  is  to  withhold  from  tiod  the 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedience  which  our  own  con- 
sciences pronounce  to  be  due  lo  that  great  and  good 
Heing.  It  is  to  transgress  those  laws  of  equity,  justice, 
candour,  humanity,  disinterestedness,  which  we  all  feel  to 
Ivelong  and  to  answer  to  our  various  social  relations.  It 
is  to  yield  ourselves  lo  those  appetites  which  we  know  to 
Ik!  the  inferior  principles  of  our  nature,  to  give  the  body 
n  mastery  over  the  mind,  to  sacrifice  the  intellect  and 
heart  lo  the  senses,  to  surrender  ourselves  to  case  and 
indulgence,  or  10  prefer  outward  accumulation  and  power 
to  strength  and  i>cace  of  conscience,  to  progress  towards 
perfection,  Such  is  sin.  It  is  voluntary  wrong-doing. 
Any  gratification  injurious  to  ourselves  is  sin.  Any  act 
mjurious  to  our  neighbours  is  sin.  Indiflerence  to  our 
('re.itor  is  sin.  The  transgression  of  any  command  which 
this  excellent  Heing  and  rightful  Sovereign  has  given  us, 
whether  by  conscience  or  re\*elailon,  is  sin.  So  broad  is 
this  term.  It  is  as  cxtensi>T?  as  duty.  It  is  not  some 
mysterious  thing  wrought  into  our  souls  at  birth.  It  is 
not  a  Ua-ologiral  subtlety.  It  is  choosing  and  acting  in 
ci[k{>o&ition  to  our  sense  of  right,  lo  known  obligation. 

Now,  acconhng  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is  nothing  so 
evil,  K>  deformed,  so  ruinous  as  sin.  All  pain,  i>overty, 
contempi,  affliction,  ill  success,  are  light  and  not  to  be 
named  wkh  it.  To  do  wrong  is  more  pernicious  than  lo 
incur  all  the  ralatnttics  which  nature  ot  human  malice 


can  heap  upon  us.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  1  am 
not  to  fear  those  who  would  kill  this  body,  and  have 
nothing  more  that  they  can  do.  Such  enemies  axe  im- 
potent compared  with  that  sin  which  draws  dovrti  the 
displeasure  of  Clod,  and  draws  after  it  misery  and  death 
to  the  snul.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  I  am  to  pluck 
out  even  a  right  eye,  or  cut  off  even  a  right  arm,  which 
would  ensnare  or  seduce  me  into  crime.  The  loss  of  the 
most  important  limbs  and  organs  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  loss  of  innocence.  Such,  you  know,  is  the  whole 
strain  of  Scripture.  Sin,  violated  duty,  the  evil  of  the 
heart,  this  ts  the  only  evil  of  which  Scripture  takes 
account.  It  was  from  this  that  Christ  came  to  redeem  us. 
It  is  to  purify  us  from  this  stain,  to  set  us  free  from  this 
yoke,  that  a  new  and  sujiernatural  agency  was  added  to 
God's  other  means  of  promoting  human  happiness. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  representations  of  Scri|>lure  lo 
lead  us  to  connect  with  sin  or  wrong-doing  the  ideas  of 
evil,  wretchedness,  and  debasement  more  strongly  than 
with  anything  else ;  and  this  deep,  deliberate  conviclion 
of  the  wrong  and  evil  done  to  ourselves  by  sin  is  not 
simply  a  command  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary, 
positive  precept,  which  rests  solely  on  the  word  of  the  law- 
giver, and  of  which  no  account  can  be  given  but  that  he 
wills  it.  It  is  alike  the  dictate  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  an  injunrtion  of  conscience  and  reason,  founded 
in  our  vcrj*  souls  and  confirmed  by  constant  experience 
To  regard  sin,  wrong-doing,  as  the  greatest  of  e\ils  is 
God's  command,  proclaimed  from  within  and  without, 
from  Heaven  and  earth;  and  he  who  does  not  hear  it  has 
not  learned  the  truth  on  which  his  whole  happiness  restS- 
Thi.^  1  propo.se  to  illustrate. 

I.  If  we  look  within,  we  find  in  our  very  nature  a  testi- 
mony to  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils— a 
testimony  which,  however  slighted  or  smothered,  will  be 
recognised,  I  think,  by  every  one  who  hears  me.  To  under 
stand  this  truth  better,  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  into 
and  compare  the  different  kinds  of  evil.  Evil  has  varwu> 
forms,  but  these  may  all  be  reduced  to  two  great  divisions^ 
called  by  philosophers  naturai  znA  mora).  By  the  fin! 
is  meant  the  pain  or  suffering  which  springs  from  outvx-i) 
condition  and  events,  or  from  causes  independent  of  the 
will.  The  latter,  that  is  moral  evil,  belongs  to  chancer 
and  conduct,  and  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  words 
sin,  vice,  transgression  of  the  rule  of  right.  Now  I  say 
that  there  is  no  man,  unless  he  be  singularly  hardcrwd 
and  an  exception  to  his  race,  who,  if  these  two  closes  01 
divisions  of  evil  should  be  clearly  and  fully  presented  hnn 
in  moments  of  cahn  and  deliberate  thinking,  would  noi 
feel,  through  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  that  an 
or  vice  is  worse  and  more  lo  be  dreaded  than  pain.  1 
am  willing  to  lake  from  among  you  the  indiv-iduil  ifto 
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has  studied  least  the  great  questions  of  morality  and 
religion,  whose  mind  has  grown  up  with  least  discipline. 
If  I  piace  before  such  a  hearer  two  examples  in  strong 
contrast,  one  of  a  man  gaining  great  property  by  an 
atrocious  crime,  and  another  exposing  himself  to  great 
sufTcring  through  a  resolute  puqjose  of  duty,  will  he  not 
tell  me  at  once,  from  a  deep  moral  sentiment  which 
leaves  not  a  doubt  on  his  mind,  that  the  last  has  chosen 
the  better  part,  that  he  is  more  to  be  envied  than  the 
first  i"  On  these  great  questions,  What  is  the  chief  good? 
and  What  the  chief  evil?  we  arc  instructed  by  our  awn 
nature  An  inward  voice  hxs  told  men,  even  in  heathen 
countries,  thai  excellence  of  character  is  the  supreme 
good,  and  that  baseness  of  soul  and  of  action  involves 
something  worse  than  suffering.  We  have  all  of  us,  at 
some  periods  of  hfe,  had  the  s;ime  cotiviclton  ;  and  these 
have  been  the  periods  when  the  mind  has  been  healthiest, 
clearest,  least  perturbed  by  passion.  Is  there  any  one 
here  who  docs  not  feel  that  what  the  divine  faciiUy  ot  con- 
science enjoins  as  right  has  stronger  claims  upon  him 
than  what  is  recommended  as  merely  agreeable  or  advan- 
tageous; that  duty  is  something  more  sacred  than  interest 
or  ]»Ieasure  :  that  virtue  is  a  good  of  a  higher  order  than 
gratification ;  that  crime  is  something  worse  than  outward 
loss  ?  What  means  the  admiration  with  which  wc  follow 
ihe  conscientious  and  disinterested  man,  and  which 
grows  strong  in  proportion  to  his  sacrifices  to  duty  ?  Is 
it  not  the  testimony  of  our  whole  souls  to  the  truth  and 
greatness  of  the  good  he  hns  chosen  ?  What  means  the 
feeling  of  abhorrence,  which  we  cannot  repress  if  we  would, 
towards  him  who,  by  abusing  confidence,  trampling  on 
weakness,  or  hardening  himself  against  the  appeals  of 
mercy,  has  grown  rich  or  great  ?  Do  we  think  that  such 
a  man  has  made  a  good  bargain  in  bartering  principle 
for  wealth  ?  Is  prosperous  fortune  a  balance  for  vice  ? 
In  our  deliberate  moments,  is  there  not  a  voice  which 
jironounces  his  craft  folly,  and  his  success  misery  ? 

And,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  conviction  is  it  which 
springs  up  most  spontaneously  in  our  more  reflecting 
moments,  when  we  look  back  without  passion  on  our  own 
lives  ?  Can  vice  stand  that  calm  look  ?  Is  there  a 
single  wTong  act  wliich  we  would  not  then  rejoice  to  ex- 
punge from  the  unalteralile  records  of  our  deeds?  Do 
we  ever  congrntulate  ourselves  on  having  despised  the 
inward  monitor,  or  revolted  against  God  ?  To  what  por- 
tions of  our  history  do  we  return  most  joyfully?  Are 
they  those  in  which  we  gained  the  world  and  lost  the 
soul,  in  which  temptation  mastered  our  principles,  which 
levity  and  sloth  made  a  blank,  or  which  a  selfish  and  un- 
principled activity  made  worse  than  a  blank,  in  our  exist- 
ence ?  or  are  they  those  in  which  we  suffered  but  were 
true  to  conscience,  in  which  we  denied  ourselves  for  duly, 
and  sacrificed  success  through  unwavering  rectitude  ?  Tn 
these  moments  of  calm  recollection,  do  not  the  ver)* 
transgressions  at  which  perhaps  we  once  mocked,  and 
which  promised  unmixed  joys,  recur  to  awaken  shame 
and  remorse?  And  do  not  shame  and  remorse  involve 
a  consciousness  that  wc  have  sunk  beneath  our  pro[»er 
good  ?  that  our  highest  nature,  what  constitutes  our  true 
self,  has  been  sacrificed  to  low  interests  and  pursuits  ?  1 
make  these  appeals  confidently.  I  think  my  questions 
can  receive  but  one  answer.  Now  these  convictions  and 
emotions  with  which  we  witness  moral  evil  in  others,  or 
recollect  it  in  ourselves,  these  feelings  towards  guilt,  which 
mere  pain  and  suffering  never  excite,  and  which  manifest 
themselves  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  all  nations 


and  all  stages  of  society ;  these  inward  attestations  that 
sin,  wrong-doing,  is  a  peculiar  evil,  for  which  no  outward 
good  can  give  adequate  com]>ensation  ;  surely  these  de- 
serve to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of 
God.  They  are  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  conscious- 
ness of  truth.  They  are  felt  to  be  our  ornament  and 
defence.  Thus  our  nature  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Chris 
tianity,  that  sin,  or  moral  evil,  ought  of  all  evils  to  inspire 
most  abhorrence  and  fear. 

Our  first  argument  has  been  drawn  from  Sentiment, 
from  deep  and  almost  instinctive  feeling,  from  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Creator  on  the  soul.  Our  next  may  be 
drawn  from  experience.  We  have  said  that  even  when 
sin  or  wrong-doing  is  prosperous,  and  duty  brings  suffer- 
ing, we  feel  that  the  suffering  is  a  less  evil  than  sin.  I  now 
add,  in  the  second  place,  that  sin,  though  it  sometimes 
prospers,  and  never  meets  its  full  retribution  on  earth,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  produces  more  present  sulTuring  than  all 
things  else  ;  so  that  experience  warns  us  against  sin  or 
wrong-doing  as  the  chief  evil  we  can  incur.  Whence 
come  the  sorest  diseases  and  acutest  bodily  pains?  Come 
they  not  from  the  lusts  warring  in  our  members,  from 
criminal  excess?  What  chiefly  generates  poverty  and  its 
worst  sufferings?  Is  it  not  to  evils  of  character,  to  the 
want  of  self-denying  ^  irtue,  that  we  tnust  ascribe  chiefly 
the  evils  of  our  outward  condition?  The  pages  of  his- 
tory, how  is  it  that  they  are  so  dark  and  sad  ?  Is  it  not 
that  they  are  stained  with  crime  ?  If  we  i>enetrate  into 
private  life,  what  spreads  most  misery  through  our  homes? 
Is  it  sickness,  or  selfishness  ?  Is  it  want  of  outward  com- 
forts, or  want  of  inward  discipline,  of  the  spirit  of  love? 
■\Vhat  more  do  we  need  to  bring  back  Edens  happiness 
than  Eden's  sinlessness  ?  How  light  a  burden  would  be 
life's  necessar)'  ills  were  they  not  aided  by  the  crushing 
weight  of  our  own  and  others'  faults  and  crimes?  How 
fast  would  human  woe  vanish  were  human  selfishness, 
sensuality,  injustice,  pride,  impiety,  to  yield  to  the  pure 
and  benign  influences  of  Christian  truth?  How  many  of 
I  VIS  know  that  the  sharpest  pains  wc  have  ever  suffered 
I  have  been  the  wounds  of  pride,  the  paroxysms  of  passion, 
the  stings  of  remorse  ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  who 
of  us.  if  he  were  to  know  his  own  soul,  would  not  sec 
that  the  daily  restlessness  of  life,  the  wearing  uneasiness 
of  the  mind,  which  as  a  whole  brings  more  suffering  than 
acute  pains,  is  altogether  the  result  of  undisr.iplmcd  pas- 
sions, of  neglect  or  disobedience  of  God  ?  Our  discon- 
tents and  anxieties  have  their  origin  in  moral  evil.  The 
lines  of  suffering  on  almost  every  human  countenance 
have  been  deefjened,  if  not  traced  there,  by  unfaithfulness 
I  to  conscience,  by  departures  from  duty.  To  do  wrong 
I  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  suffering  :  no  wrong  deed  ever 
failed  to  brin^  it.  Those  sins  which  are  followed  by  no 
I>al|xible  fiain  arc  yet  terribly  avenged  even  in  this  life. 
They  abridge  our  capacity  of  happiness,  impair  our  relish 
for  innocent  i)Ieasure,  and  increase  our  sensibilit)'  to 
suflTering.  They  spoil  us  of  the  armour  of  a  pure  con- 
science and  of  trust  in  God,  without  which  we  are  naked 
amidst  hosts  of  foes,  and  are  Milnerable  by  all  the  changes 
I  of  life.  Thus»  to  do  wrong  is  to  inflict  the  surest  injur)- 
I  on  our  own  peace.  No  enemy  can  do  us  equal  harm  with 
what  we  do  ourselves  whenever  or  however  vre  violate  any 
moral  or  religious  obligatioa 

I  have  time  but  for  one  more  view  of  moral  evil  or  sin, 
showing  that  it  is  truly  the  greatest  evil,  It  is  this.  The 
miseries  of  disobedience  to  conscience  and  God  are  nrjt 
exhausted  in  this  life.     Sin  deser\-es,  calls  for,  and  will 
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bring  down  future,  greater  misery.  This  Christianity 
leaches,  and  this  nature  teaches.  Retribution  is  not  a 
new  doctrine  brought  by  Christ  into  the  world.  Though 
darkened  and  corrupted,  it  was  spread  ever\\vherc  before 
he  came.  It  carried  alarm  to  rude  nations  which  nothing 
on  earth  could  terrify.  It  mixed  with  all  the  false  re- 
ligions of  antiquity,  and  it  finds  a  response  now  in  every 
mind  not  perverted  by  sophistr)*.  That  we  shall  carry 
with  us  into  the  future  world  our  present  minds,  and  thai 
a  character  formed  in  opposition  to  our  highest  faculties 
and  to  the  will  of  God  will  produce  suffering  in  our  future 
beingj^these  are  truths,  in  wliich  revelation,  reason,  and 
conscience  remarkably  conspire. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  is  sometimes  ques- 
tioned. It  is  mainlained  by  some  among  us  that  punish- 
ment is  confined  to  the  present  stale ;  that  in  changing 
worlds  we  shall  change  our  characters  ;  that  moral  evil  is 
to  be  buried  with  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  this  opinion 
spreads  industriously,  and  as  it  tends  to  diminish  the 
dread  of  sin,  it  deserves  some  notice.  To  my  mind,  a 
more  irrational  doctrine  was  never  broached.  In  the  first 
place,  it  contradicts  all  our  e.xperience  of  the  nature  and 
laws  of  the  mind.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the 
mind  than  the  connection  of  its  successive  states.  Our 
present  knowledge,  thoughts,  feelings,  characters,  are  the 
results  of  former  impressions,  passions,  and  pursuits.  We 
are  this  moment  what  the  past  has  made  us;  and  to  sup- 
pose that  at  death  the  influences  of  our  whole  past  course 
are  to  cease  on  our  minds,  and  that  a  character  is  to  spring 
up  altogether  at  war  with  what  has  preceded  it,  is  to  sup- 
pose the  most  important  law  or  principle  of  the  mind  to 
be  violated,  is  to  destroy  all  analogy  between  the  present 
and  future,  and  to  substitute  for  experience  the  wildest 
dreams  of  fancy.  In  truth,  suth  a  sudden  revolution  in 
the  character  as  is  here  sup])0scd  seems  to  destroy  a  man's 
identity.  The  individual  thus  transformed  can  hardly 
seem  to  himself  or  to  others  the  same  being.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  creation  of  a  new  soul. 

Let  me  next  ask,  what  fact  can  be  adduced  in  proof  or 
illustration  of  the  power  ascribed  to  death  of  changing 
and  purifying  the  mind  ?  What  is  death?  It  is  the  dis- 
solution of  certain  Umbs  and  organs  by  which  the  soul 
now  acts.  But  these,  however  closely  connected  with  the 
mind,  arc  entirely  distinct  from  its  powers,  from  thought 
and  will,  from  conscience  and  affeciion.  Why  should  the 
last  grow  pure  from  the  dissolution  of  the  first  ?  Why 
shall  the  mind  put  on  a  new  character  by  lading  aside  the 
gross  instruments  through  which  it  now  ojKrates?  At 
death,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  eye,  and  the  ear  perish. 
But  they  often  perish  during  life ;  and  does  character 
change  with  them  ?  It  is  true  that  our  animal  appetites 
ore  weakened  and  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  decay  of 
the  bodily  organs  on  which  ihcy  depend.  But  our  deeper 
principles  of  action,  and  the  moral  com[ilcxion  of  the 
mind,  are  not  therefore  reversed.  It  often  happens  that 
the  sensualist,  broken  down  Ivy  disease  wliich  e.xcess  has 
induced,  comes  to  loathe  the  luxuries  tu  which  he  was 
once  enslaved  ;  but  do  his  selfishness,  his  low  habits  of 
thought,  his  insensibility  to  God,  decline  and  perish  wilh 
his  animal  desires?  Ixip  off  the  criminal's  hands  ;  does 
ihc  disposition  to  do  mischief  vanish  with  them  ?  When 
ihc  feet  mortify,  do  we  see  a  corresponding  mortification 
of  the  will  to  go  astray?  The  loss  of  sight  or  hearing 
is  a  jMirrial  death  ;  but  is  a  single  vice  plucked  from 
the  mind,  or  one  of  its  strong  passions  palsied,  by  this 
destruction  of  its  chief  cor|X)real  instruments? 


Again ;  the  idea  that  by  dying  or  changing  worlds  n 
man  may  be  made  better  or  virtuous,  shows  an  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  moral  goodness  or  virtue.  This  belongs 
to  free  beings  \  it  supposes  moral  liberty.  A  man  cannot 
be  made  virtuous  as  an  instrument  may  be  put  in  tune, 
by  a  foreign  hand,  by  an  outward  force.  Virtue  is  that  to 
which  the  man  himself  contributes.  It  is  the  fruit  of  ex- 
ertion. It  supposes  conquest  of  temptation.  It  cannot 
be  given  from  abroad  to  one  who  has  wasted  life  or 
steeped  himself  in  crime.  To  suppose  moral  goodness 
breathed  from  abroad  into  the  guilty  mind,  jusi  as  health 
may  be  imparled  to  a  sick  body,  is  to  overlook  the  dis- 
tinction between  corporeal  and  intellectual  natures,  and  to 
degrade  a  free  being  into  a  machine. 

I  will  only  add,  that  to  suppose  no  connection  to  exist 
between  the  present  and  the  future  character,  is  to  take 
away  the  use  of  the  present  state,  \N*hy  are  we  placed  in 
a  stale  of  discipline,  exposed  to  temptation,  encompassed 
with  suffering,  if,  without  dist  ipline  and  by  a  sovereign 
act  of  omnipotence,  we  are  all  of  us,  be  our  present  cha- 
raclers  which  they  may,  soon  and  suddenly  to  be  made 
perfect  in  virtue  and  perfect  in  happiness. 

Let  us  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  a  doctrine  so  irra- 
tional as  that  our  present  characters  do  not  follow  us  into 
a  future  world.  If  we  arc  to  live  again,  let  us  settle  it  as 
a  sure  fact,  that  wo  shall  carry  with  us  our  present  minds, 
such  as  we  now  make  them  ;  that  we  sliall  reap  good  or 
ill  according  to  their  imjirovement  or  corruption  ;  and,  of 
consequence,  that  every  act  which  affects  character  will 
reach  in  its  infiuence  beyond  the  grave,  and  have  a 
bearing  on  our  future  weal  or  woe.  We  are  now  framing 
our  future  lot.  He  who  does  a  bad  deed  says,  more 
strongly  than  words  can  utter,  **  I  cast  away  a  portion  ol 
future  good,  I  resolve  on  future  pain." 

I  proceed  now  to  an  iiiiportaiit  and  solemn  remark  in 
ilhistration  of  the  evil  of  sin.  It  is  plainly  implied  in 
Scripture  that  we  shall  suffer  much  more  from  sin,  evil 
tem|)ers,  irreligion,  in  the  future  world  than  wesuffer  here. 
This  is  one  main  distinction  between  the  two  states.  In 
the  present  world  sin  does  indeed  bring  with  it  many 
pains,  but  not  full  or  exact  retribution,  and  sometimes  it 
seems  crowned  with  prosperity ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is 
obvious.  The  present  world  is  a  state  for  the  formation 
of  character.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  state  of  trial,  where  we 
are  to  act  freely,  to  have  opportunities  of  wrong  as  well 
as  right  action,  and  to  become  virtuous  amidst  tempta 
tion.  Now  such  a  ]Jur]>ose  re(iuires  that  sin,  or  wrong 
doing,  should  not  regularly  and  infallibly  produce  its  fuB 
and  imiaediate  punishment.  For  suppose,  my  hearers, 
that  at  the  very  instant  of  a  bad  purpose  or  a  bad  deed  a 
sore  and  awful  penalty  were  unfailingly  to  light  upon  you  , 
would  this  be  consistent  with  trial  ?  Would  you  haw 
moral  freedom  ?  Would  you  not  live  under  compulsic»n? 
Who  would  do  wTong  if  judgment  were  to  come  like 
lightning  after  every  evil  tleed  ?  In  such  a  world  fear 
would  suspend  our  liberty  and  supersede  conscience 
Accordingly  sin,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  produces 
great  miserj',  is  still  left  to  compass  many  of  its  objects* 
often  to  prosper,  often  to  be  gain.  Vice,  bad  as  tl  is,  lias 
often  many  pleasures  in  its  train.  The  worst  men  partake 
equally  with  the  good  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  the 
harvest,  the  acronimodations  and  improvements  of  eivi 
lised  life,  and  son:ielimes  accumulate  more  largely  outward 
goods.  And  thus  sin  has  its  pleasures,  and  esca|>cs  many 
of  its  natural  and  proper  fruits.  We  live  in  a  world  where, 
if  we  please,  we  may  forget  ourselves,  may  delude  our 
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selves,  may  intoxicate  our  minds  with  false  hopes,  and 
may  find  for  a  time  a  deceitful  joy  in  an  evil  course.  In 
this  respect  the  future  will  differ  from  the  present  world. 
After  death,  character  will  produce  its  full  effect  Accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  the  colour  of  our  future  existence 
Will  be  wholly  determined  by  the  habits  and  principles 
which  we  cnrry  into  it.  The  rircumsianccs  which  in  this 
life  prevent  vice,  sin,  wrong-doing,  from  inflicting  pain, 
will  not  oi>erate  hereafter.  There  the  evil  mind  will  be 
exposed  to  its  own  terrible  agency,  and  nothing,  nothing 
win  interfere  between  the  transgressor  and  his  own 
awakened  conscience.  I  ask  you  to  pause  and  weigh  this 
disiinctron  between  the  present  and  future.  In  the  present 
life  we  have,  as  I  have  said,  the  means  of  escaping, 
amusing,  and  forgetting  ourselves.  Once  in  the  course  of 
every  daily  revolution  of  the  sun  we  all  of  us  find  refuge, 
and  many  a  long  refuge,  in  sleep ;  and  he  who  has  lived 
without  (lod,  and  in  violation  of  his  duty,  hears  not  for 
hours  a  whisper  of  the  monitor  within.  But  sleep  is  a 
function  of  our  i>resent  animal  frame,  and  let  not  the 
transgressor  anticipate  this  boon  in  the  world  of  retribu- 
tion before  him.  It  may  be,  and  he  hns  reason  to  fenr, 
that  in  that  state  repose  will  not  weigh  down  his  eyelids, 
that  conscience  will  not  shimber  there,  that  night  and  day 
the  s:ime  reproaching  voice  is  to  cry  within,  that  unre- 
penled  sin  will  fasten  with  unrelaxing  grasp  on  the 
ever-waking  soul.  What  an  immense  change  in  condition 
would  the  removal  of  this  single  alleviation  of  suffering 
produce  ? 

Again :  in  the  present  state  how  many  pleasant  sights, 
scenes,  voices,  motions,  draw  us  from  ourselves  ;  and  he 
who  has  done  wrong,  how  easily  may  he  forget  it,  ])erhaps 
mock  at  i(,  under  the  bright  light  of  this  sun,  on  this  fair 
tartb,  at  the  table  of  luxury,  and  amidst  cheerful  associates. 
In  the  state  of  retribution  he  who  has  abused  the  [present 
state  will  find  no  such  means  of  escaping  the  wages  of 
sin.  The  precise  mode  in  which  such  a  man  is  to  exist 
hereafter  I  know  not.  But  I  know  that  it  will  offer 
nothing  to  amuse  him,  to  dissipate  thought,  to  turn  him 
away  from  himsi*lf ;  nothing  to  which  he  can  fly  for  refuge 
from  the  inward  penalties  of  transgression. 

In  the  present  life^  I  have  said,  the  outward  creation, 
by  iis  interesting  objects,  draws  the  evil  man  from  himself. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that,  in  the  future,  the  whole 
creation  will  through  sin  be  turned  into  a  source  of  suffer- 
ing, and  will  ])eq)etually  throw  hack  the  evil  mind  on  its 
own  transgressions.  I  can  briefly  state  the  reflections 
which  lead  to  this  anticipation.  The  Scriptures  strongly 
imply,  if  not  positively  teach,  that  in  the  future  life  we 
shall  exist  in  connection  with  some  material  frame  ;  and 
the  doctrine  is  sustained  by  reason  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be 
thought  that,  in  a  creation  which  is  marked  by  gradual 
change  and  progress,  we  should  make  at  once  the  mighty 
transiuon  from  our  present  state  into  a  purely  spiritual  or 
unembodied  existence.  Now,  in  the  present  state,  we 
find  that  the  mind  has  an  immense  power  over  the  body, 
and,  when  diseased,  often  communicates  disease  to  its 
sympathising  companion.  I  believe  that,  in  the  future 
state,  the  mind  will  have  this  power  of  conforming  its  out- 
ward frame  to  itself  incomparably  more  than  here.  We 
must  never  forget  that  in  that  world  mind  or  character  is  to 
exert  an  all-powerful  sway  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  rational 
to  believe  that  the  corrupt  and  deformed  mind,  which 
wants  moral  goodness,  or  a  spirit  of  concord  with  God 
and  with  the  universe,  will  create  for  itself,  as  its  fit 
dwelling,  a  deformed  body,  which  will  also  want  concord 


or  harmony  with  all  things  around  it  Suppose  this  to 
exist,  and  the  whole  creation  which  now  amuses  may 
become  an  instrument  of  suffering,  fixing  the  soul  with 
a  more  harrowing  consciousness  on  itself.  You  know 
that  even  now,  in  consequence  of  certain  derangements 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  beautiful  light  gives  acute 
pain,  and  sounds  which  once  delighted  us  become  shrill 
and  distressing.  How  often  this  excessive  irritableness 
of  the  body  has  its  origin  in  moral  disorders,  perhaps 
few  of  us  suspect.  I  apprehend,  indeed,  that  we  should 
be  all  amazed  were  we  to  learn  to  what  extent  the  body 
is  continually  incapacitated  for  enjoyment  and  made 
susceptible  of  suffering,  by  sins  of  the  heart  and  life. 
'I'hat  delicate  part  of  our  organisation  on  which  sensi- 
bility, pain,  and  pleasure  depend,  is,  I  believe,  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  touch  of  moral  evil.  How  easily,  then,  may 
the  mind  hereafter  frame  the  future  body  according  to 
itself,  so  that,  in  proportion  to  its  vice,  it  will  receive 
through  its  organs  and  senses  impressions  of  gloom 
which  it  will  feel  to  be  the  nattiral  productions  of  its 
own  depravity,  and  which  will  in  this  way  give  a  terrible 
energy  to  conscience  1  For  myself,  I  see  no  need  of  a 
local  hell  for  the  sinner  after  death.  When  I  reflect  how, 
in  the  present  world,  a  guilty  mind  h.ns  jfower  to  deform 
the  countenance,  to  undermine  hcahh,  to  poison  plea- 
sure, to  darken  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature,  to  turn 
prosperity  into  a  curse,  I  can  easily  understand  how,  in 
the  world  to  come,  sin,  working  i^-ithout  obstruction 
according  to  its  own  nature,  should  spread  the  gloom 
of  a  dungeon  over  the  whole  creation,  and  wherever  it 
goes  should  turn  the  universe  into  a  hell. 

In  these  remarks  I  presume  not  to  be  the  prophet  of 
the  future  world.  I  only  wish  you  to  feel  how  terrible 
sin  is  hereafter  to  work  its  own  miser)',  and  how  f;dse 
and  dangerous  it  is  to  argue  from  your  present  power  of 
escaping  its  consequences,  that  you  may  escape  them  in 
the  life  to  come.  Let  each  of  us  be  assuretl  that  by 
abusing  this  world  we  shall  not  earn  a  better.  The 
Scriptures  announce  a  state  of  more  exact  and  rigorous 
retribution  than  the  present.  I>et  this  Irmh  sink  into 
our  hearts.  It  shows  us  what  I  have  aimed  to  establish, 
that  to  do  wrong  is  to  incur  the  greatest  of  calamities, 
that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils.  May  I  not  say  that  nothing 
else  deserves  the  name?  No  other  ev\\  will  fallow  us 
beyond  the  grave.  Poverty,  disease,  the  world's  scorn, 
the  pain  of  bereaved  affection,  these  cease  at  the  grave. 
The  purified  spirit  lays  down  there  every  burden.  One 
and  only  one  evil  can  be  carried  from  this  world  to  the 
next,  and  that  is  the  evil  within  us,  moral  evil,  guilt, 
crime,  ungoverned  passion,  the  depraved  mind,  the  me- 
mory of  a  wasted  or  ill-spent  life,  the  character  which  has 
grown  up  under  neglect  of  God's  voice  in  the  soul  and 
in  his  word.  This,  this  will  go  with  us  to  stamp  itself  on 
our  future  frames,  to  darken  our  future  being,  to  separate 
us  like  an  impassable  gulf  from  our  Creator  and  from 
pure  and  happy  beings,  to  he  as  a  consuming  fire  and  an 
undying  worm. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  moral  e\'il, 
or  of  wrong-doing,  in  the  world  to  come.  How  long 
they  will  endure  I  know  not.  Whether  they  will  issue  in 
the  reformation  and  happiness  of  the  sufferer,  or  will 
terminate  in  the  extinction  of  his  conscious  being,  is  a 
question  on  which  Scripture  throws  no  clear  light. 
Plausible  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
both  these  doctrines.  On  this  and  on  other  points 
revelation  airas  not  to  give  precise  information,  but  to 
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IMMORTALITY'. 
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i£iEi&'.r  ami  i&  a  'lorSit  jdt.  hie  rwer  xz  ar  logrii'  r:ix:^=i:  cr  a  t^s  cscocefr,  that 

Mt  am.  -XL  3ik  ^b'^jizrie  a  so  firB^thcs.  if  I  car.  x  has  3:*v  ajc:cLZL^=^ed  xs  -vb:te  pcrriise.  reached  its 

j%iiDr  cumutri^n:   ^'  imzzcnalxT  :   aad   I   hase  rxc^^s  bcc=c.  a^^i  ca^  Tacii  3i  icisr  :r  rigber  s:aa.     Cfci  the 

Tha  I  m£T  ^',  -TTTW  ^7  jEiJviziA  tTaz  this  greai  muh  is  aJ£o  cccrarr.  oer  cccrktScc  ^f  X5  r^£s:<zrres  2s  esiszed  :  vc 

a    <ar.a:e  <£  sansrs :    ^^zaa  reaaoc   lixiQ^  in^abGe  10  cisceia  cure  cc  xs  a;=XT  z;  u£  =:kexbi2s£«e  istc& 

rgtf  iSr  JL  «  accords  «h  and  adopcs  ii :   that  s  is  ^eaoe  of  xs  A-rS-r     1=  er^-y  st^  :c  ^  pFC^icss  we  see 

vricex  a::ae  21  Gccfiword  aad  in  the  socL     It  is  ^^Vy  a  ae«  -^r-JoF  pTvr  arc  ±ie  ;«eO£^  :c  ::uc^0- aoqoire- 

labccal  :o  n:;yrT  chaz  it  tarn  vas  made  »  izuaxiaiitT.  ct*^^--^     Sr*.  vbsi  a  p^re  x=ii  JrS'-i'~r*  caiad  has   made 

the  marks  <JL  t^3  desdz3a30ci  viH  be  iccnd  is  his  x^s^  srcEkr  freai  sacr:5ae  ;c  inxh  and  drrj.  has  masiics££d  its 

consrirrScp,  vd&  xrxi  these  marks  «iZ  ^rov  s=rcc^er  ia  asac^=ke:x  ^  0-:o  aad  sa=;  ^  s-Trr'a*  irii^Sw  «e  do  not 

proportioD  to  ce  ;:nxiudisg  oc  his  tof^'-rys     I  -v^rcik:  iieeL  as  if  d>e  vb^ue  e-trrr  cc'  T^rtxK:4ss  ptrac^ile  vcze 

shcnr  dui  ihis  fijwTTaTwo  prores  ^^  cbat  :be  t^'^t^--^^  nov  pes  forth,  as  if  rrte  seas=ne   cc  esoeGoue   were 

of  TeFdatioD  in  rc^ini  to  a  tiiniie  ^  5nds  a  sctqd£  *e-  £ed.  as  ::'  tbe  =;i=nKC  ^'^-lia-  were  d:  a-  b^Tie.  aad  hence- 

spoi^e  in  ocr  own  camzc.  fcrr:  :b*  5.:cl  ^.ixLtd  :cilj  r-geii  iSciiL     We  feeiL  oa  the 

This  topac  is  the  nKfe  i=:pc^xar-i   '&c*~3"??c   :o-    sccie  cccrarr.  ij^^a:  vrrze   rx  iZzsrs:*::*  =i5;rs  le^Mestishes  in- 

men  there  seeoi  to  be  af  ctciarsnces  in  nai:zne  ---f^-p-r-'-  seid  :c  ^j^— 5  hs  Ire :  iho;  tjj=  ; — ^L.  bj  r*iseverarx:e 

aKe  to  immoctaliry.     To  r:^T7y,  the  cC'Csca:u  cc-eTazkrc  ^  wc-Z-i>:cr^  i^scra:  cc  s~V~;u  =1.:  a  ""irt'-jr:^^!  tame^ 

of  decay  -a  all  the  weeks  «  creuioa  the  dissoCsixo  cc  ness.  is  abie  ::  c:oceiTc  :c  ^^^  drziei.  is  axaoed  Ux  a 

iH  i-e  forxi  ofi  arr*^.!^   and  Te;geiabwe  oar^re.  pves  a  nic-uer  d-irr::;.  arrid  p*: «?  'Hiia  t^z*dtz:zi  r;  charhr.      The 

:>^"r::g  as  if  desci^xiSca  were  ihe  law  10  which  wt  i=?d  ttir>i_  c^  ^:c:^  ::r»-iri-  d:es  3:c  reach  ic:s;::rTaoun:^W 

aii  bei=^  are  ».-bwxed.  jrsco-walii.  cc:  Jearrii  ncre  azd  —'Zct  ir.t  'ro=:td1rs<-nes> 

Ii  hii  c^en  be^n  said  by  O^e  soejoc.  that  d:e  rj^ie  cc  ct  iis  rower,  aad  :c  the  rin^e  ::c  wh>ch  k  was  cieazed. 
casses   cc  ledcg   are   ilocx   perpe^.n^  thai   all  the   £%-  Lei  =je  rt*£ce  thji  :cctc   n  azjccber  l:£h:-  which  may 

driff%e,'i  whicii  ccd^ise  tbers  are  ddc»::Ded  to  c*ri^h-  ii^c^  erein  r>:ct  =cr:c£*7  ic-e  c.'-rasc  :c  the  mice   with 

Srjw  I  i^m  tha:  the  tswe  we  ki>crw  c<  the  mind,  the  rae  Dc-r^pesc  rcrd-xdicc^  :c"  riiit:^-.     My   =>caiun^  may 

zz^xt  Tt  se^  reaioc  to  rysr^-^ziaa  h  n-rca  the  ar™i£l  besc  Se  occvcyei.  "ry  rtvertr"-;  ::  th-e  rree.     We  coasider 

ar^-  '•Tit'iihie  races  which  ^^c^w  aad  decay  arc-ur>i   .:>:  the  tree  as  ^viz:^  ir:?wered  :i5  h-cheiC  c-urrcee   when  :t 

ltA  t*-ic  :z.  zs  Terr  =ar-re  »e  see  reascc  sor  eaecs^chs^  yields  a  zarzicSiAZ  xnzr^     We  _'cii£  cc   its  r«cxtectx>n  by 

X  rr-.rsL  t.re  ^c^rrcr*.!  ^-w  .:/  descr^ccJcc     To  this  jocr.t  a  fjEed.  rostrre-  Citzzizt  rrccj^c-      Tr^c  ci^nd.  however. 

I  rj-.-w  lit  yj^^  i"^j-r:c-  hi  j^rc-cccticc:  tc-   cis   hzTrcvtcijcc^    'rercccaes    cocxsciojs 

'♦^'^s^-  *t  >:•:«  n^zrvi  ::j  cc  the  i:ir>}i.  we  do  iaieed  u-a  hs  rerfecocc  r.csiscs  -cc  in  t\irz-  tceschi^ed  enects. 

***  *^^ -'"=!£  <•  ":irrg:s^  dfzayirx.   pasir^  away  ;   ard  rh:<  h:  exact  acji  d=dr=-i  i::i:c:cz.=-:5..  c-ct  in  an  on^«a', 

«■>  ^^'.^^sec  art  w*  i^  reas-cci  tiroci  acuk:^*'  or  resesnc-^asce,  creitire.  -.:r/ccc£:^iixe  e-ercy.  ^'tjiz't.  pc^ds  new  products. 

r>^c  X  .•*   :rx  »:ocerfc^  th*:  the  cisso^-ctioa  c«   all  the  which  carries   -    intc   r^ew   deJds  c-:   --h:«Jiht   aad    new 

'a7L-.ae«3  y.rski  cc  Eaaa=T  ih.:txi  seec  to  us  to  jZjjCizrjCii:  eoorts  tor  rtlipcc.  arid  h — j"-:t>       TrJiS  tr-ih.  iadeexl  is 

'-'"-='  '-'*-  '>^^snf-:Ztjr^     B_t  we  CTzrJ:ci  the  discsc::.;^!?  so  obvxsjs^  that  e^n  the  .-ciiic  inc-jTe-i  may  disceiTi  :z. 

rjtZMte^  r-sn^  a=*i  m:r*i ;  acid  these  are  so  haaaeEie  as  You  ail  teei   iha:   the   rt-csc    ;«::r:'tv-t  ruir-d  is   n-:.:  tha: 

v*  y^rji  '^  -iiririr.  •^txKJic  ccociaaion.     I^d  zr,<  join:  which  wc<ts  ir.  a  rce<crrce-d  wc>.  <Tj:r.  thinks  and  ac:< 

'js.  wx:jt  X  -hew  o«:=i..r>:^-  acc^ccdin^  to  7cescr.':^d  r-'.-cs^  :■-:  :h^  wh:-ch  has  a  s.  rinj: 
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of  action  in  itself,  which  combines  anew  the  knowledge 
received  from  other  minds,  which  explores  its  hidden 
and  multiplied  relations,  and  gives  it  forth  in  fresh  and 
higher  forms.  The  perfection  of  the  tree,  then,  lies  in  a 
precise  or  definite  product.  That  of  the  mind  lies  in 
an  indefinite  and  boundless  energy.  The  first  implies 
limits.  To  set  limits  to  the  mind  would  destroy  that 
original  power  in  which  its  |Kifection  consists.  Here, 
iht-n,  we  observe  a  distinction  between  material  forms 
and  the  mind  ;  and  from  the  destruction  of  the  first, 
which,  as  we  see,  attain  perfection  and  fulfil  their  purpose 
in  a  limited  duration,  we  cannot  argue  to  the  destruction 
of  the  last,  which  plainly  possesses  the  capacity  of  a 
progress  without  end 

II.  We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast  between  the 
mind  and  material  fonns.  The  latter,  we  have  seen,  by 
dieir  nature  have  bounds.  The  tree  in  a  short  time,  and 
by  rising  and  spreading  a  short  distance,  accomplishes  its 
end.  I  now  add  that  the  system  of  nature  to  which  the 
tree  belongs,  requires  that  it  should  stop  where  it  does. 
Were  it  to  grow  for  ever,  it  would  be  an  infinite  inis^chief. 
A  single  plant,  endued  with  the  |>nnciple  of  unlimitcti 
expansion,  would  in  the  progress  of  centuries  overshadow 
nations  and  exclude  every  other  growth,  would  exhaust 
the  earth's  whole  fertility.  Material  forms,  then,  must 
have  narrow  bounds,  and  their  usefulness  requires  that 
their  life  and  growth  should  often  be  arrested  even  before 
reaching  the  limits  prescribed  by  nature.  13ut  the  in- 
definite exijansion  of  the  mind,  instead  of  warring  with 
and  counteracting  the  system  of  creation,  harmonises 
with  and  perfects  it  One  tree,  should  it  grow  for  ever, 
would  exclude  other  forms  of  vegetable  life.  One  mind, 
in  proportion  to  its  expansion,  awakens  and  in  a  sense 
creates  other  minds.  It  multi|)lies  instead  of  exhausting 
the  nutriment  which  other  understandings  need.  A 
mind,  ihe  more  it  has  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  the 
more  it  spreads  life  and  power  around  it.  It  is  an  ever- 
enlarging  source  of  thought  and  love.  Ix-t  me  here  add 
th.it  the  mind,  by  unlimited  growth,  not  only  yields  a 
greater  amount  of  good  to  other  beings,  but  it  prorlnccs 
continually  new  forms  of  good.  This  is  an  important 
distinclioa  Were  the  tree  to  spread  indefinitely,  it 
would  abound  more  in  fruit,  but  in  fruit  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and,  by  excluding  every  other  growth,  it  would 
destroy  the  variety  of  products  which  now  contribute  to 
health  and  enjoyment.  But  the  mind  in  its  progress  is 
perpetually  yielding  new  fruits,  new  forms  of  thought  and 
virtue  and  sanctity.  It  always  contains  within  itself  the 
germs  of  higher  influences  than  it  has  ever  put  forth,  the 
buds  of  fruits  which  it  has  never  borne.  Thus  the  very 
reason  which  retiuires  the  limitation  of  material  forms — I 
mean  the  good  of  the  whole  sjstem — seems  to  ret^uire 
the  unlimited  growth  of  mind. 

III.  Another  distinction  between  material  forms  and 
the  mind  is,  that  to  the  former  destruction  is  no  loss. 
They  exist  for  others  wholly,  in  no  degree  for  themselves; 
and  others  only  can  sorrow  for  their  fall.  The  mind,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  deep  interest  in  its  own  existence. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable.  To  the  animal,  the  jinst 
is  a  blank,  and  so  is  the  future.  The  present  is  ever)'- 
thing.  But  to  the  mind  the  present  is  comparatively 
nothing.  Its  great  sources  of  happiness  are  memor)'  and 
hope.  It  has  power  over  the  past,  not  only  the  power  of 
recalling  it,  but  of  turning  to  good  all  its  experience,  its 
errors  and  suflTerings  as   well    as  its  successes.      It  has 


power  over  the  future,  not  only  the  power  of  anticipating 
it,  but  of  bringing  the  present  to  bear  upon  it,  and  of 
sowing  for  it  the  seeds  of  a  golden  harvest  To  a  mind 
capable  of  thus  connecting  itself  with  all  duration,  of 
spreading  itself  through  times  past  and  to  come,  existence 
becomes  infinitely  dear,  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of 
observation,  its  interest  in  its  own  being  increases  with 
its  progress  in  i>ower  and  virtue.  An  improved  mind 
understands  the  greatness  of  its  own  nature,  and  the 
worth  of  existence,  as  these  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
unimproved.  The  thought  oi  its  own  destruction  sug- 
gests to  it  an  extent  of  ruin  which  the  latter  cannot 
comprehend.  The  thought  of  such  faculties  as  reason, 
conscience,  and  moral  will  being  extinguished, — of  i>owers 
akin  to  the  divine  energy  being  annihilated  by  their 
Author, — of  truth  and  virtue,  those  images  of  God,  beijig 
blotted  out, — of  progress  towards  perfection  being  broken 
off  almost  at  its  beginning, ^this  is  a  thought  fitted  to 
overwhelm  a  mind  in  which  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
spiritual  nature  is  in  a  good  degree  unfolded.  In  other 
words,  the  more  the  mind  is  true  to  itself  and  to  flod, 
the  more  it  clings  to  existence,  the  more  it  shrinks  from 
extinction  as  an  infinite  loss.  Would  not  its  destruction, 
then,  be  a  ver>'  different  thing  from  the  destruction  of 
material  beings,  and  does  the  latter  furnish  an  analog)'  or 
presumption  in  support  of  the  former?  To  me,  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  mind  thirsts  for  continued  being 
just  in  proportion  as  it  obeys  the  will  of  its  Maker,  is  a 
proof,  next  to  irresistible,  oi  its  being  destined  by  Him 
for  immortality. 

IV.  l>et  me  add  one  more  distinction  between  the 
mind  and  material  forms.  I  return  to  the  tree.  We 
speak  of  the  tree  as  destroyed.  We  say  that  destruction 
is  the  order  of  ruiture,  and  some  say  thai  man  must  not 
hope  to  escape  the  universal  law.  Now  we  deceive  our- 
s<^lves  m  this  use  of  words.  There  is  in  reality  no 
destruction  in  the  material  world.  True,  the  tree  Ls 
resolved  into  its  elements.  But  its  elements  survive,  and, 
still  more,  they  sun-ive  to  filful  the  same  end  which  they 
before  accomplished.  Not  a  power  of  nature  is  lost. 
The  particles  of  the  decayed  tree  are  only  left  at  liberty 
to  form  new,  ^)erhaps  more  beautiful  and  useful  combi- 
nations. They  may  shoot  up  into  more  luxuriant  foli;ige, 
or  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  highest  animals.  But 
were  mind  to  perish,  there  would  be  absolute,  irretriev- 
able destruction;  for  mind,  from  its  nature,  is  something 
individual,  an  uncompoundcd  essence,  which  cannot  be 
broken  into  jxirts  and  enter  into  union  with  other  minds. 
I  am  myself,  and  can  become  no  other  tniing.  My 
experience,  my  history,  cannot  become  my  neighl>our's. 
My  consciousness,  my  memory,  my  interest  in  my  jxist 
life,  my  affections,  cannot  be  transferred.  If  in  any 
instance  I  ha\'e  withstood  temptation,  and  through  such 
resistance  have  acquired  power  over  myself  and  a  claim 
to  the  approbation  of  my  fellow-beings,  this  resistance, 
this  power,  this  claim,  are  my  own ;  I  cannot  make  iheni 
another's.  I  can  give  away  my  property,  my  limbs  ;  but 
that  which  makes  myself— in  other  words,  my  conscious- 
ness, my  recollections,  my  feelings,  my  Iiopes — these  can 
never  become  parts  of  another  mind.  In  the  extinction 
of  a  thinking,  moral  being,  who  has  gained  truth  and 
virtue,  there  would  be  an  absolute  destruction.  This 
event  would  not  be  as  the  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  a 
transfer  of  light  to  new  regions  ;  but  a  quenching  of  the 
light  It  would  be  a  ruin  such  as  nature  nowhere  exhibits, 
a  ruin  of  what  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  out- 
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ward  universe,  and  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred  from 
any  of  the  changes  of  the  material  world. 

I  am  aware  that  views  of  this  nature,  intended  to  show 
us  that  immortality  is  impressed  on  the  soul  itself,  fail  to 
produce  conviction  from  various  causes.  There  are  not 
a  few  who  are  so  accustomed  to  look  on  the  errors  and 
rrimes  of  society,  that  human  nature  seems  to  them 
little  raised  above  the  brutal ;  and  they  hear,  with  a  secret 
incredulity,  of  those  distinctions  and  capacities  of  the 
mind  which  point  to  its  perpetual  existence.  To  such 
men  I  might  say  that  it  is  a  vicious  propensity  which 
leads  them  to  fasten  continually  and  exclusively  on  the 
sins  of  human  nature;  just  as  it  is  criminal  to  fix  the 
thoughts  perpetually  on  the  miseries  of  human  life,  and 
to  see  nothing  but  evil  in  the  order  of  creation  and  the 
providence  of  Clod.  But,  passing  over  this,  I  allow  that 
human  nature  abounds  in  crime.  But  this  does  not 
destroy  my  conviction  of  its  greatness  and  immortality.  I 
say  that  I  see  in  crime  itself  the  proofs  of  human  great- 
ness and  of  an  immortal  nature.  The  position  may  seem 
extravagant,  but  it  may  be  fully  sustained. 

I  ask  you  first  to  consider  what  is  implied  in  crime. 
Consider  in  what  it  originates.  It  has  its  origin  in  the 
noblest  principle  that  can  belong  to  any  being ;  I  mean» 
in  moral  freedom.  There  can  be  no  crime  without 
liberty  of  action,  without  moral  power.  Were  man  a 
machine,  were  he  a  mere  creature  of  sensation  and  im- 
pulse, like  the  brute,  he  could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  only 
befause  he  has  the  faculties  of  reason  and  conscience, 
and  a  power  over  himself,  that  he  is  capable  of  contract- 
ing guilt  Thus,  great  guilt  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the 
high  endowments  of  the  soul 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  whence  tt 
is  that  man  sins.  He  sins  by  being  exposed  to  temptation. 
Now  the  great  design  of  temptation  plainly  is  that  the 
soul,  by  withstanding  it,  should  gain  strength,  should 
make  progress,  should  become  a  proper  object  of  divine 
reward.  That  is,  man  sins  through  an  exposure  which  is 
designed  to  carry  him  forward  to  perfection  ;  so  that  the 
cause  of  his  guilt  points  to  a  continued  and  improved 
existence 

Tn  the  next  place,  I  say  that  guilt  has  a  peculiar  con- 
sciousness belonging  to  it  which  speaks  strongly  of  a 
future  life.  It  carries  with  it  intimations  of  retribution. 
Its  natural  associate  is  fear.  The  connection  of  misery 
with  crime  is  anticipated  by  a  kind  of  moral  instinct ;  and 
the  very  circumstance  that  the  unprincipled  man  some- 
limes  escapes  present  suffering,  suggests  more  strongly  a 
future  state,  where  this  apparent  injustice  will  be  redressed, 
and  where  present  prosperity  will  become  an  aggravation 
of  woe.  Guilt  sometimes  speaks  of  a  future  state  even  in 
louder  and  more  solemn  tones  than  virtue.  It  has  been 
known  to  overwhelm  the  spirit  with  terrible  forebodings, 
and  has  found  through  its  presentiments  the  hell  which 
it  feared.  Thus  guilt  <]oes  not  destroy,  but  corroborates, 
the  proofs  contained  in  the  soul  itself  of  its  own  future 
being. 

I-et  me  add  one  more  thought.  The  sins  which  abound 
in  the  world,  and  which  are  so  often  adduced  to  chill  our 
belief  in  the  capacities  and  vast  prospects  of  human 
nature,  serve  to  place  in  stronger  relief,  :ind  in  brighter 
light,  the  examples  of  piety  and  virtue  which  all  must 
acknowledge  arc  to  be  found  among  the  guilty  multitude. 
A  mind  which  in  such  a  world,  amidst  so  many  corrupt- 
ing influences,  holds  fast  to  truth,  duly,  and  (Jod,  is  a 
noiilcr  mind  than  any  which   could  be  formed  in  the 


absence  of  such  temptation.  Thus  the  great  sinfulnessof  the 
world  makes  the  virtue  which  exists  in  it  more  glorious  ; 
and  the  very  struggles  which  the  good  man  has  to  main- 
tain with  its  allurements  and  persecutions,  prepare  htm 
for  a  brighter  reward  To  me,  such  views  are  singularly 
interesting  and  encouraging.  I  delight  to  behold  the 
testimony  which  sin  itself  furnishes  to  man's  greatness 
and  immortality.  I  indeed  sec  great  guilt  on  earth  ;  but 
I  see  it  giving  occasion  to  great  moral  strength,  and  to 
singular  devotion  and  \'irtue  in  the  good,  and  thus 
throwing  on  human  nature  a  lustre  which  more  than 
compensates  for  its  own  deformity.  I  do  not  shut  my 
eyes  on  the  guilt  of  my  raca  I  sec,  in  history,  human 
malignity  so  aggravated,  so  unrelenting,  as  even  to  pursue 
with  torture,  and  to  doom  to  the  most  agonising  death. 
the  best  of  human  beings.  But  when  I  see  these  beings 
unmoved  by  torture  ;  meek  and  calm,  and  forgiving  in 
their  agonies;  superior  to  death,  and  never  so  glorious  as 
in  the  last  hour, — I  forget  the  guilt  which  persecutes 
them,  in  my  admiration  of  their  virtue.  In  their  sublime 
constancy,  I  see  a  testimony  to  the  worth  and  immortality 
of  human  nature  that  outweighs  the  wickedness  of  which 
they  sccni  to  be  the  victims;  and  I  feel  an  assurance. 
which  nothing  can  wrest  from  me,  that  the  godlike  virtue 
which  has  thus  been  driven  from  earth  will  find  a  home, 
an  everlasting  home,  in  its  native  heaven.  Thus  sin  itself 
becomes  a  witness  to  the  future  life  of  man. 

I  have  thus,  my  hearers,  endca%'ourcd  to  show  that  our 
nature,  the  more  it  is  inquired  into,  discovers  more  clearly 
ihe  impress  of  immortality.  I  do  not  mean  that  this 
evidence  supersedes  all  other.  From  its  very  nature,  it 
can  only  be  understood  thoroughly  by  improved  and 
purified  minds.  The  proof  of  immortality,  which  is 
suited  to  all  understandings,  is  found  in  the  Gosi>el, 
sealed  by  the  blood  and  confirmed  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  But  this,  I  think,  is  made  more  impressive  by  a 
demonstration  of  its  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
nature.  'J'o  me,  nature  and  rcvelarion  speak  with  one 
voice  on  the  great  theme  of  man's  future  being.  I-ct  not 
their  joint  witness  be  unheard 

How  full,  how  bright,  are  the  evidences  of  this  gr. 
truth !  How  weak  are  the  common  arguments  wh 
scepticism  arrays  against  Jt  \  To  me,  there  is  but  ( 
objection  against  immortality,  if  objection  it  may 
called,  and  this  arises  from  the  very  greatness  of 
truth.  My  mind  sometimes  sinks  under  its  weight,  is  lost 
in  its  immensity;  I  scarcely  dare  believe  that  such  a  good 
is  placed  within  my  reach.  When  I  think  of  myself  as 
existing  through  all  future  ages,  as  sur\*iving  this  earth 
and  that  sky,  as  exempted  from  every  imijcrfection  and 
error  of  my  present  being,  as  clothed  with  an  angel's 
glory,  as  comprehending  with  my  intellect  and  embraci 
in  my  affections  an  extent  of  creation  compared  wi 
which  the  earth  is  a  jjoint ;  when  I  think  of  myself 
looking  on  the  outward  universe  with  an  organ  of  nsion 
that  will  reveal  to  me  a  beauty  and  harmony  and  order 
not  now  imagined,  and  as  having  an  access  to  the  ralnds 
of  the  wise  and  good  which  will  make  them  in  a  sense 
my  own ;  when  I  think  of  myself  as  forming  friendshi 
with  innumerable  beings  of  rich  and  various  intellect  and 
of  the  noblest  virtue,  as  introduced  to  the  society  of 
heaven,  as  meeting  there  the  great  and  excellent  of 
whom  I  have  read  in  histor)-;  as  joined  with  **  the  j 
made  perfect "  in  an  ever-enlarging  ministry  of  bcncv 
Icncc,  as  conversing  with  Jesus  Christ  with  the  farailiari 
of  friendship,  and   csjiecially   as   having   an  iromcdiai 
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intercourse  with  God,  such  as  the  closest  intimacies  of 
earth  dimly  shadow  forth;  when  this  thought  of  my  future 
being  comes  to  me,  whilst  I  hope,  I  also  fear;  the 
blessedness  seems  too  great ;  the  consciousness  of  present 
weakness  and  un worthiness  is  almost  loo  strong  for  hope. 
But  when  in  this  frame  of  mind  I  look  round  on  the 
creation,  and  see  there  the  marks  of  an  omnipotent 
goodness,  to  which  nothing  is  impossible,  and  from  which 
ever)'thing  may  be  hot)ed ;  when  1  see  around  me  the 
proofs  of  an  Infinite  Father  who  must  desire  the  per- 
petual progress  of  his  inlelleciual  offspring;  when  1  look 
next  at  the  human  mind,  and  see  what  ])Owers  a  few  years 
have  unfolded,  and  discern  in  it  the  capacity  of  everlast- 
ing imjirovement;  and  esperi.illy  when  I  look  at  Jesus, 
the  conqueror  of  death,  tlie  !ieir  of  immorlahty,  who  has 
gone  as  the  forerunner  of  mankind  into  the  niansions  of 
light  and  [lurity,  I  can  and  do  admit  the  almost  over- 
powering thought  of  the  everlasting  life,  growth,  felicity  of 
the  human  soul, 

'I'o  each  of  us,  my  friends,  is  this  felicity  offered  ;  a 
good  which  turns  to  darkness  and  worthlcssnes.s  the 
splendour  and  excellence  of  the  most  favoured  lot  on 
earth.  I  say  it  is  offered.  It  cannot  be  forced  on  us; 
from  its  nature,  it  must  be  won.  Immortal  happiness  is 
nothing  more  than  tfie  unfolding  of  our  own  minds,  the 


full,  bright  exercise  of  our  best  powers;  and  these  powers 
are  never  to  be  unfolded  here  or  hereafter,  but  through 
our  own  free  exertion.  To  anticipate  a  higher  existence 
whilst  we  ncglcf.t  our  own  souls,  is  a  delusion  on  which 
reason  frowns  no  less  than  revelation.  Dream  not  of  a 
heaven  into  which  you  may  enter,  live  here  as  yon 
may. 

To  such  as  waste  the  present  stale  the  future  will  not, 
cannot  bring  happiness.  There  is  no  concord  between 
ihem  and  that  world  of  purity.  A  human  being  who  has 
lived  without  (jod,  and  without  self  improvement,  can  no 
more  enjoy  Heaven  than  a  mouldering  body,  Ufled  from 
the  tomb  and  placed  amidst  beautiful  prosfjects,  can 
enjoy  the  li^ht  through  its  decayed  eyes,  or  feel  the 
balmy  air  which  blows  away  its  dust.  My  hearers,  im- 
mortality IS  a  glorious  doctrine  ;  but  not  given  us  for 
speculation  or  amusement.  Its  happiness  is  to  be  realised 
only  through  our  own  struggles  with  ourselves,  only 
through  our  own  reaching  forward  to  new  virtue  an(i 
piety.  To  be  joined  with  Christ  in  Heaven,  we  must 
be  joined  with  him  now  in  s]>irit,  in  the  conquest 
of  temptaiion,  in  charity  and  well-doing.  Immortality 
should  begin  here.  The  .seed  is  now  to  be  sown  which  is 
to  expand  for  ever.  "  Be  not  weary  then  in  well-doing : 
for  in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  fainl  not. ' 


THE    FUTURE    LIFE: 

Discourse  prtachtd  on  Easter  Sandity^  1834,  after  the  Death  of  an  Excellent  and  very  Dear  Friend. 


KrilESIANS  i.  ao:  •*  lie  rai&ed  him  from   the  dead,  and  set   him  at 
his  own  right  hand  in  ihe  heavenly  places." 

This  day  is  set  aijarl  by  the  Christian  world  to  the  com- 
memoration of  Christ's  resurrection.  Many  uses  may  be 
made  of  this  event,  but  it  is  particularly  fated  to  confirm 
the  doctrine  of  another  life,  and  to  turn  our  thoughts,  de- 
sires, hopes  towards  another  world.  I  shall  employ  it  to 
give  this  direction  to  our  minds. 

"ITiere  is  one  method  in  which  Christ's  resurrection 
gives  aid  to  our  faith  in  another  life  which  is  not  often 
dwelt  on>  and  which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  atteniinn. 
Our  chief  doubts  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  that  slate 
spring  chiefly  from  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  and 
not  from  the  reason.  The  eye,  fixed  on  (he  lifeless  body, 
on  the  wan  features  and  the  motionless  limbs, — and  the 
imaginatiuu,  following  the  frame  into  the  dark  lomb,  and 
representing  to  itself  the  stages  of  decay  and  ruin,  are  apt 
to  fill  and  oppress  the  mind  with  discouraging  and  ap- 
|)alling  thoughts.  The  senses  can  delect  in  the  pale  corpse 
not  a  trace  of  the  activity  of  that  spirit  which  lately  moved 
it.  Death  seems  to  have  achieved  an  entire  victory  ;  and 
when  reason  and  revelation  speak  of  continued  and  a 
higher  life,  the  senses  and  imagination,  pointing  to  the 
I  disfigured  and  mouldering  body,  obscure  hy  their  sad 
'  forebodings  the  light  which  reason  and  revelation  strive  to 
I       kindle  in  the  bereaved  souL 

Now  the  resurrection  of  Christ  meets,  if  I  may  so  say, 
the  senses  and  imagination  on  their  own  ground,  contends 
with  them  with  thetr  own  weapons.  It  shows  us  the 
very  frame  on  which  death,  in  its  most  humiliating  form, 
had  set  its  sealj  and  which  had  been  committed  in  utter 
hopelessness  to  the  tomb,  rising,  breathing,  moving  with 

Lnew  life,  and  rising  not  to  return  again  to  the  earth,  but, 



after  a  short  sojourn,  to  ascend  from  the  earth  to  a  purer 
region,  and  thus  to  attest  man's  destination  to  a  higher 
life.  These  facts,  submitted  to  the  very  senses,  and 
almost  ncCL-ssarily  kindling  the  imagination  to  explore  the 
unseen  world,  seem  to  me  particularly  suited  to  overcome 
the  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian  faith.  Reason 
is  not  left  to  struggle  alone  with  the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 
The  assurance  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  on  the  earth, 
who  died  on  the  cross,  and  was  committed  a  mutilated, 
bleeding  frame  to  the  receptacle  of  the  dead,  rose  unin- 
jured, and  then  exchanged  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  life, 
puts  to  flight  the  sad  auguric*s  which  rise  like  spectres 
from  the  grave,  and  helps  us  to  conceive,  as  in  our  present 
weakness  we  could  not  otherwise  conceive,  of  man's 
appointed  triumph  over  death. 

Such  is  one  of  the  aids  given  by  the  resurrection  to 
faith  in  immortality.  Still  this  faith  is  lamentably  weak 
in  the  multitude  of  men.  To  multitudes,  Heaven  is 
almost  a  world  of  fancy.  It  wants  substance.  The  idea 
of  a  world  in  which  beings  exist  without  these  gross 
bodies,  exist  as  pure  spirits,  or  clothed  with  refined  and 
spiritual  frames,  strikes  them  as  a  fiction.  What  cannot 
be  seen  or  touched  appears  unreal  This  is  monmful, 
but  not  wonderful ;  for  how  can  men  who  immerse  theni 
selves  in  the  body  and  its  Interests,  and  cultivate  no 
acquaintance  with  their  own  souls  and  spiritual  powers, 
comprehend  a  higher,  spiritual  life  ?  There  arc  multitudes 
who  pronounce  a  man  a  visionary  who  speaks  distinctly 
and  joyfully  of  his  future  being,  and  of  the  triumph  of  the 
mind  over  bodily  decay. 

This  sceijticism  as  to  things  spiritual  and  celestial  is  as 
irrational  and  unphilosophical  as  it  is  degrading.  We 
have  more  evidence  that  we  have  souls  or  spirits  than 
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\\v\\  \\\   IhUt)  |tiiilti-i      \Vt<  K\w  Miitri  that  wr  think,  unil  ;  knuwlcitgc  oi>ons  to  us  an  infinite  field  for  contemplation 

ImI,  m\\\  Willi  Ih.ih  Ih.il  wo  h.iM*  MtluhuulrxIriuU'il  liinl»s  aiul  delight. 

\\\\\  oi|>,.ui'i      rhihi'>tt)i|i,i>.  hit\o  vtid  inurh  to  disprow  ,       I.  Our  virtuous  friends,  at  death,  go  to  Jesus  Christ 

\\\\    \\\\W\\\\^  \A  ui.iitn  .iihl  utotutn,  ImiI  Ihcv  haw  not  This  is  taught  in  the  text     "God  raised  him  from  the 

tthil   \\\  \\vx\A\^\\    \\w  »  \iM»ihi' i»l  tluMiglil  ;  lor  it  i.s  hv  dead*  and  exalted  him  to  Heaven."    The  New  Testament 


llu>u.;lii  ihi\  aiuu\|>t  t\>  Mi  aMtle  the  tetdilv  nt  material 

It  lUlU' 

I  oiih\t,  hxt\\  uiahiM\il  t->  it  to  uiuguu*  that  theie  are 
no  woild*  I'Ut  tht..  atul  uo  hij*hei  uusle^  ol  evi^tenee 
(So\  o\u  \»\\it*  \\  lu«  \\\\\  NeiuK  hiN  e\e  thumgh  this 
m(it\>tiM-    t  iv  atou    ^.u)  doul>\    ttut  thete  aie  oulei>  v^t' 


always  speaks  of  Jesus  as  existing  now  in  the  spiritual 
world ;  anvl  Taul  tells  us  that  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  holy, 
when  ahsent  trout  the  body,  to  be  present  with  the  1.4)rd. 
Mere  is  one  great  I'aet  in  roganl  to  futurity.  The  good, 
vui  leaving  us  here,  meet  their  Sariour ;  and  this  view 
aUnte  as:>ures  us  of  their  unutterable  happiness.     In  this 


Is  m.  »  .\'is  Mvn  to  om*.*l>»'x  »M  \at\  >ee  auNthing  wvnld  they  had  eherished  acquaintance  with  Jesus 
\ '» N  t.,*u\lA»  M»  Ou  »Us  tiu\»MSai  tlu'K*  atv*  vtatesin  whu'h  ihrouglMhe  revvrds  of  the  Evangelists.  They  had  fol- 
lowed him  thrvn:^h  his  eventful  life  with  veneration  and 
lo\  e.  \\x^\  treasured  in  their  memories  his  words,  works, 


I.:  «  \: .\  >  \\  ■ .  \  it\  e.t\v>«  \\\\\\  aiul  \  logg\\l  b\  uuitet  lluu 
»  v\\\     v\  y'\W\  Wx"\*s  ;'•.;».  iSeie  \s .»   H'(MUti;al  W\*:M 
itiva  ';to  v»t  \»eax  the  uuslel 
UU       l'i»^*  I'hiUw^pher.  es;v 
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i:^;  1::V  givir.g  prv>m:ses.  and.  by  receiWnjj  his  spirit^  had 
Uv.T.evl  sonu'zhir.ji  o;  :he  vinues  and  happiness  of  a  hi^ier 
w^':\l  Nv'*  ;hcy  !v.i<:  hia:,  they  >ee  him.  He  is  no 
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Christians,  Jesus  will  indeed  reign  in  Heaven,  and  so 
he  reigned  on  earth.  He  reigned  in  the  fishing-boat, 
from  which  he  taught  ;  in  the  humble  dwelling,  where 
he  gathered  round  hini  listening  and  confiding  disciples. 
His  reign  is  not  the  vulvar  dominion  of  this  world.  It 
is  the  empire  of  a  great,  godlike,  disinterested  being  over 
minds  capable  of  comprehending  and  loving  him.  In 
Heaven,  nothing  like  what  we  cadi  government  on  earth 
tan  exist,  for  government  .here  is  founded  in  human 
weakness  and  guilt  The  voice  of  command  is  never 
heard  among  the  spirits  of  the  just.  Even  on  earth, 
the  most  perfect  government  is  that  of  a  family  where 
])arcnts  employ  no  tone  but  that  of  affcciionate  counsel, 
where  filial  affection  reads  its  duty  in  the  mild  look,  and 
finds  its  law  and  motive  in  its  own  pure  impulse.  Christ 
will  not  be  raised  on  a  throne  above  his  followers.  On 
earth  he  sat  at  the  same  table  with  the  publican  and 
sinner.  Will  he  recede  from  the  excellent  whom  he  has 
fitted  for  celestial  mansions  ?  How  minds  will  communi- 
rate  with  one  another  in  that  world,  we  know  not  ;  but 
we  know  that  our  closest  embraces  are  but  types  of  the 
^pirltual  nearness  which  will  then  be  enjoyed  ;  and  to 
ihLs  intimacy  with  Jcsns  the  new-bom  inhabitant  of 
Heaven  is  admitted. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  this  source  of  future 
happiness.  The  excellent  go  from  earth  not  only  to 
receive  a  joyful  welcome  and  assurances  of  eternal  bve 
from  the  Lord.  There  is  a  still  higher  view.  They  are 
brought  by  this  new  intercourse  to  a  new  comprehen- 
sion of  his  mind,  and  to  a  new  reception  of  his  spirit. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  happiness  to  know  that  we  are  objects  of 
interest  and  love  to  an  illustrious  being  ;  but  it  is  a 
greater  happiness  to  know  deeply  the  .sublime  and  beau- 
tiful i;haracter  of  this  being,  to  sym[)athise  with  him,  to 
enter  into  his  vast  thoughts  and  pure  designs,  and  to 
become  associated  with  him  in  the  great  ends  for  which 
he  lives.  Even  here,  in  our  infant  and  dim  stale  of 
being,  we  learn  enough  of  Jestis,  of  his  divine  philan- 
thropy triumphant  over  injuries  and  agonies,  to  thrill  us 
with  afiectionate  admiration.  But  those  in  Heaven  look 
into  that  vast,  godlike  soul  as  we  have  never  done. 
They  approach  it  as  we  cannot  approach  the  soul  of  the 
most  confiding  friend  ;  and  this  nearness  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus  awakens  in  themselves  a  power  of  love  and  virtue 
\vhich  they  little  suspected  during  their  earthly  being. 
I  trust  I  speak  to  those  who,  if  they  have  ever  been 
brought  into  connection  with  a  noble  human  being,  have 
felt,  as  it  were,  a  new  spirit,  and  almost  new  rapacities  of 
thought  and  life,  expanded  within  them.  We  all  know 
how  a  man  of  mighty  genius  and  uf  heroic  feeling  ran 
impart  himself  to  other  minds,  and  raise  them  for  a  time 
lij  something  like  his  own  energy ;  and  in  this  we  have  a 
faint  delineation  of  the  power  to  be  exerted  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  a])proach  Jesus  after  death.  As  nature  at 
this  season  springs  to  a  new  life  under  the-  beams  of  the 
sun,  so  will  tlie  human  soul  be  wanned  and  expanded 
under  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  then  become 
truly  conscious  of  the  immortal  power  treasured  np  in 
Itself  His  greatness  will  not  ovenvhelm  it,  but  will 
awaken  a  corresponding  grandeur. 

Nor  is  this  topic  yet  exhausted  The  good,  on  ap- 
proaching Jesus,  will  not  only  sympathise  with  his  spirit, 
but  will  become  joint  workers,  active,  efficient  ministers 
in  accomplishing  his  great  work  of  spreading  virtue  and 
happiness.  We  must  never  think  of  Heaven  as  a  state 
of  inactive   contemplation  or   of   imjiroductive    feeling. 


Even  here  on  earth  the  influence  of  Christ's  character  is 
seen  in  awakening  an  active,  self-sacrificing  goodness. 
It  .sends  the  true  disciples  to  the  abodes  of  the  suffering. 
It  binds  them  by  new  ties  to  their  race.  It  gives  thena 
a  new  consciousness  of  being  created  for  a  ministry  of 
beneficence ;  and  can  they,  when  they  approach  more 
nearly  this  divine  Philanthropist,  and  learn,  by  a  new 
alliance  with  him,  the  fullness  of  his  love,  can  they  fail 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  his  work  and  to  kindred 
labours  with  an  energy  of  will  unknown  on  earth  ?  In 
truth,  our  sympathy  with  Christ  could  not  be  perfect  did 
we  not  act  with  him.  Nothing  so  unites  beings  as  co- 
operation in  the  same  glorious  clause,  and  to  this  union 
with  Christ  the  excellent  above  are  received. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  view  of  the  future 
state,  which  seems  to  mc  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  connection  to  be  formed  there  with  Jesus  ChrisL 
'l^hosc  who  go  there  from  among  us  must  retain  the 
deepest  interest  in  this  world.  Their  ties  to  those  they 
have  left  are  not  dissolved,  but  only  refined.  On  this 
point,  indeed,  I  want  not  the  evidence  of  revelation  ;  I 
want  no  other  evidence  than  the  essential  principles  and 
laws  of  the  soul.  If  the  future  state  is  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  ])resent,  if  intellect  is  to  be  invigorated  and 
love  expanded  there,  then  memory,  the  fundamental 
power  of  the  intellect,  must  act  with  new  energy  on  the 
past,  and  all  the  benevolent  affections  which  have  been 
cherished  here  must  be  quickened  into  a  higher  life.  To 
supix)se  the  present  state  blotted  out  hereafter  from  the 
mind,  would  be  to  destroy  its  use,  would  cut  off  all  con- 
nection between  the  two  worlds,  and  would  subvert 
responsibility;  for  how  can  retribution  be  awarded  for  a 
forgotten  existence?  No;  we  must  carry  the  present 
with  us,  whether  we  enter  the  world  of  happiness  or  woe. 
The  good  will  indeed  form  new,  holier,  sUonger  ties 
above;  but,  under  the  expanding  influence  of  that  better 
wo^ld^  the  human  heart  will  be  capacious  enough  to 
retain  the  old  whilst  it  receives  the  new,  to  remember  its 
birthplace  with  tenderness  whilst  enjoying  a  maturer  and 
hapjiier  being.  Did  I  think  of  those  who  are  gone  as 
dying  to  those  they  left,  I  should  honour  and  love  them 
less.  The  man  who  forgets  his  home  when  he  (juits  it, 
seems  to  want  the  best  sensibilities  of  our  nature  ;  and  if 
the  good  were  to  forget  iheir  brethren  on  earth  in  their 
new  abode,  were  to  cease  to  intercede  for  them  in  their 
nearer  approach  to  their  common  Father,  could  we  think 
of  them  as  improved  by  the  change? 

All  this  I  am  compelled  to  infer  from  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  But  when  I  add  to  this  that  the  new-bom 
heirs  of  heaven  go  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  lover  of  the 
human  family,  who  dwelt  here,  suffered  here,  who  mois- 
tened our  earth  with  liis  tears  and  blood,  who  has  gone 
not  to  break  off  but  to  continue  and  perfect  hisber.eficent 
labours  for  mankind,  whose  mind  never  for  a  moment 
turns  from  our  race,  whose  interest  in  the  progress  of 
his  truth  and  the  salvation  of  the  tempted  soul  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  intense  ever  since  he  left  our 
world,  and  who  has  thus  bound  up  our  race  with  his  very 
being, — when  I  think  of  all  this,  I  am  sure  that  they 
cannot  forget  our  world.  Could  \ve  hear  then»,  1  believe 
they  would  tell  us  that  they  never  truly  loved  the  race 
before;  never  before  knew  what  it  is  to  sympathise  i^ith 
human  sorrow,  to  rejoice  in  human  virtue,  to  mourn  fur 
human  guilt.  A  new  foimtain  of  love  to  man  is  opened 
SN  ithin  them.  They  now  see  what  before  dimly  gleamed 
on  thcfii,  the  capacities,  the  mysteries  of  the  human  soul 
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The  significance  of  that  word  Immortality  is  now  appro 
hended,  and  every  being  destined  to  it  rises  into  unutter- 
able importance.  They  love  human  nature  as  never 
before^  and  human  friends  arc  prized  as  above  all  price. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  whether  those  born  into 
Heaven  not  only  remember  with  interest,  but  have  a 
present  immediate  knowledge  of  those  whom  they  left  on 
earth  ?  On  this  point  neither  Scripture  nor  the  principles 
of  human  nature  give  us  light,  and  we  arc  of  course  left 
to  uncertainty.  I  will  only  say  that  I  know  nothing  to 
prevent  such  knowledge.  We  are  indeed  accustomed  to 
think  of  Heaven  as  distant ;  but  of  this  we  have  no 
proof.  Heaven  is  the  union,  the  society  of  spiritual, 
higher  beings.  May  not  these  fill  the  universe,  so  as  to 
make  Heaven  everywhere  ?  are  such  beings  probably 
circumscribed,  as  we  are,  by  material  limits?  Milton 
has  said, — 

*•  MilliuQB  of  spiritual  beiiigs  walk  the  eajih 
Uoth  when  wc  wake  and  when  we  sJccp," 

It  is  possible  that  the  distance  of  Heaven  lies  wholly 
in  the  veil  of  flesh,  which  we  now  want  power  to  penu- 
trate.  A  new  sense,  a  new  eye,  might  show  the  spiritual 
world  compassing  us  on  every  side. 

Hut  suppose  Heaven  to  be  remote,  stilt  we  on  earth 
may  be  visible  to  its  inhabitants  ;  still  in  an  important 
sense  they  may  be  present ;  for  what  do  we  mean  by 
presence?  Am  1  not  present  to  those  of  you  who  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  arm,  but  whoni  I  distinctly  see? 
And  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  our  knowledge  of  nature 
to  suppose  that  those  in  Heaven,  whatever  be  their 
abode,  may  have  spiritual  senses,  organs,  by  which  they 
may  discern  the  remote  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  near  ? 
'J'his  little  ball  of  sight  can  see  the  planets  at  the  distance 
of  millions  of  miles,  and  by  the  aids  of  science  can  dis- 
tinguish the  inequalities  of  their  surfaces,  And  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  conceive  of  an  organ  of  vision  so  sensiuve 
aiid  piercing,  that  from  our  earth  the  inhabitants  of  those 
far-rolling  worlds  might  be  discerned.  Why,  then,  may 
not  they  who  have  entered  a  higher  state,  and  are  clothed 
with  spiritual  frames,  sur\'ey  our  earth  as  distinctly  as 
when  it  was  their  abode  ? 

This  may  be  the  truth  ;  but  if  we  receive  it  as  such, 
let  us  not  abuse  it.  ft  is  liable  to  abuse.  Let  us  not 
think  of  the  departed  as  looking  on  us  with  earthly,  partial 
affections.  They  love  us  more  than  ever,  but  with  a 
refined  and  spiritual  love.  They  have  now  but  one  wish 
for  us,  which  is,  that  we  may  fit  ourselves  to  join  ihcm 
in  their  mansions  of  benevolence  and  piety.  'J'hcir 
spiritual  vision  jjcnetrates  to  our  souls.  Could  we 
hear  their  voice,  it  would  not  be  an  utterance  of  personal 
attachment  so  much  as  a  quickening  call  to  greater  effort, 
to  more  resolute  sclf-denia!,  to  a  wider  charity,  to  a 
meeker  endurance,  a  more  filial  obedience  of  the  will  of 
(lOd.  Nor  must  we  think  of  them  as  appropriated  to 
ourselves.  They  are  breathing  now  an  atmosphere  of 
divine  benevolent  c.  They  are  charged  with  a  higher 
mission  than  when  they  trod  the  earth.  And  this  thought 
of  the  enlargement  of  their  love  should  enlarge  ours,  and 
carry  us  beyond  selfish  regards  to  n  benevolence  akin  to 
that  with  which  they  are  inspired. 

It  is  objected,  I  know,  to  the  view  I  have  given  of 
ihc  connection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven,  with 
this  world,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  happiness. 
It  is  said  that,  if  they  retain  their  knowledge  of  this  state, 
they  must  suffer  from  the  recollection  or  sight  of  out  sins 


and  woes ;  that  to  enjoy  Heaven  they  must  wean  them- 
selves from  the  earth.  This  objection  is  worse  than 
superficial.  It  is  a  reproach  to  Heaven  and  the  good.  It 
supposes  that  the  happiness  of  that  world  is  founded  in 
ignorance,  that  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  blind  man,  who, 
were  he  to  open  his  eye  on  what  exists  around  him,  would 
be  filled  with  horror.  It  makes  Heaven  an  Elysium, 
whose  inhabitants  perpetuate  their  joy  by  shutting  them- 
selves up  in  narrow  bounds,  and  hiding  themselves  from 
the  pains  of  their  fellow-creatures.  But  the  good,  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  thus  be  confined.  Heaven 
would  be  a  prison  did  it  cut  them  off  from  sjinpathy  with 
the  suffering.  Their  benevolence  is  too  pure  too  divine, 
to  shrink  from  the  sight  of  evil.  Let  me  add  that  the 
objection  before  us  casts  reproach  on  God.  It  supposes 
that  there  are  regions  of  his  universe  which  must  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  which,  if  seen,  would  blight  the  happiness  of 
the  virtuous.  But  this  cannot  be  true.  There  are  no 
such  regions,  no  secret  places  of  woe  which  these  pure 
spirits  must  not  penetrate.  There  is  impiety  in  the 
thought  In  sucli  a  universe  there  could  be  no  Heaven- 
Do  you  tell  me  that  according  to  these  views  suffering 
must  exist  in  that  blessed  state  ?  I  reply,  I  do  and  must 
regard  Heaven  as  a  world  of  sympathy.  Nothing,  I  be- 
lieve, has  greater  power  to  attract  the  regards  of  its 
benevolent  inhabitants  than  the  misery  into  which  any  of 
their  fellow-creatures  may  have  fallen.  The  suffering 
which  belongs  to  a  virtuous  sympathy  I  cannot,  then, 
separate  from  HeaveiL  But  that  sympathy,  though  it  has 
sorrow,  is  far  from  being  misery.  Even  in  this  world,  a 
disinterested  compassion,  when  joined  with  power  to 
minister  to  suffering,  and  with  wisdom  to  comprehend  its 
gracious  purposes^  is  a  spirit  of  peace,  and  often  issues  in 
the  purest  delight.  Unalloyed  as  it  will  be  in  another 
world  by  our  present  infirmities,  and  enlightened  by  com- 
prehensive views  of  God's  perfect  government,  it  will  give 
a  charm  and  loveliness  to  the  sublimer  virtues  of  the 
blessed,  and,  like  all  other  forms  of  excellence,  will  at 
length  enhance  their  felicity* 

11.  You  see  how  much  of  Heaven  is  taught  us  in  the 
single  truth,  that  they  who  enter  it  meet  and  are  united  to 
Jesus  Christ     There  are  other  interesting  views  at  which 
I  can  only  glance.     The  departed  go  not  to  Jesus  only. 
They  go  to  the  great  and  blessed  society  which  is  gathereid 
round  him^  to  the  redeemed  from  all  regions  of  earth,  "to 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  to  the  church  of  the  first-born,  to  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect"     Into  what  a  glorious  community  do 
they  enter !     And  how  ihey  are  received  you  can  easily 
understand.     We  are  told  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  the 
sinner  who  repenteth  ;  and  will  not  his  ascension  to  the 
abode  of  perfect  virtue  communicate  more  fervent  happi- 
ness ?     Our  friends  who  leave  us  for  that  world  do  not 
find   themselves    cast    among    strangers.      No    desolate 
feeling  springs.up  of  having  exchanged  their  home  for  a 
foreign  country.     The  tenderest  accents  of  human  friend- 
ship never  approached  in  affectionateness  the  voice  of 
congratulation  which  bids  them  welcome  to  their  new  and 
everlasting  aLude.     In  that  world,  where  minds  have  surer 
means    of  revealing  themselves   than    here,    ihc   newly 
arrived  immediately  sec  and  feel  themselves  encompassed 
with  virtue  and  goodness ;  and  through  this  ir)sight  into 
the   congenial   spirits  which    surround  them,    intimacies 
stronger  than  years  can  cement  on  earth  may  be  created 
in  a  moment 

It  seems  to  me  accordant  ^^'ith  all  the  principles  of 
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human  feature,  to  suppose  that  the  departed  meet  peculiar 
congratulation  from  friends  who  had  gone  before  lliem  to 
that  belter  world  ;  and  especially  from  all  who  had  in  any 
way  given  aids  to  iheir  virtue;  from  parents  who  had  in- 
stilled into  them  the  first  lessons  of  love  to  God  and  man ; 
from  associates  whose  examples  had  won  them  to  good- 
ness, whose  faithful  counsels  deterred  thi^m  from  sin.  The 
lies  created  by  such  benefits  must  be  eternal  The 
grateful  soul  must  bind  itself  with  peculiar  affection  to 
such  as  guided  it  to  immortality. 

In  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
futuie  slate,  all  of  you,  I  trust,  can  form  some  apprelien- 
sions  of  it.  If  we  have  ever  known  the  enjoyments  of 
friendship,  of  entire  confidence,  of  co-operation  in  honour- 
nble  and  successful  labours  with  those  we  love,  we  can 
comprehend  something  of  the  felicity  of  a  world  where 
souls,  refined  from  selfishness,  open  as  the  day,  diirsting 
for  new  truth  and  virtue,  endued  with  now  power  of 
enjoying  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  universe,  allied 
in  ihe  noblest  works  of  benevolence,  and  continually 
tliscovering  new  mysteries  of  the  Creator's  power  and 
goodness,  communicate  themselves  to  one  another  with 
the  freedom  of  perfect  love.  The  closest  attachments  of 
this  life  are  cold,  distant,  stranger-like,  compared  with 
theirs.  How  they  communicate  tlicmselvcs,  by  what 
language  or  organs,  we  know  not  But  this  we  know, 
that  in  the  progress  of  the  mind  its  power  of  imparting 
itself  must  improve.  The  eloquence^  the  thrilling,  in- 
spiring tones  in  which  the  good  and  noble  sometimes 
speak  to  us  on  earth,  may  help  us  to  conceive  the  expres- 
siveness, harmony,  energy  of  the  language  in  which 
superior  beings  reveal  themselves  above.  Of  what  they 
converse  we  can  better  judge.  'lliey  who  enter  that 
world  meet  beings  whose  recollections  extend  through 
nges,  who  have  met  together  perhaps  from  various  worlds, 
who  have  been  educated  amidst  infinite  varieties  of 
condition,  each  of  whom  has  passed  through  his  own 
discipline  and  reached  his  own  peculiar  form  of  perfection, 
and  each  of  whom  is  a  peculiar  testimony  to  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Universal  Father.  What  treasures  of 
memory,  observation,  experience,  imagery,  illustration, 
must  enrich  the  intercourse  of  Heaven  I  One  angel's 
history  may  be  a  volume  of  more  various  truth  than  all 
the  records  of  our  race.  After  all,  how  little  can  our 
])resent  experience  help  us  to  understand  the  intercourse 
of  Heaven,  a  communion  marred  by  no  passion,  chilled 
by  no  reserve,  depressed  by  no  consciousness  of  sin, 
trustful  as  childhood,  and  overflowing  with  innocent  joy, 
a  communion  in  which  the  noblest  feelings  fiow  fresh 
from  the  heart,  in  which  pure  beings  give  fnmiliar  utter- 
ance to  their  divinest  inspirations,  to  the  wonder  which 
perpetually  springs  up  amidst  this  ever-unfolding  and 
ever-mysterious  universe,  to  the  raptures  of  adoration  and 
pious  gratitude,  and  to  the  swellings  of  a  sympathy  which 
cannot  be  confined. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Heaven  only  converse.  They  who  reach  that  world 
enter  on  a  state  of  action,  life,  effort  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  the  future  world  as  so  happy  that  none  need  the 
aid  of  others,  that  effort  ceases,  that  the  good  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy.  The  truth  rs  that  all  action 
on  earth,  even  the  intensest,  is  but  the  sport  of  childhood 
compared  with  the  energy  and  activity  of  that  higher  life. 
It  must  be  so.  For  what  principles  are  so  active  as 
intellect,  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth,  the  thirst  for 
perfection,  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  and  devotion  to 


Cod's  purposes  ?  and  these  are  the  ever-expanding  prin- 
ciples of  the  future  life.  It  is  true,  the  labours  which  are 
now  laid  on  us  for  food,  raiment,  outward  interests,  cease 
at  the  grave.  But  far  deeper  wants  than  those  of  the 
body  are  developed  in  Heaven.  There  it  is  that  the 
spirit  first  becomes  truly  conscious  of  its  capacities ;  that 
truth  opens  before  us  in  its  infinity  ;  that  the  universe  is 
seen  to  be  a  boundless  sphere  for  discovery,  for  science, 
for  the  sense  of  beauty,  for  beneficence,  and  for  adora- 
tion. There  new  objects  to  live  for,  which  reduce  to 
nothingness  present  interests,  are  constantly  unfolded. 
We  must  not  think  of  Heaven  as  a  stationary  community. 
I  think  of  it  as  a  world  of  stupendous  plans  and  efforts 
for  its  own  improvement  I  think  of  it  as  a  society 
passing  through  successive  stages  of  development,  virtue, 
knowledge,  power,  by  the  energy  of  its  own  members. 
Celestial  genius  is  always  active  to  explore  the  great  laws 
of  the  creation  and  the  everlasting  principles  of  the  mind, 
to  disclose  the  beautiful  in  the  universe,  and  to  discover 
the  means  by  which  every  soul  may  be  carried  forward. 
In  that  world,  as  in  this,  there  are  diversities  of  intellect, 
and  the  highest  minds  find  their  happiness  and  [irogress 
in  elevating  the  less  improved.  There  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, which  began  here,  goes  on  without  end  ;  and  a 
diviner  philosophy  than  is  taught  on  earth  reveals  the 
spirit  to  itself,  and  awakens  it  to  earnest,  joyful  effort  for 
its  own  perfection. 

And  not  only  will  ihcy  who  are  bom  into  Heaven 
enter  a  society  full  of  life  and  action  for  its  own  develop- 
ment Heaven  has  connection  with  other  worlds.  Its 
inhabitants  are  God's  messengers  through  the  creatioa 
They  have  great  trusts.  In  the  progress  of  their  endless 
being,  they  may  have  the  care  of  other  worlds.  But  I 
pause,  lest  to  those  unused  to  such  siH-'culations  I  seem 
to  exceed  the  hounds  of  calm  anticipation.  What  I  have 
sjioken  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  God's  word  and  the  laws 
of  the  mind,  and  these  laws  arc  everlasting. 

On  one  more  topic  I  meant  to  enlarge,  but  1  must 
forbear.  They  who  are  born  into  Heaven  go  not  only  to 
Jesus  and  an  innumerable  company  of  pure  beings. 
They  go  to  God.  They  see  Him  with  a  new  light  in  aU 
his  works.  Still  more,  they  see  Him,  as  the  Scriptures 
teach,  face  to  face,  that  is,  by  Immediate  Communion. 
The.se  new  relations  of  the  ascended  spirit  to  the  Uni- 
versal Father,  how  near  !  how  tender  !  how  strong  !  how 
exalting  !  But  this  is  too  great  a  subject  for  the  time 
which  remains.  And  yet  it  is  the  chief  element  of  the 
felicity  of  Heaven. 

The  views  now  given  of  the  future  state  should  make 
it  an  object  of  deep  interest,  earnest  hope,  constant  pur- 
suit Heaven  is,  in  truth,  a  glorious  reality.  Its  alUaclion 
should  be  felt  perpetually.  It  should  overcome  the  force 
with  which  this  world  draws  us  to  itself.  Were  there  a 
country  on  earth  uniting  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  all 
that  is  great  in  virtue,  genius,  and  the  liberal  arts,  and 
numbering  among  its  citizens  the  most  illustrious 
patriots,  poet*;,  philosophers,  philanthropists  of  our  age, 
how  eagerly  should  we  cross  the  ocean  to  visit  it  I  And 
how  immeasurably  greater  is  the  attraction  of  Heaven! 
There  live  the  elder  brethren  of  the  creation,  the  sons  of 
the  morning,  who  sang  for  joy  at  the  creation  of  our  race; 
there  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages  and  climes;  the 
friends,  benefactors,  deliverers,  ornaments  to  their  race; 
the  patriarch,  prophet,  apostle,  and  martyr;  the  true 
heroes  of  public,  and  still  more  of  private,  life;  the  father, 
mother,  wife,  husband,  child,  who,  unrecorded  by  man. 
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"have  walked  before  Cod  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  self- 
sacrificing  virtue.  There  are  all  who  have  built  up  in  our 
hearts  the  power  of  goodness  and  truth,  the  writers  from 
whose  pages  we  have  received  the  inspiration  of  pure  and 
lofty  sentiments,  the  friends  whose  countenances  have 
shed  light  through  our  dwellings,  and  peace  and  strength 
through  our  hearts.  There  they  are  gathered  togethcT^ 
safe  from  every  storm,  triumphant  over  evil; — and  they 
say  to  us,  Come  and  join  us  in  our  everlasting  blessed- 


ness!  Come  and  bear  part  in  our  song  of  praise  \  Share 
our  adoration,  friendship,  progress,  and  works  of  love. 
They  say  to  us.  Cherish  now  in  your  earthly  life  that 
spirit  and  virtue  of  Christ  which  is  the  beginning  and 
dawn  of  Heaven,  and  we  shall  soon  welcorne  you,  with 
more  than  human  friendship,  to  our  own  immortaliiy. 
Shall  that  voice  speak  to  us  in  vain?  Shall  our  worldii 
ness  and  unforsaken  sins  separate  us,  by  a  gulf  which 
cannot  be  passed,  from  the  society  of  Heaven? 


UNITARIAN    CHRISTIANITY: 

Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rn\  Jared  Sparks^  Baltimore^   1S19. 


I  Thes.  v.  21 :  "  Pro\c  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  occasion  not  only 
justify,  but  seem  to  demand,  a  departure  from  the  course 
generally  followed  by  preachers  at  the  introduction  of  a 
brother  into  the  sacred  office.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the 
nature,  design,  duties,  and  advantages  of  the  Christian 
ministry;  and  on  these  topics  I  should  now  be  happy  to 
insist,  did  I  not  remember  that  a  minister  is  to  be  given 
this  day  to  a  religious  society  whose  peculiarities  of 
opinion  have  drawn  upon  them  much  remark,  and,  may 
I  not  add,  much  reproach  ?  Many  good  minds,  many 
sincere  Christians,  I  am  aware,  are  apprehensive  that  the 
solemnities  of  this  day  are  to  give  a  degree  of  influence 
to  principles  which  they  deem  false  and  injurious.  The 
fears  and  anxieties  of  such  men  I  respect;  and,  believing 
that  they  are  grounded  in  part  on  mistake,  T  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  some  of 
the  distinguishing  opinions  of  that  class  of  Christians  in 
our  country  who  are  known  to  s)Tnpathise  with  this  reli- 
gious society.  I  must  ask  your  patience,  for  such  a 
subject  is  not  to  be  despatched  in  a  narrow  compass.  I 
must  also  ask  you  to  remember  that  it  is  imi>ossible  to 
exhibit,  in  a  single  discourse,  our  views  of  every  doctrine 
of  Revelation,  much  less  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
are  known  to  subsist  among  ourselves.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  topics  on  which  our  sentiments  have  been  mis- 
representedj  or  which  distinguish  us  most  widely  from 
oihera  May  1  not  hope  to  be  heard  with  candour?  God 
deliver  us  all  from  prejudice  and  unktndness,  and  fill  us 
with  the  love  of  IrutJi  and  virtue! 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  under  which  my 
thoughts  will  be  arranged.  I  shall  endeavour  to  unfold, 
first,  the  principles  which  we  adopt  in  interpreting  the 
Scriptures.  And  secondly,  some  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  Scriptures,  so  interpreted,  seem  to  us  clearly  to 
express. 

I.  We  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  records  of  God's 
successive  revelations  to  mankind,  and  particularly  of  the 
last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  his  will  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Whate\er  doctrines  seem  to  us  to  be  cleariy  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  receive  without  reserve  or  exception.  We 
do  not,  however,  attach  equal  importance  to  all  the  books 
in  this  collection.  Our  religion,  we  believe,  lies  chiefly  in 
the  New  TcstamenL  The  dispensation  of  Moses,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Jesus,  we  consider  as  adapted  to  the 
childhood  of  the  human  r.-.ce,  a  preparation  for  a  nobler 
system,  and  chiefly  useful  now  as  serving  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
only  Master  of  Christians,  and  whatever  he  taught,  either 


during  his  personal  ministry  or  by  his  inspired  Ajx>stK-s 
wc  regard  as  of  divine  authorityj  and  profess  to  make  the 
rule  of  our  lives. 

This  auihorit)'  which  we  give  to  the  Scriptures  is  a 
reason,  we  conceive,  for  studying  them  with  peculiar 
care,  and  for  inquiring  anxiously  into  the  principles  oi 
interpretation  by  which  their  true  meaning  may  be  ascer 
tained.  Tlie  principles  adopted  by  the  class  of  Christians 
in  whose  name  I  speak  need  to  be  explained,  because 
they  are  often  misunderstood.  We  are  porticularU 
accused  of  making  an  unwarrantable  use  of  reason  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  We  are  said  to  exalt  rea-ion 
above  revelation,  to  prefer  our  own  wisdom  to  (lod's. 
Loose  and  undel^ned  charges  of  this  kind  are  circuhtcdj 
so  freely,  that  we  think  it  due  to  ourselves,  and  10 
the  cause  of  truth,  to  express  our  views  with  some 
particularity. 

Our  leading  principle  in  interpreting  Scripture  is  this, 
that  the  Bible  is  a  book  wTittcn  for  men,  in  the  language 
of  men,  and  that  its  meaning  is  to  be  sought  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  other  books.  We  believe  thai  Cod, 
when  He  speaks  to  the  human  race,  conforms,  if  we  m.iy 
so  say,  to  the  established  rules  of  speaking  and  vnitinc. 
How  else  would  the  Scriptures  avail  us  more  than  if  com- 
municated in  an  unknown  tongue? 

Now  nil  books  and  all  conversation  rctjuire  in  the 
reader  or  hearer  the  constant  exercise  of  reason;  or  their 
true  import  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  continual  comjiari 
son  and  inference.  Human  language,  you  well  know, 
admits  various  interpretations;  and  every  word  and  ever) 
sentence  must  be  modified  and  explained  according  to 
the  subject  which  is  discussed,  according  to  the  injqioses 
feelings,  circumstances,  and  principles  of  the  writer*  and 
according  to  the  genius  and  idioms  of  the  langua^ 
which  he  uses.  These  are  acknowledged  principles  in 
the  interpretation  of  human  writings;  and  a  man  whose 
words  we  should  explain  without  reference  to  these 
principles  would  reproach  us  justly  with  a  criminal  warn 
of  candour,  and  an  intention  of  obscuring  or  distorting  his 
meaning. 

Were  the  Bible  n-ritten  in  a  language  and  style  of  its 
own,  did  it  consist  of  words  which  admit  but  a  single 
sense,  and  of  sentences  wholly  detached  from  each  other, 
there  would  be  no  place  for  the  principles  now  laid  do%m. 
We  could  not  reason  about  it  as  about  other  writing 
But  such  a  book  would  be  of  little  worth  ;  and  pcrh-ij^-s 
of  aH  books,  the  Scriptures  correspond  least  to  this 
description.  The  Word  of  God  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
same  hand  which  we  see  in  his  works.     It  has  infinite 
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connections  and  dependences.  Every  proposition  is 
linked  with  others,  and  is  to  be  compared  with  others, 
that  its  full  and  precise  import  may  be  understood. 
Nothing  stands  alone.  The  New  Testament  is  built  on 
the  Old.  The  Christian  dispensation  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Jewish,  the  completion  of  a  vast  scheme  of  pro- 
vidence, requiring  great  extent  of  view  in  the  reader. 
Slill  more,  the  Bible  treats  of  subjects  on  which  we 
receive  ideas  from  other  sources  besides  itself — ^such  sub- 
jects as  the  nature,  passions,  relations,  and  duties  of 
man ;  and  it  expects  us  to  restrain  and  nindify  its 
language  by  the  unknown  truths  which  observation  and 
experience  furnish  on  these  topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book  which  demands  a  more 
frc'iuent  exercise  of  reason  than  the  Bible.  In  addition 
to  the  remarks  now  made  on  its  infinite  connections,  we 
may  observe,  that  its  style  nowliere  affects  the  jjre- 
cision  of  science  or  the  accuracy  of  definition.  Its 
language  is  singularly  glowing,  bold,  and  figurative, 
demanding  more  frequent  deiurturcs  from  the  literal 
sense  than  that  of  our  own  age  and  rountrj',  and  conse- 
quently demanding  more  continual  exercise  of  judgment. 
We  find,  too,  that  the  different  [jortions  of  this  book, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  general  truths,  refer  i>er- 
petually  to  the  times  when  they  were  written,  to  states  of 
society,  to  modes  of  thinking,  to  controversies  in  the 
church,  to  feelings  and  usages  which  have  passed  away, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  constantly  in 
danger  of  extending  to  all  times  and  places  what  was  of 
temporary  and  local  application,- — We  find,  too,  that  some 
nf  these  books  arc  strongly  marked  by  the  genius  and 
character  of  their  respective  writers,  that  the  Holy  S[)irit 
did  not  so  guide  the  Apostles  as  to  susj)end  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  minds,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  their 
feelings,  and  of  the  inllucnces  under  which  they  were 
placed,  is  one  of  the  preparations  for  understanding  their 
writings.  With  these  views  of  the  Bible,  we  feel  it  our 
bounden  duty  to  exercise  our  reason  upon  it  peqietually, 
to  compare,  to  infer,  to  look  beyond  the  letter  to  the 
hpirit,  to  seek  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  ain;i  of 
the  writer  his  true  meaning;  and,  in  general,  to  make  u.se 
of  what  is  known  for  explaining  what  is  difficult,  and  for 
discovering  new  truths. 

Need  I  descend  to  particulars  to  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  demand  the  exercise  of  reason  ?  Take,  for 
example,  the  style  in  which  they  generally  speak  of  God, 
and  observe  how  habitually  they  apply  to  Him  human 
]jassions  and  organs.  Recollect  the  declarations  of 
Christ,  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword; 
thai  unless  we  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  Mood  we  have 
no  life  in  us;  that  we  must  hate  father  and  mother,  and 
pluck  out  the  right  t^ye:  and  a  vast  number  of  passages 
equally  bold  and  unlimited.  Recollect  ihc  unqualified 
manner  in  which  h  is  said  of  Christians  that  ihey  ix)sscss 
all  things,  know  all  things,  and  can  do  all  things.  Recol- 
lect the  verbal  contradiction  between  Paul  and  James, 
and  the  apparent  clashing  of  some  [xirts  of  Paul's  writings 
with  the  general  doctrines  and  end  of  Christianity.  I 
might  extend  the  enumeration  indefinitely;  and  who  docs 
not  see  that  we  must  limit  all  these  passages  by  the  known 
attributes  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  human  nature, 
and  by  the  circumstanrcs  under  which  they  were  wTitlen, 
so  as  to  give  the  language  a  quite  different  import  from 
what  it  would  require  had  it  been  applied  to  different 
beings,  or  used  in  different  connections  ? 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  what  sense  we  make 


use  of  reason  in  interpreting  Scripture.  From  a  variety 
of  possible  interpretations  we  select  that  which  accords 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  state  of  the  writer, 
with  tlie  connection  of  the  passage,  with  the  general 
strain  of  Scripture,  with  the  known  character  and  will  of 
God,  and  with  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  laws  of 
nature.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  God  never 
contradicts  in  one  part  of  Scripture  what  He  teaches  in 
another;  and  never  contradicts  in  revelation  what  He 
teaches  in  His  works  and  providence.  And  we  therefore 
distrust  every  inteqjretation  which,  after  deliberate  atten- 
tion, seems  repugnant  to  any  established  truth.  Wc 
reason  about  the  Bible  precisely  as  civilians  do  about  the 
constitution  under  which  we  live  ;  who,  you  know,  are 
accustomed  to  limit  one  provision  of  that  venerable 
instrument  by  others,  and  to  fix  the  precise  import  of 
its  parts  by  inquiring  into  its  general  spirit,  into  the 
intentions  of  its  authors,  and  into  the  prevalent  feelings, 
impressions,  and  circumstances  of  the  time  when  it  was 
framed.  Without  these  principles  of  interpretation,  we 
frankly  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  defund  the  divine 
authority  of  the  .Scriptures.  Deny  us  this  latitude,  and 
we  must  abandon  this  book  to  its  enemies. 

We  do  not  announce  these  principles  as  original,  or 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  All  Christians  occasionally  adopt 
them,  not  exte]ning  those  who  most  vehemently  decrj" 
them  M'hen  they  happen  to  menace  some  favourite  article 
of  their  creed.  All  Christians  are  comi>elled  to  u.se  them 
in  their  controversies  with  infidels.  All  sects  employ 
them  in  their  warfare  with  one  another.  All  willingls 
avail  themselves  of  reason  when  it  can  he  pressed  into  the 
service  of  their  own  party,  and  only  complain  of  it  when 
its  weapons  wound  themselves.  None  reason  more 
frequently  than  those  from  whom  we  differ.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  fabric  they  rear  from  a  few  slight 
hints  about  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  how  in- 
geniously they  extract  from  detached  [passages  mysterious 
doctrines  about  the  divine  nature.  We  do  not  blame 
them  for  reasoning  so  abundantly,  but  for  violating  the 
fuiidamciilal  rules  of  reasoning,  for  sacrificing  the  plain 
to  the  obscure,  and  the  general  .strain  of  Scripture  to  a 
scanty  number  of  insulated  texts. 

\Ve  object  strongly  to  llie  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  human  reason  is  often  spoken  of  by  our  adversaries, 
because  it  leads,  we  believe,  to  universal  scepticism.  If 
reason  be  so  dreadfiilly  darkened  by  the  fall  that  its  most 
decisive  judgments  on  religion  are  unworthy  of  Irtist, 
then  Christianity,  and  even  natural  theology,  must  be 
abandoned;  for  the  existence  and  veracity  of  God,  and 
the  divine  original  of  Christianity,  are  conclusions  of 
reason,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it.  If  revelation  be 
at  war  with  this  faculty,  it  subverts  itself;  for  the  great 
(luestion  of  its  truth  is  left  by  God  to  be  decided  at  the  bar 
of  reason.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  nearly  the  I>igol 
and  the  scejitir  approach.  Hoih  would  annihilate  our 
confidence  in  our  faculties,  and  both  throw  doubi  and 
confusion  over  every  truth.  We  honour  revelation  to«) 
highly  to  make  it  the  antagonist  of  reason,  or  to  believe 
tlial  it  calls  us  to  renounce  our  higliest  powers. 

We  indeed  grant  that  the  use  of  reason  in  religion  is 
accompanied  wiili  danger.  But  we  ask  any  honest  man 
to  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  church,  and  say  whether 
the  renunciation  of  it  be  not  still  more  dangerous?  Be 
sides,  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  men  rexson  as  erroneously  on 
all  subjects  as  on  religion.  Who  does  not  know  the  wild 
and  groundless  theories  which  have  been  framed    in 
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l»hysical  and  ix>Iitical  science?  But  who  ever  supiK>sed 
that  we  musi  cCiOse  to  exercise  reason  on  nature  and 
stK-iety  because  men  have  erred  for  ages  in  explaining 
them  ?  We  grant  that  the  passions  continually,  and 
sometimes  fatally,  disturb  the  rational  faculty  in  its 
inrjuiries  into  revelation.  The  ambitious  contrive  to  find 
doctrines  in  thi'  Bible  which  favour  their  love  of  dominion. 
Thu  timid  and  dejected  discover  there  a  gloomy  system, 
and  the  mystical  and  fanatical  a  visionary  theology.  The 
vicious  can  find  examples  or  assertions  on  which  to  build 
the  hope  of  a  late  rej^ntance,  or  of  acceptance  on  easy 
terms.  'l*he  falsely  refined  contrive  to  light  on  doctrines 
which  have  not  been  soiled  by  vulgar  handling.  Hut  the 
j)assions  do  not  distract  the  reason  in  religious  any  more 
than  in  other  inquiries  which  excite  strong  and  general 
interest ;  and  this  faculty,  of  consequence,  is  not  to  be 
renounced  in  religion,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  discard 
it  universally.  ITie  true  inference  from  the  almost  end- 
less errors  which  have  darkened  theology  is,  not  that  we 
arc  to  neglect  and  disparage  our  powers,  t)ut  to  exert 
I  lem  more  patiently,  circumspectly,  uprightly  ;  the  worst 
errors,  after  all,  having  sprung  up  in  that  church  which 
proscribes  reason,  and  demands  from  its  members  imjilicit 
faith.  The  most  [ternicious  doctrines  have  been  the 
growth  of  the  darkest  times,  when  the  general  credulity 
encouraged  bad  men  and  enthusiasts  to  briKich  their 
dreams  and  inventions, and  to  stifle  the  faint  remonstrances 
of  reason  by  the  menaces  of  everlasting  perdition.  Say 
what  we  may,  God  has  given  us  a  rational  nntiire,  and  will 
»all  us  to  account  for  it.  We  may  let  it  sleeji,  but  we  do 
so  at  our  (>eril.  Revelation  is  addressed  to  us  as  rational 
beings.  We  may  wish,  in  our  sloth,  that  God  had  given 
us  a  system  demanding  no  labour  of  comparin;^^  limiting, 
and  inferring.  But  such  a  system  would  be  at  variance 
wuh  the  whole  character  of  our  present  exi.stence;  and  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  revelation  as  it  is  given  to 
us,  and  to  interijret  it  by  the  help  of  the  faculties  which  it 
everywhere  supposes,  and  on  which  it  is  founded. 

'Jo  l!ie  views  now  given  an  objection  is  commonly 
urged  from  the  tharactcr  of  God.  We  are  told  that  Clod 
licing  infinitely  wiser  than  men,  his  discoveries  will  sur- 
pass human  reason.  In  a  revelation  from  such  a  teacher 
wc  ought  to  expect  propositions  which  we  cannot  recon- 
cile with  one  another,  and  which  may  seem  to  contradict 
established  truths;  and  it  becomes  us  not  to  i|iiestion  or 
explain  them  away,  but  to  believe,  and  adore*  and  to  sub- 
mit our  weak  and  carnal  reason  to  the  Divine  Word.  To 
this  objection  we  have  two  short  answers.  Wc  say,  first, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  a  teacher  of  infinite  wisdom 
should  expose  those  whom  he  would  teach  to  infinite 
error.  But  if  once  we  admit  that  propositions  which  in 
iheir  literal  sense  appear  plainly  rejtugnant  to  one  another, 
or  to  any  known  truth,  are  still  to  be  literally  understood 
and  received,  what  possible  limit  ^ViX\  we  set  to  the  belief 
of  contradictions ?  What  shelter  have  we  from  the 
wildest  fanaticism,  which  can  always  f|uote  passages  that, 
m  their  literal  and  obvious  sense,  give  support  to  its 
extravagances?  How  can  the  Protestant  escape  from 
transubsiintiaiion,  a  doctrine  most  clearly  taught  us,  if 
the  submission  of  reason,  now  contended  for,  be  a  duty? 
How  can  we  even  hold  fast  the  truth  of  revelation  ?  Kor 
if  one  apparent  contradiction  may  he  true,  so  may  another, 
and  the  proi>osition  that  Christianity  is  false,  though 
involving  inconsistency,  may  still  be  a  verity. 

We  answer  again,  that  if  (.iod  be  infinitely  wise,  He 
lannol  sjKirt  with  tlie  understandings  of  his  creatures.      A 


wise  teacher  discovers  his  wisdom  in  adapting  himself  to 
the  ca]>acitics  of  his  pupils,  not  in  perr>lexing  them  with 
what  is  unintelligible,  not  in  distressing  them  with  appa- 
rent contradictions,  not  in  filling  them  with  a  sceptical 
distrust  of  their  own  powers.  An  infinitely  wise  teacher, 
wlio  knows  the  j)rccise  extent  of  our  minds  and  the  best 
method  of  enlightening  them,  will  surpass  all  other 
instructors  in  bringing  down  truth  to  our  apprehension, 
and  in  showing  its  loveliness  and  harmony.  We  ough% 
indeed,  to  e.xpect  occasional  obscurity  in  such  a  book  as 
the  Bible,  which  was  written  for  past  and  future  ages  as 
well  as  for  the  present.  But  God's  wisdom  is  a  pledge 
that  whatever  is  necessary  for  wj,  and  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, is  revealed  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken,  and  too  con- 
sistently to  be  questioned,  by  a  sound  and  upright  mind. 
It  is  not  the  mark  of  wisdom  to  use  an  unintelligible 
phraseology,  to  communicate  what  is  above  our  capacities, 
to  confuse  and  unsettle  the  intellect  by  appearances  of 
contradiction.  We  honour  our  Heavenly  Teacher  too 
much  to  ascribe  to  Him  such  a  revelation.  A  revelation 
is  a  gift  of  light.  It  cannot  thicken  our  darkness  and 
multiply  our  peqilexilies. 

II.  Having  thus  slated  the  principles  according  lo 
which  wc  interpret  Scripture,  1  now  proceed  lo  ihe 
second  great  head  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to  slate 
some  of  the  views  which  wc  derive  from  that  sacred  book, 
particularly  those  which  distinguish  us  from  other  Chris- 
tians. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
God's  UNITY,  or  that  there  is  one  God,  and  one  only. 
To  this  truth  we  give  infinite  importance,  and  we  feci 
ourselves  bound  to  take  heed  lest  any  man  spoil  us  of  it 
by  vain  philosophy.  The  proposition  that  there  is  one 
God  seems  to  us  exceedingly  plain.  We  understand  by 
it  that  there  is  one  being,  one  mind,  one  person,  one 
intelligent  agent,  and  one  only,  to  whom  underived  and 
infinite  perfection  and  dominion  belong.  We  concei\'e 
that  these  words  could  have  conveyed  no  other  meaning 
lo  the  simjile  and  uncultivated  i»eo[ile  who  were  set  apart 
to  be  the  depositaries  of  this  great  tnith,  and  who  were 
utterly  incapable  of  understanding  those  hair-hrcadth  dis- 
tinctions between  being  and  ])erson  which  the  sagacity 
'of  later  ages  has  discovered.  VVe  find  no  intimation  that 
this  language  was  to  be  taken  in  an  unusual  sense,  or  that 
God's  unity  was  a  quite  different  thing  from  the  oneness 
of  other  intelligent  beings. 

We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  whilst 
acknowledging  in  words,  it  subverts  in  effect,  the  unity  of 
God,  According  to  this  doctrine,  there  are  three  infinite 
and  equal  persons,  possessing  su]irenie  divinity,  called 
the  Kather,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost.  Kach  of  these  |>erson.s 
as  described  by  theologians,  has  his  own  ]>arti4-ular  con- 
sciousness, will,  and  |>erceptions.  They  love  each  other, 
converse  with  each  other,  and  delight  in  each  other's 
society.  They  perform  diff*crent  parts  in  man's  redemp- 
tion, each  having  his  appropriate  office,  and  neither  doing 
the  work  of  the  other.  The  Son  is  mediator,  and  not  the 
father.  The  Father  sends  the  Son,  and  is  not  Himself 
sent;  nor  is  He  conscious,  like  the  Son,  of  taking  flesh. 
Here,  then,  we  have  three  intelligent  agents,  possessed  of 
different  consciousnesses^  different  wills,  and  differcnl 
perceptions,  performing  different  acts,  and  sustaining 
different  relations;  and  if  these  things  do  not  imply  and 
constitute  three  minds  or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
know  bow  three  minds  or  beings  are  to  be  formed.  Ic  is 
difference   of  properties,    and   acts,    and   consciousness, 
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Divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Son,  the  brightness  of 
the  divine  mere)',  stands  between  llie  incensed  Oeity  and 
guilty  humanity,  exposes  his  meek  head  to  the  storms, 
and  hb  compassionate  breast  to  the  sword  of  the  divine 
justice,  bears  our  whole  load  of  punishment,  and  pur- 
chases with  his  blood  every  blessing  which  descends  from 
heaven.  Need  we  state  the  effect  of  these  representations, 
especially  on  common  minds,  for  whom  Christianity  was 
chiefly  designed,  and  whom  it  seeks  to  bring  to  the 
Father  as  the  loveliest  being?  We  do  believe  that  the 
worship  of  a  bleeding,  suffering  God  tends  strongly  to 
absorb  the  mind,  and  to  draw  it  from  other  objects,  just 
as  the  human  tenderness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  given 
her  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  devotions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  We  believe,  too,  that  this  worship,  though 
attractive,  is  not  most  fitted  to  spiritualise  the  mind,  that 
it  awakens  human  transport  rather  than  that  deep  venera- 
tion of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  which  is  the  essence 
of  piety. 

2.  Having  thus  given  our  views  of  the  unity  of  (iod,  I 
proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  ohser\'e  that  we  believe 
in  the  unity  of  Jesus  ChrisL  We  believe  that  Jesus  is 
one  mind,  one  soul,  one  being,  as  truly  one  as  we  are, 
and  equally  distinct  from  the  one  God.  We  complain  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  not  satisfied  with  making 
God  three  beings,  it  makes  Jesus  Christ  two  beings,  and 
thus  introduces  infinite  confusion  into  our  conreptions  of 
his  character.  This  cormjuion  of  Christianity,  alike 
repugnant  to  common  sense  and  to  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  a  false 
jthilosophy  in  disfiguring  the  simple  truth  of  Jesus. 

According  to  this  doctrine^  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of 
being  one  mind,  one  conscious  intelligent  principle,  whom 
we  can  understand,  consists  of  two  souls,  two  minds;  the 
one  divine,  the  other  human;  the  one  weak,  the  other 
almighty;  the  one  ignorant,  the  other  omniscient.  Now 
we  maintain  that  this  is  to  make  Christ  two  beings.  To 
denominate  him  one  person,  one  being*  and  yet  to  sup- 
pose him  made  up  of  two  minds  infinitely  different  from 
each  other,  is  to  abuse  and  confound  language,  and  to 
throw  darkness  over  all  our  conceptions  of  intelligent 
natures.  According  to  the  c:ommon  doctrine,  each  of 
these  two  minds  in  Christ  has  its  own  consciousness,  its 
own  will,  its  own  perceptions.  They  have,  in  fact,  no 
common  properties.  The  divine  mind  feels  none  of  the 
wants  and  sorrows  of  the  human,  and  the  human  is 
infinitely  removed  from  the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
the  divmc.  Can  you  conceive  of  two  beings  in  the 
universe  more  distinct?  We  have  always  thought  that  one 
person  was  constituted  and  distinguished  by  one  con- 
sciousness. The  doctrine  that  one  and  the  same  person 
should  have  two  consciousnesses,  two  wills,  two  souls, 
jnfinitely  diflerenl  from  each  other,  this  wc  think  an 
enonnous  tax  on  human  credulity. 

We  say  that  if  a  doctrine,  so  strange,  so  difficult,  so 
remote  from  all  the  previous  conceptions  of  men,  be 
indeed  a  pnrt,  and  an  essential  jmrt,  of  revelation,  it  must 
be  taught  with  great  distinctness,  and  we  ask  our  brethren 
to  iK)int  to  some  plain,  direct  passage,  where  Christ  is 
said  to  be  comjKjscd  of  two  minds  infinitely  different,  yet 
cxjnslituting  one  person.  Wc  find  none.  Other  ('hrLstians, 
indeed,  tell  us  that  this  doctrine  is  necessary  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  Scriptures,  that  some  texts  a.scribe  to  Je.sus 
Christ  human,  and  others  divine  properties,  nnd  that  to 
reconcile  these  wc  must  supixtse  two  minds,  to  which 
these  oroocrties  may  be  referred.    In  other  words,  for  the 


purpose  of  reconciling  certain  difficult  |)assages,  which  a 
just  criticism  can  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  explain, 
we  must  invent  an  hypothesis  vastly  more  difficult,  and 
involving  gross  absurdity.  We  are  to  find  our  way  out  of 
a  labyrinth  by  a  clue  which  conducts  us  into  mazes  infi- 
nitely more  inextricable. 

Surely,  if  Jesus  Christ  felt  that  he  consisted  of  i 
minds,  and  that  this  was  a  leading  feature  of  his  religionj 
his  phraseologj'  respecting  himself  would  have  been 
coloured  by  this  peculiarity.  The  universal  language  of 
men  is  framed  upon  the  idea  that  one  person  is  one 
person,  is  one  mind,  and  one  soul ;  and  when  the  multi- 
tude heard  this  language  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  they  must 
have  taken  it  in  its  usual  sense,  and  must  have  referred 
to  a  single  sou!  all  which  he  spoke,  unless  expressly  in- 
structed to  interpret  it  differently.  But  where  do  we  find 
this  instruction  ?  Ulicre  do  you  meet,  in  the  New 
'I'estament,  the  phraseology  which  abounds  in  Trinitarian 
books,  and  which  necessarily  grows  from  the  doctrine  of 
two  natures  in  Jesus?  Where  does  this  divine  teacher 
say,  "This  I  speak  as  God,  and  this  as  man  ;  this  is  true 
only  of  my  human  mind,  this  only  of  my  divine?" 
Where  do  we  find  in  the  Epistles  a  trace  of  this  strange 
phraseology?  Nowhere.  It  was  not  needed  in  that  day. 
It  was  demanded  by  the  errors  of  a  later  age. 

We  believe,  then,  that  Christ  is  one  mind,  one  being, 
and,  I  add,  a  being  distinct  from  the  one  CJod.  That 
Christ  is  not  the  one  God,  not  the  same  being  with  the 
Father,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  our  former  head,  in 
which  wc  saw  that  t}»e  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  (iod 
is  a  fiction.  But  on  so  important  a  subject  I  would  add 
a  few  remarks.  We  wish  that  those  from  whom  we  differ 
would  weigh  one  striking  fact.  Jesus,  in  his  preaching, 
continually  spoke  of  God.  The  word  was  always  in  his 
mouth.  U'e  ask,  does  he  by  (his  word  ever  mean  himsel!  ? 
^V'e  say,  never.  On  the  contrar}*,  he  most  plainly  dis- 
tinguishes between  God  and  himself,  and  so  do  his 
disciples.  How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  idea 
that  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  as  God,  was  a  primar)- 
object  of  Christianity,  our  adversaries  must  determine. 

If  we  examine  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  distin- 
guished from  God,  we  shall  see  that  they  not  only  speak 
of  him  as  another  being,  but  seem  to  labour  to  express 
his  inferiority.  He  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  Son 
of  God,  sent  of  God,  receiving  all  his  powers  from  Ciod, 
working  miracles  because  (iod  was  with  him,  judging 
justly  because  God  taught  him,  having  claims  on  our 
belief  because  he  was  anointed  and  sealed  by  God,  and 
as  able  of  himself  to  do  nothing.  The  New  Testament 
is  filled  with  this  language.  Now  we  ask  what  impression 
this  language  was  fitted  and  intended  to  make?  Could  an|; 
who  heard  it  have  imagined  that  Jesus  was  the  very  God 
whom  he  was  so  industriously  declared  to  be  inferior:  the 
very  Being  by  whom  he  was  sent,  and  from  whom  he 
professed  to  have  received  his  message  and  p>ower  ?  I^i 
it  here  be  remembered,  that  the  human  birth,  and  bodily 
form,  and  himiblo  circumstances,  and  mortal  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  must  all  have  prepared  men  to  interpret,  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner,  the  language  in  which  his  in- 
feriority to  God  was  declared.  Why,  then,  was  this 
language  used  so  continually,  and  without  limitation,  if 
Jesus  were  the  Supreme  I^city,  and  if  this  truth  were  an 
essential  part  of  his  religion?  I  repeat  it,  the  hum.m 
condition  and  sufferings  of  Christ  tended  strongly  to 
exclude  from  men's  minds  the  idea  of  his  proper  God- 
head ;  and.  of  course,   we  should  e.xpeci  to  find  in  ibc 
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They  have  too  often  fek  as  if  He  were  raised,  by  His 
greatness  and  sovereignty^  above  the  principles  of 
morality,  above  those  eternal  laws  of  equity  and  rectitude 
to  which  all  other  beings  are  subjected.  We  believe  that 
in  no  being  is  the  sense  of  right  so  strong,  so  omnipotent, 
as  in  God.  We  believe  that  His  almighty  power  is 
entirely  submitted  to  His  perceptions  of  rt^ctitude;  and 
this  is  the  ground  of  our  piety.  It  is  not  because  He  is 
our  Creator  merely,  hut  because  He  created  us  for  good 
and  holy  purposes;  it  is  not  because  His  will  is  irresistible, 
but  because  His  will  is  the  perfection  of  virtue,  that  we 
|)ay  Him  allegiance.  We  cannot  bow  before  a  being, 
liowover  great  and  powerful,  who  governs  tyrannically. 
U'c  resr>ecl  nothing  but  excellence,  whether  on  earth  or 
i'l  heaven.  We  venerate  not  the  loftiness  of  (lOfl's  throne, 
but  the  equity  and  goodness  in  which  it  is  established. 

We  believe  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  kind,  benevo- 
lent, in  the  proper  sense  of  these  words;  good  in  disposi- 
tion as  well  as  in  act;  good  not  to  a  few,  but  to  all;  good 
to  every  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  general  system. 

We  believe^  too.  thai  God  i-s  just;  but  we  never  forget 
that  His  justice  is  the  justice  of  a  good  being,  dwelling  in 
the  same  mind,  and  acting  in  harmony,  with  perfect 
benevolence.  Hy  this  attribute  we  understand  God's 
infinite  regard  to  virtue  or  moral  worth  expressed  in  a 
moral  government;  that  is,  in  giving  excellent  and  equit- 
able laws,  and  in  conferring  such  rewards,  and  inflicting 
such  punishments,  as  are  best  fitted  to  secure  their 
obser\'ance.  God's  justice  has  for  its  end  the  highest 
virtue  of  the  creation,  and  it  punishes  for  this  end  alone; 
and  thus  it  coincides  with  benevolence;  for  virtue  and 
happiness,  though  not  the  same,  are  inseparably  con- 
joined. 

God's  justice,  thus  viewed,  api^ars  to  us  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  His  mercy.  According  to  the  pre- 
valent systems  of  theology,  these  attributes  are  so  dis- 
cordant and  jarring,  that  to  reconcile  them  is  the  hardest 
txsk,  and  the  most  wonderful  achievement  of  infinite 
wisdom.  To  us  they  seem  to  be  intimate  friends,  always 
at  peace,  breathing  the  same  spirit,  and  seeking  the  same 
end.  By  God's  mercy,  we  understand  not  a  blind  instinc- 
tive comixission,  which  forgives  without  roilcction,  and 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  virtue.  This,  we 
acknowledge,  would  be  incompatible  with  justice,  and 
also  with  enlightened  benevolence.  God's  mercy,  as  we 
understand  it,  desires  strongly  the  happiness  of  the  guilty, 
but  only  through  their  penitence.  It  has  a  regard  to 
character  as  ttuly  as  His  justice.  It  defers  punishment, 
and  suffers  long,  that  the  sinner  may  return  to  his  duly, 
hilt  leaves  the  im|>enitent  and  unjnclding  to  the  fearful 
retribution  threatened  in  God's  Word. 

To  give  our  Wews  of  God  in  one  word,  we  believe  in 
His  Parental  character.  We  ascribe  to  Him  not  only  the 
name,  but  the  disposition  and  principles  of  a  father.  We 
l>elievc  that  He  has  a  father's  concern  for  his  creatures,  a 
father's  desire  for  their  improvement,  a  father's  equity  in 
proportioning  His  demands  to  their  powers,  a  father's  joy 
in  their  progress,  a  father's  readiness  to  receive  the 
|H:nitcnt,  and  a  father*s  justice  for  the  incorrigible.  We 
look  upcin  this  world  as  a  place  of  eduoition,  in  which 
He  is  training  men  by  prosperity  and  adversity,  by  aids 
and  obslrunions,  by  conflicts  of  reason  and  passion,  by 
motives  to  duly  and  temptations  to  sin,  by  a  various 
iliscipline  suited  to  free  and  moral  beings,  for  union  with 
Himself,  and  for  a  sublime  and  ever-growing  virtue  in 
heaven. 


Now,  wc  object  to  the  systems  of  religion  which  prevail 
among  us,  that  they  are  adverse,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  these  purifying,  comforting,  and  honourable 
views  of  God  ;  that  they  take  from  us  our  Father  in 
heaven,  and  substitute  for  Him  a  being  whom  we  cannot 
love  if  we  would,  and  whom  we  ought  not  to  love  if  we 
could.  We  object,  particularly  on  this  ground,  to  that 
system  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  Orthodoxy, 
and  which  is  now  industriously  propagated  through  our 
country.  This  system  indeed  takes  various  shapes,  but 
in  all  it  casts  dishonour  on  the  Creator.  According  to 
its  old  and  genuine  form,  it  teaches  that  God  brings  us 
into  life  wholly  depraved,  so  that  under  the  innocent 
features  of  our  childhood  is  hidden  a  nature  averse  to  all 
good  and  propcnsc  to  all  evil,  a  nature  which  exjKJScs  us 
to  God's  displeasure  and  wrath,  even  before  we  have 
acquired  power  to  understand  our  duties  or  to  reflect 
upon  our  actions.  According  to  a  more  modern  exposi- 
tion, it  teaches  that  we  came  from  the  hands  of  our 
Maker  with  such  a  consiiiution,  and  arc  placed  under 
such  influences  and  circumstances,  as  to  render  certain 
and  infallihle  the  total  depravity  of  ever)*  human  being 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  moral  agency;  and  it  also 
teaches  that  the  offence  of  the  child,  who  brings  into 
life  this  ceaseless  tendency  to  unminglcd  crime,  cxikjscn 
him  to  the  sentence  of  everlasting  damnation.  Now. 
according  to  the  t>lainest  principles  of  morality,  we  main- 
tain that  a  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  unfailingly 
di.sposing  it  to  evjl,  and  to  evil  alone,  would  absolve  it 
from  guilt ;  that  to  give  existence  under  this  condition 
would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty ;  and  that  to  punish  the 
sin  of  this  unhajipily  constituted  child  with  endless  ruin, 
would  be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by  the  most  merciless 
despotism. 

The  system  also  teaches  that  God  selects  from  thi< 
corrupt  mass  a  number  to  be  saved,  and  plucks  them,  by 
a  special  influence,  from  the  common  ruin  ;  that  the 
of  mankind,  though  left  without  that  special  grace  wh 
their  conversion  requires,  are  commanded  to  re|H:nt 
under  penalty  of  aggravated  woe ;  and  that  forgiveness 
is  promised  them  on  terms  which  their  very  constitution 
infallibly  disposes  ihcm  to  reject,  and  in  rejecting  whu/i 
they  awfully  enhance  the  punishments  of  helL  These 
profl*ers  of  forgiveness  and  exhortations  of  amendment, 
to  beings  bom  under  a  blighting  curse,  fill  our  minds  with 
a  horror  which  we  want  words  to  express. 

That  this  religious  system  does  not  produce  all 
eflecls  on  character  which  might  be  anticipated,  we 
joyfully  admit  It  is  often,  very  often  counteracted 
nature,  conscience,  common  sense,  by  the  general 
of  Scripture,  by  the  mild  example  and  precepts  of  Christ, 
and  by  the  many  positive  declarations  of  God's  univemi 
kindness  and  |>erfect  equity.  But  still  we  think  that  wesee 
its  unhappy  influence.  It  tends  to  discourage  the  timii 
to  give  excuses  to  the  bad,  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the 
fanatical,  and  to  offer  shelter  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the 
malignant  By  shocking,  as  it  does,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality,  and  by  exhibiting  a  severe  tnd 
partial  Deity,  it  tends  strongly  to  pervert  the  roonl 
faculty,  to  form  a  gloomy,  forbidding,  and  senile  religK<L 
and  to  lead  men  to  substitute  ccnsoriousness,  bittemeft 
and  persecution  for  a  tender  and  impartial  charily.  ^Vt 
think,  too,  that  this  system,  which  begins  with  degrading 
human  nature,  maybe  expected  to  end  in  pride;  &r 
pride  grows  out  of  a  consciousness  of  high  distinokic^ 
however  obtained,  and  no  distinction  is  so  great  as  ih* 
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which  15  made  between  the  elected  and  abandoned 
of  God 

The  false  and  dishonourable  views  of  God  which  have 
now  been  stated,  we  feel  ourselves  hound  to  resist  un- 
ceasingly. Other  errors  we  can  pass  over  with  com[>a- 
ralive  indi/Terence.  But  we  ask  our  opponents  Lo  leave 
to  us  a  God  worthy  of  our  love  and  trust,  in  whom  our 
moral  sentiments  may  delight,  in  whom  our  weaknesses 
and  Korrnws  may  find  refuge.  We  cling  to  the  Divine 
perfections.  We  meet  them  everywhere  in  creation,  we 
read  them  in  the  Scriptures,  we  see  a  lovely  image  of 
them  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  gratitude,  love,  and  vene- 
ration call  on  us  to  assert  lliem.  Reproached^  as  we 
often  are,  by  men,  it  is  our  consolation  and  happiness 
that  one  of  our  chief  offences  is  the  zeal  with  which  we 
vindicate  the  dishonoured  goodness  and  rectitude  of 
God. 

4-  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  unity  of  God ;  of  the 
unity  of  Jesus,  and  his  inferiority  to  God  ;  and  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Divine  character ;  I  now  proceed  to 
give  our  views  of  the  mediation  of  C!hrist,  and  of  the 
purposes  of  his  mission.  With  regard  to  the  great  object 
which  Jesus  came  to  accomplish,  there  seems  to  be  no 
possibility  of  mistake.  We  believe  that  he  was  sent  by 
the  Father  to  efiect  a  moral  or  s[nritual  deliverance  of 
mankind ;  that  is,  to  rescue  men  from  sin  and  its  con- 
-sequences,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  everlasting 
purity  and  happiness.  We  believe,  too,  that  he  accom- 
plishes this  sublime  purpose  by  a  variety  of  methods  ;  by 
his  instructions  respecting  Crod's  unity,  parental  character, 
and  moral  government,  which  are  admirably  fitted  to 
reclaim  the  world  from  idolatry  and  impiety,  to  the 
knowledge,  love,  and  obedience  of  the  Creator ;  by  his 
promises  of  pardon  tu  the  penitent,  and  of  divine  assist- 
ance to  those  who  labour  for  progress  in  moral  excellence; 
by  the  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  [lath  of  duty; 
by  his  own  spotless  example,  in  which  the  loveliness  and 
sublimity  of  virtue  shine  forth  to  warm  and  quicken  as 
well  ab  guide  us  to  perfection;  by  histhreatenings  against 
incorrigible  guilt ;  by  his  glorious  discoveries  of  immor- 
tality;  by  his  sufferings  and  death  ;  by  that  signal  event, 
the  resurrection,  which  powerfully  bore  witness  to  his 
divine  mission,  and  brought  down  to  men's  senses  a 
future  life;  by  his  continual  intercession,  which  obtains 
for  us  spiritual  aid  and  blessings  ;  and  by  the  power 
with  which  he  is  invested  of  raising  the  dead,  judging  the 
world,  and  conferring  the  everlasting  rewards  promised 
to  the  faithful. 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  exists  among  us  in  regard  to  an  interesting  part 
of  Christ's  mediation ;  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  precise 
influence  of  his  death  on  our  forgiveness.  Many  suppose 
that  this  event  contributes  to  our  pardon,  as  it  was  a 
principal  means  of  confirming  his  religion,  and  of  giving 
it  a  power  over  the  mind  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  pro- 
cures forgiveness  by  leading  to  that  repentance  and 
virtue  which  is  the  great  and  only  condition  on  which 
forgiveness  is  bestowed  Many  of  us  arc  dissatisfied 
with  this  explanation,  and  think  that  the  Scriptures 
ascribe  the  remission  of  sins  to  Christ's  death,  with 
an  emphasis  so  peculiar,  that  we  ought  to  consider 
this  event  as  having  a  special  influence  in  removing 
punishment,  though  the  Scriptures  may  not  reveal  the 
way  in  which  it  contributes  to  this  end. 

Whilst,  however,  we  differ  in  explaining  the  connection 
between  Christ's  death  and  human  forgiveness,  a  connec- 


tion which  we  all  gratefully  acknowledge,  we  agree  in 
rejecting  many  sentiments  which  prevail  in  regard  to  his 
mediation.  The  idea  which  is  conveyed  to  common 
minds  by  the  popular  system,  that  Christ's  death  has  an 
influence  in  making  God  placable  or  merciful,  in  awaken- 
ing his  kindness  towards  men,  we  reject  with  strong  dis- 
approbation. We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  verj'  dis- 
honourable notion  is  disowned  by  intelligent  Christians 
of  that  class  from  which  we  differ.  We  recollect,  how- 
ever, that  not  long  ago  it  was  common  to  hear  of  Christ 
as  Iiaving  died  to  appease  God's  wrath,  and  to  pay  the 
debt  of  sinners  to  his  inflexible  justice  ;  and  we  have  a 
strong  persuasion  that  the  language  of  |)Opular  religious 
books,  and  the  common  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  mediation,  still  communicate  very  degrading 
views  of  God's  character.  They  give  to  multitudes  the 
impression  that  the  death  of  Jesus  produces  a  change  in 
the  mind  of  God  towards  man,  and  that  in  this  its  efficacy 
chiefly  consists.  No  error  seems  to  us  more  pernicious. 
We  can  endure  no  shade  over  the  pure  goodness  of 
God.  We  earnestly  maintain  that  Jesus,  instead  of 
calling  forth  in  any  way  or  degree  the  mercy  of  the 
Father^  was  sent  by  that  mercy  to  be  our  Saviour  : 
that  he  is  nothing  to  the  human  race  but  what 
he  is  by  God's  appointment ;  that  he  communicates 
nothing  but  what  God  empowers  him  to  bestow ;  that 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  originally,  essentially,  and 
eternally  placable,  and  disjxjsed  to  forgive ;  and  tliat  his 
unborrowed,  underived,  and  unchangeable  love  is  the 
only  fountain  of  what  flows  to  us  through  his  Son.  We 
conceive  that  Jesus  is  dishonoured,  not  glorified,  by 
ascribing  to  him  an  influence  which  clouds  the  splendour 
of  Divine  benevolence. 

\V\'  further  agree  in  rejecting,  as  unscriptural  and 
I  absurd,  the  explanation  given  by  the  popular  system  of 
the  manner  in  which  Christ's  death  procures  forgiveness 
for  men.  This  system  used  to  leach  as  its  fundamental 
principle,  that  man,  having  sinned  against  an  infinite 
Being,  has  contracted  infinite  guilt,  and  is  consequentlv 
exposed  to  an  infinite  penalty.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be  called,  which 
overlooks  the  obvious  maxim  that  the  guilt  of  a  being 
must  be  proportioned  to  his  nature  and  powers,  has 
fallen  mto  disuse.  Still  the  system  teaches  that  sin,  of 
whatever  degree,  exposes  to  endless  punishment,  and 
that  the  whole  human  race,  being  infallibly  involved  by 
their  nature  in  sin,  owe  this  awful  penalty  to  the  justice 
of  their  Creator.  It  teaches  that  this  penalty  cannot  be 
remitted,  in  consistency  with  the  honour  of  the  divine 
law,  unless  a  substitute  be  found  to  endure  it  or  to  suffer 
an  equivalent  It  also  teaches  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  no  substitute  is  adequate  to  this  work  save  the 
infinite  God  Himself;  and  accordingly,  God,  in  his 
second  person,  took  on  him  human  nature,  that  He 
might  |)ay  to  his  own  justice  the  debt  of  punishment 
incurred  by  men,  and  might  thus  reconcile  forgivene.'^ 
with  the  claims  and  threatenings  of  his  law.  Such  is  the 
prevalent  system.  Now,  to  us,  this  doctrine  seems  to 
carry  on  its  front  strong  marks  of  absurdity ;  and  we 
maintain  that  Christianity  ought  not  to  be  encumbered 
with  it,  unless  it  be  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
fully  and  expressly.  \Ve  ask  our  adversaries,  then,  to 
point  to  some  plain  passages  where  it  is  taught.  We 
ask  for  one  text  in  which  we  are  told  that  God  took 
human  nature  that  He  might  make  an  infinite  satisfaction 
to  his  own  justice  ;  for  one  text  which  tells  us  that  human 
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guilt  requires  an  infinite  suottitute ;  that  Christ's  sufTer- 
ings  owe  their  efficacy  to  their  being  borne  by  an  infinite 
being ;  or  that  his  divine  nature  gives  infinite  value  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  human.  Not  one  ivord  of  this 
description  can  we  find  in  the  Scriptures ;  not  a  text 
which  even  hints  at  these  strange  doctrines.  They  are 
altogether,  we  beHe\"e,  the  fictions  of  theologians.  Chris- 
tianity is  in  no  degree  resiwnsiblc  for  them.  We  are 
astonished  at  their  prevalence.  What  can  be  plainer 
than  that  God  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  a  sufferer,  or 
bear  a  penalty  in  tl^e  room  of  his  creatures  ?  How  dis- 
honourable to  Him  is  the  supposition  that  his  justice  is 
now  so  severe  as  to  exact  infinite  punishment  for  the 
sins  of  frail  and  feeble  men,  and  now  so  easy  and  yield- 
ing as  to  accept  the  limited  pains  of  Christ's  human  soul 
as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  endless  woes  due  from  the 
world  ?  How  plain  is  it  also,  according  to  this  do<:trine, 
that  God,  instead  of  being  plenteous  in  forgiveness,  never 
forgives ;  for  it  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  men  as  for- 
given, when  their  whole  punishment,  or  an  equivalent  to 
)t,  is  borne  by  a  substitute  ?  A  scheme  more  fitted  to 
obscure  the  brightness  of  Christianity  and  the  mercy  of 
God,  or  less  suited  to  give  comfort  to  a  guilty  and 
troubled  mind,  could  not,  we  think,  be  easily  framed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  system  is  unfavourable  to 
the  character.  It  naturally  leads  men  to  think  that 
Christ  came  to  change  God's  mind  rather  than  their 
own ;  that  the  highest  object  of  his  mission  was  to  avert 
punishment  rather  than  to  communicate  holiness ;  and 
that  a  large  part  of  religion  consists  in  disparaging  good 
woiks  and  human  virtues,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying 
the  value  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufierings.  In  this  way  a 
sense  of  the  infinite  ini[)ortance  and  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  personal  improvement  is  weakened,  and  high- 
sounding  praises  of  Christ's  cross  seem  often  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  obedience  to  his  precepts.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  nQt  so  learned  Jesus.  Whilst  we  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge that  he  came  to  rescue  us  from  punishment,  we 
lielieve  that  he  was  sent  on  a  still  nobler  errand,  namely, 
to  deliver  us  from  sin  itself,  and  to  form  us  to  a  sublime 
and  heavenly  virtue.  We  regard  him  as  a  Saviour, 
chiefly  as  he  is  the  light,  jjhysician,  and  guide  of  the 
dark,  diseased,  and  wandering  mind.  No  influence  in 
the  universe  seems  to  us  so  glorious  as  that  over  the  cha- 
racter ;  and  no  redemption  so  worthy  of  tliankfulness  as 
the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  purity.  Without  this,  pardon, 
were  it  possible,  would  be  of  little  value.  W'hy  pluck  the 
sinner  from  hell,  if  a  hell  be  left  to  hum  in  his  own 
breast?  Why  raise  him  to  heaven,  if  he  remain  a  stranger 
to  its  sanctity  and  love  ?  With  these  impressions,  we  are 
accustomed  to  value  the  Gospel  chiefly  as  it  abounds  in 
effectual  aids,  motives,  excitements  to  a  generous  and 
divine  virtue.  In  this  virtue,  as  in  a  common  centre,  we 
see  all  its  doctrines,  precepts,  promises  meet ;  and  we 
believe  that  faith  in  this  religion  is  of  no  worth,  and  con- 
tributes nothing  to  salvation,  any  further  than  as  it  uses 
these  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and  the  whole  life, 
th.oracter,  bufferings,  and  triumphs  of  Jesus,  as  the  means 
of  purifying  the  mmd,  of  changing  it  into  the  likeness  of 
his  celestial  excellence. 

5.  Having  thus  stated  our  views  of  the  highest  object 
of  Christ's  mission,  thai  it  is  the  recovery  of  men  to 
\irtuc,  or  h(jlincss,  I  shall  now,  in  the  last  place,  give  our 
views  of  iJie  nature  of  Christian  virtue,  or  true  holiness. 
Wc  believe  that  all  virtue  has  its  foundation  in  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  conscience,  or  his  sense   of 


duty,  and  in  the  power  of  farming  his  temper  and  life 
according  to  conscience.  AVe  believe  that  these  moral 
faculties  are  the  grounds  of  resjwnsibility,  and  the  Iiighest 
distinctions  of  human  nature,  and  that  no  act  is  praise- 
worthy any  further  than  il  springs  from  their  exertion. 
We  believe  that  no  dispositions  infused  into  us  without 
our  own  moral  activity  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  there- 
fore we  rejert  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  divine  influence 
on  the  human  mind,  moulding  it  into  goodness  as  marble 
is  hewn  into  a  statue.  Such  goodness,  if  this  word  may 
be  used,  would  not  be  the  object  of  moral  approbation, 
any  more  than  the  instinctive  affections  of  inferior  ani- 
mals, or  the  constitutional  amiableness  of  human  beings* 

fJy  these  remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  im- 
portance of  God's  aid  or  Spirit ;  but  by  his  Spirit  we 
mean  a  moral,  illuminating,  and  [x?rsuasive  influence,  not 
physical,  not  compulsor)',  not  involving  a  necessity  of 
virtue.  We  object,  strongly,  to  the  idea  of  many  Chris- 
tians respecting  man's  imixjtence  and  God's  irresistible 
agency  on  the  heart,  believing  that  Llicy  subvert  our  re- 
sponsibility and  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature,  that  they 
make  men  machines,  that  they  cast  on  God  the  blame  of 
all  evil  deeds,  that  they  discourage  good  minds,  and  inflate 
the  fanatical  with  wild  conceits  of  immediate  and  sensible 
inspiration. 

Among  the  virtues,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  love 
of  (iod.  We  believe  that  this  principle  is  the  true  end 
and  happiness  of  our  being,  that  we  were  made  for  union 
with  our  Creator,  that  his  infinite  j>erfection  is  the  only 
suflficient  object  and  true  resting-place  for  the  ins^^aiable 
desires  and  unlimited  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and 
that  without  Him  our  noblest  sentiments,  admiration, 
veneration,  hope,  and  love  would  wither  and  decay.  We 
believe,  too,  that  the  love  of  God  is  not  only  essential  to 
happiness,  but  to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  all  the 
virtues  ;  that  conscience,  without  the  sanction  of  God's 
authority  and  retributive  justice,  would  be  a  weak  director ; 
that  benevolence,  unless  nourished  by  communion  with 
his  goodness,  and  encouraged  by  his  smile,  could  not 
thrive  amidst  the  selfishness  and  thankfulness  of  the 
world ;  and  that  self-government,  without  a  sense  of  the 
divine  inspection,  would  hardly  extend  beyond  an  out- 
ward and  partial  purity,  God,  as  He  is  essentially 
goodness,  holiness,  justice,  and  virtue,  so  He  is  the  lite, 
motive,  and  sustainer  of  virtue  in  the  human  souL 

But  whilst  we  earnestly  inculcate  the  love  of  God,  we 
believe  that  great  care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from 
counicrfcits.  We  think  that  much  which  is  called  piety 
is  worthless.  Many  have  fallen  into  the  error  that  there 
can  be  no  excess  in  feelings  which  have  God  for  their 
object ;  and,  distrusting  as  coldness  that  self-possession 
without  which  virtue  and  devotion  lose  all  their  dignity, 
they  have  abandoned  themselves  to  extravagances  which 
have  brought  contempt  oh  piety.  Most  certainly,  if  the 
love  of  God  be  that  which  often  bears  its  nanae,  the  less 
we  have  of  it  the  belter.  If  religion  be  the  shipwreck  of 
understanding,  we  cannot  keep  too  far  from  it  On  this 
subject  we  alway.s  si)eak  plainly.  We  cannot  sacriikc 
our  reason  to  the  reputation  of  zeal  We  owe  it  to  truth 
and  religion  lo  maintain  that  fanaticism,  jiartial  insanity, 
sudden  impressions,  and  ungovernable  transports  are  any- 
thing rather  than  piety. 

We  conceive  that  the  true  love  of  God  is  a  mocal 
sentiment,  founded  on  a  clear  perception,  and  consisting 
in  a  high  esteem  and  veneration  of  his  moral  perfections. 
Thus,   it    perfectly    coincides,  and    is  in  fact   the  saine 


thing,  with  the  love  of  virtue,  rectitude,  and  goodness. 
You  will  easily  judge,  then,  what  we  esteem  the  surest 
and  only  decisive  signs  of  piety.  We  lay  no  stress  on 
strong  excitements.  We  esteem  him,  and  him  only,  a 
pious  man,  who  practically  conforms  to  God's  moral 
perfections  and  government ;  who  shows  his  delight  in 
God's  benevolence  by  loving  and  serving  his  neighbour  ; 
his  delight  in  God's  justice  by  being  resolutely  upright ; 
his  sense  of  God's  purity  by  regulating  his  thoughts, 
imagination,  and  desires;  and  whose  conversation,  busi- 
ness, and  domestic  life  are  swayed  by  a  regard  to  God's 
presence  and  authority.  In  all  things  else  men  may 
deceive  themselves.  Disordered  nerves  may  give  them 
strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  impressions.  Texts  of 
Scripture  may  come  to  them  as  from  Heaven.  Their 
whole  souls  may  be  moved,  and  their  confidence  in  God's 
favour  be  undoubling.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  religion. 
The  question  is,  Do  they  love  God's  commands,  in  which 
his  character  is  fully  expressed,  and  give  up  to  these 
their  habits  and  passions  ?  Without  this,  ecstasy  is  a 
mockery.  One  surrender  of  desire  to  God's  will  is  worth 
a  thousand  transports.  We  do  not  judge  of  the  bent  of 
men's  minds  by  their  raptures,  any  more  than  we  judge 
of  the  natural  direction  of  a  tree  during  a  storm.  We 
rather  suspect  loud  profession,  for  we  have  observed 
that  deep  feeling  is  generally  noiseless,  and  least  seeks 
dis]}Iay. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be  understood  as 
wishing  to  exclvide  from  religion  warmth,  and  even 
transport.  We  honour  and  highly  value  true  religious 
sensibility.  We  believe  that  Chri.stianity  is  intended  to 
act  powerfully  on  our  whole  nature,  on  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  understanding  and  the  conscience.  We  conceive 
of  heaven  as  a  state  where  the  love  of  God  will  be  exalted 
into  an  unbounded  fervour  and  joy  ;  and  we  desire,  in 
our  pilgrimage  here,  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  that  belter 
world  But  we  think  that  religious  warmth  is  only  to  be 
valued  when  it  springs  naturally  from  an  improved  cha- 
racter, when  it  comes  unforced,  when  it  is  the  recompense 
of  obedience,  when  it  is  the  warmth  of  a  mind  wliich 
understands  God  by  being  like  Him,  and  when,  instead 
of  disordering,  it  exalts  the  understanding,  invigorates 
conscience,  gives  a  pleasure  to  common  duties,  and  is 
seen  to  exist  in  connection  with  cheerfulness,  judicious- 
ness, and  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind  When  we  observe 
a  fer>-our  called  religious  in  men  whose  general  character 
expresses  little  refinement  and  elevation,  and  whose  piety 
seems  at  war  with  reason,  we  pay  it  little  respect.  We 
honour  religion  too  much  to  give  its  sacred  name  to  a 
feverish,  forced,  fluctualin^;  zeal,  which  has  little  power 
over  the  life. 

Another  important  branch  of  virtue  we  believe  lo  be 
love  lo  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  the 
.spirit  with  which  he  executed  it,  and  the  sufferings  which 
he  bore  for  our  salvation,  we  feel  to  be  strong  claims  on 
our  gratitude  and  veneration.  We  see  in  nature  no 
beauty  to  be  compared  with  the  loveliness  of  his  cha- 
racter, nor  do  we  find  on  earth  a  benefactor  lo  whom  we 
owe  an  etjual  debt.  We  read  his  history  with  delight, 
and  learn  from  it  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  We  are 
particularly  touched  by  his  death,  which  was  endured 
for  our  redemption,  and  by  that  strength  of  charity  which 
triumphed  over  his  pains.  His  resurrection  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  hope  of  immortalily.  His  intercession  gives 
us  boldness  to  draw  nigh  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  we 
look  up  to  heaven  with  new  desire  when  wc   think  that, 


if  we  follow  him   here,  we  shall  there  sec   his  benignant 
countenance,  and  enjoy  his  friendship  for  ever. 

I  need  not  express  to  you  our  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  benevolent  virtues.  We  attach  such  importance  to 
these,  that  we  are  sometimes  reproached  witli  exalting 
them  above  piety.  We  regard  Ihe  spirit  of  love,  diarily. 
meekness,  forgiveness,  liberality,  and  beneficence,  as  the 
badge  and  distinction  of  Christians,  as  the  brightest 
image  we  can  bear  of  God,  as  the  best  proof  of  piety. 
On  this  subject  I  need  not  and  cannot  enlarge  ;  but  there 
is  one  branch  of  benevolence  which  I  ought  not  to  pass 
over  in  silence,  because  wc  think  that  wc  conceive  of  it 
more  highly  and  justly  than  many  of  our  bretluen.  I 
refer  lo  the  duty  of  candour,  charitable  judgment,  es- 
j>ecially  towards  those  who  differ  in  religious  opinion. 
We  think  that  in  nothing  have  Christians  so  widely 
departed  from  their  religion  as  in  this  particular.  We 
read  with  astonishment  and  hori^or  the  hisior}'  of  the 
church ;  and  sometimes  when  we  look  back  on  the  fires 
of  iJcrsecution,  and  on  the  zeal  of  Christians  in  building 
up  walls  of  separation,  and  in  giving  up  one  another  tu 
perdition,  we  feel  as  if  wc  were  reading  the  records  of  an 
infernal  rather  than  a  heavenly  kingdom  An  enemy  lo 
every  religion,  if  asked  to  describe  a  Christian,  would, 
with  some  show  of  reason  depict  him  as  an  idolater  of 
his  own  distinguishing  opinions,  covered  with  badges  of 
party,  shutting  his  eyes  on  the  virtues  and  his  ears  on  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  arrogating  all  excellence  to 
his  own  sect  and  all  saving  jjowcr  to  his  own  creed, 
sheltering  under  the  name  of  pious  zeal  the  love  ot 
domination,  the  conceit  of  infallibihty,  and  the  spirit  of 
intolerance,  and  trampling  on  men's  rights  under  the 
pretence  of  saving  their  souls. 

^Ve  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  plainer  obligation  on 
beings  of  our  frail  and  fallible  nature,  who  are  instructed 
in  the  duly  of  candid  judgment,  than  to  abstain  from 
condemning  men  of  apparent  conscientiousness  and  sin- 
cerity', who  are  chargeable  with  no  crime  but  that  of 
differing  from  us  in  the  interpretauon  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  differing  too,  on  topics  of  great  and  acknowledged 
obscurity.  We  are  astonished  at  the  hardihood  of  those 
who,  with  Christ*s  warnings  soimding  in  their  ears,  take  on 
them  the  responsibility  of  making  creeds  for  his  church, 
and  cast  out  professors  of  virtuous  lives  for  imagined 
errors,  for  the  guilt  of  thinking  for  themselves.  Wc  know 
that  zeal  for  truth  is  the  cover  for  this  usurf)ation  of 
Christ's  prerogative  ;  but  we  think  ihiir'zeal  for  truth,  as 
it  is  called,  is  very  suspicious,  except  in  men  whose 
capacities  and  advantages,  whose  patient  deliberation, 
and  whose  improvements  in  humility,  mildness,  and  can- 
dour, give  them  a  right  lo  ho|>e  thai  their  views  are  more 
just  than  tho.se  of  their  neighbours.  Much  of  what  passes 
for  a  zeal  for  truth  we  look  upon  with  litUe  respect,  for  it 
often  appears  to  thrive  most  luxuriantly  where  other 
virtues  shoot  up  thinly  and  feebly  ;  and  we  have  no  grati- 
tude for  those  reformers  who  would  force  ui)on  us  a 
doctrine  which  has  not  sweetened  their  own  tempers,  or 
made  them  better  men  than  their  neighbours. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  much  of  the  difficulties 
attending  religious  inquiries  ;  difficulties  springing  from 
the  slow  development  of  our  minds,  from  the  power  of 
early  impressions,  from  the  stale  of  society,  from  human 
authority,  from  the  general  neglect  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  from  the  want  of  just  principles  of  criticism  and 
of  imiK)rtant  helps  in  inleqtreling  Scripture,  and  from 
various  other  causes.     We  find  thai  on  no  subject  have 
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men,  and  even  good  men,  ingrafted  so  many  strange  con- 
ceils,  wild  theories,  and  fictions  of  fancy,  as  on  religion  ; 
and  remembering,  as  we  do,  that  we  ourselves  are  sharers 
of  the  common  frailty,  we  dare  not  assume  infaUibility  in 
the  treatment  of  our  fellow-Christians,  or  encourage  in 
common  Christians,  who  have  little  time  for  mvestigation, 
the  habit  of  denouncing  and  contemning  other  denomina- 
tions, perhaps  more  enlightened  and  virtuous  than  their 
own.  Charity,  forbearance,  a  delight  in  the  virtues  of 
different  sects,  a  backwardness  to  censure  and  condemn, 
these  are  virtues  which,  however  poorly  practised  by  us, 
we  admire  and  recommend;  and  vvc  would  rather  join 
ourselves  to  the  church  in  which  they  abound,  than  to 
any  other  communion,  however  elated  with  the  belief  of 
its  own  orthodoxy,  however  strict  in  guarding  its  creed, 
however  burning  witli  zeal  against  imagined  error. 

I  have  thus  given  the  distinguishing  views  of  those 
Christians  in  whose  names  I  have  spoken.  We  have 
embraced  this  system  not  hastily  or  lightly,  but  after  much 
deliberation  ;  and  wc  hold  it  fn,st,  not  merely  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  true,  but  because  wc  regard  it  as  purifying 
truth,  as  a  dfKtrine  according  to  godliness,  as  able  to 
'*work  mightily"  and  to  "bring  forth  fruit"  in  them  who 
believe,  'i'hat  wc  wish  to  spread  it,  we  have  no  desire  to 
conceal ;  but  we  think  that  we  wish  its  diffusion  because 
we  regard  it  as  more  friendly  to  practical  piety  and  pure 
morals  than  the  opposite  doctrines,  because  it  gives  clearer 
and  nobler  views  of  duty  and  stronger  motives  to  its  jier- 
formance,  because  it  recommends  religion  at  once  to  the 
understanding  and  the  hearty  because  it  asserts  the  lovely 
and  venerable  attributes  of  God,  because  it  lends  to 
restore  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  divided  and 
afflicted  church,  and  because  it  cuts  off  every  hope  of 
God's  favour  except  that  which  springs  from  practical  con- 
formity to  the  life  and  precepts  oi  Christ.  We  see  nothing 
in  our  views  to  give  offence  save  their  ]>urity,  and  it  is 
their  jjurily  which  makes  us  seek  and  hope  their  extension 
through  the  world. 

My  friend  and  brother  \ — You  are  this  day  to  take  upon 
you  important  duties  \  to  be  clothed  with  an  office  which 
ihc  Son  of  God  did  not  disdain  ;  to  devote  yourself  to 
that  religion  which  the  most  hallowed  li[)s  have  preached, 
and  the  most  precious  blood  scaled.  Wc  trust  that  you 
will  bring  to  this  work  a  willing  mind,  a  firm  purpose,  a 
martyr's  spirit,  a  readiness  to  toil  and  suffer  for  the  Inilh, 
a  devotion  of  your  best  powers  to  the  interests  of  piety 
and  virtue.  I  have  si>oken  of  the  doctrines  which  you 
will  probably  preae.h  ;  hut  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to 
give  yourself  to  controversy.  Vou  will  remember  that 
good  practice  is  the  end  of  preaching,  and  will  labour  to 
make  your  people  holy  livers  rather  than  skilful  dis- 
putants. 

Be  careful  lest  the  desire  of  defending  what  you  deem 
truth,  and  of  repelling  reproach  and  misrepresentation, 
turn  you  aside  from  your  great  business,  which  is  to  fix  in 
men's  minds  a  living  conviction  of  the  obligation,  subli- 
mity, and  happiness  of  Christian  virtue.  'I'he  best  way 
to  vindicate  your  sentiments  is  to  show  in  your  preaching 
and  life,  their  intimate  connection  with  Christian  morals, 
with  a  high  and  delicate  sense  of  duty,  with  candour  to- 
wards your  opposers,  with  inflexible  integrity,  and  with  an 
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habitual  reverence  for  God.  If  any  light  can  pierce  and 
scatter  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  it  is  that  of  a  pure  example. 
My  brother,  may  your  life  preach  more  loudly  than  your 
li]ts  !  He  tn  this  people  a  pattern  of  all  good  works,  and 
may  your  instructions  derive  authority  from  a  well-grounded 
belief  in  your  hearers  that  you  si>eak  from  the  heart,  that 
you  preach  from  experience,  that  the  truth  which  you 
dispense  has  wrought  powerfully  in  your  own  heart,  that 
(Jod,  and  Jesus,  and  heaven,  are  not  merely  words  on 
your  lips,  but  most  affecting  realities  to  your  mind,  and 
springs  of  hope,  and  consolation,  and  strength,  in  all  your 
trials !  Thus  labouring,  may  you  reap  abundantly,  and 
have  a  testimony  of  your  faithfulness,  not  only  in  your 
conscience,  but  in  the  esteem,  love,  virtues,  and  impr» 
ments  of  your  people  ! 

To  all  who  hear  me,    1  would  say,  with   the  Apos 
Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.      Do  not, 
brethren,  shrink  from  the  duly  of  searching  God's  Word 
for  yourselves,  through  fear  of  human  censure  and  denun- 
ciation.    Do  not  think  that  you  may  innocently  follow 
the  opinions  which  prevail  around  you  without  investij 
tion,  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  is  now  so  puri6< 
from  errors  as  to  need  no  laborious  research.      There  is 
much    reason   to    believe    that    Christianity    is    at    this 
moment  dishonoured  by  gross  and  cherished  corruptions. 
If  you   remember   the  darkness   which  hung    over   the 
Gospel  forages;  if  you  consider  the  imi)ure  union  which 
still  subsists  in  almost  ever)-  Christian  country  between 
the  Church  and  State,  and  which  enlists  men's  selfishness      ,, 
and  ambition   on  the  side  of  established  error  ;  if  yo^^tf 
recollect   in   what   degree  the   spirit   of  intolerance  hd|^| 
checked   free  inquiry,    not    only    before    but   since   the       ' 
Reformation  ;  you  will  see  that  Christianity  cannot  have 
freed   itself  from   all  the   human   inventions  which   dis- 
figured it  under  the  Pa[xil  tyranny.     No.      Much  stubble 
is  yet  to  be  burned  \  much  rubbish  to  be  removed  ;  many 
gaudy  decorations  which  a  false  taste  has  hung  around 
Christianity  must  be  swept  away;  and  the  earth-bom  fog$ 
which  have  long  shrouded  it   must  be  scattered,  bcfurftj 
this  divine   fabric  will   rise  before  us  in   its   native  ai 
awful  majesty,  in  its  harmonious  proportions,  in  its  mild 
and  celestial    splcndouns.     This  glorious  reformation  in 
the  church,  we  hope,  under  God's  blessing,  from  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  itUellecl,  from  the  moral  progress  of 
society,  from  the  consequent  decline   of  prejudice 
bigotry,  and,  though  last  not  least,  from  the  subversion 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  from  the  fall 
those  hierarchies,  and  other  human  institutions,  by  whi< 
the  minds  of  individuals  are  oppressed  under  the  weigl 
of  numbers,  and  a  Papal  dominion  is  pcrix^tuaied  in 
Protestant  church.     Our  earnest  prayer  to  God  is,  ihal 
He  will  overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn  the  stron^j 
holds  of  s[)irituat  usurjjation,  until  He  shall  come,  wh( 
right  it  is  to  rule  the  minds  of  men ;  that  the  conspiracy 
of  ages  against  the  liberty  of  Christians  may  be  brought 
to  an  iix\^  ;  that  the  servile  assent  so  long  yielded  lo 
human   creeds   may  give   place   to   honest   and    devout 
inquiry  into  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  Christianity,  thi 
purified  from  error,   n^ay  put  forth  its  almighty  enci 
and  prove  itself  by  its  ennobling  influence  on  the  mind, 
to  be  indeed  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 
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Discourse  at  the  Deduation  of  the  Second  Congregational  Unitarian  Church,  New  York^  1826. 


Mark  xii.  29,  30:  *'  And  Jesus  answered  him,  The  first  of  nil  the 
cotnniandnients  ls«  Hear,  O  Israel ;  The  Lut<1  out  (jod  is  one  Lord. 
And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This 
is  ihc  fir^t  commandment." 

We  have  assembled  to  dedicate  this  building  to  the 
worship  of  the  only  living  and  true  Ciod»  and  to  the 
teaching  and  the  religion  of  bis  son  Jesus  Christ.  By 
this  act  we  do  not  expect  to  confer  on  this  spot  of  ground 
and  these  walls  any  peculiar  sanctity  or  any  mysterious 
properties.  We  do  not  suppose  that,  in  consequence  of 
rites  now  performed,  the  worship  offered  here  will  be 
more  acceptable  than  prayer  uttered  in  the  closet,  or 
breathed  from  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  business  ;  or  that 
the  instructions  delivered  from  Ihiii  pulpit  will  be  more 
effectual  than  if  they  were  uttered  in  a  private  dwelling 
or  the  open  air.  By  dedication  we  understand  only  a 
solemn  expression  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  building 
is  reared,  joined  with  prayer  Lo  Htni  who  alone  can  crown 
our  enter|)rise  with  success,  that  our  design  may  be 
accepted  and  fulfilled  For  tbis  religious  act  we  find, 
indeed,  no  jjrecept  in  the  New  Testament,  and  on  this 
account  some  have  scrupled  as  to  its  propriety.  But  we 
are  not  among  those  who  consider  the  written  Word  a.s  a 
statute-book,  by  the  letter  of  which  every  step  in  life 
must  be  governed.  We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
one  of  the  great  excellences  of  Christianity  is  thai  ii  does 
not  deal  in  minute  regulation,  but  that,  having  given 
broad  views  of  duty,  and  enjoined  a  pure  and  disinterested 
spirit,  it  leaves  us  to  apply  these  rules  and  express  this 
spirit  according  to  the  promptings  of  the  divine  monitor 
within  us,  and  according  to  the  claims  nnd  exigencies  of 
the  ever-varying  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed.  We 
believe,  too,  that  revelation  is  not  intended  lo  supersede 
(lod's  other  modes  of  instruction  ;  that  it  is  not  intended 
lo  drown,  but  to  make  more  audible^  the  voice  of  nature. 
Now,  nature  dictates  the  propriety  of  such  an  act  as  we 
are  this  day  assembled  to  perform.  Nature  has  always 
taught  men,  on  the  completion  of  an  important  structure, 
designed  for  public  and  lasting  good,  to  solemnise  its  first 
appropriation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  reared  by 
some  special  service.  To  us,  there  is  a  sacredness  in  this 
moral  instinct,  in  this  law  written  on  the  heart ;  and  in 
listening  reverently  to  (Jod's  dictates,  however  conveyed, 
we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  enjoy  his  acceptance  and 
blessing. 

I  have  said  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the  teaching  of 
the  (Jospcl  of  Christ.  But  in  the  present  stale  of  the 
Christian  church,  these  words  are  not  as  definite  as  they 
one  day  will  be.  This  Gospel  is  variously  interpreted.  It 
is  preached  in  various  forms.  Christendom  is  [xircelled 
out  into  various  sects.  When,  therefore,  we  see  a  new 
house  o^  worship  reared,  the  question  immediately  arises, 
To  what  mode  of  teaching  Christianity  is  it  to  be  devoted? 
I  need  not  tell  you,  my  hearers,  that  this  house  has  been 
built  by  that  class  of  Chri.stians  who  are  called  Unitarians, 
and  that  the  Gosjw^l  will  here  be  taught  as  interpreted  by 
that  body  of  believers.  This  you  all  know;  but  perhaps 
all  present  have  not  attached  a  very  precise  meaning  to 
the  word  by  which  our  particular  views  of  Christianity 


are  designated.  Unitarianism  has  been  made  a  term 
of  so  much  reproach,  and  has  been  uttered  in  so  many 
tones  of  alarm,  horror,  indignation,  and  scorn,  that  tu 
many  it  gives  only  a  vague  impression  of  something 
ntonstrous,  impious,  unutterably  perilous.  To  such  1 
would  say,  that  this  doctrine,  which  is  considered  by  some- 
as  the  la.st  and  most  perfect  invention  of  Satan,  the  con- 
summation of  his  blasphemies,  the  most  cunning  weapon 
ever  forged  in  the  fires  of  hell^  amounts  to  this, — That 
there  is  One  God,  even  the  Father;  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  tbis  One  God,  but  His  Son  and  messenger,  who 
derived  all  his  powers  and  gloriesfrom  iheUnivcrsal  Parent, 
and  who  came  into  the  world  not  to  claim  supreme  homage 
for  himself,  but  to  carry  up  the  soul  lo  his  Father  as  the 
Only  Divine  Person,  the  Only  Ultimate  Object  of  reli- 
gious worship.  To  us,  this  doctrine  seems  not  to  have 
sprung  from  hell,  but  to  have  descended  from  the  throne 
of  God,  and  to  invite  and  attract  us  thither.  To  us,  it 
seems  to  come  from  the  Scriptures,  with  a  voice  loud  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  as  articulate  and  clear  as 
if  Jesus,  in  a  bodily  form,  were  pronouncing  it  distinctly 
in  our  ears.  To  this  doctrine,  and  to  Christianity  inter- 
preted in  consistency  with  it,  we  dedicate  this  building. 

That  we  desire  to  propagate  this  doctrine,  we  do  not 
conceal.  It  is  a  treasure  which  we  wish  not  to  confine 
to  ourselves,  which  we  dare  not  lock  up  in  our  own  breasts. 
We  regard  it  as  given  to  us  for  others,  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves. We  should  rejoice  to  spread  it  through  this  great 
city,  to  carry  it  into  every  dwelling,  and  lo  send  it  far  and 
wide  to  the  remotest  settlements  of  our  country.  Am  I 
asked  why  we  wish  this  diffusion?  We  dare  not  say  that 
we  are  in  no  degree  influenced  by  sectarian  feeling  ;  for 
we  see  it  raging  around  us,  and  we  should  be  more  than 
men  were  we  wholly  to  escape  an  epidemic  passion.  We 
do  hope,  however,  that  our  main  purpose  and  aim  is  not 
sectarian,  but  to  promote  a  purer  and  nobler  piety  than 
now  prevails.  We  are  not  induced  to  sjjread  our 
opinions  by  the  mere  conviction  that  they  arc  true;  for 
there  are  many  truths,  historical,  metaphysical,  scientific, 
literary,  which  we  have  no  anxiety  to  propagate.  \Ve 
regard  thcin  as  the  highest,  most  important,  most 
cfticicnt  truths,  and  therefore  demanding  a  firm  testimony 
and  earnest  efforts  to  make  them  known.  In  thus  speak- 
ing, we  do  not  mean  that  we  regard  our  peculiar  views  as 
essential  lo  salvation.  Far  from  us  be  the  spirit  of  exclu- 
sion, the  very  spirit  of  antichrist,  the  worst  of  all  the 
delusions  of  Poi>ery  and  of  Protestantism.  We  hold 
nothing  to  he  essential  but  the  simple  and  supreme  dedi- 
cation of  the  mind,  heart,  and  Ufe  to  God  and  to  his  wilL 
This  inward  and  practical  dcvoledness  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  are  assured,  is  attained  and  accepted  under  all 
the  forms  of  Christianity.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
favoured  by  that  truth  which  we  maintain,  as  by  no  other 
system  of  faith.  We  regard  Unitarianism  as  peculiarly 
the  friend  of  inward,  living,  practical  religion.  For  this 
we  value  it — for  this  we  would  spread  it;  and  we  desire 
none  to  embrace  it  but  such  as  shall  seek  and  derive 
from  it  this  celestial  influence 

This  character  and  property  of  Unitarian  Christianity, 
its  fitness  to  promote  true,  deep,  and  living  piely,  being 
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our  chief  ground  of  attachment  to  it,  and  our  chief 
motive  for  dedicating  this  house  to  its  inculcation,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  make  this  the  tojiic  of  my  present 
discourse.  I  do  not  propose  to  prove  the  truth  of  Uni- 
tarianism  by  Scriptural  authorities  —  for  this  argument 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  sermon — but  to  show  its 
superior  tendency  to  form  an  elevated  religious  character. 
If,  however,  this  position  can  be  sustained,  1  shall  have 
contributed  no  weak  argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of 
our  views;  for  the  chief  purjwse  of  Christianity  undoubt- 
edly is  to  promote  piety,  to  bring  us  to  God,  lo  fill  our 
souls  with  that  Great  Being,  to  make  us  alive  to  Him  ; 
and  a  religious  system  can  carry  no  more  authentic  mark 
of  a  divine  original,  than  its  obvious,  direct,  and  peculinr 
adaptation  to  quicken  and  raise  the  mind  to  its  Creator. 
In  sjieaking  thus  of  Unitarian  Christianity  as  promoting 
piet>',  I  ought  to  observe  that  I  use  this  word  in  its  proper 
and  highest  sense.  I  mean  not  everything  which  bears 
the  name  of  piety;  for  under  this  title  superstition,  fana- 
ticbm,  and  formality  are  walking  abroad  and  claiming 
respect.  I  mean  not  an  anxious  frame  of  mind,  not 
abject  and  slavish  fear,  not  a  dread  of  hell,  not  a  refietiiion 
of  forms,  not  church-going,  not  loud  profession,  not 
severe  censure  of  others' irreligion ;  but  filial  love  and 
re\crence  towards  God,  habitual  gratitude,  cheerful  trust, 
ready  obedience,  and,  though  last  not  least,  an  imitation 
of  the  ever-active  and  unbounded  benevolence  of  the 
Creator. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires  me  lo  speak  with 
great  freedom  of  diflferent  systems  of  religion.  But  let 
me  not  be  misunderstood.  Let  not  the  uncharitableness 
which  I  condemn  be  lightly  laid  to  my  charge.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  I  speak  only  of  systems,  not  of  those 
who  embrace  them.  In  setting  forth  with  all  simpHrily 
what  seem  to  me  the  good  or  bad  tendencies  of  doctrines, 
1  have  not  a  thought  of  giving  standards  or  measures  by 
which  to  estimate  the  virtue  or  vice  of  their  professors. 
Nothing  would  be  more  unjust  than  to  decide  on  men's 
characters  from  their  pei  ujiarities  of  faith  ;  and  the  reason 
is  plain.  Such  peculiarities  are  not  the  only  causes  which 
impress  and  determine  the  mind.  Our  nature  is  exposed 
to  innumerable  other  influences.  If  indeed  a  man  were 
to  know  nothing  but  his  creed,  were  to  meet  with  no 
huin.an  beings  but  those  who  adopt  it,  were  to  see  no 
example  and  to  hear  no  conversation  but  such  as  were 
formed  by  it ;  if  his  creed  were  to  meet  him  evcrj-whcre, 
and  to  exclude  every  other  object  of  thought — then  his 
character  might  be  ex^iectcd  to  answer  to  it  with  great 
precision.  But  our  Creator  has  not  shut  us  up  in  so 
narrow  a  school  The  mind  is  exposed  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  influences,  and  these  arc  multiplying  with  the 
progress  of  society.  Education,  friendships  neighbour- 
hood, public  opinion,  the  state  of  society,  "the  genius  of 
ihe  place  "  where  we  live,  books,  events,  the  pleasure  and 
business  of  life,  the  outward  creation,  our  physiciil  tem- 
jjcrament,  and  innumerable  other  causes,  arc  perpetually 
pouring  in  upon  the  soul  thoughts,  views,  and  emotions; 
and  these  influences  are  so  complicated,  so  peculiarly 
combined  in  the  case  of  ever)-  individual,  and  so  modified 
by  the  original  susceptibilities  and  constitution  of  ever}' 
mind,  that  on  no  subject  is  there  greater  uncertainty  than 
on  the  formation  of  character.  To  determine  the  precise 
oiK'rntion  of  a  religious  opinion  amidst  this  host  of 
influences,  surpa-ises  human  power.  A  great  truth  may 
ht  completely  neutralised  by  the  countless  impressions 
and  excitements   which   the   mind   receives  from  other 


sources  ;  and  so  a  great  error  may  be  disarmed  of  niu- 
of  its  power  by  the  superior  energy  of  other  and  belter 
views,  of  early  habits,  and  of  virtuous  examples.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  a  doctrine  believed  without 
sw.nying  the  will  Its  efficacy  depends,  not  on  the  assent 
of  the  intellect,  but  on  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
thoughts,  on  the  distinctness  and  vividness  with  which  it 
is  conceived,  on  its  association  with  our  common  ideas, 
on  its  frequency  of  recurrence,  and  on  its  command  of 
the  attention,  without  which  it  has  no  life.  Accordingly, 
pernicious  opinions  are  not  seldom  held  by  men  of  the 
most  illustrious  virtue.  I  mean  not,  then,  in  commend- 
ing Or  condemning  systems,  to  pass  sentence  on  their 
professors,  1  know  the  [>ower  of  the  mind  to  select  from 
a  multifarious  system,  for  its  habitual  use,  those  features 
or  principles  which  are  generous,  pure,  and  ennobling, 
and  by  these  to  sustain  its  spiritual  life  amidst  the  nominal 
profession  of  many  errors.  I  know  that  a  creed  is  one 
thing  as  wrhten  in  a  book,  and  another  .as  it  exists  in  the 
minds  of  its  advocates.  In  the  book,  all  the  doctrines 
ap]>ear  in  equ.illy  strong  and  legible  lines.  In  the  mind, 
many  are  faintly  traced  and  seldom  recurred  to,  whilst 
others  arc  inscribed  as  with  sunbeams,  and  are  the  chosen. 
constant  lights  of  the  souL  Hence,  in  good  men  of 
opi>osing  denominations,  a  real  agreement  may  subsist  as 
to  their  \  ilal  principles  of  faith  ;  and  amidst  the  division 
of  tongues  there  may  be  unity  of  soul,  and  the  same 
internal  worship  of  God.  By  these  remarks,  I  do  not 
mean  that  error  is  not  evil,  or  that  it  bears  no  i>eniicious 
fruit.  Its  tendencies  are  always  bad.  But  I  mean 
that  these  tendencies  exert  themselves  amidst  so  many 
counteracting  influences,  and  that  injurious  opinions 
so  often  lie  dead  through  the  want  of  mixture  with  the 
common  thoughts,  through  the  mind's  not  absorbing 
them,  and  changing  them  into  its  own  substance,  that 
the  highest  respect  may  and  ought  to  be  cherished 
for  men  in  whose  creed  we  find  much  to  disappnyiv. 
In  this  discourse  I  shall  speak  freely,  and  some  may  say 
severely,  of  Trinitarianism;  but  I  love  and  honour  noi  a 
few  of  its  advocates;  and  in  opposing  what  I  deem  their 
error,  I  would  on  no  account  detract  from  their  wonh. 
After  these  remarks,  1  hope  that  the  language  of  earnest 
discussion  and  strong  conviction  will  not  be  construed 
into  the  want  of  that  charity  which  I  acknowledge  as  ihe 
first  grace  of  our  religion. 

I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  superiority  of 
Unitarian  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  dcej» 
and  noble  i)iety. 

I.  Unitarianism  is  a  system  most  favourable  to  piety, 
because  it  presents  to  the  mind  one,  and  only  one. 
Infinite  Person  to  whom  supreme  homage  is  to  be  paid 
It  does  not  weaken  the  energy  of  religious  sentiment  by 
dividing  it  among  various  objects.  It  collects  and  coiJ- 
centrates  the  soul  on  one  Father  of  unbounded*  OB- 
divided,  unrivallud  glory.  To  Him  it  leaches  the  mind 
to  rise  through  all  beings.  Around  Him  it  gathers  all 
the  si)lendours  of  the  universe.  To  Him  it  leaches  U5  W) 
ascribe  whatever  good  we  receive  or  behold,  the  b<.aut)' 
and  magnificence  of  nature,  the  liberal  gifts  of  Providence, 
the  caji.icities  of  the  soul,  the  bonds  of  society,  .md 
especially  the  riches  of  grace  and  redemption,  the  mi-  i 
and  powers,  and  beneficent  influences  of  Jesus  C" 
All  happiness  it  traces  up  to  the  Father,  as  the  sole 
source;  and  the  mind,  which  these  views  have  penetniMi, 
through  this  intimate  association  of  everything  exciiinj; 
and  exalting  in  the  universe  whh  one  Infinite  Parent,  can 
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good  heed  lest  ye  make  you  a  graven  image,  for  ye  saw 
ao  manner  of  similitude*  on  the  day  thnt  the  Lord  spake 
nnto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  tlie  fire."*  If, 
since  that  period,  God  has  taken  a  body,  then  the  reason 
of  ihe  prohibition  has  ceased;  and  if  He  took  a  body, 
among  other  puqioses,  that  He  might  assist  the  weakness 
of  the  intellect,  which  needs  a  material  form,  then  a 
Matue,  which  Itnds  so  great  an  aid  to  the  conception  of 
an  absent  friendj  is  not  only  justified,  but  seems  to  be 
required. 

This  materialising  and  embodying  of  the  Sujireme 
Being,  which  is  the  essence  of  Trinitarianism,  cannot  but 
be  adverse  to  a  growing  and  exalted  piety.  Human  and 
divine  properties,  being  confounded  in  one  being,  lose 
iheir  distinctness.  The  splendours  of  the  Godhead  are 
Uimmed.  The  worshi])pers  of  an  incarnate  Deity,  through 
the  frailt)'  of  their  nature,  are  strongly  tempted  to  fasten 
vhiefly  on  his  human  attributes  ;  and  their  devotion,  in- 
Jtead  of  rising  to  the  Infinite  God,  and  taking  the  peculiar 
character  which  infinity  inspires,  becomes  rather  a  human 
affection,  borrowing  much  of  its  fervour  from  the  ideas 
of  suffering,  blood,  and  death.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
this  God-man  (to  use  the  strange  phraseology  of  Trini- 
larians)  may  excite  the  mind  more  easily  than  a  purely 
spiritual  divinity  ;  just  as  a  tragedy,  addressed  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  will  interest  the  multitude  more  than  the  contem- 
plation of  the  most  exalted  character  But  the  emotions 
which  are  the  most  easily  roused  arc  not  the  profijundtst 
or  most  enduring.  This  human  love,  inspired  by  a  human 
Vlod,  though  at  first  more  fervid,  cannot  grow  and  spread 
t^irough  the  soul,  like  thf  reverential  attachment  which  an 
infinite,  spiritual  Father  awakens.  Refined  conceptions 
of  God,  though  more  slowly  attained,  have  a  more 
quickening  and  all-pcr\"ading  energ)*,  and  admit  of  per- 
petual accessions  of  brightness,  life,  and  strength. 

True,  we  shall  be  told  that  Trinitarianism  lias  converted 
only  one  of  its  three  persons,  into  a  human  Deity,  and 
that  the  other  two  remain  purely  spiritual  beings.  But 
»ho  does  not  know  that  man  will  attach  himself  most 
strongly  lo  the  God  who  hiis  become  a  niani^  Is  not 
this  even  a  duty,  if  the  Divinity  has  taken  a  body  to  t)larc 
himself  within  the  reach  of  human  comprehension  and 
sympathy?  That  the  Trinitarian's  views  of  the  Divinity 
will  he  coloured  more  by  his  visible,  tangible,  corporeal 
God>  than  by  those  persons  of  the  Trinity  who  remain 
comjiaratively  hidden  in  their  invisible  and  s])iritual 
•ssence,  is  so  accordant  with  the  principles  of  our  nature 
»s  to  need  no  laboured  proof. 

My  friends,  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual 
Divinity.  It  is  one  of  the  great  supports  and  instruments 
of  a  vital  piety.  It  brings  God  near  as  no  other  doctrine 
can.  One  of  the  leading  purposes  of  Christianity  is  to 
Xive  us  an  ever-growing  sense  of  God's  immediate  ])re- 
sence,  a  consciousness  of  Him  in  our  souls.  Now,  just 
as  for  as  cor[>oreal  or  limited  attributes  enter  into  our  con- 
ception of  Him,  we  remove  Him  from  us.  He  becomes 
an  outward,  distant  being,  instead  of  being  viewed  and 
fc'lt  as  dwelling  in  the  .soul  itself.  It  is  an  unspeakable 
Wnefit  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual  God,  that  He 
can  be  regarded  as  inhabiting,  filling  our  spiritual  nature; 
and,  through  this  union  with  our  minds^  He  can  and  docs 
become  the  object  of  an  intimacy  and  friendship  such  as 
no  embodied  being  can  call  forth. 

III.  Unitarianism  is  the  system   most  favourable  to 
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piely,  because  it  presents  a  distinct  and  intelligible  object' 
of  worship,  a  being  whose  nature,  whilst  inexpressibly 
sublime,  is  yet  simple  and  suited  to  human  apprehension. 
An  infinite  Father  is  the  most  exalted  of  all  conceptions, 
and  yet  the  least  perplexing.  It  involves  no  incongruous 
ideas.  It  is  illustrated  by  analogies  from  our  own  nature. 
It  coincides  with  that  fundamental  law  of  the  intellect 
through  which  we  demand  a  cause  proportioned  to  effects. 
It  is  also  as  interesting  as  it  is  rational;  so  that  it  is 
peculiarly  congenial  with  the  improved  mind.  The 
sublime  simplicity  of  God  as  He  is  taught  in  Unitarianism, 
by  relieving  the  understanding  from  pcr[)lexity,  and  by 
placing  Him  within  the  reach  of  thought  and  affection, 
gives  Him  ]iecitliar  power  over  the  soul  Trinitarianism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a  mystery; 
but  it  is  mysterious,  not  like  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
by  its  vastness  and  grandeur,  but  by  the  irreconcilable 
ideas  which  it  involves.  One  (jod,  consisting  of  three 
persons  or  agents,  is  so  strange  a  being,  so  unlike  our 
own  minds  and  all  others  with  which  we  hold  intercourse 
— is  rO  misty,  so  incongruous,  so  contradictory,  that  He 
cannot  be  apprehended  with  that  distinctness  and  that 
feeling  of  reality  which  belong  to  the  opiwsite  system. 
Such  a  heterogeneous  being,  who  is  at  the  same  moment 
one  and  many;  who  includes  in  his  own  nature  the 
relations  of  Father  and  Son,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
I'aiher  and  Son  to  Himself;  who,  in  one  of  bis  per- 
sons, is  at  the  .same  moment  the  .Supreme  God  and  a 
mortal  man,  omniscient  and  ignorant,  almighty  and  im- 
potent; such  a  being  is  certainly  the  most  ]iuzzling  and 
distracting  object  ever  presented  to  human  thought 
'1  "rinitarianism,  instead  of  teaching  an  intelligible  God, 
offers  to  the  mind  a  strange  compound  of  hostile  attri- 
butes, bearing  p)ain  marks  of  those  ages  of  darkness 
when  Christianity  shed  but  a  faint  ray,  and  the  diseased 
fancy  teemed  with  prodigies  and  unnatural  creations.  In 
contemplating  a  being  who  presents  such  different  and 
inconsistent  asixjcts,  the  mind  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon ; 
and,  instead  of  receiving  distinct  and  harmonious  impres- 
sions, is  disturbed  by  shifting,  unsettled  images^  To 
commune  with  such  a  being  must  be  as  hard  as  lo  converse 
with  a  man  of  three  different  countenances,  speaking  with 
three  different  tongues.  The  believer  in  this  system  must 
forget  it  when  he  prays,  or  he  could  find  no  repose  in 
devotion.  Who  can  compare  it  in  distinctness,  reality,  and 
power  with  the  sim]ile  doctrine  of  (,)ne  Infinite  Father? 

IV.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent  and  enlightened 
piety  by  asserting  the  absolute  and  unbounded  perfection 
of  God's  character.  This  is  the  highest  ser>nce  which 
can  be  rendered  to  mankind.  Just  and  generous  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divinity  are  the  .souVs  true  wealth.  To 
spread  these  is  to  contribute  more  effectually  than  by  any 
other  agency  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  intel- 
ligent creation-  To  obscure  God's  glory  is  to  do  greater 
wrong  than  to  blot  out  the  sun.  The  character  and 
influence  of  a  religion  must  answer  to  the  views  which  it 
gives  of  the  Divinit)-;  and  there  is  a  plain  tendency  in 
that  system  which  manifests  the  divine  perfections  most 
resplendently  to  awaken  the  sublimest  and  most  blessed 
piety. 

Now  Trinitarianism  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  degrade 
the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  though  its  advocates, 
I  am  sure,  intend  no  such  wrong.  By  multiplying  divine 
persons,  it  takes  from  each  the  glory  of  independent,  all- 
sufficient,  absolute  perfection.  This  may  be  showri  in 
various  particulars.     And,  in  the  first  place,  the  very  idea 
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that  three  persons  in  the  Divinity  are  in  any  degree 
imjiortant,  im]>lies  and  involves  the  imperfection  of  eacli ; 
for  it  is  plain  that  if  one  divine  person  possesses  all  pos- 
sible power,  wisdom,  love  and  happiness,  nothing  will  be 
gained  to  Himself  or  to  the  creation  by  joining  with  Him 
two,  or  two  hundred  other  persons.  To  say  that  He 
needs  others  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  degree,  is  to  stri[) 
Him  of  independent  and  ail-sutKicicnt  majesty.  If  our 
Father  in  heaven,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  not  of  Himself  sufficient  to  all  the  wants  of  his 
creation ;  if,  by  his  union  with  other  persons,  he  can  ac- 
complish any  good  to  which  He  is  not  of  Himself  equal ; 
or  if  He  thus  acquires  a  claim  to  the  least  degree  of 
tiust  or  hope,  to  which  He  is  not  of  Himself  entitled  by 
his  own  independent  attributes  ;  then  it  is  plain  He  is 
no!  a  being  of  infinite  and  absolute  perfection.  Now 
I'rinitarianism  leaches  that  the  highest  good  accrues  to 
the  human  race  from  the  existence  of  three  divine 
persons,  sustaining  different  offices  and  relations  to  the 
world ;  and  it  regards  the  Unitarian  as  subverting  the 
foundation  of  human  hope,  by  asserting  that  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  alone  and  singly  God. 
Thus  it  derogates  from  his  infinite  glory. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  degrades  the  character 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  laying  its  disciples  under  the 
necessity  of  making  such  a  distribution  of  oflkes  and 
relations  among  the  three  persons,  as  will  to  sen'e  to 
designate  and  distinguish  them  ;  for  in  this  way  it  inter- 
feres with  the  sublime  conceptions  of  One  Infinite 
Person,  in  whom  all  glories  arc  concentred.  If  we  arc 
required  to  worship  three  persons,  we  must  view  them 
in  different  lights,  or  ihey  will  be  mere  repetitions  of 
each  other,  mere  names  and  sounds,  presenting  no 
objects,  conveying  no  meaning  to  the  mind.  Some 
appropriate  character,  some  i>eculiar  acts,  feelings,  and 
relations  must  be  ascribed  to  each.  In  other  words,  the 
glory  of  all  must  be  shorn,  that  some  special  distinguish- 
ing lustre  may  be  thrown  on  each.  Accordingly,  creation 
Ls  associated  pecuiiarly  with  the  conception  of  the  Father; 
satisfaction  for  human  guilt  with  that  of  the  Son ;  whilst 
sanctification,  the  nublesi  work  of  all,  is  given  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  his  more  j>articular  work.  Hy  a  still  more 
fatal  distribution,  the  work  of  justice,  the  oflicc  of  vindi- 
cating the  rights  of  the  Divinity,  falls  ])eculiarly  to  the 
I'ather,  whiUt  the  loveliness  of  interposing  mercy  clothes 
peculiarly  the  person  of  the  Son.  Hy  this  unhappy  in- 
fluence of  Trinitarianism,  from  which  common  minds  at 
least  cannot  escape,  the  splendours  of  the  Godhead, 
being  scattered  among  three  objects,  instead  of  being 
united  in  One  Infinite  Father,  are  dimmed ;  and  he 
whose  mind  is  thoroughly  and  practically  [>ossessed  by 
this  system,  can  hardly  conceive  the  effulgence  of  glory 
in  which  the  One  (Jod  offers  Himself  to  a  pious  believer 
in  his  strict  unity. 

But  the  worst  has  not  been  lold.  I  observe,  then,  in 
the  third  placcj  that  if  Three  Divine  Persons  are  believed 
in,  such  an  administration  or  government  of  the  world 
must  be  ascribed  to  them  as  will  furnish  them  with  a 
sphere  of  operation.  No  man  will  admit  three  persons 
into  his  creed,  without  finding  a  use  for  them.  Now,  it 
IS  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  system  of  the  universe  which 
involves  and  demands  more  than  one  Infinite  Agent, 
must  be  wild,  extravagant,  and  unworthy  the  perfect 
God  ;  because  there  is  no  ]X)ssible  or  conceivable  good 
to  which  such  an  Agent  is  not  adequate.  Accordingly 
we  find  Trinitarianism  connecting  itself  with  a  scheme 


of  administration  exceedingly  derogatory  to  the  Divin* 
character.  It  teaches  that  the  Infmite  Father  saw  fit  \9 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  first  parents  the  character  and 
condition  of  their  whole  progeny  :  and  that,  through  one 
act  of  disobedience,  the  whole  race  bring  with  them  inl» 
being  a  corru[jt  nature,  or  are  born  depraved.  It  teaches 
th*!!  the  offences  of  a  short  life,  though  begun  and  spent 
under  this  disastrous  influence,  merit  endless  punish- 
ment, and  that  God's  law  threatens  this  infinite  penalty  ; 
and  that  man  is  thus  burdened  with  a  guilt  which  no 
sufferings  of  the  created  universe  can  expiate,  which 
nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  an  Infinite  Being  can  purge 
away.  In  this  condition  of  human  nature,  Trinitarianism 
finds  a  sphere  of  action  for  its  different  persons.  I  am 
aware  that  some  Trinitarians,  on  hearing  this  statement 
of  their  s)stem,  may  reproach  me  with  ascribing  to  them 
the  errors  of  Calvinism,  a  system  which  they  abhor  as 
much  as  ourselves.  But  none  of  the  jjeculiarities  of 
Calvinism  enter  into  this  exposition.  I  have  given 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  leading  features  of  Trini- 
tarianism all  the  world  over  ;  and  the  benevolent  [jro- 
fcssors  of  that  faith  who  recoil  from  this  statement  must 
blame  not  the  preacher,  but  the  creeds  and  establish- 
mcnts  by  which  these  doctrines  are  diffused.  Foe  our 
selves,  we  look  with  horror  and  grief  on  the  \'iews  of 
God's  government  which  are  naturally  and  intimately 
united  with  Trinitarianism.  They  take  from  us  our 
Father  in  heaven,  and  substitute  a  stern  and  unjust  lord 
Our  filial  love  and  reverence  rise  up  against  iheni,  \Vc 
say  to  the  Trinitarian,  touch  anything  but  the  perfections 
of  God.  Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotless  purity  and  love- 
liness. We  can  endure  any  errors  but  those  which 
subvert  or  unsettle  the  conviction  of  (iod's  paternal  good- 
ness. Urge  not  upon  us  a  system  which  makes  cxistenc  c 
a  curse,  and  wraps  the  universe  in  gloom.  Leave  us 
the  cheerful  light,  the  free  and  healthful  atmosphere  of  a 
liberal  and  rational  faith  ;  the  ennobling  and  consoling 
influences  of  the  doctrine,  which  nature  and  revelation 
in  blessed  concord  teach  us,  of  One  Father  of  unbounded 
and  inexhaustible  love. 

V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  piety,  1)C- 
cause  it  accords  with  nature,  with  the  world  around  and 
the  world  wiiliin  us;  and  through  this  accordance  it  gives 
aid  to  nature,  and  receives  aid  from  it,  in  impressing  the 
mind  with  Gud.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious 
universe,  which  was  meant  to  be  a  witness  and  a  preacher 
of  the  Divinity  ;  and  a  revelation  from  God  may  be  o 
pectcd  to  be  in  harmony  with  this  system,  and  to  carry 
on  a  common  ministry  with  it  in  lifting  the  soul  to  God. 
Now,  Unitarianism  is  in  accordance  with  nature.  Li 
teaches  One  Father,  and  so  does  creation,  the  more  it  k 
explored.  Philosophy,  in  proportion  as  it  extends  its 
views  of  the  universe,  sees  m  it,  more  and  more,  a  suli- 
lime  and  beautiful  unity,  and  multiplies  proofs  that  aU 
things  have  sprung  from  one  intelligence,  one  power,  ont 
love.  The  whole  outward  creation  proclaims  to  the 
Unitarian  the  truth  in  which  he  delights.  So  does  hit 
own  soul.  But  neither  nature  nor  the  sou)  bears  one 
trace  of  Three  Divine  Persons.  Nature  is  no  Tnnitarian. 
It  gives  not  a  hint,  not  a  glimpse  of  a  tri-personal  auihoc 
'I'rinitarianism  is  a  confined  system,  shut  up  in  a  few 
texts,  a  few  written  lines,  where  mariy  of  the  wisest  minds 
have  failed  to  discover  it.  It  is  not  inscribed  on  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  not  borne  on  every  wind,  not 
resounding  and  re-echoing  through  the  universe.  The 
sun  and  stars  say  nothing  of  a  God  of  three  pcrson.s. 
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They  all  siicak  of  the  One  Father  whom  ive  adore.  To 
our  cars,  one  and  the  same  voice  comes  from  (Jod's  word 
and  work-Sj  a  full  and  swelling  strain,  growing  clearer, 
louder,  more  thrilling  as  we  listen,  and  with  one  blessed 
influence  lifting  up  our  souls  to  the  Almighty  Father. 

This  accordance  between  nature  and  revelation  in- 
creases the  power  of  both  over  the  mind.  Concurring 
as  they  do  in  one  impression,  ihey  make  that  im[)ression 
deeper.  To  men  of  reflection,  the  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  rehgion  is  exceedingly  heightened  by  a  percep- 
tion of  harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which  they  derive  from 
various  sources.  Revelation  is  never  received  with  so 
intimate  a  persuasion  of  its  truth  as  when  it  is  seen  to 
conspire  to  the  same  ends  and  impressions  for  which  all 
other  things  arc  made.  It  is  no  small  objection  to 
Trinitarianism  that  it  is  an  insulated  doctrine,  that  it 
reveals  a  God  whom  we  meet  nowhere  in  the  universe. 
Three  Divine  Persons,  I  rei>eat  it,  arc  found  only  in  a 
few  texts,  and  those  so  dark  that  the  gifted  tnrnds  of 
Milton,  Newton,  and  Locke  could  not  find  them  there. 
Nature  gives  them  not  a  whisper  of  evidence.  And  can 
they  be  as  real  and  powerful  to  the  mind  as  that  One 
Father  whom  the  general  strain  and  common  voice  of 
ScrifHure,  and  the  universal  voice  of  nature,  call  us  to 
adore? 

VI.  Unitarianism  favours  piety  by  opening  the  mind 
to  new  and  ever-enlarging  views  of  C»od.  Teaching,  as 
it  does,  the  same  God  with  nature,  it  leads  us  to  seek 
Him  in  nature.  It  does  not  shut  us  up  in  the  written 
word,  precious  as  that  manifestation  of  the  Divinity  is. 
It  considers  revelation,  not  as  independent  of  his  other 
means  of  instruction  ;  not  as  a  separate  agent ;  but  as  a 
part  of  the  great  system  of  God  for  enlightening  and 
elevating  the  human  soul  ;  as  intimately  joined  with 
creation  and  providence,  and  intended  to  concur  with 
them  ;  and  as  given  to  assist  us  in  reading  the  volume  of 
the  universe.  Thus  Unitarianism,  where  its  genuine 
influence  is  experienced,  tends  to  enrich  and  fertilise  the 
mind ;  o|x?ns  it  to  new  lights,  wherever  they  spring  up ; 
and,  by  combining,  makes  uiore  eflicient  the  means  of 
religious  knowledge.  Trinitariani.sjn,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  system  which  tends  to  confine  the  mind  ;  to  shut  it 
up  in  what  is  written ;  to  diminish  its  interest  in  the  uni- 
verse :  and  to  disincline  it  to  bright  and  enlarged  views 
of  God's  works.— This  effect  will  be  explained,  in  the 
first  place,  if  we  consider  that  the  peculiarities  of  Trini- 
tarianism difler  so  much  from  the  teachings  of  the  uni- 
\erse,  that  he  who  attaches  himself  to  the  one  will  be  in 
danger  of  losing  his  interest  in  the  olher^  The  ideas  of 
Three  Divine  Person.s,  of  God  clothing  Himself  in  flesh, 
of  the  infinite  Creator  saving  the  guilty  by  transferring 
iheir  punishment  to  an  innocent  being,  these  ideas  can- 
not easily  be  made  to  coalesce  in  the  mind  with  that 
which  nature  gives,  of  One  AJmighty  Father  and  Un- 
bounded Spirit,  whom  no  worlds  can  contain,  and  whose 
vicegerent  in  the  human  breast  pronounces  it  a  crin)e  to 
lay  the  [>enalties  of  vice  on  the  pure  and  unoffending. 

Hut  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more  jiositive  influence 
m  shutting  the  mind  against  improving  views  from  the 
universe.  Ii  tends  to  throw  gloom  over  (iods  works, 
inmgiiiing  that  Christ  is  to  be  exalted  by  giving  him  an 
exclusive  agency  in  enlightening  and  recovering  mankind. 
It  is  tempted  to  disiwrage  other  lights  and  influences; 
and,  for  the  purj'ose  of  magnifying  his  salvation,  it  in- 
clines to  exaggerate  the  darkness  and  despcraleness  of 
man&  pnwent  condition.      The   nnnd,    thus  impressed, 


naturally  leans  to  those  views  of  nature  and  of  society 
which  will  strengthen  the  ideas  of  desolation  and  guilt. 
It  is  tempted  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  life,  and  to  see 
in  them  only  the  marks  of  divine  displeasure  and  punish- 
ing justice ;  and  overlooks  their  obvious  fitness  and 
design  to  awaken  our  powers,  exercise  our  virtues,  and 
strengthen  our  social  ties.  In  like  manner  it  exaggerates 
the  sins  of  men,  that  the  need  of  an  infinite  atonement 
may  be  maintained.  Some  of  the  most  affecting  tokens 
of  God's  love  within  and  around  us  are  obscured  by  this 
gloomy  theology.  The  glorious  faculties  of  the  soul,  its 
high  aspirations,  its  sensibility  to  the  great  and  good  in 
character,  its  sympathy  with  disinterested  and  suflfering 
virtue,  its  benevolent  and  religious  instincts,  its  tlurst  for 
a  happiness  not  found  on  earth,  these  are  overlooked 
or  thrown  into  the  shade,  that  they  may  not  disturb 
the  persua.sion  of  man's  natural  corruption.  Ingenuity 
is  employed  to  dis[)arage  what  is  interesting  in  the  human 
character.  WhiLst  the  bursts  of  ])assion  in  the  new-born 
child  are  gravely  urged  as  indications  of  a  native  rooted 
corruption,  its  bursts  of  affection,  its  sweet  smile,  its  inno- 
cent and  irrepressible  joy,  its  loveliness  and  beauty,  arc 
not  listened  to,  though  they  plead  more  eloquently  its 
alliance  with  higher  natures.  The  sacred  and  tender 
affections  of  home  ;  the  unwearied  watchings  and  cheerful 
sacrifices  of  [>aients  ;  the  reverential,  grateful  assiduity  of 
children,  smoothing  an  aged  father's  or  mother's  descent 
to  the  grave  ;  woman's  love,  stronger  than  death  ;  the 
friendshi])  of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  anxious  affection, 
which  tends  around  the  bed  of  sickness ;  the  sulxiucd 
voice,  wbi<h  breathes  comfort  into  the  mourners  heart ; 
all  the  endearing  offices,  which  shed  a  serene  light  through 
our  dwellings ;  these  are  explained  away  by  the  thorough 
advocates  of  this  system^  .so  as  to  include  no  real  virtue, 
so  as  to  consist  with  a  natural  aversion  to  goodness.  Even 
the  higher  efforts  of  disinterested  benevolence,  and  the 
most  unaffected  expressions  of  piety,  if  not  connected 
with  what  is  called  "  the  true  faith,"  are,  by  the  most  rigid 
disciples  of  the  doctrine  which  I  oppose,  resolved  into 
the  passion  for  distinction,  or  some  other  working  of  **un- 
sanctificd  nature."  Thus,  Trinitarianism  and  its  kindred 
doctrines  have  a  tendency  to  veil  God's  goodness,  to  sully 
his  fairest  works,  to  dim  the  lustre  of  those  innocent  and 
pure  affections  which  a  divine  breath  kindles  in  the  soul, 
to  blight  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  creation,  and  in  this 
way  to  consume  the  very  nutriment  of  piety.  We  know, 
and  rejoice  to  know,  that  in  multitudes  this  tendency  is 
counteracted  by  a  cheerful  temperament,  a  benevolent 
nature,  and  a  strength  of  gratitude  which  bursts  the 
shackles  of  a  melancholy  system.  But,  from  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine,  the  tendency  exists,  and  is  strong ;  and 
an  im|jartial  observer  will  often  discern  it  resulting  in 
gloomy,  depressing  vie\A*s  of  life  and  the  universe. 

Trinitarianism,  by  thus  tending  to  exclude  bright  and 
enlarged  views  of  the  creation,  seems  to  me  not  only  to 
thill  the  heart,  but  to  injure  the  understanding,  as  far  as 
moral  and  religious  truth  is  concerned.  It  does  not  send 
the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and  elevating  objects  ;  and 
we  have  here  one  explanation  of  the  barrenness  and  feeble- 
ness by  which  theological  writings  are  so  generally  marke<L 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  prevalent  theologj-  should 
want  vitality  and  enlargement  of  thought,  for  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  perfections  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  the 
universe.  It  has  not  its  root  in  eternal  truth,  but  is  a 
narrow,  techtiical,  artificial  system,  the  fabrication  of  un- 
refined ages,  and  consctiuently  incapable  of  being  blended 
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with  tlie  new  lights  which  are  spreading  over  the  most 
interesting  subjects,  and  of  being  incorix^rated  with  the 
results  and  anticipations  of  original  and  progressive  minds. 
It  stands  apart  in  the  mind,  instead  of  seizing  upon  new 
truths,  and  converting  them  into  its  own  nutriment.  With 
few  exceptionsj  the  Trinitarian  theology  of  the  present 
day  is  greatly  deficient  in  freshness  of  thought,  and  in 
power  to  awaken  the  interest  and  to  meet  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  wants  of  thinking  men.  I  see  indeed  superior 
mindsj  and  great  minds,  among  the  adherents  of  the 
prevalent  system  ;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  move  in  chains, 
and  10  fulfil  poorly  their  high  function  of  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  human  intellect.  In  theological  discussion, 
ihey  remind  me  more  of  Samson  grinding  in  the  narrow 
mill  of  the  Philistines,  than  of  that  undaunted  cham- 
]jion  achieving  victories  for  God's  people,  and  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  their  inheritance.  Now,  a  system  which 
has  a  tendency  to  confine  the  mind  and  to  impair  its 
sensibility  to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  universe,  is 
so  far  unfriendly  to  piety,  lo  a  bright,  joyous,  hopeful, 
ever-growing  love  of  the  Creator.  It  tends  to  generate 
and  nourish  a  religion  of  a  melancholy  tone,  such,  I  appre- 
hend, as  now  predominates  in  the  Christian  world. 

VII,  Unitarianism  promotes  piety,  by  the  high  place 
which  it  assigns  to  piety  in  the  character  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  What  is  it  which  the  Unitarian  regards  as 
the  chief  glor}-  of  the  character  of  Christ  ?  I  answer,  his 
filial  devotion,  the  cntirencss  with  which  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  will  and  benevolent  purposes  of  God.  The 
piety  of  Jesus,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  his  Supreme 
Divinity,  is  subordinate  and  incongruous,  is,  to  u.s,  his 
prominent  and  crowning  attribute.  We  place  his  *'  one- 
ness with  God,"  not  in  an  unintelligible  unity  of  essence, 
bul  in  unity  of  mind  and  heart,  in  the  strength  of  his  love, 
through  which  he  renounced  every  separate  interest,  and 
identihed  himself  with  his  Fathers  designs.  In  other 
words,  filial  piety,  the  consecration  of  his  whole  being  to 
the  benevolent  will  of  his  Father,  this  is  the  mild  glory  in 
which  he  always  offers  himself  to  our  minds  ;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, all  our  sympathies  with  him,  all  our  love  and 
veneration  towards  him,  are  so  many  forms  of  delight  in 
a  pious  character,  and  our  whole  knowledge  of  \\uw  incites 
us  to  a  like  surrender  of  our  whole  nature  and  existence 
to  God. 

In  the  ne-\t  place,  Unitarbnism  teaches  that  the  highest 
work  or  oHice  of  Christ  is  lo  call  forth  and  strengthen 
piety  in  the  human  breast  ;  and  thus  it  sets  before  tis  this 
character  a.s  the  chief  acquisition  and  end  of  our  being. 
To  us,  the  great  glory  of  Christ's  mission  consists  in  the 
power  with  which  he  "  reveals  the  Father,'  and  establishes 
the  "  kingdom  or  reign  of  God  within  ''  the  soul,  Hy  the 
crown  which  he  wears,  we  understand  the  eminence  which 
he  enjoys  in  the  most  beneficent  work  in  the  universe, 
tliat  of  bringing  back  the  lost  mind  to  the  knowledge, 
love,  and  likeness  of  its  Creator.  With  these  views  of 
Christ's  office,  nothing  can  seem  to  us  so  important  as  an 
enlightened  and  profound  piety,  and  we  are  quickened 
to  seek  it  as  the  perfection  and  happiness  to  which  nature 
and  redemption  jointly  summon  us. 

Now,  wc  maintain  that  Trinitarianism  obscures  and 
weakens  these  views  of  Christ's  character  and  work;  and 
this  it  does  by  insisting  ijerpelually  on  others  of  an  incon- 
gruous, discordant  nature.  It  diminishes  the  power  of 
his  piety.  Making  him,  as  it  does,  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  placing  him  as  an  equal  on  his  Futlier's  throne,  it 
turns  the  mind  from  him  as  the  meekest  worshipper  of 


God ;  throft*s  into  the  shade,  as  of  very  inferior  worth,  his 
self-denying  obedience  ;  and  gives  us  other  grounds  for 
revering  him  than  his  entire  homage,  his  fervent  love,  his 
cheerful  self-sacrifice  to  the  Universal  Parent,  There  is 
a  plain  incongruity  in  the  belief  of  his  Supreme  Godhead 
with  the  ideas  of  filial  piety  and  exemplar)'  devotion. 
The  mind,  which  has  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  of 
equal  majesty  and  authority  with  the  Father,  cannot  easily 
feel  tlie  power  of  his  character  as  the  affectionate  son, 
whose  meat  it  was  to  do  his  Fathers  will.  The  mind, 
accustomed  to  make  him  the  ultimate  object  of  worship, 
cannot  easily  recognise  in  him  the  pattern  of  that  worship, 
the  guide  to  the  Most  High.  The  characters  are  incon- 
gruous, and  their  union  perpleidng,  so  that  neither  exerts 
its  full  energy  on  the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  also  exhibits  the  work  as  well  as 
character  of  Christ  in  lights  less  favourable  lo  piety.  It 
does  not  make  the  promotion  of  piety  his  chief  end. 
It  teaches  that  the  highest  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to 
reconcile  God  to  man,  not  man  to  God.  It  leaches  that 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  human  happiness  lies  in 
the  claims  and  thrcatenings  of  divine  justice.  Hence  it 
leads  men  to  |:>ri?.e  Christ  more  for  answering  these  claims, 
and  averting  these  thrcatenings,  than  for  awakening  in  the 
human  sou!  sentiments  of  love  towards  its  Father  in 
heaven.  Accordingly,  muUitudes  seem  to  prize  pardon 
more  than  piety,  and  think  it  a  greater  boon  to  escape, 
through  Christ's  sufferings,  the  fire  of  hell,  than  to 
receive,  through  his  influence,  the  spirit  of  heaven,  the 
spirit  of  devotion.  Is  such  a  s)*stem  propitious  to  a  gen- 
erous and  ever-growing  piety  ? 

If  1  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  I  would  con- 
clude this  head  with  the  general  observation,  that  wc 
deem  our  views  of  Jesus  Christ  more  interesting  than 
those  of  Trinitarianism.  We  feel  that  we  should  lose 
much,  by  exchanging  the  distinct  character  and  mild 
radiance  with  which  he  offers  himself  to  our  minds,  for 
the  confused  and  irreconcilable  glories  with  which  that 
system  labours  to  invest  him.  According  to  Unitarianism, 
he  is  a  being  who  may  be  understood,  for  he  is  one  mind, 
one  conscious  nature.  According  to  llie  opposite  faith, 
he  is  an  inconceivable  com])ound  of  two  most  dissimilar 
minds,  joining  in  one  person  a  finite  and  infinite  nature, 
a  soul  weak  and  ignorant,  and  a  soul  almighty  and  omnis- 
cient. And  is  such  a  being  a  proper  object  for  human 
thought  and  affection  ? — I  add,  as  another  important  con- 
sideration, that  to  us  Jesus,  instead  of  being  the  second 
of  three  obscure,  unintelligible  persons,  is  first  and  pre- 
eminent in  the  sphere  in  which  he  acLs,  and  is  thus  the 
object  of  a  distinct  attachment,  which  he  shares  with  no 
equals  or  rivals.  To  us^  he  is  first  of  the  sons  of  God, 
the  Son  by  peculiar  nearness  and  likeness  to  the  Father, 
He  is  first  of  all  the  ministers  of  God's  mercy  and  benefi- 
cence, and  through  him  the  largest  stream  of  bounty 
flows  to  the  creation.  He  is  first  in  God's  favour  and 
love,  the  most  accepted  of  worshippers,  the  most  prevalent 
of  intercessors.  In  this  mighty  universe,  framed  to  be  a 
mirror  of  its  Author,  we  turn  to  Jesus  as  the  brightest 
image  of  God  and  gratefully  yield  him  a  place  in  our 
souls,  second  only  to  the  Infinite  Father,  to  whom  he 
himself  directs  our  supreme  affection. 

\'ni.  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic.  Unitarianism 
promotes  piety  by  meeting  the  wants  of  man  as  a  sinner. 
The  wants  of  the  sinner  may  be  expressed  almost  in  one 
word.  He  wants  assurances  of  mercy  in  his  Creator. 
He  wants  pledges  that  God  is  l.ove  in  its  purest  form, 
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that  is,  that  He  has  a  goodness  so  disinterested,  free,  full, 
strong,  and  immutable,  that  the  ingratitude  and  disobe- 
dience of  his  creatures  cannot  overcome  it  This  uncon 
querable  love,  which  in  Scripture  is  denominated  grace, 
and  which  waits  not  for  merit  to  call  it  forth,  but  flows 
out  to  the  most  guihy^  is  the  sinners  only  hope,  and  it  is 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  most  devoted  gratitude.  Now,  this 
grace  or  mercy  of  (Jod,  which  seeks  llie  lost,  and  receives 
-and  blesses  the  returning  child,  is  proclaimed  by  that 
faith  which  we  advocate  with  a  clearness  and  energy  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Unitarianism  will  not  listen  for  a 
moment  to  the  common  errors  by  which  this  bright 
attribute  is  obscured.  It  will  not  hear  of  a  vindictive 
wrath  in  (iod  which  must  be  quenched  by  bloody  or  of  a 
jusiicu  which  binds  his  mercy  with  an  iron  chain  until  its 
demands  are  satisfied  to  the  full.  It  will  not  hear  that 
<iod  needs  any  foreign  influence  to  awa!;en  h;s  mercy, 
but  teaches  that  the  yearnings  of  the  tendcrcst  human 
]iarcnt  towards  a  lost  child  are  but  a  faint  image  of  God's 
deep  and  overflowing  compassion  towards  erring  man. 
This  essential  and  unchangeable  propensity  of  the  Divine 
Mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian  beholds  shining  forth 
through  the  whole  Word  of  God,  and  especially  in  the 
mission  and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  and 
died  to  make  manifest  the  inexhaustible  plenitude  of 
divine  grace ;  and,  aided  by  revelation,  he  sees  this  attri- 
bute of  God  ever}'where,  both  around  him  and  within 
him.  He  sees  it  in  the  sun  which  shines,  and  the  rain 
which  descends  on  the  evil  and  unthankful ;  in  the  peace 
which  returns  to  the  mind  in  proportion  to  its  return  to 
God  and  duty;  in  the  sentiment  of  compassion  which 
springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  human  breast  towards 
the  fallen  and  lost ;  and  in  the  moral  instinct  which 
teaches  us  to  cherish  this  compassion  as  a  sacred  prin- 
-ciple,  as  an  emanation  of  God's  infinite  love.  In  truth, 
Unitarianism  asserts  so  strongly  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
the  reproach  thrown  upon  it  is  that  it  takes  from  the 
sinner  the  dread  of  [mnishment, — a  reproach  wholly 
without  foundation:  for  our  system  teaches  that  God*s 
mercy  is  not  an  instinctive  tenderness  which  cannot  in- 
flict pain  ;  but  an  all-wise  love,  which  desires  the  true 
and  lasting  good  of  its  object,  and  consequently  desires 
first  for  the  sinner  that  restoration  to  purity  without 
which  shamCj  and  suffering,  and  exile  from  God  and 
heaven  are  of  necessity  and  unalterably  his  doom.  Thus 
Unitarianism  holds  tbrth  Gml's  grace  and  forgiving  good- 
ness most  resplendently;  and,  by  this  manifestation  of 
Him,  it  tends  to  awaken  a  tunder  and  confiding  piety ; 
an  ingenuous  love,  which  mourns  that  it  has  o/Tended  ; 
an  ingenuous  aversion  to  sin,  not  because  sin  brings 
jmnishment,  hut  l)ecause  it  separates  the  mmd  from  this 
juerciful  Father. 

Now  we  object  to  Trinitarianism,  that  it  obscures  the 
mercy  of  God.  It  does  so  in  various  ways.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  gives  such  views  of  (]od  s  government, 
that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  this  attribute  as  entering 
into  his  character.  Mercy  to  the  sinner  is  the  principle 
of  love  or  benevolence  in  its  highest  form  ;  and  surely 
this  cannot  be  expected  from  a  being  who  brings  us  into 
existence  burdened  with  here<lJiary  guilt,  and  who 
threatens  with  endless  jjunishnient  and  woe  the  heirs  of 
so  frail  and  feeble  a  nature.  With  such  a  Creator  the 
idea  of  mercy  cannot  coalesce;  and  I  will  say  more,  that 
under  such  a  government  man  would  need  no  mercy;  for 
he  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  such  a  Maker,  and  could 
not,  of  course,  contract  the  guilt  of  violating   it;   and, 


without  guilt,  no  grace  or  pardon  would  be  wanted.  The 
severity  of  this  system  would  place  him  on  the  ground  of 
an  injured  being.  The  wrong  would  lie  on  the  side  of 
the  Creator. 

In  the  next  place,  'i'riiiitarianism  obscures  God's  mercy 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  supfwses  jiardon  to  be  com- 
municated. It  teaches  that  God  remits  the  punishment 
of  the  oflcnder  in  consequence  of  receiving  an  equivalent 
from  an  innocent  person  ;  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
sinner  are  removed  by  a  full  satisfaction  made  to  divine 
justice  in  the  sufferings  of  a  substitute.  And  is  this  "the 
quality  of  mercy?"  What  means  forgiveness,  but  the 
reception  of  the  returning  child  through  the  strength  of 
the  i)arcntal  love?  This  doctrine  invests  the  Saviour 
with  a  claim  of  merit,  with  a  right  to  the  remission  of  the 
sins  of  his  followers ;  and  represents  God's  reception  of 
the  [}enitent  as  a  recompense  due  to  the  worth  of  his  .Son. 
And  is  mercy,  which  means  free  and  undeserved  love, 
made  more  manifest,  more  resplendent,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  merit  and  right  as  the  ground  of  our  sah-ation  ? 
Could  a  surer  expedient  be  invented  for  obscuring  its 
freeness,  and  for  turning  the  sinner's  gratitude  from  the 
sovereign  who  demands,  to  the  sufferer  who  oflfers,  full 
satisfaction  for  his  guilt? 

I  know  it  is  said  that  Trinitarianism  magnifies  God's 
mercy,  because  it  teaches  that  He  Himself  provided  the 
substitute  for  the  guilty.  Rut  I  reply^  thai  the  work  here 
ascribed  to  mercy  is  not  the  most  appropriate,  nor  most 
fitted  to  manifest  it  and  impress  it  on  the  heart  Tliis 
may  be  made  apparent  by  familiar  illustrations.  Suppose 
that  a  -creditor,  through  compassion  to  certain  debtors, 
should  persuade  a  benevolent  and  ojmlenl  man  to  pay 
him  in  their  stead.  Would  not  the  debtors  see  a  greater 
mercy,  and  feel  a  weightier  obligation,  if  they  were  to 
receive  a  free,  gratuitous  release  ?  And  will  not  their 
chief  gratitude  stray  beyond  the  creditor  to  the  bene- 
volent substitute  ?  Or,  suppose  that  a  parent,  unwilling 
to  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  disobedient  but  feeble  child> 
should  persuade  a  stronger  child  to  bear  it.  Would  not 
the  offender  see  a  more  touching  mercy  in  a  free  for- 
giveness, springing  immediately  from  a  parent's  heart, 
than  in  this  circuitous  remission  ?  And  will  he  not  be 
tempted  to  turn  with  his  strongest  love  to  the  generous 
sufferer?  In  this  process  of  substitution,  of  which  Trini- 
tarianism boasts  so  loudly,  the  mercy  of  God  becomes 
complicated  with  the  rights  and  merits  of  the  substi- 
tutej  and  is  a  more  distant  cause  of  our  salvation. 
These  rights  and  merits  are  nearer,  more  visible,  and 
more  than  divide  the  glory  with  grace  and  mercy  in  our 
rescue.  I'hey  turn  the  mind  from  Divine  Cioodness;,  tt 
the  only  spring  of  its  happiness  and  only  rock  of  its  hopCk 
Now  this  is  to  deprive  piety  of  one  of  its  chief  means  of 
growth  and  joy.  Nothing  should  stand  between  the  soul 
and  God's  mercy.  Nothing  should  share  with  mercy  the 
work  of  our  .salvation.  Christ's  intercession  should  evei 
be  regarded  as  an  application  to  love  and  mercy,  not  as  i,^ 
claim  of  merit  I  grieve  to  say  that  Christ,  as  now  viewed 
by  multitudes,  hides  the  lustre  of  that  very  attribute 
which  it  is  his  great  purpose  to  display.  I  fear  thatf  to 
many,  Jesus  wears  the  glory  of  a  more  winning,  tendefi 
mercy,  than  his  Father,  and  that  he  is  regarded  a^  the' 
sinner's  chief  resource.    Is  this  the  way  to  invigorate  piety? 

Trinitarians  imagine  that  there  is  one  view  of  their 
system  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  peace  and  hope  to  the 
sinner,  and  consequently  to  promote  gratitude  and  love. 
It  is  this.     They  say,  it  provides  an  Infinite  substitute  for 
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the  sinner,  Than  which  nothing  can  give  greater  relief  to 
the  burdened  conscience,  JeSus,  being  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity,  was  able  to  make  infinite  satisfaction  for 
iiin;  and  wliat,  they  ask,  in  Unitarianism,  can  compare 
with  this?  I  havu  liinu  only  fur  Uvu  brief  replies.  And 
first,  this  doctrine  of  an  Infinite  satisfaction,  or  as  it  is 
imfjiopcrly  called,  of  an  Infinite  atonement,  subverts, 
instead  of  buildinj^  np,  hope;  bccaLise  it  argues  infinite 
severity  in  the  government  which  requires  it.  Did  I 
believe,  what  Trinitarian  ism  teaches,  that  not  the  least 
transgression,  not  even  the  first  sin  of  the  dawning  mind 
of  the  child,  could  be  remitted  withuiit  an  infinite  expia- 
tion, I  should  feel  myself  living  under  a  legislation  un- 
speakably dreadful,  under  laws  written,  like  Draco's,  in 
blood ;  and,  instead  of  thanking  the  Sovereign  for  pro- 
viding an  infinite  substitute,  I  should  shudder  at  the 
attributeii  which  render  this  expedient  necessary.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  an  infinite  atonement  is  needed  to 
make  due  and  deep  impressions  of  the  evil  of  sin.  But 
He  who  framed  all  souls,  nnd  gave  them  their  suscepti- 
bilities, ought  not  to  be  thought  so  wantmg  in  goodness 
aJid  wisdom  as  to  have  constituted  a  universe  which 
demands  so  dreadful  and  degrading  a  method  of 
enforcing  obedience  as  the  penal  sufferings  of  a  God. 
This  doctrine,  of  an  Infinite  substitute  suffering  the 
penalty  of  sin,  to  jvianifest  Gods  wrath  against  sin,  and 
thus  to  support  his  government,  is,  I  fear,  so  familiar  to 
us  all,  that  its  severe  character  is  overlooked.  Let  me, 
then,  set  it  before  you  in  new  terms  and  by  a  new  illus- 
iraiion;  nnd  if,  in  so  doing,  1  may  wound  the  feelings  of 
some  who  hear  me,  1  beg  them  to  believe  that  1  do  it 
with  pain,  and  from  no  impulse  but  a  desire  to  scr\'e  the 
cause  of  truth.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  teacher  should 
come  among  you,  and  should  tell  you  that  the  Creator,  in 
order  to  pardon  his  own  children,  had  erected  a  gallows 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  had  ]>ijblicly  executed 
ujion  it,  in  room  of  the  offenders,  an  Infmite  lieing,  the 
partaker  of  his  own  Supreme  Divinity;  suppose  him  to 
declare  that  this  execution  was  appointed  as  a  most  con- 
spicuous and  terrible  nianilestation  of  Gods  justice,  and 
of  the  infinite  woe  denounced  by  his  law;  and  suppose 
him  to  add  that  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth  are 
required  to  fix  their  eyes  on  this  fearful  sight,  as  the  most 
powerful  enforcement  of  obedience  and  virtue.  Would 
you  not  tell  lum  that  he  calumniated  his  Maker?  Would 
you  not  say  to  him  that  this  central  gallows  threw  gloom 
over  the  universe;  that  the  spirit  of  a  government  whose 
very  acts  of  [wrdon  were  written  in  such  blood  was  terror, 
not  paternal  love;  and  that  the  obedtcnce  which  needed 
to  be  upheld  by  this  hi^rrid  h]»eclucle  was  r^othlng  worth.^ 
Would  you  not  say  to  him,  that  even  yc»u,  in  this  infancy 
and  imperfection  of  your  being,  were  capable  of  being 
wrought  upon  by  nobler  motives,  and  of  hating  sin 
through  more  generous  views ;  and  that,  much  more,  the 
angels,  those  pure  flames  of  love,  need  not  the  gallows 
and  an  executed  God  to  confirm  their  loyalty?  Vou 
would  all  so  feel  at  such  teaching  as  1  have  supposed; 
and  yet  how  docs  this  differ  from  the  popular  doctrine  of 
atonement.^  According  to  this  doctrine,  we  have  an 
Infinite  Being  sentenced  to  suffer,  as  a  substitute,  the 
death  of  the  cross,  a  punishment  more  ignominious  and 
agonising  than  the  gallows,  a  punishment  reserved  for 
slaves  and  the  vilest  malefactors ;  and  he  suffers  this 
jtunishment  that  he  may  show  forth  the  terrors  of  God's 
law,  and  strike  a  dread  of  sin  through  the  universe. — 
I  am  indeed    aware   that    multitudes  who   profess   this 


doctrine  are  not  accustomed  to  bring  it  to  their  minds 
distinctly  m  this  light;  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  regard 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  criminal  execution,  as  an  infinitely 
dreadful  inlliction  of  justice,  as  intended  to  show  that, 
without  an  infinite  satisfaction,  they  must  hope  nothing 
from  God  Their  minds  turn,  by  a  generous  instinct, 
from  these  appalling  views,  to  the  love,  the  disinterested- 
ness, the  moral  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  sufferer ;  and 
through  such  thoughts  they  make  the  cross  a  source  of 
])eace,  gratitude,  love,  and  hope ;  thus  affording  a 
delightful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  the  human 
mmd  to  attach  itself  to  what  is  good  and  ]:*urifying  in 
the  most  irrational  system.  Not  a  few  may  shudder 
at  the  illustration  which  I  have  here  given ;  but  in  what 
respects  it  is  unjust  to  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement 
I  cannot  discern.  I  grieve  to  shock  sincere  Christians, 
of  whatever  name;  but  I  grieve  more  for  the  corruption 
of  our  common  faith,  which  I  have  now  felt  myself  bound 
to  expose. 

1  have  a  second  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  Infinite 
atonement.  When  examined  minutely,  and  freed  from 
ambiguous  language,  it  vanishes  into  air.  It  is  wholly 
delusion.  'Jhe  Trinitarian  tells  me  that,  according  to  his 
system,  we  have  an  infinite  substitute;  that  the  Infinite 
God  was  pleased  to  bear  our  punishment,  and  conse- 
quently that  pardon  ts  made  sure.  But  I  ask  him,  Do  I 
understand  you  ?  Do  you  mean,  that  the  Great  God, 
who  never  changes,  whose  happiness  is  the  same  yester- 
day, tO"day,  and  for  ever,  that  this  Eternal  Being  really 
bore  the  penalty  of  my  sins — really  suffered  and  died? 
Every  pious  man,  when  pressed  by  this  question,  answers. 
No.  What,  then,  does  the  doctrine  of  Infinite  atonement 
mean?  \\'hy,  this  ;  that  God  took  into  union  with  Hmi- 
self  our  nature,  that  is,  a  human  body  and  soul ;  and 
these  bore  the  suffering  for  our  sins ;  and,  through  his 
union  with  these,  God  may  be  said  to  have  borne  it 
Himself  Thus  this  vaunted  system  goes  out — in  words. 
The  Infinite  victim  proves  to  be  frail  man,  .and  God's 
share  in  the  sacrifice  is  a  mere  fiction.  I  ask  with 
solemnity.  Can  this  doctrine  give  one  moment's  ease  to 
the  conscience  of  an  unbiased,  thinking  man  ?  Does  it 
not  unsettle  all  hope,  by  making  the  whole  religion  sus- 
picious and  unsure?  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  sec 
in  it  no  impression  of  majesty,  or  wisdom,  or  love,  nothing 
worthy  of  a  God ;  and  when  I  compare  it  with  that 
nobler  faith  which  directs  our  eyes  and  hearts  to  God's. 
essential  mercy,  as  our  only  hope,  I  am  amazed  that  any 
should  ascribe  to  it  su[)erior  efficacy,  as  a  religion  lor 
sinners,  as  a  means  of  filling  ilie  soul  with  pious  trust  and 
love.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  will  say  that,  in  giving 
up  an  infinite  atonement,  I  deprive  myself  of  all  hope  of 
divine  favour.  To  such  1  would  say,  You  do  wrong  to 
God's  mercy.  On  that  mercy  I  cast  myself  without  a 
fear.  I  indeed  desire  Christ  to  intercede  for  me.  I 
regard  his  relation  to  me  as  God's  kindest  appointment. 
Through  him  "grace  and  truth  come''  to  me  from 
Heaven,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  friendship  as  among 
the  highest  blessings  of  my  whole  future  being.  But  I 
cannot  and  dare  not  ask  him  to  offer  an  infinite  satis- 
faction for  my  sins;  to  appease  the  ^vrath  of  God;  to 
reconcile  the  Universal  Father  to  his  own  offspring ;  to 
open  to  me  those  arms  of  Divine  mercy  which  have 
encircled  and  borne  me  from  the  first  moment  of  my 
being.  The  essential  and  unbounded  mercy  of  my 
Creator  is  the  foundation  of  my  hope,  and  a  broader  and 
surer  the  universe  cannot  give  me. 
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IX.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration  which  the 
limits  of  this  discourse  will  permit  me  to  urge.  It  has 
been  more  than  once  suggested,  but  dcsen'es  to  be 
distinctly  stated.  I  obsen-e,  then,  that  Umtarianism 
promotes  piety  because  it  is  a  rational  religion.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  its  truths  can  be  fully  comprehended; 
for  ihere  is  not  an  object  in  nature  or  religion  which  has 
not  innumerable  connections  and  relations  l>eyond  our 
grasp  of  thouf^ht.  I  mean  that  its  doctrines  are  consistent 
with  one  another,  and  with  all  established  truth.  Urvi- 
larianisra  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  and  clear  principles 
of  revelation  ;  with  the  laws  and  powers  of  human  nature; 
with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense ;  with  the  noblest 
instincts  and  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul;  and  with  the 
lights  which  the  universe  throws  on  the  character  oi  its 
Author.  We  can  hold  this  doctrine  without  self-contra- 
diction, without  rcWling  against  our  rational  and  moral 
powers,  without  putting  to  silence  the  divine  monitor  in 
the  breast.  And  this  is  an  unspeakable  benefit;  for  a 
religion  thus  coincident  with  reason,  conscience,  and  our 
whole  spiritual  being,  has  the  foundations  of  universal 
empire  in  the  breast ;  and  the  heart,  finding  no  re.sistance 
in  the  intellect,  yields  itself  wholly,  cheerfully,  without 
doubts  or  misgivings,  to  the  love  of  its  Creator. 

To  Trinilarianism  we  object,  what  has  always  been 
objected  to  it,  that  it  contradicts  and  degrades  reason, 
and  thus  exposes  the  mind  to  the  worst  delusions.  Some 
of  its  advocates,  more  courageous  than  jirudent,  have 
even  recommended  "the  jirostration  of  the  understand- 
ing," as  preparator)'  to  its  reception.  Its  chief  doctrine 
is  an  outrage  on  our  rational  nature.  Its  three  persorrs 
who  constitute  its  God  must  either  be  frittered  away  into 
three  unmeaning  distinctions,  into  sounds  signifying 
nothing ;  or  they  arc  three  conscious  agents,  who  cannot, 
by  any  human  art  or  metaphysical  device,  be  made  to 
coalesce  into  one  being  ;  who  cannot  be  really  viewed  as 
one  mind,  having  one  consciousness  and  one  will.  Now 
a  religious  s}*stem,  the  cardinal  principle  of  which  offends 
the  understanding,  very  naturally  cunfortns  itself  through- 
out to  this  prominent  feature,  and  becomes  prevalently 
irrational.  He  who  is  compelled  to  defend  his  faith  in 
any  particular,  by  the  plea  that  human  reason  is  so 
depraved  through  the  fall  as  to  be  an  inadequate  judge 
of  religion,  and  that  (lod  is  honoured  by  our  reception 
of  what  shocks  the  intellect,  seems  to  have  no  defence 
left  against  accumulated  absurdities.  According  to  these 
j)rinci[>les,  the  fnnatir  who  cvclaimed,  *'I  believe,  because 
it  is  impossible,'  had  a  fair  title  to  canonisation.  Reason 
is  loo  godlike  a  faculty  to  be  insulted  with  impunity. 
Accordingly  Trinitarianism,  as  we  have  seen,  links  itself 
with  several  degrading  errors  ;  and  its  most  natural  alli- 
ance is  with  Calvinism,  that  cruel  faith,  which,  stripping 
(>od  of  mercy  and  man  of  power,  has  made  Christianity 
an  instrument  of  torture  to  the  timid,  and  an  object  of 
doubt  or  scorn  to  hardier  spirits.  I  repeat  it,  a  doctrine 
which  violates  reason  like  the  Trinity,  prepares  its  advo- 
cates, in  proportion  as  it  is  incorporated  into  the  mind, 
for  worse  and  worse  delusions.  It  breaks  down  the  dis- 
tinctions and  barriers  between  truth  and  falsehood.  It 
creates  a  diseased  taste  for  prodigies,  fictions,  and  exagge- 
rations, for  startling  mysteries,  and  wild  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasm. It  destroys  the  relish  for  the  simple,  chaste,  serene 
beauties  oi  truth.  Esi>ecially  when  ihc  prostration  of 
understanding  is  taught  as  an  act  of  piety,  we  cannot 
wonder  thai  the  grossest  sui>ersti lions  should  be  devoured, 
and  that  the  credulity  of  the  multitude  should  keep  pace 


with  the  forgeries  of  imposture  and  fanaticism.  The  his- 
tory' of  the  Church  is  the  best  comment  on  the  effects  of 
divorcing  reason  from  religion  ;  and  if  the  present  age  is 
disburdened  of  many  of  Uic  su[>erstitions  under  wluch 
Christianity  and  human  nature  groaned  for  ages,  it  owes 
its  relief  in  no  small  degree  to  the  reinstating  of  reason  in 
her  long-violated  rights. 

The  injury  to  religion  from  irrational  doctrines,  when 
thoroughly  believed,  is  immense.  The  human  soul  has 
a  unity.  Its  various  faculties  are  adapted  to  one  another. 
One  life  perv'ades  it ;  and  its  beauty,  strength,  and  growth 
depend  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  the  harmony  and  joint 
action  of  all  its  principles.  To  wound  and  degrade  it  in 
any  of  its  [jowers,  and  esi>eciany  in  the  noble  and  distin- 
guishing power  of  reason,  is  to  inflict  on  it  a  universal 
mjury.  No  nution  i^  more  false  than  that  the  heart  is  to 
thrive  by  dwarfmg  the  intellect;  that  jjerplexing  doctrines 
are  the  best  food  of  |uety ;  that  religion  flourishes  most 
luxuriantly  in  mist  and  darknes-s.  Reason  was  given  for 
God  as  its  great  object ;  and  for  Him  it  should  be  kepi 
sacred,  invigorated,  clarified,  protected  from  human  usur- 
pation, and  inspired  with  :s  meek  self-reverence. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  en'ectually  or  joyfully  as  when  all 
its  powers  and  affections  conspire  ;  as  when  thought  and 
feeling,  reason  and  sensibility,  are  called  forth  together 
by  one  great  and  kindling  object.     It  will   never  devote 
itself  to  God  with   its  whole  energy  whilst    its  guiding 
faculty  sees  in  Him  a  being  to  shock  and  confound  it. 
\\"e  want  a  harmony  in  our  inward   nature.      ^Ve  want  a 
piety  which  will  join  light  and  fervour,  and  on  which  the        . 
intellectual  power  will  look  benignantly.   We  want  religion^^d 
to  be  so  e.xhibited  that,  in   the  clearest  niouients  of  tlie^^l 
intellect,  its  signatures  of  truth  will  grow   brighter  ;    thai, 
instead  of  tottering,  it  will  gathtr  strength   and  stability 
from  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.     These  wants  we 
believe  to  be  met  by  Unitarian  Christianity,  and  therefore 
we  [)rizc  it  as  the  best  friend  of  piety. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  chief  grounds  on  which  I  rest 
the  claini  of  Unilarianism  to  the  honour  of  promoting  an 
enlightened,  profoimd,  and  happy  piety. 

Am  I  now  asked,  why  we  [jrize  our  system,  and  why 
we  build  churches  for  its  inculcation  ?  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  exi)rcss  myself  in  the  name  of  conscientious 
Unitarians,  who  apply  their  doctrine  to  their  own  hearts 
and  lives,  I  would  rc]>lythus:  'MVe  prize  and  would 
spread  our  views,  because  we  believe  that  they  reveal  God 
to  us  in  greater  glory,  and  bring  us  nearer  lo  Him,  than 
any  other.  We  are  conscious  of  a  deep  want,  which  the 
creation  cannot  supply — the  want  of  a  Perfect  Being,  on 
whom  the  strength  of  our  love  may  be  centred,  and  of 
an  Almighty  lather,  h\  wlioni  our  weaknesses,  jmperfcc- 
lionis,  and  sorrows  may  find  resource ;  and  such  a  Beinj( 
and  Father  Unitarian  Christianity  sets  before  us.  For 
this  we  prize  it  above  all  price.  We  can  ]xin  with  every 
other  good.  We  can  endure  the  darkening  of  life's  fairest 
prospects.  But  this  bright,  consoling  doctrine  of  One 
God,  even  the  Father,  is  dearer  than  lite,  and  we  cannot 
let  it  go. — Through  this  faith,  everything  grows  brighter 
to  our  view.  Horn  of  such  a  Parent,  we  esteem  our 
existence  an  inestimable  gifL  We  meet  ever)*where  our 
I'athcr,  and  iiis  presence  is  as  a  sun  shining  on  our  path. 
AVc  see  Him  in  his  works,  and  hear  his  praise  rising  from 
every  s[*ot  which  we  tread.  We  feel  Him  ncju-  in  our 
solitudes,  and  sometimes  enjoy  communion  with  Him 
more  tender  than  human  friendship.  ^Ve  see  Him  in 
our   duties,   and    perform    them    more    gladly    because 
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they  are  the  best  tribute  we  can  offer  our  Heavenly 
Beriefaclor.  Even  the  consciousness  of  sin,  mournful  as 
ii  is,  does  not  subvert  our  peace  ;  for,  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  as  made  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  see  an  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  strength,  purity,  and  pardon,  for  all 
who,  in  filial  reliance,  seek  these  heavenly  gifts. — Through 
this  faith,  wc  are  conscious  of  a  new  benevolence  spring- 
ing up  to  our  feUow-creaturcs,  purer  and  more  enlarged 
than  natural  affection.  Towards  all  mankind  we  see  a 
rich  and  free  love  flowing;  from  the  rominon  I'arent,  and, 
touched  by  this  love,  we  arc  the  friends  of  all  We  com- 
jxjssionale  the  most  guilty,  and  would  win  them  back  to 
God — Through  this  faith,  we  receive  the  happiness  of 
an  ever-enlarging  hoix?.  There  is  no  good  too  vast  for 
us  to  anticipate  for  the  universe  or  for  ourselves,  from  such 
a  Father  as  we  believe  in.  We  hope  from  Him,  what 
we  deem  his  greatest  gift,  even  the  gift  of  his  own  Spirit, 
and  the  happiness  of  advancing  for  ever  in  truth  and 
viruie,  in  power  and  love,  in  union  of  mind  with  the 
I-'athcr  and  the  Son. — ^Ve  arc  told,  indeed,  that  our  faith 
will  not  prove  an  anchor  in  the  last  hour.  13ut  wc  have 
known  those  whose  departure  it  has  lirtghtened  ;  and  our 
experience  of  its  [tower,  in  trial  and  [itril,  has  proved  it 
to  be  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  human  nature.  We  doubt 
not  that,  to  its  sincere  followers,  death  will  be  a  transi- 
tion to  the  calm,  pure,  joyful  mansions  prepared  by 
Christ  for  his  disciples.  There  we  expect  to  meet  that 
great  and  good  Deliverer.  >Vith  the  eye  of  faith,  we 
already  sec  him  looking  round  him  with  celestial  love  on 
all,  of  every  name,  who  have  imbibed  his  spirit.  His 
spirit ;  his  loyal  and  entire  devotion  to  the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Father  ;  his  universal,  unconr|iierable  benevo- 
lence, througli  which  he  freely  gave  from  his  i>icrced  side  his 
blood,  hrs  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  ;  this  divine 
love,  and  not  creeds,  and  names,  and  forms,  will  then 
be  found  to  attract  his  supreme  regard.  This  spirit  we 
trust  to  see  in  multitudes  of  ever)*  sect  and  name;  and 
we  trust,  too,  that  they  who  now  re[)roach  us  will  at  that 
day  recognise,  in  the  dreaded  Unitarian,  this  only  badge 
of  Christ,  and  will  bid  him  welcome  to  the  joy  of  our 
(-onimon  Lord. — I  have  thus  stated  the  views  with  which 
wc  have  reared  this  building.  Wc  desire  to  glorify  God, 
to  promote  a  |>urer,  ntjbler,  happier  piety.     Even  if  we 


err  in  doctrine,  we  think  that  these  motives  should  .shield 
us  from  reproach;  should  disarm  that  intolerance  which 
would  exclude  us  from  the  church  on  earth,  and  from 
our  Father's  house  in  heaven. 

We  end,  as  we  began,  by  offering  up  this  building  to 
the  Only  l.iving  and  Tnje  God.  We  have  erected  it 
amidst  our  private  habitations,  as  a  remembrancer  of 
our  Creator.  We  have  reared  it  in  this  busy  city,  as  a 
retreat  for  pious  meditation  and  prayer.  We  dedicate  it 
to  the  King  and  Father  Eternal,  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  Wc  dedicate  it  to  his  Unity,  to  his 
unrivalled  and  undivided  Majesty.  We  dedicate  it  to 
the  praise  of  his  free,  unbought,  unmerited  grace.  We 
dedicate  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  memory  of  his  love, 
to  the  celebration  of  his  divine  virtue,  to  the  preaching  of 
that  truth  which  he  sealed  with  blood.  \S^  dedicate  it 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  sanctifying  influence  of  God, 
to  those  celestial  emanations  of  light  and  strength  which 
visit  and  refresh  tlie  devout  mind.  We  dedicate  it  to 
the  jirayers  and  jiraises  which,  we  trust,  will  be  con- 
tinued and  perfected  in  heaven.  We  dedicate  it  to  social 
worship,  to  Christian  intercourse,  to  the  communion  of 
saints.  Wc  dedicate  it  to  the  cause  of  pure  morals,  of 
public  order,  of  temperance,  uprightness,  and  general 
good-will.  We  dedicate  it  to  Christian  admonition,  to 
those  warnings,  remonstrances,  and  earnest  and  tender 
persuasions,  by  which  the  sinner  may  be  arrested  and 
brought  back  to  God.  Wc  dedicate  it  to  Christian  con- 
solation, to  those  Iruths  which  assuage  sorrow,  animate 
penitence,  and  lighten  the  load  of  human  anxiety  and 
tear.  VV'e  dedicate  it  to  the  doctrine  of  ImmortaUty,  to 
sublime  and  joyful  hopes  which  reach  beyond  the  grave. 
In  a  word,  we  dedicate  it  to  the  great  work  of  perfecting 
the  human  soul,  and  fitting  it  for  nearer  approach  to  its 
Author-  Here  may  heart  meet  heart  !  Here  may  man 
meet  God  I  From  this  jilace  may  the  song  of  praise, 
the  ascription  of  gratitude,  the  sigh  of  penitence,  the 
l»rayer  for  grace,  and  the  holy  resolve,  ascend  as  fragrant 
incense  to  Heaven  ;  and.  through  many  generations, 
may  parents  bequeath  to  their  children  this  house,  as  a 
sacred  si^ot,  where  (iod  has  *'  lifted  upon  them  his 
countenance,"  and  given  them  pledges  of  his  everlasting 
love ! 
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It  is  due  to  truth,  and  a  just  deference  to  our  fellow- 
Christians,  to  take  notice  of  objections  which  are 
currently  made  to  our  particular  views  of  religion  ;  nor 
ought  we  to  dismiss  such  objections  as  unworthy  of  at- 
tention on  account  of  their  supposed  lightness  ;  because 
what  is  light  to  us  may  weigh  much  with  our  neighbour, 
and  truth  may  suffer  from  obstructions  which  a  few 
explanations  might  remove.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  those 
Christians  who  are  called  Unitarian  have  been  wanting 
in  this  duty.  Whilst  they  have  njct  the  laboured  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents  fully  and  fairly^  they  have  over- 
looked the  loose,  vague,  indefinite  objections  which  float 
through  the  conmiunily,  and  operate  more  on  common 
minds  than  formal  reasoning.  On  some  of  these  objec- 
tions remarks  will  now  be  offered;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
our  plainness  of  speech  will  not  be  construed  into  severity, 


nor  our  strictures  on  different  systems  be  ascribed  to  a 
desire  of  retaliation.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  shall 
repel  with  indifference  what  seem  to  us  reproaches  on 
some  of  the  most  important  and  consoling  views  of 
Christianity.  Believing  that  the  truths  which  throiigh 
God's  good  providence  we  are  called  to  maintain  are 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  character,  and 
to  the  pre\-alence  of  a  more  enlightened  and  exalted  piety, 
we  are  bound  to  assert  them  honestly,  and  to  speak  freely 
of  the  opposite  errors  which  now  disfigure  Christianity. 
What,  then,  are  the  principal  objections  to  Unitarian 
Christianity  ? 

I.  It  is  objected  to  us,  that  we  deny  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  Now  what  does  this  objection  mean  ? 
\\'hal  are  we  to  understand  by  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ? 
In  the  sense  in  which   many  Christians,  and  perhaps  a 
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■njadty,  uitenwct  k,  «e  do  not  deny  it,  bat  bdieie  k  ai 
■TOly  M  niciH<tiwc^  Wc  ococvc  uiBny  m  lli^  DiriBity 
<»f  Cnrac'i  Tm—ic<i  sod  oAoe,  tlat  be  spoke  with  Dniae 
aiabotky,  and  was  a  brigbc  mu^  of  the  Drnne  perfec- 
tioiHL  We  believe  that  God  dwell  in  hn 
^^waatM  ihtooi^k  hnn,  laughc  men  by  hin^  and 
caicd  to  tnin  his  ^liik  vkboot  mcacme.  Wc  befieve 
jcns  Cbmtwas  tfae  moa  ^onoos  (fispfatyy 
and  frprrvnlJiiic  of  God  to  mankkid,  sothtf  in 
and  knowing  him,  we  tee  and  know  the  inviabfe  Father ; 
K>  that  when  Chrkt  cazne,  God  nsted  the  worid  and 
dwck  with  men  more  coiM[)ictiOBsly  than  at  any  former 
poiod.  In  Christ's  words  we  hear  God  speaking;  in  his 
wiiariff  wc  behold  God  acting;  in  his  chaiactcr  and  li^ 
wc  see  an  nmnllirH  im^ge  of  God's  purky  and  love.  U  e 
belicTe,  then,  in  the  Dtvinity  of  Christ,  as  this  term  b 
often  and  properly  used.  How,  then,  k  may  be  asked, 
do  we  differ  from  other  Chnstians?  We  differ  in  this 
im(>ortant  respect.  Whilst  ve  hoooor  Christ  as  the  Son, 
rt:[iresenta6ve,  and  image  of  the  Supreme  God,  we  do  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  Supreme  God  Himse!£  We  main- 
lain  that  Christ  and  God  are  disiinci  beings,  two  beings, 
not  one  and  the  same  being.  On  this  point  a  little  repe- 
tition may  be  pardoned,  for  many  good  Christians,  after 
the  controversies  of  ages,  misunderstand  the  precise 
differeno;  between  us  and  themselves.  Trinitarianism 
leaches  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sui^reme  and  In^nite  God, 
and  that  he  and  his  Father  are  not  only  one  in  affection, 
counsel,  and  will,  but  are  strictly  and  literally  one  and  the 
same  being.  Now,  to  us,  this  doctrine  is  most  unscrip- 
lural  and  irrational.  We  say  that  the  Son  camiot  be  the 
same  being  with  his  own  Father;  that  he,  who  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  save  iu  cannot  be  the  living  God  who 
sent  him.  The  language  of  Jesus  is  explicit  and  unquali- 
fied. •■!  cjime  not  to  do  mine  own  will" — "i  came  not 
from  myself." — "I  came  from  God."  Now  we  affirm, 
and  this  is  our  chief  heresy,  that  Jesus  was  not  and  could 
not  be  the  <iod  from  whom  he  came,  but  was  another 
being;  and  it  amazes  us  that  any  can  resist  this  simple 
iruth.  'l*he  doctrine  that  Jesus,  who  was  bom  at 
lielhlehem;  who  ate  and  drank  and  slept;  who  suffered 
and  was  crucified;  who  came  from  God;  who  prayed  to 
God ;  who  did  God's  will ;  and  who  said,  on  leaving  the 
world,  '*!  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my 
God  and  your  God;"  the  doctrine  that  this  Jesus  was  the 
Supreme  God  Himself,  and  the  same  being  with  his 
Father,  this  seems  to  us  a  contradiction  to  reason  and 
Scripture  so  flagrant,  thai  the  simple  statement  uf  it  is  a 
sufficient  refutation.  We  arc  often  charged  with  degrading 
Christ;  but  if  this  reproach  belong  to  any  Christians,  it 
falls,  we  fear,  on  those  who  accuse  him  of  teaching  a 
doctrine  so  contradictory,  and  so  subversive  of  the 
supremacy  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Certainly  our  humble 
and  devout  Master  has  given  no  ground  for  this  accusa- 
tion. He  always  expressed  towards  (iod  the  reverence 
of  a  son.  He  habitually  distinguished  himself  from  God. 
He  referred  to  God  all  his  powers.  He  said,  without 
limitation  or  reserve,  "The  Father  is  greater  than  I."— 
"Of  rnyself  I  can  do  nothing."  If  to  represent  Christ  as 
a  l>cing  distinct  from  God,  and  as  inferior  to  Him,  be  to 
<lcp"*ule  him,  then  let  our  opponents  lay  the  guilt  where 
It  belongs,  not  on  us,  but  on  our  .Master,  whose  language 
wc  boaow,  in  whose  very  words  we  express  our  senti- 
mcnt%  whose  words  we  dare  not  trifle  with  and  force 
ton  thdr  plain  sense.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
say   more ;  but  wc  ask  common  Christians,  who   have 


taken  tkm  agimom  horn  the  Bible  ladacr  t&ao  from 
bnonB  ^sKm^  ttk  look  hoaesdjimo  their  own  minds, 
And  to  aaswtr  ficnUjr,  whether  they  fcsve  not  nndeistood 
and  bcbevcd  Chnst%  davwutj  m  tfae  sense  maintained  by 
tts,  caihcr  than  in  that  for  which  die  Trinitarians  con- 
icnd. 

2.  We  pnxeed  to  anodter  objection,  and  one  whifh 
probofaiy  wc%hs  more  with  rnnltilTMW  than  any  other.  It 
is  this,  that  am  doctrine  respecting  Chmt  takes  from  the 
sinner  the  only  gEooMl  nf  hope  It  is  aid  by  cmr  opfx>- 
nents,  "  We  and  all  men  me  samexs  by  oar  very  nature, 
and  "mfiniidy  gafl^  bcfae  God.  The  sword  of  dx^-ine 
justice  hasp  over  m^and  beB  opens  beneath  as;  and 
where  shall  wc  find  a  tt§agc  hot  in  an  infinice  Saviour  ? 
We  want  an  Infinite  Atoocmcnt;  and  in  depciring  us  of 
this  yon  rob  ns  of  oor  hope;  yon  tear  from  the  Scriptures 
the  only  doctrine  which  meets  oor  wants.  We  may  bum 
oor  Bibles  if  yoor  interpretation  be  true,  for  our  case  is 
desperate;  we  aic  k>st  for  ever."  In  soch  warm  and 
wild  UiiRiity,  ahogitriic  i  nnwananted  by  Scripture,  yet 
exceeding  fined  to  work  on  common  and  terror^tncken 
miods,  om-  doctiine  is  cotutandy  assaiVd 

Now  to  this  dedamation,  for  such  we  esteem  it,  we 
oppose  one  pbm  request     Show  us,  we  say,  a  single 
passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  sin  of 
man  is  infinite,  and  needs  an  infinite  atonen>ent.     We 
fiixl  not  one.    Not  even  a  whisper  of  this  doctrine  comes 
to  us  from  the  sacred  writers.     Let  us  stop  a  moment 
and  weigh  this  doctrine.  It  teaches  us  that  man,  although 
created  by  Cod  a  frail,  errii^  and  imperfect  being,  and 
e>-en  created  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sin,  is  yet 
regarded  by  the  Creator  as  an  infinite  oflender,  meriting 
infinite  punishment  for  his  earliest  transgressions  ;  and 
that  he  is  doomed  to  endless  torment,  unless  an  infinite 
Saviour  appear  for  his  rescue !     How  can  any  one,  we 
askf  charge  on  our  benevolent  and  righteous  Parent  such 
a  government  of  his  creatures  ?     We  maintain   that  man 
is  not  created  in  a  condition  which   makes   an   intinite 
atonement  necessar>-:  nor  do  we  belie^xr  that  any  creature 
can  fall  into  a  condition  from  which  God  may  not  delii 
him  without  this  rigid  expedient     Surely,  if  an  infii 
satisfaction  to  justice  were  indispensable  to  our  salvalit 
if  God  took  on  Him  human  nature  for  the  very  pur 
of  offering  it,  and  if  this  fact  constitute  the  |)eculiar  gloi 
the  life  and  essence,  and  the  sa\ing  efficacy  of  the  Gosi 
we  roust  6nd  it  expressed  clearly,  delinitdy,  in  at  \ci 
one  passage  in  the  Bible.     But  not  one,  we  repeat  it, 
be  found  there.     Wc  maintain,  further,  that  this  doci 
of  God  becoming  a  victim   and   sacrifice    for   his 
rebellious  subjects,  is  as  irrational  as  it  is  unscnptur 
We  have  always  supposed  that  atonement,  if  necess 
was  to  be  made  /a,  not  by,  the   sovereign  who  has  b 
offended;    and   we    cannot   conceive    a    more     Qnhk< 
method  of  vindicating  his  authority,  than  tliai  He  hii 
self  should   bear  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  trarb- 
gressors  of  his  laws^     We  have  another  objection.     If  an 
infinite  atonement   be  necessar)%   and  if,  conset|Ucni)y. 
none  but  God  can  make  it,  we   see   not  but  thai  God 
must  become  a  sufferer,  must  take  upon    Hijuself  our 
pain  and  woe  :  a  thought  from  which  a  pious  mind  shnnb 
with  horror.     To  escajie  this  difticully,  we  are  lold  tlui 
Christ  suffered  as  man,   not   as  God  ;  but    if  man  only 
suffered,  if  only  a  human  and  finite    mind    suffered,  rf 
Christ,  as  God,  was  |>crfettly  happy   on   the   cross,  and 
bore  only  a  short  and  limited  pain  in  his  human  nature; 
where,  we  ask,  was   the  infinite  atonement  ?    Where  i» 
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the  boasted  hope  which  this  doctrine  is  said  to  give  to 

the  sinner  ? 

The  objection  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  sinner 
unless  Christ  be  the  infinite  God,  amazes  us.  Surely^  if 
we  have  a  Father  in  heaven  of  infinite  goodness  and 
power,  we  need  no  other  infinite  person  to  save  us.  The 
common  doctrine  disparages  and  dishonours  the  only 
true  God,  our  Father,  as  if,  without  the  help  of  a  second 
and  a  third  divinity,  equal  to  Himself,  He  could  not 
restore  his  frail  creature,  man.  We  have  not  the  courage 
of  our  brethren.  With  the  Scriptures  in  our  hands,  with 
the  solemn  attestations  which  they  contain  to  the  divine 
Unity  and  to  Christ's  dependence,  we  dare  not  give  to 
the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  an  equal  or  rival  in  the 
glory  of  originating  our  redemption,  or  of  accomplishing 
it  by  underived  and  infinite  power.  Are  we  asked,  as  we 
sometimes  are,  what  is  our  hope  if  Christ  be  not  the 
supreme  God  ?  W^e  answer,  it  is  the  boundless  and 
almighty  goodness  of  his  Father  and  our  Father;  a  good- 
ness which  cannot  require  an  infinite  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  a  frail  and  limited  creature.  God's  essential  and 
unchangeable  mercy,  not  Christ's  infinity,  is  the  Scrijv- 
tural  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope.  In  the  Scriptures, 
our  Heavenly  Father  is  always  rei>resented  as  the  sole 
original,  spring,  and  first  cause  of  our  salvation  ;  and  let 
no  one  presume  to  divide  his  glory  with  another.  That 
Jesus  came  to  save  us,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Father's 
benevolent  appointment  That  Jesus  is  perfectly  adequate 
lo  the  work  of  our  salvation  is  to  be  believed,  not 
because  he  is  himself  the  Supreme  God,  but  because  the 
su])reme  and  unerring  God  selected,  commissioned,  and 
empowered  him  for  this  ofl^ce.  That  his  death  is  an 
important  means  of  our  salvation,  we  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge ;  but  ascribe  its  efficacy  to  the  merciful  disposition 
of  God  towards  the  human  race.  To  build  the  hope  of 
pardon  on  the  independent  and  infinite  sufficiency  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  to  build  on  an  unscriptural  and  faJse 
foundation  ;  for  Jesus  teaches  us  that  of  himself  he  can 
do  nothing ;  that  all  power  is  given  to  him  by  his  Father; 
and  that  he  is  a  proper  object  of  tmst,  because  he  came 
not  of  himself,  or  to  do  his  own  will,  but  because  the 
Father  sent  him.  We  indeed  lean  on  Christ,  but  it  is 
because  he  is  "a  corner-stone,  chosen  by  God,  and  laid 
by  Crfid  in  Zion."  God's  forgiving  love,  declared  to 
mankind  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  exercised  through  him,  is 
the  foundation  of  hope  to  the  penitent  on  which  we 
primarily  rest,  and  a  firmer  the  universe  cannot  fur- 
nish us. 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objection.  \\'c  arc 
charged  with  expecting  to  be  saved  by  Works  and 
not  by  Grace.  This  charge  may  be  easily  de- 
spatched, and  a  more  groundless  one  cannot  easily  be 
imagined  We  indeed  attach  great  importance  to  Chris- 
tian works,  or  Christian  obedience,  believing  that  a 
practice  or  life  conformed  to  the  precepts  and  example 
of  Jesus  is  the  great  end  for  which  faith  in  him  is  required, 
and  is  the  great  condition  on  which  everlasting  life  is 
bestowed  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  highly  of  the 
virtues  and  improvements  of  a  true  Christian,  rejecting 
with  abhorrence  the  idea  that  they  are  no  better  than  the 
outward  Jewish  righteousness  which  the  Prophet  called 
*'  filthy  rags,"  and  maintaining  with  the  Apostle  that  they 
are,  "in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price."  We  believe 
thM  holiness  or  virtue  is  the  very  image  of  God  in  the 
human  soul,  a  ray  of  His  brightness,  the  best  gift  which 
He  communicates  to  His  creatures,  the  highest  benefit 


which  Christ  came  to  confer,  the  only  important  and 
lasting  distinction  between  man  and  man.  Still,  we  always 
and  earnestly  maintain  that  no  human  virtue,  no  human 
obedience,  can  give  a  legal  claim,  a  right  by  merit,  to  the 
life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  Christ.  We  sec 
and  mourn  over  the  deficiencies,  broken  resolutions,  and 
mixed  motives  of  the  best  men.  We  always  affirm  that 
God's  grace,  benignity,  free  kindness,  is  needed  by  the 
most  advanced  Christians,  and  that  lo  this  alone  we  owe 
the  promise  in  the  Gospel,  of  full  remission  and  everlast- 
ing happiness  to  the  penitent.  None  speak  of  mercy 
more  constantly  than  we.  One  of  our  distinctions  is, 
that  we  magnify  this  lovely  attribute  of  the  Deity.  So 
accustomed  are  we  to  insist  on  the  infinity  of  God's  grace 
and  mercy,  that  our  adversaries  often  charge  us  with 
forgetting  His  justice ;  and  yet  it  is  objected  to  us  that, 
renouncing  grace,  we  appeal  to  justice,  and  build  our 
hope  on  the  abundance  of  our  merit ! 

4.  >\'e  now  proceed  to  another  objection  often  urged 
against  our  views,  or  rather  against  those  who  preach 
them  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  we  preach  morality.  To  meet 
this  objection,  we  beg  to  know  what  is  intended  by 
morality.  .\re  we  to  understand  by  it,  what  it  properly 
signifies,  our  whole  duty,  however  made  known  to  us, 
whether  by  nature  or  revelation  ?  l^oes  it  mean  the 
whole  extent  of  those  obligations  which  belong  to  us  as 
moral  beings?  Does  it  mean  that  "sober,  righteous, 
godly  life/'  which  our  moral  Governor  has  prescribed  to 
us  by  Hts  Son,  as  the  great  preparation  for  heaven?  If 
this  be  morality,  we  cheerfully  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  preaching  it,  and  of  labouring  chiefly  and  constantly  to 
enforce  it ;  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  all  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  threatenings,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  are 
revealed  for  no  other  end  than  lo  make  men  moral,  in 
this  true  and  generous  sense,  we  hope  lo  continue  lo 
merit  this  reproach. 

We  fear,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
morality  which  is  said  Ui  be  the  burden  of  our  preaching. 
Some,  at  least,  who  thus  reproach  us,  mean  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  enjoin  only  a  worldly  and  social  morality, 
consisting  in  common  honest)',  common  kindness,  and 
freedom  from  gross  vices;  neglecting  to  inculcate  inward 
purity,  devotion,  heavenly-mindedness,  and  love  lo  Jesus 
Christ,  We  hope  that  the  persons  who  thus  accuse  us 
speak  from  rumour,  and  have  never  heard  our  instructions 
for  themselves  ;  for  the  charge  is  false,  and  no  one  who 
ever  sat  under  our  ministry  can  urge  it  without  branding 
himself  a  slanderer.  The  first  and  great  commandment, 
which  is  to  love  God  supremely,  is  recognised  and  enforced 
habitually  in  our  preaching ;  and  our  obligations  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  friend  who  died  for  us,  are  urged,  we  hope, 
not  wholly  without  tenderness  and  effect. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  observe  of  many,  that 
when  they  reproach  us  with  moral  preaching,  ihcy  do  not 
mean  that  we  teach  only  outward  decencies,  but  that  we 
do  not  inculcate  certain  favourite  doctrines,  which  are  to 
them  the  ver)'  marrow  and  richness  of  the  Gosi)el.  When 
such  persons  hear  a  sermon,  be  the  subject  what  it  may, 
which  is  not  seasoned  with  recognitions  of  the  Trinity, 
total  depravity,  and  similar  articles  of  faith,  they  call  it 
moral.  According  to  this  strange  and  unwarrantable  use 
of  the  term,  we  rejoice  to  say  that  we  are  "  moral 
])reachers ; "  and  it  comforts  us  that  we  have  for  our  i^attem 
*'him  who  spake  as  man  never  spake,"  and  who,  in  his 
longest  discourse,  has  dropped  not  a  word  al>out  a 
Trinity,  or   inborn   corruption,  or  special   and    electing 
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pace ;  andf  stiJl  more,  we  tenooAf  dooU  whether  our 
pceachtr^  could  vidi  yto^ietf  be  ciBed  mocal,  did  we 
urge  tbcte  doctrinci,  especallT  the  two  bft ;  far,  howtwtt 
warmly  they  may  be  drfrndrd  by  honesi  men,  they  secfln 
to  as  ID  bolder  on  isimonJity ;  ^at  if»  to  dbbooour  God, 
to  weaken  the  sense  of  responibifityy  to  break  the  spirit, 
and  to  loosen  the  restraints  on  goalty  paastoo. 

5.  Another  obyectBon  ttrged  against  us  is,  that  our 
lyctcm  does  not  prodooe  as  much  Deal^  senoosnesi^  and 
piety  as  other  views  of  reiigioa.  The  objecsioa  it  is 
difficult  to  repel,  evcept  by  language  which  win  seem  to 
be  a  boasting  of  oarsdves.  When  expressed  in  plain 
language,  it  amounts  to  this: — ^  We  Trinitarians  and 
Cahimsts  are  better  and  more  pious  than  you  Unitarians, 
and  consequently  our  qrsicsn  is  more  Scriptural  than 
yours."  Now,  assertions  of  this  kind  do  not  strike  us  as 
very  modest  and  humble,  and  we  behere  that  truth  does 
not  require  us  to  defend  it  by  setting  op  ottr  piet>'  abo\'e 
that  of  our  neighbours. — This,  however,  we  would  say, 
that  if  our  zeal  and  derotion  are  (sunt,  the  fault  is  our 
own,  not  that  of  our  doctrine.  We  are  sure  that  our 
views  of  the  Supreme  Being  arc  mromparably  more 
aflfecting  and  attractive  than  those  which  we  oppose:  It 
is  the  great  excellence  of  our  system,  that  it  exalts  God, 
vindicates  his  parental  attributes,  and  appeals  powerfully 

10  the  ingenuous  principles  of  love,  gratitude,  and  vene- 
ration ;  and  when  we  compare  it  with  the  doctrines 
which  are  spread  around  us,  we  feel  that  of  all  men  we 
are  most  inexcusable,  if  a  filial  piet}'  do  not  spring  up  and 
grow  strong  in  our  hearts. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  some  causes 
for  the  charge  that  our  views  do  not  favour  seriousness 
and  zeal.  One  reason  probably  i-s  that  we  interpret  irith 
much  rigour  those  precepts  of  Christ  which  forbid  osten- 
tation, and  enjoin  modesty  and  retirement  in  devotion. 
We  dread  a  showy  religion.  We  arc  disgusted  with  pre- 
tensions to  superior  sanctity— that  stale  and  \-ulgar  way 
of  building  up  a  sect  We  believe  that  true  religion 
Kpcaks  in  actions  more  than  in  words,  and  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  the  common  temper  and  life ;  in  giving  up  the 
passions  to  God's  authority,  in  inflexible  uprightness  and 
truth,  in  active  and  modest  charity,  in  candid  judgment, 
and  in  padence  under  trials  and  injuries.  We  think  it 
no  part  of  piety  to  publish  its  fer\ours,  but  prefer  a 
delicacy  in  regard  to  these  secrets  of  the  soul;  and  hence, 
to  those  persons  who  think  religion  is  to  be  worn  con- 
spicuously and  spoken  of  passionately,  we  may  seem  coM 
and  dead,  when  perhaps,  were  the  heart  uncovered,  it 
might  be  seen  to  be  "alive  to  God"  as  truly  as  their  own. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  our  principles,  flowing  necessarily 
from  our  views  of  God,  that  religion  is  cheerful ;  lh.it 
where  its  natural  tendenc)'  is  not  obstructed  by  false 
theology,  or  a  melancholy  temperament,  it  opens  the 
heart  to  every  pure  and  innocent  pleasure.  We  do  not 
think  that  piety  disfigures  its  face,  or  wraps  itself  in  a 
funeral  pall  as  its  appropriate  garb.  Now,  too  many  con- 
ceive of  religion  as  something  gloomy,  and  never  to  be 
named  but  with  an  altered  tone  and  countenance ;  and 
where  they  miss  these  imagined  signs  of  piety,  ihey  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  sense  of  God  dwells  in  the  heart. 

Another  cause  of  the  error  m  (luesiion  we  believe  to 
he  this.  Our  religious  system  excludes,  or  at  least  does 
not  favotir,  those  o\'erwhelniing  terrors  and  transports 
^•'  '>  think  essential  to  piety.     We  do  not  believe 

11  -.  and  disordering  men's  understandings,  by 
a(cc»kivc  fear,  as  a  preparation  for  supernatural  grace  and 


Tfa»  we  rc^affd  as  a  dreadful 
ujifuption  and  d^radatioB  of  veSpoa.  Region,  we 
bdicfCy  is  a  gudul  aod  laiiowil  vuk,  bcgmning  some- 
liiiM  I  ill  iiiMhkw  in^Hi  iiimsi.  \n^  iimiiiind  by  reflection, 
pDwing  by  the  lesnfar  ttse  of  Christian  means,  and  ad* 
TaacinK  sflemly  to  pertectMo.  Now,  bccatisc  we  specify 
no  nme  when  we  were  overpowered  and  created  anew 
by  iiuiitfitile  ispolse,  because  we  xebtc  no  agonies 
despair  mmedeti  by  autacnkaBS  light  and  joy,  we 
tboQ^  by  sotne  to  be  stiangeis  to  pie^ ; — how  reason- 
ably, let  the  jnriifing%  delcnnine. 

Once  more ;  we  are  tfaoaght  to  want  zeal,  because  our 
principles  ibrfoid  us  to  ose  many  methods  for  spceading 
them  which  are  common  with  other  Christians.  Whikt 
we  value  highly  oar  pcmHar  views,  and  look  to  them  for 
the  bests  fruits  c€  piety,  we  s&U  oonsider  oacseh-es  as 
bound  to  think  charitably  of  those  who  doabt  or  deny 
them  :  and  with  this  cooriaioci,  we  cannot  enforce  them 
with  that  vehemence,  positiveiiess,  and  styW  of  menace, 
which  constitute  much  of  the  zeal  of  certain  denonr.na- 
tions ; — and  we  freely  confess  that  we  would  on  no  ac- 
count exchange  our  charity  for  their  zeal  ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  time  is  near  when  he  who  holds  what  he  deems 
truth  with  lenity  and  forbearance,  will  be  accounted  more 
pious  than  he  who  coropasseth  sea  and  land  to  make 
prosel>tes  to  his  sect,  and  ^*  shuts  the  gates  of  mercy  "  on 
all  who  will  not  bow  their  understandings  to  his  creed  — 
We  fear  that  in  these  remarks  we  may  have  been  uncon- 
sciously betrayed  into  a  self-exalting  spirit  Nothing 
could  have  drawn  them  from  us  but  the  fact  that  a  ver)' 
common  method  of  opposing  out  sentiments  is  to  decr>" 
the  piety  of  those  who  adopt  them.  After  alL  we  mean 
not  to  deny  our  great  deficiencies^  We  have  nothing  tu 
boast  before  God,  although  the  cause  of  truth  forbids  us 
to  submit  to  the  censoriousness  of  our  brethren. 

6.  Another  objection  to  our  views  is,  that  they  lead  to 
a  rejection  of  re>'elatioa  Unilarianism  has  been  called 
"a  half-way  house  to  infidebt}*." — Now,  to  this  objection 
we  need  not  oppose  general  reasonings.  W'c  will  state  J 
plain  fact.  It  is  this.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most 
able  and  illustrious  defenders  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
have  been  Unitarians ;  and  our  religion  has  received 
from  them,  to  say  the  least,  as  important  service  in  its 
conflicts  with  infidelity  as  from  any  class  of  Christuns 
whatever.  From  the  long  catalogue  of  advocates  of 
Christianity  among  Unitarians,  we  can  select  now  but  j 
few ;  but  these  few  are  a  host.  The  name  of  John 
Ix)cke  is  familiar  to  every  scholar.  He  rendered  d«^ 
tinguished  service  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
nor  is  this  his  highest  praise.  His  arritings  on  govern* 
ment  and  toleration  contributed  more  than  those  of  anv 
other  individual  to  the  diffusion  of  free  and  gi'nor 
sentiments  through  Europe  and  America  ;  and  jh 
Bishop  ^\'atson  was  not  guilty  of  great  exagge;..:.  .. 
when  he  said,  "This  great  man  has  done  more  for  the 
establishment  of  pure  Christianity  than  any  author  I  am 
acquainted  with."  He  was  a  laborious  and  succtssiol 
student  of  the  Scriptures.  His  works  on  the  "r.];  ' 
of  Paul,"  and  on  the  "Reasonableness  of  Christi-.r 
formed  an  era  in  sacred  literature ;  and  he  has  :^c 
honour  of  having  shed  a  new  and  bright  light  on  the 
darkest  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  general  on 
the  Christian  system.  Now  Locke,  be  it  rcniembcrt^i. 
was  a  Unitariaa — We  pass  to  another  inielk-«.tufl1 
prodigy, — to  Newton,  a  name  which  ever)-  man  of  learn 
mg  pronounces  with  reverence ;  for  it  reminds  him  d 
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faculties  so  exalted  above  those  of  ordinary  men,  that 
they  seem  designed  to  help  our  conceptions  of  superior 
orders  of  being.  This  great  man,  who  gained  by  intni- 
ticn  what  others  reap  from  laborious  rescnrch,  after  ex- 
ploring the  laws  of  the  universe,  turned  for  light  and  hope 
to  the  Bible  ;  and  allhovigh  his  theologir.il  works  cannot 
be  compared  with  Locke's,  yet  in  his  illuslratiuns  of  the 
prophecies,  and  of  ScripLure  chronology,  and  in  his 
criticisms  on  two  doubtful  passages,*  which  are  among 
the  chief  sujumrts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  is 
considered  as  having  rendered  valuable  scr^-iccs  to  the 
Christian  cause.  Newton,  too,  was  a  Unitarian. — AV'e 
are  not  accustomed  to  boast  of  men,  or  lo  prop  our  faith 
by  great  names,  for  Christ,  and  he  only,  is  our  Master  ; 
but  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  find  in  our  ranks  the  most 
giftcdj  sagacious,  and  exalted  minds ;  and  we  cannot  but 
smile  when  we  sometimes  hear  from  men  and  women 
of  very  hmiied  culture,  and  with  no  advantages  for 
enlarged  enrjuiry,  reproachful  and  contemptuous  remarks 
on  a  doctrine  which  the  vast  intelligence  of  Ix)cke  and 
Newton,  after  much  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  op- 
position to  a  prejudiced  and  iiuolerant  age,  received  as 
the  truth  of  God.  It  is  proper  to  slate  that  doubts  have 
lately  been  raised  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  Locke 
and  Newton,  and  for  a  ver)'  obvious  reason.  In  these 
times  of  growing  light,  their  names  have  been  found  too 
useful  to  the  Unitarian  cause.  Bui  the  long  and  general 
belief  of  the  Unitarianism  of  these  illustrious  men  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for,  but  by  adniilling  the  fact ;  and 
we  know  of  no  serious  attempts  to  set  aside  the  proofs 
on  which  this  belief  is  founded. 

We  pass  to  another  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  age 
in  whicli  he  lived,  J)r.  Samuel  Clarke.  In  classical 
literature,  and  in  metaphysical  speculation,  Dr.  Clarke 
has  a  reputation  which  needs  no  tribute  at  our  liands. 
His  sermons  are  an  invaluable  repository  of  Scriptural 
criticism  ;  and  his  work  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  has  ever  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
ablest  vindications  of  our  common  faith.  This  great 
man  was  a  Unitarian.  He  believed  firmly  that  Jesus 
was  a  distinct  being  from  his  Father,  and  a  derived 
and  dependent  being ;  and  he  desired  to  bring  the 
liturgy  of  his  church  into  a  correspondence  with  these 
dorlrines. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  memorable 
infidel  controversy  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
cxrited  by  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke,  Tindal,  Morgan, 
Collins,  and  Chubb,  it  will  lie  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
the  zeal  anrl  power  with  which  the  Christian  cause  was 
maintained  by  learned  Unitarians.  Bui  we  must  pass 
over  these,  to  rec.ill  a  man  whose  memory  is  precious 
to  enlightened  believers  \  we  mean  Lardner,  the  most 
patient   and    successful  advocate   of  Christianity ;    who 

,  has  written,  we  believe,  more  largely  than  any  other 
author  on  the  evidences  of  the  (jos[)el ;  from  whose 
works  later  authors  have  drawn  as  from  a  treasure-house; 
and  whose  purity  and  mildness  have  disarmed  the 
severity  and  conciliated  the  respect  of  men  of  very 
diflferent  views  from  his  own.  Lardner  was  a  Unitarian. 
— Next  to  I>ardner,  the  most  hborious  advoc:ale  of 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  infidels,  in  our  own 
day,  was  Priestley ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of 
some    of  his    opinions,    we    believe    that    none    of   his 

j        opposers  ever  (juestioned    the  importance  of  his  vindi- 
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cations  of  our  common  faith.  We  certainly  do  not  say 
too  much,  when  we  affirm  that  Unitarians  have  not 
been  suq)assed  by  any  denomination  in  zealous,  sub- 
stantial ser\'ice  to  the  Christian  cause.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  Unitarianism  leads  to  infidelity  !  We  are  reproached 
with  defection  from  that  religion,  round  which  we  have 
gathered  in  the  day  of  its  danger,  and  from  which,  we 
trust,  persecution  and  death  cannot  divorce  us. 

It  is  indeed  said  that  instances  have  occurred  oJ 
persons  who,  having  given  up  the  Trinitarian  doctrine, 
have  not  stopped  there,  but  have  resigned  one  part  of 
Christianity  after  another,  until  they  have  become 
thorough  infidels.  To  this  we  answer,  that  such  in 
stances  we  have  never  known ;  but  that  such  should 
occur  is  not  improbable,  and  is  what  we  should  even 
expect ;  for  it  is  natural  that  when  the  mind  has  detected 
one  error  in  its  creed,  it  should  distrust  every  other 
article,  and  should  exchange  its  blind  and  hereditary 
assent  for  a  sweeping  scepticism.  We  have  examples 
of  this  truth  at  the  present  moment,  both  in  France  and 
Spain,  where  multitudes  have  proceeded  from  rejecting 
Popery  lo  absolute  Atheism.  Now,  who  of  us  will  argue 
that  the  Catholic  faith  is  true,  because  multitudes  who 
relinquished  it  have  also  cast  away  every  religious  prin- 
ciple and  restraint  ;  and  if  the  argument  be  not  sound  on 
the  side  of  Popery,  how  can  it  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  Trinitarianism?  The  fact  is,  that  false  and  absurd 
doctrines,  when  exposed,  have  a  natuml  tendency  to 
beget  scepticism  in  those  who  received  them  without 
reflection.  None  are  so  likely  to  believe  too  little  as 
those  who  have  begun  with  believing  too  much  ;  and 
hence  we  charge  upon  Trinitarianism  whatever  tendency 
may  exist  in  those  who  forsake  it,  to  sink  gradually  into 
infidelity. 

Unitarianism  does  not  lead  to  infidelity.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  excellence  is  that  it  fortifies  faith.  Unitarianism 
is  Christianity  stripped  of  those  corrupt  additions  which 
shock  reason  and  our  moral  feelin>?s.  It  is  a  rational 
and  amiable  system,  against  which  no  man's  understand- 
ing, or  conscience,  or  charity,  or  piety  revolts.  Can  the 
same  be  said  of  that  system  which  teaches  the  doctrines  of 
three  equal  persons  in  one  God,  of  natural  and  total 
depravity,  of  infinite  atonement,  of  special  and  electing 
grace,  and  of  the  everla.sling  misery  of  the  non-elected 
part  of  mankind?  We  believe  that  unless  Christianity 
be  purified  from  these  corruptions,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  unsparing  scrutiny  to  which  the  progress  of 
society  is  exposing  it  We  believe  that  it  must  be  reformed, 
or  intelligent  men  will  abandon  it.  As  the  friends  of 
Christianity,  and  the  foes  of  infidelity,  we  are  therefore 
solicitous  lo  diffuse  what  seem  lo  us  nobler  and  juster 
views  of  this  divine  system. 

7.  It  was  our  purpose  to  consider  one  more  objection 
to  our  views  ;  namely,  that  they  give  no  consolation  in 
sickness  and  death.  But  we  have  only  time  to  express 
ama/cment  at  such  a  charge.  ^Vhat !  a  system  which 
insists  with  a  peculiar  energy  on  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
God,  on  his  universal  and  [iarental  love,  and  on  the  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrection  and  immortality,— such  a  system 
unable  to  give  comfort  ?  It  unlocks  infinite  springs  of 
consolation  and  joy,  and  gives  to  him  who  practically 
receives  it  a  living,  overflowing,  and  unspeakable  hojie. 
Its  [>ower  to  sustain  the  soul  in  death  has  been  often  tried; 
and  did  we  believe  dying  men  to  be  insjnred,  or  that 
peace  and  hope  in  the  last  hours  were  God's  seal  to  the 
truth  of  doctrines,  we  should  be  able  to  settle  at  once  the 
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controversy  about  Unitnrianism.  A  striking  example  of  the 
power  of  this  system  in  disarming  death  was  lately  given 
by  a  young  minister  in  a  neighbouring  town,*  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  singularly  endeared  to  his  friends 
by  eminent  Christian  virtue.  He  was  smitten  by  sickness 
in  the  midst  of  a  useful  and  hapjiy  life,  and  sank  slowly 
to  the  grave.  His  religion — and  it  was  that  which  has 
now  been  defended —gave  habitual  peace  to  his  mind, 
and  spread  a  sweet  smile  over  his  pale  countennnce.  He 
retained  his  faculties  to  his  last  hour  ;  and  when  death 
came,  having  left  pious  counsel  to  the  younger  members 
of  his  family,  and  expressions  of  gratitude  to  his  parents, 
he  breathed  om  life  in  the  language  of  Jesus  : — "  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.''  Such  was  the  end 
of  one  who  held,  with  an  unwavering  faith,  the  great 
principles  which  we  have  here  advanced;   and  yet  our 


doctrine  has  no  consolation,  we  are  told,  for  sickness  and 

death  ! 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  meet  objections  com- 
monly urged  against  our  views  of  religion  ;  and  we  have 
done  this,  not  to  build  up  a  party,  but  to  promote  views 
of  Christianity  which  seem  to  us  jjarlicularly  suited  to 
strengthen  men's  faith  in  it,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  of 
good  works  and  holy  lives.  Christian  virtue.  Christian 
holiness,  love  to  God  and  man,  these  are  all  whi< 
we  think  worth  contending  for ;  and  these  we  believ< 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  s>'stem  now  main*] 
tained.  If  in  this  we  err,  may  God  discover  our 
error,  and  disappoint  our  efforts.  VV^e  ask  no  success 
but  what  He  may  approve, — no  proselytes  but  su<" 
as  will  be  made  better,  j^urer,  happier  by  the  adoptioi 
of  our  views. 
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Discourse  at  the  DedUaiion  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Churchy  Ntnvport^  Rhode  Island^  July  27,   1836. 


John  iv.  23,  24:  '*Thc  hour  comeih,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  ' 
wurihipjXTS  >hiill  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  Intlh  ;  for  the  j 
Kathcr  scekcth  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  ihcj'  that  ] 
MrOfiUtip  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  " 

Thk  dedication  of  an  edifice  to  the  worship  of  God  is  a 
|)roper  subject  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Even  if  the  conse- 
cration be  made  by  Christians  from  whom  we  differ  in 
opinion,  we  should  still  find  satisfaction  in  the  service. 
AVe  should  desire  that  our  neighbours,  whose  convictions  \ 
of  truth  and  duty  require  them  to  separate  from  us  in  reli- 
gious services,  should  enjoy  the  same  accommodations  with 
ourselves;  and  it  should  comfort  us  to  think  that  Chris- 
tianity is  so  eminently  ''  the  jHiwer  of  God  unto  salvation," 
its  great  truths  so  plain  and  so  quickening,  that  among 
all  sects  acknowledging  Christ  and  consulting  his  word, 
its  purifying  influences,  however  counteracted  by  erroneous 
views,  will  more  or  less  be  felL  We  should  rejoice  to 
think  that  God  ciin  be  monopolised  by  no  parly;  that  his 
s|)irit  is  a  universal  presence;  that  religion,  having  its  root 
in  the  soul  of  man,  can  live  and  llourish  amidst  many 
errors;  that  truth  and  goodness  can  no  more  be  confined 
to  a  single  church  than  llie  light  of  the  sun  can  be  shut 
up  in  a  private  dwelling  ;  that  amidst  all  the  diversities  of  , 
fomis,  names,  and  creeds,  acceptable  worship  may  be  | 
offered  to  God,  and  the  soul  ascend  to  Heaven.  1 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  times  to  erect  beautiful  struc-  | 
tures  for  the  purjwses  of  the  ivrcsent  life,  for  legislation,  I 
for  literature,  for  the  arts.  But  important  as  these  I 
interests  arc,  they  are  not  the  noblest.  Man's  highest  | 
reladons  are  not  political,  earthly^  human.  His  whole  I 
nature  is  not  exhausted  in  studying  and  subduing  out-  | 
ward  nature,  in  establishing  outward  order,  in  storing  the  | 
mind  with  knowledge  which  may  adorn  and  comfort  his  I 
outward  lite.  He  has  wants  too  deep,  and  powers  and  | 
affcciions  too  large,  for  the  outward  world.  He  comes  | 
from  God.  His  closest  connection  is  with  God ;  and  he  | 
can  find  life  and  peace  only  in  the  knowledge  of  his  i 
Creator.  Man's  glor)-  or  true  end  is  not  revealed  to  us  \ 
in  the  most  magnificent  structure  which  the  architect 
ever  reared  for  earthly  uses     An  humble  spire  pointing 

•  Rev.  John  E-  Alihol,  of  Salem.      This  tract  was  first  ]>ubUshed 
in  1819  in  the  "Chriirtian  Discipit;." 


heavenward  from  an  obscure  church,  speaks  of  man*s 
nature,  man's  dignity,  man's  destiny,  more  eloquently 
than  all  the  columns  and  arches  of  (ireece  and  Rome^ 
the  mausoleums  of  Asia,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  Is  it 
not  meet,  then,  to  Ik*  grateful  and  jovful  when  a  house  is 
set  apart  to  the  worship  of  God? 

This  edifice  where  we  now  meet  is  not  indeed  whoUi 
new.     Its  frame  is  older  than  the  oldest  of  us.      liut 
great  are  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  that,  wei 
they  who  laid  its  foundations  to  revisit   the  earth,  ihi 
would  trace  hardly  a  feature  of  their  work ;  and  as  it 
now  entered  by  a  new  religious  congregation,  there  is 
fitness  in  the  present  solemnity  by  which  wc  dedicate  ij 
to  the  worshif)  of  God.     My  purpose  in  this  discourse  \i 
to  show  that  we  should  enter  this  edifice  with  gratitude] 
and  joy;  first,  because  it  is  dedicated  to  Worship  in  the 
most  general  sense  of  that   term  ;    and,  in   the   second 
place,  on  account  of  the  particular  worship  to  which  it  is,, 
set  apart.     I  shall  close  with  some  remarks  of  a  [>ersoi 
and  local  character,  which  may  be  allowed  to  one  whol 
was  born  and  brought  up  on  this  island,  whose  hca? 
swells   with    local    attachment,    and   whose    memory   is 
crowded   with    past   years,    ns    he   stands,   after   a    long 
absence,  within  these  walls  where  he  sat  in  his  childhood, 
and  where  some  of  his  earliest  impressions  were  received. 

I.  We  ought  to  enter  this  house  with  gratitude  and 
joy,  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Worship.  Its  end  is,  that  men 
should  meet  within  its  walls  to  p.ny  religious  homage;  to 
express  and  strengthen  pious  veneration,  love,  thankful- 
ness, and  confidence;  to  seek  and  receive  pure  influenrt* 
from  above;  to  learn  the  will  of  God ;  and  to  consecrate 
iheniselves  to  the  virtue  in  which  He  delights.  This 
edifice  is  reared  to  the  glory  of  God,  reared  like  the 
universe  to  echo  with  his  praise,  to  be  a  monument  to  his 
being,  perfection,  and  dominion.  Worship  is  man's 
highest  end,  for  it  is  the  employment  of  his  highest 
faculties  and  affections  on  the  sutilimest  object.  We  haw 
much  for  which  to  thank  Ciod,  but  for  nothing  so  much 
as  for  llie  power  of  knowing  and  adoring  Himself.  This 
creation  is  a  glorious  spectacle;  hut  there  is  a  more 
glorious  existence  for  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  that  b 
the  Creator.     There  is  something  divine  in  the  faculties 


by  which  we  study  the  visible  world,  and  subject  it  to  our 
wills,  romfort,  enjoyment.  But  it  is  a  diviner  faculty  by 
which  we  penetrate  beyond  the  visible,  free  ourselves  of 
the  infinite  and  the  mutable,  and  ascend  to  the  Infinite 
and  the  Eternal.  Ic  is  good  lo  make  t-arth  and  ocean, 
winds  and  flames,  sun  and  stars,  tributary  lo  our  present 
well-being.  How  much  better  to  make  them  ministers 
to  our  spiritual  wants,  teachers  of  heavenly  truth,  guides 
to  a  more  glorious  Heing  than  themselves,  bonds  of  union 
between  man  and  his  Maker  ! 

There  have  been  those  who  have  sought  lo  disp^iragc 
worship,  by  representing  it  as  an  arbitraryj  unnatural 
ser\*ice,  a  human  contrivance,  an  invention  for  selfish 
ends.  Had  1  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  disprove  this 
sophistry  by  laying  open  to  you  human  nature,  and  show- 
ing the  deep  foundation  laid  in  all  its  principles  and 
wants  for  religion  ;  hut  I  can  meet  the  objection  only  by 
a  few  remarks  drawn  from  histor}*.  There  have  been, 
indeed,  periods  of  history  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
religious  principle  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed;  but 
in  this-it  agrees  with  other  great  principles  of  our  nature, 
which  in  certain  stages  of  the  race  disnp[»ear.  There  are 
certain  conditions  of  society  in  which  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge seems  almost  extinct  among  men,  and  they  abandon 
themselves  for  centuries  to  brutish  ignorance.  There  are 
communities  in  which  the  natural  desire  of  reaching  a 
Ijetter  lot  gives  not  a  sign  of  its  existence,  and  society 
remains  stationary  for  ages.  There  are  some  in  whit  h 
even  the  parental  affection  is  so  far  dead,  that  the  new- 
born child  is  cast  into  the  stream  or  exposed  to  the  stornu 
So  the  religious  principle  is  in  some  ixrriods  hardly  to  be 
discerned  ;  but  it  is  never  lost  No  principle  is  mure 
universally  manifested.  In  the  darkest  ages  there  are 
some  recognitions  of  a  sui)erior  power.  Man  ftels  that 
there  is  a  being  above  himself,  and  he  clothes  that  being 
in  what  to  his  rude  concej)lion  is  great  and  venerable. 
In  countries  where  architecture  was  unknown,  men  chose 
the  solemn  wood  or  the  mountain  toj)  for  worship  ;  and 
when  this  art  appeared  its  monuments  were  temples  to 
God.  Before  the  invention  of  letters,  hymns  were  com- 
posed to  the  Divinity;  and  music  we  have  reason  to 
think,  was  the  ofiTspring  of  religion.  Music  in  its  infancy 
was  the  breathing  of  man's  fears,  wants,  hopes,  thanks, 
praises,  to  an  unseen  jtower.  ^'ou  tell  me,  my  sceptical 
friend,  that  religion  is  the  contrivance  of  the  jjriest.  How 
came  the  jiriest  into  being?  What  gave  him  his  power? 
Why  was  it  that  the  ancient  legislator  professed  to  receive 
his  laws  from  the  gods?  The  fact  is  a  striking  one,  that 
the  earliest  guides  and  leaders  of  the  human  race  looked 
to  the  heavens  for  security  and  strength  to  earthly  insti- 
tutions, that  they  were  compulled  to  speak  to  men  in  a 
higher  name  than  man's.  Religion  was  an  earlier  bond 
and  a  deeper  foundation  of  society  than  governmenL 
It  was  the  root  of  civiUsation.  It  has  founded  the  mightiest 
empires  ;  and  ytt  men  question  whether  religion  be  an 
element,  a  principle  of  human  nature  ! 

In  the  earliest  ages,  before  the  dawn  of  science,  man 
recognised  an  immediate  interference  of  the  Divinity  in 
whatever  powerfully  struck  his  senses.  To  the  savage, 
the  thunder  was  literally  God's  voice,  the  lightning  his 
arrow,  the  whirlwind  his  breath.  Ever}*  unusual  event 
was  a  miracle,  a  |»rodigy,  a  promise  of  good,  or  a  menace 
of  evil  from  Heaven.  These  rude  notions  have  faded 
before  ihe  light  of  science,  which  reveals  fixed  laws,  a 
stated  order  of  nature.  But  in  these  laws,  this  order,  the 
religious  principle  now  finds  confirmations  of  God,  infi- 


nitely more  numerous  and  powerful  than  the  savage  fount 
in  his  prf)digies.  \n  this  age  of  the  world  there  is  a  voice 
louder  thnn  thundt-r  and  whirlwinds attenting  the  Divinity; 
the  voice  of  the  wisely  interpreted  works  of  God,  ever)*- 
whcre  proclaiming  wisdom  unsearchable,  harmony  un- 
broken, and  a  benevolent  purpose  in  what  to  ages  of 
ignorance  seemed  ministers  of  wrath.  In  the  present, 
above  all  times,  worslup  may  be  said  to  have  its  foun- 
dation in  our  nature  ;  for,  by  the  impro%'ements  of  this 
nature,  we  have  placed  ourselves  nearer  to  God  as  revealed 
in  the  universe.  The  clouds  which  once  hung  over  the 
creation  are  scattered.  The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  plan', 
the  human  frame,  now  that  they  are  explored  by  science, 
speak  of  God  as  tliey  never  did  before.  His  handwriting 
is  brought  out  where  former  ages  saw  but  a  blank.  Nor 
is  it  only  by  the  [>rogres£  of  science  that  the  foundation  of 
religion  is  made  broader  and  deeper.  The  j)rogress  of  the 
arts,  in  teaching  us  the  beneficent  uses  to  which  God's 
orks  may  be  applied,  in  extracting  from  llicm  new 
comforts,  and  in  diminishing  or  alleviating  human 
suffering,  has  furnished  new  testimonies  to  the  goodness 
of  the  Creator.  Still  more,  the  progress  of  society  hiis 
given  new  (Kiwer  ami  delicacy  to  the  sense  of  beauty  in 
human  nature,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  creation  of 
God  has  become  a  far  more  attractive,  lovely,  and  m.i^' 
nificent  work  than  men  looked  on  in  earlier  times.  .'Vbove 
all,  the  mora!  susceptibilities  and  wants,  the  deeper  and 
more  rcfmed  feelir^gs,  which  unfold  themselves  in  the 
course  of  human  improvement,  are  so  many  new  capacities 
and  demands  for  religion.  Our  nature  is  perpetually 
develci]iing  new  senses  for  the  perception  and  enjoyment 
of(iod.  The  human  race,  as  it  advances,  does  not  leave 
religion  behind  it,  as  it  leaves  the  shelter  of  caves  and 
forests  ;  does  not  outgrow  faiih,  does  not  see  it  fading 
iike  the  mi.st  before  its  rising  intelligence.  On  the  con- 
trary, religion  opens  before  the  improved  mind  in  new 
grandeur,  God,  whom  uncivilised  man  had  narrowed 
into  a  local  and  tutelar  Deity,  rises  with  every  advance  of 
knowledge  to  a  loftier  throne,  and  is  seen  to  sway  a 
mightier  sceptre.  'I'he  soul,  in  proportion  as  it  enlarges 
its  faculties  and  refines  its  affection,  possesses  and  discerns 
within  itself  a  more  and  more  glorious  type  of  the  Di- 
vinity, learns  his  spirituality  in  its  own  spiritual  powers, 
and  offers  him  a  profounder  and  more  inward  worship. 
Thus  deep  Js  the  foundation  of  worshii)  in  human  nature. 
Men  may  a.s.sail  it^  may  reason  against  it ;  but  sooner  can 
the  laws  of  the  outward  universe  be  repealed  by  human 
will,  sooner  can  the  sun  be  plucked  from  his  sphere,  than 
the  idea  of  God  can  be  erased  from  the  human  spirit, 
and  his  worship  banished  from  the  earth.  All  other  wants 
of  man  are  superficial.  His  animal  wants  are  but  for  a 
day,  and  are  to  cease  with  the  body.  The  profoundest 
of  all  human  wants  is  the  want  of  (iod.  Mind,  spirit, 
must  lend  to  its  source.  It  cannot  find  happiness  but  in 
the  perfect  Mind,  the  Infiniie  Spirit.  Worshi[>  has  sur 
vived  all  revolutions.  Cornii>ted,  dishonoured,  opposed, 
it  yet  lives.  It  is  immortal  as  its  Object,  immortal  as  the 
soul  from  which  it  ascends. 

Let  us  rejoice,  then,  in  this  house  It  is  dedicated  to 
Worship  ;  it  can  have  no  higher  use.  'I'he  heaven  of 
heavens  has  no  higher  service  or  joy.  The  universe  has 
no  higher  work.  Its  chief  oflTice  is  to  speak  of  God. 
The  sun,  in  awakening  innumerable  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  exerts  no  influence  to  be  compared  with 
what  it  puts  forth  in  kindling  the  human  soul  into  piety, 
in  being  a  type,  representative,  preacherof  the  glory  of  God. 
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II.  I  have  now  spoken  of  worship  in  the  most  general 
sense  I  have  said  that  this  house,  considered  as  sepa- 
rated to  the  adoration  of  God,  should  be  entered  joyfully 
and  gratefully,  without  slopping  to  inquire  under  what 
[iarlicular  views  or  forms  God  is  here  to  be  adored.  I 
now  proceed  lo  observe,  that  when  we  consider  the  par- 
ticular worship  which  is  here  to  be  offered,  this  occasion 
ought  to  awaken  pious  joy.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that 
whilst  the  religious  principle  is  a  part  of  man's  nature, 
it  is  not  always  developed  and  manifested  under  the 
»ame  forms.  Men,  agreeing  in  the  recognition  of  a 
Divinity,  have  not  agreed  as  lo  the  service  He  may 
accept.  Indeed  it  seems  inevitable  that  men  who  differ 
in  judgment  on  all  subjects  of  thought,  should  form  diffe- 
rent a|)prehensions  of  the  invisible,  infinite,  and  mysterious 
God,  and  of  the  methods  of  adoring  him.  Uniformity  of 
opinion  is  to  be  found  nowhere,  and  ou^ht  to  be  expected 
least  of  all  in  religion.  AVho,  that  considers  the  vast,  the 
indescribable  diversity  in  men's  capacities  and  means  of 
improvement,  in  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
in  the  schools  in  which  they  are  trained,  in  the  outward 
vicissitudes  and  inward  conflicts  through  which  they  pass^ 
can  expect  them  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  in 
regard  to  their  origin  and  destiny,  in  regard  to  the  Being 
from  whom  they  s|>rang,  and  tlie  world  towards  which 
ihcy  lend  ?  Accordingly,  religion  has  taken  innumerable 
forms,  and  some,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  un- 
worthy of  its  objects.  The  great  idea  of  God  has  been 
seized  upon  by  men's  selfish  desires,  ho|ies,  and  fears,  and 
often  so  obscured  that  little  of  its  purifying  power  has 
remained.  Man,  full  of  wants,  conscious  of  guilt,  exixiscd 
10  suffering,  and  peculiarly  struck  by  the  more  awful 
|*hcnomcna  of  nature,  has  been  terror-smitten  before  the 
unseen,  irresistible  power  with  which  he  has  felt  himself 
encompassed.  Henre,  to  ap[)ease  his  wralh  and  to  secure 
his  partial  regards^  has  been  the  great  object  of  worship. 
Hence,  wi:)rship  has  been  so  often  a  pompous  machinery, 
a  tribute  of  obsequious  adulation,  an  accumulation  of 
gifts  and  victims.  Hence,  worship  has  been  the  elfort  of 
nations  and  individuals  to  bend  the  Almighty  to  iheir 
particular  interests  and  puri)Oses,  and  not  the  reverential, 
grateful,  joyful,  filial  lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  Infinite 
Clreatncss,  Goodness,  Rectitude,  and  Purily.  Even  under 
Christianity  human  infirmity  has  disfigured  the  thought  of 
God.  Worship  has  been  debased,  by  fear  and  selfishness, 
into  a  means  of  pro])itiating  wrath,  calming  fear,  and 
securing  future  enjoyment  All  sects  have  carried  their 
imiH.'rfection  into  their  religion.  None  of  us  can  boast  of 
exemption  from  the  common  frailty.  That  this  house  is 
to  be  set  af)art  to  a  perfect,  spotless,  unerring  worship, 
none  of  us  are  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope.  But  1  believe 
that  in  the  progress  of  society  and  Christianity,  higher  and 
purer  conceptions  of  the  Divinity  have  lx;en  unfolded  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  views  of  God  and  of  his 
worship  to  which  this  house  is  now  consecrated,  are  so 
far  enlightened,  enlarged,  purified,  as  to  justify  us  in 
entering  its  walls  with  great  tliankfulness  and  joy. 

'l*hb  house  is  not  reared  to  perpetuate  the  superstitions 
(»f  post  ages  nor  of  the  present  age.  It  is  not  reared 
lo  doom  the  worshipi>er  to  continual  repetition  of  his  own 
ur  other  delusions.  It  is  reared  (or  the  progress  of  truth, 
reared  in  the  faith  that  the  church  is  destined  to  new 
light  and  new  purity,  reared  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
hapfiicr,  holier  age.  As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none 
of  the  rei>rcsentations  of  the  Divinity  which  degraded  the 
ancient  temples.     My  eyes  light  on  no  image  of  wood  or 


stone,  on  no  efforts  of  art  to  embody  to  the  eye  the  invi- 
sible Spirit.  As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none  of  the 
fonns  which  Providence,  in  accommodation  lo  a  rude 
stage  of  society,  allowed  to  the  Jewish  people.  No  altar 
sends  up  here  the  smoke  of  incense  or  victims.  No  priest- 
hood, gorgeously  arrayed,  jiresents  to  God  the  material 
offerings  of  man.  Nor  are  my  eyes  pained  by  cumbersome 
ceremonies,  by  which  in  later  ages  Christianity  was  over- 
bid, and  almost  overwhelmed.  No  childish  |>om|(s, 
borrowed  from  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  obscure  here 
the  simple  majesty,  the  sublime  spiritual  purpose  of 
Christianity.  Nor  is  this  house  reared  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  dot-trines  which  lend  to  perpetuate  the  old  servility 
with  which  God  was  approached,  to  make  man  abject  in 
the  sight  of  his  Maker,  lo  palsy  him  with  terror,  to  pros- 
trate his  reason.  This  house  is  reared  to  assist  the 
vvorslu()])er  in  conceiving  and  offering  more  and  morv 
perfectly  the  worship  described  in  the  text,  the  worship  of 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  trutlu  On  this  topic,  on  tlje 
nature  of  the  worship  to  be  offered  in  this  house,  I  have 
many  reflections  to  offer.  My  Illustrations  niay  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads  : — This  house  is  reared,  first,  for 
iho  worship  of  One  Infinite  Person,  and  one  only  ;  of  Him 
whom  Jesus  always  distinguished  and  addressed  as  the 
Father.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  erected  for  the  worship 
of  God  under  the  special  character  of  Father,  that  is,  of  a 
Parental  Divinity.  In  the  last  place,  it  is  set  apart  to  the 
worshij)  of  Hiin  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

First,  you  have  prepared  this  edifice  that  here  you  may 
worshii)  One    hifinitc  Person,  even   Him  and   Him  only 
whom   Jesus  continually  calls  the  Father.      One  would 
think  that  on   this   point  there  could    be  no  difference 
among  Christians.     One  would  think  Jesus   had  placed 
the  Object  of  Christian  worship  beyond  all  dispute     It 
is  hard  lo  conceive  more  solemn,  more  definite  language 
than  he  has  used.     "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when 
the  true  worshi()pers  shall  worship  the  F'atherin  spirit  and 
in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such   to   worship  him. ' 
Vet  it  is  well  known  that  very-  many  Christians  deny  that 
one    person,   the  Feather,    is   the  only  proper    object   of 
supreme  worship.     They  maintain  that  two  other  persons 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  to  be  joined  with  Him  in 
our  adoration,  and  that  the  most  important  distinction  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  the   worship    of  God  in    three 
persons.     Against  this  human  exposition  of  ChnsliatuKy 
we  earnestly  protest     ^\'hilst  we  recognise   with  joy  the 
sincerity  and  piety  of  those  who  adopt  it,    we  maintain 
that  this  gross  de])arture  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  o( 
our  faith   is  fraught  with  evil   to  the  individual  and  th< 
church.     This  house  is  reared  to  be  a  monument  to  tbc 
])roi>er  unity  of  God.     We  worship  the  Father. 

AH  the  grounds  of  this  peculiarity  of  our  worship  can- 
not of  course  be  expounded  in  the  limits  of  a  dis- 
course, nor  indeed  do  we  deem  any  lalx>urcd  exposibon 
necessary.  \\'c  start  from  a  plain  i)rindple.  We  affirm 
that  if  any  point  in  a  religious  system  must  be  brought 
out  explicitly,  must  not  be  left  to  inference,  but  set  forth 
in  simple,  direct,  authoritative  language,  it  is  the  Object 
of  worship.  On  this  point  we  should  ex|>eci  peculiv 
explicitness,  if  a  revelation  should  be  communicated  k» 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  men  s  minds  « 
this  particular.  Now,  among  Jews  and  Crt^ntilca^  tbe 
worshij)  of  three  infinite  persons,  one  of  vbcjoi  «3> 
clothed  with  a  human  fom>,  was  unknown;  and*  of  coa 
sequence,  if  this  strange,  mighty  innovmtioa  Iwd 
been    intended    by    Jesus,    and    had    coostlttitcd    the 
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most  striking  peculiarity  of  his  system,  it  must  have  been 
anncvunced  with  ail  possible  clearness  and  strength.  Be 
it  then  remembered  that  Jesus,  in  a  solemn  description 
of  the  true  worship  which  he  was  to  introduce,  made  not 
an  allusion  to  this  peculiarity,  but  declared^  as  the  charac- 
teristic to  the  true  worshippt^rs,  that  they  should  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Be  it  also  remembered 
that  Jesus  never  enjoined  the  worship  of  three  persons, 
Kather,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Not  one  injunction  to  this 
effect  can  be  found  in  the  Gospel  or  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  This  strange  worship  rests  on  inference  alone. 
*'  The  true  worshippers  "  (says  the  text)  "shall  worship  the 
Father."  When  his  disciples  came  to  iiim  to  be  instructed 
in  prayer,  he  taught  them  to  say,  Our  Father.  In  his  last 
affectionate  discourse,  he  again  and  again  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray  to  the  Kather  in  his  name.  This  dying 
injunction,  so  often  and  so  tenderly  repeated,  should  not 
for  slight  reasons  be  explained  away.  Still  more,  just 
before  his  death,  Jesus  himself,  in  presence  of  his 
dis<-iples,  prayed  to  the  Father,  and  prayed  in  this 
language:  Father,  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  {i.e.  men) 
should  know  ihee^  the  only  true  God^  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent. 

To  these  remarks  it  is  common  to  reply  that  we  read  in 
the  New  Testament  that  Jesus  was  again  and  again  wor- 
shipped, and  that  in  admitting  this  he  manifested  himself 
to  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration.  It  is  wonderful 
that  this  fallacy,  so  often  exposed,  should  be  still  repeated. 
Jesus  indeed  received  worship  or  homage,  but  this  was 
not  offered  as  adoration  to  the  Infinite  (lod;  it  was  the 
homage  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age  and 
of  the  eastern  world,  was  paid  to  men  invested  with  great 
authority,  whether  in  civil  or  religious  concerns.  Who- 
ever has  slmlied  the  Scriptures  with  the  least  discernment 
must  know  that  the  word  worship  is  used  in  two  different 
senses,  to  express,  first,  the  adoration  due  to  the  Infinite 
Creator,  and  secondly,  the  reverence  which  was  due  to 
sovereigns  and  prophets,  and  which  of  course  belonged 
peculiarly  to  the  most  illustrious  rejiresentative  of  God,  to 
his  beloved  Son.  Whoever  understands  the  import  of  the 
English  language  in  the  time  when  our  translation  was 
made,  must  know  that  the  word  was  then  used  to  express 
the  homage  paid  to  human  superiors,  as  well  as  the 
su|ireme  reverence  belonging  to  God  alone.  Let  not  an 
ambiguous  word  darken  the  truth.  Wc  are  sure  that  the 
worship  j)aid  to  Christ  during  his  public  ministry  was 
rendered  to  him  as  a  divine  messenger,  and  not  as  Ood; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  offered  before  his  teachings 
had  been  sufficiently  full  and  distinct  to  reveal  the  mystery 
of  his  nature,  supposing  it  to  have  been  di\'ine,  "We  pro- 
nounce it  not  merely  improbable,  but  impossible,  that 
Jesus,  a  poor  man,  a  mechanic  from  Galilee,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  mission,  when  his  chosen  disciples  were 
waiting  for  his  manifestation  as  an  earthly  prince,  should 
have  been  adored  as  the  everlasting,  invisible  God. 
Again,  the  titles  given  him  by  those  who  worshipped  him, 
such  as  Good  Teacher,  Son  of  David,  Son  of  (Jod,  show 
us  that  the  thought  of  adoring  him  as  the  Self  Existent, 
Infinite  Divinity,  had  no  place  in  their  minds.  But 
there  is  one  consideration  which  sets  this  point  at  rest 
The  worship  paid  to  Jesus  during  his  ministr)*  was 
offered  him  in  public,  in  sight  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Now,  to  the  Jews  no  crime  was  so  flagrant  as  the  paying 
of  divine  homage  to  a  human  being,  such  as  they 
esteemed  Jesus  to  be.  Of  consequence,  had  they  seen 
in  the  marks  of  honour  yielded  to  Jesus  even  an  approach 


to  this  adoration,  their  exasperation  would  have  bur^t 
forth  in  immediate  ovenvhelming  violence  on  the  suiv 
posed  im[jiety.  The  fact  that  they  witnessed  the  frequent 
prostration  of  men  before  Jesus,  or  what  is  called  the 
worship  of  him,  without  once  charging  it  as  a  crime,  is  a 
demonstration  that  the  act  was  in  no  respect  a  recognition 
:>f  him  as  the  Supreme  God. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  passages  which  are 
announced  as  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  divine  worship 
of  Christ  directly  disprove  the  doctrine,  if  the  connection 
be  regarded.  One  of  these  texts  ts  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  that  wc  must  **  honour  the  Son  even  as  we  honour 
the  Father."  Hear  the  whole  passage :  "  The  Father 
hath  ^^irm  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  that  all  men  should 
honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that 
honourcth  not  the  Son,  hnnoiireth  not  the  Father  tvho 
sent  him.'*  You  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  supreme 
underived  divinity  of  Christ,  but  the  power  given  him  by 
his  Father,  which  is  here  expressly  declared  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  honour  challenged  for  him,  and  that 
we  are  called  to  honour  him,  as  sent  by  God  Another 
passage  much  relied  on  is  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that 
"  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and  every 
tongue  acknowledge  him  I^ord."  Read  the  whole  text : 
**  (iod  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
above  ever)'  name,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  Glory  of  God 
the  Father."t  Could  language  express  more  clearly  the 
distinct,  derived,  and  dependent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  teach  that  the  worshi[>  due  to  him  is  subordinate,  having 
for  its  foundation  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  (.Jod, 
and  terminating  on  the  Father  as  its  supreme  object?} 

'I'his  house,  then,  is  erected  to  the  supreme  worship  of 
the  Father,  to  the  recognition  of  the  Father  only  as  the 
self-existent  Infinite  God.  Homage  will  here  be  paid  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  I  trust,  a  far  more  profound  and 
affectionate  homage  than  he  received  on  earth,  when  his 
spiritual  character  and  the  true  purposes  of  his  mission 
were  almost  unknown.  But  we  shall  honour  him  as  the 
Son,  the  brightest  image,  the  sent  of  God,  not  as  God 
Himself.  We  shall  honour  him  as  exalted  above  every 
name  or  dignity  in  heaven  or  earth,  but  as  exalted  by 
God  for  his  obedience  unto  death.  VVc  shall  honour  him 
as  clothed  with  |>ower  to  give  life,  and  jtuige,  but  sh:dl 
remember  that  the  Father  hath  given  all  judgment  and 
quickening  energy  to  the  Son.  We  look  up  with  delight 
and  reverence  to  his  divine  virtues,  his  celestial  love,  his 
truth,  his  spirit;  and  we  are  sure  that  in  as  far  as  we 
imbibe  these  from  t.ie  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
life,  death,  and  triumphs,  we  shall  render  the  worship  most 
acceptable  to  this  disinterested  friend  of  the  human  race. 

I  have  said  that  this  house  is  set  apart  to  the  worship 
of  the  Father.  But  this  term  expresses  not  only  the 
Person,  the  Being  to  whom  it  is  to  be  jiaid.  It  expresses 
a  peculiar  character.  It  ascribes  i>eculiar  attributes  to 
God.  It  ascribes  to  Him  the  Parental  relation  and  the 
disposition  of  a  Parent  I  therefore  obscr\'c,  in  the 
second  place,  that  this  house  is  reared  to  the  adoration 
of  God  in  his  Paternal  character.  It  is  reared  to  a 
Paternal  Divinity.  To  my  own  mind  this  view  is  more 
affecting  than  the  last.  Nothing  so  touches  me,  when  1 
look  round  these  walls,  a.s  the  thought  that  God  is  to  be 
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X  Vi<ic  Author**  note  (.\)  al  end  of  this  discourse. 
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worshipped  here  ai  the  Father.  Thai  God  has  not 
always  been  wonhipped  as  a  Father,  even  antong  QiriS' 
tians,  you  well  know.  Men  have  always  inclined  to  tfaink 
(hat  ihcy  honour  (iod  by  placing  Him  on  a  distant 
throne,  much  more  than  by  investing  Him  with  the  mild 
lustre  of  parental  goodness.  They  have  made  Him  a 
stem  sovereign,  giving  life  on  hard  terms,  preferring  His 
own  honour  to  the  weUive  of  his  creatures,  demanding  an 
olnrdicnrc  which  He  gives  no  strength  to  perform,  pre- 
ittring  eiuUess  torments  for  creatures  whom  He  brings 
mto  bemg  wholly  evil,  and  refusing  to  pardon  the  least 
sin,  the  9tn  of  (he  <  hild,  without  an  infinite  satisfaction. 
Men  have  too  often  been  degraded,  broken  in  spirit, 
f^rippcd  of  manly  feeling,  rather  than  lifted  up  to  true 
dignity,  by  their  religion.  How  seldom  has  worship 
breathed  the  noblest  sentiments  of  human  nature ! 
Thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  came  to  bring  us  to  a 
purif)'ing,  ennobling,  rejoicing  adoration.  He  has 
revealed  the  Father.  His  own  character  was  a  bright 
revelation  of  the  most  lovely  and  attractive  attributes  of 
the  [>ivinity,  so  that  he  was  able  to  say,  *'  He  that  hath 
■ten  me  hath  teen  the  Father."  By  his  manifestation  of 
the  Parental  character  of  God,  he  created  religion  anew. 
He  brcallicd  a  new  and  heavenly  spirit  into  worship  He 
has  made  adoration  a  filial  communion,  assimilating  us  to 
ouf  Creator.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  rejoice  in  this  house 
as  set  ai>arl  to  the  worship  of  the  Father,  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  the  I>ord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

'I*hc  Father!  In  this  one  word  what  consoling,  strength- 
ening, ennobling  truth  Is  wrap])ed  up !  In  this  single 
view  of  Ciod,  how  much  is  there  to  bind  us  to  Him  with 
strong,  indissoluble,  ever-growing  love,  and  to  make 
worship  not  only  our  chief  duty,  but  our  highest  privilege 
and  joy  !  The  Father!  can  it  be  that  **the  High  and 
Holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,"  **the  I^rd  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  the  Majesty  of  the  universe,  bears  to  us  this 
relation,  rcveaU  himself  under  this  name,  and  that  we,  so 
weak  and  erring,  may  approach  Him  with  the  hope  of 
children !  Who  cannot  comprehend  the  dignity  and 
blcx^edness  of  such  worship?  Who  docs  not  feel  that 
the  man  to  whom  (^od  s  parental  character  is  a  deep-felt 
reality,  has  in  this  conviction  a  fountain  of  strength, 
hope,  and  purity,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life? 

liut  to  oOer  this  true  worship,  we  must  understand 
distinctly  what  we  mean  when  we  call  God  the  Father. 
'ITic  word  has  a  deep  and  a  glorious  imfHJrt,  and  in  as  far 
OS  this  is  unknown,  religion  will  want  l^fe  and  power.  Is 
it  understood  ?  1  am  bound  to  say  that  there  seems  to 
mc  a  want  of  purity,  of  spirituality,  in  the  conception  of 
God's  parental  relation,  even  among  those  Christians  who 
profess  to  make  it  the  great  foundation  and  object  of 
their  worsliip.  Too  many  rest  in  vague  concc]>tions  of 
(iod  as  their  Creator,  who  supplies  their  wants,  and  who 
desires  their  happiness,  and  they  think  that,  thus  regard- 
ing Him,  they  know  the  Fathur.  Such  imperfect  views 
int  line  me  to  stale  at  some  length  what  I  deem  the  truth 
on  ihis  point.  No  truth  is  so  essential  to  Christian 
worship.  No  truth  sheds  such  a  (lood  of  light  on  the 
whdle  subject  of  religion. 

My  friends,  you  are  to  come  here  to  worship  the  Father. 
What  docs  thin  term  rmi>ort?  It  does  not  mean  merely 
that  Cjod  is  your  Creator.  He  is  indeed  the  Creator,  and 
a«  such  ler  Him  be  adored.  This  is  his  sole  prerogative. 
His,  ami  his  only,  is  the  mysterious  power  which  filled 
the  void  mwuc  with  a  universe.  His  the  Almighty  voice 
whiih  called  the  things  which  were  not,  and  they  came 


fafth.  Tbe  uaiteisc  is  a  perpetoal  aztswer  to  this 
Word  For  this,  worship  God.  In  everything  hear 
czhoitatioa  to  adore.  Id  the  grandeur,  beanty,  order  of 
nature,  see  a  higher  g^ory  than  its  own,  a  mysterioos  force 
deeper  than  all  its  modoiis ;  and  from  its  countless. 
Tosces,  from  its  mild  and  awful  tooes^  gather  the  one 
great  lesson  which  they  coo^nre  to  teadi,  the  majesty  of 
their  Author. 

But,  my  friends,  God  is  more  than  Creator.  To  create 
is  not  to  be  a  Father  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  tern. 
He  created  the  mountain,  the  plant,  the  insect,  but  we  do 
not  call  Him  their  father.  We  do  not  call  the  artist  the 
father  of  the  statue  which  he  models,  nor  the  mechanician 
the  fether  of  iht  machine  he  contriver  It  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  father  that  he  communicates  an  existence  like 
his  owa  The  father  gives  being  to  the  child,  and  the 
ver)-  idea  of  the  child  is,  that  he  bears  the  image  as  well 
as  receives  existence  from  the  power  of  the  parent.  God 
is  the  Father,  because  He  brings  into  life  minds^  spirits, 
partaking  of  energies  kindred  to  his  own  attributes.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Scripture  teaches  us  that  Ckxl  made  man  in 
his  own  image,  after  his  own  likeness.  Here  is  the 
ground  of  his  paternal  rehitional  to  the  human  race,  and 
hence  He  is  called  in  an  especial  sense  the  Father  of 
those  who  make  it  the  labour  of  life  to  conform  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  their  dirine  originaL  God  is 
"  the  Father  of  spirits." 

My  friends,  we  are  not  wholly  matter,  we  arc  not  wholly 
flesh.  Were  we  so,  we  could  not  call  God  our  Fal 
(jod  is  a  spirit,  says  the  text,  and  we  are  spirits  also? 
This  our  consciousness  teaches.  We  are  conscious  of  a 
principle  superior  to  the  body,  which  comprehends  and 
controls  it.  We  arc  conscious  of  faculties  higher  than 
the  senses.  We  do  something  more  than  receive  impres- 
sions passively,  unresistingly,  like  the  brute  from  ll 
outward  world.  AVe  analyse,  compare,  and  combint 
anew  the  things  which  we  see,  subject  the  outward  wortdj 
to  the  inquisition  of  reason,  create  sciences,  rise  to  genei 
laws,  and  through  these  estabUsh  an  empire  over  earth 
and  sea.  We  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  which  the 
senses  report;  search  for  the  hidden  causes,  inquire  for 
the  ends  or  purposes,  trace  out  the  connections,  depen- 
dencies, and  harmonies  of  nature;  discover  a  sublime 
unity  amidst  its  boundless  variety,  and  order  amidst  its 
seeming  confusion;  rise  to  the  idea  of  one  all-comprc 
bending  and  all-ordaining  Mind ;  and  thus  by  thought 
make  as  it  were  a  new  universe,  radiant  with  wisdom, 
beneficence,  and  beauty.  We  are  not  mere  creatures  of 
matter  and  sense.  We  conceive  a  higher  good  than 
comes  from  the  senses.  We  possess  as  ^  |>ortion  of  oar 
being  a  law  higher  than  appetite,  nobler  and  more  endur- 
ing than  all  the  laws  of  matter,  the  I^w  of  Duty.  Wc 
discern,  we  approve  the  Right,  the  Good,  the  Just,  the 
Holy,  and  by  this  sense  of  rectitude  are  laid  under  obli* 
gations  which  no  power  of  the  outward  universe  can 
dissolve.  We  have  within  us  a  higher  force  than  all  the 
forces  of  material  nature,  a  power  of  will  which  can  adliere 
to  duty  and  to  God  in  opposition  to  all  the  might  of  the 
elements  and  all  the  malignity  of  earth  or  hell.  We  have 
thoughts,  ideas,  which  do  not  come  from  matter,  the 
Ideas  of  the  Infinite,  the  Kverlasting,  the  Immutable, 
the  Perfect.  Living  amidst  the  frail,  the  limited,  the 
changing,  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  Unbounded,  Etemjil, 
Almighty  Goodness.  Nor  is  this  all  While  matter 
obeys  mechanical  and  irresistible  laws,  and  is  bound  by 
an    unrelaxing   necessity    to  the    same    fixed,   unvaryifig 
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movemenls,  wc  feel  ourselves  to  be  Free.  We  have 
jx)wer  over  ourselves,  over  thought  and  desire,  power  to 
conforni  ourselves  to  a  law  written  on  our  hearts,  and 
(>ower  to  resist  this  law.  Man  must  never  be  confounded 
with  the  material,  mechanical  world  around  him.  He  is 
a  spirit  He  has  capadtics,  thoughts,  impulses^  which 
assimilate  him  to  God.  His  reason  is  a  ray  of  the 
Infinite  Reason  ;  his  conscience  an  oracle  of  the  Divinity, 
publishing  the  Everlasting  Law  of  Rertiiude.  Therefore 
Ood  is  his  Father,  Therefore  he  is  bound  to  his  Maker 
by  a  spiritual  bond.  This  we  must  feel,  or  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  parental  relation  of  God  to  the  human  race. 

(iod  is  the  Father^  and  as  such  let  Him  he  worshipped. 
He  is  the  I-ather.  By  this  I  understand  that  He  ha.s 
j;iven  being  not  only  to  worlds  of  matter,  but  to  a  rational, 
moral,  spiritual  universe  ;  and,  still  more,  I  understand 
not  only  that  He  has  created  a  spiritual  family  in  heaven 
and  on  earthy  but  that  He  manifests  towards  them  the 
attributes  and  exerts  on  them  the  infiuenccs  of  a  Father. 
Some  of  these  attributes  and  influences  I  will  suggest, 
that  the  jiarental  character  in  w'hich  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped may  be  more  distinctly  apprehended  and  more 
deeply  felt. 

First,  then,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  I  understand 
that  He  loves  his  rational  and  moral  offsjiring  with  un- 
l>ounded  affectton.  Love  is  the  fundamental  attribute  of 
a  Father,  How  deep,  strong,  tender,  enduring  the  at- 
tachment of  a  human  parent !  But  this  shadows  forth 
feebly  the  Divine  Parent.  He  loves  us  with  an  energy 
like  that  with  which  He  upholds  the  Universe.  The 
I'.uman  parent  does  not  comprehend  his  child,  cannot 
penetrate  the  myster)*  of  the  spiritual  nature  which  lies 
bid  beneath  the  infant  form.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone  to  understand  the  inmiortal  mind  to  which 
He  gives  life.  The  narrowest  human  spirit  can  be 
comprehended  in  its  depths  and  destiny  by  notic  but  its 
Maker,  and  is  more  precious  in  his  sight  than  material 
worlds.     Is  He  not  peculiarly  its  Father? 

Again,  in  calling  God  the  Father^  I  understand  that  it 
is  his  chief  purpose  in  creating  and  governing  the  uni- 
verse, to  educate,  train,  form,  and  ennoble  the  rational 
and  moral  being  to  whom  He  has  given  birth.  Educa- 
tion is  the  great  work  of  a  parent,  and  he  who  neglects 
it  is  unworthy  the  name.  God  gives  birth  to  the  mind, 
that  it  may  grow  and  rise  for  ever,  and  its  progress  is 
the  end  of  all  his  works.  This  outward  universe,  with 
its  sun  and  stars,  and  mighty  revolutions,  is  but  a  school 
in  which  the  Father  is  training  his  children.  God  is 
ever  present  to  the  human  mind,  to  carry  on  its  educa- 
tion, pouring  in  upon  it  instruction  and  incilerncnl  from 
the  outward  world,  stirring  up  everlasting  truth  within 
itself,  rousing  it  to  activity  by  pleasure  and  pain,  calling 
forth  its  affections  by  surrounding  fellow-creatures,  calling 
it  to  duty  by  placing  it  amidst  various  relations,  awaken- 
ing its  sympathy  by  sights  of  sorrow,  awakening  its  ima- 
gination by  a  world  of  beauty,  and  especially  exposing 
it  to  suffering,  hardship,  and  temptation,  that  by  resist- 
ance it  may  grow  strong,  and  by  seeking  help  from  above 
it  may  bind  itself  closely  to  its  Maker.  Thus  He  is  the 
Father.  There  are  those  who  think  that  Gotl,  if  a  parent, 
must  make  our  enjoyment  his  supreme  end.  He  has  a 
higher  end,  our  intellectual  and  moral  educatioa  Even 
the  good  human  [larent  desires  the  progress,  the  virtue 
of  his  child  more  than  its  enjo>'menL  God  never  mani- 
fests Himself  more  as  our  Father,  than  in  appointing  to 
us  pains,  conflicts,   trials,   by  which  we  may  rise  to  the 


heroism  of  virtue,  may  become  strong  to  do,  to  dare,  to 
suffer,  to  sacrifice  all  things  at  the  call  of  truth  and  duty. 

Again,  in  calling  Ciod  a  Father,  I  understand  that  He 
exercises  authority  over  his  rational  offspring.  Authority 
is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  father.  A  parent,  worthy 
of  that  name,  embodies  and  expresses  both  in  commands 
and  actions  the  everlasting  1-aw  of  Duty.  His  highest 
function  is  to  bring  out  in  the  minds  of  his  children  the 
idea  of  Right,  and  to  open  to  ihcm  the  perfection  of 
their  nature.  It  is  loo  common  a  notion,  that  God,  as 
Father,  must  be  more  disposed  to  bless  than  to  command. 
His  commands  arc  among  his  chief  blessings.  He  never 
speaks  with  more  parental  kindness  than  by  that  inward 
voice  which  teaches  duty,  and  excites  and  cheers  to  its 
performance.  Nothing  is  so  strict,  so  inJlexible  in  en- 
joining the  right  and  the  good,  as  perfect  love.  This  can 
endure  no  moral  stain  in  its  object  The  whole  ex]ie- 
rience  of  life,  rightly  construed,  is  a  revelation  of  God's 
parental  authority  and  righteous  retribution. 

Again.  When  I  call  God  the  Father,  I  understand 
that  He  communicates  Himself,  his  own  spirit,  what  is 
most  glorious  in  his  own  nature,  to  his  rational  offspring ; 
a  doctrine  almost  overwhelming  by  its  grandeur,  but  yet 
true,  and  the  very  truth  which  shines  most  clearly  from  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  It  belongs  to  a  parent  to  breathe 
into  the  child  whatever  is  host  and  loftiest  in  his  own  soul, 
and  for  this  end  a  good  father  seeks  ever)*  approach  to 
the  mind  of  the  child.  Such  a  father  is  God.  He  has 
created  us  not  only  to  jxirtake  of  His  works,  but  to  be 
'*  partakers  of  a  divine  nature:"  not  only  to  receive  His 
gifts,  but  to  receive  Himself.  As  He  is  a  pure  spirit,  He 
has  an  access  to  the  minds  of  His  children,  not  enjoyed 
by  human  parents.  He  pervades,  penetrates  our  souls. 
All  other  beings,  our  nearest  friends,  are  far  from  us, 
foreign  to  us,  strangers  corn])ared  with  God.  Others  hold 
intercourse  with  us  through  the  body.  He  is  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  our  souls.  We  do  not  discern  Him 
because  He  is  too  near,  too  inward,  too  deep  to  be  recog- 
nised by  our  present  imperfect  consciousness.  And  He 
is  thus  near,  not  only  to  discern,  but  to  act,  to  influence, 
to  give  his  spirit,  to  communicate  to  us  divinity.  This  is 
the  great  |jatemal  gift  of  God.  He  has  greater  gifts  than 
the  world.  He  confers  more  than  the  property  of  the 
earth  and  heavens.  The  very  attributes  from  which  the 
earth  and  heavens  sprang,  these  He  imparts  to  his 
rational  offspring.  Even  his  disinterested,  impartial, 
universal  goodness,  which  diffuses  beauty,  life,  and  happi- 
ness, even  this  excellence  it  is  his  purpose  to  breathe  into 
and  cherish  in  the  human  soul.  In  regard  to  the  spiritual 
influence  by  which  God  brings  the  created  spirit  inio  con- 
formity to  his  own,  I  would  that  I  could  speak  worthily. 
It  is  gentle,  that  it  may  not  intcrl'ere  with  our  freedom. 
It  sustains,  mingles  with,  and  moves  all  our  faculties.  It 
acts  through  nature,  providence,  revelation,  society,  and 
experience;  and  the  Scriptures,  confirmed  by  reason  and 
the  testimonies  of  ihe  wisest  and  best  men,  teach  us  that 
it  acts  still  more  directly.  God,  being  immediately 
present  to  the  soul,  holds  immediate  communion  with  it, 
in  proportion  as  it  prepares  itself  to  receive  and  to  use 
anght  the  heavenly  inspiratioa  He  opens  the  inward 
eye  to  Himself,  communicates  secret  monitions  of  duty, 
revives  and  freshens  our  convictions  of  truth,  builds  up 
our  faith  in  human  immortality,  unseals  the  dcLj),  un- 
fathomed  fountains  of  Love  within  us,  instils  strength, 
peace,  and  comfort,  and  gives  victor)'  over  pain,  sin,  and 
death. 
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This  influence  of  God,  exerted  on  the  soul  to  conform 
it  to  Himself,  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  divine  jxirentage, 
this  it  is  whicli  most  clearly  manifests  what  is  meant  by 
his  being  our  Father.  We  understand  his  parental  rela- 
tion to  us  only  as  far  as  we  comprehend  this  great  pur- 
pose and  exercise  of  his  love.  We  must  have  faith 
m  the  human  soul  as  receptive  of  the  divinity,  as  made 
for  greatness,  for  spiritual  elevation,  for  likeness  to  God,  or 
God's  character  as  a  Father  will  be  to  us  as  an  unrevcalcd 
mystery.  If  we  think,  as  so  many  seera  to  think,  that 
God  has  made  us  only  for  low  pleasures  and  attain- 
ments, that  our  nature  is  incapable  of  God-like  virtues, 
that  our  prayers  for  the  Divine  Spirit  are  unheard,  that 
celestial  influences  do  not  descend  into  the  human  soul, 
that  God  never  breathes  on  it  to  lift  it  above  its  present 
weakness,  to  guide  it  to  a  more  perfect  existence,  to  unite 
it  more  intimately  with  Himself,  then  we  know  but  faintly 
the  meaning  of  a  l-aiher  in  Heaven.  The  great  revela- 
tion in  Christianity  of  a  Paternal  Divinity  is  still  to  be 
made  to  us. 

I  might  here  pause  in  the  attempt  to  give  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  the  Father  whom  we  are  to  worship;  but 
lliere  are  two  views  so  suited  to  us,  as  sinful  and  mortal 
beings,  that  I  cannot  pass  them  over  without  brief  notice. 
]^  me  add,  then,  that  in  speaking  of  God  as  the  Father, 
1  understand  that  he  looks  with  overflowing  compassion  on 
such  of  his  rational  offspring  as  forsake  Him,  as  forsake 
ihe  law  of  duty.  It  is  the  property  of  the  human  parent  to 
follow  with  yearnings  of  tenderness  an  erring  child;  and 
in  this  he  is  a  faint  type  of  God,  who  sees  his  lost  sons 
*'  a  great  way  off,"  who  to  recover  his  human  family  spared 
not  his  beloved  Son,  who  sends  his  regenerating  spirit 
into  the  fallen  soul,  sends  rebuke,  and  shame,  and  fear, 
and  sorrow,  and  awakens  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins 
to  a  higher  life  than  that  which  the  first  birth  conferred. 

I  also  understand  in  calling  God  the  Father,  that  He 
destines  his  rational,  moral  creature  to  Immortality. 
How  ardently  does  the  human  jiarent  desire  to  prolong 
the  life  of  his  child.  And  how  much  more  must  He  who 
gave  being  to  the  spirit,  with  its  unbounded  faculties, 
desire  its  endless  being.  God  is  our  Father,  for  He  has 
made  us  to  bear  the  image  of  His  own  eternity  as  well  as 
of  His  other  attributes.  Other  things  pass  away,  for  they 
fulfil  their  end;  but  the  soul,  which  never  reaches  its  goal, 
whose  development  is  never  complete,  is  never  to  dis- 
appear from  the  universe.  God  created  it  to  receive  for 
ever  of  His  fulness.  His  fatherly  love  is  not  exhausted 
in  what  He  now  bestows.  There  is  a  higher  life. 
Human  perfection  is  not  a  dream.  The  brightest  visions 
of  genius  fade  before  the  realities  of  excellence  and 
happiness  to  which  good  men  are  ordained.  In  that 
higher  hfe,  the  parental  character  of  God  will  break  forth 
from  the  clouds  which  now  obscure  it.  His  bright  image 
in  his  children  will  proclaim  the  Infinite  Fatlier. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  you  the  true  object 
of  Christian  worshij).  You  are  here  to  worship  God  as 
your  spiritual  parent,  as  the  Father  of  your  spirits,  whose 
great  puq>ose  is  your  spiritual  perfection,  your  participa- 
tion of  a  divine  nature.  I  hold  this  view  of  God  lo  be 
the  true,  deep  foundation  of  Christian  worship.  On  your 
reception  of  it  depends  the  worth  of  the  homage  to  be 
offered  here.  li  is  not  enough  to  think  of  God  as 
opcraung  around  and  without  you,  as  creating  material 
worws,  as  the  former  of  your  bodies,  as  ordaining  the 
icvolutjon  of  seasons  for  your  animal  wants.  There  is 
even  danger  m  regarding  God  exclusively  as  the  author 


of  the  outward  universe.  There  is  danger,  lest  you  U 
as  if  you  were  overlooked  in  this  immensity,  lest  you 
shrink  before  these  mighty  masses  of  matter,  lest  you  see 
in  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature  a  stem  order  to  which 
the  human  being  is  a  victim,  and  which  heeds  not  the 
puny  iitdividual  in  maintaining  the  general  good.  It  is 
only  by  regarding  God  as  more  than  Creator,  as  yoiu* 
spiritual  Father,  as  having  made  you  to  partake  of  his 
spiritual  attributes,  as  having  given  you  a  .spiritual  power 
worth  more  than  the  universe,  it  is  only  by  regarding  his 
intimacy  with  the  soul,  his  paternal  concern  for  it,  his 
perpetual  influence  on  it,  it  is  only  by  these  views  that 
worship  rises  into  filial  confidence,  hope,  joy,  and  rapture, 
and  puts  forth  a  truly  ennobling  power.  Worship  has  too 
often  been  abject,  the  offering  of  fear  or  selfishness. 
CjoU's  greatness,  though  a  pledge  of  greatness  to  his 
children,  and  his  omnipotence,  though  an  assurance  to  us 
of  mighty  power  in  our  conflict  with  evil,  have  generated 
self-con teiTipt  and  discouraged  access  to  Him.  My 
friends,  come  hither  to  worship  God  as  your  Spiritual 
Father.  No  other  view  can  so  touch  and  penetrate  the 
soul,  can  place  it  so  near  its  Maker,  can  open  before  il 
such  vast  prospects,  can  awTiken  such  transports  of  praise 
and  gratitude,  can  bow  the  soul  in  such  ingenuous  sorrow 
for  sin,  can  so  fortify  you  for  the  conflict  against  evil. 
Ought  we  not  to  rejoice  that  this  house  is  reared  for  the 
worship  of  the  spiritual  Father? 

The  exposition  which  I  have  given  under  this  head  of 
the  parental  relation  of  God  to  the  human  race,  is  one  in 
which  I  take  the  deepest  interest.  I  have  felt,  howc\*er, 
as  I  proceeded,  that  very  possibly  objections  would  spring 
up  in  the  minds  of  some  who  hear  me.  There  are  not  a 
few  wJiD  are  sceptical  as  to  whatever  supposes  a  higher 
condition  of  human  nature  than  they  now  observe. 
Perhaps  some  here,  could  they  speak,  would  say,  **\Vc 
do  not  see  the  marks  of  this  fatherly  interest  of  Ciod 
man  of  which  you  have  spoken.  >Ve  do  not  see  in  mai 
the  signs  of  a  being  so  beloved,  so  educated,  as  you  hav 
supposed.  His  weakness,  sufferings,  and  sins  are  surel; 
no  proofs  of  his  having  been  created  to  receive 
spirit,  to  partake  of  the  divinity,"  On  this  point  I  ha' 
much  to  say,  but  my  answer  must  be  limited  lo  a  ft 
words.  I  reply,  that  the  love  of  an  Infinite  Father 
be  expected  often  lo  work  in  methods  beyond  the 
prehension  of  our  limited  minds.  An  immortal  bei: 
his  infancy  cannot  of  course  comprehend  all  the  proc« 
of  his  education,  many  of  which  look  forward  to 
too  distant  for  the  imagination  to  explore.  I  would 
that  notwithstanding  the  darkness  which  hangs 
human  life  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  our  natu 
can  yet  see  bright  signatures  of  the  parental  cone 
God,  and  sec  them  in  the  very  circumstances 
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forming    himself,    should    be    bom    with 
capacities,  and  be  born  into  a  world  of  mingled 
and   aids.     We  do   see   that   energy   of    ihou 
affection,  virtue,  the  energy  which  is  our  true  lif 
often  springs  from  trial.     We  can  see,  loo,  tha 
that  society,  like  the  individual,  should  begin 
fection,  because  men  in  this  way  become   lo 
means  of  discipline,    because   joint   suflferin 
necessity  of  joint  efforts  awaken  both  the  af 
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the  faculties,  Iiecause  occasion  and  incitement  are  thus 
given  to  generous  sacrifices,  to  heroic  struggles,  to  the 
most  beautiful  and  stirring  manifestations  of  philanthropy, 
patriotism,  and  devotion.  Were  I  called  on  to  prove 
(lod's  spiritual  parental  interest  in  us,  I  would  point  to 
the  trials,  temptations,  evils  of  life;  for  to  these  we  owe 
the  character  of  Christ,  we  owe  the  apostle  and  martyr, 
we  owe  the  moral  force  and  deep  sym[»athy  of  private 
and  domestic  life,  we  owe  the  development  nf  what  is 
divine  in  human  nature.  Truly  God  is  our  Father,  and 
as  such  lo  he  worshipped. 

Having  thus  set  forth  ver)'  imperfectly,  but  from  a  full 
heart,  the  excellence  of  the  homage  which  is  here  to  be 
rendered  to  God  in  his  Varcntal  character,  I  ought  now 
to  proceed,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  discourse,  to 
show  that  we  should  enter  this  house  with  joy,  because  it 
is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth, 
to  an  Inward  not  outward  worship.  In  discussing  this 
topic,  I  might  enlarge  on  the  vast  and  beneficent  revo- 
lution which  Jesus  Christ  wrought  in  religion  by  teaching 
that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  to  be  spiritually  adorei  I  might 
show  how  much  he  wrought  for  human  elevation  and 
happiness  when,  in  pronouncing  the  text,  he  shook  the 
ancient  temples  to  their  foundations,  quenched  the  fire 
on  (he  heathen  and  Jewish  altars,  wrested  the  instruments 
of  sacrifice  from  the  hand  of  the  priest,  abolished  sanctity 
of  place,  and  consecrated  the  human  soul  as  the  true 
house  of  God.  But  the  nature,  grandeur,  benefits  of  this 
spiritual  worship  are  subjects  too  extensive  for  our  present 
ronsideration.  Instead  of  discussion,  I  can  only  use  the 
words  of  exhortation.  I  can  only  say  that  you  who  are 
to  assemble  in  this  place  arc  peculiarly  bound  to  inward 
worship,  for  to  you  especially  Christianity  is  an  inward 
system.  Most  other  denominations  expect  salvation 
more  or  less  from  what  Jesus  does  abroad,  especially 
from  his  agency  on  the  mind  of  God.  You  expect  it 
from  what  he  does  within  your  own  minds.  His  great 
glory,  according  to  your  views,  lies  in  his  influence  on 
the  human  soul,  in  the  communication  of  his  spirit  to  his 
followers.  To  you  s;\lvation,  heaven,  and  hell  have  their 
seat  in  (he  souL  To  you  Christianity  is  wholly  a  spiritual 
system.  Come,  then,  lo  this  place  to  worship  with  the 
soul,  to  elevate  the  spirit  lo  God.  Let  not  this  house  he 
desecrated  by  a  religion  of  show.  Ixt  it  not  degenerate 
into  a  place  of  forms.  Lei  not  your  pews  be  occupied 
by  lifeless  machines.  Do  not  come  here  to  take  [xirt  in 
lethargic  rc|x:iitions  of  sacred  words.  Do  not  come  from 
a  cold  sense  of  duly,  to  quiet  conscience  with  the  thought 
of  having  paid  a  debt  to  God.  Do  not  come  to  perfonn 
a  present  task  to  insure  a  future  heaven.  Come  to  find 
heaven  now,  to  anticipate  the  happiness  of  that  belter 
world  by  breathing  its  spirit,  to  bind  your  souls  indis- 
solubly  to  your  Maker.  Come  to  worshij)  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  ;  that  is,  intelligently,  rationally,  with  clear  judg- 
menl,  with  just  and  honourable  concejuions  of  the  Infinite 
Father,  not  prostrating  your  understandings,  not  renounc- 
ing the  divine  gift  of  reason,  but  offering  an  enlightened 
homage,  such  as  is  due  to  the  Fountain  of  inielligence 
and  truth. — Come  to  worship  with  the  heart  as  well  as 
intellect,  with  life,  fer\'our,  zeal.  Sleep  over  your  business 
if  you  will,  but  not  over  your  religion. — Come  to  worship 
with  strong  conviction,  with  living  faith  in  a  higher  ]>re- 
sence  than  meets  the  eye,  with  a  feeling  of  God's  presence 
not  only  around  you,  but  in  the  depths  of  your  souls. — 
Come  to  vvorshi[>  with  a  filial  spirit,  not  with  fear,  dread, 
and  gloom  ;  not  with  sepulchral  tones  and  desponding 


looks,  but  with  humble,  cheerful,  boundless  trust,  with 
overflowing  gratitude,  with  a  love  willing  and  earnest  to 
do  and  to  suffer  whatever  may  approve  your  devotion  lo 
God.^ — Come  to  worship  Him  with  what  He  most  delights 
in,  with  aspiration  for  spiritual  light  and  life  :  come  to 
cherish  and  express  desires  for  virtue,  for  purity,  for 
power  over  temptation,  stronger  and  more  in.satiable  than 
spring  up  in  your  most  eager  pursuits  of  business  or 
pleasure ;  and  welcome  joyfully  every  holy  impulse, 
every  accession  of  strength  to  virtuous  purpose,  to  the 
love  of  God  and  man. — In  a  word,  come  to  offer  a  re- 
fined, generous  worshi|),  to  offer  a  tribute  worthy  of  Him 
who  is  the  Perfection  of  tnjth,  goodness,  beauty,  and 
blessedness.  Adore  Him  with  the  calmest  reason  and 
the  profoundest  love,  and  strive  to  conform  yourselves  to 
what  yon  adore. 

I  have  now,  ray  friends,  set  before  you  the  worship  to 
which  this  building  is  set  apart,  and  which,  from  its  ra- 
tional, filial,  pure,  and  ennobling  character,  renders  this 
solemnity  a  season  for  thankfiilness  and  joy.  I  should 
not,  however,  be  just  to  this  occasion,  or  to  the  great 
purpose  of  this  house,  if  I  were  to  stop  here.  My 
remarks  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  worship 
which  is  to  be  offered  within  these  walls,  to  the  influence 
to  he  exerted  on  you  when  assembled  here.  But  has  this 
house  no  higher  end  than  to  give  an  injpulse  to  your 
minds  for  the  ver)'  few  hours  which  you  are  to  S|xrnd 
l>eneaih  its  roof?  Then  we  have  little  reason  to  enter  it 
with  joy.  The  great  end  for  which  you  are  to  worship 
here  is,  that  you  may  worship  everywhere.  You  are  to 
feel  God's  jjresence  here,  that  it  may  be  felt  wherever 
you  go,  and  whateveryou  do.  The  ver)*  idea  of  spiritual 
homage  is,  that  it  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  our  very  being.  The  great  design  of  this 
act  of  dedication  is,  that  your  houses,  your  places  of 
business,  may  be  consecrated  to  God.  This  tojjic  of 
omnipresent  worship  I  cannot  expand.  One  view  of  it, 
however,  I  must  not  omit.  From  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  worship  lo  which  this  house  is  consecrated,  you 
learn  the  kind  of  worship  which  you  should  carr)'  from  it 
into  your  common  lives.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
Christian  teacher  to  say  to  his  congregation,  that,  when 
they  leave  the  church,  ihey  go  forth  into  a  nobler  temple 
than  one  made  with  hands,  into  the  temple  of  the 
Creation,  and  that  they  must  go  forth  to  worship  God  In 
his  works.  The  views  given  of  the  true  worship  in  this 
discourse  will  lead  me  to  a  somewhat  different  style  of 
exposition.  I  will,  indeed,  say  to  you,  go  from  this  house 
to  adore  God  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  boundless  universe. 
This  is  one  end  of  your  worshiji  here.  Hut  I  would  add, 
that  a  higher  end  is,  that  you  should  go  forth  to  worship 
Him  as  He  is  revealed  in  his  rational  and  moral  offspring, 
and  to  worship  Him  by  fulfilling,  as  you  have  power, 
his  puri>oses  in  regard  to  these.  My  great  aim  in  this 
discourse  has  been  to  show  that  God  is  to  be  adored 
here  as  the  Father  of  rational  and  moral  beings,  of  your- 
selves and  all  mankind ;  and  such  a  worship  lends 
directly  and  is  designed  lo  lead  us,  when  we  go  hence, 
lo  recognise  God  in  our  own  nature,  to  see  in  men 
his  children,  to  respect  and  serve  them  for  their  rela- 
tionshij)  lo  the  Divinity,  to  see  in  ihem  signatures  of 
greatness  amidst  all  their  imperfection,  and  to  love  them 
with  more  than  earthly  love.  We  must  not  look  round 
on  the  universe  with  awe  and  on  man  with  scorn ;  for 
man,  who  can  comprehend  the  universe  and  its  laws,  "is 
greater   than   the    universe,   which   cannot  comprehend 
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itself."  God  dwells  in  ever>*  human  being  more  intimately 
than  in  the  outward  creation.  The  voice  of  God  comes 
to  us  in  the  ocean,  the  thunder,  the  whirlwind  ;  but  how 
much  more  of  God  is  there  in  his  inward  voice,  in  the 
intuitions  of  reason,  in  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  in  the 
whispers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  would  have  you  see  God 
in  the  awful  mountain  and  the  tranquil  valley;  hut  more, 
much  more,  in  the  clear  judgment,  the  moral  energ)",  the 
<iisinierested  purpose,  the  pious  gratitude,  the  immortal 
ho[>e  of  a  good  man.  Go  from  this  house  to  worship 
God  by  reverencing  the  human  soul  as  his  chosen  sanc- 
tuary. Rc%'ere  it  in  yourselves,  revere  it  in  others,  and 
labour  to  carry  it  forward  to  perfection.  Worship  God 
within  these  w-alls,  as  universally,  impartially  good  to  his 
human  offspring;  and  go  forth  to  breathe  the  same  spirit 
(tO  forth  to  resf)e<:t  the  rights,  and  seek  the  true,  enduring 
welfare  of  all  within  your  influence.  Carry  with  you  the 
conviction  that  to  trample  on  a  human  being,  of  what- 
e\'er  colour,  clime,  rank,  condition,  is  to  trample  on 
C  rod*s  child  ;  that  to  degrade  or  corrupt  a  man.  is  to 
deface  a  holier  temple  than  any  material  sanctuary. 
Mercy,  Love,  is  more  acceptable  worship  to  God  than  all 
sacrifices  or  outward  offerings.  The  most  celestial 
worship  ever  paid  on  earth  was  rendered  by  Christ,  when 
he  approached  man,  and  the  most  sinful  man,  as  a  child 
of  God,  when  he  toiled  and  bled  to  awaken  what  was 
Divine  in  the  human  soul,  to  regenerate  a  fallen  world. 
Ke  such  the  worship  which  you  shall  carr)'  from  this 
place.  Go  forth  to  do  good  with  ever)*  jjowlt  which 
tiod  bestows,  to  make  every  place  you  enter  happier  by 
your  presence,  to  espouse  all  human  interests,  to  throw 
jour  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  human  freedom  and 
improvement,  to  wthstand  ail  wrong,  to  uphold  all  right, 
and  especially  to  give  light,  life,  strength  to  the  immortal 
souL  He  who  rears  up  one  child  in  Christian  virtue,  or 
recovers  one  fcUow-crcaturc  to  God,  builds  a  temple 
more  precious  than  Solomon's  or  St  Peters,  more 
enduring  than  earth  or  heaven. 

I  have  now  finished  the  general  discussion  which  this 
occa^iion  seemed  to  me  to  require,  and  I  trust  that  a  few 
remarks  of  a  personal  and  local  character  will  be  received 
with  indulgence.  It  is  with  no  common  emotion  (hat  I 
lake  part  in  the  present  solemnity.  1  stand  now  to  teach 
where  in  my  childhood  and  youth  I  was  a  learner.  The 
generation  which  I  then  knew  has  almost  wholly  dis- 
ap|>eared.  The  venerable  man,  whose  trembling  voice  I 
then  heard  in  this  place,  has  long  since  gone  to  his 
reward-  My  earliest  friends  who  watched  over  my  child- 
hood and  led  me  by  the  hand  to  this  spot,  have  been 
taken.  Still  my  emotions  are  not  sad.  I  rejoice  ;  for 
whilst  I  see  melancholy  changes  around  me,  and,  still 
more,  feel  that  lime,  which  has  bowed  other  frames,  has 
touched  my  own,  I  see  that  the  work  of  human  improve- 
ment has  gone  oa  I  see  that  clearer  and  brighter  truths 
than  were  opened  on  my  own  youthful  mind,  arc  to  be 
imparted  to  succeeding  generations.  Herein  I  do  and 
trill  rejoice. 

On  looking  back  to  my  early  years,  I  can  distinctly 
recollect  unhappy  influences  exerted  on  my  mind  by  the 
general  tone  of  religion  in  this  town.  I  cari  recollect, 
loo,  a  comipiion  of  morals  among  those  of  my  own  age, 
which  niade  boyhood  a  critical,  perilous  season.  StiU  I 
must  bless  (Jod  for  the  place  of  my  nativity  ;  for.  as  my 
mind  unfolded,  I  became  more  and  more  ali\*e  to  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  now  attracts  strangers  to  our 
island.     My  first  liberty  was  used  in  roaming  over  the 


neighbouring  fields  and  shores :  and  amid  this  gloriotis 
nature,  that  love  of  liberty  sprang  uf>.  which  has  gained 
strength  vrithin  me  to  this  hour.  I  early  received  impres- 
sions of  the  great  and  the  beautiful,  which  I  believe  have 
had  no  small  influence  in  determining  my  modes  of 
thought  and  habits  of  life.  In  this  town  I  pursued  for  a 
time  my  studies  of  theology.  I  had  no  professor  or 
teacher  to  guide  me;  but  I  had  two  noble  places  of  study. 
One  was  yonder  beautiful  edifice,  now  so  frequented  and 
so  useful  as  a  public  library',  then  so  deserted  that  I  spent 
day  after  day,  and  sometimes  week  after  week,  amidst 
its  dusty  volumes,  without  interruption  from  a  sirtgle 
visitor.  The  other  place  was  yonder  l>cach,  the  roar  of 
which  has  so  often  mingled  with  the  worship  of  this  place, 
my  daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in  the  sunshine,  still  more 
attractive  in  the  storm.  Seldom  do  1  visit  it  now  without 
thinking  of  the  work  which  there,  in  the  sight  of  that 
beauty,  in  the  sound  of  those  waves,  was  carried  on  in 
my  souL  No  spot  on  earth  has  he]{>ed  to  form  me  so 
much  as  that  beach.  There  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise 
amidst  the  tempest  There,  softened  by  beauty,  I  poured 
out  my  thanksgiving  and  contrite  confessions.  There,  in 
reverential  sympathy  with  the  mighty  power  arour^d  mc, 
I  became  conscious  of  power  mithia  There  struggling 
thoughts  and  emotions  broke  forth,  as  if  moved  to  utter- 
ance by  nature's  eloquence  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
There  began  a  happiness  suqiassing  all  worldly  pleasures, 
all  gifts  of  fortune,  the  happiness  of  comnnuning  with 
the  works  of  God.  Pardon  me  this  relerence  to  m>-self, 
1  believe  that  the  worship  of  which  I  have  this  dav 
si>oken,  was  aided  in  my  own  soul  by  the  scenes  in  which 
my  early  life  was  passed.  Amidst  these  scenes,  and  m 
speaking  of  this  worship,  allow  me  to  thank  Ood  that 
tliis  beautiful  island  was  the  place  of  my  birth. 

Lea\'ing  what  is  merely  personal,  1  would  express  ray 
joy — and  it  is  most  sincere — in  the  dedication  of  this 
house,  regarded  as  a  proof  and  a  means  of  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  imth.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think  that  this 
joy  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  seeing  a  church  set  apart 
to  the  parlicuku-  sect  to  which  I  am  said  to  belong.  But 
I  trust  that  what  you  have  this  day  heard  will  saiisi'y 
most,  if  not  all,  who  hear,  that  it  is  not  a  sectarian  exulfi 
tion  to  which  I  am  giWng  utterance.  I,  indeed,  lake 
pleasure  in  thinking  that  the  [Kuticular  views  which  I  ha\c 
adopted  of  the  disputed  doctrines  of  religion  w^il!  here  Ik 
made  known;  but  I  rejoice  much  more  in  thinking  ihit 
this  house  Ls  ]>Iedged  to  no  peculiar  doctrines,  that  il  t& 
not  erected  to  bind  my  own  or  any  man's  opinions  «i  this 
or  on  future  times,  that  it  is  consecrated  to  free  mvfsfr 
gation  of  religious  truth,  lo  religious  progress,  to  the  righi 
of  private  judgment,  to  Protestant  and  Christian  libettv. 
Most  earnestly  do  I  pray  that  a  purer  theology,  thu 
diviner  illuminations,  that  a  truer  worship  than  can  D0« 
be  found  in  our  own  or  in  any  sect,  may  be  the  i^crr  of 
this  house.  We  who  now  consecrate  it  to  God  believt  in 
human  progress.  We  do  not  say  to  the  spirit  of  mith, 
"Thus  far, and  no  farther."  We  reprobate  the  exclizst^ 
tyrannical  spirit  of  the  churches  of  this  age»  vtwi 
denounce  as  an  enemy  to  Christianity  whoev^m  the «» 
of  his  intellectual  liberty,  and  in  the  interpretatMBi  o^ 
Clod's  word  for  himself,  may  differ  from  the  tnulitions  asd 
creeds  which  have  been  recei\-ed  from  fallible  foK^dboi 
\\'e  rear  these  walls  not  to  a  sect,  but  to  religious^  moati 
intellectual,  Protestant,  Christian  liberty. 

I  rejoice  that  this  temple  of  liberty  b  opened  on  the 
si»ct     I  feel  that  this  town  has  a  right  to  an  establishtDcn: 
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in  which  conscientious  Christians  may  inquire  and  speak 
without  dreading  the  thunders  of  excommunication,  in 
which  Protestantism  will  not  be  dishonoured  by  the  usur- 
pations of  the  Romish  Church.  This  island^  like  the 
State  to  which  it  belongs,  was  originally  settled  by  men 
who  came  hither  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  interpret  for  themselves  the  word  of 
God.  Religious  freedom  was  the  very  principle  on  which 
this  town  was  founded,  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom  has  never  wanted  champions 
here.  I  have  recently  read  a  very  valuable  discourse, 
which  was  delivered  in  this  town  about  a  century'  ago,  and 
just  a  century  after  the  cession  of  this  island  to  our 
fathers  by  the  Indians,  and  which  breathes  a  liberality  of 
thought  and  feeling,  a  reverence  for  the  rights  of  the 
understanding  and  the  conscience,  very  rare  at  that  time 
in  other  parts  of  the  country',  and  very  far  from  being 
universal  now.  Its  author,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Callender,  was 
ixtstor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  this  place,  the  oldest 
ol  our  churches,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  a  descendant  of 
the  venerable  Coddington,  our  first  Governor,  The 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  which  per\'ades  this  discourse  has 
astonished  as  well  as  rejoiced  me,  and  it  should  thrill  ihe 
hearts  of  this  people.     Ixt  me  read  a  few  sentences: — 

"  It  must  be  a  mean  contracted  way  of  thinking,  to  con- 
fine the  favour  o{  God,  and  the  power  of  godliness,  to  one 
set  of  speculative  opinions,  or  any  i)articular  external 
forms  of  worship.  How  hard  must  it  be  to  imagine  that 
all  other  Christians  but  ourselves  must  be  formal,  and 
hy[K)critical,  and  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God,  because 
their  education  or  cai>acity  differs  from  ours,  or  that  God 
has  given  them  more  or  less  light  than  to  us;  though  we 
cannot  deny,  they  give  the  proper  evidence  of  their  fearing 
fiod  by  their  working  righteousness,  and  show  their  love 
to  Him  by  keeping  what  they  understand  he  has  com- 
manded;  and  though  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  purifies 
their  hearts  ami  works  by  love  and  overcomes  the  world. 
It  would  he  hard  to  show  why  liberty  of  con.sciencc, 
mutual  forbearance  and  good-will,  why  brotherly  kindness 
and  charity  is  not  as  good  a  centre  of  unity  as  a  con- 
strained uniformity  in  external  ceremonies,  or  a  forced 
subscription  to  ambiguous  articles.  Experience  has 
dearly  convinced  the  world  that  unanimity  in  judgment 
and  affection  cannot  be  secured  by  penal  law.  \\Tio  can 
tell  why  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace  is  not 
enough  for  Christians  to  aim  at  ?  And  who  can  assign  a 
reason  why  they  may  not  love  one  another  though 
abounding  in  their  own  several  senses  ?  And  why,  if 
they  live  in  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace  may  not  be 
with  them  ? 

"There  is  no  other  bottom  but  this  to  rest  upon»  to 
leave  others  the  liberty  we  should  desire  ourselves,  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free." 

Such  was  the  liberal  spirit  expressed  in  this  town  a 
hundred  years  ago.  I  would  it  were  more  common  in 
our  own  day. 

Another  noble  friend  of  religious  liberty  threw  a  lustre 
on  this  island  immediately  before  the  revolution.  I  mean 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  and  afterwards  President  of  Yale  College.  This 
country  has  not,  perhaps,  produced  a  more  learned  man. 
To  enlarged  acquaintance  with  physical  science  he  added 
extensive  researches  into  philology,  histor}',  and  anti- 
quities ;  nor  did  his  indefatigable  mind  suffer  any  oppor- 
tunity to  escaj>e  him  of  adding  to  his  rich  treasures  of 
knowledge.     I  lis  virtues  were  proportioned  to  his  intel- 


lectual acquisition.  I  can  well  remember  how  his  name 
was  cherished  among  his  parishioners  after  years  of 
separation.  His  visit  to  this  place  was  to  many  a  festival. 
When  little  more  than  a  child,  I  was  present  at  some  of 
his  private  meetings  with  the  more  religious  part  of  his 
former  congregation  ;  and  I  recollect  how  I  was  moved 
by  the  tears  and  expressive  looks  with  which  his  affec- 
tionate exhortations  were  received.  In  his  faith  he  was 
what  was  called  a  moderate  Calvinist ;  but  his  heart  was 
of  no  sect.  He  carried  into  his  religion  the  spirit  of 
liberty  which  then  stirred  the  whole  countr)-.  Intolerance, 
church  tyranny  in  all  its  forms,  he  abhorred.  He  re- 
s[>ected  the  right  of  private  judgment  where  others  would 
have  thought  themselves  authorised  to  restrain  it  A 
young  man,  to  whom  he  had  been  as  a  father,  one  day 
communicated  to  him  doubts  concerning  the  Trinity. 
He  expressed  his  sorrow;  but  mildly^  and  with  undi- 
minished affection,  told  him  to  go  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  seek  his  faith  there,  and  only  there.  His  friendships 
were  confined  to  no  parlies.  He  desired  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  divided  church  of  Christ,  not  by  a  com- 
mon creed,  but  by  the  spirit  of  love.  He  wished  to 
break  every  yoke,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  from  mens 
necks.  To  the  influence  of  this  distinguished  man  in 
the  circle  in  which  1  was  brought  u]>,  1  may  owe  in  part 
the  indignation  which  I  feel  towards  every  invasion  of 
human  rights.  In  my  earliest  years,  I  regarded  no  human 
being  with  equal  reverence.  I  have  his  form  before  ine 
at  this  moment,  almost  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  seen  htm 
yesterday,  so  strong  is  the  impression  made  on  the  child 
throu(;;h  the  moral  affections. 

Let  me  add  one  more  example  of  the  spirit  of  religious 
freedom  on  this  island.  You  may  be  suri)rised,  i>erhaps, 
when  you  hear  me  name  m  this  connection  the  venerable 
mnn  who  once  ministered  in  this  place,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hopkins.  His  name  is  indeed  associated  with  a  stern 
and  appalling  theology,  and  it  is  true  that  he  wanted 
tolemtion  towards  those  who  rejected  his  views.  Still, 
in  forming  his  religious  opinions,  he  was  superior  to 
human  authority;  he  broke  away  from  human  creeds; 
lie  interpreted  God's  word  for  himself  ;  he  revered  reason, 
the  oracle  of  God  within  him.  His  system,  however  fear- 
ful, was  yet  built  on  a  generous  foundation.  He  main- 
tained that  ail  holiness,  all  moral  excellence,  consists  in 
benevolence,  or  disinterested  devotion  to  the  greatest 
good  ;  that  this  is  the  character  of  God  ;  that  love  i* 
the  only  i>rinri[»le  of  the  di\*ine  administration.  He 
taught  that  sin  was  introduced  into  the  creation,  and  is 
to  he  everlastingly  jiunished,  because  e^-il  is  necessar)'  to 
the  highest  good.  To  this  government,  in  which  the  in- 
tlividual  is  surrendered  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole, 
he  required  entire  and  cheerful  submission.  Other  Cal- 
vinists  were  willing  tluit  their  neighbours  should  be  pre- 
destined to  everlasting  misery  for  the  glory  of  God.  This 
noble  minded  man  demanded  a  more  generous  and  im- 
partial \'irtue,  and  maintained  that  we  should  consent  to 
our  own  perdition,  should  be  willing  ourselves  to  be  con- 
demned, if  the  greatest  good  of  the  universe  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  perfections  should  so  require. 
True  virtue,  as  he  taught,  was  an  entire  surrender  of 
personal  interest  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  God. 
Self-love  he  spared  in  none  of  its  movements.  He  called 
us  to  seek  our  own  happiness  as  well  as  that  of  othen-', 
in  a  spirit  of  impartial  benevolence  ;  to  do  good  to  our- 
selves, not  from  self-preference,  not  from  the  impulse  of 
personal  desires,  but  in  obedience  to  that  sublime  law 
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which  requires  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  each  and  all 
within  our  influence.  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
the  deep  impressiom  whicli  this  system  made  on  my 
youthful  mind.  I  am  grateful  to  this  stem  teacher  for 
turning  my  tlioughts  and  heart  to  the  claims  and  majesty 
of  impartial,  universal  benevolence.  From  such  a  man, 
a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  established  theology  was  not 
to  be  expected.  He  indeed  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  in  its  severest  form ;  but  in  so  doing,  he 
imagined  himself  a  disciple  of  reason  as  well  as  revela- 
tion. He  believed  this  doctrine  to  be  sustained  by 
profound  metaphysical  argumentation,  and  to  rest  on  the 
only  sound  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  so  that  in 
receiving  it  he  did  not  abandon  the  ground  of  reason. 
In  accordance  with  his  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  we  find  him 
making  not  a  few  important  modifications  of  Calvinism. 
The  doctrine  that  wc  are  h'able  to  punishment  for  the 
sin  of  our  first  parent  he  wholly  rejected ;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  denying  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to 
his  posterity,  he  subverted  what  the  old  theology  had  set 
forth  as  the  only  foundation  of  divine  acceptance,  name!y, 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  or  merits  to  the 
believer.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect 
only,  found  no  mercy  at  his  hands.  He  taught  that 
Christ  suflfered  equally  for  all  mankind.  The  system  of 
Dr.  Hopkins  was  indeed  an  eflbrt  of  reason  to  reconcile 
Calvinism  with  its  essential  truths.  Accordingly  his 
disciples  were  sometimes  called,  and  willingly  called, 
Rational  Calvinists.  The  impression  which  he  made 
was  mucli  greater  than  is  now  suj>poKed.  The  churches 
of  New  England  received  a  decided  impression  from 
his  views;  and  though  his  name,  once  given  to  his 
followers,  is  no  longer  borne,  his  influence  is  still  felt. 
The  conflict  now  going  on  in  our  country,  for  the  puqjose 
of  mitigating  the  harsh  features  of  Calvinism,  is  a  stage 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  to  which  he,  more  than 
any  man,  gave  impulse.  /  can  certainJy  bear  witness  to 
the  sjiirii  of  progress  and  free  inquiry  which  jjossessed 
him.  In  my  youth,  I  preached  in  this  house  at  the 
re(juest  of  the  venerable  old  man.  As  soon  as  the  ser\tces 
were  closed,  he  turned  to  me  with  an  animated,  benignant 
smile,  and  using  a  quainlncss  of  expression  which  I  need 
not  re[)eat,  said  to  me  that  theology  was  still  imi>erfectT 
and  that  he  hoped  I  should  live  to  carry  it  towards  |>er- 
fection.  Rare  and  most  honourable  liberality  in  the 
leader  of  a  sect !  He  wanted  not  to  secure  a  follower, 
but  to  im|^l  a  young  mind  to  higher  truth.  I  feel  thai 
ability  has  not  been  given  me  to  accomplish  this  generous 
hope;  but  such  quickening  language  from  such  lips, 
though  it  could  not  give  strength,  might  kindle  desire, 
and  elevate  exertion.* 

Thus  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  has  not  been  want- 
ing to  this  island.  May  thts  spirit,  unawed  by  human 
reproach,  imfettered  1  )y  h iima n  creeds,  avail i  ng  itscl f 
gratefully  of  human  aids,  and  alx>ve  all,  looking  reverently 
to  God  for  light,  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to 
minister,  and  of  those  who  shall  worship  within  these 
walls!  May  this  spirit  spread  far  and  wide,  and  redeem 
the  Christian  world  from  the  usurpations  of  Catholic  and 
}'rotestant  infallibility,  from  uncharit:ibleness,  intolerance, 
jKrseculion,  and  every  yoke  which  has  crushed  the  human 
soul ! 

I  have  done  with  the  personal  and  the  local.     In  con- 
clusion let  me  rcA'crt  for  one  moment  to  the  great  topic 
of  this  di.scourse.     My  friends,  the  si)iritual  worship  of 
•  V^idc  Author'*  note  (U)  at  end  oF  this  discourse. 


which  I  have  this  day  spoken  is  something  real.     There 
is  a  worship  in  the  spirit — a  worship  very  difierent  from 
standing   in   the   church   or   kneeling   in   the  closet — a 
worship  which  cannot  be  confined  to  set  phrases,  aiwl 
asks  not  the  clothing  of  outward  forms,  a  thirst   of  ihe 
soul  for  its  Creator,  an  inward  voice,  which  our  nearest 
neighbour  c^innot  hear,  but  which  pierces  the  skies.     To 
the  culture  of  this   spiritual   worship   we  dedicate    this 
house.     My  friends,  rest  not  in  oflfcring  breath,  in  moving 
the  lips,  in  bending  the  knee  to  your  Creator.     There  is 
another,  a  nearer,  a  happier  intercourse  with  Heaven,  a 
worship  of  love,  sometimes  too  full  and  deep  for  utterance, 
a  union  of  mind  with  Him  closer  than  earthly  friendships. 
This  is  the  worship  to  which  Christ  calls.     Christ   came 
not  to  build  churches,  not  to  rear  cathedrals  with  Gothic 
arches  or  swelling  domes,  but  to  dedicate  the  huwian  soul 
to  God.      When  God   "  bows   the   heavens    and   comes 
down,"  it  is  not  that  He  may  take  up  His  abode  beneath 
the  vault  of  a  metropolitan  temple ;  it  is  not  that  He  is 
drawn  by  majestic  spires  or  by  clouds  of  fragrance,  but 
that  He  may  visit  and  dwell  in  the  humble,   obedient, 
disinterested   soul.       This   house   is   to   moulder    away. 
Temples  hewn  from   the  rock  will  crumble   to  dust,  or 
melt  in  the  last  fire.     But  the  inward  tempjle  will  sur\ivc 
all  outward  change.     When  winds  and  oceans  and  suns 
shall   have  ceased   to  praise  God,  the  human   soul  will 
praise  Him.     It  will  receive  more  and  more  divine  insjH-i 
rations  of  truth  and   love;  will  fill  with    its   benevolent] 
ministry  wider  and  wider  spheres ;  and    will   accomplislij 
its  destiny  by  a  progress  towards  God    as  unlimited, 
mysterious,  as  enduring  as  eternity. 


NoTK  A.^1  have  not  quoted  the  verses  preceding  those 
which  I  have  extracted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Phillippians^; 
which   are  often  adduced   in  proof  of  Christ's  supreme 
divinity,  because  it  is  acknowledged  by  learned   men  of 
all  denominations  that  our  translation  of  the  most  im 
porlant  clause  is  incorrect,  and  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
subject  would  have  been  out  of  place.     I  think,  however, 
that  no  nun,  unacquainted  with  the  common    theories^ 
can  read  any  translation  and  escape  the  impression  that 
jesus  Christ  is  a  derived,  dependent,  subordinate  Ijcin^ 
and  a  distinct  being  from  the  I-'ather.      How  plain  is  it 
that   in  this  passage  Faul  intends  by  the  terms  "God** 
and  "the  Father,"  not  Jesus  Christ  but  another  being! 
How  plain  is  it  that,  in  the  passage  chosen  as  the  text  fof 
this  discourse,  our  Saviour  intended  by  these  terms  not 
himself  but  another  being!     What  other  idea  could  hi5 
hearers  receive?     What  decisive  proofs  are  furnished  by 
his  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  **  the  Father  "  and  trf 
**  God  "as  another  being,  and  of  distinguishing  himscK 
from  Him  ! 

NoTK  B. — I  understand  that  the  interest  expressed  by 
me  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Hopkins  has  surprised  some 
of  my  townsmen  of  Newport,  who  knew  him  only  by 
refjort,  or  who  saw  him  in  their  youth.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  this.  He  lived  ahnost  wholly  in  his  study,  and,  like 
very  retired  men^  was  the  object  of  little  sjTnjjaihy.  His 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  world.  I  can  well  recollect  the  impression  which 
he  made  on  me  when  a  boy,  as  he  rode  on  horseback 
in  a  plaid  gown  fa.stened  by  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  ai»»I 
with  a  study  cap  on  his  head  instead  of  his  wig.  Hi* 
deliver)'  in  the  pulpit  ivas  the  worst  I  ever  met  with. 
Such  tones  never  came  from  any  human  voice  within  wy 
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hearing.  He  was  the  very  ideal  of  bad  deliver).  Then 
I  must  say  the  mauer  was  often  as  uninviting  as  the 
manner.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
than  by  faithfulness  to  his  principles.  He  carried  ihem 
out  to  iheir  full  extent.  Believing,  as  he  did,  in  total 
depravity,  believing  that  there  was  nothing  good  or 
generous  in  human  nature  to  which  he  could  make  an 
appeal,  believing  that  he  could  benefit  men  only  by  set- 
ling  before  ihcm  their  utterly  lost  and  helpless  condition* 
he  came  to  the  point  without  any  circumlocution,  nnd 
dealt  out  terrors  with  an  unsparing  liberality.  Add  lo  all 
this,  that  his  manners  had  a  bluntness,  partly  natural, 
partly  the  result  of  long  seclusion  in  the  country.  \Vc 
cannot  wonder  that  such  a  man  should  be  set  down  as 
hard  and  severe.  But  he  had  a  true  benevolence,  and, 
what  is  more  worthy  of  being  noted,  he  was  given  to  a 
facetious  style  of  conversation.  Two  instances  immedi- 
ately occur  to  me,  which  hajtptned  in  my  own  circle.  One 
day  he  dined  at  my  father's  vs'ith  a  young  minister  who 
was  wilhng  to  comply  with  the  costume  of  the  day,  but 
whose  modesty  only  allowed  the  ruffles  to  peep  from  his 
breast  The  Doctor  said,  with  good  humour,  "  I  don't 
care  for  mffles ;  but  if  1  wore  then>»  I'd  wear  them  like 
a  man."  I  recollect  that  on  visiting  him  one  day  when  he 
was  about  eighty  years  of  age,  I  found  his  eyes  much  in- 
fiamed  by  reading  and  writing.  I  look  the  liberty  to 
recommend  abstinence  from  these  occupations.  He  re- 
plied, smilingly,  with  an  amusing  story,  and  then  added, 
"  If  my  eyes  won't  study,  no  eyes  for  nie."  This  face- 
tiousness  may  seem  to  some,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  not  consistent  with  the  great  seventy  of  his 
theology  ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  than  this  ai)parent 
self-contradiction.  The  ministers  who  deal  most  in  terrors, 
who  preach  doctrines  which  ought  to  make  their  flesh 
creep,  and  to  turn  their  eyes  into  fountains  of  tears,  are 
not  generally  distinguished  by  their  spare  forms  or  haggard 
countenances.  They  lake  the  world  as  easily  as  people 
of  a  milder  creed  j  and  this  does  not  show  that  they  want 
sincerity  or  benevolence.  It  only  shows  how  superficially 
men  may  believe  in  doctrines,  which  yet  they  would 
shudder  to  relinquish.  It  shows  how  little  the  import  of 
language,  which  is  thundered  from  the  lips,  is  compre- 
hended and  felt.  1  should  not  set  down  as  hard-hearted 
a  man  whose  appetite  should  be  improved  by  preaching  a 
sermon  full  of  images  and  threatcnings  of  a  **  bottomless 
helL"  The  best  meals  are  sometimeii  made  after  such 
eiTusions.  This  is  only  an  example  of  the  numberless 
contradictions  in  human  life.  Men  are  every  day  saying 
and  doing,  from  the  power  of  education,  habit,  and  imi- 
tation, what  has  no  root  whatever  in  their  serious  convic- 
tions. Dr,  Ho[jkins,  though  his  style  of  preaching  and 
conversation  did  not  always  agree,  was  a  sincere,  benevo- 
lent man.  1  remember  hearing  of  his  giving  on  a  journey 
all  he  had  to  a  |X)or  woman.  On  another  occasion  he 
contributed  to  some  religious  object  a  hundred  dollars, 
which  he  had  received  for  the  copyright  of  a  book  ;  and 
this  he  gave  from  his  penur)-,  for  he  received  no  fixed 
salary,  and  depended  m  a  measure  on  the  donations  of 
friends  for  common  comforts.  When  he  first  established 
himself  in  Newport,  he  was  brought  into  contact  witli 
two  great  evils,  the  slave-trade  and  slaver)',  in  both  of 
which  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  or  had  been 
engaged.  "  His  spirit  was  stirred  in  him/'  and  without 
"conferring  with  flesh  or  blood,"  without  heeding  the 
strong  prejudices  and  passions  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
these  abuses,  he  bore  his  faithful  testimony  against  them 


from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press.  Still  more,  he 
laboured  for  the  education  of  the  coloured  people,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labours  In 
the  intelligence  and  exemplary  piety  of  those  who  came 
under  his  influence.  Much  as  he  disapproved  of  the 
moderate  iheolog)-  of  Dr.  Stiles,  he  cheerfully  co-operated 
with  him  in  this  work.  Their  names  were  joined  to  a 
circular  for  obtaining  funds  to  educate  .Africans  as  mis- 
sionaries lo  their  own  country.  These  two  eminent  men, 
who,  as  I  thinks  held  no  ministerial  intercourse,  forgot 
their  differences  in  their  zeal  for  freedom  and  humanity. 

Dr.  Hopkins,  in  conversing  with  me  on  his  past  his- 
tor)',  reverted  more  frequently  to  his  religious  controver- 
sies than  to  any  other  event  in  his  life,  and  always  spoke 
as  a  man  conscious  of  having  gained  the  victory;  and  in 
this  I  doubt  not  that  he  judged  justly.  He  was  true,  as 
I  have  said,  to  his  princij)les,  and  carried  them  out  fear- 
lessly to  their  conse{|uenccs  ;  whilst  his  u[>poiients  wished 
to  stop  half-way.  Of  course  it  was  easy  for  a  practised 
disputant  to  drive  them  from  their  [>osition.  They  had, 
indeed,  the  advantage  of  common  sense  on  their  side, 
but  this  availed  little  at  a  time  when  it  was  understood 
that  common  sense  was  to  yield  to  the  established  creed. 
These  controversies  are  most  of  them  forgotten,  but  they 
were  agitated  with  no  small  warmth.  One  of  the  most 
important,  and  which  was  confined  to  the  Calvinists, 
turned  on  what  were  called  the  "  Means  of  Grace."  The 
question  was,  whether  (he  unregenerate  could  do  anything 
for  themselves,  whether  an  unconverted  man  could,  by 
prayer,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  by  public  worship, 
promote  his  own  conversion  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  any 
means  used  by  an  unregenerate  man,  would  avail  to 
that  change  of  heart  on  which  his  future  happiness 
depended.  Dr.  Hopkins,  tnie  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ci]iles  of  Calvinism,  took  the  negative  side  of  the  question* 
He  maintained  that  man^  being  wholly  depraved  by 
nature,  wholly  averse  to  God  and  goodness,  could  do 
nothing  but  sin,  before  the  mighty  power  of  God  had 
implanted  a  new  principle  of  holiness  within  his  heart; 
that,  of  course,  his  prayers  and  eflbrts  before  conversion 
were  sins,  and  deser%'ed  the  divine  wrath;  that  his  very 
struggles  for  pardon  and  salvation,  wanting,  as  they  did, 
a  holy  motive,  springing  from  the  deep  selfishness  of  an 
unrenewed  soul,  only  increased  his  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion. The  doctrine  was  indeed  horrible,  but  a  plain, 
necessary  result  of  man's  lotal  corruption  and  impotence. 
I  state  this  controversy,  that  the  reader  may  know  the 
kind  of  topics  in  which  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  our 
fathers  were  employed.  It  also  shows  us  how  extremes 
meet.  Dr.  Hopkins  contended  that  no  means  of  religion 
or  virtue  could  avail,  unless  used  with  a  sincere  love  of 
religion  and  virtue.  In  this  doctrine  all  liberal  Christians 
concur.  In  their  hands,  however,  the  doctrine  wears  an 
entirely  different  aspect  in  consequence  of  their  denial  of 
total,  original  depravity,  that  terrible  error  which  drove 
Dr  Hopkins  to  conclusions  equally  shocking  to  the  reason, 
to  common  sense,  and  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart 

The  characteristic  diposition  of  Dr.  Hopkins  to  follow 
out  his  principles  was  remarkably  illustrated  in  a  manu- 
script of  his  which  was  never  published,  and  which  perhaps 
was  suppressed  by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his  papers, 
in  consequence  of  its  leaning  towards  some  of  the  specu- 
lations of  the  infidel  philosophy  of  the  day,  in  regard  to 
Utility  or  the  General  Good.  It  fell  into  my  hands  after 
his  death,  and  struck  me  so  much  that  I  think  I  can  trust 
my  recollenions  of  it.     It  gave   the  author's   ideas  of 
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GoodL*  dbr  olyea  on  «4iicli  vittae  k  faedl  aad  dtt  cfa^ 
4^  vliidb  coMlitales  vstoc;  is  "  nattal  9004"  or  dK 
KycMnt  pcNMw  mhoow  c^  fu^oyncnc,  00c  osr  ow 
tarjojnKSC  colfy  bat  llot  of  tfie  whole  spten  of  bdn^ 
He virtadif, if  aotcipfarfr>*c<<<n^Kbii  ''mittalgood,* 
llui  ii^lMpfMBea  in  die  m^  aoac  of  c^oymcnc,  ai 
Cbe  ullMMlc  ^ood,  and  Bade  Boral  good  tbc  vens.  I 
imeO  feooUcci  hov,  in  ttutiag  kom  ikk  friDciple,  he 
JHliifld  ctcmil  pmiirfifitf.  He  jfluimd  duft  bb  or 
•diihaeM  (qmonpaoiv  vovdi  in  his  vocabvfaf^  tcodcd 
tocowMenct  Cwf*  qntoii,  vfakh  Nfanwdfar  ktfnte 
h>p;iiw,  or  tended  to  prodooe  infinite  vimaj.  He 
ihefl  insbted  that  b^  v^cijfoaixa^  the  tinner  to  endlev, 
that  My  infinite  Buaefy,  this  tendoicy  was  made  manifetf; 
a  corrcapoadcnoe  vat  ettaMtthed  between  the  sm  and 
the  PtmahmcPI,  and  a  barrier  was  erected  against  sin, 
which  was  drmandrd  by  the  ^rcatncas  of  the  good  me- 
nircd  by  the  wrong-doer. 

I  have  thrown  together  these  rccoHections  of  a  man 
who  haft  been  crowded  out  of  men's  minds  by  the  throng- 
ing events  and  interests  of  our  time,  but  who  must  always 
All  an  important  place  in  our  ecclesiastical  history.  He 
wa^  a  ftingubrly  blameless  man,  with  the  excef^on  of 
intolerance  towards  those  who  differed  from  hinL  This  he 
Mjmetimes  expressed  in  a  manner  which,  to  those  un- 
acr]uainted  with  him,  seemed  a  sign  of  an}thing  but 
iN-nignity.  In  one  point  of  \iew,  I  take  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  him.  Ht  was  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
(mr  spiritual  nature.  In  narrow  circumstances,  with  few 
DUtward  indulgences,  in  great  seclusion,  he  yet  found 
much  to  enjoy.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  thought,  above 
all  earthly  passions.     He  represented  to  himself,  as  the 


of  the  ICBennium  as 
one  tenfar  viih  dwHL  He  cnyoyed  Ak  teste  giocy  of 
tfaednBdh  aot  a  whit  the  las  becaoK  it  was  so  mndi  his 
own  ruilinB  The  findiBcnftri  idcn.  the  germ,  he  found 
in  dK  Siii|ilHmi,  bat  it  nrpandrd  in  and  from  his  own 
mind.  WIAt  to  the  Hnilwiirtr  be  seemed  a  hard,  dry 
theotop^B,  iirrding  on  iIk  duns  of  contforersv,  he  was 
living  u  a  xcgioB  of  ioi^ginaAioa,  feeding  on  visions  of  a 
hfl^'^^ff-  and  a  lufifima  whidi  are  to  make  earth  all  but 
heaves.  It  has  been  nay  laitfcgt:  to  meet  with  other 
of  the  anac  ihaailn;  with  men  who,  amidst 
under  bodity  ■■fiinnly,  and  with  none  of  those 
of  a^oy^cnt  vhidi  the  makrtudes  are  strivii^ 
%ac,  bve  in  a  worid  of  thoq|^  and  enjoy  what  affluence 
never  dreaned  oC — men,  having  nothing,  yet  poGSCssing 
all  things;  and  die  w^A.  of  sncb  has  done  me  more 
good,  las  spoken  nvxe  to  my  bend  and  heart,  than 
many  sennons  and  syJnwri  I  have  learned  the  sufTi- 
deocy  of  the  mind  to  itsdf,  its  independence  on  outward 
things. 

I  regret  diax  I  did  not  use  my  acquaintance  with  E)r. 
Hopkins  to  get  the  particulars  of  the  habits  and  conver- 
sation of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  whom  he  knew 
intimately.  I  value  the  hints  which  I  get  about  distin- 
guished men  from  their  friends  much  more  than  written 
accounts  of  them.  Most  biographies  are  of  little  worth. 
The  true  object  of  a  biography^  which  is  to  give  us  an 
insight  into  men's  characters,  such  as  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  them  would  have  furnished,  is  little 
comprehended  The  sayings  and  actions  of  a  man,  which 
breathe  most  of  what  was  individual  in  him,  should  be 
sought  abo^-e  all  things  by  his  historian  ;  and  yet  most 
lives  contain  none,  or  next  to  none,  of  these.     They  are 


result  of  the  divine  government,  a  boundless  diffusion  of  1  pan^jTics,  not  lives.     No  department  of  literature  is  so 


felicity  through  the  universe,  and  contrived  to  merge  in 
this  the  horrors  of  his  theological  sj'stem.  His  doctrines, 
indeed,  threw  dark  colours  over  the  world  around  him ; 
but  he  took  refuge  from  the  present  state  of  things  in  the 
Millennium.  The  Millennium  was  his  chosen  ground. 
If  any  subject  of  thought  fKwsessed  him  above  all  others, 
I  suppose  it  to  have  been  this.  The  Millennium  was 
more  than  a  belief  to  him.  It  had  the  freshness  of  visible 
things.  He  was  at  home  in  it  His  book  on  the  subject 
has  an  air  of  reality  as  if  written  from  observation.     He 


false  as  biography.  The  object  is»  not  to  let  down  the 
hero ;  and  consequently  what  is  most  human,  most 
genuine,  most  characteristic  in  his  histor)-,  is  excluded 
Sometimes  one  anecdote  will  let  us  into  the  secret  of  a 
man's  soul  more  than  all  the  prominent  events  of  his  life. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  readers  may  object  to  some 
of  my  notices  of  the  stem  theologian,  to  whom  this  note 
refers,  as  too  familiar.  This  seems  to  me  their  merit 
They  show  that  he  was  not  a  mere  theologian,  that  he 
had  the  sympathies  of  a  raaa 
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A  Dttcoune  delivered  in  (he  First  Congre^Uonai  Unitarian  Church  of  Phitadelphia^  Sunday^  May  30,  1841. 


Matthew  vii.  21—27:  "Kol  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
14mA,  I>ml,  %\\x\\  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that 
ilovtii  the  will  of  my  Father  which  \<k  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to 
mc  in  iJui  <!ay,  I^rd,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  ihy  name? 
md  is  Ihy  name  have  cft»l  ou(  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wtmA^^n}  wof k<  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unlo  them,  I  never 
^**'"^  -^rt  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity. 

wht»iorvei  hearclh  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 
*)vi.,.  .  ni.i  i.«.rn  him  iintoa  wiic  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a 
*'*-V  ;  ind  ihc  rain  df.-vcnrlr*!,  and  the  flood*  rjime,  and  the  winds 
Uitm,  awl  lieat  upon  thai  houK,  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded 
«|nn  •  rock. 

"And  mry  ooe  that  hea/cih  ihcsc  sapngs  of  mine,  and  doeth 
(hwa  IM,  mm  be  Ukened  anio  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house 
•/**;fc*y^t  ••d  <h<  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
»fc»  wliida  Mpw,  ftikd  bc«t  apon  that  house,  and  it  fell :  and  ereat 
•MlbeUllor  u.**  ^ 

Thus    wordi,   which   form   the  conclusion  of  Christ's 


Sermon  on  the  Mount,  teach  a  great  truth,  namely,  that 
there  is  but  one  thing  essential  in  religion,  and  this  is  the 
doing  of  God's  will,  the  doing  of  those  sayings  or  precepts 
of  Christ  which  constitute  the  substance  of  that  memor- 
able discourse.  We  learn  that  it  will  avail  us  nothing  to 
call  Christ,  Lord,  Lord,  to  profess  ourselves  his  disciples, 
to  hear  his  words,  to  teach  in  his  name,  to  take  our  place 
in  his  church,  or  even  to  do  wonderful  works  or  mintdcs 
in  attestation  of  his  truth,  if  we  neglect  to  cherish  the 
spirit  and  virtues  of  his  religion.  God  heeds  not  what  wt 
say,  but  what  we  are,  and  what  we  do.  The  subjection 
of  our  wills  to  the  Divine,  the  mortification  of  sensual  and 
selfish  propensities,  the  cultivation  of  supreme  lo*"c  to 
God,  and  of  universal  justice  and  charity  towards  our 
neighbour, — this,  this  is  the  very  essence  of  religion ;  this 
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alone  places  us  on  a  rock  ;  this  is  the  end,  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  good,  and  is  to  be  prized  and  sought  above 
all  other  things. 

This  is  a  truth  as  simple  as  it  is  grand  'ITie  child  can 
understand  it ;  and  yet  men  in  all  ages  have  contrived  to 
overloolc  it  ;  have  contrived  to  find  substitutes  for  purity 
of  heart  and  life;  have  hoped  by  some  other  means  to 
commend  themselves  to  God,  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Forms,  creeds,  churches,  the  priesthood,  the 
sacraments,  these  and  other  things  have  been  exnited  into 
supremacy.  The  grand  and  on!y  qualification  for  heaven, 
that  which  in  itself  is  heaven,  the  virtue  and  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  has  been  obscured,  depreciated ;  whilst 
assent  to  certain  mysteries,  or  union  with  certain  churches, 
has  been  thought  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life,  I 
have  not  time  in  a  single  discourse  to  expose  all  the 
delusions  which  have  spread  on  this  subject.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  one,  which  is  not  limited  to  the  past,  but 
too  rife  in  our  own  times. 

There  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists^  a  disposition 
to  attach  undue  importance  to  "the  church  "which  a 
man  belongs  to.  'fo  be  a  member  of  **  the  true  church  " 
has  been  insisted  on  as  essential  to  human  salvation. 
Multitudes  have  sought  comfort,  and  not  seldom  found 
their  ruin,  in  the  notion  that  they  were  embraced  in  the 
motherly  arms  of  "  the  true  cJuirch  ;"  for  witli  this  ihey 
have  been  satisfied.  Professed  Christians  have  fought 
about  "  the  church  "  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  hfe  and 
death.  The  Roman  Catholic  shuts  the  gate  of  heaven 
on  you  because  you  will  not  enter  his  "church."  Among 
the  Protestants  are  those  who  tell  you  that  the  promises 
of  Christianity  do  not  belong  to  you,  be  your  character 
what  it  may,  unless  you  receive  the  Christian  ordinances 
from  the  ministers  of  their  "church."  Salvation  is  made 
to  flow  through  a  certain  priesthood,  through  an  heredi- 
tary order,  through  particular  rites  administered  by 
consecrated  functionaries.  Even  among  denominations 
in  which  such  exclusive  claims  are  not  set  u]),  you  will 
still  meet  the  idea  that  a  man  is  safer  in  their  parti(  ular 
"church"  than  elsewhere;  so  that  something  distinct 
from  Christian  purity  of  heart  and  life  is  made  the  way  of 
salvation. 

This  error  I  wish  to  expose.  1  wish  to  show  tliat 
Christ's  spirit,  Christ's  virtue,  or  **  the  doing  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount/'  is  the  great  end  of  our  religion,  the  only 
essential  thing,  and  that  all  other  things  are  imjwrtant 
only  as  ministering  to  this.  I  knuw^  indeed,  that  ver)' 
many  acknowledge  the  doctrine  now  expressed.  But 
too  often  their  conviction  is  not  deep  and  living,  and 
it  is  impaired  by  superstitious  notions  of  some  myste- 
rious saving  influence  in  "the  church,*'  or  in  some  other 
foreign  agency.  To  meet  these  erroneous  tendencies,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  prove  in  a  formal  way,  by  logical 
process,  the  supreme  importance,  blessedness,  and  glor>- 
of  righteousness,  of  sanctity,  of  love  towards  God  and 
man,  or  to  prove  that  nothing  else  is  indispensable.  This 
truth  shines  by  its  own  light.  It  runs  through  the  whole 
New  Testament,  and  is  a  gospel  wriiien  in  the  soul  by  a 
divine  hand.  To  vindicate  it  against  the  claims  set  up 
for  "  the  church,"  nothing  is  needed  but  to  ofltr  a  few  plain 
remarks  in  the  order  in  which  they  ri.se  up  of  themselves 
to  my  mind. 

I  begin  with  the  remark  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Jesus  said  nothing  about  the  '* church;"  nor  do 
we  fmd  him,  or  his  disciples,  laying  down  anywhere  a  de- 
finite plan  for  its  organisation,  or  a  ritual  for  its  worship. 


Nor  ought  this  to  surprise  us.  It  was  the  very  thing  to  be 
ex|>ccted  in  such  a  religion  as  Christianity.  Judaism  was 
intended  to  educate  a  particular  nation,  half  civilised  and 
surrounded  with  the  grossest  idolatry,  and  accordingly  it 
hedged  ihem  in  by  mukiplied  and  rigid  forms.  But 
Christianity  proposes,  as  its  grand  aim,  to  spread  the  in- 
ward, spiritual  worship  of  God  through  all  nations,  in  all 
stages  of  society,  under  all  varieties  of  climate,  govern- 
ment, and  condition ;  and  such  a  religion  cannot  be 
expected  to  confine  itself  to  any  particular  outward  shape. 
Especially  when  we  consider  that  it  is  destined  to  endure 
through  all  ages,  to  act  on  all,  to  blend  itself  with  new 
forms  of  society,  and  with  the  highest  improvements  of 
the  race,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  ordain  an  immutable 
mode  of  administration,  but  must  leave  its  modes  of  wor- 
ship and  communion  to  conform  themselves  silently  and 
gradualty  to  the  wants  and  progress  of  humanity.  Tlie 
rites  and  arrangements  which  suit  one  period  lose  their 
significance  or  efficiency  in  another.  The  forms  which 
minister  to  the  mind  now  may  fetter  it  hereafter,  and 
must  give  place  to  its  free  unfolding,  A  system  wanting 
this  freedom  and  flcxiblencss  would  carry  strong  proof  in 
itself  of  not  having  been  ijitendcd  for  universality.  It  is 
one  proof  of  Christ's  having  cume  to  "  inherit  all  nations,*' 
that  he  did  not  instilute  for  all  nations  and  all  times  a 
precise  machiner)'  of  forms  and  outward  rules,  that  he 
entered  into  no  minute  legislation  as  to  the  worship  and 
government  of  his  church,  but  left  these  outward  concerns 
to  be  swajed  by  the  spirit  and  progress  of  successive  ages. 
Of  consequence,  no  particular  order  of  the  church  can  be 
essential  lo  salvation.  No  church  can  f)retend  that  its 
constitution  is  defined  and  ordained  in  the  Scriptures  so 
plainly  and  undeniably  that  whoever  forsakes  it  gives  pal- 
pable proof  of  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  God.  All  churches 
are  embraced  by  their  members  with  equal  religious  reve- 
rence, and  this  assures  us  that  in  all  God's  favour  may  be 
equally  obtained. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case*  the  church  assumed  at  first  a  form  which  it  could 
not  long  retain.  It  was  governed  by  the  apostles  who 
had  founded  it,  men  who  had  known  Christ  personally, 
and  received  his  truth  from  his  lips,  and  witnessed  his 
resurrection,  and  were  enriched  above  all  men  by  the 
miraculous  illuminations  and  aids  of  his  Spirit.  These 
presided  over  the  church  with  an  authority  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  to  which  none  after  them  could  with  any 
reason  pretend.  They  understood  "  the  mind  of  Christ  '* 
as  none  could  do  but  those  who  had  enjoyed  so  long  and 
close  an  intimacy  with  him ;  and  not  only  were  they  sent 
forth  with  miraculous  powers,  but,  by  imposition  of  their 
hands,  similar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  conferred  on  others. 
l"his  presence  of  inspired  apostles  and  supernatural  powers 
gave  to  the  primitive  church  obvious  and  important  dis- 
tinctions, separating  it  widely  from  the  form  which  it  was 
afterwards  to  assume.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
proof  in  a  i)assage  of  Paul,  in  which  he  sets  before  us  the 
offices  or  functions  exercised  in  the  original  churcli. 
*'  God  hath  set  in  the  church  apostles,  prophets,  teachers, 
miracles,  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  governments,  diveriiiies, 
of  tongues."*  Now,  of  all  these  endowments  or  offices, 
one  only,  that  of  teacher,  remains  in  our  day.  The 
apostles,  the  founders  and  heroes  of  the  primitive  churth, 
with  their  peculiar  i>owers,  have  vanished,  leaving  as  their 
representatives  their  writings,  to  be  studied  alike  by  all. 
Teachers  remain,  not  because  they  existed  in  the  first  age, 
'  I  Cor.  nii.  2S. 
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but  because  their  office,  from  its  natiire,  and  from  the 
condition  of  human  nature,  is  needed  still.  The  office, 
Jiowever,  has  undergone  an  important  change.  At  first 
the  Christian  teacher  enjoyed  immediate  communication 
with  the  apostles,  and  received  miraculous  aids,  and  thus 
enjoyed  means  of  knowledge  |>osscsscd  by  none  of  his 
successors.  The  Christian  minister  now  can  only  approach 
the  ai>ostles  as  other  men  do,  that  is,  through  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  which  they  have  left  us;  and  he  has  no 
Dthcr  aid  from  above  in  interpreting  them  than  ever)'  true 
Christian  enjoys.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
greatest  of  promises,  is  made  without  distinction  to  every 
nion,  of  every  office  or  rank,  who  perseveringly  implores 
the  IM^ane  help;  and  this  establishes  an  essential  equality 
among  all.  Whether  teachers  are  to  continue  in  thebrighter 
ages  which  prophecy  announces  is  rendered  doubtful 
by  a  very  striking  prediction  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 
"  After  those  days,"  saith  the  Ix)rd,  "  I  will  put  my  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  ever)' 
man  his  brother,  saying,  'Know  the  Lord;'  for  they  shall 
all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of 
them."*  Is  it  possible  that  any  man,  with  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  peculiarity  of  the  primitive  church,  can 
look  back  to  this  as  an  immutable  form  and  rule,  can 
regard  any  church  form  as  essential  to  salvation,  can 
ascribe  to  outward  ordinances,  so  necessarily  fluctuating, 
an  importance  to  be  compared  with  that  which  belongs  to 
the  immutable,  everlasting  distinctions  of  holiness  and 
virtue? 

The  church  as  at  first  constituted  presents  interesting 
and  beautiful  aspects.  It  was  not  a  forced  and  arbitrary, 
but  free  spontaneous  union.  It  grew  out  of  the  princi- 
ples and  feelings  of  human  nature.  Our  nature  is  social. 
\Vc  cannot  live  alone.  We  cannot  shut  up  any  great 
feeling  in  our  hearts.  We  seek  for  others  to  partake  it 
with  us.  The  full  soul  finds  at  once  relief  and  strength 
in  sympathy.  This  is  especially  true  in  religion,  the  most 
social  of  all  our  sentiments,  the  only  universal  bond  on 
earth.  In  this  law  of  our  nature  the  Christian  church 
had  its  origin.  Christ  did  not  establish  it  in  a  formal  way. 
If  you  consult  the  New  Testament,  you  do  not  find  Jesus 
or  his  apostles  setting  about  the  task  of  forming  an  arti- 
ficial organisation  of  the  first  disciples.  Read  in  the 
book  of  Acts  the  simple,  touching  narratives  of  the  union 
of  the  first  convert-s.  They  *'were  of  one  heart  and  of 
one  soul."  They  could  not  be  kept  asunder.  The  new 
truth  melted  them  into  one  mass,  knit  them  into  one 
body.  In  their  mutual  love  they  could  not  withhold 
from  one  another  their  possessions,  but  had  all  things  in 
common.  Blessed  unity  !  a  type  of  that  oneness  and 
harmony  which  a  purer  Christianity  is  to  spread  through 
all  nations.  Among  those  early  converts  the  most  gifted 
and  enlightened  were  chosen  to  be  teachers  in  public 
assemblies.  To  these  assemblies  the  brotherhood  repaired 
with  eagerness,  to  hear  expositions  of  the  new  faith,  to 
-Ktrenglhen  one  another's  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  to  be  open 
witnesses  of  him  in  the  world.  In  their  meetings  they 
were  left  very  much  to  follow  the  usages  of  the  synagogue, 
in  which  ihcy  had  been  brought  up :  so  little  did  Christi- 
anity trouble  itself  about  forms.  How  simple,  how  natural 
this  association  !  It  is  no  mystery.  It  gre-iv  out  of  the 
plainest  wants  of  the  human  heart.  The  religious  senli- 
menc,  the  spirit  of  love  towards  God  and  man,  awakened 
•  Jeremiah  nou.  33,  34. 


afresh  by  Christ,  craved  for  a  new  union  through  which 
to  find  utterance  and  strength.  And  shall  this  church 
union,  the  growth  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  so  plainly 
subordinate  to  it,  usuq>  its  place,  or  in  any  way  detract 
from  its  sole  sufficiency,  from  its  supreme,  unrivalled 
glory? 

The  church,  according  to  its  true  idea  and  purpose,  is 
an  association  of  sincere,  genuine  followers  of  Christ ; 
and  at  first  this  idea  was  in  a  good  degree  realised.  The 
primitive  disciples  were  drawn  to  Christ  by  conviciion. 
They  met  together  and  confessed  him,  not  from  usage, 
fashion,  or  education,  but  in  opposition  to  all  these.  In 
that  age,  profession  and  practice,  the  form  and  the  spirit, 
the  reality  and  the  outward  signs  of  religion,  went 
together.  But  with  the  gromh  of  the  church  its  life  de- 
clined ;  Its  great  idea  was  obscured  ;  the  name  renaained, 
and  sometimes  little  more  than  the  name.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  the  very  spirit  to  which  Christianity  is  most 
hostile,  the  passion  for  power,  dominion,  pomp,  and  pre- 
eminence, struck  its  deepest  roots  in  the  church.  The 
church  became  the  very  stronghold  of  the  lusts  and  vices 
which  Christianity  most  abhorr?.  Accordingly  its  history 
is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  records  of  past  times.  It 
is  sad  enough  to  read  the  blood-stained  annals  of  worldly 
empires;  but  when  we  see  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
a  prey  for  ages  to  usurping  poi>es,  prelates,  or  sectarian 
chiefs,  inflamed  with  bigotr)- and  theological  hate  and  the 
lust  of  rule,  and  driven  by  these  fires  of  hell  to  grasp  the 
temporal  sword,  to  persecute,  torture,  imprison,  butcher 
their  brethren,  to  mix  with  and  embitter  national  wars, 
and  to  convulse  the  whole  Christian  world,  we  experience 
a  deeper  gloom,  and  are  more  tempted  to  despair  of  our 
race.  History  has  not  a  darker  page  than  that  which 
records  the  persecutions  of  the  Alhigenses,  or  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition.  And  when  we  come  to  later  times^ 
the  church  wears  anything  rather  than  "Holiness"  in- 
scribed on  her  front.  How  melancholy  to  a  Christian 
the  history  lately  given  us  by  Ranke  of  the  reaction  of 
Catholicism  against  Protestantism  !  Throughout  we  sec 
the  ecclesiastical  [lowers  resorting  to  force  as  the  grand 
instrument  of  conversion  ;  thus  proving  their  alliance, 
not  with  heaven,  but  with  earth  and  hell.  If  we  take 
broad  views  of  the  church  in  any  age  or  land,  how 
.seldom  do  we  see  the  prevalence  of  true  sanctity  !  How 
many  of  its  ministers  preach  for  lucre,  or  display,  preach 
what  they  do  not  believe,  or  deny  their  doctrines  in 
their  lives  !  How  many  congregations  are  there,  made 
up  in  a  great  degree  of  worldly  men  and  women,  who 
repair  to  the  house  of  God  from  usage,  or  for  propriety's 
saJce,  or  from  a  vague  notion  of  being  saved  ;  not  from 
thirst  for  the  Divine  Spirit,  not  from  a  fulness  of  heart 
which  longs  to  pour  itself  forth  in  i>rayer  and  praise  I 
Such  is  the  church.  We  are  apt,  indeed,  to  make  it  an 
abstraction,  or  to  separate  it  in  our  thoughts  from  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it;  and  thus  it  becomes  to  us  a 
holy  thing,  and  we  ascribe  to  it  strange  powers.  Theo- 
logians speak  of  it  as  a  unity,  a  mighty  whole,  one  and 
the  same  in  all  ages  ;  and  in  this  way  the  imagination  is 
cheated  into  the  idea  of  its  marvellous  sanctity  and 
grandeur,  liut  we  must  seimratc  between  the  theory  or 
the  purpose  of  the  church  and  its  actual  state.  When 
we  come  down  to  facts,  we  see  it  to  be,  not  a  mysterious, 
immutable,  unit)-,  but  a  collection  of  fluctuating,  divided, 
warring  individuals,  who  bring  into  it  loo  often  hearts 
and  hands  anything  but  pure.  Painful  as  it  is,  wc  must 
see  things  as  they  arc ;  and,  so  doing,  we  cannot  bat  be 
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struck  with  the  infinite  absurdity  of  ascribing  to  such  a 
church  mysterious  powers,  of  supposing  that  it  can  confer 
hoHness  on  its  members,  or  that  the  circumstance  of 
being  joined  to  it  is  of  the  least  moment  in  comparison 
with  [turity  of  heart  and  life. 

Purity  of  heart  and  life,  Christ's  spirit  of  love  towards 
God  and  man  ;  this  is  all  in  all.  This  the  only  essential 
thing.  The  church  is  important  only  as  it  ministers  to 
this  ;  and  e^'cry  church  which  so  ministers  is  a  good  one, 
no  matter  how,  when,  or  where  it  grew  up,  no  matter 
whether  it  worship  on  its  knees  or  on  its  feet,  or  whether 
its  ministers  are  ordained  by  pope,  bishop,  presbyter,  or 
people  \  these  are  secondary  things,  and  of  no  compara- 
tive moment.  The  church  which  Ofiens  on  heaven  is 
that,  and  that  only,  in  which  the  spirit  of  heaven  dwells. 
The  church  whose  worship  rises  to  God's  ear  is  that,  and 
that  only,  where  the  soul  ascends.  No  matter  whether 
it  be  gathered  in  cathedral  or  barn ;  whether  it  sit  in 
silence,  or  send  up  a  hymn ;  whether  the  minister 
speak  from  carefully  prepared  notes,  or  from  immediate, 
fer^'ent,  irrepressible  suggestion.  If  God  be  loved,  and 
Jesus  Christ  be  welcomed  to  the  soul,  and  his  instruc- 
tions be  meekly  and  wisely  heard,  and  the  solemn  pur- 
pose grow  up  to  do  all  duty  amidst  all  conflict,  sacrifice, 
and  temptation,  then  the  true  end  of  the  church  is 
answered.  "  This  is  no  other  than  the  house  of  God, 
the  gate  of  heaven." 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  that  all  churches  are 
of  equal  worth.  Some  undoubtedly  correspond  more 
than  others  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Christianity,  to 
the  simple  usages  of  the  primitive  disciples,  and  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature.  All  have  their  superstitions 
and  corruptions,  but  some  are  more  pure  than  the  rest; 
and  we  are  bound  lo  seek  that  which  is  purest,  which 
corresponds  most  to  the  Divine  will.  As  far  as  we  have 
power  to  select,  we  should  go  to  the  church  where  we 
shall  be  most  helped  to  become  devout,  disinterested, 
and  morally  strong.  Our  salvation,  however,  does  not 
depend  on  our  finding  the  best  church  on  earth,  for  this 
may  be  distant  or  unknown.  Amidst  diversities  of  ad- 
ministrations there  is  the  same  spirit.  In  all  religious 
societies  professing  Christ  as  their  Lord,  the  jjlainest, 
grandest  truths  of  religion  will  almost  certainly  be  taught, 
and  some  souls  may  he  found  touched  and  enlightened 
from  above.  This  is  a  plain,  undeniable  fact.  In  all 
sects,  various  as  they  arc,  good  and  holy  men  may  be 
found  ;  nor  can  we  tell  in  which  the  holiest  have  grown 
up.  The  church,  then,  answers  its  end  in  all ;  for  its 
only  end  is,  lo  minister  to  human  virtue.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  read  in  the  records  of  all  denominations  the  lives 
of  eminent  Christians  who  have  given  up  evcrj'thing  for 
their  religion,  who  have  been  faithful  unto  death,  who 
have  shed  around  them  the  sweet  light  and  fragrance  of 
Christian  hope  and  love.  We  cannot,  then,  well  choose 
amiss,  if  we  choose  the  church  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
best  represents  the  grand  ideas  of  Christ,  and  speaks 
most  powerfully  to  our  consciences  and  hearts.  This 
church,  however,  we  must  not  choose  for  our  brother. 
He  differs  from  us,  probably,  in  temperament,  in  his 
range  of  intellect,  or  in  the  impressions  which  education 
and  habit  have  given  him.  Perhaps  the  worship  which 
most  quickens  you  and  me  may  hardly  keep  our  neigh- 
bour awake.  He  must  be  approached  through  the  heart 
and  imagination  ;  we  through  the  reason.  What  to  him 
is  fervour  passes  with  us  for  noise.  What  to  him  is  an 
imposing  form  is  to  us  vain  show.     Condemn  him  not. 


If,  in  his  warmer  atmosphere,  he  builds  up  a  stronger 

faith  in  God  and  a  more  steadfast  choice  of  perfect  good- 
ness than  ourselves,  his  church  is  better  to  him  than 
ours  to  us. 

One  great  error  in  regard  to  churches  contributes  to 
the  false  estimate  of  them  as  essential  to  salvation.  We 
imagine  tliat  the  church,  the  minister,  the  worship  can 
do  something  for  us  mechanically  ;  that  there  are  certain 
mysterious  influences  in  what  we  call  a  holy  place,  which 
may  act  on  us  without  our  own  agency.  It  is  not  sa 
The  church  and  the  minister  can  do  little  for  us  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  must  do  for  ourselves,  and  nothing 
for  us  without  ourselves.  They  become  to  us  blessings 
through  our  own  activity.  Every  man  must  be  his  own 
priest.  It  is  his  own  action,  not  the  minister's  ;  it  is  the 
prayer  issuing  from  Iiis  own  heart,  not  from  another's  lips, 
which  aids  him  in  the  church.  The  church  does  him 
good  only  as  by  its  rites,  prayers,  hymns,  and  sermons  it 
wakes  up  his  spirit  to  think,  feel,  pray,  praise,  and  re- 
solve. The  church  is  a  help,  not  a  force.  It  acts  on  us 
by  rational  and  moral  means,  and  not  by  mystical  opera- 
tions. Its  influence  resembles  precisely  that  which  is 
exerted  out  of  church.  Its  efficiency  depends  chiefly  on 
the  clearness,  simplicity,  sincerity,  love,  and  zeal  with 
which  the  minister  speaks  to  our  understandings,  con- 
sciences, and  hearts,  just  as  in  common  life  we  are 
benefited  by  the  clearness  and  energy  with  which  our 
friends  set  before  us  what  is  good  and  pure.  The  church 
is  adapted  to  our  free,  moial  nature.  It  acts  on  us  as 
rational  and  responsible  beings,  and  serves  us  through 
our  own  etTiciency.  From  these  views  we  learn  that  the 
glory  of  the  church  does  not  lie  in  any  particular  govern- 
ment or  form,  but  in  the  wisdom  with  which  it  combines 
such  influences  as  are  fitted  to  awaken  and  purify  the  soul. 

Am  I  asked  to  state  more  particularly  what  these  in- 
fluences arc  to  which  the  church  owes  its  eflScacy  ?  I 
reply,  that  they  are  such  as  may  bo  found  in  all  churches, 
in  all  denominations.  I'he  first  is  the  character  of  the 
minister,  This  has  an  obvious,  immediate,  and  jjowcrful 
bearing  on  the  great  sj>iritual  puri>ose  of  the  church.  I 
say  his  character,  not  his  ordination.  Ordination  has  no 
end  but  to  introduce  into  the  sacred  oflice  men  qualified 
for  its  duties,  and  to  give  an  impression  of  its  importance. 
It  is  by  his  personal  endowments,  by  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  worth,  by  his  faithfulness  and  zeal, 
and  not  through  any  mysterious  ceremony  or  power,  that 
the  minister  enlightens  and  edifies  the  church.  What 
matters  it  how  he  is  ordained  or  set  ajjart,  if  he  give  him- 
self lo  his  work  in  the  fear  of  God  ?  What  matters  it 
who  has  laid  hands  on  him,  or  whether  he  stand  up  in 
surplice  or  drab  coat  ?  I  go  to  church  to  be  benefited, 
not  by  hands  or  coats,  but  by  the  action  of  an  enlightened 
and  holy  teacher  on  my  mind  and  heart ;  not  an  over- 
powering, irresistible  action,  but  such  as  becomes  effec- 
tual through  my  own  free  thought  and  will  I  go  to  be 
convinced  of  what  is  true,  and  to  be  warmed  with  love  of 
what  is  good  ;  and  he  who  thus  helps  me  is  a  true  minis- 
ter, no  matter  from  what  school,  consistory,  or  ecclesias- 
tical body  he  comes.  He  carries  his  commission  in  his 
soul.  Do  not  say  that  his  ministr>'  has  no  "  validity," 
because  Rome,  or  Geneva,  or  l^mbeth,  or  Andover,  or 
Princeton  has  not  laid  hands  on  him.  Wliat  \  Has  he 
not  opened  my  eyes  to  see,  and  roused  my  conscience  to 
reprove  ?  As  I  have  heard  him,  has  not  my  heart  burned 
within  me,  and  have  I  not  silently  given  myself  to  God 
with  new  humility  and  love  ?    Have  I  not  l3een  pierced 
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by  his  warnings,  and  softened  by  his  looks  and  tones  of 
love  ?  Has  he  not  taught  and  helped  me  to  deny  myself, 
to  conquer  ihc  world,  to  do  good  to  a  fo€?  Has  he  done 
this,  and  yet  has  his  ministr)'  no  "validity?''  What  other 
validity  can  there  be  than  this?  If  a  generous  friend  gives 
me  water  to  drink  when  I  am  parched  with  thirst,  and  I 
drink  and  am  refreshed,  will  it  do  to  tell  me  that  because 
he  did  not  b\iy  the  cup  at  a  certain  licerised  shop,  or 
draw  the  water  at  a  certain  antiquated  cistern,  therefore 
his  act  of  kindness  is  "  invalid,"  and  I  am  as  thirsty  and 
weak  as  I  was  before?  What  more  can  a  minister  with 
mitre  or  tiara  do  than  help  me,  by  wise  and  touching 
manifestations  of  God's  truth,  to  become  a  holier,  nobler 
man  ?  If  my  soul  he  made  alive,  no  matter  who  ministers 
to  me;  and  if  not»  ihc  ordinances  of  the  cliurch,  whether 
high  or  low,  orthodox  or  heretical,  arc  of  no  validity  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  diseased  man  who  is  re- 
stored to  health  cares  little  whether  his  physician  wear 
wig  or  cowl,  or  receive  his  diploma  from  Paris  or  London  ; 
and  so  to  the  regenerate  man  it  is  of  little  moment  where 
or  by  what  processes  he  became  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit 

According  to  these  views,  a  minister  deriving  power 
from  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  worth  is  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  a  Hue  and  quickening  church. 
Such  a  man  will  gather  a  true  church  round  him  ;  and  we 
here  learn  that  a  Christian  community  is  bound  to  do  what 
may  aid,  and  to  abstain  from  what  may  impair,  the  virtue. 
nobleness,  spiritual  energy  of  its  minister.  It  should 
especially  leave  him  free,  should  wish  him  to  wear  no 
restraints  but  those  of  a  sense  of  duty.  His  oftire  is,  to 
utter  Ciod  s  truth  according  to  his  a]i|)rchension  of  it,  and 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  utter  it  honestly,  simply. 
He  must  follow  his  own  conscience,  and  no  other.  How 
ciin  he  rebuke  prevalent  error  without  an  unawed  spirit  ? 
Belter  that  he  should  huld  his  ])eace  than  not  speak  from 
his  own  soul.  Better  that  the  pulpit  be  prostrated  than 
its  freedom  be  taken  away.  The  doctrine  of  *^  instruc- 
tions "  in  politics  is  of  very  doubtful  expediency  ;  but 
that  instructions  should  issue  from  the  congregation  to 
the  minister  we  all  with  one  voice  pronounce  wrong.  The 
religious  teacher  compelled  to  stifle  his  convictions  grows 
useless  to  his  people,  is  shorn  of  his  strength,  loses  self- 
respect,  shrinks  before  his  own  conscience,  and  owes  it  to 
himself  to  refrain  from  teaching.  If  he  he  honest,  u|> 
right,  and  pure,  worthy  of  trust,  worthy  of  being  a 
minister,  he  has  a  right  to  freedom  ;  and  when  he  uses  it 
conscientiously,  though  he  may  err  in  judgment^  and  may 
give  pain  to  judicious  hearers,  he  has  still  a  right  to 
respecL  I'here  are,  indeed,  few  religious  societies  which 
would  knowingly  make  the  miniiiter  a  slave.  Many  err 
on  the  side  of  submission,  and  receive  his  doctrines  with 
blind,  unquestioning  faith.  Still  the  members  of  a  con- 
gregation, conscious  of  holding  the  support  of  their 
teacher  in  their  hands,  arc  apt  to  expect  a  cautious  tender- 
ness towards  their  known  prejudires  or  judgments,  which, 
though  not  regarded  as  servility,  is  very  hostile  to  that 
firm,  bold  utterance  of  truth,  on  which  the  success  oi  his 
ministry  chiefly  depends. 

I  have  mentioned  the  first  condition  of  the  most  useful 
church  ;  it  is  the  high  character  of  its  minister.  'Ihc 
Kcccmd  is  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual  character  of  its 
members.  This,  like  the  fonncr,  is,  from  the  very  prin- 
ciples  of  human  nature,  fitted  to  purify  and  save.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Christ  that  a  quickening  power  should  be 
exerted  in  a  church,  not  by  the  minister  alone,  but  also 


by  the  members  on  one  another.  Accordingly  we  read  of 
the  "working  of  every  part,  every  joint,"  in  his  spiritual 
body.  V<Q  come  together  in  our  places  of  worship  that 
heart  may  act  on  heart ;  that  in  the  midst  of  the  devout 
a  more  fer\'ent  flame  of  piety  may  be  kindled  in  our  own 
breasts ;  that  we  may  hear  God's  word  more  eagerly  by 
knowing  that  it  is  drunk  in  by  thirsty  spirits  around  us  ; 
that  our  own  purpose  of  obedience  may  be  confirmed  by 
the  consciousness  that  a  holy  energy  of  will  is  unfolding 
itself  in  our  neighbours.  To  this  sympathy  the  churcl 
is  dedicated ;  and  in  this  its  highest  influence  is  some- 
limes  found.  To  myself,  the  most  effectual  church  is  that 
in  which  I  see  the  signs  of  Christian  affection  in  those 
around  mc,  in  which  warm  hearts  are  beating  on  e\'ery 
side,  in  which  a  deep  stillness  speaks  of  the  absorbed 
soul,  in  which  I  recognise  fellow-beings  who  in  common 
life  have  impressed  me  with  their  piety.  One  look  from 
a  beaming  countenance,  one  tone  in  singing  from  a  deeply 
moved  heart,  jierhaps  aids  me  more  than  the  sermon. 
When  nothing  is  said,  I  feel  it  good  to  be  among  the 
devout ;  and  I  wonder  not  that  the  Quakers  in  some  of 
their  still  meetings  profess  to  hold  the  most  intimate 
union,  not  only  with  God,  but  with  each  other.  It  is  not 
with  the  voice  only  that  man  communicates  with  man. 
Nothing  is  so  eloquent  as  the  deep  silence  of  a  crow^d- 
A  sigh,  a  low  breathing,  sometimes  pours  into  us  our 
neighbour's  soul  more  than  a  volume  of  words.  There  is 
a  communication  more  subtle  than  freemasonry  between 
those  who  feel  alike.  How  contagious  is  holy  feeling! 
On  the  other  hand,  how  freezing,  how  palsying  is  the 
gathering  of  a  multitude  who  feel  nothing,  who  come  to 
God's  house  without  reverence,  without  love,  who  gaze 
around  on  each  other  as  if  they  were  a.sscmbled  at  a  show, 
whose  restlessness  keei)S  up  a  slightly  disturbing  sound, 
whose  countenances  reveal  no  collectedness,  no  earnest- 
ness, but  a  frivolous  or  absent  mind  !  The  very  sanctity 
of  the  place  makes  this  indifference  more  chilling.  One 
of  the  coldest  spots  on  earth  is  a  church  without  devo- 
tion. What  is  it  to  me  that  a  costly  temple  is  set  apart 
by  ever  so  many  rites,  for  God's  ser\nce,  that  priests  who 
trace  their  lineage  to  apostles  have  consecrated  it,  if  I 
find  it  thronged  by  the  worldly  and  undevout  ?  Tliis  is 
no  church  to  mc.  I  go  to  meet,  not  human  bodies,  but 
souls  ;  and  if  I  find  them  in  an  upper  room  like  thai 
where  the  first  disciples  met,  or  in  a  shed,  or  in  a  si  r 
there  I  find  a  church.  There  is  the  true  altar,  the  >a  ■ 
incense,  the  accepted  priest  These  all  I  find  in  sanctified 
souls. 

True  Christians  give  a  sanctifying  power,  a  glor>'  to  the 
place  of  worshijj  where  they  come  together.     In  thctn 
Christ  is  present  and  manifested  in  a  far  higher  sense  than 
if  he  were  revealed  to  the  bodily  eye.     We  are  apt,  in 
deed,  to  think  diilerently.     Were  there  a  place  of  worshiii 
in  which  a  glory  like  that  which  clothed   Jesus  on  the 
Mount  of  Transliguration  were  to  shine  forth,  how  should 
we  throng  to  it  as  the  chosen  spot  on  earth  !  how  should 
we  honour  this  as  eminently  his  church  !     But  there  is  x 
more  glorious  presence  of  Christ  than  this.      It   is  Christ 
formed   in   the   souls   of  his   disciples.     Christ's  bodily 
presence  does  not  nuke  a  church.     He  was  thus,  prevent 
in  the  thronged  streets  of  Jerusalem,  present  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  temples  ;  but  these  were  not  churches.      It  a 
the  presence  of  his  spirit,  truth,  Ukeness,  divine  low  ia 
the  souls  of  men,  which  attracts  and  unites  them  imo  crc 
living  body.     Su[)pcse  that  we  meet  together  in  a  place 
consecrated  by  all  manner  of  forms,  but  that   nothinc  nl 
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Christ's  spirit  dwells  in  us.  With  aM  its  forms,  it  is  a 
synagogue  of  Satan,  not  a  church  of  Jesus.  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  only  church  bond. 
The  Catholics,  to  give  them  a  feeling  of  the  present 
Saviour,  adorn  their  temples  with  paintings  representing 
him  in  the  most  affecting  scenes  of  his  life  and  death  ; 
and  had  worship  never  been  directed  to  these,  I  should 
not  object  to  them.  But  there  is  a  far  higher  likeness  to 
Christ  than  the  artist  ever  drew  or  chiselled.  It  exists  in 
the  heart  of  his  true  disciple.  Tlie  true  disciple  suri)asses 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angclo.  The  latter  have  given  us 
Christ's  countenance  from  fancy,  and,  at  best,  having  little 
likeness  to  the  iiiild  beauty  and  majestic  form  which 
moved  through  Judea,  Bui  the  disciple  who  sincerely 
conforms  himself  to  the  disinterestedness,  and  purity,  and 
filial  worship,  and  all-sacrificing  love  of  Christ,  gives  us 
no  fancied  re[)Tesentation,  but  the  true,  divine  lineaments 
of  his  soul,  the  very  spirit  which  beamed  in  his  face, 
which  si)oke  in  his  voice,  which  attested  his  glory  as  ihe 
Son  of  God.  The  truest  church  is  that  which  has  in  the 
highest  degree  this  spiritual  presence  of  our  l^ord,  this 
revelation  of  Jesus  in  his  followers.  This  is  the  church 
in  which  we  shall  find  the  greatest  aid  to  our  virtue  which 
outward  irvstitulion  can  afford  us. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  two  chief  elements  of  a 
living  and  effectual  church ;  a  pure,  noble-minded 
minister,  and  faithful  followers  of  Christ.  In  the  pre 
ceding  remarks  I  have  had  chiefly  in  view  particular 
churches,  organised  according  to  some  particular  forms ; 
and  I  have  maintained  that  these  are  important  only  a.s 
ministering  to  Christian  holiness  or  virtue.  There  is, 
however,  a  grander  church,,  to  which  I  now  ask  your 
attention  ;  and  the  consideration  of  this  will  peculiarly 
confirm  the  lesson  on  which  I  am  insisUng,  namely,  that 
there  is  but  one  essential  thing,  true  holiness,  or  disin- 
terested love  to  God  and  man.  There  is  a  grander 
church  than  all  particular  ones,  however  extensive ;  the 
Church  Catholic  or  Universal,  spread  over  all  lands,  and 
one  with  the  church  in  heaven.  That  all  Christ's  followers 
fonn  one  body,  one  fold,  is  taught  in  various  passages  in 
the  New  Testament.  You  remember  the  earnestness  of 
his  last  prayer,  **  that  they  might  all  be  One,  as  he  and  his 
Father  are  one."  Into  this  church  all  who  partake  the 
spirit  of  Christ  are  admitted.  It  asks  not  who  has  baptised 
us  ;  whose  passport  we  carry  ;  what  badge  we  wear.  If 
*'  baptised  by  the  Holy  Ghosi,"  its  wide  gates  are  opened 
to  us.  Within  this  church  are  joined  those  whom  diflcreni 
names  have  severed,  or  still  sever.  We  hear  nothing  of 
Greek,  Roman,  English  churches,  but  of  Christ's  church 
only.  My  friends,  this  is  not  an  imaginary  union.  The 
Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  it,  do  not  talk  rhetorically,  but 
utter  the  soberest  truth.  All  sincere  partakers  of  Christian 
virtue  are  essentially  one.  In  the  spirit  which  pervades 
them  dwells  a  uniting  power  found  in  no  other  lia 
Though  separated  by  oceans,  they  have  sympathies  strong 
and  indissolublev  Accordingly,  the  clear,  strong  utterance 
of  one  gifted,  inspired  Christian,  flies  through  the  earth, 
ft  touches  kindred  cords  in  another  hemisphere.  The 
word  of  such  a  man  as  Fenelon,  for  instance,  finds  its 
way  into  the  souls  of  scattered  millions.  Are  not  he  and 
they  of  one  church  ?  I  thrill  with  joy  at  the  name  of 
holy  men  who  lived  ages  ago.  Ages  do  not  divide  us.  I 
venerate  them  more  for  their  anticjuily.  Are  we  not  one 
body?  Is  not  this  union  something  real?  It  is  not  men's 
coming  together  into  one  building  which  makes  a  church. 
Suppose  that  in  a  place  of  worship  I  sit  so  near  a  fellow- 


creature  as  to  touch  him,  but  that  there  is  no  common 
feeling  between  us,  that  the  truth  which  moves  me  he 
inwardly  smiles  at  as  a  dream  of  fancy,  that  the  disin- 
terestedness which  I  honour  he  calls  weakness  or  wild 
enthusiasm.     How  far  a[)art  are  we,   though  visibly 
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near!  We  belong  to  different  worlds.  How  much  neartr 
am  I  to  some  pure,  generous  spirit  in  another  continent 
whose  word  has  penetrated  my  heart,  whose  virtues  have 
kindled  me  to  emulation,  whose  pure  thoughts  are  passing 
through  my  mind  whilst  I  sit  in  the  house  of  prayer ! 
With  which  of  these  two  have  I  church  union? 

Do  not  tell  me  that  I  surrender  myself  to  a  fiction  of 
imagination,  when  I  say  that  distant  Christians,  that  all 
Christians  and  myself,  form  one  body,  one  church,  ju^t 
as  far  as  a  common  love  and  piety  possess  our  hearts. 
Nothing  is  more  real  than  this  spiritual  union.  There  ts 
one  grand,  all-eomprehending  church  ;  and  if  I  am  a 
Christian,  I  belong  to  it,  and  no  man  can  shut  me  out  uf 
it.  You  may  exclude  me  from  your  Roman  church,  your 
Episcopal  church,  and  your  Calvinistic  ciuirch,  on 
account  of  supposed  defects  in  my  creed  or  my  sect,  and 
1  am  content  to  be  excluded.  Hut  I  will  not  be  severed 
from  the  great  body  of  Christ.  Who  shall  sunder  mc 
from  such  men  as  Fenelon,  and  Pascal,  and  Borronuc*. 
from  Archbishop  Leighton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  John 
Howard?  Who  can  rupture  the  spiritual  bond  betvvuun 
these  men  and  myself?  Do  I  not  hold  them  dear? 
Docs  not  their  spirit,  flowing  out  through  their  writings 
and  lives,  penetrate  my  soul  ?  Are  they  not  a  portion  of 
my  being?  Am  I  not  a  different  man  from  what  I  should 
have  been,  had  not  these  and  other  like  spirits  acted  on 
mine  ?  And  is  it  in  the  power  of  synod,  or  conclave,  or 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  combinations  on  earth,  to  part  me 
from  ihem  ?  I  am  bound  to  them  by  thought  and 
affection  ;  and  can  these  be  suppressed  by  the  bull  of  a 
pope  or  the  excommunication  of  a  council  ?  I'he  soul 
breaks  scornfully  these  barriers,  these  webs  of  spiders, 
and  joins  itself  to  the  great  and  good  ;  and  if  it  possess 
their  spirit,  will  the  great  and  good,  living  or  dead,  cast  it 
off  because  it  has  not  enrolled  itself  in  this  or  another 
sect?  A  pure  mind  is  free  of  the  universe,  and  belongs 
to  the  church,  the  family  of  the  [lure,  in  ail  worlds. 
Virtue  is  no  local  thing.  It  is  not  honourable  because 
born  in  this  community  or  that,  but  for  its  own  inde- 
pendent, everlasting  beauty.  This  is  the  bond  of  th;; 
universal  church.  No  man  can  be  excommunicated  from 
it  but  by  himself,  by  the  death  of  goodness  in  his  own 
breast.  All  sentences  of  exclusion  are  vain,  if  he  do  not 
dissolve  the  tie  of  purity  which  binds  him  to  all  holy  souls. 

I  honour  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  one  account; 
it  clings  to  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Church,  though  it  has 
mutilated  and  degraded  it.  The  word  ('atholic  means 
universal.  Would  lo  God  that  the  church  which  has 
usurped  the  name  had  understood  the  reality:  Still, 
Romanism  has  done  something  to  give  to  its  members 
the  idea  of  their  connection  with  that  vast  spiritual  com- 
munity, or  church,  which  has  existed  m  all  times  and 
spread  over  all  lands.  It  guards  the  memory  of  great 
and  holy  men  who  in  ail  ages  have  toiled  and  suffered  for 
reUgkon,  asserts  the  honours  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith, 
enshrines  them  in  heaven  as  beautiful  saints,  converts 
their  legends  into  |)opular  literature,  appoints  days  for  the 
celebration  of  their  virtues,  and  reveals  them  almost  as 
living  to  the  eye  by  the  pictures  in  which  genius  has 
immortalised  their  deeds.  In  doing  this  Rome  has 
fallen,  indeed,  into  error.     She  has  fabricated  exploits  for 
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these  spiritual  persons,  and  exalted  them  into  objects  of 
■worship.     But  she  has  also  done  good.     She  has  given  to 
her  members  the  feeling  of  intimate  relation  to  the  holiest 
and  noblest  men  in  all  preceding  ages.     An  interesting 
and  often  a  sanctifying  tie  connects  the  present  Roman 
Catholic  with  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  a  host  of  men 
whose  eminent  piety  and  genius  and  learning  have  won 
for  them  an  immortality  of  fame.     It  is  no  mean  ser\ice 
thus  to  enlarge  men's  ideas  and  affections,  to  awaken 
their  veneration  for  departed  greatness,  to  teach  them 
their  connection  with  the  grandest  spirits  of  all  times.     It 
was  this  feature  of  Catholicism  which  most  interested  me 
in  visiting  Catholic  countries.     The  services  at  the  altar 
did  not  move,  but  rather  pained  me.      Rut  when  I  cast 
my  eyes  on  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  which  placed  before 
me   the  holy  men  of  de|)arted  ages,   now  absorbed  in 
devotion  and  lost  in  rapture,  now  enduring  with  meek 
courage  and  celestial  hope  the  agonies  of  a  painful  death 
in  defence  of  the  truth,  1  was  touched,  and  I  hope  made 
better.    The  voice  of  the  officiating  priest  I  did  not  hear; 
but  these  sainted  dead  spoke  to  my  heart,  and  I  was 
sometimes  led  lo  feel  as  if  an  hour  on  Sunday  spent  in 
this  communion  were  as  useful  to  me  as  if  it  had  been 
spent  in  a  Protestant  church.     These  saints  never  rose  to 
my  thoughts  as    Roman  Catholics.     I  never  connected 
them   with    any  particular   church.     They  were   to   me 
living,  venerable  witnesses   to   Christ,   to   the  ix)wer  of 
religion,  to  the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul.     1  saw  what 
men  might  suffer  for  the  truth,  how  they  could  rise  above 
themselves,  how  real  might  become  the  ideas  of  God  and 
a  higher  hfe.     I'his  inward  reverence  for  the  departed 
good  helped  me  to  feel  myself  a  member  of  the  church 
universal.     I  wanted  no  po]}e  or  priest  to  establish  my 
unity  with  them.     My  own  heart  was  witness  enough  to  a 
spiritual  fellowship.     Is  it  not  lo  be  desired  that  all  our 
churches  should  have  ser>'ices  to  teach  us  our  union  with 
Christ's  whole  body?     >Vould  not  this  break  our  sectarian 
chains,  and  awaken  reverence  for  Christ's  spirit,  for  true 
goodness,  under  every  name  and  fonn?     It  is  not  enough 
to  feel  that  we  are  members  of  this  or  that  narrow  com 
munion.     Christianity  is  universal  sympathy  and  love.     I 
do  not  recommend   that  our  churches  should  be  lined 
with   pictures  of  saints.     This  usage  must  come  in,  if  it 
come  at  all,  not  by  recommendation,   but   by  gradual 
change  of  tastes  and  feelings.     Hut  why  may  not  the 
pulpit  be  used  occasionally  to  give  us  the  lives  and  virtues 
of  eminent  disciples  in  former  ages?     It  is  customary  to 
deliver  sermons  on  the  history  of  Peter,  John,  Paul,  and 
of  Abraham,  and  Elijah,  and  other  worthies  of  the  Old 
Testament ;    and   this  we  do  because  their  names  are 
written  in  the  Hihle.     But  goodness  owes  nothing  lo  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  recorded  in  a  sacred  book,  nor 
loses  its  claim  to  grateful,  reverent   commemoration  be- 
cause not  bla/orcd  there.     Moral  greatness  did  not  die 
out  with  the  a|)ostles.     Their  lives  were  reported  for  this, 
among  other  ends,  that  their  virtues  might  be  propagated 
to  future  times,  and  that  men  might  spring  up  as  worthy 
a  place  among   the  canonised  as  themselves.     What  I 
wish  is,  that  we  should  learn  to  regard  ourselves  as  mem- 
bers of  a  vast  spiritual  community,  as  joint-heirs  and 
fetlc)w-worship|H.'rs  with  the  goodly  company  of  Christian 
heroes  who  have  gone  before  us,  instead  of  immuring 
our%e)ves  in  particular  churches.     Our  nature  delights  in 
this  consciousness  of  vast  connection.     This    tendency 
manifests  itself  in  the  patriotic  sentiment,  and    in  the 
jxissionate  clinging  of  men  to  a  great  religious  denomina- 


tion. Its  true  and  noblest  gratification  is  found  in  the 
deep  feeling  of  a  vital,  everlasting  connection  with  the 
universal  church,  with  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
holy  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  This  church  we  shall  never 
make  a  substitute  for  virtue. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  My 
great  objection  to  this  communion  is,  that  it  has  falle 
peculiarly  into  the  error  which  I  am  labouring  to  expose 
in  this  discourse,  that  it  has  attached  idolatrous  impor 
tance  to  the  institution  of  the  Church,  that  it  virtually 
exalts  this  above  Christ's  spirit,  above  inward  sanctity. 
Its  other  errors  are  of  inferior  importance.  It  does  not 
offend  me  that  the  Romanist  maintains  that  a  piece  of 
bread,  a  wafer,  over  which  a  priest  has  pronounced  some 
magical  words,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  1 
learn,  indeed,  in  this  error,  an  humbling  lesson  of  human 
credulhy,  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason  :  but  I  see 
nothing  in  il  which  strikes  at  the  essential  principles  of 
religion.  When,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  goes 
fartlier,  and  tells  me  that  God  looks  with  abhorrence  on 
all  who  will  not  see  iiUhe  consecrated  wafer  Christ*s  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  when  he  makes  the  reception  of  this 
from  the  hands  of  a  consecrated  priest  the  door  into 
Christ's  fold,  then  I  am  shocked  by  the  dishonour  he 
casts  on  God  and  virtue,  by  his  debasing  conceptions 
of  our  moral  nature  and  of  the  Divine,  and  by  his  cruel 
disruption  of  the  ties  of  human  and  Christian  brother- 
hood. How  sad  and  strange  that  a  man  educated  under 
Christianity  should  place  religion  in  a  church-connection, 
in  church-rites,  should  shut  from  God's  family  the  wisest 
and  the  best  because  they  conscientiously  abstain  from 
certain  outward  ordinances  !  Is  not  holiness  of  heart  and 
life  dear  to  (iod  for  its  own  sake,  dear  to  Him  without  the 
manipulations  of  a  priest,  without  the  agency  of  a  conse- 
crated wafer  ?  The  grand  error  of  Roman  Catholicism  is 
its  narrow  church-spirit,  its  blind  sectarianism,  its  ex- 
clusion of  virtuous,  pious  men  from  God's  favour  because 
they  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  pray  according  to  certain  pre^ 
scribed  rites.  Romanism  has  to  learn  that  nothing  but 
the  inward  life  is  great  and  good  in  the  sight  of  the 
Omniscient,  and  that  all  who  cherish  this  are  members  of 
Christ's  body.  Romanism  is  anything  but  what  it  boasts 
to  be,  the  Universal  Church.  I  am  too  much  a  Catholic 
to  enlist  under  its  banner. 

I  belong  to  the  Universal  Church  ;  nothing  shall  scpci- 
rale  me  from  il.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  am  no 
enemy  to  particular  churches.  In  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  it  is  i)erhaps  best  that  those  who  agree  in  theological 
opinions  should  worship  together  ;  and  I  do  not  object  Xu 
the  union  of  several  such  churches  in  one  denomination, 
provided  that  a//  sectarian  and  narrow  feeling  be  con 
scientiousty  and  scrupulously  resisted.  I  look  on  ihc 
various  churches  of  Christendom  with  no  feelings  of 
enmity.  I  have  expressed  my  abhorrence  of  the  sectarian 
spirit  of  Rome  ;  but  in  thai,  as  in  all  other  churches,  indi 
viduals  are  better  than  their  creed  ;  and,  amidst  gross 
error  and  the  inculcation  of  a  narrow  spirit,  noble  virtues 
spring  up,  and  emiixenl  Christians  are  formed.  It  is  one 
sign  of  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  goodness,  that  il 
grows  good  under  a  thousand  bad  influences.  The 
Romish  Church  is  illustrated  by  great  names.  Her 
gloomy  convents  have  often  been  brightened  by  ferAenl 
love  to  God  and  man.  Her  Sl  Louis,  and  Frfn^Ion,  and 
Massillon,  and  Cheverus ;  her  missionaries,  who  hx\x 
carried  Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  her  sister* 
of  charily,  who  have  carried  relief  and  solace  to  the  most 
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hopeless  want  and  pain  ;  do  not  these  teach  us  that  in  the 
Romish  Churrh  the  Spirit  of  Clod  has  found  a  home? 
How  much,  too,  have  other  churches  to  boast !  In  the 
English  Church  we  meet  the  names  of  Latimer,  Hooker, 
Barrow,  Leighton,  Berkeley,  and  Heber;  in  the  Dissenting 
Calvinislic  church,  Baxter,  Howe,  Watts,  Doddridye, 
and  Robert  Hall  ;  among  the  Quakers,  George  I'ox, 
William  Fenn,  Robert  Barclay,  and  our  own  Anthony 
Bene?ct,  and  John  Woolman  ;  in  the  Ami-triniiarian 
church,  John  Milton,  John  Locke,  Samuel  Clarke,  Price, 
and  Hriestley.  To  repeat  these  names  does  the  heart 
good.  They  breathe  a  fragrance  through  the  common 
air.  They  lift  up  the  whole  race  to  which  they  belonged. 
With  the  churches  of  which  they  were  pillars  or  chief 
ornaments  I  have  many  sympathies;  nor  do  I  condemn 
the  union  oi  ourselves  to  these  or  any  other  churches 
whose  doctrines  we  approve,  provided  that  we  do  it  with- 
out severing  ourselves  in  the  least  from  the  universal 
church.  On  this  point  we  cannot  be  too  earnest.  We 
must  shun  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  as  from  hell. 
We  must  shudder  at  the  thought  of  shutting  up  God  in 
any  denomination.  We  must  think  no  man  the  better  for 
belonging  to  our  communion ;  no  man  the  worse  for 
belonging  to  another.  We  must  look  with  undiminished 
joy  on  goodness,  though  it  shine  forth  from  the  most 
adverse  sect.  Christ's  s])irit  must  be  equally  dear  and 
honoured,  no  matter  where  manifested.  To  confine  God's 
love  or  his  good  Spirit  to  any  party,  sect,  or  name  is  tu 
sin  against  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
to  break  that  living  bond  with  Christ's  universal  church 
M-hich  is  one  of  our  chief  helps  to  j>erfcctiorL 

I  liave  now  given  what  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
views  in  relation  to  the  church  ;  and  in  doing  this  I  have 
not  quoted  much  from  Scrii)turc,  because  quotations 
cannot  be  given  fully  on  this  or  on  any  controverted  point 
in  the  compass  of  a  discourse.  I  have  r-elied  on  what  is 
vastly  more  important,  on  the  general  strain  and  lone  of 
Scripture,  on  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  on  the 
sum  nnd  substance  of  Christ's  teachings,  which  is  plainly 
this,  that  inward  holiness,  or  goodness,  or  disinterested 
love,  is  all  in  all  I  also  want  time  to  consider  at  large 
the  arguments  or  modes  of  reasoning  by  which  this  or 
that  church  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only  true  church,  and  by 
which  the  necessity  of  entering  it  is  IhuuglU  to  be  proved 
1  cannot,  however,  abstain  from  offering  a  few  remarks  on 
these. 

The  principal  arguments  on  which  exclusive  churches 
rest  their  claims  arc  drawn  from  Christian  history  and 
literature,  in  other  words,  from  the  records  of  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  our  fiiith,  and  from  the  wTitings  of  the  early 
Fathers.  These  arguments,  1  think,  may  be  disposed  of 
by  a  single  remark,  that  they  cannot  be  comprehended  or 
weighed  f)y  the  mass  of  Christians.  How  very,  very  few 
in  our  congregations  can  enter  into  the  critical  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  or  wade  through  the  folios  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  !  Now,  if  it  were  necessar)-  to 
join  a  jxirticular  church  in  order  to  receive  the  blessings 
of  Christianity,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  discovery 
of  this  church  should  require  a  learning  plainly  denied 
to  the  mass  of  human  beings?  Would  not  this  church 
shine  out  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun?  Would  it  be 
hidden  in  the  imperfect  records  of  distant  ages,  or  in  the 
voluminous  writings  of  a  body  of  ancient  authors  more 
remarkable  for  rhetoric  than  for  soundness  of  judgment  ? 
The  learned  cannot  agree  about  these  authorities.  How 
oin  the  great   multitudes  of  believers    interpret   them  ? 


Would  not  the  Scriptures  guide  us  by  simple,  sure  rules 
to  the  only  true  church,  if  to  miss  it  were  death  ?  To  my 
own  mind  this  argument  has  a  force  akin  to  demonstration. 

I  pass  to  another  method  of  defending  the  claims  which 
one  or  another  church  sets  up  to  exclusive  acceptance 
with  God.  It  is  an  unwarrantable  straining  of  the  figura- 
tive language  of  Scripture.  Because  the  church  is  spoken 
of  as  one  body,  vine,  or  temple,  theologians  have  argued 
that  it  is  one  outward  organisation,  to  which  all  men  must 
be  joined.  But  a  doctrine  built  on  metaphor  is  worth 
little.  Every  kind  of  absurdity  may  find  a  sanction  in 
figures  of  speech,  explained  by  lame,  prosaic,  cold-hearted 
commentators.  The  beautiful  forms  of  speech  to  which 
I  have  referred  were  intended  to  express  the  peculiarly 
close  and  tender  unions  which  necessarily  subsist  among 
all  the  enlightened  and  sincere  disciples  of  such  a 
religion  as  Christ's,  a  religion  whose  soul,  essence,  and 
breath  of  life  is  love,  which  reveals  to  us  in  Jesus  the 
perfection  of  philanthropy,  and  which  calls  to  us  to 
drink  spiritually  of  that  blood  of  self-sacrifice  which  was 
shed  for  the  whole  human  race.  How  infinitely  exalted 
is  the  union  of  minds  and  hearts  formed  by  such  a  religion 
above  any  outward  connection  established  by  rites  and 
forms  !  Yet  the  latter  has  been  seized  on  by  the  earthly 
understanding  as  the  chief  meaning  of  Scripture,  and 
magnified  into  su]>reme  importance.  Has  not  Paul  taught 
us  tliat  there  is  but  one  perfect  bond,  Love  ?  *  Has  not 
Christ  l.'Kight  us  that  the  seal  set  on  his  disciples,  by 
which  all  men  are  to  know  them,  is  Love?  t  Is  not  this 
the  badge  of  the  true  church,  the  life  of  the  true  body  of 
Christ  ?  And  is  not  every  disciple,  of  every  name  and 
form,  wlio  is  inspired  with  this,  embraced  indissolubly  in 
the  Christian  union  ? 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  maintain  the  neces- 
sity of  connection  with  what  they  call  "  the  true  church," 
that  God  has  a  right  to  dispense  his  blessings  through 
what  channels  or  on  what  terms  he  pleases  ;  that,  if  He 
sees  fit  to  communic^ite  his  Holy  Spirit  through  a  certain 
priesthood  or  certain  ordinances,  we  are  bound  to  seek 
the  gift  in  his  appointed  way  ;  and  that,  having  actually 
chosen  this  method  of  imparting  it.  He  may  justly  with- 
hold it  from  those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  his 
appointment.  T  reply,  that  the  right  of  the  Infinite 
Father  to  bestow  his  blessings  in  such  ways  as  to  his  in- 
finite wisdom  and  love  may  seem  best,  no  man  can  be  so 
irreverent  as  to  deny.  But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  He  will  adopt  such  methods  or  conditions  as  will 
seem  to  accord  with  his  perfection  ?  And  ought  we  not 
to  distrust  such  as  seem  to  dishonour  him  ?  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  I  were  told  that  the  Infinite  Fatlier  had 
decreed  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  such  as  should  bathe 
freely  in  the  sea.  Ought  I  not  to  require  the  most  plain, 
undeniable  proofs  of  a  purpose  apparently  .so  unworthy  of 
his  majesty  and  goodness,  before  yielding  obedience  to  it  ? 
The  presumption  agaiast  it  is  exceedingly  strong.  Thai 
the  Infinite  Father,  who  is  ever  present  to  the  human 
soul,  to  whom  it  is  unspeakably  dear,  who  has  created  it 
for  communion  with  Himself,  ivho  desires  and  delights  to 
impart  to  it  his  grace,  that  He  should  ordain  sea-bathing 
as  a  condition  or  means  of  spiritual  communication,  is  so 
improbable,  that  I  must  insist  on  the  strongest  tesumony 
to  its  truth.  Now,  I  meet  precisely  this  difficulty  in  the 
doctrine  that  God  bestows  his  Holy  Spirit  on  those  who 
receive  bread  and  wine,  or  flesh  and  blood,  or  a  form 
of  benediction  or  baptism,  or  any  other  outward  minis- 
•  Colossiaris  iij.  14.  +  John  xiii.  35. 
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tmlion,  from  the  hands  or  lifw  of  certain  pri\*neged 
ininLslcrs  or  priests.  It  is  the  most  glorious  act  and 
manifestation  of  God's  power  and  love  to  impart  en- 
lightening, quickening,  purifying  influences  to  the  immortal 
soul.  To  imagine  that  these  descend  in  connection  with 
certain  words,  signs,  or  outward  rites,  administered  by  a 
frail  fellow- creature,  and  arc  withheld  or  abridged  in  the 
absence  of  such  rites,  seems,  at  first,  an  insult  to  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness;  seems  to  bring  down  his  pure,  infmite 
throne,  to  set  arbitrary  limits  to  his  highest  agency,  and 
to  assimilate  his  worship  to  that  of  false  gods.  The 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  "  Clod  giveth  grace  to  the  hum- 
ble ; "  that  '*  he  giveth  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him."  This  is  the  great  law  of  Divine  communications  ; 
and  we  can  see  its  wisdom,  because  the  mind  which 
liungers  for  Di\ine  assistances  is  most  prepared  to  use 
them  aright  And  can  we  really  believe  that  the  prayers 
and  aspirations  of  a  penitent,  thirsting  soul,  need  to  be 
v^onded  by  the  outward  offices  of  a  minister  or  priest? 
or  that  for  want  of  these  they  find  less  easy  entrance  into 
the  ear  of  the  ever-present,  all-loving  Father?  My  mind 
recoils  from  this  doctrine  as  dishonourable  to  God,  and  I 
ought  not  to  receive  it  without  clear  proofs.  I  want 
something  more  than  metaphors,  or  analogies,  or  logical 
inferences.  I  want  some  express  Divine  testimony.  And 
where  is  it  given  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  thousands  and 
millions  of  Christians,  whose  lives  and  deaths  have  borne 
witness  to  their  faith,  have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  anywhere  else  ?  And  can  we  believe  that 
the  spiritual  communication  of  such  men  with  theDi>4nity 
l^as  been  forfeited  or  impaired,  because  they  have 
abstained  from  rites  which  in  their  consciences  they 
lould  not  recognise  as  of  Divine  appointment  ?  That  so 
irrational  and  extravagant  a  doctrine  should  enter  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  has  the  capacity  of  reading  the  New 
'[Wiment  would  seem  an  im|>ossibility,  did  not  history 
show  us  that  it  has  been  not  only  believed,  but  made  the 
foundation  of  the  bitterest  intolerance  and  the  bloodiest 
|»ersecuiions. 

The  notion  that,  by  a  decree  of  God's  sovereign  will, 
His  grace  or  Spirit  flows  through  certain  rites  to  those 
who  are  in  union  with  a  certain  church,  and  that  it  is 
promised  to  none  besides,  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture 
or  reason.  The  church,  as  I  have  prcWously  suggested, 
\s  not  an  arbitrarj'  appointment ;  it  does  not  rest  on  Will, 
but  is  ordained  on  account  of  its  obvious  fitness  to 
accomplish  the  spiritual  improvement  which  is  the  end  of 
Christianity.  It  corresponds  to  our  nature.  It  is  a  union 
of  means,  and  influences,  and  offices  which  rational  and 
moral  creaiurt*s  need  It  has  no  aflinity  with  the  magical 
operations  so  common  in  false  religions;  its  agency  is 
intelligible,  and  level  to  the  conmion  mind.  Its  two 
great  riles,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  are  not  meant 
lo  act  as  charms.  When  freed  from  the  errors  and 
superstitions  which  have  clung  to  them  for  ages,  and 
when  administered,  as  they  should  be,  with  tenderness 
jnd  solemnity,  they  are  powerful  means  of  bringing  great 
truths  lo  ihe  mind  and  of  touching  the  heart,  and  for 
these  ends  they  are  ordained.  The  adaptation  of  the 
church  to  the  promotion  of  holiness  among  men  is  its 
grand  excellence ;  and  where  it  accomplishes  this  end  its 
work  is  done,  and  no  greater  can  be  conceived  on  earth 
nr  in  heaven.  The  moment  we  shut  our  eyes  on  this 
truth,  nnd  rom cnvc  of  the  church  as  serving  us  by  forms 
tftid  liich  arc  effectual  only  in  the  hands  of 

I  '  i  >  or  pric&iA,  we  plunge  into  the  region  of 


shadows  and  superstitions  ;  we  have  no  ground  to  tread 
on,  no  light  to  guide  us.  This  mysterious  power,  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  fellow-creatures,  tends  to  give  a 
ser\ile  spirit  to  the  mass  of  Christians,  to  impair  manliness 
and  self-respect,  to  subdue  the  intellect  to  the  reception 
of  the  absurdest  dogmas.  Religion  loses  its  simple 
grandeur,  and  degenerates  into  mechanism  and  form. 
The  corLscience  is  quieted  by  something  short  of  true 
repentance  ;  sometliing  besides  purity  of  heart  and  life  is 
made  the  qualification  for  heavert  The  surest  device  for 
making  the  mind  a  coward  and  a  slave  is  a  wide-spread 
and  closely  cemented  church,  the  powers  of  which  arc 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  *'  sacred  order,"  and  which 
has  succeeded  in  arrogating  to  its  rites  or  ministers  a 
sway  over  the  future  world,  over  the  souVs  everlasting 
weal  or  woe.  The  inevitably  degrading  influence  of  such 
a  church  is  demonstrative  proof  against  its  Divine  original. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  volumes  written  in  defence  of 
this  or  that  church  which  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only  true 
church,  and  claims  exclusive  acceptance  with  God.  But 
the  unlettered  Christian  has  an  answer  to  Iheni  all.  He 
cannot,  and  need  npj,  seek  it  in  libraries.  He  finds  it, 
almost  without  seeking,  in  plain  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  his  own  heart.  He  reads  and  he  feels 
that  religion  is  an  Inward  Life.  This  he  knows,  not  by 
rei)ort,  but  by  consciousness,  by  the  prostration  of  his 
soul  in  |ieniience,  by  the  surrender  of  his  will  to  the 
Divine,  by  overflowing  gratitude,  by  calm  trust,  and  by  a 
new  love  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Will  it  do  to  tell  such 
a  man  that  the  promises  of  Christianity  df)  not  belong  lo 
him,  that  access  to  God  is  denied  him,  because  he  is  not 
joined  with  this  or  that  exclusive  church?  Has  not  this 
access  been  granted  to  him  already?  Has  he  not  prayed 
in  his  griefs,  and  been  consoled?  in  his  temptations,  and 
been  strengthened  ?  Has  he  not  found  God  near  in  hi> 
solitudes  and  in  the  great  congregation?  Does  he  thirsi 
for  anything  so  fer\-ently  as  for  perfect  assimilation  lo  the 
Divine  purity  ?  And  can  he  question  God's  readiness  to 
help  him,  because  he  is  unable  lo  find  in  Scripture 
command  to  bind  himself  to  this  or  another  self- inagnif) 
ing  church  ?  How  easily  does  the  experience  of  the  t 
Christian  brush  away  the  cobwebs  of  theologians ! 
loves  and  reveres  (iod,  and  in  this  spirit  has  a  foi 
of  heaven  ;  and  can  heaven  be  barred  against 
ecclesiastical  censures?  He  has  felt  the  power  of 
cross  and  resurrection  and  promises  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
is  there  any  "height  or  depth"  of  human  exclusi 
and  bigotry  which  can  separate  him  from  his  Ix>rd? 
can  die  for  truth  and  humanity;  and  is  there  any 
swelled  by  the  conceit  of  his  union  with  the  true 
as  to  stand  apart  and  say,  **  I  am  holier  than  t 
When,  by  means  of  the  writings  or  convcrsai 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  you  look  int 
hearts  and  discern  the  deep  workings,  and  confl 
aspirations  of  piety,  can  you  help  seeing  in  them 
of  the  presence  and  operations  of  God's  Spirit 
thentic  and  touching  than  in  all  the  hMrnonies 
ficent  influences  of  the  outward  universe  ? 
shut  up  this  Spirit  in  any  place  or  any  sect  ? 
not  rejoice  lo  witness  it  in  its  fruits  of  justice 
purity,  and  piety,  wherever  they  meet  the  eye  ? 
not  hail  it  as  the  infallible  sign  of  the  ace 
shipper  of  God  ? 

One  word  more  respecting  ihe  arguments 
support  of  one  or  another  exclusive  church 
continually,  and  of  necessity,  losing  their  f 
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menu  owe  their  influence  very  much  to  the  mental  con- 
dition of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  What  is 
proof  to  one  man  is  no  proof  to  another.  The  evidence 
which  is  triumphant  in  one  age  is  sometimes  thought 
IjcIow  notice  in  the  next  Men's  reasonings  on  practical 
subjects  are  not  cold,  logical  processes,  standing  separate 
in  the  mind,  but  are  carried  on  in  intimate  connection 
with  their  prevalent  feelings  and  modes  of  thought. 
Generally  speaking,  that,  and  that  only,  is  truth  to  a 
nian  which  accords  with  the  common  tone  of  his  mind, 
Willi  the  mass  of  his  impressions,  with  the  result  of  his 
experience,  with  his  measure  of  intellectual  development, 
and  especially  with  those  deep  convictions  and  biases 
which  constitute  what  we  call  character.  Now,  it  is  the 
tendency  of  increasing  civilisation,  refmemcnl,  and  ex- 
jiansion  of  mind,  to  produce  a  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling  unfriendly  to  the  church  spirit,  to  reliance  on 
<  huTch  forms  as  essential  to  salvation.  As  the  world 
advances  it  leaves  matters  of  form  behind.  In  proportion 
IIS  men  get  into  the  heart  of  things,  they  are  less  anxious 
about  exteriors.  In  proportion  as  religion  becomes  a  clear 
reality,  wc  grow  tired  of  shows.  In  the  progress  of  ages 
there  spring  up  in  greater  numbers  men  of  mature  thought 
and  spiritual  freedom,  wlio  unite  selfrevcrence  with  reve 
rcnce  of  (iod,  and  who  cannot,  without  a  feeling  approach- 
ing shame  and  conscious  degradation,  submit  to  a  church 
which  accumulates  outward,  rigid,  mechanical  obser- 
vances towards  (he  Infmite  Father.  A  voice  within  them, 
which  they  cannot  silence,  protests  against  tJie  ficrpctual 
repetition  of  the  same  signs,  motions,  words  as  unworthy 
of  their  own  spiritual  powers,  and  of  Him  who  deserves 
the  highest  homage  of  the  reason  and  the  heart.  Their 
filial  spirit  jjrotesls  against  it  In  common  life,  a  refined, 
lofty  mind  expresses  itself  in  simple,  nntural,  uncon- 
strained manners  ;  and  the  same  tendency,  though  often 
obstructed,  is  manifested  in  religion.  Tlie  progress  of 
Christianity,  which  must  go  on,  is  but  another  name  for 
the  growing  knowledge  and  experience  of  that  spiritual 
worship  of  the  Father  which  Christ  j>roclaimed  as  the 
(.lid  of  his  mission  ;  and  before  this  the  old  idolatrous 
reliance  on  ecclesiastical  forms  and  organisations  cannot 
stand.  There  is  thus  a  perpetually  swelling  current 
which  exclusive  churches  have  to  stem,  and  which  must 
sooner  or  later  sweep  away  their  proud  pretensions. 
What  avails  it  that  this  or  another  church  summons  to 
its  aid  fathers,  traditions,  venerated  usages?  The  spirit, 
the  genius  of  Christianity  is  stronger  than  all  these.  The 
great  ideas  of  the  religion  must  prevail  over  narrow,  per- 
verse interpretations  of  it.  On  this  ground  I  have  no 
alarm  at  reports  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Ti^e  spirit  of  Christianity  is  stronger  than  popes  and 
councils.  Its  venerableness  and  divine  beauty  put  to 
shame  the  dignities  and  [xjmps  of  a  hierarchy  ;  and  men 
must  more  and  more  recognise  it  as  alone  essential  to 
salvation. 

Krom  the  whole  discussion  through  which  I  have  now 
led  you,  you  will  easily  gather  how  I  regard  the  church, 
and  what  importance  1  attach  to  it  In  its  true  idea,  or 
regarded  as  the  union  of  those  who  partake  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  revere  it  as  the  noblest  of  all  associa- 
tions. Our  common  social  unions  are  poor  by  its  side. 
In  the  world  we  form  ties  of  interest,  pleasure^  and  am- 
bition. We  conic  together  as  creatures  of  time  and 
sense  for  transient  amusement  or  display.  In  the  church 
we  meet  as  God's  children;  we  recognise  in  ourselves 
something  higher  than  this  anunal  and  worldly  life.     ^Ve 


come  that  holy  feelings  may  spread  from  heart  to  heart 
The  church,  in  its  true  idea,  is  a  retreat  from  the  world. 
We  meet  in  it  that,  by  union  with  the  holy,  wc  may  get 
strength  to  withstand  our  common  intercourse  with  the 
imp\ire.  We  meet  to  adore  God,  to  open  our  souls  to 
his  Spirit,  and,  by  recognition  of  the  common  Father, 
to  forget  all  distinction  among  ourselves,  to  embrace  all 
men  as  brothers.  This  spiritual  union  with  the  holy 
who  are  departed  and  who  yet  live,  is  the  beginning  of 
that  perfect  fellowship  which  constitutes  heaven.  It  is  to 
survive  all  ties.  The  bonds  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  arc  severed  at  death ;  the  union  of  the  virtuous 
friends  of  God  and  man  is  as  eternal  as  virtue,  and  this 
union  is  the  essence  of  tlie  true  church. 

To  the  church  relation,  in  this  broad,  spiritual  view  of 
it,  I  ascribe  the  highest  dignity  and  importance.  But 
as  to  union  with  a  i)articular  denomination  or  with  a 
society  of  Christians  for  pubhc  worship  and  instruction, 
this,  however  im|)ortant,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  means  of  grace.  \Ve  ought,  indeed,  to 
seek  help  for  ourselves,  and  to  give  help  to  others, 
by  upholding  religious  institutions,  by  meeting  together 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  influence  of  Christianity 
is  periiciiiated  and  extended,  in  no  small  degree,  by 
the  public  offices  of  piety,  by  the  visible  "  communion  of 
saints."  But  it  is  still  true  that  the  public  means  nf 
religion  are  not  its  chief  means.  Private  helps  to  pieiy 
are  the  most  efficacious.  The  great  work  of  religion  is  to 
be  done,  not  in  society,  but  in  secret,  in  the  retired  soul, 
in  the  siJent  closet  Communion  with  God  is  eminently 
the  means  of  religion,  the  nvurJmcnt  and  life  of  the  soul, 
and  we  can  commune  with  God  in  solitude  as  nowhere 
else.  Here  his  presence  may  be  most  felt  It  is  by  the 
breathing  of  the  unrestrained  soul,  by  the  opening  of  the 
whole  heart  to  "Him  who  seeth  in  secret";  it  is  by 
reviewing  our  own  spiritual  histor>',  by  searching  deeiily 
into  ourselves,  by  solitary  thought,  and  solitary  solemn 
consecration  of  ourselves  to  a  new  virtue;  it  is  by  these 
acts,  and  not  by  public  gatherings,  that  we  chiefly  make 
progress  in  the  religious  life.  It  is  common  to  speak  of 
the  house  of  public  worship  as  a  holy  place;  but  it  has  no 
exclusive  sanctity.  The  holiest  spot  on  earth  is  that 
where  the  soul  breathes  its  purest  vows,  and  forms  or 
executes  its  noblest  purposes;  and  on  this  ground,  were  I  to 
seek  the  holiest  spot  in  your  city,  I  should  not  go  to  your 
splendid  sanctuaries,  but  to  closets  of  private  prayer. 
Perhaps  the  "Holy  of  Holies"  among  you  is  some 
dark,  narrow  room  from  which  most  of  us  would  shrink 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation;  but  God  dwells  there.  He 
hears  there  music  more  grateful  than  the  swell  of  all  your 
organs,  sees  there  a  beauty  such  as  nature,  in  these  her 
robes  of  spring,  does  not  unfold;  for  there  He  meets,  and 
sees,  and  hears  the  humblest,  most  thankful,  most  trustful 
worshipper  ;  sees  the  sorest  trials  serenely  borne,  the 
deepest  injuries  forgiven;  sees  toils  and  sacrifices  cheer 
fully  sustained,  and  death  approached  through  poverty 
and  lonely  illness  with  a  triumphant  faith.  The  conse- 
cration which  such  virtues  shed  over  the  obscurest  spot  is 
not  and  cannot  be  communicated  by  any  of  those  out- 
ward rites  by  which  our  splendid  structures  are  dedicated 

to  (rod. 

You  see  the  rank  which  belongs  to  the  church,  whether 
gathered  in  one  place  or  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  It 
is  a  sacred  and  blessed  union,  but  must  nut  t>e  magnified 
above  other  means  and  hcli)s  of  religion.  The  great  aids 
of  piety  are  secret,  not  public.    The  C'hristian  cannot  live 
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without  private  prayer;  he  may  live  and  make  progress 
without  a  particular  church.  Providence  may  place  us 
far  from  (he  resorts  of  our  fellow-discijdes,  beyond  the 
sound  of  the  Sabbath-bell,  beyond  all  ordinances;  and  wc 
may  find  Sabbaths  and  ordinances  in  our  own  spirits. 
Illness  may  separate  us  from  the  outward  church  as  well 
as  from  the  living  world,  and  (he  soul  may  yet  be  in 
health  and  prosper.  There  have  been  men  of  eminent 
piety  who,  from  conscience,  have  separated  themselves 
from  all  denominations  of  Christians  and  all  outward 
worship.  Milton,  that  great  soul,  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  forsook  all  temples  made  with  hands,  and  wor 
shipped  wholly  in  the  inward  sanctuary.  So  did  William 
Law,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  book,  **  The  Serious 
Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life."  His  excess  of  devotion 
(for  in  him  devotion  ran  into  excess)  led  him  to  disparage 
all  occasional  acts  of  piety.  He  lived  in  solitude,  that 
he  might  make  life  a  perpetual  prayer-  These  men  are 
not  named  as  models  in  this  jiarticular.  They  mistook  the 
wants  of  the  soul,  and  misinterjireted  the  Scri[)ture5. 
Even  they,  with  all  their  spirituality,  would  have  found 
moral  strength  and  holy  imjmlsc  in  religious  association. 
Hut,  with  such  examples  before  us,  we  learn  not  to  c.x- 
I  lude  men  t'rom  God's  favour  because  severed  from  the 
outward  church, 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  plain.  Inward  sanctity, 
pure  love,  disinterested  attachment  to  God  and  man, 
obedience  of  heart  and  life,  sincere  excellence  of  character, 
this  is  the  one  thing  needful,  this  the  essential  thing  in 
religion  ;  and  all  things  else,  ministers,  churches,  ordi- 
nances, places  of  worshi|),  all  are  but  means,  hcl]>5, 
secondary  influences,  and  utterly  worthless  when  sc[iarated 
from  this.  To  imagine  that  God  regards  anything  but 
this,  that  He  looks  at  anything  but  the  heart,  is  to  dis- 
honour Him,  to  express  a  mournful  insensibility  to  his 
pure  character.  Goodness,  [lurity,  virtue,  this  is  the  only 
distinction  in  God's  sight.  This  is  intrinsically,  essen- 
tially, everlastingly,  and  by  its  own  nature,  lovely, 
beautiful,  glorious,  di\ine.  It  owes  nothing  to  time,  to 
circumstance,  to  outward  connections.  It  shines  by  its 
own  light.  It  is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  universe.  It  is 
God  Himself  dwelling  in  the  human  soul.  Can  any  man 
think  lightly  of  it  it  because  it  has  not  grown  ujj  in  a 
certain  church,  or  exalt  any  church  above  it  ?  My  friends, 
one  of  the  grandest  truths  of  religion  is  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  character,  of  virtue,  of  that  divine  s]jint  which 
shone  out  in  Christ.  The  grand  heresy  is  to  substitute 
anything  for  this,  whether  creed,  or  form,  or  church. 
One  of  the  greatest  wTongs  to  Christ  is  to  des[>ise  his 
character,  his  virtue,  in  a  disciple  who  hap[>ens  to  wear 
a  difTercni  name  from  our  own. 

A\'hen  I  re|)resent  to  myself  true  virtue  or  goodness  ; 
not  that  which  is  made  up  of  outward  pro[)rieties  and 
prudent  calculations,  but  that  which  chooses  duty  for  its 
own  sake,  and  as  the  first  concern,  which  respects  im- 
partially the  rights  of  every  human  being,  which  labours 
and  suffers  with  patient  resolution  for  truth  and  other's 
welfare,  which  blends  energy  and  sweetness,  deep  humi- 
lity and  self-reverence,  which  places  joyful  faith  in  the 
perfection  of  God,  communes  with  Him  intimately,  and 
strives  to  subject  lo  his  pure  will  all  thought,  imagina- 
tion, and  desire  ;  which  lays  hold  on  the  promise  of  ever- 
Itisting  life,  and  in  the  strength  of  this  hope  endures 
calmly  and  firmly  the  sorest  enls  of  the  present  state  ; 
wben  I  set  iK'fore  me  this  virtue,  all  the  distinctions  on 
whi<:h  men  ^-alue  themsclvc-s  fade  away.     \\*eaUh  is  poorj 


worldly  honour  is  mean ;  outward  forms  are  beggarly 
elements.  Condition,  country,  church,  all  sink  into  un- 
importance. Before  this  simple  greatness  I  bow,  I 
revere.  The  robed  priest,  the  gorgeous  altar,  the  great 
assembly,  tlie  pealing  organ,  all  the  exteriors  of  religion 
vanish  from  my  si^ht  as  I  look  at  the  good  and  great 
man,  the  holy,  dismterested  soul.  Even  I,  with  vision 
so  dim,  with  heart  so  cold,  can  sec  and  feel  the  divinity, 
the  grandeur  of  true  goodness.  How,  then,  must  God 
regard  it  ?  To  his  pure  eye  how  lovely  must  it  be ! 
And  can  any  of  us  turn  from  it  because  some  water  has 
not  been  drojjed  on  its  forehead,  or  some  bread  put  into 
its  lips  by  a  minister  or  priest ;  or  because  it  has  not 
learned  to  repeat  some  mysterious  creed  which  a  church 
or  human  council  has  ordained  ? 

My  friends,  reverence  virtue,  holiness,  the  upiright  will 
which  inflexibly  cleaves  to  duly  and  the  pure  law  of  God. 
Reverence  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  Regard  this 
as  the  end,  and  all  outward  services  as  the  rueans. 
Judge  of  men  by  this.  Think  no  man  the  better,  no 
man  the  worse,  for  the  church  he  belongs  to.  Try  h'un 
by  his  fruits.  Expel  from  your  breasts  the  demon  of 
sectarianism,  narrowness,  bigotr)-,  intolerance.  This  is 
not,  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  a  slight  sin.  It  is  a  denial 
of  the  supremacy  of  goodness.  It  sets  up  something, 
whether  a  form  or  dogma,  above  the  virtue  of  the  heart 
and  the  life.  Sectarianism  immures  itself  in  its  particu- 
lar church  as  in  a  dungeon,  and  is  there  cut  off  from  th 
free  air,  the  cheerful  light,  the  goodly  prosj>ect,  l 
celestial  beauty  of  the  church  universal 

My  friends,  I  know  that  I  am  addressing   those  w! 
hold   various  opinions  as  to  the  controverted  pointi^ 
theology.     We  have  grown  up  under  different  intluenceik. 
\Ve  bear  different  names      But  if  we  purj-»ose   solemnty 
to  do  God's  will,  and    are  following   the   precepts  and 
example  of  Christ,  we  are  one  church,  and   let  nothing 
divide    us.     Diversities   of  opinion    may    incline   us   to 
worship  under  difTerent  roofs  ;  or  diversities    of  tastes  or 
habil,  to  worsliip  with  different  forms.      Hut  these  varieties 
are  not  schisms ;  they  do  not  break  the  unity  of  Christ's 
church.     We  may  still  honour  and  love  and  rejoice  in 
one  another's  spiritual  life  and  ])rogress  as  truly  as  if  we 
were  cast  into  one  and  the  same  unyielding  form.     God 
loves  variety  in  nature  and  in  the  human  soul,  nor  docs 
He  reject  it  in  Christian  worship     In  many  great  truths 
in  those  which  are  most  quickening,  purifying,   and  con 
soling,  we  all,   I  hope,  agree.     There   is,   too,  a  common 
ground  of  practice,  aloof  from  all  controversy,  on  which 
we  may  all  meet.     We  may  all  unite  hearts  and  hanJ* 
in  doing  good,  in  fulfdling  God's  pur])oses  of  love  lowanli 
our   race,    in   toiling    and    suflering    for     the    cause  ol 
humanity,  in  spreading  intelligence,  freedom,  and  virtue 
in  making  God  known  for  the  reverence,  love,  and  inii 
tation  of  his  creatures,  in  resisting  the  abuses   and  cor 
ruptions  of  past  ages,  in  exploring  and   drying  up  ibc 
sources  of  povertj*,  in  rescuing  the   fallen    from   intem- 
|)erance,  in  succouring  the  orphan  and  widow,  jn  enligbl- 
ening  and  elevating  the  depressed  portions   of  the  com- 
munity,   in    breaking   the   yoke   of    the    oppressed  ani 
enslaved,  in    exposing  and  withstanding    ihc   spirit  -sad 
horrors  of  war,  in  sending  (jod's  \\'ord   to  the  end*  4. 
the  earth,   in  redeeming  the  world   from    sin   and  woe 
The  angels  and  pure   sjiirits  who  visit    our   eartli  cd» 
not   to  join  a  sect^   Init   to  do  good   to   alL      May  lir 
universal  charity  descend  on  us,  and    ix>ssess  our  boitj 
may   our   narrowness,   exclusiveness,    and   bigotfv  ok* 
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away  under  this  mild,  celestial  lire  !  Thus  we  shall  not 
only  join  ourselves  to  Christ's  Universal  Churrh  on  e:irth, 
hut  to  the  Invisible  Church,  to  the  innumerable  company 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  in  the  mansions  of  everlasiting 
|)'.iriiy  and  peace. 


Notes. 
I  HAVE  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  tho  Romish  Church 
as  excluding  from  salvation  those  who  do  not  submit  to 
it  I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  many  Catholics 
are  too  wise  and  good  to  hold  this  doctrine;  but  the 
Church,  interpreted  by  its  past  words  and  acts,  is  not  so 
libera!, 

I  have  also  expressed  my  reverence  for  the  illustrious 
names  which  have  adorned  the  English  Church.  This 
Church  sets  Lip  higher  claims  than  any  other  in  the  Tro- 
testant  world  ;  hut  by  a  man  acquainted  witli  its  early 
histor>'  it  will  be  seen  to  be  clothed  with  no  peculiar 
aiiihority.  If  any  Protestant  church  deser\'es  to  be  called 
A  creature  of  the  Slate,  it  is  this.  It  was  shaped  by  the 
sovereign  very  much  after  his  own  will.  It  is  a  [jroblem 
in  histor)'  how  the  English  people,  so  sturdy  and  stout- 
hearted in  the  main,  could  be  so  tame  and  flexible  in 
matters  of  reliuion  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Mar)',  and  Elizabeth.  They  seem  to  have  received, 
almost  as  unresistingly  as  the  coin,  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  the  king.  The  causes  of  this  yieldingness 
are  to  be  found  in  the  averseness  to  civil  broils  to  which 
the  nation  had  been  brought  by  the  recent  bloody  and 
exhausting  wars  of  the  Roses  ;  in  the  formidable  power 
of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  ;  in  the  insular  position  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  distance  from  Rome,  which  chcrkcd  the 
domination  of  the  papacy;  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people; 
in  the  ravenousness  of  the  nobles  for  the  property  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  in  their 
greediness  for  court  favour.  This  strange  pliancy  is  a 
Atain  on  the  annals  of  the  country.  It  was  in  the  Puritans 
that  the  old  national  sturdiness  revived,  that  England 
became  herself  again.  These  men  were  rude  in  aspect, 
and  forbidding  in  manners  ;  but,  with  all  their  sternness, 
narrowness,  frowning  theology,  and  hi^h  religious  preten- 
sions, they  were  the  master  spirits  of  their  times.  To 
their  descendants  it  rs  delightful  to  think  of  the  service 
they  rendered  10  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Eng- 
land and  the  worlti,  and  t<»  recall  their  deep,  vital  jiiety, 
a  gem  most  rudely  set,  but  too  precious  to  be  overvalued. 


Since  the  preceding  discourse  has  been  printed,  the 
following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Ranetv 
for  July,  1841,  entitled  "The  Port-Royalists,"  has  been 
deemed  so  strikingly  coincident  that  it  is  herewith 
apj»ended: — 

"  But  for  every  labour  under  the  sun,  says  the  Wise 
Man,  there  is  a  time.  There  is  a  time  for  bearing  testi- 
mony against  the  errors  of  Rome  ;  why  not  also  a  time 
for  testifying  to  the  sublime  virtues  with  which  those  errors 
have  been  so  often  associated  ?  .Are  we  forever  to  admit 
and  never  to  practise  the  duties  of  kindness  and  mutual 
forbearance?  Does  Christianity  consist  in  a  vivid  per- 
ce|)tion  of  the  faults,  and  an  obtuse  blindness  to  the 
merits  of  those  who  differ  from  us  ?  Is  charity  a  virtue 
only  when  we  ourselves  are  the  objects  of  it?  Is  there 
not   a  church   a.s  pure  and  more  catholic  than  that  of 


Oxford  or  Rome, — a  church  comprehending  within  its 
limits  every  human  being  who,  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  knowledge  placed  within  his  reach,  strives 
hat>itually  to  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  common 
Father  of  us  all  ?  To  indulge  hope  beyond  the  pale  of 
some  narrow  communion  has,  by  each  Christian  society 
in  its  turn,  been  denounced  as  a  daring  presumption.  Vet 
hoi>e  has  come  to  all ;  and  with  her,  faith  and  charity, 
her  inseparable  companions.  Amidst  the  shock  of  con- 
tending creeds  and  the  uproar  of  anathemas,  they  who 
have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  understand  have  listened 
to  gentler  and  more  kindly  sounds.  Cood  men  may 
debate  as  polemics,  but  they  will  feel  as  Christians.  On 
the  universal  mind  of  Christendom  is  indelibly  engraven 
one  image,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  all  are  more  or 
less  earnestly  directed.  Whoever  has  himself  caught  any 
resemblance,  however  faint  and  ini|)erfect,  to  thai  divine 
and  benignant  Original,  has,  in  his  measure,  learned  to 
recognise  a  brother  wherever  he  can  discern  the  same 
resemblance. 

*'  There  is  an  essential  unity  in  that  kingdom  which  is 
not  of  this  world.  But  within  the  provinces  of  that 
mighty  state  there  is  room  for  endless  varieties  of  adminis- 
tration, and  for  local  laws  and  customs  widely  differing 
from  each  other.  The  unity  consists  in  the  one  object 
of  worship,  the  one  object  of  affiance,  the  one  source  of 
virtue,  the  one  cementing  principle  of  mutual  love  which 
pervades  and  animates  the  whole.  The  diversities  are, 
and  must  be,  as  numerous  and  intractable  as  are  the 
essential  distinctions  which  nature,  habit,  and  circum- 
stances have  created  amongst  men.  Uniformity  of  creeds, 
of  discipline,  of  ritual,  and  of  ceremonies,  in  such  a  world 
as  ours !  a  world  where  no  two  men  are  not  as  distin- 
guishable in  their  mental  as  in  their  physical  aspect  ; 
where  every  petty  community  has  its  separate  system  of 
civil  government ;  where  all  that  meets  the  eye,  and  all 
that  arrests  the  ear,  has  the  stamp  of  boundless  and 
infinite  variety  !  What  are  the  harmonies  of  tone,  of 
colour,  and  of  form,  but  the  result  of  contrasts ;  of  con- 
trasts held  in  subordination  to  one  pervading  principle, 
which  reconciles  without  confounding  the  component 
elements  of  the  music,  the  painting,  or  the  structure?  In 
the  physical  works  of  (Jod,  beauty  could  have  no  exist- 
ence without  endless  diversities.  Why  assume  that  in 
religious  society — a  work  not  less  surely  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  supreme  Author  of  all  things— this  law  is  absolutely 
reversed?  Were  it  possible  to  subdue  that  innate  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind  which  compels  men  to  differ 
in  religious  opinions  and  observances,  at  least  as  widely 
as  on  all  other  subjects,  what  would  be  the  results  of 
such  a  triumph  ?  Where  would  then  be  the  free  com- 
parison and  the  continual  enlargement  of  thought ;  where 
the  self-distrusts  which  are  the  springs  of  humility,  or  the 
mutual  dependencies  which  are  the  bonds  of  love?  He 
who  made  us  with  this  infmite  variety  in  our  intellcclual 
and  physical  constitution  must  have  foreseen,  and,  fore 
seeing,  must  have  intended,  a  corresponding  dissimilarity 
in  the  opinions  of  his  creatures  on  all  questions  submitted 
to  their  judgment  and  proposed  for  their  acceptance. 
For  truth  is  his  law;  and  if  all  will  profess  to  think  alike, 
all  must  live  in  the  habitual  violation  of  it 

"Zeal  for  uniformity  attests  the  latent  distrusts,  not 
the  firm  convictions  of  the  zealot.  In  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  our  self-reliance  is  our  indifference  to  the 
n^ultiplication  of  suffrages  in  favour  of  our  own  judgment 
Our  minds  are  steeped  in  imagery;  and  where  the  visible 
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form  is  not,  the  ini[)alpable  spirit  escapes  the  notice  of 
the  unreflecting  multitude.  In  common  hands  analysis 
stops  at  the  sfiecies  or  the  genus,  and  cannot  rise  to  the 
order  or  the  class.  Tu  distinguish  birds  fiom  Ashes, 
l»easis  from  insccLs  limits  the  efforts  of  the  vulgar 
obsener  of  tlie  face  of  nature.  But  Cuvier  could  trace 
(he  sublime  unity,  the  universal  type,  the  fontal  idea 
existing  in  the  creative  Intelligence,  which  connects  as 
one  the  mammoth  and  the  snail.  So,  common  observers 
can  distinguish  from  each  other  the  different  varieties  of 
religious  society,  and  can  rise  no  higher.  Where  one 
assembly  worships  with  harmonics  of  music,  fumes  of 
incense,  ancient  liturgies,  and  a  gorgeous  ceremonial, 
and  another  listens  to  the  unaided  voice  of  a  single 
|jastor,  they  can  perceive  and  record  the  differences ;  but 
the  hidden    ties   which  unite   them    both   escape    such 


observation.  All  appears  as  contrast,  and  all  ministers  to 
antipathy  and  discord.  It  is  our  belief  that  these  things 
may  be  rightly  viewed  in  a  different  aspect,  and  yet  vh-ith 
the  most  severe  conformity  to  ihe  Divine  will,  whether  as 
intimated  by  natural  religion^  or  as  revealed  in  Holy 
Scripture.  We  believe  that,  in  the  judgment  of  an  en- 
lightened charity,  many  Christian  societies  who  arc  accus- 
tomed to  denounce  each  others  errors  will  at  length  come 
to  be  regarded  as  members  in  common  of  the  one  great 
and  comprehensive  church,  in  which  diversities  of  forms  are 
harmonised  by  an  all-pervading  unity  of  spirit.  For  our- 
selves, at  least,  we  should  deeply  regret  to  conclude  that 
we  are  aliens  from  that  great  Christian  commonwealth  of 
which  the  nuns  and  recluses  of  the  \'alley  of  Port-Royal 
were  members,  and  members  assuredly  of  no  common 
excellence." 


THE    SUNDAY-SCHOOL: 

Disccurse  pronounced  before  ihe  Sunday-School  Society, 


Matthfav  x'w.  13,  14:  "Then  were  there  liroughl  unto  him 
liule  children,  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them,  and  pray:  and 
the  discipIcH  icbuked  them.  But  Jesus  said.  Suffer  Hule  children. 
and  forbid  ihcm  not,  to  come  unlo  me;  for  of  siich  is  the  kingdom 
I  if  heaven." 

'I'hk  subject  of  this  discourse  is  indicated  by  the  name 
of  the  society  at  whose  request  I  appear  in  this  place. 
The  Sunday-school ;  this  is  now  to  engage  our  attention. 
I  believe  I  can  best  aid  it  by  expounding  the  principles 
on  which  it  should  rest,  and  by  which  it  should  be  guided 
I  am  not  anxious  to  pronounce  any  eulogy  on  this  and 
similar  institutions,     'i'hey  do   much  good,  but  they  are 
<lestined  to  do  greater.     They  are  in  their  infancy,  and 
only  giving  promise  of  the  benefits  they  are  to  confer. 
They   already   enjoy   patronage,   and   this  will   increase 
certainly,  necessarily,  in  proportion  as  they  shall  grow  in 
efficiency  and  usefulness.     I  widh  to  say  something  of  the 
great  principles  which  should  preside  over  them,  and  of 
the  modes  of  operation  by  which  they  can  best  accom- 
plish their  end.  This  discourse,  though  especially  designed 
for  Sunday-schools,  is,   in   truth,    equally    applicable    lu 
domestic  instruction.     Parents  who  arc  anxious  to  train 
up  their  children  in   the  paths  of  Christian   virtue,  will 
fmd  in  every  principle  and  rule  now  to  be  laid  down,  a 
guide  for  their  own  steps.     How  to  reach,  influence,  en- 
lighten,   elevate    the   youthful    mind,   ihis  is  the   grand 
topic ;  and  who  ought  not  to  be  interested  in  it  ?  for  who 
has  not  an  interest  in  the  young  ? 

I  propose  to  set  before  you  my  views  under  the  follow- 
ing heads.  I  shall  consider,  Urst,  the  principle  on  which 
.such  schools  should  be  founded  ;  next,  their  end  or  great 
object ;  in  the  third  place,  what  they  should  leach ;  and 
lastly,  how  they  should  leach.  These  divisions,  if  there 
were  time  to  fill  them  up,  would  exhaust  the  subject  I 
Rhall  satisfy  myself  whh  offering  you  what  seem  to  me  the 
mohl  imporutnt  views  under  each. 

I.  I  am,  first,  to  consider  the  principle  on  which  the 
Sunday-school  should  be  founded,  li  must  be  founded 
and  carried  on  in  faith.  You  must  not  establish  it  from 
imitation,  nor  set  it  in  motion  because  other  sects  have 
adopted  a  like  machinery.  The  Sunday-school  must  be 
founded  on  and  sustained  by  a  strong  faith  in  its  uscful- 
nca»,  \\%  worth,  its  importance.     Faith  is  the  spring  of  all 


energetic  action.  Men  throw  their  souls  into  objects 
only  because  they  believe  them  to  be  attainable  and 
worth  pursuit.  You  must  have  faith  in  your  school  ;  and 
for  this  end  you  must  have  faith  in  (Jod  ;  in  the  child 
whom  you  leach  ;  and  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  to  be 
taught 

You  must  have  faith  in  God  :  and  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  a  general  belief  of  his  existence  and  perfection,  but 
a  faith  in  Him  as  the  father  and  friend  of  the  children 
whom  you  instruct,  as  desiring  their  progress  more  than 
all  human  friends,  and  as  most  ready  to  aid  you  in  your 
efforts  for  their  good  You  must  not  feci  yourselvts 
alone.  You  must  not  think  when  you  enter  the  place  of 
teaching,  that  only  you  and  your  pupils  are  present,  and 
that  you  have  nothing  but  your  power  and  wisdom  u> 
rely  on  for  success.  You  must  feel  a  higher  presence. 
You  must  feel  that  the  Father  of  these  children  is  near 
you,  and  that  He  loves  them  with  a  boundless  love.  Do 
not  think  of  God  as  interested  only  in  higher  orders  of 
beings,  or  only  in  great  and  distinguished  men.  I'hc 
little  child  is  as  dear  to  Him  as  the  hero,  as  the  philo- 
sopher, as  the  angel ;  for  in  that  child  are  the  germs  of 
an  angels  jiowers,  and  God  has  called  him  into  bcin^ 
that  he  may  become  an  angel.  On  this  faith  evcF\ 
Sunday-school  should  be  built,  and  on  such  a  foundatiun 
it  will  stand  firm  and  gather  strength. 

Again,  you  must  have  faith  in  the  child  whom  you  in- 
struct. Believe  in  the  greatness  of  its  nature  and  in  it* 
capacity  of  improvement.  Do  not  measure  its  mind  bv 
its  frail,  slender  form.  In  a  ver)'  few  year.s,  in  ten  \cirs 
perhaps,  that  child  is  to  come  forward  into  life,  to  take 
on  him  the  duties  of  an  arduous  vocation,  to  assume 
serious  responsibilities,  and  soon  after  he  may  be  the 
head  of  a  family  and  have  a  voice  in  the  govcmrocni  di 
his  country.  All  the  powers  which  he  is  to  put  forth  m 
life,  all  the  ]X)wcrs  which  are  to  be  unfolded  in  his  cndkss 
being,  are  now  wrapt  up  within  him.  That  mind,  not 
you,  nor  I,  nor  an  angel,  can  comprehend.  Feel  dai 
your  scholar,  young  as  he  is,  is  worthy  of  your  intoilf* 
interest  Have  faith  in  his  nature,  especially  as  fitted  Ibr 
religion.  Do  not,  as  some  do,  look  on  the  child  as  bo<a 
under  the  curse  of  God,  as  naturally  hostile  to  all  svkA- 
ness  and  truth.      What!    the    child    totally    depruii-u'- 
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that  He  does  within  and  around  ihem ;  not  to  tell  them 
of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  but  lo  open  their  inward  eye  to 
the  beauty  and  greatness  of  his  character,  and  to  enkindle 
aspirations  after  a  kindred  virtue.  In  a  word,  the  great 
object  of  all  schools  is  to  awaken  intellectual  and  moral 
life  in  the  child.  Life  is  the  great  thing  to  be  sought  in 
a  human  being.  Hitherto,  most  religions  and  Govern- 
ments have  been  very  much  contrivances  for  extinguishing 
life  in  the  human  soul.  Thanks  to  God,  we  hve  to  see 
the  dawning  of  a  better  day. 

By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  never  to 
give  our  children  a  command  without  assigning  our 
reasons,  or  an  opinion  without  slating  our  proofs.  They 
must  rely  on  us  in  the  first  instance  for  much  that  they 
caimot  comprehend  ;  but  I  mean  that  our  great  aim  in 
controlling  them  must  be  to  train  ihem  to  control  them- 
selves, and  our  great  aim  in  giving  them  instruction  must 
be  to  aid  them  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  for  themselves. 
As  far  as  jKissibie,  religion  should  be  adapted  to  their 
minds  and  hearts.  We  should  teach  religion  as  we  do 
nature.  W^e  do  not  shut  up  our  children  from  outward 
nature,  and  require  them  to  believe  in  the  great  laws  of 
the  Creator,  in  the  powers  of  light,  heat,  steam,  gravity, 
on  our  word  alone.  ^Ve  put  them  in  the  presence  of 
nature.  We  delight  to  verify  what  we  teach  them  of  the 
mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  worlds,  by  facts  placed 
under  their  own  eyes.  We  encourage  them  to  observe 
for  themselves,  and  to  submit  to  experiment  what  they 
hear.  Now,  all  the  great  principles  of  morals  and  religion 
may  be  illustrated  and  confirmed,  like  the  great  laws  of 
nature,  by  wliat  falls  under  the  child's  own  consciousness 
and  experience.  Indeed,  great  moral  and  religious  truths 
are  nearer  to  him  ihan  the  principles  of  natural  science. 
The  germs  of  them  are  in  the  soul.  All  the  elementary 
ideas  of  God  and  duty  and  love  and  hapjiiness  come  to 
him  from  his  own  spiritual  powers  and  afl^ections.  Moral 
good  and  evil,  virtue  ami  vice,  are  revealed  to  him  in  his 
own  motives  of  action,  and  in  the  motives  of  those  around 
him.  h'ailh  in  God  and  virtue  does  not  depend  on  asser- 
tion alone.  Religion  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it 
more  than  history  or  science.  It  should  rest  more  on 
the  soul's  own  consciousness,  ex[)erience,  and  observation. 
To  wake  up  the  soul  Xo  a  clear,  affectionate  ix;rception  of 
the  reality  and  truth  and  greatness  of  religion^  is  the  great 
end  of  teaching. 

The  great  danger  of  Sunday-schools  is,  that  they  will 
fall  into  a  course  of  mechanicjil  teaching,  that  they  will 
give  religion  as  a  lifeless  tradition,  and  not  as  a  quicken- 
ing reality.  It  is  not  enough  to  use  words  conveying 
truth.  Truth  must  be  so  given  that  the  mind  will  lay 
hold  on,  will  recognise  it  as  truth,  and  will  incorporate  it 
with  itself  The  most  important  truth  may  lie  like  a  dead 
weight  on  the  mind,  just  as  the  most  wholesome  food,  for 
want  of  action  in  the  digestive  organs,  becomes  an 
oppressive  load.  I  do  not  think  that  so  much  harm  is 
done  by  giving  error  to  a  child,  as  by  giving  truth  in  a 
lifeless  form.  What  is  the  misery*  of  the  multitudes  in 
Christian  countries?  Not  that  they  disbelieve  Christi- 
anity; not  that  they  hold  great  errors;  but  that  imih  lies 
dead  within  them.  They  use  the  most  sacred  words 
without  meaning.  I'hey  hear  of  spiritual  realities,  awful 
enough  to  raise  the  dead,  with  utter  unconcern  ;  and  one 
reason  of  this  insensibility  is,  that  teaching  in  early  life 
was  so  mcf  hanical,  that  religion  was  lodged  in  the  memory 
and  the  unthinking  belief,  whilst  the  reason  was  not 
awakened,    nor  the  conscience   nor   the   heart   moved. 


According  to  the  common  modes  of  instruction,  the 
minds  of  the  yoimg  become  worn  to  great  truths.  By 
reading  the  Scriptures  without  thought  or  feeling,  their 
minds  are  dulled  to  its  most  touching  and  sublime  j^as- 
sages ;  and,  when  once  a  passage  lies  dead  in  the  mind, 
its  resurrection  to  life  and  power  is  a  most  difficult  work. 
Here  lies  the  great  danger  of  Sunday-schools.  I^t  us 
never  forget  that  their  end  is  to  awaken  life  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  young. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  is  to  be  taught  in 
the  Sunday-schools  to  accomplish  the  great  end  of  which 
I  have  spoken ;  *  and  this  may  seem  soon  settled.  Should 
I  ask  you  what  is  to  l>e  taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  the 
answer  would  be,  **  The  Christian  religion.  The  institu- 
tion is  a  Christian  one,  and  has  for  its  end  the  communi- 
cation of  Christian  truth."  I  acquiesce  in  the  answer ; 
but  the  question  then  comes,  **  In  what  forms  shall  the 
religion  be  taught,  so  as  to  wake  up  the  life  of  the  child? 
Shall  a  catechism  be  taught  ?"  I  say.  No.  A  catechism 
is  a  skeleton,  a  dead  letter,  a  petrifactioa  ^V'aming  life, 
it  can  give  none.  A  cold  abstraction,  it  cannot  but  make 
religion  repulsive  to  pupils  whose  age  demands  that  truth 
should  be  embodied,  set  before  their  eyes,  bound  up  with 
real  life.  \  catechism,  by  being  systematical,  may  give  a 
certain  order  and  method  to  teaching;  but  systems  of  theo- 
logy are  out  of  place  in  Sunday-schools.  They  belong 
to  the  end,  not  the  beginning  of  religious  teaching. 
Besides,  they  arc  so  generally  the  constructions  of  human 
ingenuity  rather  than  the  living  forms  of  divine  wisdom ; 
they  give  such  undue  prominence  to  doctrines  which  havCj 
been  lifted  into  importance  only  by  the  accident  of  havri 
been  made  matters  of  controversy;  they  so  ofttn  sacrificej 
common  sense,  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  and  con-' 
science,  to  the  preservation  of  what  is  called  consistency: 
iht*y  lay  such  fetters  on  teacher  and  learner,  and  prevent 
so  nnich  the  free  action  of  the  mind  and  heart,  that  they 
seldom  enter  the  Sunday  school  but  lo  darken  and  mis- 
lead it. 

The  Christian  religion  should  be  learned  not  from 
catechisms  and  systems,  but  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  froni  that  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  it 
especially  resides,  in  the  histories,  actions,  words,  suffer, 
ings,  triumphs  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Gospels,  the 
Gospels,  these  should  be  the  text-book  of  Sunday- 
schools.  They  are  more  adapted  to  the  child  than  anyi 
other  part  of  Scripture.  They  are  full  of  life,  reality/ 
beauty,  power,  and  in  skilful  hands  arc  fitted  above  all 
writing  to  awaken  spiritual  life  in  old  and  young. 

The  Gospels  arc  to  be  the  study  of  the  Sunday-school 
teacher,  and  of  all  who  teach  the  young ;  and  the  great 
object  of  study  must  be  to  penetrate  to  the  sjnrit  of  these 
divine  writings,  and,  above  all  things,  to  comprehend  the 
si)irit,  character,  purpose,  motives,  love  of  Jesus  Chrisr. 
He  is  to  be  the  great  study.  In  him,  his  religion  is 
revealed  as  nowhere  else.  Much  attention  is  now  given, 
and  ]^r(lperly  given,  by  teachers  lo  what  may  l>e  calk 
the  letter  of  the  Gospels,  to  the  geography  of  the  counti 
where  Christ  lived,  to  the  customs  to  which  he  refe 
lo  the  stale  of  society  which  surrounded  him. 
knowledge  is  of  great  utility.     We  should  strive  to  learn 

•  In  ihc  remarks  which  I  am  to  make  on  uhal  is  (o  be  laup*"  »" 
the  Sunday-school,  I  lake  ii  for  granied  ihnl  this  schi>ol  U  tin 
st^ige  of  a  course  of  religious  instruction,  nol  ihe  wlinlc  courw .  i 
it  prcparc<^  for,  but  docs  not  include  Bible  classes,  ami  othet  cUaaet 
in  wluch  the  most  Uifticutt  books  of  Scripture,  the  evidences  <rf 
n.itur.it  ari'1  revealed  religion,  and  d  system  of  moral  phiUisoph;, 
shoidd  lie  taught. 


the  circumstances  in  which  Jesus  was  placed  and  lived, 
as  thoroughly  as  those  of  our  own  times.  W'c  should 
study  the  men  among  whom  he  livedo  their  opinions  and 
passions,  their  hopes  and  expectations,  the  sects  who 
hated  and  opposed  him,  the  superstitions  which  prevailed 
among  the  learned  and  the  multitude,  and  strive  to  see 
all  these  things  as  vividly  as  if  we  had  lived  at  the  very 
moment  of  Christ's  ministry.  But  all  this  knowledge  is 
to  be  gained  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of 
bringing  us  near  to  Jesus,  of  letting  us  into  the  secrets 
of  his  mind,  of  revealing  to  us  his  spirit  and  character, 
and  of  bringing  out  the  full  j>ur[H)sc  and  import  of  all 
that  he  did  and  said.  It  is  only  by  knowing  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  born,  and  brought  up,  and  hved, 
and  died,  that  we  can  fully  comprehend  the  originality, 
strength,  nnd  dignity  of  his  character,  his  unborrowed, 
self-subsisting  exrellence,  his  miraculous  love.  We  have 
very  few  of  us  a  conception  how  Jesus  stood  ;ilone  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  how  unsustained  he  was  in  his 
great  work,  how  he  found  not  one  mind  to  comjirehend 
his  own,  not  one  friend  to  symiiathise  wiiJi  his  great  pur- 
jK)se,  how  every  outward  rnfliicnce  withstood  him  ;  and, 
for  want  of  this  conception,  we  do  not  regard  Jesus  with 
the  interest  which  his  character  should  inspire. 

The  teachers  of  the  young  should  strive  to  be  at  home 
wiih  JesuSj  to  know  liim  familiarly,  to  form  a  clear,  vivid, 
bright  idea  of  him,  to  see  him  just  as  he  appeared  on 
earth,  to  see  him  in  the  very  dress  in  which  he  manifested 
himself  to  the  men  of  his  age.  They  should  follow  him 
to  the  temple,  to  the  mountain  top^  to  the  shores  of  the 
sea  of  tialilee,  and  should  understand  the  mixed  feelings 
of  the  crowd  around  him,  should  see  the  scowl  of  the 
Pharisee  who  listened  to  catch  his  words  for  some  matter 
of  accusation,  the  imploring  look  of  the  diseased  seeking 
healing  from  his  words,  the  gaze  of  wonder  among  the 
ignorant,  and  the  delighted,  affectionate,  reverential 
eagerness  with  which  the  single-hearted  and  humble  hung 
on  his  lips.  Just  in  jnoporlion  as  we  can  place  ourselves 
near  to  Christ,  his  wisdom,  love,  greatness  will  break 
forth,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  him  near  to  the  mind 
of  the  child. 

The  truth  is,  that  few  of  us  apprehend  vividly  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Jesus  lived  and  taught,  and 
therefore  much  of  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  authority  of 
his  character  is  lost.  For  example,  his  outward  condi- 
tion is  not  made  real  to  us.  The  pictures  which  the 
great  artists  have  left  us  of  Jesus  have  helped  to  lead  us 
astray.  He  is  there  seen  with  a  glor)'  around  his  head, 
and  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  grace  and  majesty.  Now,  Jesus 
was  a  poor  man  ;  he  had  lived  and  wrought  as  a  car- 
jienter,  and  he  came  in  the  dress  common  to  those  with 
whum  he  had  grown  up.  His  chosen  com[)anions  were 
natives  of  an  obscure  j)rovincc,  despised  for  its  ignorance 
and  rude  manners,  and  they  followed  him  in  the  garb  of 
I  men  who  were  accustomed  to  live  by  daily  toil.  Such 
I  was  the  outward  condition  of  Jesus.  Such  was  his 
I  manifestation  to  a  [jeople  burning  with  expectation  of  a 
splendid,  conquering  deliverer ;  and  in  such  circum- 
stances he  spoke  with  an  authority  which  awed  both  high 
and  low.  In  learning  the  outward  circumstances  of  Jesus, 
we  not  merely  satisfy  a  natural  curiosity,  but  obtain  a  help 
towards  understanding  his  character  and  the  spirit  of  his 
religion.  His  condition  reveals  to  us  the  force  and 
dignity  of  his  mind,  which  could  di.spcnse  with  the 
ordinary  means  of  inspiring  respecL  It  shows  the  deep 
sympathy  of  Christ  with  the  poor  of  our  race,  for  among 


these  he  chose  to  live  It  speaks  condemnation  to  those 
who,  jjrofcssing  to  believe  in  Christ,  separate  themselves 
from  the  multitude  of  men  because  of  the  accident  of 
wealth,  and  attach  ideas  of  superiority  to  dress  and 
show.  From  this  illustration  you  may  learn  the  impor- 
tance of  being  acquainted  with  every  part  of  Christ's 
hisior)',  with  his  common  life,  as  well  as  his  more  solemn 
actions  and  teachings.  Everything  relating  to  him 
breathes  instruction,  and  gives  the  teacher  a  power  over 
the  mind  of  the  child. 

The  Gospels  must  be  the  great  study  to  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  Many,  when  they  hear  of  studying  the 
New  Testament,  imagine  that  they  must  examine  com- 
mentators to  understand  better  the  difficult  lexUs,  the 
dark  passages  in  that  book.  I  mean  something  very 
differenL  Strive,  indeed,  to  clear  up  as  far  as  you  can 
the  obscure  portions  of  Christ's  teaching.  'I'here  are 
texts  which,  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with 
forgotten  circumstances  of  the  time,  are  now  of  uncertain 
meaning.  But  do  not  think  that  the  most  important 
iniths  (if  Christianity  are  locked  up  in  these  dark  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
dark,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  plain,  portions  of 
Scripture.  Perhaps  the  highest  u.se  of  examining  difficult 
texts  is  to  discover  their  harmony  with  those  that  are 
clear.  The  parts  of  che  Gospel  which  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  should  most  study  are  those  which  need  no 
great  elucidation  from  criticism,  the  parables,  the  miracles, 
the  actions,  the  sulTering,  the  prayers,  the  tears  of  Jesus ; 
and  these  are  to  be  studied  that  the  teacher  may  learn 
the  spirit,  the  soul  of  Christ,  may  come  near  to  that 
wonderful  being,  may  learn  the  great  purpose  to  which  he 
was  devoted,  the  affections  which  overflowed  his  heart, 
the  depth  and  expansivcness  of  his  love,  the  ]>rofoundness 
of  his  wisdom,  the  unconquerable  strength  of  his  trust  in 
God.*  The  character  of  Christ  is  the  sum  of  his  religion. 
It  is  the  clearest,  the  most  beautiful  manifestation  of  the 
character  of  God,  far  more  clear  and  touching  than  all  the 
teachings  of  nature.  It  Ls  also  the  brightest  revelation  to 
us  of  the  Moral  Perfection  which  his  precepts  enjoin,  of 
disinterested  love  to  God  nnd  man,  of  faithfulness  to  prin- 
ciple, of  fearlessness  in  duly,  of  superiority  to  the  world,  of 
delight  in  the  Good  and  the  True.  The  expositions  of  the 
Christian  virtues  in  all  the  volumes  of  all  ages,  are  cold 
end  dark  compared  with  the  genial  light  and  the  warm 
colouring  in  which  Christ's  character  sets  before  us  the 
spirit  of  his  religion,  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 

The  great  work,  then,  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher  is 
to  Itach  Christ,  and  to  leach  him  not  as  set  forth  in  creeds 
and  human  systems,  but  as  living  and  moving  in  the 
simple  histories  of  the  Evangelists.  Christ  is  to  be  taught ; 

•  Commentaries  liave  llieir  use,  !>ut  not  iho  highest  use.  They 
explain  Ihc  letter  of  Chrislianily,  give  the  meaning  of  wards,  remove 
obscurilius  from  the  sense,  and  so  far  Ihcy  do  great  good  ;  but  the 
life,  the  iHiwcr,  the  spirit  of  C  hri^lianity.  they  do  not  unfold.  They 
do  not  lay  o|Jcn  to  us  the  heart  of  Christ.  1  remembci  that  a 
short  time  nco  I  was  reading  a  book,  not  intended  to  be  a  religious 
one,  in  which  some  remarks  were  offerctl  on  Ihc  conduct  of  Jesus, 
2s,  just  before  hi*  death,  he  desccndct!  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  amidst  a  crowd  of  shouting  disciples  looked  on  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  his  murderers,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  slaineil  with 
his  innocent  IiIimkI.  The  conMrious  greatness  with  which  he 
announced  the  ruin  of  that  proud  metropolis  nnd  its  venerated 
temple,  and  his  deep  sympathy  with  its  approaching  woes,  bursting 
forth  in  tears,  and  making  him  forget  for  a  moment  his  own  near 
agorues  and  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  were  brought  lo 
my  mind  more  distinctly  than  ever  before;  and  I  felt  that  this  mure 
vivid  apprehension  of  Jesus  was  worth  more  than  much  of  the  learn- 
ing in  which  commentators  al)ound. 
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and  by  tliis  I  mean,  not  any  mystical  UuUrinc  about  his 
nature,  not  the  doctrine  of  the  'IriniLy,  but  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  breathing  forth  in  all  that  he  said  and  all  that  he 
did.  \>'e  should  seek  that  the  child  should  know  his 
heavenly  friend  and  Saviour  with  the  distinctness  with 
which  he  knows  an  earthly  friend  ;  and  this  knowledge  is 
nui  to  be  given  by  teaching  him  dark  notions  about  Christ, 
which  have  perplexed  and  convulsed  the  church  for  ages. 
The  doc  trine  of  the  Trinity  seems  to  mo  only  fitted  to 
throw  a  mistiness  over  Christ,  to  place  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  understanding  and  hearts.  When  1  am  told 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  one 
of  three  persons,  who  constitute  one  God,  one  Iniiniic 
mind,  I  am  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  darkness.  Jesus 
becomes  to  me  the  most  unmtelligible  being  in  the  uni- 
verse. God  1  can  know.  Man  I  can  understand.  But 
Christ,  as  described  in  human  creeds,  a  compound  being, 
at  once  man  and  God,  at  once  infinite  in  wisdom  and 
ignorant  of  innumerable  truths,  and  who  is  so  united  with 
two  other  persons  as  to  make  with  them  one  mind,  Christ 
so  represented  baftles  all  my  faculties.  I  cannot  lay  hold 
on  him.  My  weak  intellect  is  wholly  at  fault  ;  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  child's  intellect  can  better  apprehend 
hini.  This  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
i  riaity.  It  destroys  the  reality,  the  distinctness,  the 
touching  nearness  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  gives  him  an  air  of 
fiction,  and  hajs  done  more  than  all  things  to  prevent  a 
true,  deep  acquaintance  widihim,  with  his  spirit,  with  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  with  the  sublimity  of  his  virtue.  It 
has  thrown  a  glare  over  him,  under  which  the  bright  and 
beautiful  features  of  his  character  have  been  very  much 
concealed. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  see  what  I  suppose  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  is  to  learn  and  teach.  It  is  the 
Christian  religion  as  unfolded  in  the  plainest  portions  of 
the  Gospel  Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  wish  to  offer 
some  remarks,  which  may  prevent  all  misapprehension  of 
what  I  have  said.  1  have  spoken  against  teaching  Chris- 
tianity to  children  as  a  system.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
inadequacy  of  catechisms.  In  thus  .speaking,  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  teacher  shall  have  nothing  systematic  in 
his  knowledge.  Far  from  it.  He  must  not  satisfy  him- 
.self  with  studying  seiwirate  actions,  words,  and  miracles  of 
Jesus.  He  must  look  at  Christ's  history  and  teaching  as 
a  whole,  and  observe  the  great  features  of  his  truth  and 
goodness,  the  grand  characteristics  of  his  system,  and  in 
this  way  Icarii  what  great  impressions  he  must  strive  to 
make  on  the  child,  by  the  particular  facts  and  precepts 
which  each  lesson  presents.  'I'here  ought  to  be  a  unity 
in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Jlis  instructions  must  not  be 
loose  fragments,  but  be  bound  together  by  great  views. 
IV'rhaps  you  may  ask,  what  are  these  great  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  pervade  it  throughout,  and  to  which  the 
mind  of  the  learner  must  be  continually  turned  }  There 
are  three,  which  seem  to  me  especially  prominent,  the 
Spirituality  of  the  religion,  its  Disinterestedness,  and  lastly, 
the  vaslncss,  the  Infinity  of  its  Prospects. 

The  first  great  feature  of  Christianity  which  should  be 
brought  out  continually  to  the  child,  is  its  Spirituality. 
Christ  is  a  spiritual  deliverer.  His  salvation  is  inward. 
This  great  truth  cannot  be  loo  much  insisted  on.  Christ's 
.salvation  is  wilJiiiL  The  evils  from  which  he  comes  to 
release  us  are  inward.  The  felicity  which  he  came  to 
give  is  inward,  and  therefore  cver!asting.  Carry,  then, 
your  pupils  into  themselves.  Awake  in  ihcm,  as  far  as 
l>0ssiblcr  a  consciousness  of  ihtir  spiritual  nature,  of  the 


infinite  riches  which  are  locked  up  in  reason,  in  con- 
science, in  the  power  of  knowing  God,  loving  goodness, 
and  practising  duty;  and  use  all  the  history  and  teachings 
of  Christ,  to  set  him  before  them  as  the  fountain  of  life 
and  light  to  their  souls.  For  example,  when  his  reign, 
kingdom,  power,  authority,  throne,  are  spoken  of,  guard 
them  against  attaching  an  outward  import  to  these  words; 
teach  them  that  they  mean  not  an  outward  empire,  but 
the  purifying,  elevating  influence  of  his  character,  truth, 
spirit,  on  the  human  mind.  Use  all  his  miracles  as  types, 
emblems  of  a  spiritUvil  salvation.  When  your  pupils  read 
of  his  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  let  them  see  in  this  a  mani- 
festation of  his  character  as  the  light  of  the  world;  and, 
in  the  joy  of  the  individual  whose  eyes  were  opened  from 
perjjetual  night  on  the  beauty  of  nature,  let  them  see  a 
figure  of  the  hapt^iness  of  the  true  disciple,  who,  by  fol- 
lowing Ciirist,  is  brought  to  the  vision  of  a  more  glorious 
luminary  than  the  sun,  and  of  a  more  majestic  and 
enduring  universe  than  material  worlds.  When  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  are  the  subjects  of  conversation,  turn  the 
mind  of  the  child  to  tlieir  spiritual  import  Tot  him  sec 
that  the  worth  of  the  action  lies  in  the  principle,  motive, 
])urpose,  from  whicii  it  s[>rings;  that  love  to  God»  not 
outward  worship,  and  love  to  man,  not  outward  deeds. 
are  the  very  essence,  soul,  centre  of  the  Christian  law. 
'lurn  his  attention  to  the  singular  force  and  boldness  of 
language  in  which  Jesus  calls  to  rise  above  the  body  and 
the  world,  above  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  senses, 
al>ove  wealth  and  show,  above  every  outward  good.  In 
speaking  of  the  promises  and  ihreatenings  of  Christianity, 
do  not  si>eak  as  if  goodness  were  to  be  sought  and  sin 
shunned  for  their  outward  consequences ;  but  express 
your  deep  conviction  that  goodness  is  its  own  reward, 
worth  infinitely  more  than  all  outward  recompense,  and 
that  sin  is  its  own  curse,  and  mare  to  be  dreaded  on  its 
own  account  than  a  burning  hell.  When  God  is  the  sub^ 
ject  of  conversation,  do  not  spend  all  your  strength  in 
talking  of  what  He  has  made  around  you;  do  not  i>oint 
the  young  to  his  outward  works  as  his  chief  manifesiaiions. 
Lead  them  to  think  nf  Him  as  revealed  in  their  own 
minds,  as  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  as  more  intimately 
present  with  their  souls  than  with  the  sun,  and  leach 
them  to  account  as  his  best  gifts,  not  outward  jxissessions 
but  the  silent  influences  of  Ins  Spirit,  his  communiaiiiofb 
of  light  to  their  minds,  of  wamith  and  elevation  to  their 
feelings,  and  of  force  to  their  resolution  of  welldoing;. 
Let  the  spirituality  of  Christianity  shine  forth  in  all  your 
teachings.  Let  the  young  see  how  superior  Jesus  was  lu 
outward  things,  how  he  looked  down  on  wealth  and  shutt 
as  below  his  notice,  how  he  cared  nothing  for  outward 
distinctions,  how  the  beggar  by  the  road-side  received 
from  him  marks  of  deeper  interest  than  Pilate  on  ha 
judgment-seat  or  Herod  on  his  throne,  how  he  lookcfl 
only  at  the  human  spirit  and  sought  nothing  but  \\i 
recovery  aiTd  life. 

1  have  s[tuken  of  the  Spirituality  of  Christianity,  The 
next  great  feature  of  the  religion  to  be  constantly  set 
before  the  child  is  its  disinterestedness.  The  essence  d 
Christianity  is  generous  a/Teciion.  Nothing  so  dis- 
tinguishes u  as  generosity.  Disinterested  love  not  onlv 
breaks  out  in  sei>arate  teadiings  of  Christ;  it  spreads  like 
the  broad  light  of  heaven  over  the  whole  religion.  Ever, 
precejjt  is  but  an  aspect— an  expression  of  generous  lou. 
Ihis  ])romptcd  every  word,  guided  every  stej>  of  Jesus 
It  was  the  life  of  his  mini.^lry ;  it  warmed  his  heart  in 
death;  it  Howed  out  with  his  heart's  blood.     The  pupil 


should  be  constantly  led  to  see  and  feci  this  divine  spirit 
pervading  the  religion.  The  Gospels  should  be  used  to 
inspire  him  wrth  reverence  for  generous  self  sacrifice,  and 
with  aversion  to  evcrj'thing  narrow  and  mean.  Let  him 
learn  that  he  is  not  to  live  for  himself;  that  he  has  a  heart 
to  be  given  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures;  that  he  is 
to  do  the  will  of  GoO>  not  in  a  mercenary  s[)int,  but  from 
f^ratitude,  filial  love,  and  from  sincere  delight  in  goodness; 
that  he  is  to  prepare  himself  to  toil  and  suffer  for  his  race. 
The  cross — that  emblem  of  self-sacrifice,  that  highest 
form  of  an  all-surrendering  love — is  to  he  set  before  him 
as  the  standard  of  his  religion,  the  banner  under  which 
he  is  10  live,  and,  if  God  so  require,  to  die. 

There  is  one  other  great  feature  of  Christianity,  and 
thiit  is  the  vastness,  the  infinity  of  its  prospects.  This 
w.ns  revealed  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus.  In  all  that  he 
saiil  we  see  his  mind  possessed  with  the  thought  of  being 
ordained  to  confer  an  infinite  good.  That  tea<'hcT  knows 
little  of  Christ  who  does  not  see  him  filled  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  author  of  an  everlasting  salvation 
and  happiness  to  the  human  race.  *'I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  He  that  believeth  on  tne  shall  never  see 
death."  Such  was  his  language,  and  sucli  never  fell 
before  from  human  lips.  When  I  endeavour  to  bring  to 
riy  mind  the  vast  hopes  which  inspired  him  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words,  and  his  joy  at  the  anticipation  of 
ihe  immortal  fruits  which  his  life  and  death  were  to  yield 
t  J  our  race,  I  feel  how  little  his  character  is  yet  under- 
stood by  those  who  think  of  Jesus  as  a  man  of  sorrow, 
l>orne  down  habitually  by  a  load  of  grief.  Constandy 
lead  your  pupils  lo  oI)ser\^e  how  real,  deep,  and  vivid  was 
ihe  impression  on  ihe  mind  of  Jesus  of  that  ftinirc,  ever- 
lasting life  which  he  came  to  bestow.  Speak  to  them  of 
iHe  happiness  with  which  he  looked  on  all  human  virtue, 
as  being  a  germ  which  was  to  unfold  for  ever,  a  fountain 
of  living  water  which  was  to  spring  up  into  iinniortalily,  a 
I  )ve  which  was  to  expand  ihroughall  ages  and  to  embrace 
the  universe.  It  is  through  the  mmd  of  Christ,  living,  as 
it  did,  in  a  higher  world,  that  they  can  best  comprehend 
the  reality  and  vastress  of  the  ]^rospects  of  the  human  soul. 

Such  are  the  three  great  features  of  the  religion  which 
the  teacher  should  bring  most  frequently  to  the  mind  of 
the  child.  In  these,  as  in  all  my  preceding  remarks, 
you  perceive  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  cha- 
r.icter  of  Chri.sl,  as  the  great  means  of  giving  spiritual  light 
and  life  to  the  mind.  The  (iospels,  in  which  he  is  [jlaced 
U'fore  us  so  vividly,  are  in  truth  the  chief  repositories  of 
divine  wisdom.  The  greatest  productions  of  human 
genius  have  little  quickening  power  in  comparison  with 
these  simple  narratives.  In  reading  the  Gospels,  I  feel 
myself  in  presence  of  one  who  speaks  as  man  never  .spake; 
whose  voice  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  who  speaks  with  a  tone 
cf  reality  and  authority  altogether  his  own  ;  who  speaks 
(.f  God  as  conscious  of  his  immediate  presence,  as  cn- 
jtiying  with  him  the  intimacy  of  an  only  Son;  and  who 
speaks  of  heaven  as  most  familiar  with  the  higher  states 
uf  being.  Great  truths  come  from  Jesus  with  a  simplicity, 
.in  ease,  showing  how  deeply  they  pervaded  and  possessed 
liis  mind.  No  books  astonish  me  like  the  Gospels. 
Jtsus,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  more  extraordinary  being 
ihan  imagination  has  feigned,  and  yet  his  character 
has  an  impress  of  tiature,  consistency,  truth,  never  sur- 
px^sed.  You  Iiave  all  seen  portraits  which,  as  soon  as 
.seen,  you  (elt  to  be  likenesses,  so  living  were  they,  so 
natural,  so  true.  Such  is  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  by  the  Gospels.     I  believe  that  you  or  I  could  lift 


mountains  or  create  a  world  as  easily  as  fanaticism  or  im- 
posture could  have  created  such  a  character  and  history 
as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  read  the  Gospels  for  years, 
and  seldom  read  them  now  without  gaining  some  new  or 
more  striking  view  of  the  great  teacher  and  deliverer 
whom  they  ]x>rtray.  Of  all  books,  they  deserve  most  the 
study  of  youth  and  age.  Happy  the  Sunday-school  in 
which  their  spirit  is  revealed  ! 

But  I  have  not  yet  said  everything  in  favour  of  them  as 
the  great  sources  of  instruction.  I  have  said  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  to  be  taught  from  the  (iospels.  This 
is  their  great,  but  not  their  only  use.  Much  incidental 
instruction  is  to  be  drawn  from  them.  There  are  two 
great  subjects  on  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  give  to  the 
young  the  light  they  can  receive,  human  nature  and  human 
life;  and  on  these  points  the  Gospels  furnish  occasions 
of  much  useful  teaching.  They  give  us  not  only 
the  life  and  character  of  Christ,  but  place  him 
before  us  in  the  midst  of  human  beings  and  of  human 
affairs.  Peter,  the  ardent,  the  confident,  the  false,  the 
penitent  Peter  ;  the  affectionate  John  ;  the  treacherous 
Judas,  selling  his  Master  for  gold  ;  Mary,  the  mother,  at 
the  cross  ;  Mary  Ma«;dalon  at  the  tomb  :  the  woman,  who 
had  been  a  sinner,  bathing  his  feet  with  tears,  and  wiping 
them  with  the  hair  of  her  head  ;  -what  revelations  of  the 
human  soul  are  these  !  What  depths  of  our  nature  do 
they  lay  open  !  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great 
masters  of  painting  have  drawn  their  chief  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament:  so  full  is  this  volume  of  the  most 
powerful  and  touching  exhibitions  of  human  character. 
And  how  much  instruction  does  this  book  convey  in 
regard  to  life  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  soul ! 
I  do  not  know  a  more  affecting  picture  of  human 
experience  than  the  sim|t!e  narrative  of  Luke:  — 
**\Vhen  Jesus  came  nigh  to  the  city,  behold,  there 
was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow  :  and  much  jieople  of  the 
city  was  with  her."  The  Gospels  .show  us  fellow-beings 
in  all  varieties  of  condition,  the  blind  man,  the  leper,  the 
rich  young  ruler,  the  furious  multitude.  They  give  prar- 
licnl  views  of  life,  which  cannot  be  too  early  impressed. 
They  .show  us,  in  the  history  of  Jesus  and  his  Aposile.s, 
that  true  greatness  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  ranks, 
and  that  goodness,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  eminent, 
exposes  itself  to  hatred  and  reproach,  so  that  we  must 
make  up  our  minds,  if  we  would  be  faithful,  to  encounter 
shame  and  loss  for  God  and  duty.  In  truth,  all  the 
variety  of  wisdom  which  youth  needs  may  be  extracted 
from  these  writings.  The  Gospels,  then,  are  to  be  the 
great  study  of  the  Sunday-school. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  what  is  to  be  taught  in 
the  Sunday-school,  without  repeating  what  I  have  said  of 
the  chief  danger  of  this  institution.  I  refer  to  the  danger 
of  mechanical  teaching,  by  which  the  young  mind  becomes 
worn,  deadened  to  the  greatest  truths.  The  Gospels, 
life-giving  as  they  are,  may  be  rendered  wholly  inoperative 
by  the  want  of  life  in  the  instructor.  So  great  is  my 
dread  of  lame,  mechanical  leaching,  that  I  am  sometimes 
almost  tempted  to  question  the  utility  of  Sunday-schools. 
We  Protestants,  in  our  zeal  for  the  Bible,  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  very  commonness  of  the  book  tends  to  imi)3ir  its 
power,  that  familiarity  breeds  indifference,  and  that  no 
book,  therefore,  requires  such  a  living  power  in  the 
teacher.  He  must  lieware  lest  he  make  the  Gospels  trite 
by  loo  frequent  repetition.  It  will  often  be  best  for  him 
to  assist  his  pupils  in  extracting  the  great  principle  of 
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truth  involved  in  a  precept,  parable,  or  action  of  Jesus, 

and  to  make  this  the  subject  of  conversation,  without 
further  reference  to  the  text  by  which  it  was  suggested. 
If  he  can  lead  them,  by  fit  questions,  to  find  this  prin- 
ciple in  their  ovm  consciousness  and  experience,  in  their 
own  moral  judgments  and  feelings,  and  to  discover  how 
it  should  be  applied  to  tlitir  characters  and  brought  out 
in  their  common  lives,  he  will  not  only  convey  the  most 
important  instruction,  but  will  give  new  vividness  and 
interest  to  the  Scriptures,  and  a  deeper  conviction  of  their 
truth,  by  showing  how  congenial  they  are  with  human 
nature,  and  how  intimately  connected  with  human  affairs 
and  with  real  life.  Let  me  also  mention  as  another 
means  of  preserving  the  Scriptures  from  degradation  by 
too  frequent  handling,  that  extracts  from  biography,  his- 
tory, natural  science,  fitted  to  make  religious  impressions, 
should  be  occasionally  introduced  into  the  Sunday-school. 
Such  seems  to  me  the  instruction  which  the  ends  of  this 
institution  require. 

I\^  \\'e  have  now  seen  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  the  question  now  comes^  How  shall 
it  be  taught  ?  This  is  my  last  head,  and  not  the  least 
important.  On  the  manner  of  teaching,  how  much  de- 
pends !  I  fear  it  is  not  sufficiently  studied  by  Sunday- 
school  instructors.  They  meet  generally,  and  ought 
regularly  to  meet,  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  tasks. 
But  their  object  commonly  is  to  learn  ivhat  they  are  to 
teach,  rather  than  how  to  teach  it  ;  but  the  last  requires 
equal  attention  with  the  first,  1  had  almost  said  more. 
From  deficiency  In  this  we  sometimes  see  that  an  in- 
structor, profoundly  accjuainted  with  his  subject,  is  less 
successful  in  teaching  than  another  of  comparatively 
superficial  acquisitions;  he  knows  much,  but  does  not 
know  the  way  to  the  child's  mind  and  heart.  The  same 
truth  which  attracts  and  impresses  from  one  man's  lips 
re|>els  from  another.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  the  n;caning  of 
the  portion  of  Scripture  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
next  lesson  ;  it  is  more  important  to  select  from  it  the 
[larticular  topics  which  are  adapted  to  the  pupil's  com- 
prehension, and  still  more  nctessarj-  to  inquire  under 
what  lights  or  aspects  they  may  be  brought  to  his  view,  so 
as  to  arrest  attention  and  reach  the  heart.  A  i>riricipal 
end  in  the  meeting  of  teachers  should  be  to  Itarn  the  art 
of  teaching,  the  way  of  approach  to  the  youthful  mind. 

The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  will  of  course  be  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  pupil.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have 
his  body  in  the  school-room  if  his  mind  is  wandering 
beyond  it,  or  refuses  to  fasten  itself  on  the  topic  of  dis- 
course. In  common  schools  attention  is  fixed  by  a 
severe  discipline,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Sunday- 
schools.  Of  course  the  teacher  must  aim  to  secure  it  by 
a  moral  influence  over  the  youthful  mind. 

As  the  first  means  of  establishing  an  influence  over  the 
young,  I  would  say,  you  must  love  thum.  Nothing  at 
tracts  like  love.  Children  are  said  to  be  shrewd  physi- 
ognomists, and  read  as  by  instinct  our  feeUngs  in  our 
countenances ;  ihcy  know  and  are  drawn  to  their  friends. 
I  recently  asked  how  a  singularly  successful  teacher  in 
religion  obtained  his  remarkable  ascendency  over  the 
young.  The  reply  was,  that  his  whole  intercourse  ex- 
pressed afTectioa     His  secret  was  a  sincere  love. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  to  awaken  in  the  young  an 
interest  in  what  you  teach,  you  must  take  an  interest  in 
it  yourselves.  Vou  must  not  only  understand,  but  feelj 
ihc  truth.    Vour  manner  must  have  the  natural  animation 


which  always  accompanies  a  work  into  which  our  hearts 
enter.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  chief  qualifications  of  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  is  religious  sensibility.  Old  and 
young  are  drawn  by  a  natural  earnestness  of  manner. 
Almost  any  subject  may  be  made  interesting,  if  the 
teaciier  will  but  throw  into  it  his  soul. 

Another  important  rule  is,  Let  your  teaching  be  inlelli- 
gible.  Children  will  not  listen  to  words  which  excite  no 
ideas,  or  only  vagtie  and  misty  conceptions.  Speak  to 
them  in  the  familiar,  simple  language  of  common  life, 
and  if  the  lesson  have  difficult  terms,  define  thenx  Chil- 
dren love  light,  not  darkness.  Choose  topics  of  conversa- 
tion to  which  their  minds  are  equal,  and  pass  from  one 
to  another  by  steps  which  the  young  can  follow.  Be 
clear,  and  you  wiU  do  much  towards  being  interesting 
teachers. 

Another  suggestion  is,  Teach  much  by  questions. 
These  stimulate,  stir  up  the  young  mind,  and  make  it  its 
own  teacher.  They  encourage  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the 
habit  of  thought  Questions,  skilfully  proposed,  turn  the 
child  to  his  own  consciousness  and  experience,  and  will 
often  draw  out  from  his  own  soul  the  truth  which  you 
wish  to  impart ;  and  no  lesson  is  so  well  learned  as  that 
which  a  man  or  a  child  teaches  himself 

Again.  Teacli  graphically  where  you  can.  That  is, 
when  you  are  discoursing  of  any  narrative  of  Scripture, 
or  relating  an  incident  from  other  sources,  trj'  to  seize  its 
great  points  and  to  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  your  pupils. 
Cultivate  the  power  of  description.  A  story  well  told, 
and  in  which  the  most  important  particulars  are  brought 
out  in  a  strong  light,  not  only  fixes  attention,  but  often 
carries  a  truth  farthest  into  the  soul. 

Another  rule  is,  Lay  the  chief  stress  on  what  is  most 
important  in  religioa  Do  not  conduct  the  child  over 
the  Gospels  as  over  a  dead  level.  Seize  on  the  great 
points,  the  great  ideas.  Do  not  confound  the  essential 
and  the  unessential,  or  insist  with  the  same  earnestness  on 
grand,  comprehensive,  life  giving  truths,  and  on  disputable 
articles  of  faith.  Immense  injury  is  done  by  teaching 
doubtful  or  secondary  doctrines  as  if  they  were  the 
weightiest  matters  of  Christianity  ;  for,  as  time  rolls  over 
the  child,  and  his  mind  unfolds,  he  discovers  that  one 
and  another  dogmaj  which  he  was  taught  to  reganl  as 
fundamental,  is  uncertain,  if  not  false,  and  his  scepticism 
is  apt  to  s|jread  from  this  weak  point  over  the  whole 
Christian  system.  Make  it  your  aim  to  fix  in  your  pupils 
the  grand  principles  in  which  the  essence  of  Christianity 
consists,  and  which  all  time  and  experience  sen-e  to  con- 
firm;  and,  in  doing  this,  you  will  open  the  mind  to  all 
truth  as  fast  as  it  is  presented  in  the  course  of  Providence. 

Another  nile  is,  Carry  a  cheerful  si>irit  into  religious 
leaching.  Do  not  merely  speak  of  Clirisiianity  as  the 
only  fountain  of  hai)piness.  I^t  your  tones  and  words 
bear  witness  to  its  benignant,  cheering  influence.  Youth 
is  the  age  of  joy  and  hope,  and  nothing  repels  it  more 
than  gloom.  1  )o  not  array  religion  in  terror.  I>o  not 
make  God  a  painful  thought  by  speaking  of  Him  as 
present  only  to  see  and  punish  sin.  Sjieak  of  His 
fatherly  interest  in  the  young  with  a  warm  heart  and  a 
beaming  eye,  and  encourage  their  filial  approach  and 
prayers.  On  this  pari,  however,  you  must  beware  uf 
sacrificing  truth  to  the  desire  of  winning  your  jiupil 
Truth,  truth  in  her  severest  as  well  as  mildest  forms,  must 
be  placed  before  the  young.  Do  not,  to  attract  them  to 
duty,  represent  it  as  a  smooth  and  flowery  path.  Do  not 
tell  tliem  that  they  can  become  good,  excellent,  generous 
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holy,  without  effort  and  paia  Teach  them  that  the 
sacrifice  of  self-will,  of  private  interest,  and  pleasure,  to 
others*  rights  and  happiness,  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
to  the  will  of  Clod,  is  the  very  essence  of  piety  and  good- 
ness. But  at  the  same  time  teach  them  that  there  is  a 
pure,  calm  joy,  an  inward  peace,  in  surrendering  every- 
thing to  duty,  which  can  he  found  in  no  selfish  success. 
Hel])  them  to  sympathise  with  the  toils,  pains,  sacrifices 
of  the  jihilanlhropist,  the  martyr,  the  ]>atriot,  and  inspire 
contempt  of  fear  and  peril  in  adhering  to  trvilh  and  (lod. 

I  will  add  one  more  rule.  Speak  of  duly,  of  religion, 
as  something  real,  just  as  you  speak  of  the  interests  of 
this  life.  Do  not  speak  as  if  you  were  re])cating  words 
received  from  tradition,  but  as  if  you  were  talking  of 
things  which  you  have  seen  and  known.  Nothing  attracts 
old  and  young  more  than  a  tone  of  reality,  the  natural 
tone  of  strong  conWction.  Speak  to  them  of  God  as  a 
real  being,  of  heaven  as  a  real  state,  of  duty  as  a  real 
obligation.  Let  them  see  that  you  regard  Christianity  as 
intended  to  bear  on  real  and  common  life,  that  you  ex- 
pect every  jjrinciple  which  you  teach  to  be  acted  out,  to 
be  made  a  rule  in  tlie  concerns  of  ever)  day.  Show  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  familiar  scenes  and 
pursuits  of  life.  Bring  it  out  to  them  as  the  Great  Realit)'. 
So  teach,  and  you  will  not  teach  in  vain. 

I  have  thus  set  before  you  the  principles  on  which 
Sunday-schools  should  rest,  and  by  which  they  should  be 
guided.  If  they  shall  in  any  degree  conform  to  these 
jjrinciples-  and  I  trust  they  will — you  cannot,  my  friends, 
cherish  them  with  too  much  care.  Their  purpose  cannot 
be  spoken  of  too  strongly.  Their  end  is  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  young,  and  this  is  the  most 
pressing  concern  of  our  times.  In  all  limes,  indeed,  it 
has  strong  claims  ;  but  it  was  never,  perhaps,  so  important 
as  now,  and  never  could  its  neglect  induce  such  fearful 
consequences.  The  present  is  a  season  of  great  peril  to 
the  rising  generation.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
development  of  human  power,  activity,  and  freedom, 
'i'fie  progress  of  science  has  given  men  a  new  control  of 
nature,  and  in  this  way  has  opened  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  multiplied  the  means  of  indulgence,  and  in  an  et^ual 
degree  multiplied  temptations  to  worldliness,  cupidity, 
and  crime.  Our  limes  are  slill  more  distinguished  by  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  innovatioa  Old  institutions  and 
usages,  the  old  restraints  on  the  young,  have  been  broken 
down.  Men  of  all  conditions  and  ages  think,  speak,  write, 
act,  with  a  freedom  unknown  before.  Our  times  have 
their  advantages.  But  we  must  not  hide  from  ourselves 
our  tme  position.  This  increase  of  power  and  freedom, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  tends,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
unsettle  moral  principles,  to  give  to  men's  minds  a  rest- 
lessnes-s  a  want  of  stability,  a  wildness  of  opinion,  an 
extravagance  of  desire,  a  bold,  rash,  reckless  spirit.  These 
are  times  of  great  moral  danger.  Outward  restraints  are 
removed  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  need  of  inward  restraint,  of  the  controlling 
power  of  a  pure  religion,  beyond  what  was  ever  known 


before.  The  principles  of  the  young  arc  exposed  to 
fearful  assaults,  and  they  need  to  be  fortified  with  peculiar 
care.  Temptations  throng  on  the  rising  generation  with 
new  violence,  and  the  power  to  withstand  them  must  be 
proportionably  increased.  Society  never  needed  such 
zealous  efforts,  such  unslumbering  watchfulness  for  its 
safety,  as  at  this  moment;  and  without  faithfulness  on  Ihe 
l>art  of  parents  and  good  men,  its  bright  prospects  may 
be  turned  into  gloom. 

Sunday-schools  belong  to  this  period  of  society.  They 
gr<iw  naturally  from  the  extension  of  knowledge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  more  are  qualified  to  teach  than  in 
former  limes,  and  they  arc  suited  to  prejiare  the  young 
for  the  severe  trials  which  await  them  in  life.  ;Vs  such 
let  them  be  cherished.  The  great  question  for  parents  to 
ask  is,  how  they  may  strengthen  their  children  against 
temptation,  how  they  can  implant  in  them  principles  of 
duty,  jnirposes  of  virtue,  which  will  withstand  all  storms, 
and  which  will  grow  up  into  ail  that  is  generous,  just, 
beautiful,  and  holy  in  feeling  and  action.  The  question 
how  your  children  may  prosper  most  in  life  should  be 
secondary.  Give  them  force  of  character,  and  you  give 
them  more  than  a  fortune.  Give  them  pure  and  lofty 
principles,  and  you  give  thcrn  more  than  thrones.  Instil 
into  them  Christian  benevolence  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  you  enrich  them  more  than  by  laying  worlds  at  their 
feet.  Sunday  schools  are  meant  to  aid  you  in  the  great 
work  of  forming  your  children  to  true  excellence.  I  say 
they  are  meant  to  aid  you,  not  to  relieve  you  from  the 
work,  not  to  be  your  substitutes,  not  to  diminish  domestic 
watchfulness  and  teaching,  but  to  concur  willi  you,  to 
give  you  fellow-labourers,  to  strengthen  your  inlluence 
over  your  children.  Then  give  these  schools  your  hearty 
support,  without  which  they  cannot  prosper.  Your  chil- 
dren should  be  your  first  care.  You  indeed  sustain 
inleresting  relations  to  society,  but  your  great  relation  is 
to  your  children  ;  and  in  truth  you  cannot  discharge  your 
obligations  to  society  by  any  service  so  effectual  as  by 
training  up  for  it  enlightened  and  worthy  members  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family  and  the  church. 

Kike  all  schools,  the  Sunday-school  must  owe  its  influ- 
ence to  its  teachers.  I  would,  therefore,  close  this  dis- 
course with  saying  that  the  most  gifted  in  our  congrega- 
tion cannot  find  a  worthier  field  of  labour  than  the 
Sunday-school.  The  noblest  work  on  earth  is  to  act  with 
an  elevating  j>ower  on  a  human  spirit.  The  greatest  men 
of  i)ast  limes  have  not  been  politicians  or  warriors,  who 
have  influenced  the  outward  policy  or  grandeur  of  king- 
doms; but  men  who,  by  their  deep  wisdom  and  generous 
sentiments,  have  given  life  and  light  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  own  age,  and  left  a  legacy  of  truth  and 
virtue  to  posterity.  Whoever,  in  the  humblest  sphere, 
imparts  Ciod's  truth  to  one  human  spirit,  partakes  their 
glory.  He  labours  on  an  immortal  nature.  He  is  laying 
the  foundadon  of  imperishable  excellence  and  happi- 
ness. His  work,  if  he  succeed,  will  outlive  empires  and 
the  stars. 
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I. 

Question,  \Vbo  made  you  ? 
Aftswer.   i.  God  made  mc. 

2.  He  also  made  the  sun,  ihe  moon,  and  the  stars. 
3-  He  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  the  hills  and  the 
fields. 

4.  He  made  the  grass,  and  the  trees,  and  everything 
which  grows  upon  the  earth. 

5.  He  made  the  beasts,  tlic  fishes,  and  the  birds,  and 
everything  which  has  life. 

6.  God  made  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 


Q.  What  does  God  give  you  ? 

A,   I.  He  gives  me  life  and  strength. 

2.  He  gives  me  power  to  see  and  hear,  to  speak  and 
move. 

3.  He  gives  me  reason,  and  conscience,  and  the  means 
of  improving  in  knowledge  and  goodness. 

4.  He  gives  me  my  kind  parents,  my  teachers,  my 
friends,  and  my  home. 

5.  He  gives  me  my  food,  and  clothes,  and  (juiet  sleep. 

6.  He  gives  mc  the  air  which  I  breathe,  and  the 
pleasant  light  which  shines  around  me. 

7.  God  gives  me  all  that  I  have. 

III. 

Q.  Does  God  always  see  you  ? 

A.  I.  He  sees  me  at  all  times,  all  the  night  and  all 
the  day. 

2.  He  sees  me  when  1  am  alone,  when  no  other  person 
sees  me. 

3.  He  knows  all  that  T  ihink  and  all  that  I  do. 

4.  He  knows  all  that  I  want,  and  hears  mc  if  I  pray 
to  Him  for  his  care  and  blessing. 

IV. 

Q,  How  must  you  feel  and  act  towards  God  ? 

-^.  I.  I  must  often  think  of  God  as  my  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  must  regard  everything  which  I  enjoy  as  his 
gift. 

2.  I  must  love  Him  better  than  I  love  any  other  being, 
and  be  happy  to  please  and  obey  Him. 

3.  I  must  fear  nothing  so  much  2i&  to  offend  Him. 

4.  I  must  never  speak  of  Him  in  a  careless  manner, 
<»r  take  his  name  in  vain. 

5.  I  must  pray  to  Him  fur  what  I  need,  especially  in 
the  morning  and  at  nigliL 

6.  I  must  thank  Flitn  for  what  I  receive,  though  it  be 
not  all  that  I  wisli. 

7.  I  must  bear  patiently,  and  try  to  bo  better  for  the 
sickness  and  jwin  which  He  sees  fit  to  bring  upon  me. 

V. 

Q.  How  must  >'ou  feel  and  act  towards  those  around 
you  ? 

A.  I.  I  must  love  and  obey  my  parents,  and  be  thank- 
ful to  them  for  the  tender  care  they  take  of  me. 

2,  I  must  treat  with  respect  those  who  are  older  than 
myself 


3,  I  must  love  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  must  be 
generous  and  affectionate  to  my  companions. 

4-  I  must  forgive  those  who  have  injured  me  ;  and  if 
I  have  injured  any,  I  must  ask  their  forgiveness. 

5.  I  must  pity  the  wretched,  and  be  kind  to  the  poor. 

6.  I  must  speak  the  truth,  keep  my  promises,  and 
never  try  to  deceive  by  my  looks,  words,  or  action.s. 

7.  1  must  be  honest,  and  must  take  nothing  which 
belongs  to  others. 

8.  1  must  not  be  cruel,  and  must  not  willingly  give 
pain  to  anything  which  hay  life. 

fj.  I  must  try  to  make  all  around  me  happy.  God 
has  given  to  all  the  power  of  doing  good  in  some  way  or 
other. 

VI. 

Q.  \\'hat  are  your  duties  to  yourself? 
A.   I,  \  must  be  active  and  industrious. 

2.  I  must  be  ready  and  happy  to  learn. 

3.  I  must  be  contented  and  cheerful,  e^-en  when  1 
cannot  ha\'e  what  1  want 

4.  I  must  not  he  fretful,  wilful,  or  passionate. 

5.  I  must  not  be  proud  or  vain  of  anything  which 
I  have,  but  be  modest  and  humble. 

G.  I  must  learn  to  give  up  and  avoid  everything  which 
will  do  me  hurt ;  I  must  be  governed  by  reason  and  con- 
science, and  not  by  my  wishes. 

VII. 

Q.   What  good  do  you  hope  for  by  doing  what  is  right  ? 
A.   I.   I  shall  have  [Kace  in  niy  own  mind. 

2.  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  have  my  actions 
known. 

3.  I  shall  grow  better  and  haj>[>icr  as  I  grow  older. 

4.  My  parents  and  friends  will  love  me,  and  will  look 
on  me  with  pleasure  and  hope. 

5.  Above  all,  my  Father  in  Heaven  will  love  mc,  and 
delight  to  make  me  happy. 

VIII. 

Q.  A\'hat  if  you  do  wrong  ? 
A.   I.  I  shall  feel  pain,  and  fear,  and  shame,  at  thinking 
I  have  done  wrong. 

2.  I  shall  grow  worse  as  I  grow  older. 

3.  My  parents  and  friends  will  be  displeased  with  mc, 
and  will  look  on  me  with  sorrow. 

4.  Above  all.  Cod  will  be  olfcnded  with  me,  and  He 
will  pnnish  me  unless  I  repent. 

IX. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  sinning  against  God  ? 
A.  To  sin  against  God  ib  to  do  anything  which  CrOd 
forbids  me,  or  not  to  do  what  God  commands  me 

X. 

Q.   Have  you  ever  sinned  against  God? 
A.  Vcs.     I  feel  that  I  have  sinned — I  have  done  what 
I  have  known  to  be  wrong. 

XI. 

Q,  How  should  you  feel  and  act  when  you  are  sensible 
you  have  sinned  ? 
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-4.  1.  I  should  remember  my  evil  conduct  with  sorrow ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can,  I  sliould  repair  it,  and  resolve  and 
strive  to  do  so  no  more. 

2.  1  should  humbly  confess  my  sins  to  God,  and 
should  pray  to  Him  through  Jesus  Christ  to  forgive  me, 
and  to  assist  me  in  doing  better. 

XII. 

Q.  Who  is  Jesus  Christ  ? 

A,  He  is  the  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  whom  his 
Father  sent  into  the  world  to  save  us  from  error  and  sin. 
from  death  and  misery. 

XlJl. 

Q.  Can  you  repeat  some  of  the  principal  instructions 
of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

A.  I.  He  taught  us  the  character  of  Ciod  ;  that  He  is 
the  most  holy  and  mer<:iful,  the  greatest,  and  wisest,  and 
best  of  beings. 

2.  He  taught  us  that  we  should  love  God  with  all  our 
hearts  j  that  we  should  love  all  our  fellow-crcalures,  and 
do  to  others  as  we  should  wish  and  expect  them  to  do 
to  us. 

3.  He  promised  to  us,  that  if  we  believe  in  him,  and 
confess  and  forsake  our  sins,  and  obey  his  instructions, 
we  shall  be  forgiven,  and  live  for  ever  in  heaven. 

XIV. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  account  of  the  life  and  example 
of  Christ  ? 

A.  I.  He  was  perfectly  good.  He  was  holy,  harmless, 
»ind  undefiled. 

2.  He  grew  up  obeying  his  parents,  and  remembered 
his  mother  with  tenderness  in  his  dying  moments. 

3.  He  constantly  thought  of  God,  and  prayed  to  Him  ; 
and  it  was  his  joy  to  do  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 

4.  He  went  about  doing  good  ;  healing  the  sick  ; 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind ;  raising  the  dead  ;  and 
teaching  the  ignorant  and  [wor. 

5.  He  washed  the  feet  of  his  di.sciplcs,  to  leach  them 
to  be  humble.  He  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  them.  He  was  full  of  compassion  for  the  miser- 
able, and  even  prayed  for  his  murderers  on  the  cross. 

XV. 

Q.  What  did  Jesus  Christ  suffer  for  us? 
A.   I.  For  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  and  led  a  life  of 
toil  and  hardship. 

2.  He  was  reviled,  mocked,  and  scourged  by  wicked 
men. 

3.  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  shed  his  blood  for 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins. 

XVI. 

Q.  What  became  of  Jesus  after  this  cruel  death  ? 

A,  I.  He  was  buried,  and,  as  he  told  his  disciples 
before  his  death,  he  was  restored  to  life,  and  rose  again 
on  the  third  day. 


2.  He  ascended  to  heaven,  where  he  still  lives  to  pray 
for  us,  and  continually  performs  kind  offices  for  us. 


XVII. 

earn  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ 


Q,  What  do  you 
from  the  dead  ? 

A.  That  I  and  all  men  should  in  like  manner 
in  another  world. 
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Q.  Shall  you  ever  see  Jesus  Christ? 

A.  Yes;  he  is  apix>inted  to  raise  me  from  the  dt.a«', 
and  I  must  stand  before  him  to  be  judged  for  my  condu<  t 
in  the  present  life. 

XIX. 

Q,  What  may  you  hope  in  another  world,  if  you  arc 
good  in  this? 

A.  \.  1  shall  be  welcomed  into  heaven  by  my  Saviour, 
and  shall  be  ever  under  his  care. 

2.  I  shall  have  no  sickness,  nor  sorrow,  nor  pain;  bui 
shall  have  rest  and  joy  for  ever. 

3.  1  shall  be  like  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  shall  have 
the  friendship  and  love  of  all  good  beings. 

4.  1  shall  enjoy  the  presence  and  favour  of  God,  and 
shall  be  always  learning  to  love  and  ser\'e  Him  belter. 

XX. 

Q,  But  what  if  you  are  wicked? 
A.  I.  I  can  then  never  be  happy.     The  wicked  must 
always  be  miserable. 

2.  1  shall  not  be  received  into  tlie  light  and  joy  of 
heaven. 

3.  God  will  send  rae  from  his  presence,  and  leave  me 
to  the  fearful  punishment  which  my  sins  deserve. 

XXI. 

Q.  What  means  must  you  use  to  become  good  rnd 
happy  in  this  life  and  the  hfe  to  come  ? 

A.  I.  I  must  pray  to  God,  without  whose  blessing  I 
can  do  nothing,  for  his  assistance  and  direction. 

2.  1  must  recollect  at  night  what  I  have  done,  an'! 
thought,  and  felt  through  the  day,  that  I  may  make  my 
future  life  l>etler  than  the  past. 

3.  I  must  often  think  that  God  sees  me 

4.  I  must  shun  wicked  companions,  and  try  to  obtain 
the  friendship  of  the  good. 

5.  I  must  set  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  coniinunll> 
before  me. 

6.  I  must  make  a  good  use  of  the  I-ord's  day,  I  must 
be  serious  and  attentive  at  church,  and  must  receive  with 
gratitude  the  instruction  of  my  parents  at  home. 

7.  When  I  am  old  enough,  I  must  partake  the  Ix)rd's 
Sup[>er,  which  is  designed  to  bring  to  my  rememltranrt' 
Jesus  Christ  dying  for  me. 

8.  I  must  often  read  and  meditate  upon  the  Bibte,  ihci 
best  of  books,  in  which  God  teaches  us  by  his  will,  and 
his  infinite  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ 
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'  ■.■>  u.\T,r\ .  ;j-.':  /y,r,  /.i-;.-.'.-:.  -'^V-led  w^r  r.e:*.r=cr.  the  style  ot  writing  and  the  free  style 

•/  'Uf-  x.'A  f.f„.f':,., ',:  r.  '-:''.or.vc-r-a::vr_     T:">,5.  wc  think,  have  changed     Men 

;'  fi  f;.'.;,  f ■  - ,   irM.'i   t;. ;  }.:t\-:  learr.-jd  more  :o  write  as  tht-y  speak,  and  are  ashaniLiI 


'■  '/  '•  i,,t,j  J 


./  /.'  «     'f.,'  I,  •.-,..,        ■/  rr.  j^v  -.  '/  (,f,f\:  :,:,f\^  |>-.  to  'ir--,  •.;;■  f-rr.r.iar  th>.u^;-.:5  as  it  ihey  were  just  ajrived 

.o  i.'  ni./   t,,'  ,r    J  ,  f    ..r,':.^,rrtT,ft-^    i\^,y   ;/r;j/i  ia;!/  from  -  :'.ir «  ovirtry  ar.c  culd  not  appear  in  public  withou; 

.',  *u*\  /  ,M.  'oi,.'    *o  v,n/Jir;i*#;  in  fivl  wK.'it  a  t'orci^r.  :ir.d  ^tudicJ  attire.      They  have  learned  tlut 

'""     '•'•    '''  ■'  ■''  ■      A    voi'#:  *,i  yy/^KX  arifl  for;;:j.on    wor-Js   arc  common,    precisely    because    mosi 

r." ']» /J  t/,  ro, .'  fi.rrn  from  ihislrtf,ar;;y,  fittod  to  cxfTcSs  real  feeling  and  strong  conception,  anii 

.  /  "   n..  ((.  ,,  w  «  ,ir,'i  ,1  ,  ..t.  r  df-ad,  »li':  dn-a/) of  inoNr-  ihai  the  f  ir*.uitoi;.s  meaiiurcd   phraseology,    which   wa> 

'■'    ''''''■    d.  ;,J<.p  ...M  _    I,/    ii,.i;<)ri;/   Miifi    odioij',,   and  railed  clc^rnnce,  was  hut  the  j)arade  of  weakness.     They 

\''f  11. ,/  f  )i/('w.  t.,  If, .  .;i    .,,/!  .,/'  r  .loii.      In  li.i:  [^frsont  have  learned  that   words  are  the  signs  of  thought,  and 

-  ti'  I'    //.   int'f.'l  f/,  i,<  .,f  (J,,.  .,,|,,rM  witli  (.^riMi  Ur.i-Aoux.  wortljlth^  f  ountcrfeit-s  without  it,  and  thai  style  is  gooii 

li-t   'f  hi  /  0...r  ii  fi..,y  I,,   ,,,„i,  J  j,„„|  ,i,.,j  j,y  Calvinism  ,  when,  instead  of  being  anxiously  cast  into  a   mould,  ii 

"'   '"'' '"'  ""'/  ""^  I '""•"  ■  '''  diMinjMii  ,|,ii,j»  f,-atiin;s  ,"  seem.',  a  free  and  natural  expression  of  thought,  and  givo 

'.Ml  ii   ,/Jm(i      V».    '"Htl.l  ..!./,  |,,,v,.  it  ri-riirmhfn.f]  iliat  !  to  iin  with  |»owcr  the  workings  of  the  author's  mind 

"     ■   i-"i.i,H»M.  \ntux  .    ,,,..11  p.iM  r,(  ilw  rrli^;roM.,  failh  :       W'c  have  been  led   to   make   these   remarks   on  thi- 

'.»  I  '   <'/in.  (       II.    ,oii,,  wirli  iIh-ih  il,,-  j;'-'"t;iI,  fimda  My!e  whi<  h  in  a  def^rec  marks  the  book  before  us,  from 
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a  persuasion  that  this  mode  of  writing  has  been  parti- 
cularly injurious  to  religion,  and  to  rational  religion. 
It  has  crept  into  sermons,  perhaps,  more  than  into  any 
other  compositions,  and  has  imbued  them  with  that 
soporific  quality  which  ihey  have  sometimes  been  found 
to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  How  many  hearers 
have  been  soothed  t>y  a  smooth,  watery  flow  of  words,  a 
regular  chime  of  sentences,  and  elegantly  rocked  into 
repose  !  We  are  aware  that  preachers,  above  all  writers, 
are  excusable  for  this  style,  because  it  is  the  easiest ; 
and,  having  too  much  work  to  do,  they  must  do  it,  of 
coursCj  in  the  easiest  way.  But  wc  mourn  the  necessity, 
and  mourn  sti!i  more  the  effect.  It  gives  us  great  plea- 
sure to  say  that  in  this  particular  we  think  we  perceive 
an  improvement  taking  place  in  this  region.  Preaching 
is  becoming  more  direct,  aims  more  at  impression,  and 
seeks  the  nearest  way  to  men's  hearts  nnd  consciences. 
We  often  hear  from  the  pulpk  strong  thought  in  plain 
and  strong  language.  It  is  hoi>ed,  from  the  state  of 
society,  that  we  shall  not  fly  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  degenerate  into  coarseness ;  but  i>erhaps 
even  this  is  a  less  evil  than  tamene.ss  and  insipidity. 

To  return;  theprincip.il  argument  against  Calvinism, 
in  the  General  View  of  Christian  Doctrines,  is  the  moral 
ar^tmeni^  or  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  inconsistency 
of  the  system  with  the  divine  perfections,  Ii  is  plain 
that  a  doctrine  which  contradicts  our  best  ideas  of  good- 
ness and  justice,  cannot  come  from  the  just  and  good 
God,  or  be  a  true  representation  of  his  character.  This 
moral  argument  has  always  been  powerful  to  the  pulling 
down  of  the  strongholds  of  Calvinism.  Even  in  the 
dark  period,  when  this  system  was  shaped  and  finished 
at  Geneva,  its  advocates  often  writhed  under  the  weight 
of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  mark  of  the  progress 
of  society  that  Calvinists  are  more  and  more  troubled 
with  the  palpable  repugnance  of  their  doctrines  to  God's 
nature,  and  accordingly  labour  to  soften  and  explain  them, 
until  in  many  cases  the  name  only  is  retained  U  the 
stern  Reformer  of  Geneva  could  lift  up  his  head  and 
hear  the  mitigated  tone  in  which  some  of  his  profes.sed 
followers  dispense  his  fearful  doctrines,  we  fear  that  he 
could  not  lie  down  in  peace  until  he  had  poured  out  his 
displeasure  on  their  cowardice  and  degeneracy.  He 
would  tell  them,  with  a  frown,  that  moderaU  Calvinism 
was  a  solecism,  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  would  bid 
them  in  scorn  to  join  thetr  real  friend,  Arminius.  Such 
is  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  of  an  improved  state 
of  society  on  creeds,  that  naked  undisguised  Calvinism 
is  not  very  fond  of  showing  itself,  and  many  of  conse- 
quence know  imperfectly  what  it  means.  What,  then,  is 
the  system  against  which  the  View  of  Christian  Doctrines 
is  directed  ? 

Calvinism  teaches  that,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin 
in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  God  brings  into  life  all  his 
ixjsterity  with  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  so  that  they  are 
utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all 
that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil, 
and  that  continually.  It  teaches  that  all  mankind,  ha\'ing 
fallen  in  Adam,  are  under  God's  wrath  and  curse,  and 
so  made  liable  to  all  miseries  in  this  life,  to  death  itself, 
and  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever.  It  leaches  that  from 
this  ruined  race  God,  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  has 
elected  a  certain  number  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  not 
induced  to  this  choice  by  any  foresight  of  their  faith  or 
good  works,  but  wholly  by  his  free  grace  and  love ;  and 
that,  having  thus  predcsimaied  them  to  eternal  life,  He 


renews  and  sanctifies  them  by  his  almighty  and  special 
agency,  and  brings  them  into  a  stale  of  grace  from 
which  they  cannot  fall  and  perish.  It  teaches  that  the 
rest  of  mankind  He  is  [ileased  to  pass  ove^",  and  to 
ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sins,  to 
the  honour  of  his  justice  and  power ;  in  other  words, 
He  leaves  the  rest  to  the  corruption  in  which  they  were 
born,  withholds  the  grace  which  is  necessary  to  their 
recover)',  and  condemns  them  to  "most  grievous  torments 
in  soul  and  body  without  intermission  in  hell-fire  for 
ever."  Such  is  Calvinism,  as  gathered  from  the  most 
authentic  records  of  tlie  doctrine.  Whoever  will  consult 
the  famous  Assembly's  Catechisms  and  Confession  will 
see  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  in  all  their  length  and 
breadth  of  deformity.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose 
spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  this  creed  by  education  or 
terror,  will  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel 
to  heathen  countries  to  learn  how  mournfully  the  human 
mind  may  misrepresent  the  Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvinism,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  must  seem  irresistible  to  common  and 
unpervcrtcd  minds,  after  attending  to  the  brief  statement 
now  given.  It  will  be  asked  with  astonishment,  How  is 
it  possible  that  men  can  hold  these  doctrines  and  yet 
maintain  God's  goodness  and  equity  i*  What  principles 
can  be  more  contradictor)'? — To  remove  the  objection 
to  Calvinism,  which  is  drawn  from  its  repugnance  to  the 
Divine  perfections,  recourse  has  been  had,  as  before 
observed,  to  the  distinction  between  natuml  and  moral 
inability,  and  to  olher  like  subtleties.  But  a  more  com- 
mon rejily,  wecontcive,  has  been  drawn  from  the  weak- 
ness and  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  and  from  its 
incapacity  of  comprehending  God,  Calvinists  will  tell 
us,  that  because  a  doctrine  opiw.ses  our  convictions  of 
rectitude,  it  is  not  necessarily  false  ;  that  apj>arent  are 
not  always  real  inconsistencies  ;  that  God  is  an  infinite 
and  incomprehensible  being,  and  not  to  be  tried  by  our 
ideas  of  fitness  and  morality  ;  that  we  bring  their  system 
to  an  incompetent  tribunal  when  we  submit  it  to  ihe 
decision  of  human  reason  and  conscience  ;  that  we  are 
weak  judges  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
in  the  Deity  ;  that  the  happiness  of  the  universe  may 
require  an  administration  of  human  affairs  which  is  ver\' 
offensive  to  limited  understandings  ;  thai  we  must  follow 
revelation,  not  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and  must  consider 
doctrines,  which  shock  us  in  revelation,  as  awful  mysteries, 
which  are  dark  through  our  ignorance,  and  which  time 
will  enlighten.  How  little,  it  is  added,  c^in  man  explain 
or  understand  God's  ways.  How  inconsistent  the 
miseries  of  life  appear  with  goodness  in  the  Creator, 
How  prone,  too.  have  men  always  been  to  confound 
good  and  evil,  to  call  the  just  unjust.  How  presump- 
tuous is  it  in  such  a  being  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  God, 
and  to  question  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion because  it  shocks  his  sense  of  rectitude.  Such  we 
conceive  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Calvinist  frequently  meets  the  objection  that  his 
system  is  at  war  with  God's  attributes.  Such  the  reason- 
ing by  which  the  voice  of  conscience  and  nature  is 
stifled,  and  men  are  reconciled  to  doctrines  whith,  if 
tried  by  the  established  principles  of  morality,  would  be 
rejected  with  horror.  On  this  reasoning  we  purpose  to 
offer  some  remarks ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  give  our  views  of  the  confidence  7vhich  ts 
due  to  our  rational  and  moral  faculties  in  rdi^ion. 

That  God  is  infinite,  and  that  man  often  errs,  we  affirm 
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as  strongly  as  our  Calvinisuc  brethren.  We  desire  to 
think  humbly  of  ourselves  and  reverently  of  our  Creator. 
In  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  *'\Ve  now  see 
through  a  glass  darkly."  "We  cannot  by  searching  find 
out  CJod  unto  perfection.  Clouds  and  darkness  arc 
round  about  him.  His  judgments  are  a  great  deep/' 
God  is  great  and  good  beyond  utterance  or  thought 
>Ve  have  no  disposition  to  idolise  our  own  power,  or  to 
l)enetrate  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Deity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  think  it  ungrateful  to  disparage  the 
f>owers  which  our  Creator  has  given  us,  or  lo  question 
the  certainty  or  importance  of  the  knowledge  which  He 
has  seen  fit  to  place  within  our  reach.  There  is  an 
affected  humility,  we  think,  as  dangerous  as  pride.  We 
may  rate  our  faculties  too  meanly,  as  well  as  too  boast 
ingly.  The  worst  error  in  religion,  after  all,  is  that  of 
the  sceptic,  who  records  tnuni[)hantly  the  weaknesses  and 
wandcrmgs  of  the  human  intellect,  and  maintains  that 
no  trust  is  due  lo  the  decisions  of  this  erring  reason. 
We  by  no  means  conceive  that  man's  greatest  danger 
springs  from  pride  of  understanding,  though  we  think  as 
hadiy  of  this  vice  as  other  Christians,  'llie  history  Ksi  the 
church  proves  that  men  may  trust  their  faculties  too 
little  as  well  as  too  much,  and  that  the  timidity  which 
shrinks  from  investigation  has  injured  the  mind,  and 
betrayed  the  interests  of  Christianity,  as  much  as  an  irre- 
verent boldness  of  thought 

It  is  an  important  truth,  which  we  apprehend  has  not 
been  sufficiently  developed,  that  the  uhimate  reliance  of 
of  a  human  being  is  and  must  be  on  his  own  mind.  To 
confide  in  God,  we  must  first  confide  in  the  faculties  by 
which  He  is  apprehended,  and  by  which  the  proofs  of 
his  existence  are  weighed.  A  trust  in  our  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  truth  and  falsehood  is  implied  in  every 
act  of  belief;  for  to  question  this  ability  would  of 
necessity  unsettle  all  belief.  We  cannot  take  a  step  in 
reasoning  or  action  without  a  secret  reliance  on  our  own 
minds.  Religion  in  particular  implies  that  we  have 
understandings  endowed  and  qualified  for  the  highest 
employments  of  intellect.  In  alfirming  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  God,  we  suppose  and  affirm  the  existence 
in  ourselves  of  faculties  which  correspond  to  these 
sublime  objects,  and  which  are  fitted  to  discern  them. 
Religion  is  a  conviction  and  an  act  of  the  human  soul, 
so  that  in  denying  confidence  to  the  one,  we  subvert  the 
uulh  and  claims  of  the  other.  Nothing  is  gained  to 
piety  by  degrading  human  nature,  for  in  the  competency 
of  this  nature  to  know  and  judge  of  God  all  piety  has 
its  foundation.  Our  proneness  to  err  instructs  us,  indeed, 
to  use  our  powers  with  great  caution,  but  not  to  contemn 
and  neglect  tliem.  i  he  uccasional  abuse  of  our  faculties, 
be  it  ever  so  enormous,  does  not  prove  them  unfit  for 
their  highest  end,  which  is  to  form  clear  and  consistent 
views  of  God.  Because  our  eyes  sometimes  fail  or 
deceive  us,  would  a  wise  man  pluck  them  out,  or  cover 
(hem  with  a  bandage,  and  choose  to  walk  and  work  in 
the  dark?  or,  because  they  cannot  distinguish  distant 
objects,  can  they  discern  nothing  clearly  in  their  proper 
sphere,  and  is  sight  to  be  pronounced  a  fallacious  guide? 
Men  who,  to  support  a  creed,  would  shake  our  trust  in 
ihe  calm,  deUbcrate,  and  distinct  decisions  of  our  rational 
and  moral  i>owers,  endanger  religion  more  than  its  open 
foes,  and  forge  the  deadliest  weapons  for  the  infidel 

It  is  true  that  God  is  an  infinite  being,  and  also  true 
that  his  powers  and  perfections,  his  purposes  and  opera- 
tions, his  ends  and  meaiis,  being  unlimitcdi  arc  itH'Qmpn- 


hetisibU.     In  other  words,  they  cannot  be  wholly  taken  in 
or  embraced  by  the  human  mind.     In  the   strong   and 
figurative  language  of  Scripture,  we  "  know  nothing ''  of 
God's  ways  ;  that  is,  we  know  very  few  of  them.     But 
this  is  just  as  true  of  the  most  advanced  archangel  as  of 
man.     In  comparison  with  the  vastncss  of  God's  system, 
the  range  of  the  highest  created  intellect  is  narrow  ;  ajul 
in  this  particular  man's  lot  does  not  differ  from  that  of  his 
elder  brethren  in  heaven.     We  are  both  confined  in  our 
observation  and  experience  to  a  little  spot  in  the  creation. 
But  are  an  angel's  faculties  worthy  of  no  trust,  or  is   his 
knowledge  uncertain,  because  he  learns  and  reasons  from 
a  small  part  of  God's  works?  or  are  his  judgments  respea- 
ing  the  Creator  to  be  charged  with  presumption,  because 
his  views  do  not  spread   through  the  whole  extent   of  the 
universe?      We  grant   that   our   understandings    carmoi 
stretch  beyond  a  very  narrow  sphere.     But  still  the  lessons 
which  we  learn  within  this  sphere  arc  just  as  sure  as  if  it 
were  indefinitely  enlarged.     Because  much  is  uncjtplored, 
we  arc  not  to  suspect  what  we  have  actually  discovered. 
Knowledge  is  not  the  less  real  because  confined.     The 
man  who  has  never  set  foot  beyond   his   native  village, 
knows  its  scenery  and  inhabitants  as  undoublingly  as  if 
he  had  travelled  to  the  poles.     We  indeed  see  very  little; 
but  that  little  is  as  true  as  if  everything  else  were  seen  ; 
and  our  future  discoveries  must  agree  with  and  sup]x>rt  it 
Should  the  whole  order  and  pur])oses  of  the  universe  be 
opened  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  would  be  disclosed 
which  would  in  any  degree  shake  our  persuasion  that  the 
earth  is  inhabited  by  rational  and  moral  beings,  who  arc 
authorised  to  expect  from  their  Creator  the  most  benevo- 
lent and  equitable  government     No  extent  of  obser\'ation 
can  unsettle  those  primary  and  fundamental  principles  of 
moral  truth  which  we  derive  from  our  highest  faculties 
operating  in  the  relations  in  which  God  has  fixed  us.     lu 
every  region  and  period  of  the  universe,  it  will  be  as  true 
as  it  is  now  on  the  earth,  that  knowledge   and  jjowcr  are 
the  measures  of  responsibility,  and  that  natural  incapacity 
absolves  from  guilt     These   and   other    moral    veriiies* 
which  are  among  our  clearest  perceptions,  would,  if  pos- 
sible, be  strengthened,  in  i)roporlion  as  our  powers  should 
be  enlarged  ;  because  harmony  and  consistency  are  the 
characters  of  God's  administration,  and  all  our  reseaicho 
into  the  universe  only  serve  to  manifest  its  unity,  and  ly 
show  a  wider  operation  of  the  laws  which  we  witness  and 
experience  on  earth. 

Wc  grant  that  God  is  incomprehensible^  in  the  sense 
already  given.  But  he  is  not  therefore  uninUHif^bU  ;  and 
this  distincUon  we  conceive  to  be  important.  Wc  do  iioi 
pretend  to  know  the  whvlc  nature  and  properties  of  God, 
but  still  we  can  form  some  clear  ideas  of  Him,  and  can 
reason  from  these  ideas  as  justly  as  from  any  other.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  cannot  be  said  lo  comprehend  any  being 
whatever,  not  the  simplest  plant  or  animal.  All  have 
hidden  properties.  Our  knowledge  of  all  is  limited.  Bui 
have  we  therefore  nu  distinct  ideas  of  the  objects  around 
us,  and  is  all  our  reasoning  about  them  unworthy  of  trust.' 
Because  God  is  infinite,  his  name  is  not  therefore  a  mcic 
sound.  It  is  a  representative  of  some  distinct  conception* 
of  our  Creator ;  and  these  conceptions  are  as  sure,  and 
important,  and  as  proper  materials  for  the  reasoning 
faculty,  as  they  would  be  if  our  views  were  indefinitely 
enlarged.  AVe  cannot  indeed  trace  God's  goodness  and 
rectitude  through  the  whole  field  of  his  operations ;  but 
we  know  the  essential  nature  of  these  attributes,  and 
therefore  can  often  judge  what  accords  w  iih  and  oppose* 
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them.     God's  goodness,  because  infinite,  does  not  cease 

to  be  goodness,  or  essentially  differ  from  the  same  attri- 
hule  in  man  ;  nor  docs  justice  change  its  nature,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  understood,  because  it  is  seated  in  an  un- 
l)ounded  mind.  'I'hcrc  have  indeed  been  philosophers, 
*' falsely  so  called,"  who  have  argued,  from  the  unlimited 
nature  of  God,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  Him  justice 
aud  other  moral  attributes  in  any  proper  or  definite  sense 
of  those  words  ;  and  the  inference  is  plain,  that  all  religion 
or  worship,  wanting  an  intelligible  object,  must  be  a  mis- 
]>laced,  wasted  offering.  This  doctrine  from  the  infidel 
\vc  reject  with  abhorence ;  but  something,  not  very 
different,  loo  often  reaches  us  from  the  mistaken  Chris- 
tinn,  who,  to  save  his  creed,  shrouds  the  Creator  in  ultcr 
darkness.  In  opposition  to  both,  we  maintain  that 
tJod's  attributes  are  intelligible,  and  that  we  can  conceive 
AS  truly  of  his  goodness  and  justice  as  of  these  qualities 
in  men.  In  fact,  these  qualities  are  essentially  the  same 
in  (lod  and  man,  though  differing  in  degree,  in  purity, 
and  in  extent  of  operation.  We  know  not,  and  wc  cannot 
conceive  of  any  other  justice  or  goodness  than  we  learn 
from  oar  own  nature  ;  and  if  God  have  not  these,  He 
is  altogether  unknown  to  us  as  a  mora!  being ;  He  offers 
nothing  for  esteem  and  love  to  rest  upon;  the  objection 
of  the  infidel  is  just,  that  worship  is  wasted  :  "  We  worship 
wc  know  not  what" 

It  is  asked.  On  what  authority  do  we  ascribe  to  God 
goodness  and  rectitude  in  the  sense  in  which  these  attri- 
butes belong  to  men,  or  how  can  we  judge  of  the  nature 
of  attributes  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  P  We  answer  by 
asking,  How  is  it  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
mind  of  a  fellow-creature?  The  last  is  as  invisible,  as 
removed  from  immtdiatc  inspection,  as  the  fust.  Still  we 
<lo  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  a 
neighbour;  and  how  do  we  gain  our  knowledge?  We 
-inswcr,  by  witnessing  the  effects,  operations,  and  expres- 
sions of  these  attributes.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  to 
argue  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  the  action  to  the 
agent,  from  the  ends  proposed  and  from  the  means  of  pur- 
suing them,  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  being 
in  whom  we  observe  them.  By  these  processes  we  learn 
the  invisible  mind  and  character  of  man  ;  and  by  the 
same  we  ascend  to  the  mind  of  God,  whose  works, 
effects,  operations,  and  ends  are  as  expressive  and  signi- 
ficant of  justice  and  goodness  as  the  best  and  most  deci- 
^ive  actions  of  men.  If  this  reasoning  be  sound  (and  all 
religion  rests  upon  it),  then  God's  justice  and  goodness 
*are  intelligible  attributes,  agreeing  essentially  with  the 
-same  qualities  in  ourselves.  Theix  operation  indeed  is 
infinitely  wider,  and  they  are  employed  in  accomiilishing 
not  only  immediate  but  remote  and  unknown  ends.  Of 
*:onseciuence,  we  must  exi>ect  that  many  parts  of  the 
divine  administration  will  be  obscure^  that  is,  will  not  pro- 
duce immediate  good,  and  an  immediate  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice.  But  still  the  unbounded  opera- 
tion of  these  attributes  does  not  change  their  nature. 
They  are  still  the  same  as  if  they  acted  in  the  narrowest 
sphere.  We  can  still  determine  in  many  cases  what  does 
iiot  accord  with  them.  We  are  particularly  sure  that 
those  es*ienti3l  principles  of  justice,  which  enter  into  and 
wen  form  our  conception  of  this  attribute,  must  pervade 
every  province  and  every  period  of  the  administration  of 
a  just  being,  and  that  to  suppose  the  Creator  in  any 
instance  to  forsake  them  is  to  charge  Him  directly  with 
unrighteousness,  however  loudly  the  lips  may  compliment 
Jus  equity. 


"  But  is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man,"  it  is  continually 

said,  "  to  sit  in  judgment  on  God  ?  "  We  answer,  that  to 
"sit  in  judgment  on  God"  is  an  ambiguous  and  offensive 
phrase,  conveying  to  common  minds  the  ideas  of  irrever- 
ence, boldness,  familiarity.  The  question  would  be  better 
stated  thus  : — Is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man  to  judge 
concerning  God,  and  concerning  what  agrees  or  disagrees 
whh  his  attributes  ?  We  answer  confidently,  No;  for  in 
many  cases  we  are  competent  and  even  bound  to  judge. 
And  wc  plead  first  in  our  defence  the  Scriptures.  How 
continually  does  God  in  his  word  appeal  to  the  under- 
standing and  moral  judgment  of  man.  "  O  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  be- 
tween me  and  my  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done 
more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  "  \\"e 
observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  all  religion  supposes  and 
is  built  on  judgments  passed  by  us  on  God,  and  on  his 
operations.  Is  it  not,  for  example,  our  dut)'  and  a  leading 
part  of  piety  to  praise  God  ?  And  what  is  praising  a 
being,  but  to  adjudge  and  ascribe  to  him  just  and  generous 
deeds  and  motives  ?  And  of  what  value  is  praise,  except 
from  those  who  are  culpable  of  distinguishing  between 
actions  which  exalt  and  actions  which  degrade  the  cha- 
racter ?  Is  it  presumption  to  c^U  Ck>d  excellent  1  .^nd 
what  is  this,  but  to  refer  his  character  to  a  standard  of 
excellence,  to  try  it  by  the  established  principles  of  recti- 
tude, and  10  pronounce  its  conformity  to  them  ;  that  is, 
to  judge  of  God  and  his  operations  ? 

We  are  presumptuous,  we  are  told,  in  judging  of  our 
Creator.  But  He  Himself  has  made  this  our  duty,  in 
giving  us  a  moral  faculty  :  and  to  decline  it  is  to  violate 
the  ]3rimary  law  of  our  nature.  Conscience,  the  sense  of 
right,  the  power  of  perceiving  moral  distinctions,  the 
power  of  discerning  between  justice  and  injustice,  excel- 
lence and  baseness,  is  llie  highest  faculty  given  us  by 
God,  the  whole  foundation  of  our  responsibility,  and  our 
sole  capacity  for  religion.  Now,  we  are  forbidden  by  this 
faculty  to  love  a  being  who  wants,  or  who  fails  to  discover, 
moral  excellence.  God,  in  giving  us  conscience,  has  im- 
planted a  principle  within  us  which  forbids  us  to  prostrate 
ourselves  before  mere  power,  or  to  offer  praise  where  we 
do  not  discover  worth  ;  a  principle  which  challenges  our 
supreme  homage  for  supreme  goodness,  and  which 
absolves  us  from  guilt,  when  we  abhor  a  severe  and  unjust 
administration.  Our  Creator  has  consequently  waived 
his  own  claims  on  our  veneration  and  obedience,  any 
farther  than  He  discovers  Himself  to  us  in  characters  of 
benevolence,  equity,  and  righteousness.  He  re«ts  his 
authority  on  the  perfect  coincidence  of  his  will  and 
government  with  those  great  and  fundamental  principles 
of  morality  written  on  our  souls.  He  desires  no  wor- 
shi])  but  that  which  springs  from  the  exercise  of  our  moral 
faculties  upon  his  character,  from  our  discernment  and 
I>crsuasion  of  his  rectitude  and  goodness.  He  asks,  He 
accepts,  no  love  or  admiration  but  from  those  who  can 
understand  the  nature  and  the  proofs  of  moral  excellence. 

There  are  two  or  three  striking  facts  which  show  th^t 
there  is  no  presumption  in  judging  of  God,  and  of  wh:t 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  his  attributes.  The  first  fact  is, 
that  the  most  intelligent  and  devout  men  have  often 
employed  themselves  in  proving  the  existence  and  per- 
fections of  God,  and  have  been  honoured  for  this  service 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  Now  we  ask,  what  is  meant  by 
Omi  proofs  of  a  divine  perfection?  'I'hey  are  certain  acts, 
operations,  and  methods  of  government,  which  are  proper 
and  natural  effects,  signs  aiid  expressions  of  this  perfec- 
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tion,  and  from  which,  according  to  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  it  may  be  inferred.  To  prove  the 
divine  attributes  is  to  collect  and  arrange  those  works  and 
ways  of  the  Creator  which  accord  with  these  attributes, 
correspond  to  tht  m,  flow  from  them,  and  express  them.  Of 
consequence,  to  prove  them  requires  and  implies  the  potver 
of  judging  of  whai  agrees  with  thatt^  of  discerning  their 
proper  marics  and  expressions.  All  our  treatises  on 
natural  theology  rest  on  this  i>ower.  Every  argument  in 
support  of  a  divine  perfection  is  an  exercise  of  it.  To 
deny  it  is  to  overthrow  all  religion. 

Now,  if  such  are  the  proofs  of  God's  goodness  and 
justice,  and  if  we  are  capable  of  discerning  them,  then 
we  are  not  necessarily  presumptuous  when  we  say  of  par- 
ticular measures  ascribed  to  Him,  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  his  attributes,  and  cannot  belong  to  Him. 
There  is  plainly  no  more  presumption  in  affirming  of 
certain  principles  of  administration,  that  they  oppose 
God's  equity  and  would  prove  Him  unrighteous,  than  Lo 
aitinii  of  others  that  they  prove  Him  ui)right  and  good. 
There  arc  signs  and  evidences  of  injustice  as  unequivocal 
as  those  of  justice;  and  our  faculties  are  as  adequate  to 
the  perception  of  the  last  as  of  the  first.  If  they  must  not 
he  trusted  in  deciding  what  would  prove  God  unjust, 
they  are  unworthy  of  confidence  when  they  gather  evi- 
dences of  his  rcctitudej  and,  of  course,  the  whole  structure 
of  religion  must  fall. 

It  is  no  slight  objection  to  the  mode  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  the  Calvinist,  that  it  renders  the  proof  of  the 
divine  attributes  impossible.  When  we  object  to  his 
representations  of  the  divine  government,  that  they  shock 
our  clearest  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice,  he  replies  that 
still  they  n>ay  be  true,  because  we  know  very  little  of 
God,  and  what  seems  unjust  to  man  may  be  in  the  Creator 
the  perfection  of  rectitude.  Now,  this  weapon  has  a 
double  edge.  If  the  strongest  marks  and  expressions  of 
injustice  do  not  prove  God  unjust,  then  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  opposite  character  do  not  prove  Him 
righteous.  If  the  first  do  not  deserve  confidence,  because 
of  our  narrow  views  of  God,  neither  do  the  last.  If,  when 
more  shall  be  known,  the  first  may  he  found  consistent 
with  ijerfect  rectitude,  so,  when  more  shall  be  known,  the 
last  may  be  found  consistent  with  infinite  malignity  and 
■oppression.  This  reasoning  of  our  opponents  casLs  us  on 
an  ocean  of  awful  uncertainty.  Admit  it,  and  we  have 
no  proofs  of  God's  goodness  and  equity  to  rely  upon. 
What  we  call  proofs  may  be  mere  aijpcaranccs,  which  a 
wider  knowledge  of  God  may  reverse.  The  future  may 
^how  us  that  the  very  laws  and  works  of  the  Creator, 
from  which  we  now  infer  his  kindness,  are  consistent  with 
the  most  determined  purpose  to  spread  infinite  misery 
and  guilt,  and  were  intended,  by  raising  hope,  to  add  the 
agony  of  disappointment  to  our  other  woes.  Why  may 
not  these  anticipations,  horrible  as  they  are,  be  verified 
by  the  unfolding  of  (iod's  sj-stcm,  if  our  reasonings  about 
his  attributes  are  rendered  so  very  uncertain,  as  Calvinism 
teache.s,  by  the  infinity  of  his  nature. 

We  have  mentioned  one  fact  to  show  that  it  is  not  pre- 
sumptuous to  judge  of  God,  and  of  what  accords  with 
and  op|>oses  his  attributes;  namely,  the  fact  that  his 
attributes  are  thought  susceptible  of  proof.  Another  fact, 
very  decisive  on  this  point,  is,  that  Christians  of  all  classes 
have  concurred  in  resting  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  a 
great  degree  on  its  internal  evidence,  that  is,  on  its 
accordance  with  the  perfections  of  God.  How  common 
is  it  lo  hear  from  religious  teachers  that  Christianity  is 


worthy  of  a  good  and  righteous  being,  that  it  bear^  the 
marks  of  a  divine  original.  Volumes  have  been  written 
on  its  internal  proofs,  on  the  coincidence  of  its  purposes 
and  spirit  with  our  highest  conceptions  of  GocL  How 
common,  too,  is  it  to  say  of  other  religions  that  they  are 
at  war  with  tlie  divine  nature,  with  God's  rectitude  an<J 
goodness,  and  that  we  want  no  other  proof  of  their  false- 
hood. And  what  does  all  this  reasoning  imply  ?  Clearly 
this,  that  we  are  capable  of  determining,  in  many  cases, 
what  is  worthy  and  what  is  unworthy  of  God,  what  ac- 
cords with  and  what  opposes  his  moral  attributes.  Deny 
us  this  cajjacity,  and  it  would  be  no  presumption  against 
a  professed  revelation  that  it  ascribed  to  the  Supreme 
Being  the  most  detestable  practices.  It  might  still  be 
said  in  support  of  such  a  system,  that  it  i.s  arrogant  in 
man  to  dctennine  what  kind  of  revelation  suits  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Creator.  Christmnity  then  leans,  at  least  in 
part,  and  some  think  chiefly,  on  internal  evidence,  or  on 
its  agreeableness  to  God's  moral  attributes  ;  and  is  it  pr*> 
bable  that  this  religion,  having  this  foundation,  contains 
representations  of  God's  government  which  ^ock  our 
ideas  of  rectitude,  and  that  it  silences  our  objections  by 
telling  us  that  we  are  no  judges  of  what  suits  or  opposes 
his  infinite  nature  ? 

We  will  name  one  more  fact  to  show  that  it  is  not  pre- 
sumptuous to  form  these  judgments  of  the  Creator.  AH 
Christians  are  accustomed  to  reason  from  God's  attributes, 
and  to  use  them  as  tests  of  doctrines.  In  their  contro- 
versies with  one  another,  they  spare  no  pains  to  show 
that  their  particular  views  accord  best  with  the  divine 
perfections,  and  every  sect  labours  to  throw  on  its  adver- 
saries the  odium  of  maintaining  what  is  unwonliy  ot 
God.  Ihcological  writings  are  filled  with  such  argu- 
ments ;  and  yet  wv,  it  seems,  arc  guilty  of  awful  pr^ 
sumption  when  we  deny  of  God  principles  of  adrainistrs- 
tion  against  which  every  pure  and  good  sentiment  in  our 
breasts  rises  in  abhorrence. 

We  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  an  importnjit 
inquiry.  If  God's  justice  and  goodness  are  consistent 
with  those  operations  and  modes  of  government  which 
Calvinism  ascribes  to  Him,  of  what  use  is  our  belief  in 
these  perfections?  What  expectations  can  we  found 
ui>on  them?  If  it  consists  with  divine  rectitude  to  con- 
sign to  everlasting  misery  beings  who  have  come  guilty 
and  impotent  from  his  hand,  we  beg  to  know  what 
interest  we  have  in  this  rectitude,  what  pledge  of  good  it 
contains,  or  what  evil  can  be  imagined  which  may  not 
be  its  natural  result?  If  justice  and  goodness,  when 
stretched  to  infinity,  take  such  strange  forms  and  appeir 
in  such  unexpected  and  apparently  inconsistent  opera- 
tions, how  are  we  sure  that  they  will  not  give  up  the  best 
men  to  ruin,  and  leave  the  universe  to  the  powers  of 
darkness?  Such  results  indeed  seem  incomjiatible  with 
these  attributes,  hut  not  more  so  than  the  acts  aiinbulrti 
to  God  by  Calvinism.  Is  it  said  that  the  divine  faithful- 
ness is  pledged  in  the  Scriptures  to  a  happier  issue  <rf 
things?  But  why  should  not  divine  faithfulness  ifafl- 
scend  our  jjoor  understandings  as  much  as  divine  good- 
ness and  justice,  and  why  may  not  God,  consistently  wiiJ* 
this  attribute,  crush  every  hope  which  bis  word  has 
raised  ?  I'hus  all  ttie  divine  perfections  are  lost  to  us  » 
grounds  of  encouragement  and  consolation,  if  we  nuin- 
tain  that  their  infinity  places  them  beyond  our  judgment, 
and  that  we  must  expect  from  them  measures  and  opera 
tions  entirely  opposed  to  what  seems  to  us  most  ac- 
cordant with  their  nature. 
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We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  testimony 

of  oLir  rational  and  moral  faculties  against  Calvinism  is 
worthy  of  trust  We  know  that  this  reasoning  will  be 
met  by  the  question,  What,  then,  becomes  of  Christianity? 
for  this  religion  plainly  teaches  the  doctrines  you  have 
condemned.  Our  answer  is  ready.  Christianity  con- 
tains no  such  doctrine.  Christianity,  reason,  and  con- 
science arc  perfectly  harmonious  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  Our  reU^jion,  fairly  construed,  gives  no 
countenance  to  that  system  which  has  arrogated  to  itself 
the  distinction  of  Evangelical.  We  cannot,  however, 
enier  this  field  at  present.  We  will  only  say  that  the 
general  spirit  of  Christianity  affords  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption that  its  records  teach  no  such  doctrines  as  we 
have  opposed.  This  spirit  is  love,  cl^arity,  benevolence. 
Christianity,  we  all  agree,  is  designed  to  manifest  God  as 
perfect  benevolence,  and  to  bring  men  to  love  and  imitate 
him.  Now,  is  it  probable  that  a  religion,  having  this 
object,  gives  views  of  the  Supreme  Being  from  which 
our  moral  convictions  and  benevolent  sentiments  shrink 
with  horror,  and  which,  if  made  our  pattern,  would  con 
vert  us  into  monsters?  It  is  i>lain  that,  were  a  human 
parent  to  form  himself  on  the  Universal  Father,  as 
described  by  Calvinism,  that  is,  were  he  to  bring  his 
children  into  life  totally  depraved,  and  then  to  pursue 
them  with  endless  punishment,  we  should  charge  him 
with  a  cruelty  not  sur|xissed  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ; 
or,  were  a  sovereign  to  inc:ipacitate  his  subjects  in  any 
way  whatever  for  obeying  his  laws,  and  tlien  to  torture 
them  in  dungeons  of  perpetual  woe,  we  should  say  th.it 
history  records  no  darker  crime.  And  is  it  probable  that 
a  religion  which  aims  to  attract  and  assimilate  us  to  Ciod, 
considered  as  love,  should  hold  hiiu  up  to  us  in  these 
heart-withering  characters?  We  may  confidently  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  system  the  brightest  views  of  the  divine 
nature ;  and  the  same  objections  lie  against  interpreta- 
tions of  its  records,  which  savour  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, as  lies  against  the  literal  sense  of  pxssages  which 
ascribe  to  God  bodily  wants  and  organs.  Let  the  Scrip 
tures  be  read  with  a  recollection  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  that  modification  of  jxirticuiar  texts  by 
this  general  spirit,  which  a  just  criticism  requires,  nnd 
Calvinism  would  no  more  enter  the  mind  of  the  reader 
than  Popery — we  had  almost  said,  than  Heathenism. 

In  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  be  seen,  we  hope, 
that  we  have  aimed  to  expose  doctrines,  not  to  condemn 
their  professors.  It  is  true  that  men  are  apt  to  think 
themselves  assailed  when  their  system  only  is  called  to 
account  But  we  have  no  foe  but  error.  We  arc  less  and 
less  disposed  to  measure  the  piety  of  others  by  pecu- 
liarities of  faitK  Men's  characters  are  determined,  not 
by  the  opinions  which  they  profess;  but  by  those  on 
which  their  thoughts  hahiiually  fasten,  which  recur  to 
them  most  forcibly,  and  which  colour  their  ordinary  views 
of  God  and  duly.  The  creed  of  habit,  imitation,  or  fear, 
may  be  defended  stoutly,  and  yet  have  little  practical 
infiuence.  Ihe  mind,  when  compelled  by  education  or 
other  circumstances  to  receive  irrational  doctrines,  has 
yet  a  power  of  keeping  them,  as  it  were,  on  its  surface,  of 
excluding  them  from  its  deptlis,  of  refusing  to  incorporate 
them  with  its  own  being;  and,  when  burdened  with  a 
mixed,  in<ongruous  system,  it  often  discovers  a  sagacity 
which  reminds  us  of  the  instinct  of  inferior  animals,  in 
selecting  the  healthful    and  nutritious  portions,  and  in 


making  them  its  daily  food.  Accordingly,  the  real  faith 
often  corresponds  little  with  that  which  is  professed,  ll 
often  happens  that,  through  the  jirogress  of  the  mind  in 
lignt  and  virtue,  opinions,  once  central,  are  gradually 
thrown  outward,  lose  their  vitality,  and  cease  to  be  prin- 
ciples of  action,  whilst  through  habit  they  are  defended 
as  articles  of  faith.  The  words  of  the  creed  survive,  but 
its  advocates  sympathise  with  it  little  more  than  its  foes. 
These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  present 
subject  A  large  number,  perhaps  a  majority  of  those 
who  surname  themselves  with  the  name  of  Calvin,  have 
little  more  title  to  it  than  ourselves.  They  keep  the 
name,  and  drop  the  principles  which  it  signifies.  They 
adhere  to  the  system  as  a  whole,  but  shrink  from  all  its 
parts  and  distinguishing  points.  This  silent  but  real 
defection  from  Calvinism  is  spreading  more  and  more 
widely.  The  grim  features  of  this  system  are  softening, 
and  its  stern  sjnrit  yielding  to  conciliation  and  charily. 
We  beg  our  readers  to  consult  for  themselves  the  two 
Catechisms  and  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, and  to  comp-ire  these  standards  of  Calvinism 
with  what  now  bears  its  name.  They  will  rejoice,  we 
doubt  not,  in  the  triumphs  of  truth.  "With  these  views, 
we  have  no  disposition  to  disparage  the  professors  of  the 
system  which  we  condemn,  although  we  believe  that  its 
influence  is  yet  so  extensive  and  pernicious  as  to  bind  us 
10  oppose  it 

Calvinism,  we  are  persuaded,  is  giving  place  to  better 
views.  It  has  passed  its  meridian,  and  is  sinking  to  rise 
no  more.  It  has  to  contend  with  foes  more  formidable 
than  theologians;  with  foes  from  whom  it  cannot  shield 
itself  in  mysiery  and  metaphysical  subtleties — we  mean 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Society  is  going  forward 
in  intelligence  and  charity,  and  of  course  is  leaving  the 
theology  of  the  sixteenth  century  behind  it.  We  hail 
this  revolution  of  opinion  as  a  most  auspicious  event  to 
the  Christian  cause.  We  hear  much  at  present  of  efforts 
to  sjiread  the  Gospel.  But  Christianity  is  gaining  more 
by  the  removal  of  degrading  errors  than  it  would  by 
armies  of  missionaries,  who  should  carry  with  them  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  religion.  We  think  the  decline  of 
Calvinism  one  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  in  our 
passing  history  ;  for  this  system,  by  outraging  conscience 
and  reason,  tends  to  array  these  high  faculties  against 
revelation.  Its  errors  are  peculiarly  mournful,  because 
they  reiate  to  the  character  of  God.  It  darkens  and 
stains  his  pure  nature,  spoils  his  character  of  its  sacred- 
ness,  lovtliness,  glor>',  and  thus  quenches  the  central 
light  of  the  universe,  makes  existence  a  curse,  and  the 
extinction  of  it  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
We  now  speak  of  the  peatliaritUs  of  this  system,  and 
of  their  natural  influence,  when  not  counteracted,  as 
they  always  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  better 
views,  derived  from  the  spirit  and  plain  lessons  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

AVe  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  our  subject,  tliat  we 
have  neglected  to  make  the  usual  extracts  from  the  book 
which  we  proposed  to  review.  We  earnestly  wish  that  a 
work,  answering  to  the  title  of  this,  which  should  give  us 
"  a  general  view  of  Christian  doctrines,**  might  he  under- 
taken by  a  powerful  hand.  Next  to  a  good  commentary 
on  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  the  best  service  which 
could  be  rendered  to  Christian  truth. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  *'  Westerti  AUsscnger^'  LouisviUey  Kentucky. 


My  Decar  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter,  expressing 
a  very  earnest  desire  that  I  would  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  pages  of  the  "Western  Messenger."  Your 
appeal  is  too  strong  to  he  resisted.  I  Teel  that  I  must 
send  you  something,  though  circumstances  wl)ich  I  can- 
not control  do  not  allow  me  to  engage  in  any  elaborate 
discussion.  1  have  therefore  resolved  to  write  ynii  a 
letter,  with  the  same  freedom  which  I  should  use  if 
writing  not  for  the  public  but  to  a  friend.  Perhaps  it 
may  meet  tiic  wants  and  suit  the  frank  spirit  of  the  West 
more  than  a  regular  essay.  But  judge  for  yourself,  and 
do  what  you  will  with  my  hasty  thoughts. 

I  begin  with  expressing  my  satisfaction  in  your  having 
planted  yourself  in  the  West.     I  am  glad   for  your  own 
^akc,    as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  cause   you    have 
adopted.      I  say,  your  own  sake.     Vou  have  chosen  the 
good  part.     'I'he  first  tiuestion  to  be  asked  b)  a  young 
man  entering  into  active  life  is,  in  what  situation  he  can 
find  the  greatest  scope  and  excitement  to  his  powers  and 
good  affections?     That  sphere  is  the  best  fur  a  man  in 
which  he  can  best  unfold  the  faculties  of  a  man,  in  which 
|]e  can   do  justice   to  his  whole   nature  ;    in   which   his 
ink'llcct,  heart,  conscience,  will  l^e  called  into   ihe  most 
I  owerful  life.      I  am  always  discouraged  when  I  hear  a 
young  man  asking  for  the  easiest  condition,  when  1  see 
him  looking  out  for  some  beaten  path,  in  which  he  may 
move   on    meclianjcally  and   with   the   least  expense  of 
ihoiighi  or  feeling.  The  young  minister  sometimes  desires 
lo  lieeomc  a  ti.xture  in  an  established  congregation,  which 
i^  bound  to  its  place  of  worship  by  obstinate  ties  of  habit, 
and  which  can  therefore  be  kept  together  with  little  eflbrt 
of  his  own.      If  the  congregation  hap|)ens  to  be  what  is 
(11  lied  a  resjveL  table  one,  that  is,  if  it  happens  so  far  to 
regard   the   rules  of  worldly   decorum  a.s  never  to  shock 
him  by  immoralities,  and  never  to  force  him  into  any  new 
or  strenuous  exertion  for  its  recovery,  so  much  the  l>etlcr. 
Such  a  minister  is  among  the  most  pitiahle  members  of 
the  community.    Happily  this  extreme  ca.se  is  rare.     But 
the  case  is  not  rare  of  those  who,   wishing  to  do  good, 
stiU  desire  to  reconcile  usefulness  with  all  the  comfctrls  of 
life,  who  shrink  from  the  hazards  which  men  take  in  other 
pursuits,  who  want  the  spirit  of  enierjirise,  who  prefer  to 
reap  where  others  have  sowed,  and  to  hnger  round  the 
places  of  their  nativity.     At  a  lime  when  men  of  other 
professions  pour  themselves  into  the  new  parts  of  the 
lountry,   and    are   seeking   their   fortunes  with   buoyant 
spirits  and  overflowing  hopes,  the  minister  seems  little 
mclined  to  seek  what   is  better  than   fortune  in  untried 
tields  of  labour.     Of  all  men,  the  minister  should  he  first 
to  inquire,  where  shall  I  find  the  circumstances  must  fitted 
to  wake  U|>  my  whole  soul,  to  task  all  my  faculties^  to 
inspire  a  profound  interest,  lo  carry  me  out  of  myself? 
[  believe  you  have  asked  yourself  this  question,  and  I 
think  you  have  answered  it  wisely.     You  have  thrown 
yourself  into  a  new  country,  where  there  are  admirable 
materials,  but  where  a  congregation  is  to  l>e  created  by 
your  own  faithfulness  and  zeal     Not   even  a   foundation 
i-i  laid  on  which  you  can  build.  There  are  no  mechanical 
habits  among  the  people  which  the  minister  can  use  as 
bboufjnvmg  machme-*,  which  will  do  much  of  his  work 


for  hitn,   which  will  draw  people  to  church  whether  he 

meets  their  wants  or  not.  Still  more,  there  are  no  rigid 
rules,  binding  you  down  to  specific  modes  of  action, 
cramping  your  energies,  warring  with  your  individuality. 
Vou  may  preach  Tn  your  own  way,  preach  from  your 
obser\'ation  of  the  efl^ccts  produced  on  a  free-speaking 
people.  Tradition  does  not  take  the  place  of  your  own 
reason.  In  addition  to  this,  you  see  and  feel  the  pressing 
need  of  religious  instruction,  in  a  region  where  religious 
institutions  are  in  their  infancy.  That,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  man  who  starts  with  the  true  spirit  will 
make  progress,  can  hardly  be  doubled.  Vou  have  peculiar 
trials,  but  in  these  you  find  impulses  which,  I  trust, 
are  to  carry  you  forward  lo  greater  usefulness,  and  lo  a 
higher  action  of  the  whole  soul. 

Boston   has  sometimes  been  called    the    Paradise   of 
ministers ;  and   undoubtedly   the   re-spect   in   which    the 
profession  is  held,   and  the  intellectual   helps    afforded 
iiere,  give  some  reason  for  the  appellation.     But  there  arc 
disadvantages  also,   and  one  in  particular,  lo  which  you 
nre  not  exposed.     Shall  I  say  a  word  of  evil  of  this  good 
city  of  Boston  ?  Among  all  its  virtues,  it  does  not  abound 
in  n  tolerant  spirit.     'I  he  yoke  of  opinion  is  a  hea\*y  one, 
often  crushing  individuality  of  judgment  and  action. 
censorship,  unfriendly  to  free  exertion,  is  exercised  ov 
the  pulpit  ns  well  as  over  other  concerns.     No  city  in  th 
world  is  i^overned  so  little  by  a  |X)lice,  and  so  much 
muuial   inspection,  and  what  is  called  public  sentiment. 
We  stand  more  in  awe  of  one  another  than  most  people. 
Opinion  is  less  individual,  or  runs  more  into  masses,  and 
ofttu   rules   with  a  rod  of  iron.     Undoubtedly  opinion, 
when  enlightened,  lofty,  jnire,  is  a  useful  sovereign  ;  but, 
in  the  present  mipcrfcct  state  of  society,  it  has  its  evils  at' 
well  ns  benefits.     It  suppresses  the  grosser   vices  rather 
thnn  favours  the  higher  virtues.     It  favours  public  ord 
rather  than   originality  of   thought,   moral    energy,   an 
spiritual   life.      To  jircscribc   its  due   bounds   is   a  v 
difticull  problem.     Were  its  restraints  wholly   remov 
the  decorum  of  the  jjulpit  would  be  endangered ;  but  i' 
tliese  reslrainls  are  excessive  in  this  city,  and  csiieci. 
in  our  denomination,  that  they  often  weigh  oppressiv 
on   the   yoimg  minister,  and  that  they  often   take  fr 
ministers    of    all    ages    the    courage,     confidence, 
authority  which  their  high  mission  should  inspire,  cann< 
1  fear,  l>e  denied.     The  minister  here,   on    entering  t 
pulttit,  too  often  feels  that  he  is  to  be  judged  rather  t 
to  judge  ;  that  instead  of  meeting  sinful  men,  who  are  to 
be  warned  or  saved,  he  is  to  meet  critics  to  be  propitiated 
or  disarmed.     He  feels,  that  should  he  trust  himself  to 
his  heart,  speak  without  book,  and  consetiuenlly  break 
some  law    of   s[}eech,   or  be  hurried   into   some  dariiK 
hyperbole,  he  should  find  little  mercy.      Formerly  Fdii 
trembled  before  Paul  ;  now  the  successor  of  Paul  more 
frequently  trembles.     Foreigners  generally  set   down,  is 
one  of  our  distinctions,   the  awe  in  which   \re  stand  d 
opinion,   the  want  of  freedom  of  speech,    the  predomi 
nance  of  caution   and  calculation  over   impulse     Tho 
feature  of  our  society  exempts  it  from  some  dangers ;  and 
those  persons  who  see  only  ruin  in  the  reforming  spirit  (i 
-.,  pri7^.  j,s  jt  j,s  oiir  t>est   chamcteristic.    Be 
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might  be  distilled  into  a  creed,  which  would  prove  an 
elixir  of  life  to  whoever  would  swallow  it  We  have  now 
rome  to  learn  that  Christianity  is  not  a  dogma,  but  a 
spirit,  that  its  essence  is  the  spirit  of  its  divine  Founder, 
that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  church  a  man  belongs 
to,  or  what  formula  of  doctrines  he  subscribes,  that  no 
thing  is  important  but  the  supreme  love,  choice,  pursuit, 
of  moral  perfection,  shining  forth  in  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Christ  This  is  the  true  Catholic  doctrine,  the  creed 
of  the  true  Church  gathering  into  one  spiritual  com- 
munion all  good  and  holy  men  of  nil  ap:e.s  and  regions,  and 
destined  to  break  down  all  the  earthly  clay-built,  gloomy 
barriers  which  now  separate  the  good  from  one  another. 
To  this  great  idea  of  reason  and  revelation,  of  the  under- 
standing and  heart,  of  experience  and  philosophy,  to  this 
great  truth  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  Catholicism  stands 
in  direct  hostility.     How  sure,  thenj  is  its  fall ! 

The  great  foe  of  the  Romish  Church  is  not  the  theo- 
logian. Ih  might  be  imprisoned,  chained,  burned.  It  is 
human  nature  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers, 
catcliing  a  glimpse  of  the  perfection  for  which  it  was 
made,  beginning  to  respect  itself,  thirsting  for  free 
action  and  development,  learning  through  a  deej)  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  something  diviner  than  forms,  or 
churches,  or  creeds,  recognising  in  Jesus  Christ  its  own 
celestial  model,  and  claiming  kindred  with  all  who  have 
caught  any  portion  of  his  spiritual  life  ami  disinterested 
love;  here,  here  Is  the  great  enemy  of  Catholicism.  I 
look  confidently  to  the  ineradicable,  ever-unfokling  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  for  the  victory  over  all  su|icrsli- 
tions.  Reason  and  conscience,  the  ()owers  by  which  we 
discern  the  true  and  the  right,  are  immortal  as  their 
.•\uthor.  Opjiressed  for  ages,  they  yet  live.  Like  the 
central  fires  of  the  earth,  they  can  heave  uj)  mountains. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  under  what  burdens  and  clouds 
they  have  made  their  way;  and  we  must  remember  that 
by  every  new  development  they  are  brought  more  into 
contact  with  the  life-giving,  omnipotent  truth  and  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  ChrisL  It  makes  me  smile  to  hear 
immortality  claimed  for  Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  or 
for  any  past  interpretations  of  Cliristianity  ;  as  if  the 
human  soul  had  exhausted  itself  in  its  infant  efforts,  or 
as  if  the  men  of  one  or  a  iit\i  generations  could  bind 
the  energy  of  human  thought  and  affection  for  ever.  A 
theology  at  war  with  the  laws  of  physical  nature  would 
be  a  battle  of  no  doubtful  issue.  'I'he  laws  of  our  spiritual 
nature  give  still  less  chance  of  success  to  the  system 
which  would  thwart  or  stay  them.  '1  he  progress  of  the 
indi\'idual  and  of  society,  which  has  shaken  the  throne 
of  Rome,  is  not  an  accident,  not  an  irregular  spasmodic 
cflTort,  but  the  natund  movement  of  the  soul  Catho- 
licism must  fall  before  it.  In  truth,  it  is  very  much 
fallen  already.  It  exists,  and  will  long  e.xist  as  an  out- 
ward institution.  But  compare  the  Catholicism  of  an 
intelligent  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  what  it 
was  in  the  tenth.  'J'hc  name,  the  letter  remain, — -how 
changed  the  spirit!  The  silent  reform  spreading  in 
the  ver>'  bosom  of  Catholicism  is  as  important  as  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  truth  more 
cflectuaL 

Catholicism  has  always  hoped  for  victory  over  Protes- 
Ltnlism  on  the  ground  of  the  dissensions  of  Protestants. 
Hut  its  antici[jations  have  not  approached  fulfilment,  and 
they  show  us  how  the  most  sagacious  err  when  they 
attempt  to  read  futurity.  1  have  long  since  learned 
to  hear  with  composure  the  auguries  of  the  woridly  wise. 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  dissensions  of  Protestantism  go  far 
to  constitute  its  strength.  Through  them  its  spirit,  which 
is  freedom — the  only  s[)irit  which  Rome  cannot  conquer 
—is  kept  alive.  Had  its  members  been  organised  and 
bound  into  a  single  church,  it  would  have  becon»c  a  des- 
potism as  unrelenting,  and  corrupt,  and  hopeless  as 
Rome.  But  this  is  not  all.  Protestantism,  by  being 
broken  into  a  great  variety  of  sects,  has  adapted  itself  to 
the  various  modifications  of  human  nature.  Every  sect 
has  embodied  religion  in  a  form  suited  to  some  large 
class  of  minds.  It  has  met  some  want,  answered  to 
some  great  principle  of  the  soul,  and  thus  every  new 
denominatiun  has  been  a  new  standard  under  which  lo 
gather  and  hold  fast  a  host  against  Rome.  One  of  the 
great  arts  by  which  Catholicism  spread  and  secured  its 
dominion  was  its  wonderful  f!exibleness,  its  most  skilful 
adaptation  of  itself  to  the  different  tastes,  passions,  ^vants 
of  men  ;  and  to  this  means  of  influence  and  dominion 
Protestantism  could  oppose  nothing  but  variety  of  sects. 
I  do  not  recollect  thai  I  ever  saw  this  feature  of  Catholic- 
ism brought  out  distinctly,  and  yet  nothing  in  the  system 
has  impressed  me  more  strongly.  The  Romish  religion 
calls  itself  one,  but  it  has  a  singular  variety  of  forms  and 
aspects.  For  the  lover  of  forms  and  outward  religion,  it 
has  a  gorgeous  ritual.  To  the  mere  man  of  the  world,  it 
shows  a  pope  on  the  throne,  bishops  in  palaces,  and  all 
the  splendour  of  earthly  dominion.  At  the  same  tiine,^| 
for  the  self-denying,  ascetic,  mystical,  and  fanatical,  it^" 
has  all  the  forms  of  monastic  Ufe.  To  him  who  would 
scourge  himself  into  godliness,  it  offers  a  whijx  For  htm 
who  would  starve  himself  into  spirituality,  it  provides  ih 
mendicant  convents  of  St.  Francis.  For  the  anchorite, 
it  prepares  the  death-like  silence  of  La  Trappe.  To  the 
passionate  young  woman,  it  jjresents  the  raptures  of  St, 
Theresa,  and  the  marriage  of  St,  Catharine  with  h 
Saviour.  For  the  restless  pilgrim,  whose  ])iciy  ne 
greater  variety  than  the  cell  of  the  monk,  it  offers  shrine?, 
tombs,  relics,  and  other  holy  places  in  Christian  lands, 
and,  above  all,  the  holy  sepulchre  near  Calvary,  To 
the  generous,  sympathising  enthusiast,  it  ojHrns  some 
fraternity  or  sisterhood  of  Charity.  To  him  who  incUm 
to  take  heaven  by  violence,  it  gives  as  much  penance  as 
he  can  ask ;  and  to  the  mass  of  men,  who  wish  to  recoil] 
cile  the  two  worlds,  it  promises  a  purgatory,  so 
softened  down  by  the  masses  of  the  priest  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  that  its  fires  can  be  anticii>atcd 
without  overwhelming  dread.  This  compositicin  of  forces 
in  the  Romish  Church  seems  to  me  a  wonderful  mom 
ment  of  skill  When,  in  Rome,  the  traveller  sees  by  ih 
side  of  the  purple,  laceyed  cardinal  the  begging  friar 
when,  under  the  arches  of  St.  Peter,  he  sees  a  coaisdf 
dressed  inonk  holding  forth  to  a  ragged  crowd  *  or, 
when,  beneath  a  Krancisc^an  church,  adorned  with 
most  precious  works  of  art,  he  meets  a  charnel-ho 
where  the  bones  of  the  dead  brethren  are  built  mi 
walls,  between  which  the  living  walk  to  read  thci 
mortality, — he  is  amazed,  if  he  gives  himself  time  for 
reflection,  at  the  infinite  variety  of  machinery  whtch 
Catholicism  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  mmii:: 
at  the  sagacity  with  wliich  it  has  adapted  itself  lo  the 
various  tastes  and  propensities  of  human  nature.  Pr»- 
tcstantism  attains  this  end  by  more  simple,  natural  aini 
in  the  main  more  effectual  ways.  All  the  great  min- 
ciplcs  of  our  nature  arc  represented  in  differcni  secii, 
which  have  on  the  whole  a  keener  passion  for  «iJ- 
aggrandisenient  than  the  various  orders  in  the  Romisb 
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Church,  and  thus  men  of  all  varieties  of  mind  find  some- 
thing rongenial — find  a  class  to  sympathise  with. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obsen-e  lliat  Episcopacy 
renders  good  service  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Without 
being  thoroughly  Protestant,  it  is  especially  efficient 
against  CalhoHcisin  ;  and  this  good  work  it  does  by  its 
very  proximity  to  Rome.  Krom  the  wide  diffusion  and 
long  continuance  of  Catholicism,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
embodies  some  great  idea,  and  answers  some  want  which 
is  early  and  powerfully  developed  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  There  is,  of  consequence,  a  tendency  to 
Catholicism  in  society,  though  more  and  more  restrained 
by  higher  tendencies,  tlajipily,  Episcopacy  is  built  on 
the  same  great  idea,  but  expresses  it  in  a  more  limited 
and  rational  form.  It  is  Catholicism  improved,  or 
Mother  Church  with  a  lower  mitre  and  a  less  royal  air; 
and  by  meeting  the  want  which  carries  men  to  the 
Romish  Church,  stops  nuinhers  on  their  way  to  it. 
Hence  Catholicism  hates  Episcopacy  more  than  any 
other  form  of  dissent.  Sects  are  apt  to  hate  each  other 
in  proportion  to  their  proximity.  The  old  proverb,  that 
two  of  a  trade  cannot  agree,  applies  to  religion  as 
strongly  as  to  common  life.  'I'he  amount  is,  thai 
Catholicism  derives  litde  aid  from  Protestant  divisions. 
In  an  age  as  unimproved  in  Christianity  as  the  i)resent, 
these  divisions  arc  promising  symptoms.  They  i)rcvenl 
men  from  settling  down  in  a  rude  Christianity.  They 
keep  alive  inquiry  and  zeal  They  are  essential  lo 
freedom  and  i)rogre.ss.  Without  these.  Protestantism 
would  be  only  a  new  edition  of  Catholicism  ;  and  the 
old  pope  would  certainly  beat  any  new  one  who  could  be 
arrayed  against  him. 

Do  yovi  ask  me  how  I  think  Catholicism  may  be  most 
successfully  opposed?  I  know  but  one  way.  Spread 
just,  natural,  ennobling  views  of  religion.  Lift  men  above 
Catholicism  by  showing  them  the  great  spiritual  purpose 
of  Christianity.  Violence  will  avail  nothing.  Romanism 
cannot  be  burned  down  like  the  convent  at  Charlestown. 
That  outrage  bound  every  Catholic  faster  to  his  church, 
and  attracted  to  it  the  sympathies  of  the  good.  Neither 
is  Popery  to  be  subdued  by  virulence  and  abuse.  The 
priest  can  call  as  hard  names  as  the  Protestant  pastor. 
Neither  do  I  think  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  bor- 
rowing from  the  Calholic  Church  her  forms,  and  similar 
means  of  influence.  Borrowed  fonns  are  peculiarly 
formal.  No  sect  will  be  benefited  by  forms  which  do  not 
grow  from  its  own  spirit  A  sect  which  has  true  life  will 
seize  by  instinct  the  emblems  and  rites  which  are  in 
accordance  with  itself;  and,  without  life,  it  will  only  fmd 
in  borrowed  rites  its  winding-sheet.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  persons  who  visit  Catholic  countries  recommend- 
ing the  introduction  of  this  or  that  usage  of  Romanism 
among  ourselves.  For  example,  they  enter  Catholic 
churches  and  see  at  all  hours  worshippers  before  one  or 
another  altar,  and  contrasting  with  this  the  desertion  of 
our  houses  of  worship  during  the  week,  doubt  whether 
we  arc  as  pious,  and  wish  to  open  the  doors  of  our  sanc- 
tuaries, that  Protestants  may  at  all  hours  approve  them- 
selves as  devoted  a.s  the  I*apists.  Now,  such  recommen- 
dations show  a  misconception  of  the  true  foundation  and 
spirit  of  Roman  usages.  In  the  cose  before  us,  nothing 
is  more  natural  than  that  Catholics  .should  go  to  churches 
or  pubhc  places  to  pray.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  Catholicism  first 
look  its  form,  the  |)eople  live  in  public.  Thuy  are  an 
outdoor  people.     Their  domestic  occupations  go  on  in 


the  outward  air.  That  they  should  perform  their  private 
devotions  in  public,  is  in  harmony  with  all  their  habits. 
What  a  violence  it  would  be  to  ours  !  In  the  next  place, 
the  Catholic  believes  that  the  church  has  a  peculiar 
sanctity.  A  prayer  offered  from  its  door  finds  its  way  to 
heaven  more  easily  than  from  any  other  spoL  The  ]jer- 
nicious  superstition  of  his  religion  carries  him  lo  do  the 
work  of  his  religion  in  one  consecrated  place,  and  there- 
fore he  does  it  the  less  elsewhere.  Again :  Catholic 
churches  are  attractive  from  the  miraculous  virtue  ascribed 
to  the  images  which  arc  worshipjicd  there.  Strange, 
monstrous  as  the  superstition  is,  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  in  Catholic  countries  than  the  ascription  of  this 
or  that  supernatural  agency  to  one  or  another  shrine  or 
statue.  A  saint,  worshipped  at  one  place,  or  under  one 
image,  will  do  more  than  if  worshipped  elsewhere.  I 
recollect  asking  an  Italian  why  a  certain  church  of  rather 
a  humble  appearance,  in  a  large  city,  was  so  much  fre- 
quented. He  smiled,  and  told  me  that  the  Virgin,  who 
was  adored  there,  was  thought  ])arl:icularly  propitious  to 
those  who  had  bought  tickets  in  the  lottery.  Once  more, 
wc  can  easily  conceive  why  visiting  the  churches  for  daily 
prayer  has  been  encouraged  by  the  priesthood.  The 
usage  brought  the  multitude  still  more  under  priestly 
l>ower,  and  taught  them  to  as.sociate  their  most  secret 
aspirations  of  [licty  with  the  church.  Who,  that  takes  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  can  expect  Pro- 
testants to  imitate  the  Catholics  in  frequenting  the  church 
for  secret  devotion,  or  can  wish  it  ?  Has  not  Jesus  said, 
"  When  thou  prayest,  go  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  thy 
door,  and  pray  to  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret"? 
Catholicism  says,  "When  thou  prayest,  go  into  the  public 
church,  and  pray  before  the  multitude."  Of  the  little 
efficacy  of  this  worship  we  have  too  painful  proofs.  The 
worship  of  the  churches  of  Italy  is  directed  chiefly  lo  the 
Virgin.  She  is  worshipped  as  ihe  Virgin,  The  great 
i(]ea  of  this  Catholic  deity  is  purity,  cha.stity ;  and  yet, 
unless  all  travellers  deceive  us,  the  country  where  she  is 
worshipped  is  disfigured  by  licentiousness  beyond  .nil 
countries  of  the  civilised  world  I  return  to  my  position. 
>V'e  need  borrow  nothing  from  Catholicism.  Episcopacy 
retained  (did  not  borrow)  as  much  of  the  ritual  of  that 
church  as  b  wanted  in  the  present  age,  for  those  among 
us  who  have  Catholic  propensities.  Other  sects,  if  they 
need  forms,  must  originate  them,  and  this  they  must  do 
not  mechanically,  but  from  the  promptings  of  the  spiritual 
life,  from  a  thirst  fi)r  new  modes  of  manifesting  their 
religious  hopes  and  aspirations.  Woe  to  that  church  which 
looks  round  for  forms  lo  wake  it  up  to  spiritual  life !  The 
dying  man  is  not  to  be  revived  by  a  new  dress,  however 
graceful.  The  disease  of  a  languid  sect  is  too  deep  to  be 
healed  by  ceremonies.  It  needs  deej^er  modes  of  cure. 
Eet  it  get  life,  and  it  will  naturally  create  the  emblems  or 
riles  which  it  needs  to  express  and  maintain  its  spiritual 
force. 

The  great  instrument  of  influence  and  dominion  in  the 
Catholic  Church  is  one  which  we  should  shudder  to 
borrow,  but  which  may  still  give  imporianl  hints  as  to 
the  means  of  promoting  religion.  I  refer  lo  Con- 
fession. Nothing  too  bad  can  be  said  of  this.  By  laying 
open  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  to  the  prie.st,  it  makes  the 
priest  the  master  of  all.  Still,  to  a  good  man,  it  gives 
the  ix)wer  of  doing  good — a  power  which,  1  doubt 
not,  is  often  conscientiously  used.  It  gives  to  the  reli- 
gious teacher  an  access  to  men's  minds  and  conscience, 
such    as    the    pulpit    does    not    furnish.      Instead    of 
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scattering  generalities  among  the  crowd,  he  can  ad-  | 
minister  to  each  soul  the  ven-  instniction,  warning,  I 
cntouragement  it  needs.  In  Catholic  countries  there  is 
little  preaching,  nor  is  it  nccessar)'.  The  confessional  is  i 
far  more  powerful  than  the  pulpit.  And  what  do  we  learn 
from  this?  That  Protestants  should  adopt  confession? 
No.  But  the  question  arises,  whether  the  great  principle 
of  confession,  ihat  on  which  its  power  rests,  viz.,  access 
to  the  individual  mind,  may  not  be  used  more  than  it  is 
by  Protestant  teachers  ;  whether  such  access  may  not  be 
gained  by  honourable  and  generous  means,  and  so  used 
ns  to  be  guarded  against  abuse.  Preaching  is  now  our 
chief  reliance;  but  preaching  is  an  arrow  which  shoots 
over  many  heads,  and  flies  wide  of  the  hearts  of  more. 
Its  aim  is  too  vague  to  do  much  execution.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  how  little  clear  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  duly  and  religion  is  communicated  by  the  pulpit,  and 
haw  often  the  emotion  which  it  excites,  for  want  of  clear 
^iews,  for  want  of  wisdom,  runs  into  morbidness  or 
excess.  No  art,  no  science  is  taught  so  vaguely  as  religion 
from  the  pulpit.  No  book  is  so  read  or  cx|X)undcd  as 
the  Bible  is,  that  is,  in  minute  fragments,  and  without 
those  helps  of  method  by  which  all  other  brnnches  are 
taught.  Is  not  a  freer,  easier  opener  communication  with 
his  pupils  needed  than  the  minister  does  or  can  hold 
from  the  pulpit?  Should  not  modes  of  teaching  and 
intercourse  be  adopted  by  which  he  can  administer  truth 
lo  different  minds,  according  to  their  various  capacities 
and  wants  ?  Must  not  he  rely  less  on  preaching,  and 
more  on  more  familiar  communication? 

This  question  becomes  of  more  importance,  because  it 
is  very  plain  that  preaching  is  becoming  less  and  less 
eflicacious.      Preaching  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  first  age 
of   Christianity.      Then,    when   there   was   no   printing, 
comparatively   no   reading,    Christianity   could   only    be   ! 
spread  by  the   living  \-oice.     Hence  to  preach   became   I 
synonymous  with  teaching,     It  was  the  great  means  of  | 
access  to  the  nuikitude.     Kf>w  the  press  preaches  incom-  I 
parably  more  than  the  pulpit.     Through  this  all  are  per-  I 
milted  lo  preach.     Woman,  if  she  may  not  s|)eak  in  the  I 
church,    may   speak    from    the   printing-room,    and    her 
touching  expositions  of  religion,  not  learned  in  theological   i 
institutions,  but  in  the  schools  of  a0*ection,  of  sorrow,  of  ' 
experience,  of  domestic  change,  sometimes   make  tlieir  ' 
way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than  ihe  minister's  homilies,    i 
The  result  ii  that  preaching  does  not  hold  the  place  now   | 
which  it  had  in  dark  and  unrefined  ages.     The  minister 
addresses   from    his   pulpit    many   as   well    educated  as 
himself,  and  almost  every  parishioner  has  at  home  better 
.sermons  than  he  hears  in  public.     The  minister,  toOj  has 
competitors  in  the  laity,   as   they  are  called,  who  very 
wisely  refuse  to   leave  to  him   the  monopoly  of  public 
speaking,  and  who  are  encroaching  on  his  province  more 
and  more.     In  this  altered  condition  of  the  world,  the 
ministry  Is  to  undergo  imjiortant  changes.     What  they 
must  be,  I  have  not  time  now  to  inquire.    I  will  only  say 
ihat  the  vagueness  which   belongs  to  so  much  religious 
instruction  from  the  pulpit  must  give  place  to  a  teaching 
which  shall  meet  more  the  wants  of  the  individual,  and 
the  wants  of  the  present  state  of  society.   Ureal  principles 
must  be  cxix>unded  in  accommodation  to  different  ages, 
raiwcities,  stages  of  improvement,  and  an  intercourse  be 
established  by  which   all  classes  may  be  helped  to  apply 
Uieni    lo   their   own    particular   conditions.      How  shall 
Chfistianily  be  brought  to  l>ear  on  the  individual,  and  on 
society  at  the  present  moment,  in  its  present  struggles  ? 


This  is  the  great  question  to  be  solved,  and  the  reply  lo 
it  will  determine  the  form  which  the  Christian  ministry  is 
to  take.  I  imagine  that,  in  seeking  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  ministry  must  have 
greater  freedom  than  in  past  times.  It  will  be  discovered 
that  the  individual  minister  must  not  be  rigidly  tied  down 
to  certain  cstahlishcd  modes  of  operation,  that  he  must 
not  be  required  to  cast  his  preaching  into  the  old  mould, 
to  circumscribe  himself  to  the  old  topics,  to  keep  in 
motion  a  machinery  which  others  have  invented,  but  that 
he  will  do  most  good  if  left  to  work  according  to  his  own 
nature,  according  to  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  his  own  breast.  I  imagine  it  will  be  discovered 
that,  as  justice  may  be  administered  without  a  wig,  and 
the  executive  function  without  a  crown  or  sceptre,  so 
Christianity  tnay  be  administered  in  more  natural  and  less 
formal  ways  than  h.nve  prevailed,  and  that  the  minister, 
in  growing  le.ss  technical,  will  And  religion  becoming  to 
himself  and  others  a  more  living  reality.  I  imagine  that 
our  present  religious  organisations  will  silently  melt  away, 
and  that  hierarchies  will  be  found  no  more  neces.sary  for 
religion  than  for  literature,  science,  medicine,  law,  or  the 
elegant  and  useful  arts.  But  I  will  check  these  imaginings. 
The  point  from  which  I  started  was,  that  Catholicism 
might  teach  us  one  element  of  an  effectual  ministry,  that 
the  Protestant  teacher  needs  and  should  seek  access  to 
the  individual  ?nind,  beyond  what  he  now  ixwsesscs;  and 
the  point  at  which  I  stop  is,  that  this  access  is  to  be  so 
sought  and  so  used  as  not  to  infringe  religious  liberty,  the 
rights  of  private  judgment,  ihe  free  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  Nothing  but  this  liberty  c^^w  secure  it  from 
the  terrible  abuse  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the 
Catholic  Church, 

In  the  free  remarks  which  I  have  now  made  on  certain 
denominations  of  Christians,  I  have  been  influenced  by 
no  unkindness  or  disrespect  towards  the  individuals  who 
compose  them.  In  all  sects  I  recognise  joyfully  true 
disciples  of  the  common  Master.  Catholicism  boasts  of 
some  of  the  best  and  greatest  names  in  history,  so  does 
Episcopacy,  so  Prcshyterianism,  &c.  1  exclude  none.  1 
know  that  Christianity  is  mighty  enough  to  accomplish 
iis  end  in  all.  I  cannot,  however,  speak  of  religious  any 
more  than  of  political  parties  without  betraying  the  little 
res[)ect  I  have  for  them  as  parties.  There  is  no  portion 
of  human  history  more  humbling  than  that  of  sects. 
When  I  meditate  on  the  grand  moral,  spiritual  pur|X)se 
of  Christianity,  in  which  all  its  glory  consists  ;  when  I 
consider  how  jilainly  Christianity  attaches  importance  to 
nothing  hut  to  the  moral  excellence,  the  disinterested, 
divine  virtue,  which  was  embodied  in  the  teaching  and 
life  of  its  Founder ;  and  when  from  this  position  I  look 
down  on  the  sects  which  have  figured  and  now  figure  in 
the  church  ;  when  I  see  Ihem  making  such  a  stir  about 
matters  generally  so  une.ssential ;  when  I  see  them  seizing 
on  a  disputed  and  disputable  doctrine,  making  it  a  watch- 
word, a  test  of  God's  favour,  a  bond  of  communion,  a 
ground  of  self-complacency,  a  badge  of  peculiar  holiness, 
a  warrant  for  condemning  its  rejectors,  however  imbued 
with  the  s[>irit  of  Christ  ;  when  T  see  them  overlooking 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  laying  infinite  stress 
here  on  a  bishop  and  prayer-book,  there  on  the  quantit)' 
of  water  applied  in  baptism,  and  there  on  some  dark 
solution  of  an  iiicom]jrehensible  article  of  faith  ;  when  I 
sec  the  mock  dignity  of  their  exclusive  claims  lo  Inith,  to 
churchshi]),  to  the  promises  of  CJod's  Word  ;  when  I  hear 
the  mimic  thunderbolts  of  denunciation  and  excommu- 
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nication  which  they  delight  Id  hurl ;  when  I  consider 
how  their  deep  theology,  in  proportion  as  it  is  examined^ 
evaporates  into  words,  how  many  opj^osite  and  extrava- 
gant notions  arc  covered  by  the  same  broad  shield  of 
mystery  and  tradition^  and  how  commonly  the  persuasion 
of  infallibility  is  proportioned  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
creed ; — when  I  consider  these  things,  and  other  matters 
of  like  import,  I  am  lost  in  amazement  at  the  amount  of 
arrogaiit  f(»lly,  of  self-complacent  intolerance,  of  almost 
incredible  blindness  to  the  end  and  essence  of  Christianity, 
which  the  history  of  sects  reveals.  I  Iiave  indeed  pro- 
found respect  for  individuals  in  all  communions  of  Chris- 
tians. But  on  sects,  and  on  the  spirit  of  sects,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  look  with  grief,  shame,  pity — I  had  almost 
said  contempt.  In  passing  these  censures  I  claim  no 
superiority.  I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  of  all  sects 
who  think  and  feel  as  I  do  in  this  particular,  and  who, 
far  from  claiming  superior  intelligence,  are  distinguished 
by  following  out  the  plain  dictates,  the  natural  impulses, 
and  spontaneous  judgments  of  conscience  and  common 
sense. 

Il  is  time  for  me  to  finish  this  letter,  which  indeed  has 
grown  under  my  hands  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds, 
lint  I  must  add  a  line  or  two  in  reply  to  your  invitation 
to  visit  you.  You  say  that  Kentucky  will  not  exclude 
me  for  my  opinions  on  slavery.  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  not 
for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  countr>'.  I 
rejoice  in  a  tolerant  spirit,  wherever  manifested.  What 
you  say  accords  with  what  I  have  heard  of  the  frank, 
liberal  character  of  Kentucky.  AH  our  accounts  of  the 
West  make  me  desire  to  visit  it  I  desire  to  see  nature 
under  new  aspects  ;  but  still  more  to  see  a  new  form  of 
sxiety.  I  hear  of  the  defects  of  the  West,  but  I  learn 
that  a  man  there  feels  himself  to  be  a  man,  that  he  has  a 
self-respect  which  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  older 
communities,  that  he  speaks  his  mind  freely,  that  he  acts 
more  from  generous  impulses,  and  less  from  selfish  cal- 
culations. These  are  good  tidings.  I  rejoice  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  Kast  and  West  is  increasing. 
Holh  will  profiL  The  AVest  may  learn  from  us  ihe  love 
of  order,  and  arts  which  adorn  and  cheer  life,  the  institu- 
tions of  education  and  religion,  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  greatness,"  and  may  give  us  in  return  the 
energies  and  virtues  which  belong  to  and  distinguish  a 
fresher  state  of  society.  Such  exclianges  I  regard  as  the 
most  precious  fruits  of  the  Union,  worth  more  than  ex- 
changes of  products  of  industry,  and  they  will  do  more 
to  bind  us  together  as  one  people. 

You  press  ine  to  come  and  preach  in  your  part  of  the 
country.  1  should  do  it  cheerfully  if  1  could.  It  would 
rejoice  mc  to  bear  a  testimony,  however  feeble,  to  great 
truths  in  your  new  settlements.  I  confess,  however,  that 
I  fear  that  my  education  would  unfit  mc  for  great  useful- 
ness among  you.  I  fear  that  the  habits,  rules,  and 
criticisms  under  which  1  ha\e  grown  uj),  and  almost 
grown  old,  have  not  left  mc  the  freedom  and  courage 
which  are  needed  in  the  style  of  address  best  suited  to 
the  Western  people.  1  have  fought  against  these  chains. 
1   have  laboured  to  be  a  free  man  ;  but  in  the  state  of 


the  ministry  and  of  society  here,  freedom  is  a  hard  ac- 
quisition. I  hope  the  rising  generation  will  gain  it  more 
easily  and  abundantly  than  their  fathers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  my  young  brother,  my  best  wishes 
for  your  usefulness.  I  do  not  ask  for  your  enjoyment. 
I  ask  for  you  something  better  and  greater,  something 
which  includes  it — even  a  spirit  to  live  and  die  for  a 
cause,  which  is  dearer  than  your  own  enjoyment.  If  I 
w*ere  called  to  give  you  one  rule  which  your  situation 
demands  above  all  others,  it  would  be  this.  Live  a  life 
of  faith  and  hope.  Beheve  in  Ciod's  great  j)urposcs 
towards  the  human  race.  Believe  in  the  mighty  power  of 
truth  and  love.  Believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  Christi- 
anity. Believe  that  Christ  lived  and  died  to  breathe  intti 
his  church  and  into  society  a  diviner  spirit  than  now 
exists.  Believe  in  the  capacities  and  greatness  of  human 
nature.  Believe  that  the  celestial  virtue  revealed  in  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  bright  vision  for 
barren  admiration,  but  is  to  become  a  reality  in  your  own 
and  others'  souls.  Carry  to  your  work  a  trustful  spirit. 
Do  not  waste  your  breath  in  wailing  over  the  limes. 
Strive  to  make  them  better.  Do  not  be  disheartened  by 
evils.  Keel  through  your  whole  soul  that  evil  is  not  the 
mightiest  power  in  the  universe— ihai  it  is  permitted  only 
to  call  forth  the  energy  of  love,  wisdom,  persuasion,  and 
prayer  for  its  removal.  Settle  it  in  your  mind  that  a 
minister  can  never  speak  an  effectual  word  without  faith. 
Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  the  i>owerof  his  might.  Allow 
me  to  say,  that  I  have  a  good  hope  of  you.  I  learned 
some  time  ago,  from  one  of  your  dear  friends,  that  you 
comprehended  the  grandeur  of  your  work  as  a  Christian 
minister.  1  learned  that  the  puipit.  from  which  a  divinely 
moved  teacher  communicates  everlasting  truths,  seemetl 
to  you  more  glorious  than  a  throne.  I  learned  that  you 
had  come  to  understand  what  is  the  greatest  power  which 
God  gives  to  men — the  power  of  acting  generously  on  the 
soul  of  his  brother;  of  comnaunicaling  to  others  a  divine 
spirit,  of  awakening  in  others  a  heavenly  life  which  is  to 
outlive  the  stars.  I  then  felt  that  you  would  not  labour 
in  vain.  You  have  indeed  jjeculiar  trials.  You  are  dwell- 
ing far  from  your  brethren,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  (iod's 
presence  more  cheering  than  the  dearest  human  society. 
There  is  a  consciousness  of  working  with  God  more 
strengthening  than  all  human  co-operation.  There  is  a 
sight,  granted  to  the  pure  mind,  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  makes  privations  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his 
truth  seem  light,  which  makes  us  sometimes  to  rejoice  in 
tribulation,  like  the  primitive  heroes  of  our  faith.  My 
young  brother,  I  wish  you  these  blessings.  What  else 
ought  1  to  wish  for  you  i* 

This  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  written  in  great  haste. 
The  opinions,  indeed,  have  been  deliberately  formed  ;  but 
they  probably  might  have  been  expressed  with  greater 
caution.  If  it  will  ser\*e,  in  your  judgment,  the  cause  of 
truth,  freedom,  and  religion,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it 
in  your  work. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

William  E.  Channin<;. 

Boston, /j/«^,  1836. 
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NoiiiiNG  is  plainer  than  that  the  leaders  of  the  party 
called  •*  Orthodox  "  have  adopted  and  mean  to  enforce  a 
system  of  exclusion  in  regard  to  Liberal  Christians.  The)' 
spare  no  pains  to  infect  the  minds  of  their  too  cas)-  fol- 
lowers with  the  persuasion  that  they  ought  to  refuse 
communion  with  their  Unitarian  brethren,  and  to  deny 
them  the  name,  character,  and  privileges  of  Christians.  On 
this  system  I  shall  now  oflTer  several  observations^ 

I  begin  with  an  important  suggestion.  I  beg  that  it 
may  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  zeal  of  Liberal 
Christians  on  this  point  has  no  other  object  than  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church  of  ChnsL  We  are 
pleading,  not  our  own  cause,  but  the  cause  of  our  Master. 
'I'he  denial  of  our  Christian  character  by  fallible  and 
imperfect  men  gives  us  no  anxiety.  Our  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  breath  of  man.  Our 
Christian  rights  do  not  depend  on  human  passions.  We 
have  precisely  the  same  power  over  our  brethren  which 
they  have  over  us,  and  are  equally  authorised  to  sever 
them  from  the  body  of  Christ  Still  more  ;  if  the  posses- 
sion of  truth  give  superior  weight  to  denunciation,  wc  are 
jiersuaded  that  our  opposers  will  be  the  severest  sufferers, 
should  we  think  fit  to  hurl  back  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
and  condemnation.  But  we  have  no  disposition  to  usurp 
power  over  our  brethren.  We  believe  that  the  spirit 
which  is  so  studiously  excited  against  ourselves  has  done 
incalculable  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  we  pray 
God  to  deliver  us  from  its  power. 

Wliy  are  the  name,  character,  and  rights  of  Christians 
to  be  denied  to  Unitarians  ?  Do  they  deny  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  ?  I>o  the>-  reject  his  word  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  practice  ?  Do  their  lives  discover  indifference 
to  his  authority  and  example?  No,  these  are  not  their 
offences.  They  are  deficient  in  none  of  the  qualifications 
of  disciples  which  were  required  in  the  primitive  age.  Their 
offence  is,  that  they  read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves, 
and  derive  from  them  different  opinions  on  certain  pomts 
from  those  which  others  have  adopted.  Mistake  of 
judgment  is  their  pretended  crime,  and  this  crime  is 
laid  to  their  charge  by  men  who  are  as  liable  to  mistake 
as  themselves,  and  who  seem  to  them  to  have  fallen  into 
some  of  the  grossest  errors.  A  condemning  sentence 
from  such  judges  carries  with  it  no  terror.  Sorrow  for  its 
uncharitableness,  and  strong  disapprobation  of  its  arro- 
gance, are  the  principal  feelings  which  it  inspires. 

It  is  tally  astonishing  that  Christians  are  not  more  im- 
pressed with  the  unbecoming  spirit,  the  arrogant  style,  of 
those  who  deny  the  Christian  character  to  professed  and 
exemplary  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  because  they  differ 
in  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  subtle  and  difficult  sub- 
jects of  llieology.  A  stranger,  at  hearing  the  language  of 
these  denouncers,  would  conclude,  without  a  doubt,  that 
they  were  clothed  with  infallibility,  and  were  apix)inted  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  their  brethren.  But,  for  myself,  I 
know  not  a  sliadow  of  a  pretence  for  the  language  of 
sui)eriority  assumed  by  our  adversaries.  Are  they  ex- 
empted from  the  common  frailty  of  our  nature  ?  Has 
God  given  them  superior  intelligence  ?  Were  they  edu- 
cated under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  improve- 


ment than  those  whom  they  condemn  ?  Have  they 
brought  to  the  Scriptures  more  serious,  aiudous,  and 
unwearied  attention  ?  Or  do  their  lives  express  a  deeper 
reverence  for  God  and  for  hb  Son  ?  No.  They  arc 
faUible,  imperfect  men,  possessing  no  higher  means  and 
no  stronger  motives  for  studying  the  word  of  God  than 
their  Unitarian  brethren.  And  yet  their  language  to  them 
is  virtually  this  :  "  We  pronounce  you  to  be  in  error,  and 
in  most  dangerous  error.  We  know  that  we  are  right, 
and  you  are  wrong,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  You  are  unworthy  the  Christian  name, 
and  unfit  to  sit  with  us  at  the  table  of  Christ-  We  offer 
you  the  truth,  and  you  reject  it  at  the  peril  of  your  souls." 
Such  is  the  language  of  humble  Christians  to  men  w)ks 
in  capacity  and  apparent  piety,  are  not  inferior  to  them- 
selves. This  language  has  spread  from  the  leaders 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  community.  Men  tn 
those  walks  of  life  which  leave  them  without  leisure  or 
opportunities  for  improvement,  are  heard  to  decide  on  the 
most  intricate  points,  and  to  pass  sentence  on  men  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  1 
The  female,  forgetting  the  tenderness  of  her  sex,  and  the 
limited  advantages  which  her  education  affords  for  a 
critical  study  ot  the  Scriptures,  inveighs  with  bitterness 
against  the  damnable  errors  of  such  men  as  Newton, 
Locke,  Clarke,  and  Price !  The  young,  loo,  forget  the 
modesty  which  belongs  to  their  age,  and  hurl  condem- 
nation on  the  head  which  has  grown  grey  in  the  service 
of  God  and  mankind.  Need  I  ask  whether  this  spirit  of 
denunciation  for  supposed  error  becomes  the  humble  and 
fallible  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

In  vindication  of  this  system  of  exclusion  and  denun- 
ciation, it  is  often  urged  that  the  **  honour  of  religion,**  the 
"  punty  of  the  church,"  and  the  **  cause  of  truth,"  forbid 
those  who  hold  the  true  Gospel  to  maintain  fellowship 
with  those  who  support  corrupt  and  injurious  opinions. 
Without  stopping  to  notice  the  modesty  of  those  who 
claim  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  true  Gospel,  I 
would  answer,  that  the  *'  honour  of  religion  "  can  never 
suffer  by  admitting  to  Christian  fellowship  men  of  irre- 
proachable lives,  whilst  it  has  suffered  most  severely  firom 
that  narrow  and  uncharitable  spirit  which  has  excluded 
such  men  for  imagined  errors.  I  answer  again,  that  the 
"  cause  of  truth  "  can  never  .suffer  by  admitting  to  Christian 
fellowship  men  who  honestly  profess  to  make  the  Scrip- 
tures their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  whilst  it  has  suffered 
most  severely  by  substituting  for  this  standard  conformity 
to  human  creeds  and  formularies.  It  is  truly  wonderful, 
if  excommunication  for  supposed  error  be  tlie  lucthod  of 
purifying  the  church,  that  the  church  has  been  so  long 
and  so  wofully  corrupted.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
deficiencies  of  Christians  in  other  respects,  they  have 
certainly  discovered  no  criminal  reluctance  in  app|)ii^ 
this  instrument  of  purification.  Could  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  excommunication  have  corrected  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  church,  not  one  pestilential  vapour  would 
have  loaded  it  for  ages.  The  air  of  Paradise  would  not 
have  been  more  pure,  more  refreshing.  But  what  does 
history  tell  us  ?     It  tells  us  that  the  spirit  of  exclusion  and 
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denunciation  has  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes 
to  the  corruption  of  the  church,  to  the  diffusion  of 
error ;  and  has  rendered  the  records  of  the  Christian 
community  as  black,  as  bloody,  as  revoking  to  human- 
ity, as  the  records  of  empires  founded  on  conquests  and 
guilt. 

But  it  is  said  did  not  the  Apostle  denounce  the 
erroneous,  and  pronounce  a  curse  on  the  ''abettors  of 
another  Gospel  ?  '^  This  is  the  stronghold  of  the  friends 
of  denunciation.  But  let  us  never  forget  that  the 
Apostles  were  inspired  men,  capable  of  marking  out 
with  unerring  certainly  those  who  substituted  **  another 
gospel"  for  the  true.  Show  us  their  successors,  and  we 
will  cheerfully  obey  them. 

It  is  also  important  to  recollect  the  character  of  those 
men  against  whom  the  Apostolic  miathema  was  directed. 
They  were  men  who  knew  distinctly  what  the  Apostles 
taught,  and  yet  opposed  it ;  aJid  who  endeavoured  to  sow 
division^  and  to  gain  followers,  in  the  churches  which  the 
Apostles  had  planted,  'i  hcse  men,  resisting  the  known 
iuMnictions  of  the  authorised  and  inspired  teachers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  discovering  a  factious,  selfish,  mercenary 
spirit,  were  justly  excluded  as  unworthy  the  Christian 
nanae.  But  what  in  common  with  these  men  have  the 
Christians  whom  it  is  the  custom  of  the  **  Orthodox  "  to 
denounce?  Do  these  oppose  what  they  know  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ?  Do  they  not  revere 
Jesus  and  his  inspired  messengers  ?  Do  they  not  dissent 
from  their  brethren  simply  because  they  believe  that 
their  brethren  dissent  from  their  lx)rd?  1-et  us  not  for- 
get that  the  contest  at  the  present  day  is  not  between  the 
Apostles  themselves  and  men  who  oppose  their  known 
instructions,  but  uninspired  Christians  who  ec[ually  receive 
the  Apostles  as  authorised  teachtrs  of  the  Gospel,  and  who 
only  differ  in  judgment  as  to  the  inleqirelation  of  their 
writings.  How  unjust,  then,  is  it  for  any  class  of  Chris- 
tians lo  confound  their  opponents  with  the  factious  and 
unprincipled  sectarians  of  the  primitive  age  !  Mistake  in 
judgment  is  the  heaviest  charge  which  one  denomination 
has  now  a  right  to  urge  against  another;  and  du  we  find 
that  the  Apostles  ever  Henounced  mistake  as  "  awful  and 
faial  hostility  "  lo  the  Gospel ;  that  they  pronounce  ana- 
themas on  men  who  wished  to  obey,  but  who  misappre- 
hended their  doctrines  ?  The  Apostles  well  remembered 
that  none  ever  mistook  more  widely  than  themselves. 
They  remembered,  too,  the  lenity  of  their  Lord  towards 
their  errors,  and  this  lenity  they  cherished  and  laboured 
lo  diffuse. 

But  it  is  asked,  Have  not  Chri^stians  a  right  to  bear 
"solemn  testimony"  agair.st  opinions  which  are  "utterly 
subversive  of  the  Gospel,  and  most  dangerous  to  men's 
eternal  interests  ?  '  To  this  1  answer,  that  the  opinions 
of  men  who  discover  equal  intelligence  and  piety  with 
ourselves,  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  If, 
after  inquir)*,  they  seem  erroneous  and  injurious,  we  are 
authorised  and  bound,  according  to  our  ability,  to  expose, 
by  fair  and  serious  argument,  their  nature  and  tendency. 
Kut  I  maintain  that  we  have  no  right  as  individuals,  or  in 
an  associated  capacity,  to  bear  our  *'  solemn  testimony  " 
against  these  opinions,  by  menacing  with  ruin  the  Chris- 
tian who  listens  to  them,  or  by  branding  them  with  the 
most  terrifying  epithets,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
candid  inquiry  into  their  truth.  This  is  the  fashionable 
mode  of  "  bearing  testimony,"  and  it  is  a  weapon  which 
will  always  be  most  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  proud, 
the  positive,  and  overbearing,  who  are  most  impatient  of 


contradiction,  and  have  least  regard  to  the  rights  of  their 
brethren. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  right  of  Christians,  as  to  bear- 
ing testimony  against  opinions  which  they  deem  injurious, 
I  deny  that  they  have  any  right  to  pass  a  condemning 
sentence,  on  account  of  these  opinions,  on  the  characters 
of  men  whose  general  deportment  is  conformed  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Both  Scripture  and  reason  unite  in 
teaching  that  the  best  and  only  standard  of  character  is 
the  life;  and  he  who  overlooks  the  testimony  of  a  Chris- 
tian life,  and  grounds  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
opinions  about  which  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  may  trr, 
violates  most  flagrantly  the  duty  of  just  and  candid  judg- 
ment, and  opposes  the  peaceful  and  charitable  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  Jesus  Christ  says,  **  By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them."  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who 
docth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  "Ye 
are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you." 
*'  He  that  hearcth  and  docth  these  my  sayings,"  />.,  the 
prece])ts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  '*  I  will  liken  him 
to  a  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  similar  [ussages.  'i'he  whole  Scriptures 
teach  us  that  he  and  he  only  is  a  Christian  whose  life  is 
governed  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  by  this 
standard  alone  tlie  profession  of  this  religion  should  be 
tried  We  do  not  deny  that  our  brethren  have  a  right  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  our  Christian  character.  But  we 
insist  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  judged  by  the  fairest,  the 
most  approved,  and  the  most  settled  rules  by  which  cha- 
racter can  be  tried ;  and  when  these  are  overlooked,  and 
the  most  uncertain  standard  is  applied,  we  are  injured  ; 
and  an  assault  on  character  which  rests  on  this  ground 
descr\'cs  no  better  name  than  defamation  and  persecution. 

I  know  that  this  suggestion  of  persecution  will  he 
indigruintly  repelled  by  those  who  deal  most  largely  in 
denunciation.  But  persecution  is  a  wrong  or  injury 
inflicted  for  opinions ;  and  surely  assaults  on  character 
fall  under  this  defmition.  Some  persons  seem  lo  think 
that  persecution  consists  in  pursuing  error  with  fire  and 
sword  ;  and  that  therefore  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  except  in 
distempered  imaginations,  because  no  class  of  Christians 
among  us  is  armed  with  these  terrible  weapons.  But  no. 
The  form  is  changed,  but  the  spirit  lives.  Persecution 
has  given  up  its  halter  and  fagot,  but  tt  breathes  venom 
from  its  lips,  and  secretly  blasts  what  it  cannot  o|ienly 
destroy.  For  example,  a  liberal  minister,  however  tir- 
cumspect  in  his  walk,  irreproachable  in  all  his  relations,  no 
sooner  avows  his  honest  convictions  on  some  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects,  than  his  name  begins  to  be  a  by- 
word. A  thousand  suspicions  are  infused  into  his  hearers; 
and  it  is  insinuated  that  he  is  a  minister  of  Satan,  in 
"  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light."  At  a  little  distance 
from  his  home,  calumny  assumes  a  bolder  lone.  He  is 
pronounced  an  infidel,  and  it  is  gravely  asked  whether 
he  believes  in  a  God.  Ai  a  greater  distance,  his  morals 
are  assailed.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world,  *'  leading  souls 
to  hell,"  to  gratify  the  most  selfi.sh  passions.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  he  must  not  say  a  word  about  \.cx- 
seculion,  for  reports  like  these  rack  no  limbs ;  they  do 
not  even  injure  a  hair  of  his  head  ;  and  how  then  is  he 
persecuted  ? — Now,  for  myself,  1  am  as  willing  that  my 
adversary  should  take  my  purse  or  my  life,  as  that  he 
should  rob  me  of  my  reputation,  rob  me  of  the  affection 
of  my  friends  and  of  my  means  of  doing  good.  **  He 
who   takes   from    me  my   good   name,"  takes  the   best 
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possession  of  which  human  power  can  deprive  me.  It 
is  true  that  a  Christian's  reputation  is  comparatively  a 
light  object ;  and  so  is  his  property,  so  ts  his  life  ;  all  are 
light  things  to  him  whose  hope  is  full  of  inimorLality. 
But,  of  ail  worldly  blessings,  an  honest  re[Hilation  is  to 
many  of  us  the  most  precious  ;  and  he  who  robs  us  of  it  is 
the  most  injurious  of  mankind,  and  among  the  worst  of 
persecutors.  Let  not  the  friends  of  denunciation  attempt 
to  escape  this  charge  by  pleading  their  sense  of  duly, 
and  their  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth. 
Sl  Dominic  was  equally  sincere  when  he  built  the  In 
quisition  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  tortures  of  Chris- 
tians have  fortified  their  reluctant  minds,  at  the  moment 
of  applying  the  rack  and  the  burning  iron,  by  the  sincere 
conviction  that  the  cause  of  truth  required  the  sacrifice 
of  its  foes.  I  beg  that  these  remarks  may  not  be  applied 
indis(  riminately  to  the  party  called  "Orthodox,"  among 
whom  are  multitudes  whose  huniility  and  charity  would 
revolt  from  making  themselves  the  standards  of  Christian 
piety,  and  from  assailing  the  Christian  character  of  their 
brethren. 

Many  other  considerations  may  be  added  to  those 
which  iiave  been  already  urged,  against  the  s)*stem  of 
excluding  from  Christian  fellowship  men  of  upright  lives, 
on  account  of  their  opinions.  It  necessarily  generates 
perpetual  discord  in  the  church.  Men  differ  in  opinions 
as  much  as  in  features.  No  two  minds  are  perfectly 
accordant  The  shades  of  belief  are  infinitely  diversified. 
Amidst  this  immense  variety  of  sentiment,  every  man  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  Every  man  discovers  errors  in 
the  creed  of  his  brother.  Every  man  is  prone  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  his  own  i)eculiarities,  and  to 
discover  danger  in  the  peculiarities  of  others.  This  is 
himian  nature.  Every  man  is  partial  to  his  own  opinions, 
because  tliey  are  his  own,  and  his  self-will  and  pride  are 
wounded  by  contradiction.  Now  what  must  we  expect 
when  beings  so  erring,  so  divided  in  sentiment,  and  so 
apt  to  be  unjust  to  the  views  of  others,  assert  the  right 
of  excluding  one  another  from  the  Christian  church  on 
account  of  imagined  error?  as  the  Scriptures  confine  this 
right  to  no  individual  and  to  no  body  of  Christians,  it 
belongs  alike  to  all ;  and  what  must  we  expect  when 
Christians  of  all  capacities  and  dispositions,  the  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  and  self-conceited,  imagine  it  their  duty  to 
prescribe  opinions  to  Christendom,  and  to  open  or  shut 
the  door  of  the  church  according  to  the  decision  which 
their  neighbours  may  form  on  some  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing points  of  thcH)logy?  This  question,  unhappily,  has 
received  answer  u|K)n  answer  in  ecclesiastical  histor}*. 
We  there  see  Christians  denouncing  and  excommunica- 
ting one  another  for  supposed  error,  until  every  denomi- 
nation has  been  pronounced  accursed  by  some  portion 
of  the  Christian  world  ;  so  that  were  the  curses  of  men  to 
prevail,  not  one  human  being  would  enter  heaven.  To 
mc.  it  appears  that  to  plead  for  the  right  of  excluding  men 
of  blameless  lives,  on  account  of  their  opinions,  is  to 
•ound  the  peal  of  perpetual  and  universal  war.  Arm 
tncn  with  this  power,  and  we  shall  have  *'  nothing  but 
thunder."  Some  persons  are  sufficiently  simple  to 
Imagine  that  if  this  **  horrid  Unitarianism"  were  once 
hunted  down,  and  put  quietly  into  its  grave,  the  church 
would  be  at  peace.  But  no  :  our  present  contests  have 
tbcir  origin,  not  in  the  '*  enormities "  of  Unitarianism, 
but  very  much  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  the 
lo\e  of  power,  in  impatience  of  contradiction,  in  men's 
passion  for  imposing   their  own    views  ujxin  others,  in 


the  same  causes  which  render  them  anxious  to  make 
pro.selytes  to  all  their  opinions.  Were  Unitarianism 
quietly  interred,  another  and  another  hideous  form  of 
ciror  would  start  up  before  the  zealous  guardians  of  the 
'*  purity  of  the  church."  The  Arminian,  from  whom  the 
pursuit  has  been  diverted  for  a  time  by  his  more  ofTend- 
ing  Unitarian  brother,  would  soon  be  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  security  by  the  clamour  of  denunciation  ;  and 
should  the  Arminian  fall  a  prey,  the  Calvinists  would 
then  find  time  to  look  into  the  controversies  among 
themselves,  and  almost  every  class  would  discover,  with 
the  eagle  eye  of  their  brethren  at  New  York,  that  those 
who  differ  from  them  hold  **  another  gospel,"  and  ought 
to  be  "  resisted  and  denounced."  Thus  the  wars  of 
Christians  will  be  perpetual.  Never  will  there  be  peace 
until  Christians  agree  to  differ,  and  agree  to  look  for  the 
evidences  of  Christian  character  in  the  tcm|jcr  and  the  life. 

Another  argument  against  this  practice  of  denouncing 
the  supposed  errors  of  sincere  jirofessors  of  Christianity, 
is  this.  It  exalts  to  supremacy  in  the  church  men  who 
have  the  least  claim  to  inlluence.  Humble,  meek,  and 
affectionate  Christians  are  least  disposed  to  make  creeds 
for  their  brethren,  and  to  denounce  those  who  differ  from 
them.  On  the  contrar)*,  the  impetuous,  proud,  and  en- 
thusiastic, men  who  cannot  or  will  not  weigh  the  argu- 
ments of  opponents,  are  always  most  |>ositive  and  most 
unsj^ring  in  denunciation.  These  take  the  lead  in  a 
syslenj  of  exclusion.  They  have  no  false  modesty,  no 
false  charity,  to  shackle  their  zeal  in  framing  fundamentals 
for  their  brethren,  and  in  punishing  the  obstinate  in  error. 
The  consequence  is,  that  creeds  are  formed  which  exclude 
from  Christ's  church  some  of  his  truest  followers,  which 
outrage  reason  as  well  as  revelation,  and  which  subse 
qucnt  ages  arc  obliged  to  mutilate  and  explain  away,  lest 
the  whole  religion  be  rejected  by  men  of  rejection.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  the  church.  It  is  strange  that  wr 
do  not  learn  wisdom  from  the  past.  \\'hat  man,  who  feels 
his  own  fallibility,  who  sees  the  errors  into  which  the 
positive  and  "orthodox  '*  of  former  times  have  been  be- 
trayed, and  who  considers  his  own  utter  inability  to 
decide  on  the  degree  of  truth  which  every  mind,  of  every 
caijacity,  must  receive  in  order  to  salvation,  will  not 
tremble  at  the  responsibility  of  prescribing  to  his  brethren. 
in  his  own  words,  the  views  they  must  maintain  on  the 
most  perplexing  subjects  of  religion  ?  Humility  wiJ 
always  leave  this  work  to  others. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  this  system  cf 
excluding  men  of  apparent  sincerity,  for  their  opiniom, 
entirely  subverts  free  inquir)'  into  the  Scriptures.  When 
once  a  particular  system  is  surrounded  by  this  bulwark ; 
when  once  its  defenders  have  brought  the  majority  to  b«.- 
lieve  that  the  rejection  of  it  is  a  mark  of  depravity  and 
perdition,  what  but  the  name  of  liberty  is  left  to  Chris- 
tians? The  obstacles  to  inquiry  are  as  real,  and  may  be 
as  powerful,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  IiiqutsitioiL 
The  multitude  dare  not  think,  and  the  thinking  dare  MM 
speak.  The  right  of  private  judgment  may  thus,  In  a 
Protestant  countrj",  be  reduced  to  a  nullity.  Ii  is  troc 
that  men  arc  sent  to  the  Scriptures;  but  they  ait;  toMbdiore 
they  go  that  they  will  be  drn-en  from  the  church  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  unless  they  find  in  the  Scriptures  the  do<- 
trines  which  are  embodied  in  the  popular  creed.  'l*bcv 
arc  told,  indeed,  to  inquire  for  themselves;  but  they  are 
also  told  at  what  points  inquiry  must  arri\-e ;  and  tb^i 
sentence  of  exclusion  hangs  over  them  if  they  happen  w 
stray,  with  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  into  fioifai^ 
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den  paths.  Now  this  '*  I*rotestant  liberty"  is,  in  one 
res)>ect,  more  irritating  than  Papal  bondage.  It  mocks 
as  well  as  enslaves  us.  It  talks  tt>  us  cuurteously  as 
friends  and  brethren  whilst  it  rivets  our  chains.  It  invites 
and  even  charges  us  to  look  with  our  own  eyes,  but  with 
the  same  breath  warns  us  against  seeing  anything  whirh 
Orthodox  eyes  have  not  seen  before  us.  Is  this  a  state 
of  things  favourable  to  serious  incjuiry  into  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel?  yet,  how  long  has  the  church  been  groaning 
under  this  cruel  yoke  ! 

Another  objection  to  this  system  of  exchiding  professed 
disciples  of  Christ,  on  account  of  their  o[jinion.Sj  is,  that 
it  is  inconsifitent  with  the  great  princi[>les  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. In  churches  wlicrc  the  power  is  lodged  in  a 
few  individuals,  who  arc  supposed  to  be  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  community,  the  work  of  marking  out  and 
excluding  the  erroneous  may  seem  less  difficult.  But, 
among  Congregationalists,  the  tribunal  before  which  the 
oifender  is  to  be  brought  is  the  whole  church,  consist- 
ing pifrtly  of  men  in  humble  circumstances  and  of  un- 
improved minds  :  partly  of  men  engaged  in  active  and 
pressing  business  ;  and  partly  of  men  of  education, 
whose  studies  have  been  directed  to  law  and  medicine. 
Now,  is  this  a  tribunal  before  which  the  most  intricate 
points  of  lheolog>'  are  to  be  discussed,  and  serious  in- 
quirers are  to  nnswer  for  opinions  which  they  have 
[lerhaps  examined  more  laboriously  and  faithfully  than 
all  their  judges?  Would  a  churrh  of  hurnble  men, 
conscious  of  their  limited  oppurlunilies,  consent  to  ir)*, 
for  these  pretended  crimes,  professing  Christians  as  intel- 
ligent, as  honest,  and  as  exemplar)'  as  themselves  ?  It 
is  evident  that,  in  the  business  of  excluding  men  for 
opinions,  a  church  can  be  little  more  than  the  tool  of 
the  minister,  or  a  few  influential  members ;  and  our 
churches  are,  in  general,  too  independent  and  too 
upright  to  take  this  part  In  so  solemn  a  transaction.  To 
correct  their  deliciencics,  and  lo  ipiicken  their  zeal  on 
this  point,  we  are  now  threatened  with  new  tribunals,  or 
Consociations,  whose  ofticc  it  will  be  to  try  ministers  for 
their  errors,  to  inspect  the  churches,  and  to  advise  and 
assist  them  in  the  extirpation  of  "  heresy."  Whilst  the 
laily  are  slumbering,  the  ancient  and  free  constitution 
of  our  churches  is  silently  undermined,  and  is  crumbling 
away.  Since  argument  is  insuflicient  to  produce  uni- 
formity ol  opinion,  recourse  must  be  had  to  more 
[lowerful  instruments  of  conviction  ;  I  mean  to  eccle- 
siAsncAL  COURTS.  Ajid  are  this  people  indeed  |)rcparcd 
to  submit  to  this  most  degrading  form  of  vassalage — 
a  vassalage  which  reaches  and  palsies  the  mind,  and  im- 
poses on  it  the  dreams  and  fictions  of  men  for  the  ever- 
lasting truth  of  God ! 

These  remarks  lead  me  to  the  last  consideration  which 
I  shall  urge  against  the  proposed  system  of  exclusion  and 
separation.     This  system  will  shake  to  the  foundation  onr 
religious  institutions,  and  destroy  many  habits  and  con- 
nections which  have  had  the   happiest  influence  on  the 
religious  character  of  this  people.     In  the  first  place,  if 
Christian  communion  and  all  acknowledgments  of  Chris- 
tian character  are  to  be  denied  on  the  gr:>und  of  difference 
of  opinion,  the  annual  ''Convention  of  Congregational 
I      Ministers  of  Massachusetts,"  that  ancient  bond  of  union 
must  be  dissolved  ;  and  in  its  dissolution  we  shall  lose 
^     the  edifying,  honourable,  and  rare  example  of  ministers 
k     regularly  assembling,  not  to  exercise  power  and  to  fetter  the 
f    conscience,  but  to  reciprocate  kind  affection,  and  to  unite 
I     in  sending  relief  to  the  families  of  their  deceased  brethren. 


This  event  may  gladden  the  heart  of  the  sectarian;  it  will 
carry  no  joy  to  the  widow  and  orphan.  — In  the  next  j^lace, 
the  "^^  Associations  of  Ministers,"  in  our  different  counties, 
must  in  many  cases  be  broken  up,  to  make  room  for  new 
associations,  founded  on  similarity  of  opinion.  Thus, 
that  intercourse  which  now  subsists  between  ministers  of 
different  persuasions,  and  which  tends  to  enlarge  the 
mind  and  lo  give  a  liberality  to  the  feelings,  will  be 
diminished,  if  not  destroyed;  and  ministers,  becoming 
mure  contracted  and  exclusive,  will  communicate  more  of 
this  unhappy  spirit  to  their  societies. — In  the  next  place, 
neighbouring  churches,  which,  from  ihcir  very  founda- 
tion, have  cultivated  Christian  rominuniori,  and  counselled 
and  comforted  each  other,  will  be  mutually  estranged, 
and,  catching  the  temi)er  of  their  religious  guides,  will 
exchange  fellowshi])  for  denunciation;  and  instead  of 
delighting  in  each  other's  prosperity,  will  seek  each  other's- 
destruciion.* -Again:  in  the  same  church,  where  Chris- 
tians of  different  views  have  long  acknowledged  each 
other  as  disciples  of  our  Master,  and  h^ve  partaken  the 
same  feast  of  charity,  angry  divisions  will  break  forth,- 
parties  will  be  marshalled  under  different  leaders,  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  will  be  hurled  by  the  m:i- 
jorily  on  their  guiltless  brethren  (if  the  majority  should 
be  *' orthodox"),  and  thus  anger,  heartburnings,  and 
bitter  recriminations  will  spread  through  many  of  our 
towns  and  churches. — Again:  many  of  our  religious 
societies  will  be  rent  asunder^  their  ministers  dismissed, 
and  religious  institutions  cease.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  of  our  country  parishes  are  able  to  support  but  a 
single  minister.  At  the  same  time  they  are  divided  in 
sentiment;  and  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  charity  and  for- 
bearance has  produced  that  union  by  which  public 
worship  has  been  maintained.  Once  let  the  proposed 
war  be  proclaimed,  let  the  standard  of  party  be  raised, 
and  a  minister  must  look  for  support  to  that  party  only 
lo  which  he  is  attached.  An  **  Orthodox "  minister 
should  blush  to  ask  it  from  men  whom  he  denounces  for 
honest  opinions,  and  to  whom  he  denies  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel.  It  surely  cannot  he  expected  that  Liberal 
Christians  will  contribute,  by  their  property,  to  uphold  a 
system  of  exclusion  and  intolerance  directed  against 
themselves.  What,  then,  will  be  the  fate  of  many  of  our 
societies?  Their  ministers,  even  now,  can  with  difliculty 
maintain  the  conflict  with  other  denominations.  Must 
they  not  sink,  when  deserted  by  their  most  effu  lent 
friends?  Many  societies  will  be  left,  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  a  prey  lo  those  whom  we  call  sectarians,  f>ut 
who  M'ill  no  longer  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  name,  if 
the  system  of  division  which  has  been  profiosed  be 
adopted  Many  ministers  will  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  field  of  their  labours  and  their  prospects  of  usefulness; 
and,  I  fear,  the  ministr>*  will  lose  its  hold  on  the  affection 
and  veneration  of  men,  when  it  shall  have  engendered  so 
much  division  and  contention.— Rul  this  is  not  all.  'I'he 
system  of  denying  the  Christian  name  to  those  who  differ 
from  us  in  interpreting  the  Scrijitures,  will  carry  discord 
not  only  into  churches,  but  families.  In  how  many 
instances  are  heads  of  fixmilies  divided  in  opinion  on  the 
present  subjects  of  controversy?  Hitherto  they  have 
loved  each  other  as  jjartakers  of  the  same  glorious  ho|>es, 
and  have  repaired  in  their  domestic  joys  and  sorrows  to 
the  same  God  (as  they  imagined)  through  the  same 
Mediator.  But  now  they  arc  taught  that  they  have  dif- 
ferent Gods  and  different  gospels,  and  are  taught  that  the 
friends  of  truth  are  not   lo  hold  comm'inion  "•  ih  ii* 
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Mv  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  Christian 
union,  as  conditions  of  Christian  felio\vshi[),  as  means  of 
fastening  chains  on  men's  ininds,  constantly  gains  strength. 
My  first  olgection  to  tlicm  is.  that  they  separate  us 
from  Jesus  Christ  To  whom  am  I  to  go  for  my  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  religion  but  to  the  Great  Teacher, 
to  the  Son  of  Cod,  to  him  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the 
divinity  dwelt?  This  is  my  great  privilege  as  a  Christian, 
that  I  may  sit  at  the  feet  not  of  a  Iiumiin  but  divine 
master,  that  I  may  repair  to  him  in  whom  truth  lived  and 
spoke  without  n  mixture  of  error;  who  was  eminently  the 
Wisdom  of  Cod  and  the  light  of  the  world.  And  shall 
man  dare  to  inteqjose  between  me  and  my  heavenly 
guide  and  Saviour,  and  prescribe  to  me  the  articlcsof  my 
Christian  faith?  What  is  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I 
shall  best  learn  the  truth?  It  is  thai  in  which  I  forsake 
all  other  teachers  for  Christ,  in  which  my  mind  is  brought 
nearest  to  him^  it  is  that  in  which  I  lay  myself  open  most 
entirely  tn  the  impressions  of  his  mind.  Let  me  go  to 
Jesus  with  a  human  voice  sounding  in  my  tars,  and  telling 
me  what  I  must  hear  from  the  Great  Teacher,  and  how 
ran  T  listen  to  him  in  singleness  of  heart?  All  Pro- 
testant seels,  indeed^  tell  the  learner  to  listen  to  Jesus 
Christ;  but  most  of  them  shout  around  him  their  own 
articles  so  vehemently  and  imperiously  that  the  voice  of 
the  heavenly  master  is  well  nigh  drowned.  He  is  told  to 
listen  to  Christ,  hut  told  that  he  will  be  damned  if  he 
receives  any  lessons  but  such  as  are  taught  in  the  creed. 
He  is  told  that  Christ's  word  is  alone  infallible,  but  that 
unless  it  is  received  as  interpreted  by  fallible  men,  he  will 
be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  Christians.  This  is 
what  shocks  me  in  the  creed-maker.  He  interposes  him- 
self between  me  and  my  Saviour.  He  dares  not  trust  me 
alone  with  Jesus.  He  dares  not  leave  me  to  the  word  of 
God.  This  I  cannot  endure.  The  nearest  possible  com- 
munication with  the  mind  of  Christ  is  my  great  privilege 
as  a  Christian.  I  must  learn  Christ's  truth  from  Christ 
hiniself,  as  he  speaks  in  the  records  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
men  whom  he  trained  up  and  supernaturally  prepared  to 
be  bis  witnesses  to  the  world.  On  what  ground,  I  ask, 
Uo  the  creed  makers  demand  assent  to  their  articles  as 
condition  of  church  memhership  or  s;dvalion?  What 
has  conferred  on  thcin  infallibility?  "Show  we  your 
proofs,'*  I  say  to  them,  **of  Christ  speaking  in  you. 
Work  some  miracle.  Utter  some  jirojjhecy.  Show  me 
something  divine  in  you,  which  other  men  do  not  possess. 
Is  it  possible  that  you  are  unaided  men  like  myself, 
having  no  more  right  to  interpret  the  New  Testament  than 
myself,  and  that  you  yet  exalt  your  inlcri)relations  as 
infallible  .standards  of  truth,  and  the  necessary  conditions 
of  salvation  ?  Stand  out  of  my  path.  I  wish  to  go  to 
the  master.  Have  you  words  of  greater  [xjwer  than  his  ? 
Can  you  speak  to  the  human  conscience  or  heart  in  a 
mightier  voire  than  he?  What  is  it  which  emboldens 
you  to  tell  me  what  I  must  learn  of  Christ  or  be  lost?" 

I  cannot  l)ut  look  on  human  creeds  with  feelings 
ap[)rna(  hing  contempt.  When  I  bring  them  into  con- 
trast with  the  New  Testament,  into  what  insignificance 
do  they  sink!  What  are  ihey?  Skeletons,  freezing 
abstractions,  metaphysical  expressions  of  unintelligible 
dogmas ;  and  these  I  am  to  regard  as  the  expositions  of 


the  fresh,  living,  infinite  truth  which  came  from  Jesus  ! 
I  might  with  equal  propriety  be  required  to  hear  and 
receive  the  lispings  of  infancy  as  the  expressions  of 
wisdom.  Creeds  are  to  the  Scriptures  what  rush-lights 
are  to  the  sun.  The  creed-maker  defines  Jesus  in  half-a- 
dozen  lines,  perhaps  in  metaphysical  terms,  and  calls  me 
to  assent  to  this  account  of  my  Saviour.  I  leam  less  of 
Christ  by  this  process  than  1  should  leam  of  the  sun  by 
being  told  that  this  glorious  Uiininary  is  a  circle  about  a 
foot  in  diameter.  There  is  but  one  way  of  knowing 
Christ.  We  must  place  ourselves  near  him,  see  him,  hear 
him,  follow  him  from  his  cross  to  the  heavens,  sympathise 
with  bim  and  obey  him,  and  thus  catch  clear  and  bright 
glimpses  of  his  divine  glory. 

Christian  Truth  is  Infinite.  Who  can  think  of  shut 
ting  it  up  in  a  few  hues  of  an  abstract  creed  ?  You  might 
as  well  compress  the  boundless  atmosphere,  the  fire,  the 
all-pervading  light,  the  free  winds  of  the  universe,  into 
separate  parcels,  and  weigh  and  label  them,  as  break  up 
Christianity  into  a  few  propositions.  Christianity  is  freer 
more  illimitable,  than  the  light  or  the  winds.  It  is  too 
mighty  lo  be  bound  down  by  man's  puny  hands.  It  is  a 
spirit  rather  than  a  rigid  doctrine,  the  spirit  of  boundless 
love.  The  Infinite  cannot  be  defined  and  measured  out 
like  a  human  manufacture.  It  cannot  be  reduced  lo  a 
system.  It  cannot  be  comprehended  in  a  set  of  [)recise 
ideas.  It  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  described.  The  spiritual 
impre.ssions  which  a  true  Christian  receives  from  the  cha- 
racter and  teachings  of  Christ,  and  in  which  Che  chief 
efficacy  of  the  religion  lies,  can  be  poorly  brought  out  in 
words.  Words  are  but  brief,  rude  hints  of  a  Christian's 
mind.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  overflow  them.  To 
tho.se  who  feel  as  he  does,  he  can  make  himself  known  ; 
for  such  can  understand  the  tones  of  the  heart  ;  but  he 
can  no  more  lay  down  his  religion  in  a  series  of  abstract 
propositions,  than  he  can  make  known  in  a  few  \'ague 
terms  the  expressive  features  and  inmost  soul  of  a  much- 
loved  friend.  It  has  been  the  fault  of  all  sects  that  they 
have  been  too  anxious  to  define  their  religion.  They  have 
laboured  to  circumscribe  the  infinite.  Christianity,  as  it 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  true  disciple,  is  not  made  up  of 
fragments,  of  se[>arate  ideas  which  he  can  express  in  de- 
tached propositions.  It  is  a  vast  and  ever-unfolding 
whole,  pervaded  by  one  spirit,  each  precept  and  doctrine 
deriving  its  vitality  fronj  its  union  with  all.  Wlien  I  see 
this  generous,  heavenly  doctrine  compressed  and  cramped 
in  human  creeds,  I  feel  as  I  should  were  I  lo  see  screws 
and  chains  apjilied  to  the  countenance  and  limbs  of  a 
noble  fellow-creature,  deforming  and  destroying  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  God. 

From  the  Infinity  of  Christian  truth,  of  which  1  have 
sjjokcn,  it  follows  thai  our  views  of  it  must  always  be 
very  imperfect,  and  ought  to  be  continually  enlarged. 
The  wisest  theologians  are  children  who  have  caught  but 
faint  glimpses  of  the  religion  ;  who  have  taken  but  their 
first  lessons ;  and  whose  business  it  is  **to  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ"  Need  I  say  how  hostile  to 
this  growth  is  a  fixed  creed,  beyond  which  we  must  never 
wander  ?  Such  a  religion  as  Christ's  demands  the 
highest  possible  activity  and  freedom  of  the  soul.  Ever>- 
new  gleam  of  light  should  be  welcomed  with  joy.    Even- 
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hint  should  be  followed  out  with  eagerness.  Every 
whisper  of  the  divine  voice  in  the  soul  should  be  heard. 
'ITie  love  of  Christian  truth  should  be  so  intense  as  to 
make  us  willing  to  part  with  all  other  things  for  a  better 
comprehension  of  it.  Who  does  not  see  that  human 
( reeds,  setting  bounds  to  thought,  and  telling  us  where 
all  inquiry  must  stop,  lend  to  repress  this  holy  zeal,  to 
•hut  our  eyes  on  new  illumination,  to  hem  us  within  the 
beaten  paths  of  man's  construction,  to  arrest  that  per- 
petual progress  which  is  the  life  and  glory  of  an  immortal 
mind? 

It  is  another  and  great  objection  to  creeds  that, 
wherever  they  acquire  authority,  llicy  interfere  with  that 
simplicity  and  godly  sinceritj-  on  which  the  efficacy  of 
religious  leaching  ver>'  much  depends.  That  a  minister 
should  speak  with  power,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
speak  from  his  own  soul,  and  not  studiously  conform  him- 
self to  modes  of  s|>eaking  which  others  have  adopted.  It 
is  important  that  he  should  give  out  the  truth  in  the  very 
form  in  which  it  prf'sents  itself  to  his  inind,  in  llic  very 
words  which  offer  themselves  spontaneously  as  the  cloth- 
ing of  his  thoughts.  To  express  our  own  minds  frankly, 
directly,  fearlessly,  is  the  way  to  reach  other  minds.  Now, 
it  is  the  effect  of  creeds  to  check  this  free  utterance  of 
thought  The  minister  must  seek  words  which  will  not 
(lash  with  the  consecrated  articles  of  his  church.  If  new 
ideas  spring  up  in  his  mind,  not  altogether  consonant  with 
what  the  creed-monger  has  established,  he  must  tovcr 
them  with  misty  language.  If  he  hai)pen  to  doubt  the 
standard  of  his  church,  he  must  strain  its  phraseology, 
must  force  it  beyond  its  obvious  import,  that  he  may  give 
his  assent  to  it  without  departures  from  truth.  All  these 
processes  must  have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mind  and 
heart  They  impair  self-respect  They  cloud  the  intel- 
lectual eye.  They  accustom  men  to  tamper  with  truth. 
In  proportion  as  a  man  dilutes  his  thought  and  suppresses 
his  conviction,  to  save  his  orthodoxy  from  suspicion  ;  in 
proportion  as  he  borrows  his  words  from  others,  vnsiead 
of  speaking  in  his  own  tongue  ;  in  proportion  as  he  dis- 
torts language  from  its  common  use,  that  he  may  stand 
well  with  his  party  ;  in  that  proportion  he  clouds  and  de- 
;;rades  his  intellect,  as  well  as  undermines  the  manliness 
and  integritv  of  his  character.  How  deeply  do  I  com- 
miserate the  minister  who,  in  the  warmth  and  frcshneiss 
of  youth,  is  visited  with  glimpses  of  higher  truth  than  is 
embodied  in  the  creed,  but  who  dares  not  be  just  to  him- 
self, and  is  made  to  echo  what  is  not  the  simple, 
natural  expression  of  his  own  mind  !  Better  were  it  for 
us  to  beg  our  bread  and  clothe  ourselves  in  rags,  than  to 
part  with  Christian  simplicity  and  frankness.  Hi  tter  for 
a  minister  to  preach  in  barns  or  the  open  air,  where  he 
may  speak  the  truth  from  the  fulness  of  his  soul,  than  to 
lift  up  in  cathedrals,  amidst  i>omp  and  wealth,  a  voice 
which  is  not  true  to  his  inward  thoughts.  If  tliey  who 
wear  the  chains  of  creeds  once  knew  the  happiness  of 
breathing  the  air  of  freedom,  and  of  moving  with  an 
unincuml)ered  s])irit,  no  wealth  or  fK)wer  in  the  world's 
gift  would  bril)e  them  to  part  with  their  spiritual  liberty. 

Another  saJ  effect  of  creeds  is,  that  they  favour  unbelief. 
Ii  is  not  the  object  of  a  creed  to  express  the  simple  truths 


of  our  religion,  though  in  these  its  efficiency  chiefly  lies, 
but  to  embody  and  decree  those  mysteries  about  which 
Chri.stians  have  been  contending.  I  use  the  word 
"  nij-steries,"  not  in  the  Scriptural  but  popular  sense,  as 
meaning  doctrines  which  give  a  shock  to  the  reason,  and 
seem  to  contradict  some  acknowledged  truth.  Such 
mysteries  are  the  suples  of  creeds.  The  celestial  virtues 
of  Christ's  character,  these  are  not  inserted  into  articles  of 
faith. 

On  the  contrar)*,  doctrines  which  from  their  darkness 
or  unintelligibleness  have  provoked  controversy,  and 
which  owe  their  importance  very  much  to  the  circumstance 
of  having  been  fought  for  and  fought  against  for  ages,  these 
are  thrown  by  the  creed-makers  into  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  religion,  and  made  its  especial  represenialives. 
Cliristianity  as  .set  forth  in  creeds  is  a  pro|>ounder  of  dark 
sayings,  of  riddles,  of  knotty  propositions,  of  apparent 
contradictions.  Who,  on  reading  these  standards,  would 
catch  a  gUmsc  of  the  simple,  pure,  benevolent,  practical 
character  of  Christianity?  And  what  is  the  result? 
Christianity  becoming  identified,  by  means  of  creeds,  with 
so  many  dark  doctrines,  is  looked  on  by  many  as  a 
subject  for  theologians  to  quarrel  about,  but  too  thorny 
or  i)er])lexed  for  common  minds,  while  it  b  spumed  by 
many  more  as  an  insult  on  human  reason,  as  a  triumph 
of  fanaticism  over  common  sense. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  Chat  most  creeds,  whilst  they 
abound  in  my.steries  of  human  creation,  have  renounced 
the  great  mystery  of  religion.  There  is  in  religion  a  great 
mystery.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  or  moral 
liberty.  How  to  reconcile  this  with  God's  foreknowledge, 
and  human  dependence,  is  a  question  which  has  iierplexod 
the  greatest  minds.  It  is  probable  that  mvich  of  the 
obscurity  arises  from  our  ai>plying  to  God  the  same  kind 
of  foreknowledge  as  men  possess  by  their  acquaintance 
with  causes,  and  from  our  sui»|)Osing  the  Supreme  Beti^ 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  time  as  man.  It  is  probable 
that  juster  views  on  these  subjects  will  relieve  the  freedom 
of  the  will  from  some  of  its  difficulties.  Still  the  diffi- 
culties attending  it  are  great  It  is  a  mystery  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word.  Now,  is  it  not  strange  that 
theologians,  who  have  made  and  swallowed  so  many  other 
mysteries,  have  generally  rejected  this,  and  rejected  it  on 
the  ground  of  objections  less  formidable  than  those  which 
may  be  urged  against  their  own  inventions?  A  large  lort 
of  the  Protestant  world  have  sacrificed  nian*s  freedom  of 
will  to  Ciod's  foreknowledge  and  sovereignty^  thvis  viftualh 
subverting  all  religion,  all  duty,  all  responsibility*  Tbn 
have  made  man  a  machine,  and  destroyed  the  great  dis- 
tinction beiwe^Mi  him  and  the  brute.  There  seeim  % 
fatality  attending  creeds.  After  burdening  Chnstiannr 
with  mysteries  of  which  it  is  as  innocent  as  the  unboni 
chilfj^  they  have  generally  renounced  the  real  mystery  of 
religion,  of  human  nature.  They  have  subverted  the 
foundation  of  moral  government,  by  taking  from  man  tbe 
ojily  capacity  which  makes  him  responsible  and  in  this 
way  have  fixed  on  the  commands  and  threaienings  of 
Ciod  the  character  of  a  cruel  despotism.  What  a  Icasoi 
against  man's  attempting  Lo  imjxise  his  wisdom  on  )m 
fellow-creatures  as  the  truth  of  Godl 
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Ephrsians  vi.  I,  2:  "Children,  obey  your  parents  in  (he  Lord, 
for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy  father  ami  thy  mother,  which  is  the  first 
commandment  with  jiromise." 

I'RnM  these  words  I  propose  to  paint  out  the  duties  of 
children  to  their  parents.  My  young  friends,  let  me  ask 
your  serious  altentbn.  I  wish  to  explain  to  you  the 
honour  and  ohcdicncc  which  you  are  required  to  render 
your  parents;  and  to  impress  you  with  the  importance, 
excellence,  and  happiness  of  this  temper  and  conduct 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse, 
that  I  have  chiefly  in  view  ihe  youngest  part  of  my  hearers ; 
but  I  would  not  on  this  account  be  supposed  to  intimate 
that  those  who  have  reached  more  advanced  periods  of 
life  nrc  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  honouring  their 
parents.  However  old  we  may  be,  we  should  never  forget 
that  tenderness  which  watched  over  our  infancy,  which 
listened  to  our  cries  before  we  could  articulate  our  wants, 
and  was  never  weary  with  mini.stering  to  our  comfort  and 
enjoyments.  There  is  scarcely  anything  more  interesting 
than  to  see  the  man  retaining  the  respect  and  gratitude 
which  belong  to  the  child ;  than  to  see  persons,  who  have 
come  forward  into  life,  remembering  with  affection  the 
guides  and  friends  of  their  youth,  and  labouring  by  their 
kind  and  resf>ectful  attention  to  cheer  the  declining 
years,  and  sup|)ort  the  tremt)ling  infirmities,  of  those 
whose  best  days  were  spent  in  solicitude  and  exertion  for 
their  happiness  and  improvement.  He  who  suffers  any 
objects  or  pursuits  to  shut  out  a  parent  from  his  heart, 
who  becomes  so  weaned  from  the  breast  which  nourished 
and  the  arms  which  cherished  hun,  as  coldly  lo  forsake  a 
parent's  dwelling,  and  neglect  a  [^irent's  comfort,  not 
only  renounces  the  dictates  of  religion  and  morality,  but 
deserves  to  be  c^ist  out  from  society  as  a  stranger  to  the 
common  scn.sibilities  of  human  nature. 

In  the  observations  I  am  now  to  make,  all  who  have 
parents  should  feel  an  interest ;  for  some  remarks  will 
apply  to  all  But  1  shall  principally  cunfine  myself  to 
those  who  are  so  young  as  to  depend  on  the  care  and  to 
live  under  the  eye  of  their  parents;  who  surround  a 
parent's  table,  dwell  beneath  a  parent's  roof,  and  hear 
continually  a  (larenl's  voice.  To  such  the  text  addresses 
itselfj  **  Honour  and  obey  your  father  and  mother." 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  and  enforce  what  is 
here  required  of  you. 

KirsL  You  are  required  to  view  and  treat  your  jwrents 
with  respect.  Your  tender,  inexperienced  age  requires 
that  you  think  of  yourselves  with  humility,  and  conduct 
yourselves  with  modesty;  that  you  respect  the  superior 
age  and  wi.sdom  and  improvements  of  your  j>arents,  and 
observe  towards  them  a  submissive  deportment.  Nothing 
is  n»ore  unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render  you 
more  unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  froward  or 
contemptuous  conduct  towards  your  parents.  'I'here  are 
children-  and  1  wish  I  could  say  there  are  only  a  few — 
who  s|)eak  to  their  parents  with  rudeness,  grow  sullen  at 
iheir  rebukes,  behave  in  their  presence  as  if  they  deserved 
no  attention,  hear  them  speak  without  noticing  them, 
and  rather  ridicule  than  honour  them.  'I'here  are  many 
children  at  the  present  day  who  think  more  highly  of 
thcniseives  than  of  their  elders;  who  think  that  their  own 


wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified  ;  who  abuse  the  conde- 
scension and  kindness  of  their  parents,  and  treat  them  as 
servants  rather  than  superiors. 

Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  yovi  grow  up  with  this 
assuming  and  selfish  spirit  Regard  your  parents  as 
kindly  given  you  by  Clod,  to  support,  direct,  and  govern 
you  in  your  present  state  of  weakness  and  inexperience. 
Express  your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner  and  con- 
versation. Do  not  neglect  those  outward  signs  of  de- 
pendence and  inferiority  which  suit  your  age.  You  are 
young,  and  you  should  therefore  take  the  lowest  place,  and 
rather  retire  than  thrust  yourselves  forward  into  notice. 
Vou  have  much  to  learn,  and  you  should  therefore  heai 
instead  of  seeking  to  be  heard.  You  are  dependent,  and 
you  should  therefore  ask  instead  of  demanding  what  you 
desire  ;  and  you  should  receive  everything  from  your 
[parents  as  a  favour  and  not  as  a  debt.  I  do  not  mean 
lo  urge  upon  you  a  sla>*ish  fear  of  your  [jarents.  Love 
them,  and  love  them  ardently ;  but  mingle  a  sense  of 
their  superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a  confidence  in 
their  kindness  j  but  let  not  this  confidence  make  you 
rude  and  presumptuous,  and  lead  to  indecent  familLirity. 
Talk  to  them  with  openness  and  freedom ;  but  never 
contradict  with  violence ;  never  answer  with  passion  or 
contempt 

The  Scriptures  say,  "Cursed  be  he  that  scttclh  light  by 
his  father  or  his  mother."  "The  eye  that  mocketh  at 
his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pluck  it  out,  and 
the  young  ravens  shall  eat  it."  The  sacred  history  teaches 
us  that  when  Solomon  on  his  throne  saw  his  mother  ap 
preaching  him,  he  rose  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself 
unto  her,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  on  his  right 
hand.  I^t  this  wise  and  great  king  leach  you  to  respect 
your  parents. 

Secondly.  You  should  be  grateful  to  your  parents. 
Consider  how  much  you  owe  them.  The  time  has  been, 
and  it  was  not  a  long  time  ])ast,  when  you  de|>ended 
wholly  on  iheir  kindness,  when  you  had  no  strength  to 
make  a  single  effort  for  yourselves,  when  }ou  could 
neither  speak  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  the  use  of  any  of 
your  powers.  Had  not  a  parent's  arm  supported  you, 
you  must  have  fallen  to  the  earth  and  i>erishcd.  Observe 
with  attention  the  infants  which  you  so  often  see,  and 
consider  that  a  httle  while  ago  you  were  as  feeble  as  they 
arc ;  you  were  only  a  burden  and  a  care,  and  you  had 
nothing  with  which  you  could  repay  your  parents'  affec- 
tion. But  did  they  forsake  you  ?  How  many  sleepless 
nights  have  they  been  disturbed  by  your  cries !  When 
you  were  sick,  how  tenderly  did  they  hang  over  you  \ 
\Vith  what  pleasure  have  they  seen  you  grow  up  in  health 
to  your  present  state  I  and  what  do  you  now  possess 
which  you  have  not  received  from  their  hands?  God 
indeed  is  your  great  parent,  your  best  friend,  and  from 
Him  every  good  gift  descends  ;  but  (lod  is  pleased  to 
bestow  everything  ujHjn  you  through  the  kindness  of  your 
parents.  'Jo  your  jKirents  you  owe  ever)' comfort ;  you 
owe  10  them  the  shelter  you  enjoy  from  the  rain  and  cold, 
the  raiment  which  covers  and  the  food  which  nourishes 
you.  While  you  are  seeking  amusement,  or  are  em- 
ployed  in  gaining   knowledge  at   school,    your   parents 
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are  toiling  that  you  may  be  liappy,  that  your  wants  may  be 
supplied,  that  your  minds  may  be  improved,  that  yoa 
may  grow  up  and  be  useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you 
consider  how  often  you  have  forfeited  all  this  kindness, 
and  yet  how  ready  they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to 
continue  their  favours,  ought  you  not  to  look  upon  them 
with  ihc  tenderest  gratitude  ?  What  greater  monster  can 
ihere  be  than  an  unthankful  child,  whose  heart  is  never 
warmed  and  melted  by  the  daily  expressions  of  [>arental 
solicitude ;  who,  instead  of  requiting  hLs  l>est  friends  by 
his  aifectionate  conduct,  is  sullen  and  passionate,  and 
thinks  that  his  parents  have  done  nothing  for  him,  be- 
cause they  will  not  do  all  he  desires  ?  My  young  friends, 
your  i)arents'  hearts  have  ached  enough  for  you  already  ; 
you  should  strive  from  this  time,  by  your  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  love,  to  requite  their  goodness.  Do  you 
nsk  how  you  may  best  express  these  feelings  of  respect 
and  gratitude  which  have  been  enjoined?  In  answer,  1 
would  obser\'e, 

Thirdly,  Thai  you  must  make  it  your  study  to  obey 
your  parents,  to  do  what  they  command,  and  do  it  cheer- 
fully. Your  own  hearts  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  most 
natural  and  pro]>er  expression  of  honour  and  love.  For 
how  often  do  we  see  children  opposing  ihcir  wills  to  the 
will  of  their  parents  ;  refusing  to  comply  with  absolute 
commands  ;  growing  more  obstinate  llie  mure  they  are 
required  to  do  what  they  dislike;  and  at  last  sullenly 
and  unwillingly  obeying,  tnicause  they  can  no  longer 
refuse  without  exposing  themselves  to  pimishincnl.  Con- 
sider, my  young  friends,  that  by  such  conduct  you  very 
much  displea.se  Cod,  who  has  given  you  parents  that  they 
may  control  your  passions  and  train  you  up  in  the  way 
you  should  go.  Consider  how  much  better  they  can 
decide  for  you  than  you  can  for  yourselves.  You  know 
but  little  of  the  world  in  which  you  live.  You  hastily 
catch  at  everything  which  promises  you  pleasure  ;  and 
unless  the  authority  of  a  parent  should  restrain  you,  you 
would  soon  rush  into  ruin,  without  a  thought  or  a  fenr. 
In  pursuing  your  own  im  linations,  your  henlih  would  be 
destroyed,  your  minds  would  run  waste,  you  would  grow 
up  slothful,  selfish,  a  trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome 
to  yourselves.  .Suhmit,  them  <  hecrfully  to  your  ])arents. 
Have  you  not  cxj^ericnced  their  goodness  long  enough  to 
know  that  they  wish  to  make  you  happy,  even  when  their 
commands  are  most  severe  ?  Prove,  then,  your  sense  of 
their  j^oadness  by  doing  cheerfully  what  they  require. 
When  they  oppose  your  wishes,  do  not  think  that  you 
have  more  knowledge  than  they.  Ho  not  receive  their 
lommands  with  a  sour,  angry,  sullen  look,  whicli  says 
louder  than  words,  that  you  obey  only  because  you  dare 
not  relwl.  If  they  deny  your  rc<iuests,  do  not  persist  in 
urging  them,  but  consider  how  many  rcijucsis  they  have 
nUeady  granted  you.  Consider  that  you  have  no  claim 
upon  them,  and  that  it  will  be  base  and  ungrateful  for 
you,  after  all  their  tenderness,  to  murmur  and  complain. 
Do  not  ex|»cct  lliat  your  |)arents  are  to  give  uji  everything 
to  your  wishes,  but  study  to  give  up  everything  to  theirs. 
l>o  not  wail  for  them  to  threaten,  but,  when  a  look  tells 
you  wl»at  they  want,  fly  to  perform  it.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  you  can  best  reward  them  for  all  their  pains  and 
labour?.  In  this  way  >on  will  make  their  houses  pleasant 
and  cheerful,  llul  if  you  are  disobedient,  per\erse,  and 
slnbborn,  you  will  l>e  uneasy  yourselves,  and  will  make 
all  around  you  unh.'ippy.  You  will  make  home  a  place  of 
contention,  noise,  and  anger  ;  and  your  best  friends  will 
luive  reaM>n  ti  •  wish  that  you  had  never  been  born.     A  dis- 


obedient child  almost  always  grows  up  ill-natured  an 
disohligmg  to  all  with  whon\  he  is  connected.  None  love 
him,  and  he  has  no  heart  to  love  any  but  himself.  If 
you  would  be  amiable  in  your  temper  and  manner,  and 
desire  to  be  l>eloved,  let  me  advise  you  to  begin  life  with 
giving  up  your  wills  to  your  parents. 

Fourthly,  You  must  further  express  your  respect,  aflci 
lion,  and  gratitude,  by  doing  all  in  your  power  to  assi 
and  oblige  your  parents.     Children  can  very  soon   niak 
some   return  for  the  kindness  they  receive      Every  da 
you  can  render  your  parents  some  little  service,  and  oft 
save  them  many  cares,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  exj^ensc; 
niiere  have  been  children  who  in  early  life   have  bee 
great  supports  to  their  sick,  poor,  and  helpless  paren 
This  is  the  most   honourable  way  in  which  you   can 
employed.   You  must  never  think  too  highly  of  yourMflv 
to  be  unwilling  to  do  anything  for  those  who  have  done  so 
much  for  you.     You   should  never  let  your  amusements 
take  such  a  hold  of  your  minds  as  to  make  you  slothful, 
backward,  and   unwilling*  when  you  are  called   to  serve 
your  parcnLs.     Some   children  seem  to   think   that   th 
have  nothing  to  seek  but  their  own  pleasure.      They  wi 
run  from  every  task  which  is  imposed  on  theui,  and  lea 
their  parents  to  want  many  comforts  rather  than  cxj 
themselves  to  a  little  trouble*     IJut   consider,  had   tlv 
loved  you  no  better  ilian  you  loved  iheni,  how  wreic 
would  have   been  your  slate  !     There  are  some  children 
who  not  only  refuse  to  exert  themselves  for  ihcir  jiaren 
hut  add  very  nuu  h  to  their  cares,  give  ihem  unnecess 
trouble,  and,  by  carelessness,  by  wasting,  by  cxtravagan 
help  to  keep  them  in  poverty  and  toll      Such  children, 
they  grow  up,  instead  of  seeking  to  provide  for  ihcmselv 
generally  grow  more  and  more  Inirdensomc  to  their  frien 
and    lead   useless,    sluggish,    and    often     profligate  liv 
My  young  friends,  you  should  be  ashamed,  after  havi 
given  your  parents  so  much  pain,  to   multiply  their  caivs 
and  labours  unnecessarily.     \  ou  should   lea^n've^^■  e.irlv 
to  be  active  in  pleasing  them,  and  active  in   doing  wh:ii 
you   can   for  yourselves.      Do  not  waste   all    your  ^pi^t 
upon  play,  but  learn  to  be  useful.     Perhaps   the   lime  is 
coming  when  your  parents  will  need  as   much  attention 
from  you  as  you  have  received   from    them  ;    and  \\.y- 
shotild   endeavour   to   form   suth    industrious,    obligirj 
habits,  that  you  may  render  their  Inst  years  as  hapu^  > 
they  have  rendered  the  first  years  of  your  existence. 

Fifthly,  You  should  express  your  respect  for  you/ 
l)nrents,  and  your  scn.se  of  their  kindness  and  sujieni' 
wisdom,  by  t>Iacing  unreserved  confidence  in  them.  Triii 
is  a  very  im[iortant  part  of  your  duty.  Children  show 
Icam  to  be  hcnest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted  to  thei 
[larents.  An  artful,  hypocritical  child  is  one  of  the  rn 
unpromising  characters  in  the  world.  You  should  ha- 
no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling  to  disclose  to  v 
l>arents.  If  you  have  done  wrong,  you  should  o\ ' 
confess  it,  and  ask  that  forgiveness  which  a  iiartntl 
heart  is  ready  to  bestow.  If  you  wish  to  undertake  ifl^ 
thing,  ask  their  consent  Never  begin  anything  in  ilie 
hope  that  you  can  conceal  your  design.  If  you  ooet 
strive  to  impose  on  your  jwrents,  you  will  be  led  <K 
from  one  ste[)  lo  another,  to  invent  falsehoods^  to  nractv 
artifice,  till  you  will  become  contemptible  and  luldi^ 
You  will  soon  be  detected,  and  then  none  will 
Sincerity  in  a  child  will  make  up  for  many  £a_ 
childa-n,  he  is  the  worst  who  watches  the  eves 
parents,  i>retcnds  to  oI>ey  as  long  as  they  see  hiin, 
soon  as  ihey  have  turned  away  does   what  tbcr 
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forbidden.  Whatever  el5ie  you  do,  never  deceive.  Let 
your  parents  always  learn  your  faults  from  your  o^vn  lips: 
and  be  assured  they  will  never  love  you  the  less  for 
your  openness  and  sincerity. 

Lastly,  Vou  must  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude 
to  your  parents  by  attending  seriously  to  ihcir  instruc- 
tions and  admonitions,  and  by  improving  the  advantages 
they  afford  you  for  becoming  wise,  useful,  good,  and 
happy  for  ever.  I  hope,  my  young  friends,  that  you 
have  |xirents  who  take  care,  not  only  of  your  bodies, 
hut  your  souls  ;  who  instmct  you  in  your  duty,  who  talk 
to  you  of  your  Clod  and  Saviour,  who  teach  you  to  pray 
and  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  who  strive  to  give  you 
such  knowledge  and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits  as  will 
lead  you  to  usefulness  on  earth  and  to  happiness  in 
heaven.  If  you  have  not,  I  can  only  pity  you  ;  and  I 
liave  little  hope  that  1  can  do  you  good  by  what  I  have 
here  said.  Rut  if  your  parents  arc  faithful  in  instructing 
and  guiding  you,  you  must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them 
and  to  God,  by  listening  respectfully  and  attentively  to 
•what  they  say;  by  shunning  the  temptations  of  which 
they  warn  you,  and  by  walking  in  the  paths  they  mark  out 
before  you.  You  must  labour  to  answer  their  hopes  and 
wishes  by  improving  in  knowledge ;  by  being  industrious 
nt  school  ;  by  living  peaceably  with  your  companions  ; 
by  avoiding  all  profane  and  wicked  language  ;  by  fleeing 
bad  company ;  by  treating  all  persons  with  respect ;  by 
being  kind  and  generous  and  honest,  and  by  loving  and 
serving  your  Father  in  heaven.  This  is  the  happiest  and 
most  delightful  way  of  repaying  the  kindness  of  your 
parents.  I^t  them  see  you  growing  up  with  amiable 
tempers  and  industrious  habits  ;  let  them  see  you  delight- 
ing to  do  good,  and  fearing  to  offend  God  ;  and  they 


will  think  you  have  never  been  a  burden.  Their  fears 
and  anxieties  about  you  will  give  place  to  brighter  views. 
'I"hey  will  hope  to  see  you  ]jros|>erous,  respected,  and 
beloved  in  the  present  world.  But  if  in  this  they  are  to 
be  disappointed,  if  they  are  soon  to  see  you  stretched  on 
the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  they  will  still  smile  amidst 
their  tears,  and  be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  you 
are  the  children  of  God,  and  that  you  are  going  to  a 
Father  that  loves  you  better  than  they.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  slight  and  despise  their  instructions,  and 
suffer  your  youth  to  run  waste,  you  will  do  much  to 
embitter  their  happiness  and  shorten  their  days.  Many 
parents  have  gone  to  the  grave  broken-hearted  by  the  in- 
gratitude, perverseness,  impiety,  and  licentiousness  of 
children.  My  young  friends,  listen  seriously  to  parental 
admonition.  Beware,  lest  you  pierce  with  anguish  that 
breast  on  which  you  have  so  often  leaned.  Beware, 
lest  by  early  contempt  of  instruction  you  bring  your- 
selves to  shame  and  misery  in  this  world,  and  draw  on 
your  heads  still  heavier  ruin  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave. 

Children,  I  have  now  set  before  you  your  duties.  Let 
me  once  more  beseech  you  to  honour  your  father  and 
niother.  Ever  cling  to  them  with  confidence  and  love. 
Be  to  them  an  honour,  an  ornament,  a  solace,  and  a 
support.  Be  more  than  they  expect,  and  if  possible  be 
all  that  they  desire.  To  you  they  are  now  looking  with 
an  affection  which  trembles  for  your  safety.  So  live  that 
ibcir  eyes  may  ever  fi.\  on  you  with  beams  of  hope  and 
joy.  So  live  that  the  recollection  of  you  may  soothe 
their  last  hours.  May  you  now  walk  by  their  side  in  the 
steps  of  the  holy  Saviour,  and  through  his  grace  may 
you  meet  again  in  a  better  and  happier  world.     Amen. 
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The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  agree  in 
enjuining  prayer.  Let  no  man  tall  himself  a  Christian 
who  lives  without  giving  a  part  of  life  to  this  duty.  We 
aru  not  taught  how  often  we  must  pray  ;  but  uur  Lord,  in 
teaching  us  to  say,  **  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
imi>lies  that  we  should  pray  daily.  He  has  even  said  to 
us,  "  Pray  always  f  an  injunction  to  be  explained,  indeed, 
wiili  that  latitude  which  many  of  his  precepts  require,  but 
which  is  not  to  be  satisfied,  we  think,  without  regular  and 
habitual  devotion.  As  to  the  particular  hours  to  be  given 
to  this  duty,  every  Christian  may  choose  them  for  himself. 
Our  religion  is  loo  hbcral  and  spiritual  to  bind  us  to  any 
place  or  any  hour  of  prayer.  Hut  there  are  parts  of  the 
day  [larticiilarly  favourable  to  this  duly,  and  which,  if 
possible,  should  be  redeemed  for  it.  On  these  we  shall 
offer  a  few  rejections. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  the  morning,  which  even 
nature  seems  to  have  i>ointed  out  to  men  of  different 
religions  as  a  fit  time  for  offerings  to  the  F)ivinity.  In 
the  morning  our  minds  are  not  so  much  shaken  by 
worldly  cares  and  pleasures  ns  in  other  parts  of  the  day. 
Retirement  and  sleep  have  helped  to  allay  the  violence  of 
our  feelings,  to  calm  the  feverish  excitement  so  often 
produced  by  intercourse  with  men.  The  hour  is  a  still 
one.  The  hurry  and  tumults  of  life  are  not  begun,  and 
we  naturally  share  in  the  tranquillity  around  us.  Having 
for  so  man)'  hours  lost  our  hold  on  the  world,  we  can 
banish  it  more  easily  from  the  mind,  and  worship  with 


less  divided  attention.  This,  then,  is  a  favourable  time 
for  approaching  the  invisible  Author  of  our  being,  for 
strengthening  the  intimacy  of  our  minds  with  Him,  for 
thinking  upon  a  future  life,  and  for  seeking  those  spiritual 
aids  which  wc  need  in  the  labours  and  temptations  nf 
every  day. 

In  the  morning  there  is  much  to  feed  the  spirit  of 
devotion.  It  offers  an  abundance  of  thoughts  friendly  to 
pious  feeling.  When  we  look  on  creation,  what  a  happy 
and  touching  change  do  we  witness  !  \  few  hours  past, 
the  earth  was  wrapiied  in  gloom  and  silence.  There 
seemed  '*  a  pause  in  nature."  But  now  a  new  flood  of 
light  has  broken  forth,  and  creation  rises  before  us  in 
fresher  and  brighter  hues,  and  seems  to  rejoice  as  if  it 
bad  just  received  birth  from  its  Author.  The  sun  never 
sheds  more  cheerful  beams,  and  never  proclaims  more 
loudly  God's  glory  and  goodness,  than  when  he  returns 
after  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  night,  and  awakens 
man  and  inferior  animals  to  the  various  purposes  of  their 
being.  A  spirit  of  joy  seems  breathed  over  the  earth  and 
through  the  sky.  It  requires  little  effort  of  imagination 
to  read  delight  in  the  kindled  clouds  or  in  the  fields 
bright  with  dew.  This  is  the  lime  when  we  can  best  feel 
and  bless  the  Power  which  said,  "  Let  there  be  light ;' 
which  '*set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  in  the  heaven.s.."  ^wi. 
made  him  the  dispenser  of  fruitfulness  avv^  v;c^-?v=^*'^^ 
through  all  regions.  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  .5^^ 

If  we  next  look,  al  a\ixs»J««&^  ^^?wjX  -rocaV^s-^ 
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morning  furnish  for  divine  thought !  At  the  close  of  Mic 
].'asl  day,  we  were  exhausted  by  our  labours,  and  unable 
to  move  without  wearisome  effort.  Our  minds  were 
sluj^gish,  and  could  not  be  held  to  the  most  interesting 
objects.  From  this  state  of  exhaustion,  we  sank  gradually 
into  entire  insensibility.  Our  limbs  became  motionless  ; 
our  senses  were  shut  as  in  death.  Our  thoughts  were 
sus|jended,  or  only  wandered  confusedly  and  without  aim. 
Our  friends,  and  the  universe,  and  Clod  Himself  were 
forgotten.  And  what  a  change  does  the  morning  bring 
with  it  1  On  waking,  we  find  that  sleep,  the  image  of 
death,  has  silently  infused  into  us  a  new  life.  The  weary 
limbs  are  braced  again.  The  dim  eye  has  become  bright 
and  piercing.  Tlie  mind  is  returned  from  the  region  of 
fnrgetfulncss  to  ils  old  possessions.  Friends  arc-  met  again 
wuh  a  new  interest.  We  are  again  capable  of  devout 
.st-niiment,  virtuous  eflforl,  and  Christian  hope.  With  what 
subjects  of  gratitude,  then,  does  the  morning  furnish  us  ! 
We  can  hardly  recall  the  state  of  insensibility  from  which 
we  have  just  emerged  without  a  consciousness  of  our 
dependence,  or  think  of  the  renovation  of  our  jiowers 
and  intellcrtual  being  without  feeling  our  obligation  to 
<Iod,  'Iherc  is  something  very  touching  in  the  consider- 
ation, if  we  will  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  iliat  (lod  thought 
of  us  when  we  could  not  think  ;  that  Hl-  watched  over 
us  when  wc  had  no  power  to  avert  peril  from  ourselves ; 
ihat  He  continued  our  vital  motions,  and  in  due  time 
Ijroke  the  chains  of  sleep,  and  set  our  imprisuned  faculties 
free.  How  fit  is  il,  at  this  hour,  lo  raise  to  Hod  the  eyes 
which  He  has  opened,  and  the  arm  which  He  has 
strengthened;  to  acknowledge  his  ])rovidence ;  and  to 
consecrate  to  Him  the  powers  which  He  has  renewed  1 
How  fit  that  He  should  be  the  first  object  of  the  thoughts 
and  affections  which  He  has  restored  !  How  fit  to  em[)loy 
in  his  praise  the  tongue  which  He  has  loosed,  and  the 
breath  which  He  has  spared  ! 

But  the  morning  is  a  fit  time  for  devotion,  not  only 
from  its  relation  lo  the  past  night,  but  considered  as  the 
iniroduciion  of  a  new  day.  To  a  thinking  mind,  how 
natural  at  this  hour  are  such  reflections  as  the  following  : 
—  I  am  now  lo  enter  on  a  new  period  of  my  life,  m  start 
afresh  in  my  course.  I  am  lo  return  to  that  world  where 
1  have  C'f ten  gone  astray;  to  receive  imf)ressions  which 
may  never  be  eflaccd  ;  to  perform  actions  which  will 
never  l)e  furgoiten  ;  to  slrenglhen  a  tharacLer  which  will 
ht  me  for  heaven  or  hell.  I  am  this  day  to  meet  tempta- 
tions which  have  often  subdued  me;  1  am  to  beenlrutrtcd 
again  with  opportunities  of  tisefulncss  which  I  have  often 
neglected.  1  am  to  intUience  the  mind-s  of  others,  to 
help  in  moulding  their  characters,  and  in  deciding  the 
hapjiiness  of  tlieir  present  and  future  life.  How  uncer- 
tain is  tiiis  day  !  What  unseen  dangers  are  Iwfore  me  I 
^\llat  unexpected  changes  may  await  me  1  It  may  be 
juy  last  day  !  It  will  certainly  bring  me  nearer  to  death 
and  judgment  !-  Now,  when  entering  on  a  period  of  life 
so  im|^>ortaiU.  yet  so  uncerium,  how  lit  and  natural  is  il, 
l>efore  we  lake  the  first  step,  to  seek  the  favour  of  that 
iking  on  whom  the  lot  of  every  day  depends,  to  commit 
all  our  interests  to  his  almighty  and  wise  providence,  to 
seek  his  blessing  on  our  labours  and  his  succour  in 
temptation,  and  to  consecrate  to  his  service  the  day 
which  He  raises  upon  us?  This  morning  devotion  not 
only  agrees  with  the  sentiments  of  the  hearty  but  lends  lo 
make  the  day  liappy,  useful,  and  virtuous.  Having  cast 
ourwlves  on  the  mercy  and  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
we  hhall  go  forth  with  new  confidence  to  the  labKjurs  and 


duties  which  He  imposes.  Our  early  prayer  will  help  to 
shed  an  odour  of  piety  through  the  whole  life.  God, 
having  first  occupied,  will  more  easily  recur  lo  our  mind. 
Our  first  step  will  be  in  the  right  path,  and  we  may  hope 
a  happy  issue. 

So  fit  and  useful  is  morning  devotion,  it  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  without  necessity.  If  our  circumstances  will 
allow  the  ]>rivilcge,  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  no  part  of  the 
morning  is  spent  in  prayer.  If  God  find  no  place  in  our 
minds  at  that  early  and  jieaceful  hour,  He  will  hardly 
recur  to  us  in  the  tumults  of  life.  If  the  benefits  of  the 
morning  do  not  soften  us,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  heart 
to  melt  with  gratitude  through  the  day.  If  the  world 
then  rush  in  and  take  possession  of  us,  when  we  are  at 
some  distance  and  have  had  a  respite  from  its  cares,  how 
can  we  hope  to  shake  it  off  when  we  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  it,  pressed  and  agitated  by  it  on  every  side  ?  Let  a 
[iart  of  the  morning,  if  possible,  be  set  apart  to  devotion; 
and  to  this  end  we  should  fix  the  hour  of  rising,  so  that 
we  may  have  an  early  hour  at  our  own  disposal.  Our 
piety  is  suspicious  if  we  can  renounce,  as  too  many  do, 
ihe  pleasures  and  benefits  of  early  prayer,  rather  than 
forego  the  senseless  indulgence  of  unnecessary  sleep. 
What  !  we  can  rise  early  enough  for  business.  We  can 
even  anticipate  the  dawn,  if  a  favourite  pleasure  or  an 
uncommon  gain  requires  the  effort.  But  we  cannot  rise 
that  we  may  bless  our  great  Benefactor,  that  we  may  arm 
ourselves  for  the  severe  conlhcts  to  which  our  jirinciplci 
are  to  be  exposed  !  >Ve  are  willing  to  rush  into  the 
world,  without  thanks  offered,  or  a  blessing  sought  t 
Kroiti  a  day  thus  begun,  what  ought  we  to  expect  but 
thoughtlessness  and  guilt  ? 

I^t  us  now  consider  another  part  of  the  day  which  i» 
favourable  to  the  dtily  of  i>raycr  ;  we  mean  the  evening. 
This  season,  like  the  morning,  is  calm  and  quiet.  Our 
labours  are  ended  The  bustle  of  life  has  gone  b\*.  The 
distracting  glare  of  the  day  has  vanished.  The  darkrwss 
which  surrounds  us  favours  seriousness,  composure,  and 
solemnity.  At  night  the  earth  fades  from  our  sight,  and 
nothing  of  creation  is  left  us  but  the  starry  heavenN  » 
vast,  so  magnificent,  so  serene,  as  if  to  guide  up  our 
thoughts  above  all  earthly  things  lo  God  and  immortality. 

This  i^eriod  shouhi  in  part  be  given  to  prayer,  asil 
furnishes  a  variety  of  devotional  topics  and  excilemenii. 
The  evening  is  the  close  of  an  important  division  of  time, 
and  is  therefore  a  fit  and  natural  season  for  stopping  and 
looking  back  on  the  day.  And  can  wc  ever  look  UkI 
on  a  day  which  bears  no  witness  lo  Clod,  and  la)s  m» 
claim  to  our  gratitude  ?  Who  is  it  that  strengthen?  t& 
for  daily  labour,  gives  us  daily  bread,  continues  oo: 
friends  and  common  pleasures,  and  grants  us  the  privilcgr 
of  retiring,  after  the  cares  of  the  day,  to  a  quiet  *Jwi 
beloved  home  ?  The  review  of  the  day  will  often  su£>vs: 
not  only  these  ordinarj-  benefits,  but  peculiar  pnx)fs  i^ 
(fod's  goodness,  unlooked-for  successes,  singular  <vn- 
currences  of  favourable  events,  signal  blessings  sent  l'> 
our  friends,  or  new  and  powerful  aids  to  our  own  virtut, 
which  call  for  peculiar  thankfulness.  And  shall  all  thcrf 
benefits  jiass  away  unnoticed  ?  Shall  we  retire  to  rcrcK 
as  insensil^le  as  the  wearied  brute?  How  fit  and  rutun' 
is  it  lo  close  with  jnous  acknowledgment  the  day  whK^ 
has  been  filled  with  Divine  beneficence  ? 

But  the  evening  is  the  lime  to  review,  not  only  ou 
blessings,  but  our  actions.  A  reflecting  mind  will  runi: 
rally  remember  at  this  hour  that  another  day  is  gone,  and 
gone  to  testify  of  us  to  our  Judge.      How   natural  «Hi 
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useful  to  inquiit;  what  report  it  lias  carried  to  heaven. 
Perhaps  wc  have  the  satisfartion  of  looking  back  on  a 
day  which,  in  its  general  tenour,  has  been  innocent  and 
pure,  which»  having  begun  with  (iod's  praise  has  been 
spent  as  in  his  presence ;  which  lias  proved  the  reality  of 
our  principles  in  temptation ;  and  shall  such  a  day  end 
without  gratefully  acknowledging  Him  in  whose  strength 
wc  have  been  strong,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  powers 
and  opportunities  ol  Christian  improvement?  Rut  no 
day  will  present  to  us  recollections  of  i)urity  unmixed 
with  sia 

Conscience,  if  suflTered  to  inspect  faithfully  and  speak 
plainly,  wii!  recount  irregular  desires  and  defective 
motives,  talents  wasted  and  lime  misspent ;  and  shall  wc 
let  the  day  pass  from  us  without  penitently  confessing 
our  offences  to  Him  who  has  witnessed  them,  and  who 
has  promised  pardon  to  true  repentance?  Shall  we  retire 
lo  rest  with  a  burden  of  unlauieiiled  and  unforgiven  guilt 
upon  our  consciences  ?  Shall  we  leave  these  stains  to 
spread  over  and  sink  into  the  soul  ?  A  religious  recol- 
lection of  our  lives  is  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of 


piety.  If  possible,  no  day  should  end  without  it  If  wc 
take  no  account  of  our  sins  on  the  day  on  which  they 
arc  committed,  can  we  hope  that  they  will  recur  to  us  at 
a  more  distant  period,  that  we  shall  watch  against  them 
to-morrow,  or  that  we  shall  gain  the  strength  to  resist 
them,  which  we  will  not  implore  ? 

One  observation  more,  and  we  have  dona  The  evening 
is  a  fit  time  for  prayer,  rfol  only  as  it  ends  the  day,  but  as 
it  immediately  precedes  the  period  of  repose.  The  hours 
of  activity  having  passed,  we  are  soon  lo  sink  into  in 
sensibility  and  sleep.  How  fit  that  we  resign  ourselves 
to  the  care  of  that  Being  who  never  sleeps,  to  whom  the 
darkness  is  as  the  light,  and  whose  providence  is  our 
only  safety !  How  fit  to  entreat  Him  that  He  would 
keep  us  to  another  day;  or,  if  our  bed  should  prove  oiu" 
grave,  that  He  would  give  us  a  i>art  in  the  resurrection  o{ 
the  just,  and  awake  us  to  a  purer  and  immortal  life.  The 
most  important  jieriods  of  prayer  have  now  been  pointed 
out  1^-t  our  prayers,  like  the  ancient  sacrifices,  ascenti 
morning  and  evening.  Let  our  days  begin  and  end 
with  God. 
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As  a  proposition  is  now  before  the  j.ubliL  for  increasing 
the  means  of  theological  education  at  Harvard  Uni\ersity, 
it  is  thought  that  a  few  observations  on  the  stibjcct  may 
be  acceptable  to  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  give  lo 
it  much  attention,  and  whose  aid  and  patronage  may  be 
solicited. 

It  may  jierhaps  be  asked  by  some,  though  I  hope  the 
liueslton  will  be  confined  to  a  few,  Why  ought  we  lo  be 
so  solicitous  for  the  education  of  ministers?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  The  object  of  the  ministry  is  peculiarly  im- 
])ortanL  To  the  Christian  minister  are  entrusted,  in  a 
measure,  the  dearest  and  most  valuable  interests  of  the 
human  rare.  He  is  called  to  watch  over  the  morals  of 
society,  and  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the  principles  of 
piety  and  virtue  in  the  hearts  of  individuals.  He  is  set 
apart  to  dispense  that  religion  which,  as  we  believe,  c^me 
from  (jod,  which  was  given  to  reform,  exalt,  and  console 
us,  and  on  the  reception  of  which  the  happiness  of  the 
future  life  depends.  Ought  we  not  to  be  solicitous  for 
ihc  wise  and  cflTectual  traming  of  those  by  whom  this 
religion  is  to  be  unfolded  and  enforced,  and  to  whose 
influence  our  own  minds  and  those  of  our  children  are 
to  be  so  often  exposed  ? 

Our  interest  in  a  minister  is  very  i>ecu1iar.  He  is  to 
us  what  no  other  professional  man  can  be.  We  want 
him  not  lo  transact  our  business  and  to  receive  a  com- 
jKrnsation,  but  to  be  our  friend,  our  guide,  an  inmate  in 
our  families ;  to  enter  our  houses  in  affliction  ;  and  to  be 
able  to  give  us  light,  admonition,  and  consolation,  in 
suficring,  sickness,  and  the  laht  hours  of  life. 

Our  connection  with  men  of  other  professions  is  tran- 
sient, accidental,  rare.  ^Vilh  a  minister  it  is  habitual. 
Once  in  the  week,  at  least,  we  are  to  meet  him  and  sit 
under  his  instructions.  We  are  to  give  up  our  minds  in 
a  measure  to    his  influence,  and   to  receive  from    him 


impressions  on  a  subject  which,  more  than  all  others, 
concerns  us,  and  with  which  our  improvement  and  tran- 
quility through  life  and  our  future  peace  are  intimately 
connected. 

We  want  the  minister  of  religion  to  address  our  under- 
standings with  clearness ;  lo  extend  and  brighten  our 
moral  and  religious  concei)tions ;  to  throw  light  over  the 
obscurities  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  to  assist  us  in  repelling 
those  doubts  which  sometimes  shake  our  convictions  of 
Christian  truth  ;  and  to  establish  us  in  a  firm  and  ration.il 
belief. 

We  want  him  not  only  to  address  the  understanding 
with  clearness,  but,  still  more,  to  speak  to  the  conscience 
antl  heart  with  [xjwer  ;  to  force,  as  it  were,  our  thoughts 
frc*m  the  world ;  to  rouse  us  from  the  slumbers  of  an  un- 
reflecting life;  to  exhibit  religion  in  an  interesting  form, 
and  to  engage  our  affections  on  the  side  of  duty.  Sucli 
are  the  offices  and  aids  which  we  need  from  the  Christian 
minister.  Wlio  does  not  see  in  a  moment  that  much 
preparation  of  the  intellect  and  heart  is  rei]uircd  to  render 
him  successful  in  these  high  and  generous  labours? 

These  reasons  for  being  interested  in  the  education  of 
ministers  grow  out  of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
religion.  Another  important  remark  is,  that  the  state  of 
our  country  demands  that  greater  care  than  ever  should 
he  given  to  this  object.  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  presume, 
that  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  advancing  in  intelli- 
gence. The  means  of  improvement  are  more  liberally 
and  more  generally  afforded  to  the  young  than  in  former 
times.  A  closer  connection  subsists  with  the  cultivated 
minds  in  other  countries.  A  variety  of  institutions  arc 
awakening  our  powers,  and  communicating  a  de.<e«-^  ^ 
general    knowledge   which    was    not    forn^exNN,  ^^^^^ 


among  us.     Taste  is  more  extensively  culti'*^ 
finest  productiov\s  q^  y^\\s. XWRx-aSsss^:. ^ctv^ 
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many  or  our  faTnilies.  Now^  in  this  state  of  things,  in 
this  increasing  activity  of  intellect,  there  is  peculiar  need 
of  an  enlightened  ministry.  Religion  should  not  be  left 
to  feeble  and  ignorant  advocates,  to  men  of  narrow  and 
unfurnished  minds.  Its  ministers  should  be  practiciil 
proofs  that  it  may  be  connected  with  the  noblest  im- 
provements of  the  understanding;  and  they  slKuikl  be 
able  to  convert  into  weapons  for  its  defence  the  dis- 
coveries of  philosophy  and  the  speculations  of  genius. 
Religion  must  be  adajited,  in  its  mode  of  exhibition,  to 
the  stale  of  society.  I'hc  form  in  which  we  present  it  to 
the  infant  will  not  satisfy  and  interest  the  advanced 
understanding.  In  the  same  manner,  if  in  a  cultivated 
age  religious  instruction  does  not  jiartake  the  general 
elevation,  it  will  be  slighted  by  the  very  minds  whose 
influence  it  is  most  desirable  to  engage  on  the  side  of 
\-irtue  and  piety. 

I  have  obscr\'cd  that  an  enlightened  age  requires  an 
enlightened  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  an  enlightened  ministry  is  a  powerful  agent 
in  continuing  and  accelerating  the  progress  of  light,  of 
refinement,  and  tif  all  social  improvements.  'I'hc  limits 
of  this  essay  will  not  admit  the  full  dcvclopn-icnt  of  this 
sentiment,  I  will  only  observe,  that  perhaps  the  most 
reflecting  men  arc  not  aware  bow  far  a  society  is  indebted 
for  activity  of  intellect,  delicacy  of  manners,  and  the 
strength  of  all  its  institutions,  to  the  silent,  .subtle  in- 
fluence of  (he  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  kept  alive 
in  the  breiusts  of  multitudes  by  religious  instruction. 

There  is  another  most  important  consideration  for 
jiromoting  an  cnligluened  ministry.  Religious  teachers 
there  ccrtninly  will  bf,  of  one  description  or  another;  and 
if  men  of  wull-furnislicd  minds  rannot  be  found  fur  this 
office,  we  sholl  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ignorant  and 
fanatical.  The  human  heart  is  disposed,  by  its  very 
nature,  to  religious  impressions,  and  it  wants  guidance, 
wants  direction,  wants  the  light  and  fervour  of  other 
minds,  in  this  must  interesting  concern.  Conscious  of 
weakness,  and  delighting  in  excitement,  it  will  follow  the 
blindest  guide  who  speaks  with  confrdence  of  his  com- 
munications with  CJod,  rather  than  advance  alone  in  the 
religious  life.  .An  enlightened  ministry  is  the  only 
barrier  against  fanaticism.  Remove  this,  and  po]>ular 
enthusiasts  would  swcci>  •»^vay  the  multitude  as  with  a 
torrent,  would  oiK-rate  with  an  unresisted  power  on  the 
ardent  imagination  of  youth,  and  on  the  devotional 
susceptibility  of  woman,  and  would  even  prostrate  culti- 
vated minds  in  which  feeling  is  the  most  prominent  trait. 
Few  of  us  consider  the  proneness  of  ihc  human  heart  to 
extravagance  and  fanaticism,  or  how  mm  h  we  are  all 
indebted  for  our  safety  to  the  good  sense  and  intellectual 
and  religious  improvement  of  ministers  of  religion. 

Ignorant  ministers  are  driven  almost  by  neressity  to 
fanaticism.  Unal)le  to  interest  their  hearers  by  apf>eals 
to  the  understanding,  and  by  clear,  judicious,  and  affect- 
ing delineations  of  reh'gion,  they  can  only  actjuire  an<l 
maintain  the  ascendency  uhiih  i:i  so  dear  lo  them,  by 
inflaming  the  (wssions,  by  exciting  a  distempered  and 
ungovcmed  sensibility,  and  by  perpetuating  ignorance  and 
error  Kvcry  m.in  of  observation  must  have  seen  melan- 
choly illustrations  of  this  truth;  and  what  an  argument 
does  it  affonl  in  favour  of  nn  enlightened  ministry! 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  the  great  interest 
which  the  community  ought  to  feel  in  the  education  ol 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  But  it  will  be  asked,  Are 
iWJl  our  frvwnt  means  suflficirni?    Arc  not  nur  pulpits 


filled  with  well-furnished  and  enlightened  teachers 
Why  seek  to  obtain  additional  aids  for  this  important 
end?  I  answer,  first,  that  a  suflicient  number  of  en- 
lightened ministers  is  not  trained  for  our  pulpits.  Thcri 
is  a  demand  beyond  the  supply,  even  if  we  look  n 
farther  than  this  Commonwealth ;  and  if  we  look  through 
the  whole  countr)*,  we  shnll  sec  an  immense  tract  of  the 
spiritual  vineyard  uncultivated,  and  uncultivated  for  want 
of  lnboiir:'rs.  —  I  answer,  in  the  second  place,  that  whilst 
in  our  puljiits  we  have  ministers  whose  gifts  and  endow 
ments  entitle  them  to  respect,  we  yet  need  and.  ought  to 
possess  a  more  enlightened  ministr)-.  Many  of  our  rcl 
gious  teachers  will  lament  to  us  the  deficiencies  of  thei 
education,  will  lament  that  the  narrowness  of  their  cir- 
cumstances comiHilled  them  lo  too  early  an  entrance  on 
their  work,  will  lament  that  they  were  deprived,  by  the 
imperfection  of  our  institutions,  of  many  aids  which 
preparation  for  the  ministry  requires.  We  have  inde 
many  good  ministers.  But  we  ought  to  have  better, 
^\'e  may  have  better.  But  unless  we  will  .sow  mo 
liberally,  we  cannot  exj^ect  a  richer  harvest  The  cduca 
tion  of  ministers  decides  very  much  their  future  character, 
and  where  (his  is  inromjilete,  we  must  not  expect  to  be 
blessed  with  [jowerful  and  impressive  instruction.  Thi 
sum  is,  we  need  an  increase  of  the  means  of  theologi 
educaiioa 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Why  shall  we  advance  funds 
the  education  of  ministers  rather  than  of  physicians 
lawyers?     Why  are  such  peculiar  aid  and  encouragements 
needed  for  this  profession?     Will  not  the  demand  ft 
ministers  obtain  a  supply,  just  as  the  demand  for  cv 
other  species  of  talent?     This  reasoning  is  founded  on 
(jrim  iple  generally  true,  that  demand  creates  a  suppl 
but  every  general  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and   it  is  one  of 
the  highest  offices  of  practical  wisdom   to   discern 
cases  where  the  rule  fails  in  its  application. 

All  reasoning  should  give  place  to  fact.  Now  it  is 
undeniable  fact,  that  whilst  the  other  learned  professio 
in  our  country  are  crowtkd  and  overstocked,  whilst  ! 
.supply  vastly  surpasses  the  demand,  the  profesision  of  t 
ministr)'  is  comparatively  deserted,  and  candidates 
respectable  standing,  instead  of  obtruding  themselves  in 
crowds,  are  often  to  be  sought  with  a  degree  of  care  and 
ditlkulty. 

The  r£a.son  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  diflTermce 
between  the  ministry  and  other  professions.  Other  im> 
fessions  holdout  the  strong  lures  of  profit  and  dislinniop. 
They  ajvpeal  to  the  ambition,  the  love  of  gain,  the  desire 
of  rising  in  the  world,  which  are  so  operative  on  youthful 
minds,  Those  lures  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  n- 
hibited  by  the  ministry.  This  profession  makes  its  chief 
appeal  to  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  ihe  >'OUti£. 
and  we  all  know  how  much  fainter  these  are  than  those 
which  I  ha\e  ]ireviously  mentioned.  Can  we  wonder, 
tlien,  th.1t  the  ministry  is  less  crowded? 

I  jiroceed  to  another  remark.  The  professions  of  la» 
and  medicine  do  not  imperiously  demand  any  hich  moral 
qualifications  in  those  who  embrace  them,  A  vouw 
man  whose  habits  are  not  altogether  pure,  or  iiSt* 
character  is  marked  by  levity,  may  enter  on  the  studvftf 
these  professions  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  impffr 
priely  or  inconsistency  of  conduct  The  ministr>'  onriic 
other  hand,  demands  not  merely  uriexceptionabJeroonK 
but  a  seriousness  of  mind,  and  a  propensity  to  contra 
plative  and  devout  habits,  which  are  not  the  ordiW! 
char.icteristics  of  that  age  when  a  choice   must  be  xuk 
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of  the  business  of  life.  On  this  account,  the  number  of 
the  young  who  are  mclincd  by  their  own  feelings,  and 
advi.SL'd  by  others,  lo  enter  the  ministry,  is  comfiaralively 
small. 

I  am  now  led  to  another  reflection,  growing  out  of  the 
last.     The   profession  of  the  ministry  has  an  aspect  not 
inviting  to  the  young.     Youth  is  the  period  of  animation 
and  gaiety.     But,  to  the  hasty  observation  of  youth,  there   ' 
is  a  gloominess,  a  solemnity,  a  painful  self-restraint  belong-  , 
ing  to  the  life  of  a  minister.     Even  young  men  of  pure   1 
morals  and  of  devotional  susceptibility  shrink   from  an 
employment  which  they  think  will  separate  them  from  the  | 
world,  and  impose  a  rigorous  discipline  and   jiainful   cir- 
cumspection.     That  path,  which  they  would   probably 
find  most  tranquil  and  most  flowery,  seems  to  them  beset 
with  thorns.     Do  we  not  see  many  obstructions  to  a  suffi- 
cient supi)ly  of  students  of  theology? 

I  now  proceed  to  another  most  important  considera- 
liun.  \Ve  have  seen  tlial  a  large  number  of  youn^  men, 
(]iinlifu'd  by  their  habits  and  feelings  for  the  ministr)-,  is 
not  to  be  expected.  It  is  also  a  fact,  and  a  very  decisive 
fact,  tl)at  young  men  thus  qualified  generally  belong  to 
families  whose  circumstances  are  confined,  and  whose 
means  of  educating  their  children  arc  exceedingly  narrow.  ' 
From  this  class  of  society  the  ministerial  profession,  as  is  ' 
well  known,  receives  its  Uirgest  supplies.  Do  we  not  at 
once  discover  from  this  statement,  that  this  profession 
demands  from  the  community  peculiar  eticouragement  ? 
-  Let  me  briefly  repeat  what  I  have  said.  l**rom  the 
nature  of  the  ministry,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
young  are  disposed  or  fitted  to  enter  it,  and  of  this 
number  a  tunsiderablc  part  are  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  education;  and  yet  the  community  has 
the  highest  possible  interest  in  giving  ihcm  the  best  edu- 
taiion  which  the  improvements  of  the  age  and  the 
tjpulcnce  of  the  country  will  admit.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
there  ought  to  he  provided  liberal  funds  for  this  most 
valuable  object? 

Will  it  here  be  asked,  why  the  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try cannot  borrow  money  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
education?  I  answer,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him  to 
borrow.  Besides,  a  debt  is  a  most  distressing  incum- 
brance to  a  man  who  has  a  prospect  of  a  salarj'  so  small 
that,  without  exertions  foreign  to  his  profession,  it  will 
hardly  supjjort  him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  profession 
is  (JcL lined,  in  ]ircference  lo  such  a  burden? 

\Mierc  this  burden,  however,  is  chusen,  the  effect   is 


unhappy,  and  the  cause  of  religion  is  often  a  sufferer. 
The  candidate,  unwilling  to  contract  a  larger  debt  than  is 
indispensablv  in  his  object,  hurries  through  his  studies, 
and  enters  unfurnished  and  unprepared  on  the  ministry. 
His  first  rare  is,  as  it  should  be,  to  free  himself  from  his 
pecuniar)-  obligations;  and  for  this  end  he  endeavours  to 
unite  some  secular  employment  with  his  sacred  calling. 
In  this  way  the  spirit  of  study  and  of  his  profession  is 
damped.  He  forms  negligent  habits  in  his  prepaiation 
for  the  i>ulpit,  which  he  soon  thinks  are  justified  by  the 
wants  of  a  growing  family.  His  imperfect  education, 
therefore,  is  never  completed.  His  mind  remains  station- 
ary. A  meagre  library,  which  he  is  unable  to  enlarge, 
furnishes  the  weekly  food  for  his  floik,  who  are  forced  to 
subsist  on  an  uninteresting  repetition  of  the  same  dull 
thoughts. 

This  is  the  melancholy  history  of  too  many  who  enter 
the  ministr)'.  Tew  young  men  among  us  are  in  fact  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  and  the  consequence  is  that  religious 
instruction  is  not  what  it  .should  be.  The  community  at 
large  cannot,  perhaps,  understand  how  extensive  a  prejja- 
ration  the  ministry  requires.  There  is  one  idea,  however, 
which  should  teach  them  that  it  ought  to  be  more  exten- 
sive than  that  which  is  demanded  for  any  other  profession. 
A  lawyer  and  physician  begin  their  employment  with  a 
small  number  of  clients  or  patients,  and  their  practice  is 
rttnfincd  to  the  least  important  cases  within  iheir 
res])ectivc  departments.  They  have  therefore  much 
leisure  for  jireparation  after  entering  on  iheir  pursuits,  and 
gradually  rise  into  public  notice.  Not  so  ihe  minister. 
He  enters  at  once  on  the  stage.  All  the  duties  of  a  parish 
immediately  devolve  upon  hmi.  His  connection  at  the 
(irst  moment  extends  to  as  large  a  number  as  he  will  ever 
be  called  to  serve.  His  station  is  at  first  conspicuous- 
He  is  literally  burdened  and  pressed  with  duties.  The 
mere  labour  of  com[x)sing  as  many  sermons  as  are  de- 
manded of  him,  is  enough  to  exhaust  his  time  and 
strength.  If,  then,  his  education  has  been  deficient,  how 
is  it  to  be  repaired  ?  Amidst  these  disadvantages,  can  we 
wonder  that  the  mind  loses  its  sjiring,  and  soon  becomes 
satisfied  with  very  humble  productions?  How  important 
is  it  that  a  good  foundation  should  be  laid,  that  the  theo- 
logical student  should  have  time  to  accumulate  some 
intellectual  treasures,  and  that  he  should  be  trained  under 
circumstances  more  suited  to  give  him  an  unt  i5ni|uerable 
love  of  his  profession,  of  study,  and  of  the  cause  to  which 
he  is  devoted ! 


CHARGE    AT   THE    ORDINATION    OF    THE    REV.   JOHN 

SULLIVAN    DVVFGHT 
As  Pasior  of  the  Second  Cpffgngational  Chunk  in  Northampton^  Massachusetts.^  May  20,  1840. 


M\  \ot'N'G  FRiENt>, — The  Ecclesiastical  Council,  assem- 
bled here  to  introduce  you  to  the  office  of  a  Christian  1 
minister,  according  lo  the  simple  and  afiecting  rites  of  the  ] 
Congregational  churches,  have  ajipointed  me  to  deliver  ' 
the  Charge;  or,  in  other  words,  to  exixiund  to  you  and  | 
to  enforce  the  duties  of  the  sacred  oflfice.  In  doing  this,  1 
I  claim  no  right  to  dictate  to  your  faith,  I  ask  no  passive  , 
obedience  or  assent ;  and  yet  there  is  an  authority  of  j 
Divine  'I'ruih,  and  in  p>roponion  as  a  man  is  possessed 
by  it,  he  cannot  but  speak  with  the  energy  of  a  diWne 


messenger,   and    with    the   consciousness   of  a  right  lo 
respectful  attention. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  your  duties  as  a  public  teacher 
of  religion  ;  not  that  the  more  pri\'ate  labours  of  your 
office  want  importance;  but  because  it  will  be  more 
useful  to  enter  with  some  thoroughness  into  a  part,  than 
to  give  superficial  notices  of  the  whole,  of  your  furtO^J^wv. 

It  is  well  to  start  with  some  comprehensive  vie'*''  .^<^^^^^ 
work,  be  it  what  it  may;  and  I  tKe^cCc\\«L  Vjt^^s^  "''"      <^xi&.'>i^ 
serving  that  the  greaV  x^t-a.  \;Wv^  ^\\s^  v^  ^ncs>-^^ 
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ail  preaching  is  that  of  Moral  Perftciion.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  God  ;  our  highest  concepiion  of  the 
liivinity  being  that  of  absolute,  unbounded,  eternal,  om- 
nipotent rectitude  and  love.  Of  this  perfertionj  Christ  is 
the  bright,  unsullied  image  To  bring  men  to  this  was 
the  grand  puri)o.se  of  his  coming,  teaching,  miracles,  and 
cross.  Tn  this  we  have  the  explanation  of  our  present  being, 
the  end  of  all  its  duties,  temijtations,  conflicts,  and  pains. 
This  is,  in  truth,  the  everlasting  life,  the  heaven,  which 
he  came  to  unfold  and  i>romise  to  mankind.  Vour  fit- 
ness for  your  orticc  is  to  be  measured  by  your  compre- 
hension of  ihis  jicrfcnion,  by  your  faith  in  it,  by  your 
aspirations  after  it,  by  the  power  with  which  this  supreme 
beauty  smites  and  stirs  your  soul,  and  by  your  power  of 
awakening  the  thought  and  desire  of  it  in  the  soul  of 
others.  Vour  work,  then,  is  to  preach  the  Perfect. 
Preach  the  perfection  of  God,  that  he  may  be 
loved,  not  with  passion  or  selfisli  regards^  but  with 
enlightened,  disinterested,  ever-growing  love.  Preach 
tlie  perfection  of  Christ.  Strive  to  seize  the  true  idea 
of  his  character,  to  penelrnte  ihe  mists  wiih  which 
the  errors  of  ages  have  shrouded  him,  to  see  him  in  his 
simple  majesty,  to  irace  in  his  history  the  working  of  his 
soul,  the  pcruliarily  of  his  love,  the  grandeur  of  his  pur- 
])osc.  lie  not  anxious  to  settle  his  rank  in  the  universe, 
but  to  compr'-hend  the  divinity  of  bis  spirit,  that  you  may 
awaken  towards  him  generous,  ptirifyiiig  affections. 
Preach  the  perfection  to  which  man  is  called  by  Chris- 
tianity. Preach  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  human 
virtue.  Beheve  in  man  as  destined  to  make  progress 
without  end.  Helj)  him  to  understand  his  high  calling 
as  a  Christian,  and  to  see  Ciod  working  within  and  around 
him  for  his  perfection.  "^Phcse  views  might  easily  be  ex- 
tended, but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  you  the  grandeur 
of  thought  whi<-h  belongs  to  your  profession.  Moral 
l^erfertion  is  the  beginning  and  end.  How  sublime  and 
awakening  the  theme  of  the  ministry  !  And  yet  religion, 
in  consefjuenre  of  its  being  so  familiar,  and  of  its  having 
been  cramped  so  long  in  human  creeds,  shrinks  in  most 
minds  into  a  small  compass,  and  wears  any  form  but  that 
of  grandeur.  \'ou  have  seen  in  schools  the  solar  system, 
wii hits  majestic  worltls,  represented  f>y  rirrles  of  wire  an<l 
fialls  of  pith.  In  like  manner,  religion  is  dwarfed  and 
degraded.  Strive  to  think  of  it  nobly,  justly,  vividly,  and 
hold  it  forth  as  the  sublimcst  reality. 

You  are  to  preach  the  perfect ;  and  for  what  end  ?  Not 
simply  that  men  may  discern  and  admire  it.  'I'his  is  btit 
tlie  heginning  of  your  work.  The  grj^al  aim  must  be  to 
stir  uj)  men  to  the  solemn,  stern,  invincible  purpose  of 
doing,  of  becoming,  what  they  acknowledge  and  admire, 
of  realising  their  conceptions  of  the  right,  the  jerfect, 
the  divine.  The  highest  ot^ce  of  the  ministry  is  to  breathe 
this  energ)-,  this  indomitable  force  of  will.  It  is  not 
enough  to  awaken  enthusiasm  by  touching  manifeslations 
of  moral  beauty,  of  Christian  greatness  of  soul.  Sensi- 
bility without  moral  re.solution  avails  nothing.  All  duties, 
atid  especially  the  highest,  are  resisted  in  the  breasts  of 
our  hearers,  hy  strong  temptations,  by  the  senses,  the  ]ias- 
sions,  by  selfish  hopes  and  fears,  by  bad  habits  and  sins  ; 
and  unless  you  lan  awaken  energy  to  put  down  this  re- 
sislencc,  you  preach  in  vain.  It  is  the  existence  of  this 
mighty  antagonist  force  to  virtue  in  human  nature  which 
makes  Christianity  necessary,  which  makes  the  ndnistrv 
nctessaty.  The  grand  purpose  of  .lU  ilie  (lo<  irines,  teach- 
ings, iiromises,  institutions,  and  spiritual  aids  of  our  reli- 
gion, is  10  infu«c  an  all-connuering  will   in  opposition  to 
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temptation,  to  bind  the  soul  to  the  choice  and  pursuit 
]>erfection  in  the  face  of  pleasure,  pain,  honour,  inter 
loss,  and  death.     Propose  distinctly  to  yourself,  as  y 
grand  work,  the  excitement  of  this  energy  of  the  will;  31 
this  .single  thought  will  do  much  to  give  a  lix-ing  power  to 
your  preaching. 

Having  spoken  of  the  end  of  the  Christian  teacher, 
proceed  to  consider  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  arc 
ptished.  His  great  instrument  is  the  Truth  revealed 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  his  own 
To  gain  this  must,  of  course,  be  the  labour  of  his  I 
and  he  is  to  gain  it  chiefly  by  study  and  hy  Inward  E? 
rience.  A  minister  must  be  a  student ;  a  patient,  labori 
student.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  seem  lo  think 
that  religious  truth  comes  by  inspiration  :  and  it  is  certain 
that  light  often  (lashes  on  the  mind  as  from  heaver 
But  inspiration  does  not  visit  the  idle,  passive  mind.  Wr 
receive  it  in  the  use,  and  faithful  use,  of  our  powers 
You  nnist  study,  you  must  work.  Your  parish  must  cer- 
tain no  harder  labourer  than  yourself.  To  study  is  not  t( 
read,  that  we  may  know  what  others  have  thought ; 
to  put  forth  the  utmost  strength  of  our  faculties  for 
acquisition  of  justj  strong,  living  convictions  of  truth, 
is  lo  concentrate  the  mind  ;  to  pierce  lx:neath  the  .if^ 
parent  and  ];articular,  to  the  real  and  pemianem  ami 
universal ;  lo  grap])ie  with  difficulties  ;  to  separate  lain: 
associations  and  accidental  adjuncts  from  the  truiK 
Study  human  nature  and  the  divine.  Study  human  lif^j 
that  you  may  penetrate  through  its  mysteries  and  cndl^^| 
mutations  to  its  one  all-comprehending  design.  StiwP^ 
God's  works,  that  amidst  their  infinite  agencies  you  ma-, 
discern  the  one  power  and  spirit  from  wliich  all  sprirr 
Study,  especially,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  records  ri 
God's  successive  revelations  to  the  human  race.  Siriw 
to  gain  profound,  generous,  and  fruitful  ronceptions'' 
Christianity  ;  to  ]>enetratc  into  the  import  of  its  recurtU. 
to  seize  its  di,stinctive  <  haracter,  and  to  rise  above  wh.if 
was  local,  temporary,  partial  in  Christ's  teaching,  to  l;^ 
universal,  all-comprehending  truth.  To  gain  this  kno'' 
ledge  of  Christianity,  your  first  and  chief  resort  wjll  be,''.: 
course,  to  the  New  Testament ;  but  remember  that  that 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  just  interpretation  of  tlw 
venerable  record.  Other  books  are  left  to  act  on  «J 
minds  freely  and  without  control,  to  exert  on  us  tbctf 
native,  genuine  influence  ;  but  such  a  host  of  interprcttr* 
thrust  themselves  between  the  sacred  volume  and  tK 
reader,  so  many  false  associations  of  ideas  with  t^ 
])hrascology  are  fornu'd  from  the  crAdle,  and  long  fAfr-' 
liarily  has  so  hardened  us  to  its  most  quickening  passaj.^.^. 
that  it  is  more  difhcull  to  bring  ourselves  into  near  run 
municaiiun  with  a  sacred  writer  than  with  any  other.  Tf* 
student  in  theology  must  labour  earnestly  to  escaw  l^- 
[jowxr  of  habit,  and  lo  receive  immediate  imprtisitr. 
from  the  Scriptures ;  and  when  by  his  efforts  he  is  aU- 
to  catch  the  spirit  which  had  before  lain  hid  beneath  i'- 
letter  ;  to  feel  a  new  power  in  words  which  had  o(Ui^ 
fallen  lifelessly  on  his  ear;  to  place  himself  in  the  mr^ 
of  the  ]>ast,  and  thus  to  pierce  into  the  heart  of  toao;?^' 
which  he  had  heen  accustomed  to  interpret  according  »' 
modern  modes  of  IhouglU  ;  he  ought  to  rejoice  as  in  tf^ 
ac(juisition  of  imtold  treasure,  and  to  feel  that  ht  * 
armijig  himself  with  the  most  efifectiial  weapons  lo»  ^J 
spiritual  warfare. 

You  will,  of  course,  read  other  hooks  besides  it 
Bible  ;  but  beware  lest  these  diminish  your  powmL  IV 
haps  in  no  department  of  literature,  arc  works  of  moi«' 


and  original  thought  rnrer  tlinii  in  theology.  No  profes- 
sion is  so  overwhthiicd  with  cunimon-place,  weak,  worth- 
ess  books,  as  ours.  No  text  has  been  so  obscured  and 
ojjpressed  by  undisccrning  commentators  as  the  Bible. 
In  iheolog)',  as  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  confine 
yourself  very  much  to  the  works  of  men  who  have  written 
r;ot  from  tradition  or  imitation,  but  from  consciousness, 
experience,  reflection,  and  research ;  and  study  these,  that 
your  own  faculties  may  be  roused  to  a  kindred  energy. 
Especially  beware  of  giving  yourself  up  to  the  popular 
literature  of  the  day  ;  which,  however  innocent  or  useful 
as  an  amusement^  is  the  last  nutriment  to  forma  powerful 
mind,  and  which,  I  ft-ar,  is  more  ijemicious  to  men  of  our 
jjrofession  than  of  any  other. 

Study  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be  learned.  Do  not  i 
destroy  your  intellectual  life  by  imagining  that  all  truth 
is  discovered,  and  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
repeat  what  others  have  taught.  I  know  not  a  more  fatal 
inisiakL"  to  a  teacher.  It  were  better  for  you  to  burn  your 
books,  and  to  devote  yourself  to  solitan-.  i^ainful  re- 
searches after  truth,  than  to  sleep  on  others'  acquisitions, 
than  to  make  the  activity  of  others'  minds  a  substitute  for 
your  own.  It  is  intended  by  our  Creator  that  truth  should 
be  our  own  discover)*,  and  therefore  He  has  surrounded 
us  with  fallible  beings,  whom  we  are  impelled  to  distrust. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  out;ht  to  discover  the 
truths  which  we  have  been  tau-^ht  by  others  ;  for  the  light 
which  our  own  earnest  free  thought  will  throw  on  these, 
will  make  them  so  different  from  what  they  were  when 
first  passively  received,  that  they  will  be  virtually  redis- 
covered by  ourselves. 

Study  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be  learned.     Uo  not 
feel  as  if  Christianity  had  spoken  its  last  word,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  say.     It  is  the  characteristic  of  Divine 
Truth  that  it  is  inexhaustible,  infinitely  fruitful.     It  does 
not  stand  alone  in  the  mind,  but  combines  with,  explains, 
irradiates  our  other  knowledge.     It  is  the  oftice  of  a  great   I 
moral  truth  to  touch  the  deep  s])rings  of  thought  within 
us,  to  awaken  the  soul  to  new  activity,  to  start  a  throng   I 
of  suggestions  to  be  followed  out  by  patient  contemplation. 
An  arid,   barren   religion,   which   reveals  a  precise,  rigid 
doctrine,  admitting  no  expansion,  and  kindling  no  new 
life  in  the  intellect,  cannot  be  from  (lod.     It  wants  an 
essential  mark  of  having  come  from   the  Creator  of  the   , 
human  soul,  for  the  great  distinction  of  soul  is  its  desire 
to  burst  its  limits  and  grow  for  ever.  I 

Hut  I  need  not  in  this  town  urge  the  importance  of 
study.  Can  a  minister  breathe  the  atmosphere  in  which 
Edwards  lived,  and  content.himself  with  taking  passively 
what  others  teach  ?  I  exhort  you  to  visit  the  spot  where 
Edwards  brought  forth  his  profound  works;  and  let  the 
sjiiritual  ]>resence  of  that  intensesl  thinker  of  the  new 
world  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  stir  you  up  to 
energy  of  thought  His  name  has  shed  a  consecration 
over  this  place.  In  many  things,  indeed,  you  differ  from 
him  ;  but  you  will  not,  therefore,  reverence  the  less  his 
single-hearted  and  unwearied  devotion  of  his  great  powers 
to  the  investigation  of  truth  ;  and  in  the  wide  and  con- 
tinued influence  of  his  writings,  you  will  learn  that  secret 
.study»  silent  thought,  is  after  all  the  mightiest  agent  in 
human  affairs. 

I  have  enlarged  beyond  my  purpose  on  study  ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  observe  that  something  more  than  the  action  of 
intellect  is  needed  to  secure  to  you  a  li\Hng  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth.  On  moral  subjects,  no  study  can  avail 
us  without  Inward  Experience.     To  comprehend  religion, 


you  must  be  religious.  A  new  revelation  of  truth  is 
gained  by  bringing  ihe  truth  to  bear  on  our  own  hearts 
and  lives.  Study  the  best  books  ;  but  remember  that  no 
**  tongue  of  men  or  angels,"  no  language  of  heaven  or 
earth,  tan  give  you  that  intimate  perception  of  God,  that 
faith  in  the  invisible,  which  comes  from  inward  purity, 
from  likeness  to  the  Divinity.  There  is  a  light,  to  which 
others  are  strangers,  that  visits  the  inward  eye  of  the  man 
who  contends  with  evil  in  himself,  and  is  true  to  his  con- 
victions of  duty.  This  is  the  highest  inspiration,  surpass- 
ing that  of  prophets  ;  for  the  ancient  projihct  compre- 
hended but  imperfectly  the  revelation  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  sometimes  shrank  from  communicating  it  to 
the  world.  Christian  truth  will  never  become  your  own 
until  something  congenial  with  it  is  unfolded  in  your  own 
souL  We  learn  the  Divinity  through  a  divine  principle 
within  ourselves.  We  learn  the  majesty  and  happiness  of 
virtue  by  consciousness,  by  experience,  by  giving  u|i  all  to 
virtue,  and  in  no  other  way.  Disiniere.sted,  impartial  lovu 
is  the  perfection  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  heart. 
Without  it,  thought  is  barren  and  superficial,  clinging  to 
things  narrow,  selfish,  and  earthly.  This  love  gave  being, 
unity,  harmony  to  the  universe,  and  is  the  only  light  in 
which  the  universe  can  be  read.  Preach  from  this  highest 
inspiration,  and  you  will  preach  with  |)ower.  Without 
this  inward  experience,  intellect,  imagination,  passion, 
rhetoric,  genius,  may  dazzle,  and  be  rapturously  praised 
and  admired,  but  they  cannot  reach  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul.  Watch,  then,  over  your  own  spiritual  life  ; 
be  what  you  preach  ;  know  by  consciousness  what  you 
inculcate.  Remember  that  the  best  preparation  for  en- 
forcing any  Christian  virtue,  is  to  bring  it  into  vigorous 
action  in  your  own  breast.  Let  the  thirst  for  perfection 
grow  up  in  you  into  a  holy  enthusiasm,  and  you  will  have 
taken  the  most  effectual  step  towards  perfecting  them  that 
hear  you. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  two  [irincipa!  means  of 
obtaining  Christian  truth  ;  they  are  study  and  inward 
experience.  Having  thus  .sought  the  truth,  how  shall  it 
be  communicated?  A  few  suggestions  only  can  be  made. 
I  exhort  you,  first,  to  communicate  it  with  all  possible 
plainness  and  simplicity.  Tut  confidence  in  the  power 
of  pure,  unsophisticated  truth.  I  )o  not  disguise  or  distort 
it,  or  overlay  it  with  ornaments  or  false  colours,  to  make 
it  more  effectual.  iJring  it  out  in  its  native  shai>e  and 
hue,s  and,  if  possible,  in  noonday  brightness.  Beware  of 
ambiguous  words,  of  cant,  of  vague  abstractions,  of  new- 
fangled phrase.s,  of  ingenious  subtleties.  Especially 
exaggerate  nothing  for  effect — that  most  common  sin  of 
the  pulpit  Be  willing  to  disapi>oinl  your  hearers,  to  be 
iinimjiressive,  to  seem  cold,  rather  than  to  "  o  erstep 
the  modesty"  of  Irutli.  In  the  long  run,  nothing  is  so 
strong  as  simplicity.  Do  not,  to  be  striking,  dress  up 
truth  in  paradoxes.  Do  not  make  it  virtually  falsehood, 
by  llirowing  it  out  without  just  modification  and  restraint. 
I  )o  not  destroy  its  fair  proportions  by  extravagance. 
Undoubtedly  strong  emotion  often  breaks  out  in  hyper- 
boles. It  cannot  stop  to  weigh  its  words  ;  and  this  free, 
bold  language  of  nature  1  do  not  mean  to  condemn  ;  for 
this,  even  when  most  daring,  is  simple  and  intelligible.  I 
would  caution  you,  not  against  nature,  but  against  artificial 
processes,  against  distrust  of  simple  truth,  against  straining 
for  effect,  agamst  efforts  to  startle  or  dazzle  the  K<ia.t«.t^ 
against  the  quackery  which  would  pass  o^  *5ssS.'<s*:kNi.v^^^ 
for  new,  or  common  thoughts  for  more  ^-^'^^^^^^^^l^  ^"^v^'c^- 
by  means  of  involved  c\'t '^\^^^\^\Ci^^s•'^wc• 
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the  true  to  the  dazzling,  the  steady  sunlight  to  the  meteor. 
Truth  is  the  power  which  is  to  conquer  the  world ;  and 
you  cannot  toil  loo  much  to  give  clear  perceptions  of  it. 
I  may  seem  to  waste  words  on  so  plain  a  point ;  but  I 
apprehend  that  few  ministers  understand  the  importance 
of  helping  men  to  see  religious  truth  distinctly.  No 
truth,  1  fear,  is  so  faintly  apprehended.  On  the  subject 
of  religion,  most  men  walk  in  a  mist-  The  words  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  preacher  convey  to  multitudes  no  definite 
import  Theology,  being  generally  taught  without  method, 
and  as  a  matter  of  authority,  and  before  the  mind  can 
comprehend  it,  is  too  often  the  darkest  and  most  confused 
of  all  the  subjects  of  thought.  How  little  distinct  com- 
prehension is  carried  away  by  multitudes  from  our  most 
important  discourses.  My  Brother,  help  men  to  see. 
Christianity  was  called  Light,  and  you  will  be  its  worthy 
teacher  only  by  being,  like  its  first  ministers,  a  "  light  of 
the  world."  It  is  a  common  error  that,  to  avoid  dulness 
— the  most  unpardonable  sin  of  the  pulpit — the  preacher 
can  find  more  eflectual  means  than  the  clear  expression 
of  simple  trullis.  Accordingly,  some  have  recourse  to 
crude  novelties;  some  to  mysticism,  as  if  truth,  to  be 
imposing,  must  be  enthroned  in  clouds ;  some  to  ve- 
hemence ;  some  to  strong  utterance  of  feeling.  Of  course, 
I  would  say  nothing  in  disparagement  of  feeling  ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  more  effectual  security  against 
dulness  than  the  unfolding  of  truth  distinctly  and  vividly, 
so  that  the  hearer  can  lay  a  strong  hold  on  great  prin- 
ciples, can  take  in  a  larger  extent  of  thought,  and  can 
feel  that  he  has  a  rock  for  faith  and  opinion  to  rest  on. 
In  the  natural  world,  it  is  Light  that  wakes  us  in  the 
morning,  and  keeps  us  aw.nkc  through  the  day  ;  and  I 
believe  that  to  bring  light  into  God's  house  is  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  driving  slumber  out  of  its  walls.  Let  me 
add,  that  to  give  at  once  clearness  and  interest  to  preach- 
ing, nothing  is  more  necessary  than  that  comprehensive 
wisdom  which  discerns  what  is  prominent  and  command- 
ing in  a  subject,  which  seizes  on  its  great  points,  its  main 
features,  and  throws  lesser  matters  into  the  background, 
thus  securing  unity  and,  of  consc(juence,  distinctness  of 
impression.  Nothing  is  so  dull  as  a  dead  level,  as 
monotony,  as  want  of  relief  and  perspective,  want  of  light 
and  shade;  ard  this  is  among  the  most  common  causes 
of  the  dulness  of  the  pulpit. 

The  remarks  made  under  the  present  head  are  liable 
to  a  misapprehension,  which  may  be  usefully  guarded 
against  I  have  condemned  affected  and  obscure  phrase- 
ology. Do  not  imagine  that  I  would  recommend  to  you 
a  hackneyed  style.  The  minister,  to  give  dislinct,  vivid, 
impression,  must  especially  beware  of  running  the  round 
of  commonplace  expressions.  He  must  break  away  from 
the  worn-out  phraseology  of  the  jiulpil.  He  must  not 
confine  himself  to  terms  and  modes  of  s]3eech  which 
familiarity  has  deadened.  So  mighty  is  the  influence  of 
time  and  habit  in  emptying  words  of  life  and  significanrc, 
that  truth  in  every  age  needs  new  forms,  fresh  manifesta- 
tions. Happy  the  teacher  who  is  al)le  to  give  out  truth  in 
language  original  and  boJd,  yet  simple  and  unforced,  and 
such  as  causes  no  offence  to  cultivated  taste  or  religious 
feeling. 

Perhaps  It  may  be  objected  to  the  advice  now  given, 
that  1  have  recommended  a  plainness  and  distinctness 
not  to  be  attained  by  the  preacher.  It  may  be  said  that 
religion  relates  to  the  Infinite  ;  that  its  great  ol)jecl  is  the 
Incomprehensible  (lod  ;  that  human  life  is  surrounded 
with  abysses  of  mystery  and  darkness  -.  that  the  themes 


on  which  the  minister  is  to  speak  stretch  out  beyond 
the  power  of  imagination,  and  of  course  do  not  admit  of 
mathematical  preciseness  of  statement ;  that  he  has 
aspirations  and  feelings  too  high,  and  deep,  and  vast,  to 
be  accurately  defined ;  that  at  times  he  only  catches 
glimpses  of  truth,  and  cannot  set  it  forth  in  all  its  pro- 
portions. All  this  is  true.  But  it  is  also  iruc  that  a 
minister  speaks  to  be  understood  ;  and  if  he  cannot  make 
himself  intelligible  he  should  hold  his  peace.  Language 
has  but  one  function,  and  that  is  to  help  another  to 
understand  what  passes  in  the  speakers  breast  \\Tial 
though  he  is  surrounded  by  the  incomprehensible  ?  Is 
he,  therefore,  authorised  to  si>eak  in  an  unknown  tongue? 
Amid  the  vague  and  the  obscure,  are  there  not  farts, 
pnnci])les,  realities,  of  unutterable  moment,  on  which  he 
and  others  may  lay  hold?  Even  when  he  catches  broken 
glimpses,  he  can  report  these  simply  and  faithfully,  so  as 
to  be  ajiprehended  by  a  prejKired  mind.  The  more 
difficult  the  subject,  the  more  anxiously  the  art  of  clear 
expression  should  be  cultivated ;  and  the  pulpit,  which 
gathers  together  the  multitude,  and  addresses  its  rapid 
instruction  to  the  ear,  demands  such  culture  above  all 
other  spheres.  This  is  the  last  place  for  dark  sayings ; 
and  yet  Ke  who  carefully  studies  expression  will  find  the 
jjulpit  a  place  for  communicating  a  great  amount  of  prc- 
found  and  soul-stirring  thought  to  the  world. 

I  have  said,  you  must  preach  plainly.  I  now  add, 
preach  with  zeal,  fervour,  earnestness.  To  rouse,  to 
quicken,  is  the  end  of  all  preaching,  and  plainness  which 
does  not  minister  to  this  is  of  little  worth.  This  ic^ic 
is  loo  tamtliar  to  need  expansion;  and  I  introduct:  it 
simply  to  guard  you  against  construing  it  too  narrowly. 
The  minister  is  often  e.\hortcd  to  be  earnest  in  the 
pulpit  V'ou  will  be  told  that  fervour  in  delivering  votir 
discourse  is  the  great  means  of  impression,  I  would 
rather  exhort  you  to  be  fervent  in  preparing  it.  Write 
wpth  earnestness,  and  you  will  find  little  ditficulty  in 
preaching  earnestly  ;  and  if  you  have  not  poured  om 
your  soul  in  writing,  vehemence  of  delivery  will  be  of 
little  avail  To  enunciate  with  voice  of  thunder  and 
vehement  gestures  a  cold  discourse,  is  to  make  it  colder 
still.  The  fire  which  is  to  burn  in  the  pulpit  must  be 
kindled  in  the  study.  Preach  with  zeaL  Bui  let  it  he  a 
kindly  /cal.  Always  speak  in  love.  Let  not  eamestne:& 
be  a  cover  for  anger,  or  for  a  spirit  of  menace  .ind 
dictatiort  Always  speak  as  a  brother.  With  the  boldot. 
sternest,  most  scornful,  most  indignant  reproofs  of  basc^ 
ness  and  crime,  let  the  spirit  of  humanity,  of  sonowftjl 
concern  be  blended.  In  too  much  of  the  zeal  of  the 
pulpit  there  is  a  harshness,  unfcclingness,  inhumanity. 
more  intolerable  to  a  good  mind  than  sleepy  dulness  or 
icy  indiflference. 

I  have  said,  preach  plainly  and  preach  earnestly  .  I 
now  say,  i>reach  with  moral  courage.  Tear  no  man,  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  taught  or  untaught.  Honoui  all 
men  ;  love  all  men  ;  but  fear  none.  S[)eak  what  yoti 
account  great  truths  frankly,  strongly,  boldly.  |>o  not 
spoil  them  of  life  to  avoid  offence.  Do  not  seek  to 
propitiate  passion  and  jjrcjudice  by  compromise  and  •"*3n 
cession.  Beware  of  the  sophistry  which  reconciles  the 
conscience  to  the  su[)pression,  or  vague,  lifeless  uilcraix* 
of  unpopular  truth.  Do  not  wink  at  WTong  deed*,  or 
unholy  prejudices,  because  sheltered  by  custom  or  ct- 
sperted  names.  I.et  your  words  breathe  a  heroic  vahwr. 
V^ou  are  bound  indeed  to  listen  candidly  and  respect- 
fully to  whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  ftjur 


views  of  truth  and  duty.  You  must  also  take  heed  lest 
you  baptise  your  rash,  cruel  notions,  your  hereditary'  or 
sectarian  opinions,  with  the  name  of  ClTrislian  doctrine. 
But  having  deliberately,  conscientiously  sought  the  cnuh, 
abide  by  your  convictions  at  all  hazaids.  Never  shrink 
from  speaking  your  mind  through  dread  of  reproach. 
^\'ail  not  to  be  backed  by  numbers.  Wait  not  till  you 
are  sure  of  an  echo  from  a  crowd.  The  fewer  the  voices 
on  the  side  of  trulh^  the  more  distinct  and  strong  must 
be  your  own.  Tut  failh  in  truth  as  miglitier  than  error, 
l>rejudiceT  or  passion,  and  be  ready  to  take  a  jilace among 
its  martyrs.  Keel  that  truth  is  not  a  local,  temporary  in- 
fluence, but  ininuttable,  everlasting,  the  same  in  all  worlds, 
one  with  God,  and  anued  with  his  omnipotence.  Courage 
even  on  the  side  of  error  is  ptjwer.  How  must  it  prove 
on  the  side  of  truth  !  .\  minister  s[!Oaking  not  from  sel- 
fish calculation,  but  giving  out  liis  mind  in  godly  sincerity, 
uttering  his  convictions  in  natural  tones,  and  always 
faithful  to  the  light  which  he  has  received,  however  he 
may  give  occasional  offence,  will  not  speak  in  vain  ;  he 
will  have  an  ally  in  the  moral  sense,  the  principle  of  jus- 
lice,  the  reverence  for  virtue,  which  is  never  wholly  ex- 
tinguished in  the  human  soul 

You  are  peculiarly  called  to  cherish  moral  courage, 
because  it  is  not  the  virtue  of  our  times  and  country,  and 
because  ministers  are  especially  tem[Ued  to  moral  weak- 
ness. The  Protestant  minister,  mixing  freely  with  society, 
sustaining  all  its  relations,  and  depending  on  opinion  for 
bread,  has  strong  inducements  to  make  a  compromise 
with  the  world.  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that,  under 
the.se  influences,  religion  and  the  world  often  shake 
hands  ?  Is  there  not  a  secret  understanding  that  the 
ministry,  while  it  condemns  sin  in  the  mass,  must  touch 
gently  the  prejudices,  wrongs,  and  abuses  which  the  com- 
munity has  taken  under  its  wing?  Is  not  preaching 
often  disarmed  by  this  silent,  almost  unconscious,  con- 
cession to  the  world  ?  Whether  a  ministry  sustained  as 
it  now  is  can  be  morally  free,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be 
solved.  If  not,  the  minister  must  now,  as  of  old,  leave 
all  for  Christ,  looking  solely  for  aid  to  those,  however  few 
or  poor,  who  share  his  own  deep  interest  in  the  Christian 
cause.  Hetter  earn  your  bread  with  the  sweat  of  your 
brow,  than  part  with  moral  freedom. 

It  is  natural  that  you  should  desire  to  win  the  aflfeclion 
of  your  people ;  but  beware  lest  this  interfere  with  moral 
courage.  There  is  always  danger  to  dignity  and  force  of 
character  in  aiming  to  win  the  hearts  of  others.  iX-ar  as 
affeciion  is,  we  must  be  able  to  renounce  it,  to  live  with- 
out sympathy,  to  forfeit  this  man's  confidence  and  that 
man's  friendship  by  speaking  truth.  I  exhort  you  to 
[trize  respect  more  than  affection.  Respect,  gradually 
won  by  faithfulness  to  principle,  is  more  unwavering  than 
[lersonal  attathnienl,  and  secures  more  intelligent  atten- 
tion to  preaching.  We  are  indeed  told  that  truth  is  never 
so  effectual  as  from  the  lips  of  him  whom  we  love.  Cut 
it  is  to  be  desired  that  truth  should  be  received  for  its 
own  sake,  that  it  should  have  its  root  in  the  hearer's 
reason  and  conscience,  and  not  in  the  partiality  of  friend- 
shi[).  1  wish  for  you  the  love  of  this  congregation  ;  but 
still  more  that  they  may  reverence  you  as  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  human  love  and  honour  to  principle  and  truth. 

Hitherto  I  have  guarded  you  against  selfish  fear. 
There  is  a  more  refined  fear,  to  which  ingenuous  minds 
are  liable.  I  refer  to  the  api)rehension  which  springs 
from  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  and  inability.  This 
often   disheartens  the  minister,  sul)dues  his  voice,  tames 


his  countenance,  dims  the  eye,  throws  an  air  of  constraint 
over  his  form  and  motions,  locks  up  his  soul,  suffering  no 
sensibility  to  gush  out,-  no  quickening  communication  to 
be  established  between  his  own  and  other  souls.  To 
defend  yourself  from  this  fear,  im[)ress  yourself  deeply 
with  the  divine  original  and  the  infmjte  dignity  of  the 
religion  you  are  to  preach.  You  will  indeed  often  stand 
before  your  superiors  in  age  and  acquisitions.  Hut  do 
not  fear.  Remember  that  you  are  preaching  a  religion, 
in  the  presence  of  which  all  human  wisdom  ought  to  be 
humble,  and  that  you  are  teaching  a  virtue  which  ought 
to  strike  a  conviction  of  deep  deficiency  into  the  most 
im]>roved,  and  by  which  the  most  gifted  and  powerful  are 
soon  to  be  judged.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  majesty 
of  Christian  truth,  of  the  work  which  it  is  a[jpomted  to 
accomi)lish,  ami  of  the  omnipotence  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained, )0U  should  forget  yourself;  you  should  forget 
the  world's  ephemeral  dignities,  and  speak  with  the  native 
unaffected  authority  of  a  witness  to  immortal  verities,  of 
a  messenger  of  the  Most  High. 

I  am  aware  that  what  has  been  said  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  fearlessness  and  independence  is  liable  to  abuse. 
There  arc  those  who  confound  moral  courage  with  de- 
fiance of  established  opinion,  and  Christian  independence 
with  an  ovenveening  fondness  for  their  own  conceiLs.  1 
trust  to  your  humility  and  soundness  of  mind  for  a  .sober 
construction  of  my  counsels.  I  trust  you  will  feel  such  a 
respect  for  past  times,  and  for  the  maxims  and  institutions 
of  the  society  to  which  you  belong,  as  will  induce  you  to 
weigh  cautiously  and  wiih  self-distrust  whatever  peculiar 
views  spring  up  in  your  mind.  You  are  too  wise  to  bolt 
from  the  beaten  path,  in  order  to  prove  that  you  do  not 
tamely  follow  others'  steps  ;  loo  wise  to  be  lawless,  that 
you  may  escai>e  the  reproach  of  servility.  The  authority 
of  usage  is  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  freaks,  follies, 
and  rash  experiments  of  youth  and  inexperience.  But 
usage  must  not  restrain  the  intellect  and  heart.  Whilst 
deferring  to  the  rules  which  society  has  settled,  you  must 
still  act  from  your  own  convictions.  You  must  stand  out 
as  an  individual,  and  not  be  melted  in  the  common  mass. 
Whilst  you  honour  antiquity^  you  must  rememl>er  that 
the  pa.st  has  not  done  and  could  not  do  the  work  of  the 
present ;  that  in  religion,  as  in  all  things,  progress  is  the 
law  and  happiness  of  the  race  ;  that  our  own  time  has  its 
task,  and  has  wants  which  the  provisions  of  earlier  times 
cannot  satisfy.  Remember,  too,  that  each  man  has  his 
own  way  of  working,  and  can  work  powerfully  in  no  other, 
and  do  not  anxiously  and  timidly  model  yourself  after 
those  whom  you  admire.  To  escape  the  sin  of  presump- 
tion, do  not  be  mechanical.  To  escape  eccentricity,  do 
not  shut  your  eyes  on  what  is  peculiar  in  your  lot,  and 
fear  to  meet  it  by  peculiar  effort.s.  The  minister  too  often 
si>eaks  feebly,  because  his  voice  is  only  the  echo  of  echoes, 
because  he  dares  not  trust  to  the  inspirations  of  his  own 
soul.  To  conclude  this  head, — be  humble,  be  modest, 
but  be  not  weak.  Fear  God  and  not  man.  Respect  your 
deliberately  consulted  conscience.  This  energy  of  spirit 
will  give  a  greater  power  to  your  ministry  than  all  the 
ralculations  of  selfish  prudence  or  all  the  compromises  of 
selfish  fear. 

My  Brother,  one  exhortation  more.     Feel  the  greatness 
of  your  office.    Let  not  iLs  humble  exterior,  or  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  or  its  frequent  ineflicacy,  hide,  fecsrov^csci.*-©^ 
unsi>eakabic  dignity.     Regard  it  as 'the    VCv^^*^^^'^'*^ 
vocation,  as  greater  than  thrones,  or  any  «p^^^^^  -^-  ^^~, 

which    relaKi  wvttviV^  Vi  >Jwi  ^j\^'skx^  X-vS.*^- 
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work  on  earth,  or  m  licavcn,  is  to  act  on  the  soul ;  to  in- 
spire it  with  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  with  reverence  for 
f  lod,  and  love  towards  man.  This  is  the  highest  function 
of  sages  nnd  inspired  poets,  and  also  of  statesmen  worthy 
of  the  name,  who  comprehend  that  a  nation's  greatness  is 
to  be  bid  in  its  soul.  Glor)'  in  your  office.  Feel  that  it 
associates  you  with  the  elect  of  past  ages,  with  Jesus 
Christ,  and  apostles,  and  confessors,  and  martyrs,  and 
reformers  ;  with  all  who  have  toiled  and  suffered  to  raise 
men  to  intelligence  and  moral  jreatness ;  and  let  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  spiritual  brotherhood  fortify  you  for  like 
suffering  and  toil.  Glory  in  your  office.  You  delight  in 
IKDctry  and  the  fine  arts  ;  but  remember  that  the  divinest 
art  is  that  which  studies  and  creates  the  beauty,  not  of 
outward  form,  but  of  immortal  virtue;  which  creates  not 
statues  and  pictures,  but  holy  and  disinterested  men  ; 
which  awakens  the  gcdlikc  in  the  breast  of  our  brother, 
No  poem  is  so  glorious  as  a  Christian  life  ;  and  he  who 
incites  a  fellow-creature  to  this  produces  a  work  which  will 
outlast  all  other  works  of  the  mijirl.  (llory  in  your  office, 
especially,  as  instituted  to  carry  forward  the  human  soul 
lo  wider  and  higher  action  than  it  has  yet  attained. 
Other  men  are  labouring  with  instrumcnls,  the  power  of 
which  can  be  measured  ',  but  who  can  measure  the  energy 
which  resides  in  Christian  irnih,  or  the  spiritual  life  and 
elevation  which  this  truth,  rightly  administerud.  may  coiu- 
nninicate  ? 

Regard  your  office  as  meant  not  to  pcrpetitnte  whTt 
exists,  but  to  introduce  a  higher  condition  of  the  church 
and  the  world.  Christ  was  eminently  the  Reformer; 
and  Reform  is  the  spirit  of  the  ministry.  Without  this 
s[*iril^  our  churches  are  [jainted  sejjulchres,  and  the  preach 
ing  in  them  but  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
Comprehend  the  greatness  of  your  spiritual  function. 
You  are  entrusted  \Yith  a  truth  that  is  to  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  to  prostrate  the  abuses  and 
corru[»tions  of  ages,  to  unite  men  by  new  ties  to  (lod  and 
lo  one  another,  to  revive  the  Divine  Image  in  the  human 
>oul.  Keep  your  mind  in  furmuny  with  this  great  end. 
Let  not  pleasures,  cares,  honours,  common  example,  or 
opinion,  or  any  worldly  interestj  sever  you  from  it. 
Cherish  a  Hving  faith  in  a  htghernjteration  of  Christianity 
than  is  yet  seen  in  any  community  or  any  church.  This 
faith  is  far  from  being  universal,  and  for  want  of  it  the 
ministry  is  weak.  Hut  is  there  no  ground  for  it  ?  Is  il 
an  illusion  ?  I  know  not  a  weightier  question  for  a 
minister  to  answer.     Other   points   of   controversy   will 


solicit  your  attention.  But  the  greatest  question  wliich 
you  have  to  determine  is,  \Yhethcr  Christiajiity  has  done 
its  work  and  spent  its  force,  or  whether  a  more  regenera- 
ting manifestation  of  truth  is  not  lo  be  hoped  ?  Whether 
a  new  application  of  the  Christian  law  lo  private  and 
public  life  is  not  to  be  longed  for,  and  prayed  for,  and 
confidently  expected  ?  Whether  Christendom  is  not  lo 
wear  another  aspect  ?  Whether  the  idea  of  perfection,  of 
disinterested  virtue,  which  shone  forth  in  Ihe  character  of 
Jesus,  is  not  to  possess  more  livingly  the  human  soul,  and 
io  be  more  and  more  realised  in  human  life?  Your 
answer  to  this  question  will  decide  very  much  whether 
your  ministry  shall  be  a  mechanical  round,  a  name,  a 
slee|),  or  be  fraught  with  life  and  power.  In  answering  it^ 
do  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  bslen  to  the 
prophetic  words  of  Jesus  Christ ;  listen  to  the  aspirations 
of  your  own  soul  ;  listen  lo  that  deep  discontent  with  the 
present  forms  of  Christianity  which  is  spreading  in  the 
community,  which  breaks  out  in  murmurs,  now  of  scorn, 
now  of  grief,  and  which  hungers  and  thirsts  for  a  new 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God 

My  Brother,  much  might  be  added,  but  I  hasten  to  the 
close  of  this  unusually  protracted  service.  VVc  wish  you 
prosperity.  May  you  establish  yourself  in  the  hearts  ol 
this  people  !  May  you  find  a  lasting  home  in  this  beauti- 
ful part  of  our  land  1  Here  may  you  live  in  peace,  here 
grow  old  in  hontiur,  here  close  your  eyes  amid  the  tears 
of  a  grateful  iieojtle  !  This  we  ho|>e  ;  and  we  have  ground 
ot  ho|)e  in  the  spirit  of  the  congregation  to  which  you 
are  to  minister.  But  we  cannot  speak  of  your  prospects 
as  sure.  You  live  in  a  trying  day.  The  spirit  of  change 
which  characterises  our  times  has  penetrated  the  church, 
and  shaken  the  old  stability  of  the  ministry.  In  no  pro- 
fession are  men  exposed  to  greater  changes  than  in  ours. 
Pre|)are  yourself  for  the  worst,  while  you  hope  for  the 
best.  Cherish,  as  amongst  the  first  virtues  of  your  office* 
a  firm,  manly,  self  denying  spirit  Let  not  the  comforts 
r>f  life  gt-ow  into  your  soul.  Be  simple  in  your  habits, 
in  food,  raiment,  pleasures.  Be  frugal,  that  you  may  be 
just,  may  ''have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth/'  and  may 
be  fitted  to  sustain  privations  with  dignity.  Build  up 
in  yourself  an  energy  of  ]Hirpose,  an  iron  strength  of 
]irincii)lc,  a  loftiness  of  sentiment,  which  will  disarm  out- 
ward changes  and  give  power  to  your  ministry,  whether  in 
a  prosperous  or  adverse  lot.  *' Be  strong  in  the  Ijord 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might,"  *'  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  He  shall  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 


REMARKS    ON    THE 


J'akt  I. 
Tmk  Ijfe  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  been  antici(xited  with  an  eagerness  [)roportioncd  to 
the  unrivalled  |>owers  nf  the  author,  and  to  the  wonder- 
ful endowments  and  fortunes  of  the  hero.  That  the 
general  expectation  has  been  satisfied,  we  cannot  affirm. 
But  few  will  deny  that  the  writer  has  given  us  a  monu- 
ment of  his  great  talents.  The  rapidity  with  which  such 
a  work  has  Iwen  thrown  off  astonishes  us.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  author  owed  to  hinjself,  and  to  the 
public,  n   more   delil^raie  execution  of  this  imijortant 
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undertaking.     He  should  cither  have  abandoned   it. 


or 
have  bestowed  on  il  the  long  and  patient  labour  which  ii 
rc(piirefl.  The  marks  of  negligence  and  haste,  which  arc 
s])rcad  through  the  work,  are  serious  blemishes,  and,  to 
more  fastidious  readers,  incxjiiable  defects.  It  want;* 
compression  and  selection  throughout.  Many  passages 
are  encumbered  with  verbiage.  Many  thoughts  arc 
weakened  by  useless  expansion  and  worse  than  useless 
rcpeliiion.  Comparisons  are  accumulated  to  excess,  and, 
whilst  many  are  exquisite,  i)erhaps  as  many  are  trite  and 
unworthy  of  history.     The  remarks  arc  generally  just, 


We  state  these  defects  plainly,  that  we  may 
more  freely  our  admiration  of  the  talents 
which  have  executed  so  rapidly  a  worlt  so  extensive  and 
various,  so  rich  in  information,  so  fresh  and  vivid  in 
description^  and  furnishing  such  abundant  specimens  of 
a  free,  graceful,  and  vigorous  style. 

I'he  work  has  the  great  merit  of  impartiality.  It  is 
probably  inaccurate  in  many  of  its  details,  but  singularly 
free  from  prejudice  and  passion.  Not  a  few,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  author  was  both  a  Briton  and  a  friend  of 
the  principles  and  policy  of  Pitt,  were  cxj)ec!in^  from 
his  pen  a  discoloured  delineation  of  the  implacable  foe 
of  England  and  of  that  great  minister.  Hut  the  re<:iitude 
of  his  mind,  and  his  reverence  for  historical  truth,  have 
effectually  preserved  him  from  abusing;  the  i;reat  power 
conferred  on  him  by  his  talents  over  public  o[)inion.  We 
think  that  his  laudable  fear  of  wronging  the  enemy  of  his 
country,  joined  to  an  admiration  of  the  dazzling  qualities 
of  Na]>oleon,  has  led  him  to  soften  unduly  the  crimes  of 
his  hero,  and  to  give  more  favourable  impressions  than 
truth  wilt  warrant 

Hut  enough  of  the  author,  who  needs  not  our  praise, 
and  oin  suffer  Utile  by  our  censure.  Our  concern  is  with 
his  subject.  A  just  estimate  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
France  seems  to  us  imjinrtant.  That  extraordinary  man, 
having  operated  on  the  world  with  unprecedented  power 
during  his  life,  is  now  inlluencing  it  by  his  character. 
That  character,  we  apprehend,  is  not  viewed  as  it  should 
be.  The  kind  of  admiration  which  it  inspires,  even  in 
free  countries,  is  a  bad  omen.  The  greatest  crime  against 
society,  that  of  spoiling  it  of  its  rights  and  loading  it  with 
chains,  still  fails  to  move  that  deep  abhorrence  which  is 
its  due;  and  which,  if  really  felt,  would  fix  on  the  usurper 
a  brand  of  indelible  infamy.  Regarding  freedom  as  the 
chief  interest  of  human  nature,  as  essential  to  its  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  progress,  we  look  on  men 
who  have  signalised  themselves  by  their  hostility  to  it 
with  an  indignation  at  once  stem  and  sorrowful,  which 
no  glare  of  successful  war,  and  no  admiration  of  the 
crowd,  can  induce  us  to  suppress.  We  mean,  then,  to 
speak  freely  of  Napoleon.  Hut,  if  we  know  ourseb'e.s, 
we  could  on  no  account  utter  one  unjust  reproach.  We 
speak  the  more  freely,  because  conscious  of  exemption 
from  every  feeling  like  animosity.  We  war  not  with  the 
dead.  We  would  resist  only  what  we  deem  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  dead.  We  would  devote  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  a  cause  perpetually 
betrayed  by  the  admiration  lavished  on  prosperous  crime 
and  all-grasping  ambition.  Our  great  topic  will  be  the 
Character  of  Napoleonj  and  with  this  we  shall  naturally 
intersperse  reflections  on  the  great  interests  which  he 
perpetually  influenced. 

We  begin  with  obser\'ing  that  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to 
Bonaparte  to  remember  that  he  grew  up  under  disastrous 
influences,  in  a  troubled  day,  when  men  s  minds  were  con- 
vulsed, old  institutions  overthrown,  old  opinions  shaken, 
old  restraints  snapped  asunder;  when  the  authority  of 
religion  was  spurned,  and  youth  abandoned  to  unwonted 
license;  when  the  imagination  was  made  feverish  by 
visions  of  indistinct  good,  and  the  jtassions  swelled,  by 
the  sympathy  of  millions,  to  a  resistless  torrent  A  more 
dangerous  school  for  the  character  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived. That  all-sccing  Being,  who  knows  the  trials  of 
his  creatures  and  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  can  alone  judge 
to  what  degree  crimes  are  extenuated  by  rircumsianccsso 
inauspicious.     'J'his  we  must  remember  in  reviewing  the 


history  of  men  who  were  exposed  to  trials  unknown  tw 
ourselves.  But,  because  the  turpitude  of  an  evil  agent 
is  diminished  by  infelicities  of  education  or  condition,  we 
must  not  therefore  confound  the  immutable  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  withhold  our  reprobation  from 
atrocities  which  have  spread  misery  and  slavery  far  and 
wide. 

It  is  also  due  to  Na[}oleon  to  observe  that  there  has 
always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  mournful  obtusencss  of 
moral  feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  military  and 
political  life.  The  wrong-doing  of  jiublic  men  on  a  large 
scale  has  never  drawn  upon  them  that  sincere,  hearty 
abhorence  which  visits  private  vice.  Nations  have  seemed 
to  court  aggression  and  bondage  by  their  stupid,  insane 
admiration  of  successful  tyrants,  The  wrongs  from  which 
men  have  suflcrcd  most  in  body  and  mind  are  yet 
unpunished.  True,  Christianity  has  put  into  our  lips 
censures  on  the  aspiring  and  the  usurping.  But  these 
rejjroaches  are  as  yet  little  more  than  sounds,  and  un- 
meaning commonplaces.  They  are  repeated  for  fornj's 
sake.  When  we  read  or  hear  them,  we  feel  that  they 
want  dej^th  and  strength,  They  are  not  inward,  solemn, 
burning  convictions,  breaking  from  the  indignant  soul 
with  a  tone  of  reality,  before  which  guilt  would  rower. 
'I'he  trut,"  moral  feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  publn: 
men  is  almost  to  be  created.  We  Ix'licve,  then,  thaisurfe 
a  character  as  Bonaparte's  is  formed  with  very  little  con- 
sciousness of  its  turpitude,  and  society,  which  contributes 
so  much  to  its  growth,  is  rcsixinsible  for  its  existence,  and 
merits  in  part  the  misery  which  it  spreads. 

Of  the  early  influences  under  which  Bonaparte  wa-s 
formed  we  know  little.  He  was  educated  in  a  military 
s<  hool,  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  an  institution  to 
form  much  delicacy,  or  independence  of  moral  feeling; 
for  the  young  soldier  is  taught,  as  his  first  duty,  to  obey 
his  sujterior  without  consulting  his  conscience;  to  take 
human  life  at  another's  bidding;  to  jterform  that  deed. 
which  above  all  others  requires  deliberate  conviction, 
without  a  moment's  intiuiry  as  to  its  justice;  and  to  place 
himself  a  i>a.ssive  instrument  in  hands  which,  as  all  history 
teache-s  often  reek  with  blood  causelessly  shed. 

His  first  political  association  was  with  the  Jacobins,  the 
most  sanguinary  of  all  the  factions  which  raged  in  France, 
and  whose  sway  is  emphatically  called  "  the  reign  of 
terror."  The  service  which  secured  his  command  in  Ital/ 
was  the  turning  of  his  artillery  on  the  people,  who,  how- 
ever dangerous  when  acting  as  a  mob,  happened  in  the 
present  case  to  understand  their  rights,  and  were  directing 
their  violence  against  manifest  usurpation. 

His  first  camjiaign  was  in  Italy,  and  we  have  still  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  almost  rapturous  admiration  with 
which  we  followed  his  first  triumphs;  for  then  we  were 
simple  enough  to  regard  him  as  the  chosen  guardian  ot 
liberty.  His  peculiar  tactics  were  not  then  understood; 
the  secret  of  his  success  had  not  re.iched  us:  and  his 
rapid  victories  stimulated  the  imagination  to  invest  him 
with  the  my.sterious  powers  of  a  hero  of  romance.  We 
confess  that  we  cannot  now  read  the  history  of  his  Italian 
wars  without  a  quickened  movement  in  the  veins.  The 
rapidity  of  his  conceptions;  the  inexhaustiblencss  of  his 
invention;  the  energy  of  his  will:  the  decision  which 
suffered  not  a  moment's  pause  between  the  purix>se  and 
its  execution ;  the  presence  of  mind  which,  3cvcoA*^'s^*ssSs>cxv 
reverses  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  devisec\  !^^  ^^*^'*'^^Jlx 
safety  and  success;  these  commanding  •i-^^^  ^^^^ -cns^^s. 
to  a  courage  v4\v\v^,V««^n<.x  s-^s.\fcOx.^  -aSX^^^^"^     ^ 
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fauUcred  then,  compel  us  to  bestow,  what  indeed  we  have 
no  desire  to  withhold,  the  admiration  which  ib  dut  lo 
superior  power. 

I  ,cl  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  offended.  We  have 
said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  withhold 
our  admiration  from  the  energies  which  war  often  awakens. 
(Irrat  powers,  even  in  their  per\'ersion,  attest  a  glorious 
nature,  and  we  may  feel  their  grandeur  whilst  we  condemn, 
with  our  whole  strength  of  moral  feeling,  the  evil  passions 
by  which  they  arc  depraved.  We  arc  willing  to  grant  that 
war,  abhor  it  as  we  may,  often  developes,  and  places  in 
.strong  light,  a  force  of  intellect  and  purjxjse  which  raises 
our  conceptions  of  the  human  souL  There  is  perhaps  no 
moment  in  life  in  which  the  mind  is  brought  inlo  such 
intense  action,  in  which  the  will  is  so  strenuous,  and  in 
which  irrepressible  excitement  is  so  tempered  with  sclf- 
|K>ssession,  as  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Still  the  greatness 
of  the  warrior  is  poor  and  low  compared  with  the  magna- 
nimity of  virtue.  It  vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  prin- 
ciple. The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  freedom,  or  religion  ; 
tlie  unshrinking  adherent  of  despised  and  deserted  truth, 
who,  alone,  unsuiJportcd,  and  scorned,  with  no  crowd  to 
infuse  into  him  courage,  no  variety  of  objects  to  draw 
his  thoughts  from  himself,  no  opportunity  of  effort  or 
resistance  to  rouse  and  nourish  encrg)',  still  yields  him- 
self calmly^  resoluleiy,  with  invincible  jjhilanthropy,  to 
bear  prolonged  and  ex(]uisiie  suffering,  which  one  re- 
tracting word  might  remove,— such  a  man  is  as  superior 
to  the  warrior  as  the  tranquil  and  boundless  heavens 
above  us  to  the  low  earth  we  tread  beneath  our  fceL 

We  have  spoken  of  the  enetgies  of  mind  called  forth 
by  war.  If  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression — which, 
however,  bears  directly  on  our  main  subject,  the  merits  of 
Napoleon — we  would  observe,  that  military  (alent,  even 
of  the  highest  order,  is  far  from  holding  the  first  place 
among  intellectual  endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  lower 
forms  of  genius ;  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  the 
highest  and  richest  objects  of  thought  We  grant  that 
a  mind  which  lakes  in  a  wide  country  at  a  glance,  and 
understands,  almost  by  intuition,  the  positions  it  a/fords 
for  a  successful  campaign,  is  a  comprehensive  and 
vigorous  one.  The  general  who  disposes  his  forces  so  as 
to  counteract  a  greater  force  ;  who  supplies  by  skill, 
science,  and  invention  the  want  of  numbers  ;  who  dives 
into  the  counsels  of  his  enemy,  and  who  gives  unity, 
encrg)',  and  success  to  a  vast  variety  of  operations,  in  the 
midst  of  casualities  and  obstructions  which  no  wisdom 
could  foresee,  manifests  great  power.  But  still  the 
chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply  physical  force  ;  lo 
remove  physical  obstructions;  to  avail  himself  of  physical 
aids  and  advantages ;  to  act  on  matter ;  to  overcome 
rivers,  ramparts,  mountains,  and  human  muscles;  and 
these  are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do  they 
demand  intelligence  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  aceord- 
ingly  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men,  eminent 
in  this  deiwrtment,  who  are  wanting  in  the  noblest 
energies  of  the  soul ;  in  habits  of  [>rofound  and  liberal 
lliinking,  in  imagination  and  taste,  in  the  cajwcity  of 
enjoying  works  of  genius,  and  in  large  and  original  views 
of  human  nature  and  society.  The  oltice  of  a  great 
general  does  not  differ  widely  from  thai  of  a  great  mc- 
i.hanieian,  whose  business  it  is  to  frame  new  combinations 
of  phy.sical  forces,  to  adapt  them  to  new  circumstances, 
jinrl  to  remove  new  obstructions.  Accordingly,  great 
generals  away  from  the  camp  are  often  no  greater  men 
than    the   mechanician  taken    from  his  workshop.       In 


conversation  they  are  often  dull.  Deep  and  refined  rec- 
sonings  they  cannot  comprehend.  We  kjiow  that  there 
are  splendid  exceptions.  Such  was  Caesar,  at  once  the 
greatest  soldier  and  the  most  sagacious  statesman  of  his 
age,  whilst,  in  eloquence  and  literature,  he  left  behind 
him  almost  all  who  had  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  these  pursuits.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  The  con- 
queror of  Napoleon,  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  possesses 
undoubtedly  great  military  talents  ;  but  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  his  mo.st  partial  admirers  claim  for  him  a 
place  in  the  highest  class  of  minds.  We  will  not  go 
down  for  illustration  to  such  men  as  Nelson,  a  man  great 
on  the  dcckj  but  debased  by  gross  vices,  and  who  never 
pretended  to  enlargement  of  intellect  To  irvilitule  a 
comparison  in  jioinl  of  talent  and  genius  between  such 
men  and  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is  alraost  an 
insult  on  these  illustrious  names.  Who  can  think  of 
these  truly  great  intelligences ;  of  the  range  of  llieir 
minds  througli  heaven  and  earth  ;  of  their  deep  iniuitio4i 
into  the  soul ;  of  their  new  and  glowing  conibinatiorw  of 
thought ;  of  the  energy  with  which  they  grasped,  and 
subjected  to  their  main  i)urpose,  the  infinite  materials  of 
illustration  which  nature  and  life  afford — who  can  tliink 
of  the  forms  of  transcendent  beauty  and  grandeur  which 
they  created,  or  which  were  rather  emanations  of  their 
own  minds  ;  of  the  calm  wisdom  and  fervid  imagination 
which  they  conjoined ;  of  the  voice  of  ix)wer,  in  which, 
'*  though  dead,  they  still  speak,''  and  awaken  intcllcd, 
sensibility,  and  genius  in  both  hemispheres — who  tan 
think  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  immense  inferiority 
of  tiie  most  gifted  warrior,  whose  elements  of  thought  are 
physical  forces  and  physical  obstructions,  and  whose  em- 
ployment is  the  combination  of  the  lowest  class  of  objects 
on  which  a  powerful  mind  can  be  employed  ? 

We  return  to  Napoleon.  His  splendid  victories  in 
Italy  sj»read  his  name  Uke  lightning  through  the  civilised 
world.  Unhappily,  they  cmlioldencd  him  to  those  un- 
principled and  open  aggressions,  to  the  indulgence  of  thai 
lawless,  imperious  spirit  which  marked  his  future  cour^ 
and  kept  pace  with  his  growing  power.  In  his  victuriou'- 
career  he  soon  came  in  contact  with  Stales,  some  \i 
which,  as  Tuscany  and  Venice,  had  acknowledged  the 
I'rencli  Republic,  whilst  otliers,  as  Parma  and  Modem, 
had  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  The  old-fashioned  bw> 
of  nations,  under  which  such  States  had  found  shelter, 
seemed  never  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  young 
victor.  Not  satisfied  with  violating  the  neutrality  of  all, 
he  seized  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and  ruined  the  oner 
flourishing  commerce  of  Tuscany ;  and  ha\ing  exacted 
heavy  tribute  from  Parma  and  Modena,  he  compdied 
these  powers  to  surrender,  what  had  hitherto  been  bcM 
sacred  in  the  utmost  exlremities  of  war,  some  of  their 
choicest  pictures,  the  chief  t>rnaments  of  their  caiMtiU. 
We  are  sometimes  told  of  the  good  done  by  Napolconio 
Italy.  But  we  have  heard  his  name  pronounced  a* 
indignantly  there  as  here.  An  Italian  cannot  forgive  him 
for  robbing  that  country  of  its  noblest  works  of  ait,  itJ 
dearest  treasures  and  glories,  which  Iiad  made  it  a  tand 
of  pilgrimage  to  men  of  t4xste  and  genius  from  the  wb<^ 
civil i:^ed  world,  and  which  had  u(>held  and  solaced  ts 
pride  under  conquest  and  humiliation.  From  this  use  of 
power  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  fortunes,  it  might  easily 
have  been  foretold  what  part  he  would  act  in  the  stonaj 
day  which  was  apjiroaching,  when  the  sceptre  of  Franot 
and  Europe  w:is  to  be  offered  lo  any  strong  hand  which 
should  be  daring  enough  to  grasp  it 
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Next  to  Italy,  Egypt  became  the  stage  for  the  display 
t>f  Napoleon ;  Egyj)t,  a  province  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
with  whom  France  was  in  profound  peace,  and  who,  ac- 
<  ording  to  the  long-established  relations  of  Europe,  was 
her  natural  ally.  It  would  seem  that  this  expedition  was 
llonaparte's  own  project.  His  motives  are  not  very  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  his  biographer.  We  doubt  not  that  his 
great  aim  was  conspicuousncss.  He  chose  a  theatre 
where  all  eyes  could  be  turned  upon  him.  He  saw  that 
the  time  for  usurjiation  had  not  yet  come  in  France.  To 
use  his  own  language,  "the  fruit  was  not  yet  ripe."  He 
wanted  a  field  of  anion  whicli  would  draw  upon  him  the 
gaze  of  the  woild,  and  from  which  he  might  return  at  the 
favourable  moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprises 
ai  home.  At  the  same  time  he  undoubtedly  admitted 
into  his  mind,  which  success  had  already  intoxicated, 
some  vague,  wild  hope  of  making  an  impression  on  the 
Eastern  world,  which  might  place  its  destinies  at  his  com- 
mand, and  give  him  a  throne  more  enviable  than  Europe 
could  bestow.  His  course  in  the  East  exhibited  the  same 
lawlcssless — the  same  contempt  of  all  restraints  on  his 
power — which  we  have  already  noted.  No  means  which 
promised  success  were  thought  the  worse  for  their  guilt 
It  was  not  enough  for  liim  to  boast  of  his  triumphs  over 
tlie  cross,  or  to  profess  Mahomeianism.  He  chiinied 
inspiration  and  a  commission  from  God,  and  was  anxious 
to  join  the  character  of  prophet  to  that  of  hero.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  weaknesses  and  errors  into 
which  he  was  betrayed  by  that  spirit  of  self-exaggeration 
which,  under  the  influence  of  past  success  and  of  un- 
bounded flattery,  was  already  growing  into  a  kind  of 
insanity.  In  his  own  view  he  was  fit  to  be  a  compeer 
with  Nfahomet.  His  greatness  in  his  own  eyes  made  him 
blind  lo  the  folly  of  urging  his  su[>ernatural  claims  on  the 
Turk,  who  contemned,  even  more  than  he  abhorred,  a 
Frank ;  and  who  would  sooner  have  sold  himself  a  slave 
to  Christians  than  have  acknowledged  a  renegade  Chris- 
tian as  a  sharer  of  the  glories  of  Mahomet.  It  was  not 
enough  for  Bonaiiarte  on  this  expedition  to  insult  God,  to 
show  an  impiety  as  foolish  as  it  was  daring.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  trample  on  the  sentiments  and  dictates  of 
humanity  with  equal  hardihood.  The  massarxe  of  Jaffa 
is  universally  known.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and 
probably  more,  who  had  surrendered  themselves  to 
Napoleon,  and  were  apparently  admitted  to  quarter,  were 
two  days  afterwards  marched  out  of  the  fort,  divided  into 
small  bodies,  and  then  deliberately  shot ;  and,  in  case  the 
musket  was  not  effectual,  were  despatched  by  bayonets. 
This  was  an  outrage  which  cannot  be  sheltered  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war,  barbarous  as  they  are.  It  was 
the  deed  of  a  bandit  and  savage,  and  ought  to  be  exe- 
crated by  good  men  who  value,  and  would  preserve,  the 
mitigations  which  Chrislianily  has  infused  into  the  con- 
du*:t  of  national  hostilities. 

The  next  great  event  in  Bonaiiarte's  history  was  the 
usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  and  the 
establishment  of  military  despotism  over  France.  On 
the  jiarticulars  of  this  criminal  act  we  have  no  desire  to 
enlarj^e,  nor  are  we  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  our  hero, 
on  this  occasion,  lost  his  courage  and  self-possession,  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  done.  We  are  more  anxious  to 
express  our  convictions  of  the  turpitude  of  this  outrage 
on  liberty  and  justice.  For  this  crime  but  one  apology 
can  I>e  offered.  Napoleon,  it  is  sard,  seized  the  reins 
when,  had  he  let  them  slip,  they  would  have  fallen  into 
r>thcr  hands.     H^-^fiaUved-Kmnce  at- a  moment  vfhi 


had  he  spared  her,  she  would  have  found  another  tyrant- 
Admitting  the  truth  of  the  plea,  what  is  it  but  the  reason- 
ing of  the  highwayman,  who  robs  and  murders  the  traveller 
because  the  booty  was  about  to  be  seized  by  another 
hand,  or  because  another  dagger  was  ready  to  do  the 
bloody  deed  ?  We  are  aware  that  the  indignation  with 
which  we  regard  the  crime  of  Napoleon  will  find  a  re- 
sponse in  few  breasts;  for,  to  the  multitude,  a  throne  is  a 
temptation  which  no  virtue  can  be  expected  to  withstand. 
But  moral  truth  is  immovable  amidst  the  sophistry,  ridi- 
cule, and  abject  reasonings  of  men  ;  and  the  time  will 
come  when  il  will  find  a  meet  voice  to  give  it  utterance. 
Of  all  crimes  against  societ)*,  usurpation  is  the  blackest. 
He  who  lifts  a  parricidal  hand  against  his  country's  rights 
and  freedom ;  who  plants  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  thirty 
millions  of  his  fellow-creatures;  who  concentrates  in  his 
single  hand  the  powers  of  a  mighty  empire  ;  and  who 
wields  its  powers,  squanders  its  treasures,  and  pours  forth 
its  blood  like  water,  to  make  other  nations  slaves  and  the 
world  his  prey — this  man,  as  he  unites  all  crimes  in  his 
sanguinary  career,  so  he  should  be  set  apart  by  the  human 
race  for  their  unmingled  and  unmeasured  abhorrence, 
and  should  bear  on  his  guilty  head  a  mark  as  opprobrious 
as  that  which  the  first  murderer  wore.  We  cannot  think 
with  patience  of  one  man  fastening  chains  on  a  whole 
people,  and  subjecting  millions  to  his  single  will ;  of 
whole  regions  overshadowed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  frail 
being  like  ourselves.  In  anguish  of  spirit  we  exclaim 
How  long  will  an  abject  world  kiss  the  fool  which  tramples 
tt  ?  How  long  shall  crime  find  shelter  in  its  very  aggra- 
vations and  excesj)  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  our  indignation  seems  to 
light  on  Napoleon,  not  so  much  because  he  was  a  despot 
as  because  he  became  a  despot  by  usurpation ;  that  we 
seem  not  to  hate  tyranny  itself  so  much  as  a  particular 
mode  of  gaining  it  We  do  indeed  regard  usurpation  as 
a  crime  of  peculiar  blackness,  especially  when  committed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  in  the  name  of  liberty.  All 
desi)Otism,  however,  whether  usurped  or  hcredilar)',  is  our 
abhorrence.  We  regard  it  as  the  most  grievous  wrong 
and  insult  to  the  human  race.  But  towards  the  here- 
ditar>'  despot  we  have  more  of  compassion  than  indig- 
nation. Nursed  and  brought  up  in  delusion,  worshipped 
from  his  cradle,  never  spoken  to  in  the  tone  of  fearless 
truth,  taught  to  look  on  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow- 
beings  as  an  inferior  race,  and  to  regard  despotism  as  a 
law  of  nature  and  a  necessary  element  of  social  life  ;  such 
a  prince,  whose  education  and  condition  almost  deny  him 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  healthy  moral  feeling  and 
manly  virtue,  must  not  be  judged  severely.  Still,  in 
absolving  the  despot  from  much  of  the  guilt  which  seems 
at  first  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and  abused  power,  we  do 
not  the  less  account  despotism  a  vvTong  and  a  curse.  The 
time  for  its  fall  we  trust,  is  coming.  It  cannot  fall  too 
soon.  It  has  long  enough  wrung  from  the  labourer  his 
hard  earnings  ;  long  enough  squandered  a  nation's  wealth 
on  Its  parasites  and  minions  ;  long  enough  warred  against 
the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  arrested  the  progress  of 
truth.  It  has  filled  dungeons  enoxigh  with  the  brave  and 
and  good,  and  shed  enough  of  the  blood  of  patriots.  Let 
its  end  come.     It  cannot  come  too  soon. 

We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to  the  moment  ciC 
possessing  himself  of  the  supreme  power.      *V^«««i  'fl^ssKv 
were  associated  with  him  in  subverting  the  €>*^!^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  Director)'  essayed  to  Uy  Tcsu-avcvvs  viTv\>cv«=-    ,^.^^  -^lei^iS^^.^ 
who  wRs  to  taVjt  liawctt  ^3>ftKfe.    \>>ax\>fc\^^v>i£^^^        -i  -». 
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them.  He  held  the  sword,  and  with  this  not  only  intimi- 
dated the  selfish,  but  awed  and  silenced  the  patriotic,  who 
saw  too  plainly  that  it  could  only  be  wrested  from  him  by 
renewing  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution. — We  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  of  the  means  by  which  he 
consolidated  his  power,  and  raised  it  into  the  imperial 
dignity.  We  consider  these  as  much  more  important 
illustrations  of  his  character  than  his  successive  campaigns, 
to  which  accordingly  we  shall  give  little  attention. 

One  of  his  first  measures  for  giving  stablility  to  his 
power  was  certainly  a  wise  one,  and  was  obviously 
dictated  by  his  situation  and  character.  Having  seized 
the  first  dignity  in  the  State  by  military  force,  and  leaning 
on  a  devoted  soldiery,  lie  was  under  no  necessity  of 
binding  himself  to  any  of  the  parties  which  had  distracted 
the  country — a  vassalage  to  which  his  domineering  spirit 
could  ill  have  stooped.  Policy  and  his  love  of  mastery 
pointed  out  to  him  an  indiscriminate  employment  of  the 
leading  men  of  all  parties ;  and  not  a  few  of  these  had 
become  so  selfish  and  desperate  in  the  disastrous  progress 
of  the  Revolution,  that  they  were  ready  to  break  up  old 
connections,  and  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Republic  with 
a  master.  Accordingly  he  adopted  a  system  of  compre- 
hension and  lenity,  from  which  even  the  emigrants  were 
nut  excluded,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  almost 
the  whole  talent,  which  the  Revolution  had  quickened^ 
leagued  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Under  the  able 
men  whom  he  called  to  his  aid,  the  finances  and  the  war 
department,  which  had  fallen  into  a  confusion  thai 
threatened  ruin  to  the  State,  were  soon  restored  to  order, 
and  means  and  forces  provided  for  retrieving  the  recent 
defeats  and  disgraces  of  the  French  armies, 

'I'his  leads  usjo  mention  another  and  most  important 
and  effectual  means  by  which  Napoleon  secured  and 
enlarged  his  power.  We  refer  to  the  brilliant  campaign 
immediately  following  his  elevation  to  the  Consulate,  and 
which  restored  to  France  the  ascendency  which  she  had 
lost  during  his  absence.  On  his  success  at  this  juncture 
his  future  fortunes  wholly  depended  It  was  in  this  cam- 
paign that  he  proved  himself  the  worthy  rival  of  Hannibal 
The  energy  which  conducted  an  army,  with  its  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  supplies,  across  the  Alps,  by  untried  paths, 
which  only  the  chamois  hunter,  bom  and  bred  amidst 
glaciers  and  everlasting  snows,  had  trodden,  gave  the  im- 
[>ression,  which  of  all  others  he  most  desired  to  spread, 
of  his  superiority  to  nature,  as  well  as  to  human  oppo- 
sition. This  enterprise  was  in  one  view  a  fearful 
omen  to  Europe.  It  showed  a  power  over  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated. >  The  conquest  of  St  Bernard  by  a  French  army 
was  the  boast  of  the  nation  ;  but  a  still  more  wonderful 
thing  was,  the  capacity  of  the  general  to  inspire  into  that 
army  the  intense  force,  confidence,  resohnion,  and 
patience,  by  which  alone  the  work  could  be  accomplished. 
'I'he  victory  of  Marengo,  gained  by  one  of  the  accidents 
of  war  in  the  moment  of  apparent  defeat  and  ruin, 
.Nccured  to  Bonaparte  the  dominion  which  he  coveted. 
France,  who,  in  her  madness  and  folly,  had  placed  her 
liappiness  in  conquest,  now  felt  that  the  glory  of  her  arms 
was  safe  only  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul;  whilst  the 
soldiery,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  their  gift,  became  more 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  triumph  and  spoils  waited  on  his 
ittandard. 

Another  important  and  essential  means  of  securing  and 
l)uildinguf)  his  power  was  the  system  of  espionage^  called 
ihc  Police,  which,  under  the  Directory,  had  received  a 


development  worthy  of  those  friends  of  freedom,  but 
which  was  destined  to  be  perfected  by  the  wisdom  of 
Napoleon.  It  would  seem  as  if  des|>ottsm,  profiling  by 
the  experience  of  ages,  had  put  forth  her  whole  skill  and 
resources  in  forming  the  French  police,  and  liad  framed 
an  engine,  never  to  be  surpassed,  for  stifling  the  faintest 
breathings  of  disaffection,  and  chaining  every  free  thoughts 
This  system  of  espiona^^e  (we  arc  proud  that  we  have  no 
English  word  for  the  infernal  machine)  had  indeed  been 
used  under  all  tyrannies.  But  it  wanted  the  craft  of 
FouchtJ,  and  the  energy  of  Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all  ils 
powers.  In  the  language  of  our  author,  "  it  spread 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society  ;"  that  is,  e\-ery 
man,  of  the  least  importance  in  the  community,  had  the 
eye  of  a  spy  upon  him.  He  was  watched  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad,  in  the  boudoir  and  theatre,  in  the  brothel 
and  gaming-house;  and  these  last  named  haunts  fur 
nishetl  not  a  few  ministers  of  the  Argus-eyed  police. 
There  was  an  ear  open  through  all  France  to  catch  the 
whispers  of  discontent ;  a  power  of  e\-il  which  aimed  to 
rival  in  omnipresence  and  invisibleness  the  benignaot 
agency  of  the  Deity.  Of  all  instruments  of  tyranny,  this 
is  the  most  detestable.  It  chills  social  intercourse  ;  locks 
up  the  heart ;  infects  and  darkens  men's  minds  with 
mutual  jealousies  and  fears;  and  reduces  to  system  a  wary 
dissimulation,  subversive  of  force  and  manliness  of  cha- 
racter. We  find,  however,  some  consolation  in  Seaming 
that  tyrants  are  the  prey  of  distrust,  as  well  as  the  people 
over  whom  they  set  this  cruel  guard  ;  that  tyrants  cannoi 
confide  in  their  own  spies,  but  must  keep  watch  over  the 
machinery  which  we  have  described,  lest  it  recoil  upon 
themselves.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  an  army  is  a  dia- 
ling spectacle  ;  but  Bonaparte,  heading  a  horde  of  spies, 
compelled  to  doubt  and  fear  these  base  instruments  of  his 
power,  compelled  to  divide  them  into  bands,  and  lo 
receive  daily  reports  from  each,  so  that,  by  balancing  them 
against  each  other  and  sifting  their  testimony,  he  might 
gather  the  truth;  Bonaparte,  thus  employed,  is  an)thing 
but  imposing.  It  requires  no  great  elevation  of  thought 
to  look  down  on  such  an  occupation  with  scorn  ;  and  »c 
see,  in  the  anxiety  and  degradation  which  it  involves,  ih* 
beginning  of  that  retribution  which  tyranny  cannot  escape 

Another  means  by  which  the  First  Consul  protecwi 
his  power  can  excite  no  wonder.  That  he  should  fetttf 
the  press,  should  banish  or  im[)rison  refractory  editofS 
should  subject  the  journals  and  more  important  woribof 
literature  to  jealous  superintendence,  these  were  things  rf 
course.  Free  writing  and  despotism  are  such  impbot^ 
foes,  that  we  hardly  think  of  blaming  a  tyrant  for  keep 
ing  no  terms  with  the  press.  He  cannot  do  it.  Hemi^ 
as  reasonably  choose  a  volcano  for  the  foundation  rf  hft 
throne.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  him,  unless  he  is  in  kw 
with  ruin,  to  check  the  bold  and  honest  expression  «f 
thought.  But  the  necessity  is  his  own  choice  ;  and  ta 
infamy  be  that  man's  portion  who  seizes  a  power  whiti 
be  cannot  sustain,  but  by  dooming  the  mind  throu^K  J 
vast  empire  to  slaver)',  and  by  turning  the  press,  d* 
great  organ  of  truth,  into  an  instrument  of  public  ddB" 
sion  and  delxisenietit. 

We  pass  lo  another  means  of  removing  obstructioa»  to 
his  power  and  ambition,  still  worse  than  the  last  ^  i 
refer  lo  the  terror  which  he  spread  by  his  severitio^  i'' 
before  assuming  the  imperial  power.  The  murder  of  4f 
Duke  d'Enghten  was  justified  by  Napoleon  as  a  XUB^ 
of  striking  fear  into  the  Bourbons,  who,  as  he  «y*^,  iC 
plotting  his  death.    This  may  have  been  one  motivt: 
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we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  was  aho;ii  thai  liiiie 
threatened  with  assassination.  But  we  believe  still  more 
that  he  intended  to  awe  into  acquiescence  the  opposition 
which  he  knew  would  be  awakened  in  many  breasts  by  the 
prostration  of  the  forms  of  the  republic,  and  the  open 
assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity.  There  were  times 
when  Bonaparte  disclaimed  the  origination  of  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  But  no  other  could  have 
originated  it.  It  bears  internal  marks  of  its  author.  The 
boldness^  decision,  and  overpowering  rapidity  of  the 
crime,  point  unerringly  to  the  soul  where  it  was  conceived. 
We  believe  that  one  great  recommendation  of  this  murder 
was,  that  it  would  strike  amazement  and  terror  into 
France  and  Europe,  and  show  that  he  was  prepared  to 
shed  any  blood,  and  to  sweep  before  him  every  obstrur- 
tion^  in  his  way  to  absolute  power.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  open  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien^  and  the  justly 
suspected  assassinations  of  Pichegru  and  Wright,  did 
create  a  dread,  such  as  had  not  been  fell  before  ;  and, 
whilst  on  previous  occasions  some  faint  breathings  of 
liberty  were  to  be  heard  in  the  legislative  bodies,  only 
one  voice,  that  of  Carnot,  was  raised  against  investing 
Bonaparte  with  the  imperial  crown,  and  laying  France 
an  unprotected  victim  at  his  feet 

There  remain  for  our  consideration  other  means  em- 
ployed by  Bonaparte  for  building  up  and  establishing  his 
power,  of  a  different  character  from  those  we  have  named, 
and  which  on  tliis  account  vre  cannot  pass  without  notice. 
One  of  these  was  the  Concordat  which  he  extorted 
from  the  Pope,  and  which  professed  to  re-establish  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France.  Our  religious  prejudices 
have  no  influence  on  our  judgment  of  this  measure. 
We  make  no  objections  to  it  as  the  restoration  of  a  wor- 
ship which  on  many  accounts  we  condemn.  We  view 
it  now  simply  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  and^  in  this 
light,  it  seems  to  us  no  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  Bona- 
parte. It  helps  to  confirm  in  us  an  impression,  which 
other  parts  of  his  history  give  us  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  peculiar  character  of  his  age»  and  the  peculiar 
and  original  policy  which  it  demanded.  He  always 
used  commonplace  means  of  power,  although  the  unpre- 
cedented times  in  which  he  lived  required  a  system  which 
should  combine  untried  resources^  and  touch  new  springs 
of  action.  Because  old  governments  had  found  a  con- 
venient prop  in  religion,  Napoleon  imagined  that  it  was 
a  necessary  appendage  and  support  of  his  sway,  and 
resolved  to  restore  it  But  at  this  moment  there  were 
no  foundations  in  France  for  a  religious  establishment, 
which  could  give  strength  and  a  character  of  sacredness 
to  the  supreme  power.  There  was  comparatively  no 
faith,  no  devout  feeling,  and,  still  more,  no  superstition 
to  supply  the  place  of  these.  The  time  for  the  reaction 
of  the  religious  principle  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  a 
more  likely  means  of  retarding  it  could  hardly  have 
been  devised  than  the  nursing  care  extended  to  the 
church  by  Bonaparte,  the  recent  Mussulman,  the  known 
despiser  of  the  ancient  faith,  who  had  no  worship  at  heart 
but  the  worship  of  himself  Instead  of  bringing  religion 
to  the  aid  of  the  Stile,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man 
should  touch  it  without  loosening  the  faint  hold  which  it 
yet  retained  on  the  people.  There  were  none  so  ignorant 
as  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  First  Consul  in  this  [Kirticular. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  knew  that  he  was  playing 
the  part  of  a  juggler.  Not  one  religious  association 
could  be  formed  with  his  character  or  government.  It 
was   a    striking   proof  of  the  self-exaggerating  vanity  of 
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Bonaparte,  and  of  his  ignorance  of  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  that  he  not  only  hoped  to  revive 
and  turn  to  his  account  the  old  religion^  but  imagined 
that  he  could,  if  necessar)-,  have  created  a  new  one. 
"  Had  the  Pope  never  existed  before,  he  should  have 
been  made  for  the  occasion,"  was  the  speech  of  this 
political  charlatan  ;  as  if  religious  opinion  and  feeling 
were  things  to  be  manufactured  by  a  consular  decree. 
Ancient  legislators,  by  adopting  and  sympathising  with 
popular  and  rooted  superstitions,  were  able  to  press 
them  into  the  service  of  their  institutions.  They  were 
wise  enough  to  build  on  a  pre-existing  faith,  aud  studiously 
to  conform  to  it  Bonaparte,  in  a  country  of  infidelity  and 
atheism,  and  whilst  unable  to  refrain  from  sarcasms  on 
the  system  which  he  [>aironised,  was  weak  enough  to 
believe  that  he  might  make  it  a  substantial  support  of 
his  government  He  undoubtedly  congratulated  himself 
on  the  terms  which  he  exacted  from  the  Pope,  and  which 
had  never  been  conceded  to  the  most  powerful  monarchs, 
forgetting  that  his  apparent  success  was  the  defeat  of  his 
plans  ;  for,  just  as  far  as  he  severed  the  church  from  the 
.su])renae  pontiff",  and  placed  himself  conspicuously  at  its 
head,  he  destroyed  the  only  connection  which  could 
give  it  influence.  Just  so  far  its  power  over  opinion  and 
conscience  ceased.  It  became  a  coarse  instrument  of 
Stale,  contemned  by  the  people,  and  serving  only  to 
demonstrate  the  aspiring  views  of  its  master.  Accord- 
ingly the  French  bishops  in  general  refused  to  hold  their 
dignities  under  this  new  head^  preferred  exile  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  left  behind 
them  a  hearty  abhorrence  of  ihc  Concordat  among  the 
more  zealous  members  of  their  communion.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  Napoleon  had  he  left  the  Pope 
and  church  to  themselves.  By  occasionally  recognising 
and  employing,  and  then  insulting  and  degrading,  the 
Roman  ponlifl",  he  exasperated  a  large  part  of  Christendom, 
fastened  on  himself  the  brand  of  impiety,  and  awakened 
a  religious  hatred  which  contributed  its  full  measure  to 
his  fall. 

As  another  means  employed  by  Bonaparte  for  giving 
strength  and  honour  to  his  government,  we  may  name 
the  grandeur  of  his  pi:blit;  works,  which  he  began  in  his 
consulate  and  continued  after  his  accession  to  the  im- 
perial dignity.  These  dazzled  France,  and  still  impress 
travellers  with  admiration.  Could  we  separate  these 
from  his  history,  and  did  no  other  indication  of  his 
character  survive,  we  should  undoubtedly  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  a  beneficent  sovereign  ;  but,  connected 
as  they  are,  they  do  little  or  nothing  to  change  our  con- 
ceptions of  him  as  an  all-grasping,  unprincipled  usurper. 
Paris  was  the  chief  object  of  these  labours  ;  and  surely 
we  cannot  wonder  that  he  who  aimed  at  universal 
dominion  should  strive  to  improve  and  adorn  the  melro- 
[>olis  of  his  empire.  It  is  the  practice  of  despots  to  be 
lavish  of  cx|)ense  on  the  royal  residence  and  the  seal  of 
government  Travellers  in  France,  as  in  other  countries 
of  the  Continent,  are  struck  and  pained  by  the  contrast 
between  the  magnificent  capital  and  the  mud-walled 
village  and  uninteresting  province.  Bonaparte  had  a 
special  motive  for  decorating  Paris  ;  for  *'  Paris  is  France," 
as  has  often  been  observed,  and  in  conciliating  the  vanity 
of  the  great  city,  he  secured  the  obedience  of  the  whole 
country.  The  boasted  internal  improvemeat'?*  cvC  ^tcs3k:>W5k^ 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  named,  if  we  conxv^"^'^'^'^'^^  xc«vNis:.t^s_;«^ 
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lahotircrs,  and  his  rontincntal  system,  which  sealed  up 
every  port  nnd  annihibtcd  ihe  commerce  of  his  empire, 
dmincd  and  exhausted  France  lo  a  degree  for  which  his 
artiririal  Mimvilants  of  industry,  and  his  splendid  projects, 
afforded  no  compensation.  Perhaps  the  most  admired 
of  all  his  public  works  is  the  road  over  the  Simplon,  to 
whii  h  all  travellers  concur  in  giving  the  epithet  stupendous. 
Hut  it  ought  not  to  amaze  us  that  he,  who  was  aspiring  at 
unlimited  dominion,  should  establish  communications 
hehvteo  ilic  dilTerent  provinces  of  his  empire.  It  ought 
not  hi  atn;izt'  us  that  he,  who  had  scaled  the  glaciers  of 
Sl  lierrurd,  should  covet  some  easier  passage  for  pouring 
his  troops  into  Italy;  nor  is  it  very  wonderful  that  a 
sovereign,  who  commanded  the  revenues  of  Europe,  and 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  civil  engineering  had  been 
ativanred  lo  a  perfection  before  unknown,  should  accom- 
plish n  holder  enterprise  than  liis  predecessors.  Wc 
would  add  that  Na]iolfon  must  divide  with  Fabbroni  the 
glory  of  the  road  over  the  Simplon  ;  for  the  genius  which 
contrived  and  constructed  is  more  proi>erly  its  author  than 
the  will  which  commanded  it. 

Tliere  is,  however,  one  great  work  which  gives  Bona- 
jinrtc  a  fair  claim  on  thu  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  entitles 
him  to  an  honourable  renown.  We  refer  to  the  new  code 
of  laws  which  was  given  to  France  under  his  auspices. 
His  j>arlicipation  in  this  work  has  indeed  been  unwar- 
rantably and  ridiculously  magnified.  Because  he  attended 
llic  meelings  of  the  commissioners  to  whom  it  was 
asRigned,  and  made  some  useful  and  sagacious  suggestions, 
he  has  been  praised  ns  if  he  had  struck  out,  by  the  mira- 
4  ulous  force  of  his  genius,  a  new  code  of  laws.  The 
tnith  is,  that  he  em]>loyed  for  this  work,  as  he  should 
have  done,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of  the  empire;  and 
it  is  also  true  that  these  learned  men  have  little  claim  to 
originnliry  ;  for,  as  our  author  observes,  the  code  *'  has 
few  |n'i  uliaritics  making  a  difference  between  its  principles 
nnd  those  of  the  Roman  law,"  In  other  words,  they 
preferred  wisdom  to  novelty.  Still  Bonaparte  deserves 
great  praise  for  his  interest  in  the  work,  for  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  those  to  whom  it  was  committed,  and  for  the 
tlDic  and  tliought  which,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  vast 
cmi>ire,  he  bestowed  u|>on  it.  That  his  ambition  incited 
him  to  this  labour,  we  doubt  not.  He  meant  to  entwine 
Uie  laurels  of  Justinian  with  those  of  Alexander.  But  we 
will  not  (^UAHc)  with  ambition,  when  it  is  wise  enough  lo 
devote  itself  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  the  present 
«.asc,  he  showed  that  he  understood  something  of  true 
glory  ;  and  we  pri/c  the  instance  more  because  it  stands 
almost  alone  in  his  history.  We  look  on  the  conqueror, 
the  ufturpcr,  the  5|>oiler  of  kingdoms,  the  insatiable  despot, 
with  disgust,  and  see  in  all  these  characters  an  essential 
vulgarncss  of  mind  But  when  we  regard  him  as  a 
Fountain  of  Justice  to  a  \'usl  empire,  we  recognise  in  him 
a  resemblance  to  the  just  and  benignant  Deity,  and 
cheerfully  accord  to  him  the  jiraise  of  bestowing  ori  a 
naiitui  one  oi  the  greatest  gifts  which  it  is  jxirmitted  to 
man  lu  confer.  It  >»t»s,  however,  the  misery  of  Bonaparte, 
a  curse  brought  on  him  by  his  crimes,  that  he  could  touch 
mithing  without  leaving  on  it  the  polluting  mark  of  dcs- 

Bistiu  His  usurjxition  took  from  him  the  jiowcr  of 
■Uuiiti;  with  magnanimity,  where  his  own  interest  was 
COnc<tratd.  He  could  |U'o\ide  for  the  administration  of 
JUilicQ  between  man  and  m;.n,  but  not  between  the  citizen 
and  the  ruler.  Political  offences,  the  y<ry  class  which 
onglU  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  were  dcni^  that  mcxie 
d  UiaL     Juries  might  decide  on  other  criminal  questions, 


but  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  interpose  between 
the  despot  and  the  ill-fated  subjects  who  might  fall  under 
his  sus])icion.  These  were  arraigned  before  "  special 
tribunals,  invested  with  a  half  military  character,'*  the 
ready  ministers  of  nefarious  prosecutions,  and  only 
intended  lo  cloak  by  legal  forms  the  murderous  purpose 
of  the  tyrant. 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  means  by  whiih 
Bonaparte  consolidated  and  extended  his  power.  We 
now  see  him  advanced  to  that  imperial  throne  on  which 
he  had  long  fixed  his  eager  eye.  We  see  France  alter 
natcly  awed  and  dazzled  by  the  influences  we  have 
described,  and  at  last  surrendering,  by  public,  deliberatt 
acts,  without  a  struggle  or  a  show  of  opposition,  her 
rights,  liberties,  interests,  and  p>ower  loan  absolute  master, 
and  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Tlius  perished  the  name 
and  forms  of  the  Republic  Thus  perished  the  hopes  of 
philanthropy.  The  air,  which  a  few  years  ago  resounded 
with  the  shouts  of  a  great  |>eoplc  casting  away  their 
chains,  and  claiming  their  birthright  of  freedom,  now 
rang  with  the  servile  cries  of  long  life  to  a  blood-stained 
usurper.  There  were  indeed  generous  spirits,  true  patriots, 
like  our  own  La  Fayette,  sull  left  in  France.  But,  fe* 
and  scattered,  they  were  left  lo  shed  in  secret  the  tears  of 
sorrowful  and  indignant  despair.  By  this  base  and  dis- 
astrous issue  of  their  revolution,  the  French  nation  not 
only  renounced  their  own  rights,  but  brought  reproach 
on  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  years  cannot  wash  away. 
This  is  to  us  a  more  painful  recollection  than  all  the 
desolations  which  France  spread  through  Europe,  ami 
than  her  own  bitter  sufferings,  when  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion came  upon  her.  The  fields  which  she  laid  waste 
are  again  waving  with  har\'esl ;  and  the  groans  whi^•^ 
broke  forth  through  her  cities  and  villages,  when  her 
bravest  sons  perished  by  thousands  and  ten  thousan<l» 
on  the  snows  of  Russia,  have  died  away,  and  her  wasted 
population  is  renewed.  But  the  wounds  which  sht 
inflicted  on  freedom  by  the  crimes  peqjctrated  in  ihii 
sacred  name,  and  by  the  abject  spirit  with  which  thai 
sacred  cause  was  deserted,  are  still  fresh  and  blt^eding- 
Krance  not  only  subjected  herself  to  a  tyrant,  but,  whai 
is  worse,  she  has  given  t)Tanny  everywhere  new  pJci^ 
and  arguments,  and  emboldened  it  to  preach  openly,  in 
the  face  of  heaven,  the  im])ious  doctrines  of  abfio'utc 
power  and  unconditional  submission. 

Napoleon  was  now  Emperor  of  France  ;  and  a  nun 
unacquainted  with  human  nature  would  think,  that  sudi 
an  em|>ire,  whose  bounds  now  extended  to  th^  RhiBr, 
might  have  satisfied  even  an  ambitious  man.  But  Bott 
parte  obeyed  that  law  of  progress  to  which  the  hacbc 
minds  are  peculiarly  subjected  ;  and  acquisition  inHaoKiL 
instead  of  appeasing,  the  spirit  of  dominion.  He  W 
long  pro|KJsed  to  himself  the  conquest  of  Europe,  <rf  the 
world  ;  and  the  title  of  Emperor  add^  intetisenos  fr> 
this  purpose.  Did  we  not  fear  that  by  repctkioo  «c 
might  impair  the  conviction  which  we  are  most  acDuoas  V* 
impress,  wc  would  enlarge  on  the  enormity  of  the  cudt 
involved  in  the  project  of  universal  empire  Napokm 
knew  distinctly  the  price  which  he  must  pay  for  tb^ 
eminence  which  he  coveted.  He  knew  th^t  the  mth  ip 
it  lay  over  wounded  and  slaughtered  miUions^  am 
putrifying  heaps  of  his  fellow-creatures.,  over  lAiued 
fields  smoking  ruins,  pillaged  cirie&  He  Vnevr  that  te 
steps  would  be  followed  by  the  groans  oC  widowed  iDQtbtfk 
and  famished  or7>hans ;  oif  bereaved  friendship  and  do 
pairing  love  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to   this  ansount  <i 
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misery,  he  wovjld  create  an  equal  amount  of  crime,  by 
multi[ilying  indefinitely  the  instruments  and  ^xirticipators 
of  his  rapine  and  fraud.  He  knew  the  i^rice,  atid  resolved 
to  pay  it.  But  we  do  not  insist  on  a  toiiie  whirh  few, 
ver>'  few  as  yet,  understand  or  leel.  Turning,  then»  for 
the  present  from  the  moral  aspect  of  this  enterprise,  we 
will  view  it  in  another  li^rht,  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  a  just  estimate  of  his  claims  on  admiration.  We  will 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures  and 
policy  which  he  adopted  for  compassing  the  subjugation 
of  Eurofie  and  the  world- 

We  arc  aware  that  this  discussion  may  expose  us  to 
the  charge  of  great  ])resumption.  It  may  be  said  that 
men,  having  no  access  to  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and  no 
participation  in  public  affairs,  are  not  the  best  judges  of 
the  [Kilicy  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon.  This  we  are  not 
anxious  to  disprove.  We  do  not  deny  the  disadvantages 
of  our  position,  nor  shall  we  quarrel  with  our  readers  for 
questioning  the  soundness  of  our  opinions.  But  we  will 
say,  that  though  distant,  we  have  not  been  indifferent 
observers  of  the  great  events  of  our  age,  and  that,  though 
conscious  of  exposure  to  many  errors,  we  have  a  strong 
persuasion  of  the  substantial  correctness  of  our  views.  We 
express,  then,  without  reserve,  our  belief  that  the  policy 
of  Napoleon  was  wanting  in  sagacity,  and  that  he  proved 
himself  inca[>able,  as  we  before  suggested,  of  understand- 
ing the  character  and  answering  the  demands  of  his  age. 
His  system  was  a  repetition  of  old  means,  when  the  state 
of  the  world  was  new.  The  sword  and  the  |)olice,  which 
had  sufficed  him  for  enslaving  France,  were  noi  the  only 
powers  required  for  his  designs  agziinst  the  human  race. 
( )ther  resources  were  to  he  discovered  or  created  j  and 
the  genius  for  calling  them  forth  did  not,  we  conceive, 
belong  to  Napoleon. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Napoleon  aspired  to 
universal  empire  differed  in  many  respects  from  those 
under  which  former  conquerors  were  placed.  It  was 
easy  for  Rome,  when  she  had  subdued  kingdoms,  to 
reduce  them  to  provinces  and  to  govern  them  by  force, 
for  nations  at  that  period  were  bound  together  by  no  tie. 
They  had  little  communication  with  each  other.  Diflfer- 
cnccs  of  origin,  of  religion,  of  manners,  of  language,  of 
modes  of  warfare :  differences  aggravated  by  long  and 
ferocious  wars,  and  by  the  general  want  of  civilisation, 
l)revenled  joint  action,  and  almost  all  concern  for  one 
another's  fate.  Modern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
an  asseniblage  of  civilised  states,  closely  ronnccied  by 
commerce,  by  literature,  by  a  common  faith,  by  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  improvemcnLs,  and  by  a  policy 
which  had  for  ages  pT0i>osed,  as  its  chief  object,  the 
establishment  of  such  a  balance  of  power  as  would  secure 
national  independence.  Under  these  influences  the 
human  mind  had  u^ade  great  progress;  and,  in  truth, 
the  French  Revolution  had  resulted  from  an  unprece- 
dented excitement  and  development  of  men's  faculties, 
and  from  the  extension  of  power  and  intelligence  through 
a  vastly  wider  class  than  had  j^ariicipated  in  them  at  any 
former  period.  'I'he  ver)'  j)Ower  which  Napoleon  was 
wielding  might  be  traced  to  an  enthusiasm  essentially 
generous,  and  manifesting  a  tendency  of  the  civilised 
world  to  better  institutions.  It  Is  plain  that  the  old  plans 
of  conquest,  and  the  maxims  of  comparatively  barbarous 
ages,  did  not  suit  such  a  stale  of  society.  An  ambitious 
man  was  to  make  his  way  by  allying  himself  with  the  new 
movements  and  excitements  of  the  world.  The  existence 
of  a  \'ast  maritime  power  like  England,  which,  by  its 


I  command  of  the  ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce,  was 
I  brought  into  contract  with  every  community,  and  which 
I  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  enviable  pre-eminence  of 
l>ossessing  the  freest  institutions  in  Europe,  was  of  itself 
a  sufficient  motive  for  a  great  modification  of  the  [>olicy 
by  which  one  State  was  now  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  nations.  The  peculiar  character  and  influence  of 
England,  Bonaparte  seemed  indeed  never  able  to  com- 
prehend :  and  the  violent  measures  by  which  he  essayed 
to  tear  asunder  the  old  connections  of  that  country  with 
the  Continent,  only  gave  them  strength,  by  adding  to  the 
ties  of  interest  those  of  sympathy,  of  common  suffering, 
and  common  danger. 

Force  and  corruption  were  the  great  engines  of  Napo- 
leon, and  he  plied  them  without  disguise  or  reser\'e,  not 
caring  how  far  he  insulted,  and  armed  against  himself, 
the  moral  and  national  feelings  of  Euro]>e.  His  great 
reliance  was  on  the  military  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
French  people.  'Jo  make  France  a  nation  of  soldiers 
was  the  first  and  main  instrument  of  his  policy  ;  and  here 
he  was  successful.  The  Revolution  indeed  had  in  no 
small  degree  done  this  work  to  his  hands.  To  complete 
it,  he  introduced  a  national  system  of  education,  having 
for  its  plain  end  to  train  the  whole  youth  of  France  to  a 
military  life,  to  familiarise  the  mind  to  this  destination 
from  its  earliest  years,  and  to  associate  the  idea  of  glory 
almost  exclusively  with  arms.  The  conscription  gave  full 
efficacy  to  this  system  \  for,  as  every  young  man  in  the 
empire  had  rea.son  to  anticipate  a  summons  to  the  army, 
the  first  object  in  education  naturally  was  to  fit  him  for 
the  field.  The  public  honours  bestowed  on  militarv 
talent,  and  a  rigorous  impartiality  in  awarding  promotion 
to  merit,  so  that  no  origin,  however  obscure,  was  a  bar 
to  what  were  deemed  the  highest  honours  of  Europe, 
kindled  the  ambition  of  the  whole  people  into  a  flame, 
and  directed  it  exclusively  to  the  camp.  It  is  true,  the 
conscription,  which  thinned  so  terribly  the  ranks  of  her 
youth,  and  spread  anxiety  and  bereavement  through  all 
her  dwelhngs,  was  severely  felt  in  France.  But  Napoleon 
knew  the  race  whom  it  was  liis  business  to  manage;  and 
by  the  glare  of  victory  and  the  title  of  the  Grand  Empire, 
he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them  for  a  time  to  the  most 
painful  domestic  privations,  and  to  an  unexam[.Ied  waste 
of  life.  Thus  he  secured  what  he  accounted  the  most 
important  instrument  of  dominion,  a  great  military  force. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulants,  which  for  this 
purpose  he  was  forced  to  apply  perpetually  to  French 
vanity,  the  ostentation  with  which  the  invincible  power 
of  France  was  trumpeted  to  the  world,  and  the  haughty, 
vaunting  style  which  became  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  that  intoxicated  i>eople,  were  i>erpetual  irritations 
of  the  national  spirit  and  |)ride  of  Europe,  and  implanted 
a  deep  hatred  towards  the  new  and  insulting  empire, 
which  wailed  but  for  a  favourable  moment  to  repay  with 
interest  the  debt  of  humiliation. 

The  condition  of  Europe  forbade,  as  we  believe,  the 
establishment  of  universal  monarchy  by  mere  phj'sical 
force.  The  sword,  however  important,  was  now  to  play 
but  a  secondary  fiart.  The  true  course  for  Napoleon 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  indicated,  not  only  by  the  stale 
of  Europe,  but  by  the  means  which  France  in  the  begin- 
ning of  her  Revolution  had  found  most  effectual.  He 
should  have  identified  himself  with  some  great  interests, 
opinion,  or  institutions,  by  which  he  i\\v^^Va;^*.\«»^isv^ 
to  himself  a  large  party  in  every  asvvvs^-  Vwr.  ^sn^m^^^ 
have  contrived  to  make  at  least  a  soe.<3\c>^^  «=»»»»-  ■^^'V 
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nil  old  establishments.  To  contrast  hiu-solf  most  strik- 
ingly and  most  adv.nnia^eously  with  former  Governments, 
should  have  been  the  key  of  his  policy.  He  should 
liave  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  order  of  tilings, 
which  should  have  worn  the  face  of  an  improvement  of 
the  social  slate.  Nor  did  the  stihversion  of  republican 
forms,  prevent  his  adoption  of  this  course,  or  of  some 
other  which  would  have  secured  to  him  the  sympathy  of 
multitudes.  He  might  still  have  drawTi  some  broad  lines 
between  his  own  administration  and  that  of  other  States, 
tending  to  throw  the  old  dynasties  into  the  shade.  He 
might  have  cast  away  the  ancient  pageantry  and  forms, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  simplicity  of  his  establish- 
ments, and  exaggerated  the  relief  which  he  gave  to  his 
people,  by  saving  them  the  burdens  of  a  wasteful  and 
luxurious  court.  He  might  have  insisted  on  the  great 
benefits  that  had  accrued  to  France  from  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  laws,  which  protected  alike  all  classes 
of  men  ;  and  he  might  have  virtually  pledged  himself  to 
the  subversion  of  the  feudal  inequalities  which  still  dis- 
figure Europe.  He  might  have  insisted  on  the  favourable 
•  hanges  to  be  introduced  into  property,  by  abolishing  the 
entails  which  fettered  it,  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and 
ilie  exclusive  privileges  of  a  haughty  aristocracy.  He 
might  have  found  abuses  enough  against  which  to  array 
himself  as  a  champion.  By  hecommg  the  head  of  new 
institutions,  which  would  have  involved  the  transfer  of 
l^wer  into  new  hands,  and  would  have  o/Tered  to  the 
j^eojjlc  a  real  improvement,  he  mij^ht  everywhere  have 
summoned  to  his  standard  the  bold  and  enterprising, 
and  might  have  disarmed  the  national  prejudices  to 
which  be  fell  a  prey.  Revolution  was  still  the  true 
instrument  of  [»ower.  In  a  word,  Napoleon  lived  at 
a  ]veriod  when  he  could  only  establish  a  durable  and 
universal  control  ihrough  principles  and  institutions 
*if  some  kind  or  oihcrj  lo  which  he  would  seem  to  be 
devoted. 

It  was  impassible,  however,  for  such  a  man  as 
Nai»oleon  to  adopt,  perhaps  to  conceive,  a  system  such 
as  has  now  been  traced;  for  it  was  wholly  at  war  with 
that  egotistical,  self-relying,  self-exaggerating  principle 
which  was  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  mind.  He 
imagined  himself  able,  not  only  to  conquer  nations,  but 
lo  hold  them  together  by  the  awe  and  admiration  which 
his  own  character  would  insjiire;  and  this  bond  he  pre- 
ferred to  every  other.  An  indirect  sway,  a  control  of 
nations  by  means  of  institutions,  jirinriplcs,  or  jirejudices 
iif  which  he  was  to  be  only  the  apostle  and  defender,  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  that  vehemence  of  will,  that 
passion  for  astonishing  mankind,  and  that  fiersiiasion  of 
ins  own  invincibleness,  which  were  his  master  feelings, 
and  which  made  force  his  darling  instrument  of 
dominion.  He  chose  to  be  the  great,  palpable,  and  sole 
bond  of  his  empire;  to  have  his  image  rcflerted  from 
every  establishment;  to  be  the  centre  in  which  every  ray 
of  glory  should  meet,  and  from  which  every  impulse 
should  be  prop.igated.  In  consequence  of  this  egotism, 
be  never  dreamed  of  adapting  himself  to  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  world.  The  sword  was  his  chosen  weapon, 
and  he  used  it  without  disguise.  He  insulted  nations  as 
well  as  sovereigns.  He  did  not  attempt  to  gild  their 
chains,  or  to  fit  the  yoke  gently  to  their  necks.  The 
excess  of  his  extortions,  the  audacity  of  his  claims,  and 
the  iiLsolenl  bnguage  in  which  Europe  was  sjx>ken  of  as 
the  vassal  of  the  great  empire,  discovered  that  he  ex- 
I>cclcd  to  reign,  not  only  without  linking  himself  with  the 


interests,  prejudices,  and  national  feelings  of  men,  bul 
setting  all  at  defiance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  multitude  of  instance! 
in  which  he  sacrificed  the  only  policy  by  which  he  couh 
prevail,  to  the  persuasion  that  his  own  greatness  couh 
more  than  balance  whatever  opposition  his  violence' 
might  awaken.  In  an  age  in  which  Christianity  was 
exerting  some  power,  there  was  certainly  a  degree  of 
deference  due  to  the  moral  convi<tions  of  society.  But; 
Kapolenn  thought  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the 
moral  instincts  and  sentiments  of  our  nature.  He 
thought  himself  able  to  cover  the  most  atrocious  deeds 
by  the  splendour  of  his  name,  and  even  to  extort 
a]>plause  for  crimes  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  success.  He 
took  no  pains  to  conciliate  esteem.  In  his  own  eyes  he 
was  mightier  than  conscience;  and  thus  he  turned 
against  himself  the  power  and  resentment  of  virtue  in 
every  breast  where  that  divine  principle  yet  found  a  home. 
Through  the  same  blinding  egotism,  he  was  anxious 
to  flit  the  thrones  of  liurope  with  men  bearing  his  own 
name,  an<l  to  multiply  everywhere  images  of  himself. 
Instead  of  placing  over  conquered  countries  efficient 
men,  taken  from  themselves,  who,  by  upholding  better 
institutions,  would  carry  with  them  large  masses  of  the 
jteople,  and  who  would  still,  by  their  hostility  to  the  old 
dynasties,  link  their  fortunes  with  his  own,  he  j>laced  over 
nations  such  men  as  Jerome  and  Murat.  He  thus 
spread  a  jealousy  of  his  power,  whilst  he  rendered  it 
insecure;  for  as  none  of  the  princes  of  his  creation,  how- 
ever well  di.sposed,  were  allowed  lo  identify  themselves 
with  their  subjects,  and  to  lake  root  in  the  public  heart, 
but  were  compelled  to  act  openly  and  without  disguise 
as  satellites  and  prefects  of  the  French  Emi>eror,  ihcy 
gained  no  hold  on  their  subjects,  and  could  bring  no 
strength  to  their  master  in  his  hour  of  jjcril.  In  none  of 
his  arrangements  did  Napoleon  think  of  securing  to 
his  cause  the  altaLhinent  of  nations.  Astonishment,  a»*e, 
and  force  were  his  weapons,  and  his  own  great  name  the 
chosen  pillar  of  his  throne. 

So   far  was   Konapartc   from   magnifying    the  centrist 
and  distinctions  between  himself  and  the  old  dyr^aslies  of 
Europe,  and    from   attaching    men    to   himself   by   new 
principles  and  institutions,  that  he  had  the  great  weak- 
ness—for  so  we  view  it  -  to   revive   the    old    forms  of 
monarchy,  and  to  a])e  the  manners  of  the  old  court,  and 
thus   to   connect   himself  with    the    herd   of    legitimate 
sovercign.s.     This  was  not  only  to  rob  his  government  ot 
thai  imposing  character  which  might  have  been  gi\*en  to 
it,  and  of  that  interest  which  it  might  have  inspired  as  an 
improvement  on  former  institutions,  but  was  to  become 
competitor  in  a  race  in  which  he  could  not  but  be  di> 
Lanced.      He  could,  indeed,  pluck  crowns  from  the  heads 
of  monarchs;  but  he  could  not  by  any  means  infuse  their 
blood   into  his  veins,   associate  with  himself   the    ideas 
which  are  attached  to  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  or  give  lo 
his  court  the  grace  of  manners  which  belongs  lo  older 
establishments.     His  true  policy  was  to  throw  conteuiftt 
on  distinctions  which  he  could  not  rival ;  and,  had  he 
()OSsessed  the  [genius  and  spirit  of  the  founder  of  a  new 
era,  he  would  have  substituted  for  a  crown,  and  for  other 
long-worn  badges  of  power,  a  new  and  sinaple  style  of 
grandeur,  and  new  insignia  of  dignity,  more  consonant 
with  an  enlightened  age,  and  worthy  of  one  who  disdained 
to  be  a  vulgar  king.       liy  the  policy  which  he  adopted,  if 
it  be  worth)'  of  that  name,  he  became  a  vulgar  king,  ami 
showed  a  mind  incapable  of  answering  the   wants  and 


d.  -  lands  of  his  age.  It  is  well  known  that  the  progress 
of  intelligence  had  done  much  in  Euro]>e  to  weaken 
men's  reverence  for  pageantry  and  show.  Nobles  had 
learned  to  lay  aside  their  trappings  in  ordinary  life,  and 
lo  appear  as  gentlemen.  Even  royalty  had  begun  to 
retrench  its  pomp;  and,  in  the  face  of  alt  this  improve- 
ment, Bonaparte  stooped  from  his  height  lo  study 
rostumcs,  to  legislate  about  court  dresses  and  court 
manners,  and  to  outshine  his  brother  monarchs  in  their 
own  Hne.  He  desired  to  add  the  glory  of  master  of 
ceremonies  to  that  of  conqueror  of  nations.  In  his 
anxiety  to  belong  to  the  caste  of  kings,  he  exacted 
scrupulously  the  observance  and  etiquette  with  which 
they  are  approached.  Not  satisfied  with  this  approxima- 
tion lo  the  old  sovereigns,  witli  whom  he  had  no  common 
interest,  and  from  whom  he  could  not  have  removed 
himself  too  far,  he  sought  lo  ally  himself  by  marriage 
with  the  royal  families  in  Europe,  to  ingraft  himself  and 
his  posterity  on  an  old  im])erial  tree.  This  was  the  very 
way  to  turn  back  opinion  into  its  old  channels;  to  carry 
l>ack  Euroiie  to  its  old  prejudices ;  to  facilitate  the  resto- 
ration of  lis  old  order ;  to  preach  up  legitimacy  ;  to  crush 
cwery  hope  that  he  was  lo  work  a  beneficent  change 
among  nations.  It  may  seem  strange  that  his  egotism 
did  not  preserve  him  from  the  imitation  of  antiquated 
monarchy.  ISut  his  egotism,  though  excessive,  was  not 
lofty,  nor  was  it  seconded  by  a  genius,  rich  and  inventive, 
except  in  war. 

We  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to  the  height  of  his 
power,  and  given  our  views  of  the  policy  by  which  he 
hoi)ed  lo  make  that  power  perpetual  and  unbounded. 
His  fall  is  easily  ex]>lained.  It  had  its  origin  in  that 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-exaggeration  uf  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  [sroofs.  It  t>egan  in  Spain.  That 
<  ountr>- was  a  province  in  reality.  He  wanted  to  make  it 
one  in  name ;  to  place  over  it  a  Bonaparte ;  lo  make  it  a 
more  striking  manifestation  of  his  power.  For  this 
purpose  hu  *' kidnapped"  its  royal  family,  stirred  up  the 
unconquerafilc  spirit  of  its  i)eople,  and,  after  shedding  on 
its  ])lains  and  mountains  the  best  blood  of  France,  lost  it 
fur  ever.  Next  came  his  expedition  against  Russia,  an 
cx[>edilion  against  which  his  wisest  counsellors  remon- 
strated, but  which  had  ever)' recommendation  to  a  man 
who  regarded  himself  as  an  exception  to  his  race,  and 
able  to  triumph  over  the  laws  of  nature.  So  insane  were 
his  self-confidence  and  impatience  of  opposition,  that  he 
drove  by  his  outrages  Sweden,  the  old  ally  of  France, 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  at  the  very  moment  ihnt  he  was 
about  to  ihrow  himself  into  the  heart  of  that  mighty 
empire.  On  !us  Russian  campaign  we  have  no  desire  to 
enlarge.  Of  all  the  mournful  pages  of  history,  none  are 
more  sad  than  that  which  records  the  retreat  of  the 
Trench  army  from  Moscow.  We  remember  that,  when 
the  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  discomfiture  in  Russia  first 
reached  this  countr)',  we  were  among  those  who  exulted 
in  it,  thinking  only  of  the  results.  Hut  when  subsequent 
and  minuter  accounts  brougln  distinctly  before  our  eyes 
that  uncfiualled  army  of  France,  broken,  famished, 
slaughtered,  seeking  shelter  under  snowdrifts,  and  perish- 
ing by  intense  cold,  we  looked  back  on  our  joy  with 
almost  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  expiated  by  a 
sincere  grief  our  insensibility  to  the  suflTerings  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  We  understand  that  many  interesting 
notices  of  Na[>oIeon,  as  he  appeared  in  this  disastrous 
cami)aign,  are  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Segur,  a 
hook  from  which  we  have  been  repelled  by  the  sorrows 


and   miseries   which   it   details,     We  can  conceive  I    v 

subjects  more  worthy  of  Shakspeare  than  the  mind  of 
Napoleon,  at  the  moment  when  his  fate  was  sealed;  when 
the  tide  of  his  victories  was  suddenly  stopped  and  rolled 
backwards  ;  when  his  dreams  of  invincibleness  were 
broken  as  by  a  peal  of  thunder ;  when  the  word  which 
had  awed  nations  died  away  on  the  bleak  waste,  a  ]>owL-r- 
less  sound;  and  when  he,  whose  spirit  Europe  could  not 
bound,  fied  in  fear  from  a  captive's  doom.  'I'hc  shock 
must  have  been  tremendous  to  a  mind  so  imperious, 
scornful,  and  unschooled  to  humiliation.  The  intense 
agony  of  that  moment,  when  he  gave  the  unusual  orders, 
to  retreat;  the  de.solatene.ss  of  his  soul,  when  he  saw  his 
brave  soldiers  and  his  chosen  guards  sinking  in  the  snows, 
and  perishing  in  crowds  around  him;  his  unwillingness  to 
receive  the  details  of  his  losses,  lest  self-possession  should 
fail  him  ;  the  levity  and  badinage  of  his  interview  with 
the  Abh6  dc  Pradt  at  Warsaw,  discovering  a  mind  labour 
ing  to  throw  off  an  insupportable  weight,  wrestling  with 
itself,  struggling  against  misery;  and,  though  last  not 
least,  his  unconquerable  purj^osc,  still  clinging  to  lost 
empire  as  the  only  good  of  life;  these  workings  of  such 
a  spirit  would  have  furnished  to  the  great  dramatist  a 
theme  worthy  of  his  transcendent  powers. 

By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
the  empire  of  the  world  was  eOectually  placed  beyond  the 
grasp  of  Nai>oleon.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  ebbed 
never  to  return.  The  spell  which  had  bound  the  nations 
was  dissolved.  He  was  no  longer  the  Invincible.  The 
weight  of  military  power,  which  had  kept  down  the  spirit 
of  nations,  was  removed,  and  their  long  smothered  sense 
of  wrong  and  insult  broke  forth  like  the  fires  of  a  volcano. 
Bonaparte  might  still,  perhajis,  have  secured  the  throne 
of  France  ;  but  that  of  Europe  was  gone.  Thi.s,  however, 
he  did  not,  could  not,  would  not  understand.  He  had 
connected  with  himself  too  obstinalely  the  character  of 
the  world's  master  to  be  able  lo  relinquish  it.  Amidst 
ihc  dark  omens  which  gathered  round  him  he  still  saw, 
in  his  past  wonderful  escapes,  and  his  own  exaggerated 
energies,  the  means  of  rebuilding  his  fallen  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  thought  of  abandoning  his  pretensions  does 
not  seem  to  have  crossed  his  mind,  and  his  irreparable 
defeat  was  only  a  sunmions  lo  new  exertion.  We  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  Na]joleon,  if  he  could  have  understood 
fully  his  condition,  would  have  adopted  a  different  course. 
Though  despairing,  he  would  probably  have  raised  new 
armies,  and  fought  lo  the  last.  To  a  mind  which  has 
placed  its  whole  happiness  in  having  no  equal,  the  thought 
of  descending  to  the  lc\'el  even  of  kings  is  intolerable. 
Napoleon's  mind  had  been  stretched  by  such  ideas  of 
universal  empire  that  France,  though  reaching  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  narrow  to  him.  He  could 
not  be  shut  up  in  it  Accordingly,  as  his  fortunes 
darkened,  we  see  no  signs  of  relenting.  He  could  not 
wear,  he  said,  a  "  tarnished  crown  ; "  that  is,  a  crown  no 
brighter  than  those  of  Austria  and  Ru.ssia.  He  continued 
to  use  a  master's  tone.  He  showed  no  change  but  such 
as  opposition  works  in  the  obstinate  ;  he  lost  his  temper 
and  grew  sour.  He  heaped  reproaches  on  his  marshals 
and  the  Icgishtive  body.  He  insulted  Melternich,  the 
statesman  on  whom,  above  all  others,  his  fate  depended. 
He  irritated  Murat  by  sarcasms,  which  rankled  within 
him,  and  accelerated,  if  they  did  not  determine,  his  deser- 
tion of  his  master.  It  is  a  striking cvjvxv^VLc^<.^<cioc'i^soo>=^-^x 
that  Ihe  ver>'  vehemence  and  steTxvwt-E."^VXN>&.>*i^.:^^=^ 
had  borne  him  onward  to  dorTvi.xvvcic»^'N=«*  ^«*^ 
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the  rejection  of  tcrros  which  might  have  left  liim  a  formid- 
able power,  and  thus  made  his  ruin  entire.  Refusing  to 
take  counsel  of  events,  he  persevered  in  fighting  with  a 
stubbornness  which  reminds  us  of  a  spoiled  child,  who 
sullenly  grasps  what  he  knows  he  must  relinquish,  stniggles 
without  hope,  and  does  not  give  over  resistance  until  his 
little  fingers  are  one  by  one  unclenched  from  the  object 
on  which  he  has  set  his  heart  Thus  fell  Napoleon.  We 
shall  follow  his  history  no  further.  His  retreat  to  Elba, 
his  imiption  into  France,  his  signal  overthrow,  and  his 
banishment  to  St.  Helena,  though  they  add  to  the  romance 
of  his  history,  throw  no  new  light  on  his  character,  and 
would,  of  course,  contribute  nothing  to  our  present  object. 
There  are,  indeed,  incidents  in  this  portion  of  his  life 
which  are  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  firmness  and 
conscious  superiority  which  belonged  to  him.  But  a  man 
into  whose  character  so  much  impulse  and  so  little 
principle  entered,  must  not  be  expected  to  preserve  un- 
blemished, in  such  hard  reverses,  the  dignity  and  self- 
respect  of  an  emperor  and  a  hero. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  our  views  of  the 
Conqueror,  of  the  First  Consul,  and  of  the  Emperor, 
have  been  given  plainly  and  freely.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  so  important  and  interesting  that  we  have  thought 
it  worth  our  while,  though  at  the  hazard  of  some  repeti- 
tion, to  bring  together,  in  a  narrower  compass,  what  seem 
to  us  the  great  leading  features  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

His  intellect  was  distinguished  by  rapidity  of  thought. 
He  understood  by  a  glance  what  most  men,  and  su]>erior 
men,  could  learn  only  by  study.  He  darted  to  a  conclusion 
rather  by  intuition  than  reasoning.  In  war,  which  was 
the  only  subject  of  which  he  was  master,  he  seized  in  an 
instant  on  the  great  pKiints  of  his  own  and  his  enemy's 
{x)silions  ;  and  combined  at  once  the  movements  by  which 
an  overpowering  force  might  be  thrown  with  unexi>ected 
fury  on  a  vulnerable  part  of  the  hostile  line,  and  the  fate 
of  an  army  be  decided  in  a  day.  He  understood  war  ns 
a  science  ;  but  his  mind  was  loo  bold,  rapid,  and  irrepres- 
sible to  be  enslaved  by  the  technics  of  his  profession.  He 
found  the  old  armies  fighting  by  rule,  and  he  discovered 
the  true  characteristic  of  genius,  which  without  despising 
rules,  knows  when  and  how  to  break  them.  He  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  immense  moral  power  which  is 
gained  by  originality  and  rapidity  of  operation.  He 
astonished  and  paralysed  his  enemies  by  his  unforeseen 
and  impetuous  assaults,  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
storm  of  battle  burst  upon  them  ;  and,  whilst  giving  to  his 
soldiers  the  advantages  of  modem  discipline,  breathed 
into  them,  by  his  quick  and  decisive  movements,  the 
enthusiasm  of  ruder  ages.  This  power  of  disheartening 
the  foe,  and  of  spreading  through  his  own  ranks  a  confi- 
dence, and  exhilarating  courage,  which  made  war  a 
pastime,  and  seemed  to  make  victory  sure,  distinguished 
Napoleon  in  an  age  of  uncommon  military  talent,  and 
M-as  one  main  instrument  of  his  future  power. 

The  wonderful  eflTects  of  that  rapidit>*  of  thought  by 
which  Bonai>artc  was  marked,  the  signal  success  of  his 
new  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  almost  incredible  speed 
with  which  his  fame  was  spread  through  the  nations,  had 
no  small  agency  in  fixing  his  character  and  determining 
for  a  period  the  fate  of  empires.  These  stirring  influences 
infused  a  new  consciousness  of  his  own  might.  They 
gave  intensity  and  audacity  to  his  ambition;  gave  form 
and  substance  to  his  indefinite  visions  of  glory,  and  raised 
hi»  fiery  hopes  to  empire.  The  burst  of  admiration  which 


his  early  career  called  forth  must  in  particular  have  h.v 
an  influence  in  imi>iirting  to  his  ambition  that  modifica- 
tion by  which  it  was  characterised,  and  which  contributed 
alike  to  its  success  and  to  its  fall.  He  began  with 
astonishing  the  world,  with  producing  a  sudden  and 
universal  s^nsation^  such  as  modem  times  had  not  wit- 
nessed. To  astonish^  as  well  as  to  sway  by  his  energies, 
became  the  great  aim  of  his  life.  Henceforth,  to  rule  was: 
not  enough  for  Bonaparte.  He  wanted  to  amaze,  tO' 
dayzle,  to  overpower  men*s  souls,  by  striking,  bold,  magni- 
ficent, and  unanticipated  results.  To  govern  ever  so 
absolutely  would  not  have  satisfied  him,  if  he  must  have 
govemed  silently.  He  wanted  to  reign  through  wonder 
and  awe,  by  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  his  name,  by  dis- 
pla>*s  of  power  which  would  rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and 
make  him  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Power  was  his 
supreme  object,  but  a  power  which  should  be  gazed  ai  as 
well  as  felt,  which  should  strike  men  as  a  prodigy,  which 
should  shake  old  thrones  as  an  earthquake,  and,  by  the 
suddenness  of  its  new  creations,  should  awaken  some* 
thing  of  the  submissive  wonder  which  miraculous  agency 
ins])ires. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  distinction^  or  cha- 
racteristic modification  of  his  love  of  fame.  It  was  a 
diseased  passion  for  a  kind  of  admiration,  which  from  ihc 
principles  of  our  nature  cannot  be  enduring,  and  which 
demands  for  its  support  perpetual  and  more  stimulating 
novelty.  Mere  esteem  he  would  have  scorned.  Calm 
admiration,  though  universal  and  enduring,  would  have 
been  insipid.  He  wanted  to  electrify  and  overwhelm. 
He  lived  for  eflfect  The  world  was  his  theatre,  and  he 
cared  little  what  part  he  played  if  he  might  walk  the  sole 
hero  on  the  stage,  and  call  forth  bursts  of  applause  which 
would  silence  all  other  fame.  In  war,  the  triumphs  which 
he  coveted  were  those  in  which  he  seemed  to  sweep  away 
his  foes  like  a  whirlwind  ;  and  the  immense  and  unparaU 
leled  sacrifices  of  his  own  soldiers,  in  the  rapid  marches 
and  daring  assaults  to  which  he  owed  his  victories,  in  no 
degree  diminished  their  worth  to  the  victor.  In  ficace, 
he  delighted  to  hurrj*  through  his  dominions;  to  multiply 
himself  by  his  rapid  movements ;  to  gather  at  a  glance 
the  capacities  of  improvement  which  every  importAnt 
]>lace  possessed;  to  suggest  plans  which  would  startle  by 
their  originality  and  vastness;  to  project  in  an  instant 
works  which  a  life  could  not  accomplish,  and  to  learej 
behind  the  impression  of  a  sui^erhuman  energy. 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  be  imperfect  indeed, 
we  did  not  add,  that  he  was  characterised  by  nothing 
more  strongly  than  by  the  spirit  of  sif/ exaf^tratum^ 
The  singular  energy  of  his  intellect  and  will,  through 
which  he  had  mastered  so  many  rivals  and  foes,  and 
overcome  what  seemed  insuperable  obstacles,  inspired  a  i 
consciousness  of  being  something  more  than  man.  His 
strong  original  tendencies  to  pride  and  self-exaltation,  fed 
and  pampered  by  strange  success  and  unbounded  aj*- 
plau.se,  swelled  into  almost  an  insane  conviction  of  super- 
human greatness.  In  his  own  view,  he  stood  apart  from 
other  men.  He  was  not  to  be  niea.sured  by  the  '^i.Tntlnn! 
of  humanity.  He  was  not  to  be  retarded  by  c' 
to  which  all  others  yielded.  He  was  not  to  be  s.,.,j^.  .^.. 
to  laws  and  obligations  which  all  others  were  expected  \o 
obey.  Nature  and  the  human  will  were  to  bend  to  his 
power.  He  was  the  child  and  favourite  of  forttinc,  and, 
if  not  the  lord,  the  chief  object  of  destiny.  His  bistort 
shows  a  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  unrivalled  in  enlightcnnl 
ages,  and  which  reminds  us  of  nn  Oriental  king  to  whom 
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incense  had  been  burnt  from  his  birth  as  to  a  deity.  This 
was  the  chief  source  of  his  crimes.  Wo.  wanted  the  senti- 
ment of  a  common  nature  with  his  fellow-beings.  lie 
had  no  sj"m[)athies  with  his  race.  That  feeling  of  brother 
hood,  which  is  developed  in  truly  great  souls  with  peculiar 
energy,  and  through  which  they  give  ujj  themselves 
willing  victims,  joyful  sacrifices,  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  His  heart,  amidst  its 
wild  beatings,  never  had  a  throb  of  disinterested  love. 
The  ties  which  bind  man  to  man  he  broke  asunder.  The 
proper  happiness  of  a  man,  ^vhich  consists  in  the  victory 
of  moral  energy  and  social  affection  over  the  selfish 
passions,  he  cast  away  for  the  lonely  joy  of  a  despot. 
\\'ith  powers  which  might  have  made  him  a  glorious 
representative  and  minister  of  the  beneficent  Divinity, 
and  with  natural  sensibilities  which  might  have  been 
exalted  into  sublime  virtues,  he  chose  to  separate  himself 
from  his  kind,  to  forego  their  love,  esteem,  and  gratitude, 
that  he  might  become  their  gaze,  their  fear,  their  wonder, 
and,  for  this  selfisli,  solitary  good,  [xixted  with  peace  and 
imperishable  renown. 

I'his  insolent  exaltation  of  himself  above  the  race  to 
which  he  belonged  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  His  first  success  in  Italy  gave  him  the  tone  of  a 
master,  and  he  never  laid  It  aside  to  his  la.st  hour.  One 
ran  hnrdly  help  being  struck  with  the  natural  manner 
with  which  he  arrogates  supremacy  in  his  conversation 
and  proclamations.  We  never  feel  as  if  he  were  putting 
on  a  lordly  air.  In  his  proudest  claims  he  speaks  from 
his  own  mind.and  in  native  language.  His  style  is  swollen, 
but  never  strained,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  playing  a 
[lart  above  his  real  claims.  Even  when  he  was  foolish  and 
impious  enough  to  arrogate  miraculous  powers  and  a 
mission  from  Clod,  his  language  showed  that  he  thought 
there  was  something  in  his  character  and  exploits  to  give 
a  colour  to  his  blasphemous  pretensions.  The  empire  of 
the  world  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  a  measure  his  due,  for 
nothing  short  of  it  corresponded  with  hisr  conceptions  of 
himself;  and  he  did  not  use  mere  verbiage,  but  spoke  a 
language  to  which  he  gave  some  credit,  when  he  called 
his  successive  conquests  "  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny." 

This  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  wrought  its  own  misery, 
and  drew  down  u^jon  htm  terrible  ftunishments  ;  and  this 
it  did  by  vitiating  and  ])cn'erting  his  high  powers.  First, 
it  diseased  his  fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the  ascen- 
dency over  judgment,  turned  the  inventiveness  and  fruit- 
fulness  of  his  mind  into  rash,  ini[)atient,  restless  energies, 
and  thus  precipitated  him  into  projects  which,  as  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsellnrs  pronounced,  were  fraught  with 
ruin.  To  a  man  whose  vanity  took  him  out  of  the  rank 
of  human  beings,  no  foundation  for  reasoning  wxs  left. 
All  things  seemed  jjossible.  His  genius  and  his  fortune 
were  not  to  be  bounded  by  the  barriers  which  experience 
had  assigned  to  human  powers.  Ordinary  rules  did  not 
apply  to  him.  He  even  found  excitement  and  motives 
in  obstacles  before  which  other  men  would  have  wavered; 
for  these  wouJd  enhance  the  glory  of  triumph,  and  give  a 
new  thrill  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Accordingly 
he  again  and  again  plunged  into  the  depths  of  an  enemy's 
country,  and  staked  his  whole  fortune  and  power  on  a 
single  battle.  To  be  rash  was  indeed  the  necessar>' result 
of  his  self-exalting  and  self-relying  spirit ;  for  to  dare 
what  no  other  man  would  dare,  to  accomplish  what  no 
other  man  would  attempt,  was  the  very  way  to  display 
himself  as  a  superior  being  in  his  own  and  others'  eyes, 
^To  be  impatient   and  restless  was  another  nee 


issue  of  tlic  attributes  we  have  described.  The  calmness 
of  wisdom  was  denied  him.  He,  who  was  next  to  omni- 
potent in  his  o^vn  eyes,  and  who  delighted  lo  strike  and 
astonish  by  sudden  and  conspicuous  operation.s,  could  not 
brook  delay  or  wait  for  the  slow  operations  of  time.  A 
work,  which  was  to  be  gradually  matured  by  the  joint 
agency  of  various  c^iuses,  could  not  suit  a  man  who  wanted 
to  be  felt  as  the  great,  perhaps  only  cause  ;  who  wished 
to  stamp  his  own  agency  in  the  most  glaring  characters 
on  whatever  he  performed  ;  and  who  hoped  to  rival,  by  a 
sudden  energ)-,  the  steady  and  progressive  works  of 
nature.  Hence  so  many  of  his  projects  were  never  com- 
pleted, or  only  announced.  They  swelled,  however,  the  tide 
of  flatter)*,  which  ascribed  to  him  the  completion  of  what 
was  not  yet  begun,  whilst  his  restless  spiritj  rushing  to  new 
enterprises,  forgot  its  pledges,  and  left  the  promised  prodi- 
gies of  his  creative  genius  to  exist  only  in  the  records  of 
adulation.— Thus  the  rapid  and  inventive  intellect  of 
Bonaparte  was  depraved,  and  failed  to  achieve  a  growing 
and  durable  greatness.  It  reared,  indeed,  a  vast  and  im- 
posing stnicture,  hut  di.sproportioned,  disjointed,  without 
strength,  without  foundations.  One  strong  blast  was 
enough  to  shake  and  shatter  it,  nor  could  his  genius  u})- 
hold  it  Hap]»y  would  it  have  been  for  his  fame  had  he 
been  buried  in  its  ruins  ! 

One  of  the  striking  properties  of  Bonaparte's  character 
was  decision,  and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  per- 
verted, by  the  .spirit  of  self-exaggeration,  into  nn  inflexible 
stubbornness,  which  counsel  could  not  enlighten,  nor  cir- 
cumstances bend.  Having  taken  the  first  stqj,  he  pressed 
onward  His  purpose  he  wished  others  to  regard  as  a 
law  of  nature,  or  a  decree  of  destiny.  It  must  be  accom- 
plished. Resistance  but  strengthened  it  ;  and  so  often 
had  resistance  been  overborne,  that  he  felt  as  if  his  uncon- 
querable will,  joined  to  his  matchless  intellect,  could  van 
quish  all  things.  On  such  a  mind  the  warnings  of  human 
wisdom  and  of  Providence  were  spent  in  vain  ;  and  the 
Man  of  Destiny  lived  to  teach  others,  if  not  himself,  the 
weakness  and  folly  of  that  all  defying  decision  which  arrays 
the  puqDoses  of  a  mortal  with  the  immutablencss  of  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High. 

A  siill  more  fatal  influence  of  the  spirit  of  self-cxaggcru 
tion  which  characterised  Bonaparte  remains  to  be  named. 
It  depraved  to  an  extraordinary  degree  his  moral  sense. 
It  did  not  obliterate  altogether  the  ideas  of  duly,  but,  by 
a  singular  perversion,  it  impelled  him  lo  apply  them  ex- 
clusively to  others.  It  never  seemed  to  enter  his  thought 
that  he  was  subject  to  the  great  obligations  of  morality 
which  all  others  are  called  to  res])ect.  He  was  an  exempted 
being.  Whatever  stood  in  his  way  to  empire  he  was 
privileged  to  remove.  Treaties  only  bound  his  enemies. 
No  nation  had  rights  but  his  own  France.  He  claimed  a 
monopoly  in  perfidy  and  violence.  He  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  when  human  life  obstructed  his  |>rogre.ss,  it  was 
a  lawful  prey,  and  murder  and  assassination  occasioned  as 
little  compuncrion  as  war.  The  most  luminous  exposition 
of  his  moral  code  was  given  in  his  counsels  to  the  King 
of  Holland:  "Never  forget  that,  in  the  situauon  to  which 
my  political  system  and  the  interests  of  my  empire  have 
called  you,  your  first  duty  is  towards  ME,  your  second 
towards  F>ance.  All  your  other  duties,  e\'en  those 
towards  the  people  whom  1  have  called  you  to  govern, 
rank  after  these."  To  his  own  mind  Vs.  -^-ift.*4!!>»^  >!r*?A^^ 
and  centre  of  duty.  He  was  too  v^«^"^^  '^I'^'^SS^ 
to  be  touched  by  that  vulgar  stain  ^^-'"'^  \\^^^x*s  Vkss«s»2^ 
ceased    lo    \>vi    sv^Ocv   ^^^Vw    ^«i'«V*^'*"^^ 
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throne,  who  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  who  made 
himself  felt  through  powerful  and  civilised  nations,  wlio 
sent  the  terror  of  his  name  across  seas  and  oceans^  whose 
will  was  pronounced  and  feared  as  destiny,  wliose  dona- 
tives were  crowns,  whose  antechamber  was  thronged  by 
submissive  princes,  who  broke  down  the  awful  barrier  of 
the  Alps  and  made  ihem  a  highway,  and  whose  fame  was 
spread  beyond  the  bound:irics  of  civilisation  to  the  steppes 
of  the  Cossack,  and  the  deserts  of  the  Arab ;  a  man  who 
has  left  this  record  of  himself  in  history,  has  taken  out  of 
our  hands  the  question  whether  he  shall  be  called  great. 
All  must  concede  to  him  a  sublime  power  of  action,  an 
energy  equal  to  great  effects. 

We  are  not  disposed,  liowever,  to  consider  him  as  pre- 
eminent even  in  this  order  of  greatness.  War  was  his 
chief  .sphere.  He  gained  his  ascendency  in  Europe  by 
the  sword.  But  war  is  not  the  field  for  the  highest  active 
talent,  and  Napoleon,  we  suspect,  was  conscious  of  this 
truth.  The  glory  of  being  the  greatest  general  of  his  age 
would  not  have  satisfied  him.  He  would  have  scorned 
to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Marlborough  or  Turenne. 
It  was  as  the  founder  of  an  empire,  which  threatened  for 
a  time  to  comprehend  the  world,  and  which  demanded 
other  talents  besides  that  of  war,  that  he  challenged  un- 
rivalled fame.  And  here  we  question  his  claim.  Here 
we  cannot  award  him  supremacy.  The  project  of  uni- 
versal empire,  however  imj>osing,  was  not  original.  The 
revolutionary  governments  of  France  had  adopted  it 
before;  nor  can  we  consider  it  as  a  sure  indicntjon  of 
greatnessj  when  we  remember  that  the  weak  and  vain 
mind  of  I.ouis  the  Kourteenih  was  large  enough  lo  cherish 
it.  The  question  is,  Did  Napoleon  bring  lo  this  design 
the  ca[)acity  of  advancing  it  by  bold  and  original  concep- 
tions, adapted  lo  an  age  of  civilisation^  and  of  singular 
intellectual  and  moral  excitement  ?  Did  he  discover  new 
foundations  of  power  ?  Did  he  frame  new  bonds  of 
union  for  subjugated  nations  ?  Did  he  discover  or  ori- 
ginate some  common  mterests  by  whii:h  his  empire  might 
be  held  together?  Did  he  breathe  a  spirit  which  could 
supplant  the  old  national  attachments,  or  did  he  invent 
any  substitutes  for  those  vulgar  instruments  of  force  and 
corruption  which  any  and  every  usurper  would  have  used  ? 
Never  in  the  records  of  time  did  the  world  furnish  such 
materials  to  work  with,  such  means  of  modelling  nations 
afresh,  of  building  up  a  new  ix)wer,  of  introducing  a  new 
era,  as  did  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Never  was  the  human  mind  so  capable  of  new 
impulses.  And  did  Nai>oleon  prove  himself  equal  to  the 
condition  of  the  world  ?  Do  we  detect  one  original  con- 
ception in  his  means  of  universal  empire  ?  Did  he  seize 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age,  that  powerful  principle, 
more  efficient  than  arms  or  policy,  and  bend  it  to  his 
purpose?  What  did  he  do  but  follow  the  beaten  track — 
but  apply  force  and  fraud  in  their  very  coarsest  forms  ? 
Napoleon  showed  a  vulgar  mind,  when  he  assumed  self- 
interest  as  the  sole  spring  of  human  action.  With  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  bribes  in  the  other,  he  imagined 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  human  mind  The  strength 
of  moral,  national,  and  domestic  feeling  he  could  not 
comprehend  The  finest  and,  after  all,  the  most  powerful 
elements  in  human  nature  hardly  entered  into  his  con- 
ceptions of  it ;  and  how,  then,  could  he  have  established 
a  durable  power  over  the  human  race  ?  We  want  little 
more  lo  show  his  want  of  originality  and  comprehensive- 
ness, as  the  founder  of  an  empire,  than  the  simple 
fact  that  he  chose  as  his  chief  counsellors  Talle)Tand  nnd 
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Fouche,  names  which  speak  for  themselves.  We  ma\ 
judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  master  spirit  from  the  minds- 
which  he  found  most  congenial  with  his  own.  In  war 
Bonaparte  was  great,  for  he  was  bold,  original,  ancP 
creative.  Beyond  the  camp  he  indeed  showed  talenv 
but  not  superior  to  that  of  other  eminent  men. 

There  have  been  two  circumstances  which  have  done- 
much  to  disarm  or  weaken  the  strong  moral  reprobation 
with  which  Bonaparte  ought  to  have  been  regarded,  and 
which  wc  deem  worthy  of  notice.  We  refer  to  the 
wrongs  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  at  St. 
Helena,  and  to  the  unworthy  use  which  the  Allie(!i 
Powers  have  made  of  their  triumph  over  Napoleon. 
First,  his  supposed  wrongs  at  St.  Helena  have  excited  .t- 
sympathy  in  his  behalf  which  has  thrown  a  veil  over  hit^ 
crimes,  NVe  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  an  unwar 
rantable,  because  unnecessary,  severity  was  exercised  over 
Bonaparte.  We  think  it  not  very  creditable  to  tht- 
British  Government  that  it  tortured  a  sensitive  captive  by 
refusing  him  a  title  which  he  had  long  worn.  Wc  think, 
that  not  only  religion  and  humanity,  but  self-respect., 
forbids  us  to  inflict  a  single  useless  pang  on  a  fallen  foe. 
But  we  should  be  weak  indeed  if  the  moral  judgments 
and  feelings  with  which  Najwleon's  career  ought  to  be 
viewed,  should  give  place  to  sympathy  with  the  suffcrings- 
by  which  it  was  closed  With  regard  to  the  scruples, 
which  not  a  lew  have  expressed,  as  to  the  right  of  banish 
ing  him  to  St.  Helena,  we  can  only  say  that  our  con 
sciences  are  not  yet  refined  lo  such  exquisite  delicacy  as- 
to  be  at  all  sensitive  on  this  particular.  We  admire  nothing 
more  m  Bonaparte  than  the  effrontery  with  which  he 
claimed  protection  from  the  laws  of  nations.  That  :\ 
man,  who  bad  set  these  laws  at  open  defiance,  should  fly 
to  them  for  shelter  \  that  the  oppressor  of  the  worl<^ 
should  claim  its  sympathy  as  an  oppressed  man,  and  that 
his  claim  should  find  advocates ;  these  things  arc  lobe 
set  down  among  the  extraordinary  events  of  this  extraor- 
dinary age.  Truly  the  human  race  is  in  a  pitiable  stale. 
It  may  be  trampled  on,  spoiled,  loaded  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  made  the  prey  of  rapacity,  insolence,  and  the- 
sword  ;  but  it  must  not  touch  a  hair,  or  disturb  the 
pillow  of  one  of  its  oppressors,  unless  it  can  find  chapter 
and  verse  in  the  code  of  national  law,  lo  authorise  il^» 
rudeness  towards  the  privileged  offender.  For  ourselves. 
we  should  rejoice  to  see  every  tyrant,  whether  a  usurixr 
or  hereditary  prince,  fastened  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
ocean.  Whoever  gives  clear,  undoubted  proof  that  he 
is  prepared  and  sternly  resolved  to  make  the  earth  a 
slaughterhouse,  and  to  crush  every  will  adverse  to  hls- 
own,  ought  to  be  caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  to  ref|uirtr 
manVind  lo  proceed  against  him  according  to  wriiier> 
laws  and  precedents,  as  if  he  were  a  private  citizen  in  » 
quiet  court  of  justice,  is  just  as  rational  as  to  require  » 
man,  in  imminent  peril  from  an  assassin,  to  wail  an<t 
prosecute  his  murderer  according  to  the  most  protracted 
'  forms  of  law.  There  are  great  solemn  rights  of  nature, 
which  precede  laws,  and  on  which  law  is  founded.  There- 
are  great  exigencies  in  human  afairs,  which  speak  for 
themselves  and  need  no  precedent  to  teach  the  right 
path.  There  arc  awful  periods  in  the  history  of  our  race^ 
which  do  not  belong  lo  its  ordinary  state,  and  which  arc 
not  to  be  governed  and  judged  by  ordinary  rules.  Such* 
a  period  was  that  when  Bonaparte,  by  itv(t^sL^.sj^'^*^^^*^'<:^s:^<=* 
engagements,  had  thrown  himself  i^k^-o^^.•M^*^^.•«^^  ^^f^*- 
vulsed  all  Europe;  and  they  who  co^^^^^^^^'*'**!^..  ^ 
ordinar)"  cv^tvVa  cA.\v\s\«\'^.»  '&w^  ^*i 
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urdinary  foe  to  the  peace  and  independence  of  nations, 
liave  certainly  very  different  intellects  from  our  own. 

Wc  confess,  too,  that  we  are  not  only  unahle  to  see 
ilic  wrong  done  to  Napoleon  in  sending  him  to  St  Helena, 
hut  that  we  cannot  muster  uj)  much  sympathy  for  the 
inconveniences  and  privations  which  he  endured  there. 
Our  5ym|)athies  in  this  particular  are  wayward  and  un- 
tractable.  When  we  would  carry  them  to  that  solitary 
island,  and  fasten  them  on  the  illustrious  Anctim  of  British 
( ruelty,  they  will  not  tarry  there,  but  take  their  flight 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Jaffa,  and  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  platform  where  the  l>uke  d'Enghien  was  shot,  to 
the  prison  of  Toussaint,  and  to  fields  of  battle  where 
thousands  at  his  bidding  lay  weltering  in  blood  When 
wc  strive  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  sufferings  of  the 
injured  hero,  other  and  more  terrible  sufferings,  of  which 
he  was  the  cause,  rush  upon  us  ;  and  his  complaints, 
however  loud  and  angry,  are  drowned  by  groans  and 
execrations,  which  fill  our  ears  from  every-  region  which 
he  traversed.  We  have  no  tears  to  s|)are  for  fallen  great- 
ness, when  that  greatness  was  founded  in  crime,  and 
reared  by  force  and  perfidy.  We  reserve  them  for  those 
on  whose  ruin  it  rose.  We  keep  our  sympathies  for 
our  race,  for  human  nature  in  its  humbler  forms,  for 
the  impoverished  peasant,  the  widowed  mother,  the 
violated  virgin  ;  and  arc  even  i)erverse  enough  to  rejoice 
that  the  ocean  has  a  prison-house  where  the  author 
t)f  those  miseries  may  be  safely  lodged.  JJonaparte's 
history  is  to  us  loo  solemn,  the  wrongs  for  which  humanity 
and  freedom  arraign  him  are  loo  flagrant,  to  allow  us  to 
play  the  part  of  sentimentalists  around  his  grave  at  St. 
Helena.  We  leave  this  to  the  more  refined  age  in  which 
we  live  ;  and  we  do  so  in  the  hope  than  an  age  is  coming 
of  less  tender  mould,  hut  of  loftier,  sterner  feeling,  and 
of  deeper  sympathy  with  the  whole  human  race.  Should 
our  humble  page  then  live,  we  trust,  with  an  undoubling 
faith,  that  the  uncompromising  indignation  with  which 
wo  plead  tlie  cause  of  our  oppressed  and  insulted  nature 
will  not  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  vindictivencss  and 
hardness  of  hearL 

We  obsen'ed,  that  the  moral  indignation  of  many 
towards  Bonaparte  had  been  impaired  or  turned  away, 
not  only  by  his  supposed  wrongs,  but  by  the  unworthy 
use  which  his  conquerors  made  of  their  triumph.  >Ve 
are  told  that,  bad  as  was  his  debi>otism,  the  Holy  Alliance 
is  a  worse  one  ;  and  that  Napoleon  was  less  a  scourge 
than  the  present  coalition  of  the  continental  monarchs, 
framed  for  the  systematic  suppression  of  freedom.  By 
buch  reasoning  his  crimes  are  cloaked,  and  his  fall  is  nmde 
n  theme  of  lamentation.  It  is  not  one  of  the  smallest 
errors  and  sins  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  that  they  have 
contrived,  by  their  base  policy,  to  turn  the  resentments 
and  moral  displeasure  of  men  from  the  usurper  upon 
I'lemselve?.  For  these  sovereigns  we  have  no  defence  to 
offer.  We  yield  to  none  in  detestation  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  profanely  so  called.  To  us  its  doctrines  are  as 
false  and  |>estilent  as  any  broached  by  Jacobinism.  I'he 
Allied  Monarchs  are  adding  to  the  other  wrongs  of  despots 
that  of  flagrant  ingratitude  ;  of  ingratitude  to  the  generous 
and  brave  nations  to  whom  they  owe  their  thrones,  whose 
»piril  of  independence  and  patriotism,  and  whose  hatred 
of  the  oppressor,  contributed  more  than  standing  armies 
to  raise  up  the  fallen,  and  to  strengthen  the  falUng  mon- 
nrehies  of  Kuto]>c.  Be  it  never  forgotten  in  the  records 
of  deaiiotixni,  let  history  record  it  on  her  most  durable 
t.iblcl,  that  the  first  use  made  by  the  principal  continental 
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sovereigns  of  their  regamed  or  confirmed  power,  was 
conspire  against  the  hopes  and  rights  of  the  nations 
whom  they  had  been  saved  ;  to  combine  tlie  milit 
power  of  Europe  against  free  institutions,  against  the 
press,  against  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  glorious  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
against  the  right  of  the  people  to  exert  an  influence  on 
the  Covernments  by  which  their  dearest  interests  were  to 
be  controlled  Never  be  it  forgotten  that  such  was  the 
honour  of  sovereigns,  such  their  requital  for  the  blood 
which  had  been  shed  freely  in  their  defence.  Freedoi 
and  humanity  send  up  a  solemn  and  prevailing 
against  them  to  that  tribunal  where  kings  and  suhje 
are  soon  to  stand  as  equals. 

But  still  we  should  l>c  strangely  blind  if  we  were  not  to 
feel  that  tlie  fall  of  Nai)oleon  was  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
Who  can  look,  for  example,  at  France,  and  not  see  there 
a  degree  of  freedom  which  could  never  have  grown  up 
under  the  terrible  frown  of  the  usurper?     True,  Bona- 
jiarte's  life,  though  it  seemed   a  charmed  one,  must 
length  have  ended  ;  and  we  are  told  that  then  his  emp; 
would  have  been  broken,  and  that  the  general  crash. 
some  inexplicable  process,  would  have  given  birth  to 
more  extensive  and  durable  liberty'  that  can  now  be  ho 
But  such  antici])ations  seem  to  us  to  be  built  on  astnuij 
inattention  to  the  nature  and  inevitable  consequences 
Napoleon's  power.     It  was  wholly  a  military  power. 
was  literally  turning  Europe  into  a  camp,  and  drawing 
best  talent  into  one  occupation— war.     Thus  Europie 
retracing  its  steps  to  those  ages  of  calamity  and  darkness. 
when  the  only  law  was  the  sword.     The  progress  of  cen^ 
luries,  which  had  consisted  chiefly  in  the  substitution 
intelligence,  public  opinion,  and  other  mild  and  ratio 
influences,    for   brutal   force,   was    to   be    reversed.     At 
Bona|>arte's  death,  his  empire  must,  indeed,   have  been 
dis.solved  ;  but  military  chiefs,  like  Alexander's  lieutenants, 
would   have  divided  it.     The   sword  alone  would  have 
shaped  its  future  comitiunities ;  and,  after  years  of  deso- 
lation  and   bloodshed,   Europe  would   have   found,   n<4 
re[X)se,    but  a  respite,    an  armed  truce,  under   warriors, 
whose  only  title  to  empire   would  have  been  their  o»" 
good  blades,  and  the  weight  of  whose  thrones  would  hav 
been  ufjheld  by   military  force  alone.      Anaidst  such  c 
vulsions,  during  which  the  press  would  have  been  ev 
where    fettered,    and    the    military    spirit     would 
triumphed  over  and  swallowed  up  the  spirit  and  glorvi 
letters  and  liberal  arts,  we  greatly  fear  that  the  hu' 
intellect  would  have  lost  its  present  impulse,  its  ih 
progress,  and  would  have  fallen  back  towards  barl 
l£t  not  the  friends  of  freedom  bring  dishonour  on 
selves  or  desert  their  cause  by  instituting  coqi< 
between  N!i|ioleun  and  legitimate  sovereigns,  whic 
be  construed  into  eulogies  on  the  former.      For  o 
we  have  no  sympathy  with   tyranny,  whether  it 
name  of  usurjiation  or  legitimacy.     We  are  not  p 
the  cause  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns.     In  our  ju 
they   have  contracted  the  very  guilt  against  whi 
have   pretended   to  combine.     In  our    af)preh 
conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  the  human  race 
a  crime  as  rebellion  against  the  rights  of  sovi 
is  there  less  of  treason  in  warring  against   public 
than   in   a.ssailing   royal  power.     Still   we  are 
truth  to  confess  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  arc 
ranked  with   Bonaparte,  whose  design  against 
pendence  of  nations  and  the  liberties  of 
I  his  age  of  civilisation,   liberal   thinking,  and 
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knowledge,  is  in  our  estimation  the  most  nefarious  enter- 
prise recorded  in  history. 

The  series  of  events  which  it  has  been  our  province  lo 
review,  offers  subjects  of  profound  thought  and  solemn 
instruction  to  the  moralist  and  politician.  We  have 
retraced  it  with  many  painful  feelings.  It  shows  us  a 
great  people,  who  had  caught  some  indistinct  glimpses  of 
freedom,  and  of  a  nobler  and  a  ha[)pier  ])olitical  consti- 
tution, betrayed  by  their  leaders,  and  brought  back  by  a 
military  despot  to  heavier  chains  than  they  had  broken. 
We  see  with  indignation  one  man — -a  man  like  ourselves 
— subjecting  whole  nations  to  his  absolute  rule.  It  is 
this  wrong  and  insult  to  our  race  which  has  chiefly  moved 
us.  Had  a  storm,  of  God's  ordination,  passed  over 
Europe,  prostrating  its  cafntals,  sweeping  off  its  villages. 
burj'ing  millions  in  ruins,  we  should  have  wept,  wc  should 
have  trembled.  But  in  this  there  would  have  been  only 
wretchedness.  Now  we  also  see  debasement.  To  us 
there  is  something  radically  and  increasingly  shocking  in 
the  thought  of  one  man's  will  becoming  a  law  to  his 
race;  in  the  thought  of  niultitudes,  of  vast  communities, 
surrendering  conscience,  intellect,  their  affections,  their 
rights  their  interests,  to  the  stern  mandate  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  When  we  see  one  word  of  a  frail  man  on  the 
throne  of  France  tearing  a  hundred  thousand  sons  from 
their  homes,  breaking  asunder  the  sacred  ties  of  domestic 
life,  sentencing  myriads  of  the  young  to  make  murder 
their  calling  and  rap.icity  their  means  of  support,  and 
extorting  from  nations  their  treasures  to  extend  this 
ruinous  sway,  we  arc  ready  to  ask  ourselves,  is  not  this  a 
dream  ?  Arid  when  the  sad  reality  comes  home  to  us, 
we  blush  for  a  race  wliich  can  stoop  to  such  an  abject 
lot  At  length,  indeed,  wc  sec  the  tyrant  humbled, 
stripped  of  power  ;  but  stripped  by  those  who,  in  the 
main,  are  not  unwilling  to  play  the  despot  on  a  narrower 
scale,  and  to  break  down  the  spirit  of  nations  under  the 
same  iron  sway. 

How  is  it  that  tyranny  has  thus  triumphed?  that  the 
ho[>es  with  which  we  greeted  the  French  revolution  have 
been  crushed  ?  that  a  usurper  plucked  up  the  fast  roots 
of  the  tree  of  liberty  and  ]jlaiUed  despotism  in  its  place? 
The  chief  cause  is  not  fur  to  seek,  nor  can  it  be  too  often 
urged  on  the  friends  of  freedom.  France  failed  through 
the  want  of  that  moral  preparation  for  liberty,  without 
which  the  blessing  cannot  be  secured.  She  was  not  ri)>: 
for  the  good  she  sought  She  was  too  corrupt  for  free- 
dom. France  had  indeed  to  contend  with  great  political 
ignorance  ;  but  had  not  ignorance  been  reinforced  by 
deep  moral  defect,  she  might  have  won  her  way  to  free 
institutions.  Her  character  forbade  her  to  be  free  ;  and 
it  now  seems  strange  that  we  could  ever  have  expected 
her  to  secure  this  boon.  How  could  wc  believe  that  a 
liberty  of  which  that  heartless  scoffer,  N'oltairc,  was  a 
chief  apostle,  could  have  trivmiphcd  ?  Most  of  the 
preachers  of  French  liberty  had  thrown  off  all  the  convic- 
tions which  ennoble  the  mind.  Man's  connection  with 
God  they  broke,  for  they  declared  that  there  was  no  God 
in  whom  to  trust  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  Human 
immortality — that  truth  which  is  the  seed  of  all  greatness 
— they  derided.  To  their  philosophy,  man  was  a  creature 
of  chance,  a  compound  of  matter,  an  ephemeron,  a  worm, 
who  was  soon  to  rot  and  perish  for  ever.  What  insanity 
was  it  to  expect  that  such  men  were  to  work  out  the 
emancipation  of  their  race  !  that  in  such  hands  the  Impes 
and  dearest  rights  of  humanity  were  secure!  Liberty 
was  tainted  by  ihcir  touch,  polluted  by  iheir  breath,  and 


yet  we  trusted  that  it  was  lo  rise  in  health  and  glory  from 
their  embrace.  We  looked  to  men  who  openly  founded 
morality  on  private  interest,  for  the  sacrifices,  the  devotion, 
the  heroic  virtue  which  Freedom  always  demands  from 
her  assertors. 

The  great  cause  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  late 
European  struggle  for  liberty  is  easily  understood  by  an 
American,  who  recurs  to  the  liistory  of  his  own  revolu- 
tion. This  issued  prosperously,  because  it  was  begun 
and  was  "conducted  under  the  auspices  of  private  and 
public  virtue.  Our  liberty  did  not  come  to  us  by  acci- 
dent ;  nor  was  it  the  gift  of  a  few  leaders ;  but  its  seeds 
were  sown  plentifully  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people. 
It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and  reason  of  the  nation. 
It  was  the  growth  of  deliberate  convictions  and  generous 
principles  liberally  diffused.  We  had  no  Paris,  no  mctro- 
[lolis,  which  a  few  leaders  swayed,  and  which  sent  forth 
its  influences,  like  *'a  mighty  heart,"  through  dependent 
and  subservient  provinces.  The  country  was  all  heart 
The  living  principle  per\'aded  the  community,  and  every 
village  added  strength  to  the  solemn  purpose  of  being 
free.  \V'e  have  here  an  explanation  of  a  striking  fact  in 
the  history  of  our  revolution ;  we  mean  the  want  or 
absence  of  that  description  of  great  men  whom  we  meet  in 
other  countries ;  men  who,  by  their  distinct  and  single 
agency,  and  by  their  splendid  deeds,  determine  a  nation's 
fate.  There  was  too  much  greatness  in  the  American  people 
to  admit  this  overshadowing  greatness  of  leaders.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  United  States  had  no  liberator,  no  political 
sa\'iour.  Washington,  indeed,  conferred  on  us  great 
blessings.  But  Washington  was  not  a  hero  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  word.  We  never  spoke  of  him  as  the  French 
did  of  Bonaparte,  never  talked  of  his  eagle-eyed,  irresis- 
tible genius,  as  if  this  were  to  work  out  our  safety.  \Ve 
never  lost  our  self-respect  We  felt  that,  under  God,  we 
were  to  be  free  through  our  own  courage,  energy,  and 
wisdom,  under  the  animating  and  guiding  influences  of 
this  great  and  good  mind.  Washington  served  us  chiefly 
by  his  sul)linie  moral  qualities.  To  him  belonged  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  leader  in  a  revolution, 
without  awakening  one  duubt  or  sohcitude  as  to  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  purpose.  His  was  the  glory  of 
being  the  brightest  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
reigned  in  his  country ;  and  in  this  way  he  became  a 
source  of  energy,  a  bond  of  union,  the  centre  of  an 
enlightened  people's  confidence.  In  such  a  revolution 
as  that  of  France,  Washington  would  have  been  nothing : 
for  that  sympathy  which  subsisted  between  him  and  h\s 
fellow-citizens,  and  which  was  the  secret  of  his  power, 
would  have  been  wanting.  By  an  instinct  which  is  un- 
erring, we  call  Washington,  with  grateful  reverence,  the 
Father  of  his  country,  but  not  its  Saviour.  A  people 
which  wants  a  saviour,  which  does  not  (Xissess  an  earnest 
and  pledge  of  freedom  in  its  own  heart,  is  not  yet  ready 
lo  be  free. 

A  great  question  here  offers   itself,  at  which  we  can 
only  glance.     If  a  moral  preparation  is  required  for  free- 
dom, how,  it  is  asked,  can  Europe  ever  be  free  ?     How, 
under  the  desiK)tisms  which  now  crush  the  Continent, 
can  nations  grow  ripe  for  liberty?     Is  it  to  be  hoped  that 
men  will   learn,  in  the  .school  of  slavery,  the  spirit  and 
virtues  which,  we  are  told,  can   alone   work    out   their 
deliverance?     In  the  absolute  Govertv«\'e.'^*&.  t*<i.  Vt»?.<iN^^^ 
tlie   \Tery   instruments   of    forming    a.w   'c-^x^^^^s^ /^^^^^ 
generous   love  of  freedom  are  bea^    \x^^  '^^^^^v*. 
tyranny.     TUt  v^'i^  "^"^  ^*=^  ^^^^^^  ^"^  '^^*^  ^^^N^  ' 
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the  Court.  The  schools  and  seminnrics  of  education  arc 
employed  to  taint  the  young  n^ind  with  the  maxims  of 
despotism.  Even  Christianity  is  turned  into  a  preacher 
of  legitimacy,  and  its  temples  are  desecrated  by  the  abject 
teaching  of  unconditional  submission.  How,  then,  is  the 
spirit  of  a  wise  and  moral  freedom  to  be  generated  and 
diffused  ?  We  have  stated  the  difficulty  in  its  full  force, 
for  nothing  is  gained  by  winking  out  of  sight  ihe  tremen- 
dous obstacles  with  which  liberal  principles  and  institutions 
must  contend.  We  have  not  time  at  present  to  answer 
the  great  question  now  proposed  We  will  only  say  that 
we  do  not  despair,  and  we  will  brieriy  suggest  what  seems 
to  us  the  chief  expedient  by  which  the  cause  of  freedom, 
obstructed  as  it  is,  must  now  b)e  advanced.  In  despoiic 
countries,  those  men  whom  God  has  inspired  with  lofty 
scmimcnts  and  a  thirst  for  freedom  (and  such  are  spread 
through  all  ICurope)  must,  in  their  individual  capacity, 
communicate  thtmselves  to  individual  minds.  The  cause 
of  liberty  on  the  Continent  cannot  now  be  forwarded  by 
the  action  of  nit,n  in  masses.  But  in  every  country  there 
are  those  who  feel  their  degradation  and  their  wronj^s, 
who  abhor  tyranny  ;is  the  chief  obstruction  of  the  progress 
of  nations,  and  who  arc  willing  antl  prepared  to  puffer  for 
liberty.  Let  such  men  spread  around  them  their  own 
spirit,  by  every  channel  which  a  jealous  despotism  has 
not  closed.  Let  them  give  utterance  to  sentiments  of 
magnanimity  in  private  conference,  and  still  more  by  the 
press  ;  for  there  arc  modes  of  clothing  and  expressing 
kindling  truths  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  censorship  would 
dare  to  prescribe.  Let  them  especially  teach  that  great 
truth,  which  is  the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous  freedom, 
and  the  very  foundation  of  morals  and  religion  ;  we  mean 
the  doctrine  that  conscience,  the  voice  of  Cod  in  every 
heart,  is  to  be  hstened  to  above  all  other  guides  and  lords  ; 
thai  there  is  a  sovereign  within  us,  clothed  with  more 
awful  powers  and  rights  than  any  outward  king  ;  and  that 
he  alone  is  worthy  the  name  of  a  man  who  gives  himself 
up  solemnly,  deliberately,  to  obey  this  internal  guide 
through  peril  and  in  death.  This  is  the  spirit  of  freedom; 
for  no  man  is  wholly  and  immutably  free  but  he  who  has 
broken  every  outward  yoke,  ihnt  he  may  obey  his  own 
delihcrate  conscience.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught 
alike  in  republics  and  dcsixitisms.  As  yet  it  has  but 
dawned  rm  the  world.  Its  full  application  remains  to  be 
dcveloi>ed.  'I'hey  who  have  been  hajnised,  by  a  true 
experience,  into  this  vital  and  all-comprehending  truth, 
must  everywhere  be  its  propagators ;  and  he  who  makes 
one  convert  of  it  near  a  dcs]>oi*fi  throne*  has  broken  one 
hnk  of  that  despot's  chain.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  diffusion 
of  this  loftiness  of  moral  sentiment  that  we  place  our 
hope  of  freedom  ;  and  we  have  a  hope,  because  we  know 
that  there  are  those  who  have  drunk  into  this  truths 
and  arc  ready,  when  God  calls,  (o  be  its  Martyrs. 
We  do  not  despair,  for  there  is  a  contagion — we  would 
rather  say,  a  divine  power—  in  sublime  moral  prinriplc. 
This  is  our  chief  trust.  We  have  less  and  less  hope 
from  force  and  l)loodshed,  as  the  instruments  of  working 
out  man's  redemption  from  slavery.  History  shows  us 
not  a  few  princes  who  have  gained  or  strengthened  thrones 
by  assassination  or  war.  But  freedom,  which  is  another 
name  for  justice,  honour,  and  benevolence,  scorns  to 
use  the  private  dagger,  and  wields  with  trembling  the 
public  sword.  The  true  conspiracy  before  which  tyranny 
IS  to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous,  elevated  minds,  which  shall 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  awakening  in  men  a 
consciousness  of  the  rights,  powers,  purposes,  and  great- 


ness of  human  nature ;  which  shall  oppose  to  force  the 
heroism  of  intellect  and  conscience,  and  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice.  We  believe  that,  at  this  moment,  there  arc 
virtue  and  wisdom  enough  to  shake  despotic  thrones, 
were  they  as  confiding  as  they  should  be  in  God  and  in 
their  own  might,  and  were  they  to  pour  themselves 
through  every  channel  into  the  public  mind. 

We  close  our  present  labours  with  commending  to  the 
protection  of  .Mmighty  Ged  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
and  improvement.  We  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  his  providence,  which  has  ordained  that  liberty  shall 
be  wrought  out  by  the  magnanimity,  courage,  and  sacri- 
fices of  men.  We  bless  Him  for  the  glorious  efforts 
which  this  cause  has  already  railed  forth;  for  the  intrepid 
defenders  who  have  gathered  round  it,  and  whose  fame 
is  a  most  precious  legacy  of  past  ages ;  for  the  toils  and 
sufferings  by  which  it  has  been  upheld  ;  for  the  awaken 
ing  and  thrilling  voice  which  comes  to  us  from  the  dun- 
geon and  scaffold,  where  the  martys  of  liberty  have  pined 
or  bled.  We  bless  Him  that  even  tyranny  has  been 
overruled  for  good,  by  exciting  a  resistance  which  has 
revealed  to  us  the  strength  of  virtuous  principle  in  the 
human  soul.  AV'e  beseech  this  Great  and  Good  Pareni, 
from  whom  all  pure  influences  proceed,  to  enkmdte  by 
his  quickening  breath  an  unquenchable  love  of  nrtut- 
and  freedom  in  those  favoured  men  whom  He  hath 
enriched  and  signalised  by  eminent  gifts  and  powers, 
that  they  may  fulfil  the  high  function  of  inspiring  their 
fellow-beings  with  a  consciousness  of  the  birthright  and 
destination  of  human  nature.  Wearied  with  violence 
and  blood,  we  beseech  Him  to  subvert  oppressive  govern- 
ments by  the  gentle,  yet  awful,  power  of  truth  and  virtue; 
by  the  teachmgs  of  uncorrupted  Christianity;  by  the 
sovereignty  of  enlightened  opinion  ;  by  the  triumphs  of 
sentiments  of  magnanimity  ;  by  mild,  rational,  and  puri- 
fying influences,  which  will  raise  the  spirit  of  the  enslaved, 
and  which  sovereigns  will  be  unable  to  withstand.  For 
this  peaceful  revolution  we  earnestly  pray.  If  however, 
after  long,  forbearing,  and  unavailing  applications  to 
justice  and  humanity,  the  friends  of  freedom  should  be 
summoned,  by  the  voice  of  God  within,  and  by  his 
providence  abroad,  to  vindicate  their  rights  with  other 
arms,  to  do  a  sterner  work,  to  repel  despotic  force  by 
force,  may  they  not  forget,  even  in  this  hour  of  provoca- 
tion, the  spirit  which  their  high  calling  demanda  Let 
them  take  the  sword  with  awe,  as  those  on  whom  a  holy 
function  is  devolved.  Let  them  regard  themselves  as 
ministers  and  delegates  of  Him  whose  dearest  attribute  is 
Mercy.  Ixt  them  not  stain  their  sacred  cause  by  one 
cruel  deed,  by  the  infliction  of  one  needless  pang,  by 
shedding  without  cause  one  drop  of  human  blood 

Part  IL 

In  a  former  number  of  our  work*  we  reviewed  the  life 
and  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We  resume  the 
subject,  not  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  more  largely  o( 
the  individual,  but  that  wc  may  consider  more  distimtly 
\\\^  principk  of  action  which  governed  him,  and  of  which 
he  was  a  remarkable  manifestation. 

Power  was  the  idol  to  which  Bonaparte  sacrificed  him 
self.  To  gain  supremacy  and  unlimited  sway,  to  subjo."i 
men  to  his  will,  was  his  chief,  settled,  unrelenting  purjiOfC- 
This  pas.sion  drew  and  converted  into  itself  the  whole 
energy  of  his  nature.  The  love  of  power,  that  common 
"  Christian  Examiner,  Vol.  IV.  Nn.  V. 


jirinciplc,  explains  in  a  great  degree  his  character  and 
life.  His  rrinus  did  not  spring  from  any  impulse  peculiar 
to  himself.  With  all  his  contempt  of  the  human  race,  he 
still  belonged  to  it.  It  is  true  both  of  the  brightest 
virtues  and  the  blackest  vices,  though  they  seem  to  set 
apart  their  possessors  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  the 
-seeds  of  them  are  sown  in  every  human  brexst.  The 
man  who  attracts  and  awes  us  by  his  intellectual  and 
moral  grandeur  is  only  an  example  and  anticipation  of 
the  improvements  for  which  every  mind  was  endowed 
with  reason  and  conscience ;  and  the  worst  man  has 
become  such  by  the  perversion  and  excess  of  desires  and 
appetites  which  he  shares  with  his  whole  race.  Napoleon 
had  no  element  of  character  which  others  do  not  possess. 
It  was  his  misery  and  guilt  that  he  was  usurped  and 
absorbed  by  one  passion;  that  his  whole  mind  siiol  up 
into  one  growth  ;  that  his  singular  strength  of  thought 
and  will,  whiit^  if  consecrated  to  virtue,  would  have 
enrolled  him  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  was 
enslaved  by  one  lust  He  is  not  to  be  gazed  on  as  a 
miracle.  He  was  a  manifestation  of  our  own  nature.  He 
tt'aches  on  a  large  scale  what  thousands  teach  on  a 
narrow  one.  He  shows  us  the  greatness  of  the  ruin 
which  is  wrought  when  the  order  of  the  mind  is  sub- 
verted, conscience  dethroned,  and  a  strong  passion  left 
without  restraint  to  turn  every  inward  and  outward 
resource  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  selfish  purpose. 

The  influence  of  the  itn'f  of  pmvcr  on  human  affairs  is 
.so  constant,  unbounded,  and  tremendous,  that  wc  think 
this  principle  of  our  nature  worthy  of  distinct  considera- 
tion, and  shall  devote  to  it  a  few  pages,  as  a  fit  sequel  to 
our  notice  of  Bonaparte. 

The  passion  for  power  ts  one  of  the  most  universal ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime  in  all  its  forms. 
Sweeping  censures  on  a  natural  sentiment  cast  blame  on 
the  Creator.  This  principle  shows  itself  in  the  very  dawn 
of  our  existence.  The  child  never  exults  and  rejoices 
mure  than  when  it  becomes  conscious  of  i)Owcr  by  over- 
<  oming  difficulties  or  compassing  new  ends.  All  our 
tlcsires  and  appetites  lend  aid  and  energy  to  this  passion, 
for  all  fmd  increase  of  gratification  in  i^roportion  to  the 
growth  of  our  strength  and  infiuence.  We  ought  to  add, 
liiat  this  principle  is  fed  from  nobler  sources.  Power  is  a 
chief  clement  of  all  the  commanding  qualities  of  our 
nature.  It  enters  into  all  the  higher  virtues;  such  as 
magnanimity,  fortitude,  constancy.  It  enters  into  intel- 
lectual eminence.  It  is  power  of  thought  and  utterance 
which  immortalises  the  products  of  genius.  Is  it  strange 
that  an  attribute  through  which  all  our  passions  reach 
their  objects,  and  which  characterises  whatever  is  great 
or  admirable  in  man,  should  awaken  intense  desire,  and 
l»c  sought  as  one  of  the  chief  goods  of  Ufc  ? 

This  ])rincii>le,  we  have  said,  is  not  in  all  its  forms  a 
(rime.  There  are  indeed  various  kinds  of  power  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  covet,  accumulate,  and  hold  fast  First, 
there  is  imvard  power,  the  most  precious  of  all  posses- 
sions ;  power  over  ourselves ;  power  to  withstand  trial,  to 
lK:ar  suffering,  to  front  danger ;  power  over  jjleasurc  and 
pain  ;  power  to  follow  our  convictions,  however  resisted 
by  menace  or  scorn;  the  power  of  calm  reliance  in 
seasons  of  darkness  and  storms.  Again,  there  is  a  jKiwer 
liver  outivarJ  things;  the  power  by  which  the  mind 
triumphs  over  matter,  presses  into  its  ser\*ice  the  subtlest 
and  strongest  elements,  makes  the  winds,  fire,  and  steam 
its  ministers,  rears  the  city,  opens  a  i>ath  through  the 
(Mean,  and  makes  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose. 


These  forms  of  power,  especially  the  first,  are  glorious 
distinctions  of  our  race,  nor  can  we  prize  them  loo 
highly. 

There  is  another  power,  which  is  our  principal  concern 
in  the  present  discussion.  \Ve  mean  [xjwer  over  our 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  this  which  ambition  chiefly  covets, 
and  which  has  instigated  to  more  crime,  and  spread  more 
misery,  than  any  other  cause.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
condemn  even  this  universally.  There  is  a  truly  noble 
sway  of  man  over  man  ;  one  which  it  is  our  honour  to 
seek  and  exert ;  which  is  earned  by  well  doing  ;  which  is 
a  chief  recompense  of  virtue.  We  refer  to  the  quickening 
infiuence  of  a  good  and  great  mind  over  other  minds,  by 
which  it  brings  them  into  sympathy  with  itself  Far  from 
condemning  this,  we  arc  anxious  to  hold  it  forth  as  the 
purest  glory  whicli  virtuous  ambition  can  propose.  Tht- 
power  of  awakening,  enlightening,  elevating  our  fellow- 
creatures  may,  with  peculiar  fitness,  be  called  divine ;  fur 
there  is  no  agency  of  God  so  beneficent  and  sublime  as 
that  which  He  exerts  on  rational  natures,  and  by  which 
He  assimilates  them  to  Himself.  This  sway  over  other 
souls  is  the  surest  test  of  greatness.  Wc  admire,  indeed, 
the  energy  which  subdues  the  material  creation,  or 
developcs  the  physical  resources  of  a  Slate.  Bui  il  is  a 
nobler  might  which  calls  forth  the  intellectual  and  moral 
resources  of  a  people,  which  communicates  new  impulses 
to  society,  throws  into  circulation  new  and  stirring 
thoughts,  gives  the  mind  a  new  consciousness  of  its 
faculties,  and  rouses  and  fortifies  the  will  to  an  uncontjULr- 
ablc  purpose  of  well-doing.  This  spiritual  power  is  worth 
all  other.  To  improve  man's  outward  condition  is  n 
secondar)'  agency,  and  is  chiefly  important  as  it  gives  the 
means  of  inward  growth.  The  most  glorious  minister  of 
God  on  earth  is  he  who  speaks  with  a  life-giving  energy 
to  other  minds,  breathing  into  them  the  love  of  truth  and 
virtue,  strengthening  them  to  suffer  in  a  good  cause,  and 
lifting  dicni  above  the  senses  and  the  world 

Wc  know  not  a  more  exhilarating  thought  than  that 
this  power  is  given  to  men  ;  that  wc  c*in  not  only  change 
the  face  of  the  outward  world,  and  by  virtuous  discipline 
improve  ourselves,  but  that  we  may  become  springs  of 
life  and  light  to  our  fellow-beings.  We  are  thus  admitted 
to  a  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ,  whose  highest  end  wits 
that  he  might  act  with  a  new  and  celestial  energy  on  the 
human  mtnd.  We  rejoice  to  think  that  he  did  not  come 
to  monopoli.sc  this  divine  sway,  to  enjoy  a  solitary 
grandeur,  but  to  receive  others,  even  all  who  should  obiiy 
his  religion,  into  the  partnership  of  this  honour  and 
happiness.  Every  Christian,  in  proportion  to  his  progress, 
acquires  a  measure  of  this  divine  agency.  In  the  humblest 
conditions,  a  power  goes  forth  from  a  devout  and  dis- 
interested spirit,  calling  forth  silently  moral  and  religion'* 
sentiment,  perhaps  in  a  child,  or  .some  other  friend,  and 
teaching,  without  the  aid  of  words,  the  loveliness  and 
peace  of  sincere  and  single  hearted  virtue.  In  the  mo.e 
enlightened  classes,  individuals  now  and  then  rise  u|i, 
who,  through  a  singular  force  and  elevation  of  soul, 
obtain  a  sway  over  men's  minds  to  which  no  limit  can  b^* 
prescribed.  They  speak  with  a  voice  which  is  heard  by 
distant  nations,  and  which  goes  down  to  future  ages. 
Their  names  are  repeated  with  veneration  by  millions  ; 
and  millions  read  in  their  lives  and  writings  a  quickening 
testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the  mind,  to  its  moral 
strength,  to  the  reality  of  disinterested  vvrtji-t.  "Wx^ts^^ -a?.-c. 
the  true  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  ■V\\«-^  ^^^aat^  vsx  •^■c. 
royalty  of  Jesus  Christ     They  ha.-ve    "^  sj^.^^^sc^;*^^ 
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will  be  more  nnd  more  felt  The  time  is  coming,  ils 
signs  are  visible,  when  this  long-mistaken  attribute  of 
greatness  will  be  seen  to  belong  eminently,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  those  who,  by  their  characters,  deeds,  sufferings, 
writings,  leave  imperishable  and  ennobling  traces  of  them- 
selves on  the  human  mind.  Among  these  legitimate 
sovereigns  of  the  world  will  be  ranked  the  philosopher, 
who  penetrates  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
soul ;  who  opens  new  fields  to  the  intellect ;  who  gives  it 
a  new  consciousness  of  its  own  powers,  rights,  and  divine 
original  ;  who  spreads  enlarged  and  liberal  habits  of 
thought ;  and  who  helps  men  to  understand  that  an  ever- 
growing knowledge  is  the  patrimony  destined  for  them  by 
the  **  Father  of  their  spirits."  Among  them  will  be  ranked 
the  statesman  who,  escaping  a  vulgar  policy,  rises  to  the 
discovery  of  the  true  interest  of  a  State  ;  who  seeks  with- 
out fear  or  favour  the  common  good ;  who  understands 
that  a  nation's  mind  is  more  valuable  than  its  soil ;  who 
inspirits  a  people's  enteqjrise  without  making  them  the 
slaves  of  wealth  ;  who  is  mainly  anxious  to  originate  or 
give  stability  to  institutions  by  which  society  may  be 
carried  forward  ;  who  confides  with  a  sublime  constancy 
in  justice  and  virtue,  as  the  only  foundation  of  a  wise 
policy  and  of  public  jirosperity;  and,  above  all,  who  has 
so  dmnk  into  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  oi  God  as  never  to 
forget  that  his  j^articular  country  is  a  member  of  the  great 
human  family,  bound  to  all  nations  by  a  common  nature, 
by  a  common  interest,  and  by  indissoluble  laws  of  equity 
and  charity.  Among  these  will  be  ranked,  perhaps  on 
the  highest  throne,  the  moral  and  religious  Reformer,  who 
truly  n»erits  that  name ;  who  rises  above  his  limes ;  who 
is  moved  by  a  holy  imjiulse  to  assail  vicious  establish- 
ments, sustained  by  fierce  passions  and  inveterate  preju- 
dices ;  who  rescues  great  truths  from  the  corruptions  of 
ages ;  who,  joining  calm  and  deep  thought  to  profound 
feeling,  secures  to  religion  at  once  enlightened  and  earnest 
conviction  ;  who  unfolds  to  men  higher  forms  of  virtue 
than  they  have  yet  attained  or  conceived  ;  who  gives 
brighter  and  more  thrilling  views  of  the  perfection  for 
which  they  were  framed,  and  inspires  a  victorious  faith  in 
the  [xTpetual  progress  of  our  nature. 

I'here  is  one  characteristic  of  this  power  which  belongs 
to  truly  great  minds,  particularly  deserving  notice.  Far 
from  enslaving,  it  makes  more  and  more  free  those  on 
whom  it  is  exercised  ;  and  in  this  resj^ect  it  differs  wholly 
from  the  vulgar  sway  which  ambition  thirsts  for  It 
awakens  a  kindred  power  in  others,  calls  their  faculties 
into  new  life,  and  particularly  strengthens  them  to  follow 
their  own  deliberate  convictions  of  truth  and  duty.  It 
breathes  conscious  energy,  self-respect,  moral  inde]>en- 
dence,  and  a  scorn  of  every  foreign  yoke. 

There  is  another  power  over  men  very  different  from 
this ;  a  power,  not  to  rjuicken  and  elevate,  but  to  crush 
and  subdue  ;  a  power  which  robs  men  of  the  free  use  of 
their  nature,  takes  them  out  of  their  own  hands,  and 
compels  them  to  bend  to  another's  will.  This  is  the  sway 
which  men  grasp  at  most  eagerly,  and  which  it  is  our 
great  purpose  to  expose.  To  reign,  to  give  laws^  to  clothe 
their  own  wills  with  omnipotence,  to  annihilate  all  other 
wills,  to  spoil  the  individual  of  that  self-direction  which 
is  his  most  i»rc<.ious  right, — this  has  ever  been  deemed 
by  muUitudes  the  highest  prize  for  competition  and  con- 
flict. The  most  envied  men  are  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  irtOSirAiing  multitudes,  in  subjecting  whole  communi- 
ties, lo  their  single  will.  It  is  the  love  of  this  power,  in 
all  its  forms,  which  we  are  anxious  to  hold  up  to  reproba- 


tion.    If  any  crime  should  be  placed  by  society  beyond 
])ardon,  ii  is  this. 

This  power  has  been  exerted  most  conspicuously  and 
perniciously  by  two  classes  of  men;  the  priest  or  minister 
of  religion,  and  the  civil  ruler.  Both  rely  on  the  same 
instrument — that  is,  pain  or  terror;  the  first  calling  to  his 
aid  the  fires  and  torments  of  the  future  world,  and  prac- 
tising on  the  natural  dread  of  invisible  powers ;  and  the 
latter  availing  himself  of  chains,  dungeons,  and  gibbets  in 
the  present  life.  Through  these  terrible  apijlicalions 
man  has,  in  all  ages  and  in  almost  every  country,  been 
made,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  slave  and  maiJiinc ; 
been  shackled  in  all  his  faculties,  and  degraded  into  a  tool 
of  others'  wills  and  passions.  The  influence  of  almosT 
every  political  and  religious  institution  has  been  lo  make 
man  abject  in  mind,  fearful,  servile,  a  mcchanic-al  repeater 
of  opinions  which  he  dares  not  tr)^  and  a  contributor  of 
his  toil,  sweat,  and  blood,  to  Governments  which  never 
dreamed  of  the  general  weal  as  their  only  legitimate  end. 
On  the  immense  majority  of  men,  thus  wronged  and 
enslaved,  the  consciousness  of  their  own  nature  has  not 
yet  dawned  ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  each  has  a  mind. 
worth  more  than  the  material  world,  and  framed  to  grow 
for  ever  by  a  self-forming,  self-directing  energy,  is  still  a 
secret,  a  mysier)',  notwithstanding  the  clear  annunciation 
of  it,  ages  ago,  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  know  not  a  stronger 
[iroof  of  the  intenscness  and  nefariousness  of  the  love  of 
power  than  the  fact  of  its  having  virtually  abrogated 
Christianity,  and  even  turned  into  an  engine  of  dominion 
a  revelation  which  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, proclaims  the  essential  equality  uf  the  human  race, 
and  directs  its  most  solemn  denunciations  against  (he 
passion  for  rule  and  empire. 

That  this  power,  which  consists  in  force  and  corapnl 
sion,  in  the  imposition  on  the  many  of  the  will  and  judj: 
ment  of  one  or  a  few,  is  of  a  low  order,  when  coraparetl 
with  the  quickening  influence  over  others  of  which  wt 
have  before  spoken,  we  need  not  stop  to  prove.  But  the 
remark  is  less  obvious,  though  not  less  Irue,  that  h  is 
not  only  inferior  in  kind,  but  in  amount  or  degree.  Thi? 
may  not  be  so  easily  acknowledged.  He  whose  will  v> 
passively  obeyed  by  a  nation,  or  whose  creed  implicitly 
adopted  by  a  spreading  sect,  may  not  easily  bclicrr 
that  his  power  is  exceeded,  not  only  in  kind  or  quality 
but  in  extent,  by  htm  who  wields  only  the  silent,  sublk 
influence  of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts.  But  the  sujwn 
ority  of  moral  to  arbitrary  sway  in  this  particular  is  proved 
by  its  effects.  Moral  power  is  creative  ;  arbitrary  power 
wastes  away  the  spirit  and  force  of  those  on  whom  it  i^ 
exerted.  And  is  it  not  a  mightier  work  to  create  th*" 
to  destroy  ?  A  higher  energy  is  required  to  quickoi 
than  to  crush  ;  to  elevate  than  to  dei>ress  ;  to  warm  an*! 
expand  than  to  chill  and  contract.  Any  hand,  e\'en  iht 
weakest,  may  take  away  life  ;  another  agency  is  requirvi! 
to  kindle  or  restore  it  A  vulgar  incendiary  may  destrti* 
in  an  hour  a  magnificent  structure,  the  labour  of  agc^ 
Has  he  energy  to  be  compared  with  the  creative  intclkt: 
in  which  this  work  had  ils  origin  ?  A  fanatic  of  ordi 
nary  talent  may  send  terror  through  a  crowd ;  and  by  thi 
craft,  which  is  so  often  joined  with  fanaticism,  may  fasten 
on  multitudes  a  debasing  creed.  Has  he  power  lo  be 
compared  with  him  who  rescues  from  darkness  one  onl^ 
of  these  enslaved  minds,  and  quickens  it  to  think  jusih 
and  nobly  in  relation  to  God,  duty,  and  imtnoitalifj'^ 
The  energies  of  a  single  soul,  awakened,  by  such  n 
influence,  to  the  free  and  full  use   of  its   powers  fwv 
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ever  to  be  re>*erenccd  as  God*s  vicegerent  in  the  rational 

Perhaps  some  may  fear  that,  in  our  zeal  for  the  frecd(it]» 
and  independence  of  the  individual  mind,  wc  unstttle 
government,  and  almost  imply  ihat  it  is  a  wrong.  Far 
from  it.  Wc  hold  government  to  be  an  essential  means 
•if  our  intellectual  and  moral  education,  and  would 
Airongthen  it  by  i>ointing  out  its  legitimate  functions, 
(lovernment,  as  far  as  it  is  rightful,  is  the  guardian  and 
friend  of  freedom,  so  that  in  exalting  the  one  we  enforce 
ihe  other.  The  highest  aim  of  all  authority  is  to  confer 
hberly.  This  is  true  of  domestic  rule.  The  great,  we 
may  say  the  single,  object  of  parental  government,  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  education,  is  to  give  the  child  the  fullest 
use  of  his  own  powers;  to  give  him  inward  force;  to 
train  him  up  to  govern  himself.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  indeed,  to  rule  man- 
kind ;  but  to  rule  them,  not  by  arbitrar)'  statutes,  not  by 
force  and  menace,  not  by  mere  will,  but  by  setting  before 
them,  in  precept  and  Ufe,  those  everlasting  rules  of  recti- 
tude which  Heaven  obeys,  and  of  which  every  soul  con- 
tains the  living  germs.  He  came  to  exert  a  moral  power  ; 
to  reign  by  the  manifestation  of  celestial  virtues;  to 
awaken  the  energy  of  holy  purpose  in  the  free  mind.  He 
rame  to  publish  liberty  to  the  captives;  to  open  the  prison 
door  ;  to  break  the  power  of  the  passions;  to  break  the 
yoke  of  a  ceremonial  religion  which  had  been  imjjoscd  in 
the  childhood  of  the  race  ;  lo  exalt  us  to  a  manly  homage 
and  obedience  of  our  Creator.  Of  civil  g^ivurnmont, 
too,  the  great  end  is  to  secure  freedom.  Its  proper  and 
highest  function  is,  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  eacli 
and  all,  and  to  open  to  a  rominimity  the  widest  field  for 
all  its  powers.  Its  very  chains  and  prisons  have  the 
general  freedom  for  their  aim.  They  arc  just,  only  when 
used  to  curb  oppression  and  wTong ;  lo  disarm  him  who 
ha.s  a  tyrant's  heart,  if  not,  a  tyrant's  power,  who  wars 
against  others'  rights,  who,  by  invading  pro|xrrty  or  life, 
would  substitute  force  for  the  reign  of  equal  laws, 
l-reedom,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  end  of  government.  To 
vxalt  men  to  self-rule  is  the  end  of  all  other  rule  ;  and  he 
who  would  fa.sten  on  them  his  arliitrary  will  is  their 
worst  foe. 

We  have  aimed  to  show  the  guilt  of  the  love  oi  power 
and  dominion,  by  showmg  the  ruin  which  it  brings  on  the 
mind,  by  enlarging  on  the  pretiousnuss  of  that  inward 
freedom  which  it  invades  and  destroys.  To  us,  this  view 
is  the  most  impressive  ;  but  the  guilt  of  this  passion  may 
also  be  discerned,  and  by  some  more  clearly,  in  its  out- 
ward influences  ;  in  the  desolation,  bloodshed,  and  woe 
*'f  which  it  is  the  perpetual  cause.  We  owe  to  it  almost 
all  the  miseries  of  war.  To  spread  the  sway  of  one  or  a 
krw,  thousands  and  milHons  have  been  turned  into 
machines  under  the  name  of  soldiers,  armed  with  instru- 
ments of  destruction,  and  then  sent  to  reduce  others  lo 
their  own  lot  by  fear  and  pain,  by  fire  and  sword,  by 
butchery  and  pillage.  And  is  it  light  guilt  to  array  man 
against  his  brother;  to  make  murder  the  trade  of 
thousands;  to  drench  the  earth  with  human  blood;  to 
Urn  it  into  a  desert;  to  scalier  families  like  chalT,  to 
Miake  mothers  widows,  and  children  orphans;  and  Lo  do 
all  this  for  the  purpose  of  s[>reading  a  still  gloomier  dcso- 
Lition,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  men^s  souls,  turning 
them  into  bise  parasites,  extorting  from  them  a  degrading 
homage,  humbling  them  in  their  own  ejes,  and  breaking 
them  lo  servility  as  the  chief  duly  of  life?  When  the 
)»;isiton  for  pnwor  succeeds,  as  it  generally  has  done,  in 


establishing  despotism,  it  seems  to  make  c\*en  civilisation 
a  doubtful  good.     Whilst  the  monarch  and  his  court  are 
abandoned  lo  a  wasteful  luxury,  the  peasantry,  rooted  to 
the  soil  and  doomed  to  a  perpetual  round  of  labours,  are 
raised  but  little  above  the   brute     There  arc    parts  of 
Europe,  Christian  Europe,  in  which  the  peasant,  through 
whose  sweat  kings  and  nobles  riot  in  plenty,   seem   to 
enjoy  less,  on  the  whole,  than  the  untamed  Indian  of  our 
forests.     Chained  to  one  s^x>t,  living    on    the  cheapest 
vegetables,  sometimes  unable  to  buy  salt   to  season  his 
coarse  fare,  seldom  or  never  tasting  animal  food,  having 
for  his  shelter  a  miid-walled  hut   floored  with   earth  or 
stone,  and  subjected  equally  with  the  brute  to  the  rule  of 
a  superior,   he  seems  to  us  to  partake  less  of   animal, 
intcllcctunl,  and  moral  pleasures  than  the  free  wanderer 
of  the  woods,  whose  steps  no  man  fetters  ;  whose  wigwam 
no  tyrant   violates;    whose   chief  toil    is    hunting,    that 
noblest   of  sports ;   who   feasts  on  the  deer,    that  most 
luxurious  of  viands ;  to  whom  streams,  as  well  as  woods, 
pay  tribute  ;  whose  adventurous  life  gives  sagacity ;  and 
in  whom  jjeril  nourishes  courage  and  self-command.     We 
arc   no  advocates  for   savage   life.     We    know  that  its 
boasted  freedom   is  a  delusion.     The   single    fact   that 
human   nature  in  this  wild  state  makes  no  progress,  i$ 
l)roof  enough  that  it  wants  true  liberty.     We  mean  only 
to  say,  that  man,  in  tlie  hands  of  despotism,  is  sometimes 
degraded  below  the  savage ;  that  it  were  better  for  hirotu 
be  lawless,  than  to  live  under  lawless  sway. 

It  is  the  ifflrt  of  Christians  to  look  on  the  passion  for 
l>ower  and  dominion  with  strong  abhorrence  ;  for  it  '}S 
singularly  hostile  to  the  genius  of  their  religion,  Jesus 
Christ  always  condemned  it.  One  of  the  striking  nriarks 
of  his  moral  greatness,  and  of  the  originality  of  his  cha- 
racter, was  that  he  held  no  fellowship  and  made  no  com- 
promise with  this  universal  spirit  of  his  age,  but  withstood 
it  in  every  form.  He  found  the  Jews  intoxicating  them- 
selves with  dreams  of  empire.  Of  the  prophecies  reladng 
to  the  Messiah,  the  most  familiar  and  dear  to  them  were 
those  which  announced  him  as  a  conqueror,  and  whicli 
were  construed  by  their  worldliness  into  a  promise  ol 
triumphs  to  the  people  from  whom  he  was  to  spring. 
ICven  the  chosen  disciples  of  Jesus  looked  to  him  for  this 
good.  *'To  sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,"  or,  m 
other  words,  lo  hold  the  most  commanding  station  in  hff 
kingdom,  was  not  only  their  lurking  wish,  but  their  open 
:ind  importunate  request  But  there  was  no  passion  on 
which  Jesus  frowned  more  severely  than  this.  Hetatight 
that,  to  be  great  in  his  kingdom;  men  must  serve,  instead 
of  ruling,  tht-ir  brethren.  He  placed  among  them  a  child 
as  an  emblem  of  the  humility  of  his  religion.  His  most 
terrible  rebukes  fell  on  the  lordly,  aspiring  Pharisee,  fa 
his  own  person,  he  was  mild  and  condescending,  exactitt 
no  personal  service,  living  with  his  disciples  as  a  friend, 
sharing  their  wants,  sleeping  in  their  fishing-boai,  and 
even  washing  their  feet ;  and  in  all  this  he  expressly  pr^ 
posed  himself  to  them  as  a  pattern,  knowing  well  that  the 
last  triumph  of  disinterestedness  is  to  forget  our  own 
superiority  in  our  symfiathy,  solicitude,  tenderness,  re- 
spect, and  self-denying  zeal  for  those  who  are  bdow  us 
We  cannot  intleed  wonder  that  the  lust  of  power  shodd 
be  encountered  by  the  sternest  rebukes  and  menace  <rf 
Christianity,  because  it  wages  open  war  with  the 
great  end  of  this  religion,  which  is  the  e1ei*aiion  rf 
the  human  mind.  No  corruption  of  this  rdkion 
is  more  palpable  and  more  enormous  than  that  whid 
turns    it    into   an    instrument  of  dominion,  and 


but  it  docs  its  good  chiefly  by  a  negative  influence,  by 
repressing  injustice  and  crime,  by  securing  property  from 
invasion,  and  thus  remuving  ohstniciions  to  the  free 
exercise  of  human  powers.  It  confers  little  positive 
benefit  Its  office  is  not  to  confer  happiness,  but  to  give 
men  opportunity  to  work  out  happiness  for  themselves, 
(iovornment  resembles  the  wall  which  surrounds  our 
lands ;  a  needful  protection,  but  rearing  no  harvests, 
ripening  no  fruits.  It  is  the  individual  who  must  choose 
whether  the  enclosure  shall  be  a  paradise  or  a  waste. 
How  little  positive  good  can  Government  confer!  It 
does  not  till  our  fields,  build  our  houses,  weave  the  ties 
which  bind  us  to  our  families,  give  disinterestedness  to 
the  heart,  or  energy  to  the  intellect  and  will.  All  our 
great  interests  are  left  to  ourselves ;  ard  f  iovernmenis, 
when  they  have  interfered  with  them,  have  obstructed 
much  more  than  advanced  them.  Kor  example,  they 
have  taken  religion  into  their  keeping  only  to  disfigure  it. 
So  education,  in  their  hands,  has  generally  become  a 
propagator  of  servile  maxims,  and  an  upholder  of  anti- 
quated errors.  In  like  manner  they  have  paralysed  trade 
by  iheir  nursing  care,  and  multiplied  poverty  by  ex- 
Itedients  for  its  relief.  Government  has  almost  always 
been  a  barrier  against  which  intellect  has  had  to  struggle; 
and  society  has  made  its  chief  progress  by  the  minds  of 
private  individuals  who  have  outstripped  their  rulers,  and 
gradually  shamed  them  into  truth  and  wisdom. 

Virtue  and  mtelligcncc  are  the  great  interests  of  a 
comn)unity,  including  all  others,  and  worth  all  others; 
and  the  noblest  agency  is  that  by  which  they  are  advanced. 
Now,  we  apprehend  that  political  power  is  not  the  most 
effectual  instrument  for  their  promotion,  and  accordingly 
we  doubt  whether  Government  is  the  only  or  highest 
sphere  for  superior  minds.  Virtue,  from  its  very  nature, 
cannot  be  a  product  of  what  may  be  called  the  direct 
operation  of  Government;  that  is,  of  legislation.  I-iws 
may  repress  crime.  Their  office  is  to  erect  prisons  for 
violence  and  fraud  I3ut  moral  and  religious  worth, 
dignity  of  character,  loftiness  of  sentiment,  all  that  makes 
man  a  blessing  to  himself  and  society,  lies  beyond  their 
province.  Virtue  is  of  the  soul,  where  laws  cannot 
[icnetrate.  E.\ccllence  is  something  too  refined,  S[.iritual, 
celestial,  to  be  produced  by  the  coarse  machinery  of 
Government.  Human  legislation  addresses  itself  to  self- 
love,  and  works  by  outward  force.  Its  chief  instrument 
is  punishment  It  cannot  touch  the  springs  of  virtuous 
feelings,  of  great  and  good  deeds.  Accordingly,  rulers, 
with  all  their  imagined  omnipotence,  do  not  dream  of 
enjoining  by  statute,  philanthropy,  gratitude,  devout 
sentiment,  magnanimity,  and  purity  of  thought.  Virtue 
is  loo  high  a  concern  for  Government  It  is  an  inspiration 
of  God,  not  a  creature  of  law;  and  the  agents  whom 
God  chiefly  honours  in  its  promotion  are  those  who, 
through  cxjicrience  as  well  as  meditation,  have  risen  to 
generous  conceptions  of  ii,  and  who  show  it  forth,  not  in 
empty  eulogies,  but  in  the  language  of  deep  conviction 
and  in  lives  of  purity. 

Government,  then,  does  little  to  advance  the  chief 
interest  of  human  nature  by  its  direct  agency ;  and  what 
shall  we  say  of  its  indirect?  Here  we  wish  not  to  offend, 
but  we  must  he  allowed  to  use  that  plainness  of  speech 
which  becomes  Christians  and  freemen.  We  do  fear, 
then,  thai  the  indirect  influence  of  Government  is  on  the 
whole  adverse  to  virtue ;  and,  in  .saying  this,  we  do  not 
s/jcak  of  other  countries,  or  of  different  political  institu- 
tion* from  our  owa     We  do  not  mean  to  say,  what  all 


around  us  would  echo,  that  monarchy  comipts  a  State, 
that  the  air  of  a  Court  reeks  with  infection,  and  taints  the 
higher  clas.ses  with  a  licentiousness  which    descends  to 
their  inferiors.     We  speak  of  Government  at  home  ;  and 
we  ask  wise  men  to  say  whether  it  miiusters  most  to  vice 
or  virtue.  We  fear  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  political  power 
is  of  corrupting  tendency  ;  and  that,  generally  si>eaking, 
public  men  are  not  the  most  effectual  teachers  of  truth, 
disinterestedness,  and  incorruptible  integrity  to  the  people. 
An  error  prevails  in  relation  to  political  concerns  which 
necessarily  makes  civil  institutions  demoralising.      It  is 
deeply  rooxed — the  grow*th  of  ages.     Wc  refer  to  the  belief 
that  public  men  are  absolved  in  a  measure  from  the  ever- 
lasting and  immutable  obligations  of  morality  ;  that  [wli- 
tical  power  is  a  prize  which  justifies  arts  and  compliance*, 
that  would  be  scorned  in  private  life;  that    managemen 
intrigue,  hollow  pretensions,  and  ap|>eals  to  base  passioiiN 
deserve  slight  rebuke  when  employed  to  compass  poUtical 
ends.     Accordingly,  the  laws  of  truth,  justice,  and  philan 
thropy  have  seldom  been  applied  to  public  as  to  private 
concerns.     Even   those   individuals   who   have  come  lu 
frown  indignantly  on  the  machinations,  the  oflRce-seeking, 
and  the  sacrifices  to  popularity,  which  disgrace  our  internal 
condition,  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  crooked  or  un- 
generous i>olicy  towards  foreign  nations,  by  which  grcai 
advantages  may  accrue  to  their  own  country.      Now  the 
great  truth,  on  which  the  cause  of  virtue   nests  Is,  ih.it 
rectitude  is  an  eternal,  unalterable,   and   universal   lair, 
binding  at  once  heaven  and  earth,  thei)erfcction  of  God' 
character,  and  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  ralioi 
creation  ;  and  in   proportion  as  political  institutions  u 
set  lie  this  great  conviction,  — in  ])roportion  as  ihey  lea 
that  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy  are  local,  partial  ohli 
tions,  claiming  homage  from    the   weak,   but    shrinki 
before  the  powerful, — in  pro|)ortion  as  they  thus  insu 
the  awful  and  inviolable  majesty  of  the  Eternal  1-aw,— in 
the  same  [irojiortion  they  undermine  the  very  foundation 
of  a  [leople's  virtue. 

In  regard  to  the  other  great  interest  of  the  communit;. 
its  intelligence,  Government  may  do  much  good  by  J 
direct  infiuence  ;  that  is,  by  instituting  schools  or  apnni- 
priating  revenue  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Whether  it  would  do  wisely  in  assuming  to  itself,  < 
taking  from  individuals  the  provision  and  care  of  h,_ 
iiterar)'  institutions,  is  a  question  not  easily  determincc 
Hut  no  one  w  ill  douht  that  it  is  a  noble  function  to  assui 
and  deveU)[>e  the  intellect  in  those  classes  of  the  comnm- 
nity  whose  hard  condition  exposes  them  to  a  meirh 
animal  existence.  Still,  the  agency  of  Government  m 
regard  to  knowledge  is  necessarily  superticial  and  n;Uit-« 
The  great  sources  of  intellectual  power  and  progrcs-*  to .: 
people  are  its  strong  and  original  thinkers,  be  they  fuun-^ 
where  they  may.  Government  cannot,  and  does  not. 
extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge ;  cannot  make  txvxn^ 
menis  in  the  bboraiory,  explore  the  laws  of  animal  lu 
vegetable  nature,  or  establish  the  principles  of  cridctsm. 
ntoruls,  and  religion.  The  energy  which  is  to  carrr  ft* 
ward  the  intellect  of  a  i>eople  belongs  chiefly  to  prior 
individuals,  who  devote  themselves  to  lonely  thought,  «'' 
worship  truth,  who  originate  the  views  demanded  Ulhcir 
age,  who  hclji  us  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  established prr 
judiccs,  who  improve  old  mo<ics  of  education  or  invmt 
better.  It  is  true  that  great  men  at  the  head  of  afoin 
may,  and  often  d(i,  contribute  much  towards  the  cro«ti 
of  a  nation's  mind.  But  it  too  often  happ»ens  that  tlicir 
station  obstructs  rather  than  aids  their  u<;efulnes5v     Tkir 
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(Oimection  with  a  party, and  the  habit  of  viewing  subjects 
in  rererence  to  |>crsonal  aggrandisement,  too  often  obscure 
the  noblest  intellects,  and  convert  into  jiatrons  of  narrow 
views  and  temjtorary  interests  Ihose  who,  in  other  condi 
tions,  would  have  been  the  lights  of  their  age,  and  the 
|>ro[)ngators  of  everlasting  truth.  —  From  these  views  of  the 
fimited  influence  of  (Government  on  the  most  precious 
interests  of  society,  we  learn  that  poUtical  power  is  not 
the  noblest  f>ower,  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  intelligence, 
it  will  cease  to  be  coveted  as  the  chief  and  most  honour- 
;il>le  distinction  on  earth. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  interest 
over  which  Government  is  expected  chiefly  to  watch,  and 
on  which  it  is  most  competent  to  act  with  power,  we  shall 
not  arrive  at  a  result  very  different  from  what  we  have 
just  expressed.  We  refer  to  property  or  wealth.  That 
the  influence  of  political  institutions  on  this  great  concern 
is  important,  inestimable,  we  mean  not  to  deny,  liut,  as 
wc  have  already  suggested,  it  is  chiefly  negative.  Govern- 
ment enriches  a  people  by  removing  obstructions  to  their 
powers,  by  defending  them  from  wrong,  and  thus  giving 
them  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves.  Government  is 
not  the  spring  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  their  own 
sagacity,  industry,  cnterjtrise,  and  force  of  character.  To 
leave  a  people  to  themselves  is  generally  the  best  service 
their  rulers  can  render.  Time  was  when  sovereigns  fixed 
prices  and  wages,  regulated  industr)'  and  expense,  and 
imagined  that  a  nation  would  sian-e  and  fierish  if  it  were 
not  guided  and  guarded  like  an  infant.  But  we  have 
learned  that  men  are  their  own  best  guardians,  that  pro- 
perty is  safest  under  its  owner's  care,  and  that,  generally 
speaking,  even  great  enterjjrise.s  can  better  be  accom- 
plished by  the  voiuntar)*  association  of  individuals  than  by 
the  State.  Indeed,  we  are  met  at  every  stage  of  this  dis- 
cussion by  the  truth,  that  pohtical  power  is  a  weak  engine 
compared  with  indwiduai  intelligence,  virtue,  and  effort; 
and  we  arc  the  more  anxious  to  enforce  this  truth, 
because,  through  an  extravagant  estimate  of  Government, 
men  are  apt  to  expect  from  it  what  they  must  do  for 
themselves,  and  to  throw  upon  it  (he  blame  which  belongs 
lo  their  own  feebleness  and  improvidence.  The  great 
hope  of  society  is  individual  character.  Civilisation  and 
|)olitical  institutions  are  themselves  sources  of  not  a  few 
evils,  which  nothing  but  the  intellectual  and  moral  energy 
of  the  private  citizen  can  avert  or  relieve.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  monstrous  inefjualities  of  properly,  the 
sad  contrasts  of  condition^  which  disfigure  a  large  city  ; 
which  laws  create  and  cannot  remove  ;  which  can  only 
be  mitigated  and  diminished  by  a  principle  of  moral 
restraint  in  the  poorer  classes,  and  by  a  wise  beneficence 
in  the  rich.  The  great  lesson  for  men  to  learn  i.s,  that 
their  ha[ipincss  is  in  their  own  hands  ;  that  it  is  to  be 
wrought  out  by  their  own  faithfulness  to  God  and  con- 
siiencc;  that  no  outward  institutions  can  supply  the  place 
of  inward  principle,  of  moral  energy,  whilst  this  can  go  far 
lo  supply  the  place  of  almost  every  outward  aid. 

Our  remarks  will  show  that  our  estimate  of  political 
institutions  is  more  moderate  than  the  prevalent  <owt.^  and 
that  we  regard  the  power,  for  which  ambition  has  woven 
so  ruany  plots  and  shed  so  much  blood,  as  destined  lo 
onupy  a  more  and  more  narrow  space  among  the  means 
of  usefulness  and  distinction.  There  is,  however,  one 
branch  of  Ciovernment  which  we  hold  in  high  veneration, 
which  wc  account  an  unspeakable  blessing,  and  which, 
for  the  world,  we  would  not  say  a  word  to  dis{>arage;  and 


we  are  the  more  disposed  to  R]3eak  of  it  because  its  rela- 
tive importance  seems  to  us  little  understood.  We  refer 
to  the  Judiciary,  a  department  worth  all  others  in  the 
Slate,  Whilst  politicians  expend  their  zeal  on  transient 
interests,  which  perhaps  derive  their  chief  importance 
from  their  connection  with  a  party,  it  is  the  province  of 
the  Judge  to  apply  those  solemn  and  universal  laws  of 
rectitude  on  which  the  security,  industr)-,  and  prosperity 
of  the  individual  and  the  State  essentially  depend,  l-'rom 
his  tribunal,  as  from  a  sacred  oracle,  go  forth  the  responses 
of  justice.  To  us,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  fabric  of 
civil  institutions  so  interesting  and  imposing  as  this  im- 
partial and  authoritative  exposition  of  die  principles  of 
moral  legislation.  The  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country,  where  the  Judge,  without  a  guard,  without  a 
soldier,  without  ponp,  decides  uj>on  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  citizen,  trusting  chiefly  to  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  community  fur  the  execution  of  his  decrees,  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  encouraging  aspect  under  which  our 
Government  can  be  viewed.  We  repeat  it,  there  is  nothing 
in  public  affairs  so  venerable  as  the  voice  of  Justice, 
speaking  through  her  delegated  ministers,  reaching  and 
subduing  the  high  as  well  as  the  low,  setting  a  defence 
around  the  splendid  mansion  of  wealth  and  the  lowly  hut 
of  poverty,  repressing  wrong,  vindicating  innocence, 
humbling  the  oppressor,  and  publishing  the  rights  of 
human  nature  to  every  human  being.  We  confess  that 
we  often  turn  with  pain  and  humiliation  from  the  hall  of 
Congress,  where  wc  see  the  legislator  forgetting  the 
majesty  of  his  function,  forgetting  his  relation  to  a  vast 
and  growing  community;  and  sacrificing  to  his  party  or 
lo  himself  the  public  weal ;  and  it  comforts  us  to  turn  lo 
the  court  of  justice,  where  the  dispenser  of  the  laws, 
shutting  his  ear  against  all  solicitations  of  friendship  or 
interest,  dissolving  for  a  time  every  private  tie,  forgetting 
public  opinion,  and  withstanding  public  feeling,  asks  only 
what  Ls  RiGit  r.  To  our  courts,  the  resorts  and  refuge  of 
weakness  and  innocence,  we  look  with  hope  and  joy.  We 
boasi,  will;  a  virtuous  pride,  that  no  breath  of  corruption 
has  as  yet  tainted  their  pure  air.  To  this  department  of 
Government  we  cannot  ascribe  too  much  importance. 
Over  this  we  cannot  watch  too  jealously.  Ever)*  encroach- 
ment on  its  independence  we  should  resent,  and  repel,  as 
the  chief  wrong  our  country  can  sustain.  Woe,  woe  to 
the  impious  hand  which  would  shake  this  most  sacred 
and  precious  column  of  the  social  edifice. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  now  submitted  lo  our 
readers,  we  have  treated  of  great  topics,  if  not  worthily, 
yet,  we  trust,  with  a  pure  purpose.  Wc  have  aimed  to 
expose  the  passion  for  dominion,  the  desire  of  ruling 
mankind.  \Ve  have  laboured  to  show  the  superiority  of 
moral  power  and  influence  to  that  sway  which  has  lor 
ages  been  seized  with  eager  and  bloody  hands.  We  have 
laboured  to  hold  up  to  unmea.sured  reprobation  him  who 
would  estabhsh  an  empire  of  brute  force  over  rational 
beings.  We  have  laboured  to  hold  forth,  as  the  enemy 
of  his  race,  the  man  who,  in  any  way,  would  fetter  the 
human  mind,  and  subject  other  wills  to  his  own.  In  a 
word,  we  have  desired  to  awaken  others  and  ourselves  to 
a  just  self-reverence,  to  the  free  use  and  expansion  of  our 
highest  powers,  and  especially  lo  that  moral  force,  tK 
energy  of  holy,  virtuous  purpose,  without  which  we 
slaves  amidst  the  freest  institutions*  U^t.t.«.  si^*^=* 
these  we  cannot  supplicate  i\vi\s\ ^vjSi.\  ^w^-v  ^-^jsv -«t. 
crate  our  lives  to  nobler  8uoc^>&f!ORsc«s^ 
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•'  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Dorlrine,  compiled  fruni  ihc  Holy  Scrip- 
tures alone."  Uyjohn  Millon.  Translated  from  ihc  original  hy 
t'harles  R.  Sumner,  M.A.,  Librarian  and  lliUnriographct  lo  flis 
Majesty,  ajid  rrcbcndary  of  Canterbury.  From  the  London 
Ivlition.     Boston,  1S25.     2  vols.  8vo.] 

The  discovery  of  a  work  of  Milton,  unknown  to  his 
own  times,  is  an  impoitant  event  in  Iiterai7  history.  The 
consideration  that  we  of  this  age  are  the  first  readers  of 
this  Treatise  naturally  heightens  our  interest  in  it ;  for  we 
seem  in  this  way  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  author,  and 
to  sustain  the  same  relation  whicli  his  contemporaries 
bore  to  his  writings.  The  work  opens  with  a  salutation, 
which,  from  any  other  man,  might  be  chargeable  with 
inflation;  but  which  we  feel  to  be  the  natural  nnd  appro- 
|.«riate  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Milton.  Endowed  with 
tjifts  of  the  soul  which  have  been  imparted  to  few  of  our 
rare,  and  conscious  of  having  consecrated  them  through 
life  to  God  and  mankind,  he  rose  without  effort  or  affec- 
tation lo  the  style  of  an  AjKJstlc  : — "John  Milton,  to 
MA.  THE  Churches  of  Christ,    and   to   All    who 

I'KOKESS  THE  CHRISTIAN  FaITH  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD,  PKACE,  and  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  TRUTH, 
AND     ETERNAL    SALVATION     IN    GOD     THE    FaTHER,    ANr> 

IS  OUR  I^KD  Jksus  Chrtst."  Our  ears  are  the  first 
to  hear  this  benediction,  and  it  seems  not  so  much  to  be 
borne  to  us  from  a  distant  age,  as  to  come  immediately 
froni  the  sainted  spirit  by  which  it  was  indited. 

Without  meaning  lo  disparage  the  "Treatise  on  Chris- 
tian Uoctrine/'  we  may  say  thai  it  owes  very  much  of  the 
attention  which  it  has  excited  to  the  fame  of  its  author. 
We  value  it  chiefly  as  showing  us  the  mind  of  Milton  on 
lliai  subject  which,  above  all  others,  presses  uiK>n  men  of 
thought  and  sensibility.  W'e  want  to  know  in  what 
conclusions  such  a  man  rested  after  a  life  of  extensive 
and  profound  research,  of  magnanimous  efTorts  for  freedom 
and  his  country,  and  of  communion  with  the  most  gifted 
minds  of  his  own  and  former  times.  The  book  derives 
its  chief  interest  from  its  author,  and  accordingly  there 
seems  to  be  a  pro]»riety  in  introducing  our  remarks  ujjon 
it  with  some  notice  of  the  cliararicr  of  Milton.  We  are 
not  sure  that  we  could  have  abstained  from  this  subject, 
even  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  o/Tor  so  good  an  apology 
for  attempting  it.  The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
of  a  great  man  are  attractions  nut  easily  withstood  ;  and 
we  can  hardly  serve  others  or  ourselves  more  ihan  by 
recalling  lo  him  the  attention  which  is  scattered  among 
nferior  topics. 

In  speaking  of  the  inUlUciuai  qualities  of  Milton^  we 
(luy  begin  with  observing  that  the  very  splendour  of  his 
]K)etic  fame  has  tended  to  obscure  or  conceal  the  extent 
of  his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  energies  and  attatn- 
nicnts.  To  many  he  seems  only  a  poet,  when  in  truth  he 
was  a  profound  scludar,  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought, 
imbued  thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and  modem  learning, 
and  able  to  master,  to  mould,  to  impregnate  with  his  own 
intcllcctua]  power,  his  great  and  various  acquisitions.  He 
had  not  learned  the  sui^rficial  doctrine  of  a  later  day, 
that  |X)Clt7  flourishes  most  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  and 
that  imagination  shapes  its  brightest  visions  from  the  mists 
o\  a  su|x*r!iiiiious  age  ;  and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumu- 


lating knowledge,  lest  it  should  oppress  and  smother  his 
genius.  He  was  conscious  of  that  within  him  which  could 
quicken  all  knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and  might : 
which  could  give  freshness  to  old  truths,  and  harmony  to 
discordant  thoughts  ;  which  could  bind  together  by  living 
ties  and  mysterious  affinities  the  most  remote  discoveries 
and  rear  fabrics  of  glory  and  beauty  from  the  rude 
materials  which  other  minds  had  collected.  \Ulton  had 
that  universality  which  marks  the  highest  order  of  intellecL 
Though  accustomed  almost  from  infancy  to  drink  at  the 
fountains  of  classical  literature,  he  had  nothing  of  the 
pedantry  and  fastidiousness  which  disdain  all  other 
draughts.  His  healthy  mind  delighted  in  genius,  on 
whatever  soil,  or  in  whatever  age,  it  burst  forth  and  [Kjured 
out  its  fulness,  He  understood  too  well  the  rights,  and 
dignity,  and  pride  of  creative  imagination,  to  lay  on  it 
the  laws  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  school.  Parnassus  was  not 
to  him  the  only  holy  ground  of  genius.  He  fell  that  poetry 
was  as  a  tmiversal  presence.  Great  minds  were  even- 
where  his  kindred.  He  felt  the  enchantment  of  Oriental 
fiction,  surrendered  himself  to  the  strange  cn:ations 
of  "Araby  the  Blest,'*  and  delighted  slill  more  in  the 
romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  in  the  talcs  of  wonder 
in  which  it  was  embodied.  Accordingly  his  poetry 
reminds  us  of  the  ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own  bound- 
lessness cnmrihiitions  frnm  all  regions  under  heaven. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  the  department  of  imagination  that  his 
acquisitions  were  v:Lst.  He  travelled  over  the  wholf 
field  of  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  had  then  been  explored. 
His  various  philological  attainments  were  used  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries 
where  the  intellect  had  been  cultivated.  The  natural 
philosophy^  metaphysics,  ethics,  histor}-,  theology,  and 
political  science,  of  his  own  and  former  times,  were 
familiar  to  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  unconfined 
mind  ;  and  we  would  cite  Milton  as  a  practical  example 
of  the  benefits  of  that  universal  culture  of  intellect  which 
forms  one  distinction  of  otir  times,  but  M-hich  some- 
dread  as  unfriendly  to  original  thought.  Let  such  r- 
member  that  mintl  is  in  its  own  nature  diffusive.  It*, 
object  is  the  universe,  which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound 
together  by  infinite  connections  and  corres[>ondences ; 
and  accordingly  its  natural  progress  is  from  one  ti> 
another  field  of  thought ;  and  wherever  original  pjowci, 
creative  genius  exists,  the  mind,  far  from  being  dis- 
tracted or  oppressed  by  the  variety  of  its  ac(|uisition^ 
will  see  more  and  more  common  bearings  and  hidden 
and  beautiful  analogies  in  alt  the  objects  of  knowledge, 
will  see  mutual  light  shed  from  truth  to  truth,  and  will 
compel,  as  with  a  kingly  [Kiwer,  whatever  it  understands 
to  yield  some  tribute  of  proof,  or  illustration,  or  splendour 
to  whatever  topic  it  would  unfold. 

Milton's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetry,  and  to  thi-"- 
we  naturally  give  our  first  attention,  liy  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  si>eak  of  poetry  as  light  reading,  MiltonV 
eminence  in  this  sphere  may  be  considered  only  as  giving; 
him  a  high  rank  among  the  contributors  to  public  amuse 
ment.  Not  so  thought  Milton.  Of  all  (lod's  gifts  of 
imellect,  he  esteemed  poetical  genius  the  most  transcen- 
dent.    He  esteemed  it  iti  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspira 
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lion,  and  wrote  his  great  works  with  something  of  the 
conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet  \Vc  agree  with  Milton 
in  his  estimate  of  poetry.  It  seems  to  us  the  divincst 
of  all  arts ;  (or  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of  that 
principle  or  sentiment  whirh  is  decfiest  and  sublimcsi  in 
human  nature  ;  we  mean,  of  that  thirst  or  aspiration  to 
whicli  no  mind  is  wholly  a  stranger,  for  something  purer 
and  lovcUcrj  something  more  powerful,  lofty,  and  thril- 
ling, than  ordinary  and  real  life  affords.  No  doctrine  is 
more  common  among  Christians  than  that  of  man's  im- 
mortality;  but,  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  that  the 
germs  or  principles  of  his  whole  future  being  are  now 
wrapped  up  in  his  sou!,  as  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
]jlant  in  the  seed.  As  a  necessary  result  of  this  conslitu 
lion,  the  soul,  possessed  and  moved  by  these  mighty 
though  infant  energies,  is  perpetually  stretching  beyontl 
what  is  present  and  visible,  struggling  against  the  bounds 
of  its  earthly  prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in 
imaginings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being.  This  view  of  our 
nature,  which  has  never  been  fully  developed,  and  which 
goes  farther  towards  explaining  the  contradictions  of 
human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the  ver>'  founda- 
tion and  sources  of  poetry.  He  who  cannot  interpret 
by  his  own  consciousness  what  wc  now  have  said,  wants 
the  true  key  lo  works  of  genius.  He  has  not  penetrated 
those  secret  recesses  of  the  soul  where  i>oetry  is  born 
and  nourished,  and  inhales  immortal  vigour,  and  wings 
herself  for  her  heavenward  flight.  In  an  intellectual 
nature,  framed  for  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of 
being,  there  must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of  original 
and  evergrowing  thought;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in 
which  these  energies  are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the 
glorious  prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it  "makes  all  things 
new "  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine  instinct.  It 
indeed  finds  its  elements  in  what  it  actually  sees  and 
ex|)eriences,  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  ;  but  it 
combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and  accord- 
ing to  new  affinities ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so  say,  the 
distinctions  and  bounds  of  nature  ;  imparts  lo  material 
objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and  invests  the 
mind  with  the  powers  and  splendours  of  the  outward 
creation ;  describes  the  surrounding  universe  in  the 
colours  which  the  j>assions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the 
soul  in  those  modes  of  repose  or  agitation,  of  tenderness 
or  sublime  emotion,  which  manifest  its  thirst  for  a  more 
])Owcrful  and  joyful  existence.  To  a  man  of  a  literal 
and  prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  lawless  in 
these  workings ;  but  it  observes  higher  laws  than  it 
transgresses — the  laws  of  inunorlal  intellect;  it  is  lr>'ing 
and  developing  its  best  faculties  ;  and  in  the  objects 
which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions  which  it  awakens, 
anticifjates  those  states  of  progressive  power,  splendour^ 
beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it  was  created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far  from  injuring 
society,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  refinement 
and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary  life, 
gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and  awakens  the 
consciousness  of  its  affinity  with  what  is  pure  and  noble. 
In  its  legitimate  and  highest  efforts,  it  has  the  same 
tendency  and  aim  with  Christianity  ;  that  is,  to  spiritu- 
alise our  nature.  'Irue,  poetry  has  been  made  the  in- 
strument of  vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions;  but,  when 
genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts  with  much 
of  its  power ;  and,  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved  to 
licentiousness  or  misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  forget 
her  true  vocation.     Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of 


tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies 
with  suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at 
the  hollowness  of  the  world,  passages  true  to  our  moral 
nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and  show  us 
how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly 
from  what  is  good.  Poelr)'  has  a  natural  alliance  wiili 
our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  sub- 
limity of  the  outward  creation  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed 
portrays,  with  terrible  energy,  the  excesses  of  the  passions : 
but  they  are  passions  which  show  a  mighty  nature,  which 
are  full  of  power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep 
though  shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great  tendency  and 
purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and  above  the 
beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life ;  to  lift  it  into 
a  purer  clement ;  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound 
and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  brings  liack  the  freshness  of  early  feeling,  revives 
the  relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  en- 
thusiasm which  warmed  the  spring-lime  of  our  being, 
refmes  youthful  love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  human 
nature  by  vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
feelings,  sjireads  ours)nipaihies  over  all  classes  of  society, 
knits  us  by  new  lies  with  universal  being,  and,  through  the 
brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  by  hold 
on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  i>oetr)*,  that  it  gives 
wrong  views  and  excites  false  expectations  of  life,  peoples 
the  mind  with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up 
imagination  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom.  That  there  is  a  wis- 
dom against  which  poetry  wars — the  wisdom  of  the  senses, 
which  makes  physical  comfort  and  gratification  the 
supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life — ^^^ve 
do  not  deny  ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service  which 
poetr)'  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  redeems  them  from 
the  thraldom  of  this  earth-bom  prudence.  But,  i>assing 
over  (his  topic,  we  would  obser\e  that  the  complaint 
against  poetry,  as  abounding  in  illusion  and  deception,  is 
in  the  main  groundless.  In  many  i«jems  there  is  more 
of  truth  than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theorie>. 
The  ficrions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the 
sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes  of^en  open  new  regions 
of  thought,  and  throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.  In  poetry,  when  the  letter  is  falsehood,  the  spirit 
is  often  profoundest  wisdom.  And,  if  truth  thus  dwells 
in  the  boldest  fictions  of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be 
expected  in  his  delineations  of  life  ;  for  the  present  life, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in 
the  materials  of  poetr>*,  and  it  is  the  high  olhce  of  the 
bard  to  detect  this  divine  element  among  the  grosser 
labours  and  pleasures  of  our  earthly  being.  The  present 
life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and  finite.  To 
the  gifted  eye  it  abounds  in  the  i)oetic.  The  affections, 
which  spread  beyond  ourselves  and  stretch  far  into 
futurity ;  the  workings  of  mighty  passions,  which  seem  to 
arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy  ;  the 
innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy  ;  the  bloom,  and 
buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth  ;  the  throbbings 
of  the  heart,  when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a 
happiness  too  vast  for  earth  ;  woman,  with  her  beauty, 
and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and 
dei>lh  of  affection,  and  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  ton*^^ 
and  looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire  ;— l*i*rC^ 
are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  tTy.<L  vVas.  >iNt^yc«^'snKs«^'*-  \^ 
which  does  not  exist.  He  ox^^^  xcl^x•^^^:^5.•M^ft^  ^'^^^^^^ 
as  it  were,  life's  ethereal     *^'s^^'^- -a^^^ '^^^^xv^:^^. 
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and  prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys.  And 
in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel  that  life  is  not 
wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and  physical 
ji^'atiBcations,  but  admits^  in  measures  which  may  be  in- 
definitely enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights  worthy  of  a 
higher  being.  This  power  of  poetry  to  refine  our  views 
of  life  and  happiness,  is  more  and  more  needed  as  society 
advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand  the  encroachments 
of  heartless  and  artificial  manners,  which  make  civilisa- 
tion so  lame  and  uninteresting.  It  is  needed  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  physical  science,  which,  being  now  sought, 
not  as  formerly,  for  intellectual  gratification,  but  for  mul- 
plying  bodily  comforts,  requires  a  new  development  of 
imagination,  taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  from 
sinking  into  an  earthly,  material.  Epicurean  life. — Our 
remarks  in  vindication  of  poetr)'  have  extended  beyond 
our  original  design.  They  have  had  a  higher  aim  than 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  Milton  as  a  poet,  and  that  is,  to 
endear  and  recommend  this  divine  art  to  all  who  reverence 
and  would  culli\*ate  and  refine  their  nature. 

In  dehneating  Milton's  character  as  a/V?^•/,  we  are  saved 
the  necessity  of  looking  far  for  its  distinguishing  attributes. 
His  name  is  almost  identified  with  sublimity.  He  is  in 
truth  the  sublimest  of  men.  He  rises,  not  by  effort  or 
discipline,  but  by  a  native  tendency  and  a  godlike  instinct, 
to  the  contemplation  of  objects  of  grandeur  and  awfulness. 
He  always  moves  with  a  conscious  energy.  There  is  no 
subject  so  vast  or  terrific  as  to  repel  or  intimidate  him. 
The  overpowering  grandeur  of  a  theme  kindles  and 
attracts  him.  He  enters  on  the  descriptiuu  of  the  infernal 
regions  with  a  fearless  tread,  as  if  he  felt  within  himself  a 
power  to  erect  the  prison-house  of  fallen  spirits,  to  encircle 
thuiu  with  flames  and  horrors  worthy  of  their  crimes,  to 
call  forth  from  them  shouts  which  should  *'tear  hell's 
concave,"  and  to  embody  in  their  Chief  an  Archangel's 
energies  and  a  Demon's  pride  and  hale.  Even  the 
stupendous  conception  of  Satan  seems  never  to  oppress 
his  faculties. 

This  character  of  ]jower  runs  through  all  Milton's 
works.  His  descriptions  of  nature  show  a  free  and 
l)old  hand.  He  has  no  need  of  the  minute,  graphic 
skill  which  we  prize  in  Cowper  or  Crabbe.  With  a  few 
strong  or  deliraie  touches,  he  impresses,  as  it  were,  his 
own  mind  on  the  scenes  which  he  would  describe,  and 
kindles  the  imagination  of  the  gifted  reader  to  clothe 
them  with  the  same  radiant  hues  under  which  they  ap- 
I>eared  to  his  own. 

This  aiiribuie  of  power  is  universally  felt  to  characterise 
Milton.  His  sublimity  is  m  every  n)an's  mouth.  Is  it 
felt  that  his  poetn,'  breathes  a  sensihiliiy  and  tenderness 
hardly  surpassed  by  its  sublimity  i*  We  apprehend  that 
the  grandeur  of  Milton's  mind  hxs  thrown  some  shade 
over  his  milder  beauties  ;  and  this  it  has  done,  not  only 
by  being  more  striking  and  imposing,  but  by  the  tendency 
of  vast  mental  energy  to  give  a  certain  calmness  to  the 
expression  of  tenderness  and  deep  feeling.  A  great  mind 
is  the  master  of  its  own  enthusiasm,  and  does  not  often 
break  out  into  those  tumults  which  ]>ass  with  many  for 
the  signs  of  profound  emotion.  Its  sensibility,  though 
more  intense  and  enduring,  is  more  self-posses.scd  and 
less  perturbed  than  that  of  other  men,  and  is  therefore 
less  observed  and  felt,  except  by  those  who  understand, 
through  their  own  consciousness,  the  workings  and  utter- 
ance of  genuine  feeling.  We  might  quote  pages  in  illus- 
tration of  the  qualities  here  ascribed  to  Milton.  Turn  Lo 
"Comus,"  one  of  his  earliest  produ*  tions.  What  sensibility 
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breathes  in  the  descriptions  of  the    benighted    Ladj 

singing,  by  Comus  and  the  Spirit ! 

'*  Comus.  — Can  nny  murlol  inu.turc  of  earth's  mould 
Hrcathe  such  divine  ench.iniingranshmtnt? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  ihat  breast. 
Ami  wiih  these  raptures  moves  ihe  vocal  air 
To  tehlify  hii  hidtlcn  residence: 
Howswccily  did  ihcy  float  u|>on  the  wings 
Of  silence,  ihrmigh  the  cmpiy-vauUcd  night. 
At  ever)-  fnll  Mtr-^oihing  the  ravm  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  nniled  !     I  have  ofl  heard 
My  mother  Circe  wilh  the  Sirens  three. 
Amidst  the  flower}- kirtlcd  Naiades, 
CuHing  their  potent  herb-.,  and  baleful  dnig«. 
Who.  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  pri.sonM  soul 
And  lap  il  in  lily-sium;  ScyUa  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  wave*  into  attention. 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur 'd  soft  applatise: 
^'et  they  in  pleading  slumber  lull'd  the  seasc. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  *acrcd  and  hon»e-feIt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  nc\-er  heard  till  now.'*  JLivus  244- 

**  Spirit. — At  last  a  soft  and  sok-mn-brca thing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  di^iilPd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  aJr,  that  even  Silence, 
Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wished  she  cnigbt 
Deny  her  i;ature,  and  I>e  never  more. 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.     1  wa*.  all  ear,     . 
Ami  look  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  ihe  ribs  of  death."  tJnet  555— 56J. 

In   illustration  of  Mihon's  tenderness,  wc  -w-ill    01 
almost  at  a  venture. 

*•  Now  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  ih'  eaMern  cliinc 
Advancing,  iow'tl  the  earth  wilh  orient  pearl. 
When  Adam  waked,  sa  cuMom'd,  for  his  blcf^p 
Was  aer)'  light,  from  pure  digc«(ion  bred. 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  whic)i  Lh'  cmly  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwnkcn'd  Kvc 
With  tresses  disf<^iinpostd,  and  glowing  cheek. 
As  through  unc]uicl  rest :  He,  on  his  side 
l*eaning  hnlf-ralsed,  with  louk^  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  ur  x^lcep. 
Shot  forth  jieciiliar  graces;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus  :   Awake, 
My  fairest,  niy  esix>u5ed,  my  latest  founci. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  dulight. 
Awake!  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
C.ills  us;  we  lose  ihf  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plani>,  how  blows  the  citron  giovc. 
What  drop>  the  niynh,  ;iik1  what  the  balmy  reed 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
.SitR  on  the  blnoni  extracting  ii<|uid  sweet." 

Par.  /.osl,  B.   y:  Hma  i-J 

"  So  checrM  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  alic  was  diecf*d 

Rut  silently  a  gcnilu  tear  let  fall 
h'rom  either  eye,  and  wipt/tl  Ihcm  with  het  hair* 
Two  olher  precious  drops  that  ready  stood 
ICach  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
KissM,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe  that  fear*d  to  have  offended." 

Par,  Iffst,  n,  i\  /il^f  la^-ljf 

1 -rom  this  very  imperfect  view  of  the  qualities  of  Miltcns 
poetry,  we  hasten  to  his  great  work,  *•  Paradise  LoR. 
perhaps  the  nublest  monument  of  human  genius,  T^ 
two  first  hooks,  by  universal  consent,  stand  prr-rtniff' 
in  suhhrnity.  Hcil  and  hell's  king  have  a  tcmbltf  lur 
niony,  and  dilate  into  new  grandeur  and  awfulnefi^  tbf 
longer  we  contemplate  l^ieni.     Vrom  one  element. 
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pastoral  reed  breathed  such  sweet  strains  as  are  borne  to 
us  on  '*  the  odoriferous  wings  of  gentle  gales "  from 
Milton's  Paradise  ? 

We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty  were  we  not  to  say  one 
word  on  what  has  been  justly  celebrated,  the  hamiony  of 
Milton's  versification.  His  numbers  have  the  prime 
charm  of  expressiveness.  They  varj*  with,  and  answer 
to,  the  depth,  or  tenderness,  or  sublimity  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  hold  intimate  alliance  with  the  soul.  I.ikc 
Michael  Angelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was  said  to 
be  flexible,  he  bends  our  language,  which  foreigners 
reproach  with  hardness,  into  whatever  forms  the  subject 
demands.  .\1I  the  treasures  of  sweet  and  solemn  sound 
are  at  his  command.  Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in  the 
writings  of  less  gifted  men»  flow  through  his  poetry  in  a 
full  stream  of  harmony.  This  power  over  language  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical  ear.  It  belongs  to  the 
soul.  It  is  a  gift  or  e.xercise  of  genius  which  has  power 
to  impress  itself  on  whatever  it  touches,  and  finds  or 
frames,  in  sounds,  motions,  and  material  fonns,  corre- 
spondences and  harmonies  with  its  own  fervid  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

We  close  our  remarks  on  Milton's  |X)etry  with  observ- 
ing, that  it  is  characterised  by  seriousness.  Crreat  and 
various  as  are  its  merits,  it  does  not  disco\er  all  the 
variety  of  genius  which  we  find  in  Shakspeare,  whose 
imagination  revelled  equally  in  regions  of  mirth,  beauty, 
and  terror,  now  evoking  spectres,  now  sportini^  with 
fairies,  and  now  "ascending  the  highest  heaven  of  invcn- 
tioa"  Milton  was  cast  on  times  too  solemn  and  eventful, 
was  called  to  take  part  in  transactions  too  perilous,  and 
had  too  per]>etual  need  of  the  presence  of  high  thoughts 
and  motives,  to  indulge  himself  in  light  and  gay  creations, 
even  had  his  genius  been  more  flexible  and  sportive.  But 
Milton's  poetr)',  though  habitually  serious,  is  always 
healthful,  and  bright,  and  vigorous.  It  has  no  gloom. 
He  took  no  pleasure  in  drawing  dark  pictures  of  life  j  for 
he  knew  by  experience  that  there  is  a  i>ower  in  the  soul 
to  transmute  calamity  into  an  occasion  and  nutriment  of 
moral  power  and  triumphant  virtue.  We  find  nowhere 
in  his  writings  that  whining  sensibility  and  exaggeration 
of  morbid  feeling  which  makes  so  much  of  modern  poetry 
elTeminating.  If  he  is  not  gay,  he  is  not  spirit-broken. 
His  "  L'AlIegro"  proves  that  he  understood  thoroughly 
the  bright  and  joyous  as|)ects  of  nature ;  and  in  his 
'*  Penscroso,"  where  he  was  tempted  to  accumulate 
images  of  gloom,  we  learn  that  the  saddest  views  which 
he  look  of  creation  are  such  as  inspire  only  pensive 
musing  or  lofty  contemplation. 

From  Milton's  [x^ctry  we  turn  to  his /rc^x^  We  rejoice 
that  the  dust  is  beginning  to  be  wiped  from  his  prose 
writings,  and  that  the  public  are  now  learning  what  the 
initiated  have  long  known,  that  these  contain  passages 
hardly  inferior  to  his  best  i>oeir)',  and  that  they  are 
throughout  marked  with  the  same  vigorous  n^ind  which 
gave  us  **  Paradise  Lost."  The  attention  to  these  works 
has  been  discouraged  by  some  objections,  on  which  we 
shall  bestow  a  few  remarks. 

And  first,  it  is  objected  to  his  prose  writings,  that  the 
style  is  diflicult  and  ob.scure,  abounding  in  involutions, 
iransiKJsitions,  and  I^tinisms  ;  that  his  protracted  sen- 
tences exhaust  and  weary  the  mind,  and  too  often  yield 
il  no  better  recon»pcnse  than  confused  and  indistinct  per- 
ct^rtions.  \Ve  n)can  not  to  deny  that  these  charges  ha\e 
some  grounds  ;  but  they  seem  to  us  n)uch  exaggerated  ; 
and,  when  wc  consider  that  the  difficulties  of  Milton's 


style  have  almost  sealed  up  his  prose  writings,  wc  cannot 
but  bment  the  fa.stidiousness  and  effeminacy  of  modem 
readers.  We  know  that  simplicity  and  i»erspicuily  are 
important  qualities  of  style ;  but  there  are  vastly  nobler 
and  more  important  ones,  such  as  energ)*  and  richness, 
and  in  these  Milton  is  not  surpassed,  I'he  best  style  is  not 
that  which  puts  the  reader  most  easily  and  in  the  shortest 
time  in  possession  of  a  writer's  naked  thoughts,  but  that 
which  is  the  truest  image  of  a  great  intellect ;  which 
conveys  fully  and  carries  farthest  into  other  souls  the 
conceptions  and  feelings  of  a  profound  and  lofty  spirit 
To  be  universally  intelligible  is  not  the  highest  menu  A 
great  mind  cannot,  without  injurious  constraint,  shrink 
Itself  to  the  grasp  of  common  passive  readers.  Its  nattiral 
movement  is  free,  bold,  and  majestic,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  |)art  with  these  attributes,  that  the  multi- 
tude may  keep  pace  with  it  A  full  mind  will  naiurallv 
overflow  in  long  sentences,  and,  in  the  moment  of  inspi 
ration,  when  thick-coming  thoughts  and  images  crowd 
upon  it,  will  often  pour  them  forth  in  a  splendid  (jonfusioru 
dazzling  to  common  readers,  but  kindling  to  congeni-il 
spirits.  There  are  writings  which  are  clear  through  their 
shallowTiess.  We  must  not  expect  in  the  ocean  the  trans- 
parency of  the  calm  inland  stream.  For  ourselves,  wc 
love  what  is  called  easy  reading  perhaps  too  well,  espt- 
cially  in  our  hours  of  relaxation  ;  but  wc  love,  too,  lo 
have  our  faculties  tasked  by  master  spirits.  We  delight 
in  long  sentences,  in  which  a  great  truth,  instead  of  bcin^ 
broken  up  into  numerous  periods,  is  spread  out  in  its  full 
jDrojxjrtions,  is  irradiated  with  \'ariety  of  illustration  and 
imager)',  is  set  forth  in  a  splendid  affluence  of  Language. 
and  flows  like  a  full  stream,  with  a  majestic  haxmonv 
which  fills  at  once  the  ear  and  the  soul.  Such  sentences, 
are  worthy  and  noble  manifestations  of  a  great  and  fa. 
looking  mind,  which  grasps  at  once  %^st  fields  of  ihougbi, 
just  as  the  natural  eye  takes  in,  at  a  moment,  wide  pru> 
l>ects  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  AVe  would  not  indetnl 
have  all  compositions  of  this  character.  Let  abumUiii 
l)rovision  be  made  for  the  common  intellect,  l-et  such 
writers  as  Addison,  an  honoured  name,  '•  bring  down 
philosopliy  from  heaven  to  earth."  But  let  inspire! 
genius  fulfil  its  higher  function  of  lifting  the  prcpvcil 
mind  from  earth  to  heaven.  Impose  upon  it  no  siriti 
laws,  for  it  is  its  own  best  law.  Let  it  speak  in  its  own 
language,  in  tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.  Let  in  not  bv 
iiside  its  natural  jiort,  or  dwarf  itself  that  it  may  be  coir. 
prehcnded  by  the  surrounding  multitude.  If  not  under 
stood  and  relished  now,  let  it  place  a  generous  tonfidenci: 
in  other  ages,  and  utter  oracles  which  futurity  will  c\ 
pound.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  not  merely  i\A 
Milton's  justification,  but  because  our  tintes  seem  tu 
demand  them.  Literature,  we  fear,  is  becoming  to 
popular.  The  whole  comnmnity  is  now  turned  io;  > 
readers,  and  rn  this  we  heartily  rejoice  ;  and  we  rcjou.*., 
too,  that  so  much  talent  is  employed  in  making  knou 
ledge  accessible  to  all  We  hail  the  general  diffusion  u 
intelligence  as  the  brightest  feature  of  the  present  ag^ 
But  good  and  evil  are  never  disjoined  ;  and  one  bad  cor.- 
scquence  of  the  multitude  of  readers  is,  that  men  oi 
genius  are  too  anxious  to  please  the  muUiiude,  and  pref* 
a  present  shout  of  popularity  to  that  less  tunvultuoas,  h 
deeper,  more  thrilling  note  of  the  tr^mip  of  Fauie  whit 
resounds  and  grows  clearer  and  louder  through  all  futui 
ages. 

We    now   come   to  a  much    more    serious   obieokai 
to  Milton's  prose  writings,  and    that   is,   that    th«y  arc 


nlniightincss,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  lo  be  wrought 
with  high  pfovidcncc  in  his  church;  to  5in^  victorious  agonies  of 
iiiarlyrs  and  salnls,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  jubt  and  pious  nations, 
doing  valiantly  through  failh  against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to 
ilcplore  the  general  relapses  of  kingdom**  and  states  from  justice 
and  Goal's  true  worshi^i;  lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and 
Miblime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or 
ndmiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from 
without,  or  the  wily  subtiltics  and  refluxes  of  man\  thoughts  from 
within;  all  these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  lo 
l^aint  out  and  describe.  —  Fa/.  /..//.  145,  146. 

He  then  gives  intimations  of  his  having  proposed  to 
himself  a  great  poetical  work,  "a  work,"  he  says: — 

"  Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heal  of  j-oulh,  or  the  vapours  tif  wine, 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist, 
or  the  renchcr  fury  uf  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  tibtained  by  the 
invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  syren  daughters,  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  c.in  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of 
his  altar,  lo  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  i>lcases." — 
VoLL.p,  148. 

He  then  doses  with  a  passage,  showing  from  what  prin- 
ciples he  foi^ook  these  delightful  studies  for  controversy: — 

'*I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I 
endure  lo  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave 
a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  an<l  confident 
thoughts,  lo  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes, 
])ut  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  thequiet  and  jilill 

airof  delightful  studies Hut  were  it  the  meanest  under- 

service,  if  God  by  his  secretary  conscience  enjoin  it,  it  were  sad  for 
me  if  I  should  draw  back;  for  nie  especially,  now  when  all  men 
offer  their  aid  to  hetp,  ease,  and  lighten  the  dilficult  labours  uf 
the  church,  to  whose  service,  by  th^'  mtentions  of  my  parents  aiul 
friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions,  till 
coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  Iiad 
invaded  the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  onlers  must  sutiMrrilK' 
slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he  took  with  a  con- 
science that  would  retch,  he  must  cither  strait  pcrrjure  or  spht  his 
faith.  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the 
sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  scrviturle  and 
forswearing." — VoL  f.^  p.  149. 

These  passages,  replete  with  Milton's  genius  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  show  us  the  influences  and  motives  under 
which  his  prose  works  were  written,  and  help  us  to  inter- 
pret passages  which,  if  taken  se|)arately,  miglit  justify  us 
in  ascribing  lo  him  a  character  of  excessive  indignation 
and  scorn. 

Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is  his  '*  Areopagi- 
tica,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicen.sed  Printing,"  a 
noble  work  indeed,  a  precious  manual  of  freedom,  an 
arsenal  of  immortal  weapons  for  the  defence  of  man's 
highest  prerogative— intellectual  liberty.  Hts  "Reforma- 
tion in  England  "  and  **  Reason  of  Church  Government  " 
are  the  most  important  theological  treatises  published 
during  his  life.  They  were  his  earliest  prose  compositions, 
and  thrown  ofi"  with  much  haste,  and  on  these  accounts 
are  more  chargeable  with  defects  of  style  than  any  other 
of  his  writings.  But  these,  with  all  iheir  defects,  abound 
in  strong  and  elected  thought,  and  in  power  and  ftrliclty 
of  expression.  Their  great  blemish  is  an  inequality  of 
style,  often  springing  from  the  conflict  and  opposition  of 
the  impulses  under  which  he  wrote.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  the  same  sentence  his  aflluent  genius  pouring 
forth  magnificent  images  and  expressions,  and  suddenly 
his  deep  scorn  for  his  opponents,  suggesting  and  throwing 
into  the  midst  of  this  splendour  sarcasms  and  degrading 
comparisons  altogether  at  variance  with  the  general  strain. 
I'rom  this  cause,  and  from  negligence,  many  powerful 
]xissages  in  his  prose  writings  are  marred  by  an  incongru- 
ous mixture  of  unworthy  allusions  and  phrases.  In  the 
riosc  of  his  first  work,  that  on  "Reformation  in  England,' 


he  breaks  out  into  an  invocation  and  prayer  to  the  Suprcnie' 
Being,  from  which  we  extract  a  passage  containixig  a  re- 
markable intimation  of  his  having  meditated  some  great 
poetical  enterprise  from  his  earliest  years,  and  giving  full 
promise  of  that  grandeur  of  thought  and  language  which 
characterises  "I*aradise  Lost"  Having  "lifted  up  his 
hands  to  that  eternal  and  propitious  Throne,  where 
nothing  is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge  to  the  distresses 
of  mortal  suppliants,"  and  besought  God  to  perfect  the 
work  of  civil  and  religious  deliverance  begun  in  Engl 
he  proceeds  thus: — 


:ngU^ 


addiMg^ 


"Then,  amidiit  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints, 
may  perhaps  bt  hiord  offering  at  high  strains  in  new  and 
meaiures,  to  iing  and  celebrate  thy  divine  mercies,  and  marvrllotn 
judgments  in  this  land  throughout  all  ages,  whereby  this  great  awl 
warlike  nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the  ft-rvent  and 
practice  of  truth  and  right eousnes*;,  and  casting  far  from  h*  i 
of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  lo  that  high  and  happy  c,_. — .-., 
lo  bo  found  the  wjbcrest,  wisest,  and  most  Christian  people  at  lhs,t 
day,  when  Thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly  expected  Kinj;,  shall  open 
the  cloud"*  to  judge  ihe  several  kingdoms  of  ihc  world,  and,  dis 
tributing  national  honours  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  common* 
wealths.,  sh.ilt  put  an  end  to  all  carlbly  tyrannies,  pr.-M"Ia.iming  thy 
universal  and  mild  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth ;  where  ihcj* 
undoubtedly,  that  by  tlicir  lalwurs,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  ticeit 
earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion  and  theii  country,  sh:UI 
receive,  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition 
of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones  into  their  glorious  Lillc«, 
in  super  eminence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dalel 
irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable  bands 
and  bliss,  in  overmeasurc  for  ever." — Vol.  /.,  pp.  69,  7a 

Wc  have  not  time  to  speak  of  Milton's  i>olitical  treatises. 
We  close  our  brief  remarks  on  his  prose  writings  with 
recommending  them  to  all  who  can  enjoy  great  beauties 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  faults,  and  who  would  learn 
the  compass,  energy,  and  richness  of  our  language;  and 
slill  more  do  we  recommend  them  to  those  who  desire  lo 
nourish  in  their  breast  magnanimity  of  sentiment  and  an 
unquenchable  love  of  freedom.  They  bear  the  impress 
of  that  seal  by  which  genius  distinguishes  its  produciionsj 
from  works  of  learning  and  taste  The  great  and  decisivi 
test  of  genius  is  that  it  calls  forth  pawer  in  the  souls 
others.  It  not  merely  gives  knowledge,  but  breail 
energy.  There  are  authors,  and  among  these  Milw 
holds  the  highest  rank,  in  approaching  whom  we  are 
scious  of  an  access  of  intellectual  strength.  A  "vit 
goes  out"  from  them.  We  discern  more  clearly, 
merely  because  a  new  light  is  thrown  over  objc* 
because  our  own  vision  is  strengthened.  Sonieti 
single  word,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  genius^  goes 
the  heart  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  an  undefined 
of  expression,  teaches  more  than  we  gather  from 
of  leas  gifted  men.  The  works  which  we  should 
study  are  not  those  which  contain  the  greatest 
knowledge,  but  which  raise  us  into  syn*fcpalhy 
intellectual  energy  of  the  author,  and  throutrh 
great  mind  inulliplies  itself,  as  it  were,  in  th 
Milton's  prose  works  arc  imbued  as  really,  if  n< 
roughly,  as  his  poetry,  with  this  quickening 
they  will  richly  reward  those  who  are  recepii 
influence. 

We  now  leave  the  writings  of  Milton  to  ofTej 
marks  on  his  moral  qualities.     His  moral   cl 
as  strongly  marked  as  his  intellectual,  and   it 
pressed  in  one  word,  maxnantmity.      It   was 
with  his  poetry.      He  had  a  passionate  love 
more  commanding',  and  majestic  virtues, and 
ful  mind  with  meditations  on  the  perfection 
being.     In  a  letter  written  to  an  Italian  fricii 
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We  see  MiUon*3  magnanimity  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  written.  It  was  not 
m  prosperity,  in  honour,  and  amidst  triumphs,  but  in  dis- 
a[iix>intment.  desertion,  and  in  what  the  world  calls 
disgrace,  that  he  composed  that  work.  The  cause  with 
which  he  had  identified  himself  had  failed.  His  friends 
uere  scattered  :  liberty  was  trodden  under  foot,  and  her 
devoted  champion  was  a  by-word  among  the  iriumphani 
uiyaHsts.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  true  greatness  to 
glorify  itself  in  adversity,  and  to  meditate  and  execute 
vast  enterprises  in  defeat.  Mihon,  fallen  in  outward 
( ondition,  afflicted  with  blindness,  disappointed  in  his 
hcst  hope.Sj  applied  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
lo  the  sublimest  achievement  of  intellect,  solacing  himself 
with  great  thoughts,  with  splendid  creations,  and  with  a 
prophetic  confidence  that,  however  neglected  in  his  own 
age,  he  was  framing  in  his  wurks  a  bond  of  union  and 
fellowship  with  the  illnsirions  spirits  of  a  brighter  day. 
We  delight  to  contempUte  him  in  his  retreat  and  last 
\ears.  To  the  i>assing  spectator  he  seemed  fallen  and 
forsaken,  and  his  blindness  was  reproached  as  a  judgment 
from  (5od  But,  though  sightless^  he  lived  in  light.  His 
inward  eye  ranged  through  universal  nature,  and  his 
imagination  shed  on  it  brighter  beams  than  the  sun. 
Heaven  and  hell  and  paradise  were  open  to  him.  He 
visited  past  ages  and  gathered  round  him  aiicitnt  sages 
and  heroes,  prophets  and  apostles,  brave  knights  and 
gifted  bards.  As  he  looked  forward,  ages  of  liberty 
dawned  and  rose  to  his  view,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
about  to  bequeath  to  them  an  inheriianro  of  genius, 
**  which  would  not  fade  away, "  and  was  to  live  in  the 
memory,  reverence,  and  love  of  remotest  generations. 

We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  character,  mil  only  from 
the  pleasure  of  paying  that  sacred  debt  which  the  mind 
owes  lo  him  who  has  quickened  and  delighted  it,  but 
from  an  apprehension  that  Milton  lias  not  yet  reaped  his 
due  har>'est  of  esteem  and  veneration.  The  ?T»ists  which 
ihc  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  Johnson  .spread  over  his 
bright  name,  are  not  yet  wholly  scattered,  though  fast 
passing  away.  We  wish  not  lo  disparage  Johnson.  We 
»  ould  find  no  pleasure  in  sacriJit  ing  one  great  man  lo  the 
manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it  to  Mihon  and  to  other 
illustrious  names,  to  say,  that  Johnson  has  failed  of  the 
highest  end  of  biograjjliy,  which  is  to  give  immortality  to 
\irtuc,  and  to  call  forth  fervent  admiration  towards  those 
who  have  shed  splendour  on  past  ages.  We  ac((uit 
Johnson,  however,  of  intentional  misrepresentation.  He 
did  not,  and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton.  We  doubt 
whether  two  other  mind.s,  having  so  little  in  common  as 
those  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  can  be  found  in 
the  higher  walks  of  literature,  Johnson  was  great  in 
his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere  was  comparatively  *'  of 
the  earth,"  whilst  Milton's  was  only  inferior  lo  that  of 
angels.  It  was  customary,  in  the  day  of  John-son's 
glory,  lo  call  him  a  giant,  to  class  him  with  a  mighlj*, 
IhiI  still  an  earth  horn  race.  Milton  we  should  rank 
among  seraphs.  Johnson's  mind  acted  chiefly  on 
man's  actual  condition,  on  the  realities  of  hfe,  on  the 
springs  of  human  action,  on  the  passi(jns  which  now 
agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly  to  have  dreamed  of 
a  higher  state  of  the  human  mmd  than  was  then  exhibited. 
Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with  a  deep  yet  calm 
love  of  moral  grandeur  and  celestial  purity.  He  thought, 
not  so  much  of  what  man  is,  as  of  what  he  might  become. 
Mis  own  mind  was  a  revelation  to  him  of  a  higher  ron- 
ilnion  of  humanity,  and  to  pmmote  this  he  thirsted  and 


toiled  for  'freedom,  as  the  element  for  ihe  growth  anl 
improvement  of  his  nature. — In  religion  Johnson  was 
gloomy  and  inclined  lo  superstition,  and  on  the  subject 
of  Government  leaned  towards  absolute  i>ower  ;  and  the 
idea  of  reforming  either  never  entered  his  mind  but  to 
disturb  and  provoke  it.  The  church  and  the  civil  polity 
under  which  he  lived  seemed  to  him  perfect,  unless  he 
may  have  thought  that  the  former  would  be  improved  by 
a  larger  infusion  of  Romish  rites  and  doctrines,  and  the 
latter  by  an  enlargement  of  the  royal  prerogative: 
Hence  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  present  forms  of  religion 
and  Government  marks  his  works.  Hence  we  find  so 
littte  in  his  writings  which  is  electric  and  soul-kindling, 
and  which  gives  the  reader  a  consciousness  of  being 
made  for  a  state  of  loftier  thought  and  feeling  tlian  the 
present  Milton's  whole  soul,  on  the  contrary,  revolted 
ugain.st  the  ma.\ims  of  legitimacy,  hereditary  faith,  and 
servile  reverence  for  established  power.  He  could  not 
brook  the  bondage  to  which  men  had  bowed  for  ages 
"  Reformation  '*  was  the  first  word  of  public  warning 
which  broke  from  his  youthful  lips,  and  the  hope  of  it 
was  the  solace  of  his  declining  years.  The  difference 
between  Milton  and  Johnson  may  be  traced,  not  only  in 
these  great  features  of  mind,  but  in  their  whole  charac- 
ters. Milton  was  refined  and  spiritual  in  his  habits,  tem- 
perate almost  to  abstemiousness,  and  refreshed  himself 
after  intellectual  effort  by  music.  Johnson  inclined  to 
more  sensual  delights.  Milton  was  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  outward  creation,  to  sounds,  motions,  and  forms,  to 
natural  beauty  and  grandeur.  Johnson,  through  defect 
of  physical  organisation,  if  not  through  deeper  deficiency, 
had  little  susceptibility  of  these  pure  and  delicate 
pleasures,  and  would  not  have  exchanged  the  Strand 
for  the  vale  of  'I'eiiipe  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hes|)erides. 
How  could  Johnson  be  just  to  Milton  !  The  compari- 
son which  we  have  instituted  has  compelled  us  lo  nolicej 
Johnson's  defects.  But  we  trust  we  are  not  blind  l< 
his  merits.  His  stately  march,  his  pomp  and  power 
language,  his  strength  of  thought,  his  reverence  fc 
virtue  and  religion,  his  vigorous  logic,  his  practici 
wisdom,  his  insight  ijito  the  springs  of  human  actii 
and  the  solemn  pathos  which  occasionally  pervades 
descriptions  of  life  and  his  references  to  his  own  hislij 
command  our  willing  admiration.  That  he  w 
enthusiasm  and  creative  imagination  and  lofty 
ment  was  not  his  fault.  We  do  not  blame  him  fc 
being  Milton.  We  love  intellectual  power  in 
forms,  and  delight  in  the  variety  of  mind.  We 
him  only  that  his  passions,  prejudices,  and 
engaged  him  in  the  unworthy  task  of  obscui 
brighter  glory  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
men.  \\\x  would  even  treat  what  we  deenn  the 
Johnson  with  a  tenderness  ajjproaching  resp 
ihey  were  result.s,  to  a  degree  which  man  cannot 
of  a  diseased,  irritable,  nervous,  unhappy  physj 
perament,  and  belonged  lo  the  body  more  th; 
mind.  We  only  ask  the  friends  of  genius 
their  faith  in  Johnson's  delineations  of  ii. 
graphical  works  are  tinged  with  his  notorioi 
prejudices,  and,  of  all  his  *'  Lives,"  wc  hold  tl 
to  be  the  most  apocryphal 

We  here  close  our  general  remarks  on    M] 
lectual  and  moral  qualities.     We  venerate  h 
of  genius,  but  still  niore  as  a  man  of  magnj 
Christian    virtue,    who   regarded   genius    anj 
sacred  gifts,  imparted  to  him.  not  to  anuis* 
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phenomena,  and  to  subject  all  human  action  to  necessity, 
to  mechanical  causes,  or  other  extraneous  influences,  is 
proof  enough  that  the  science  of  the  mind  has  as  yet 
peiicti.Ued  little  beneath  the  surface,  that  the  depths  of 
the  soul  arc  still  unexplored. 

Milton  naturally  passes  from  his  chapter  on  the 
Supreme  Being  to  the  consideration  of  those  topics  which 
have  always  been  connected  with  this  part  of  theology  ; 
we  mean,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nature  of 
iHl'  Holy  Spirit  All  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
^liiton  has  here  declared  himself  an  Anti  trinitarian^  and 
strenuously  asserted  the  strict  and  proper  unity  of  God. 
His  chapter  on  '*  The  Son  of  Uod"  is  the  most  elaborate 
one  in  the  work.  His  "  Prefatory  Remarks  "are  highly 
interesting,  as  joining  with  a  manly  assertion  of  his  right 
an  afl^eclionate  desire  to  conciliate  the  Christians  from 
whom  he  differed. 

'*  I  cannot  enter  ujKin  subjects  of  so  much  diflicully  as  the  Son  of 
Gthi  and  the  Holy  Spirit^  without  again  premising  a  few  introductory 
Wurd.>.  If  indct-d  I  were  a  member  of  tlie  Church  ol  Kume,  which 
requires  implicit  obedience  to  its  creed  on  all  points  of  faiih,  I  should 
have  acquiesced  from  education  or  habit  in  it.s  simple  decree  ami 
authority,  even  though  it  denies  that  the  tloctrinc  of  the  Trinity,  as 
now  received,  is  capable  of  bein^;  i>rovi;d  from  any  passage  of  Scrip- 
lure.  Hut  since  I  cnroj  my.>clf  among  ihc  numher  of  those  who 
acknowletlge  the  Word  of  (Jck!  alone  as  the  nilc  of  faiih,  and  freely 
advance  what  appears  to  mc  much  morL-  cicarty  rtediicihjc  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  received  opinion,  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  one,  who  belongs  to  the  same  Protestant  or  Rc- 
funn.'d  Church,  and  professes  to  acknowledge  the  same  rule  of  faiih 
^\  mynclf,  should  take  offence  at  my  frec<lum,  particularly  as  I 
impose  mv  authority  on  no  one,  but  merely  nrojxwc  what  I  think 
mote  worthy  of  belief  than  the  creed  in  general  acceptation.  I  only 
entreat  that  my  readers  will  ponder  and  examini;  my  slalemenis  in 
a  spirit  which  desires  to  discover  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  with  a 
mind  free  from  prejudice.  For,  without  inicnding  to  oppose  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  which  1  consider  inviolably  sacred,  I  only 
•  take  upon  myself  to  refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as  the 
ifcca-sion  requires,  conformably  to  my  riglit,  or  rather  to  my  duty,  as 
a  man.  If,  indeed,  those  wiih  whom  1  have  U»  contend  were  able 
lo  produce  direct  attestation  from  Heaven  to  the  truth  of  thedijctrinc 
which  they  csix>use,  it  would  be  nothing  Icsfi  (Imn  impiety  to 
Venture  to  raise,  I  i\o  not  say  a  clanuiur,  but  so  much  as  a  murmur 
against  it.  But,  inasmuch  as  they  can  lay  claim  to  nothing  more 
than  human  powers,  a.vsiMed  by  that  .%piritu.-il  illumination  which  is 
cummon  to  all,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  ihiy  should  on  their  part 
allow  the  privileges  of  diligent  rctcarch  and  free  discussion  to  another 
inquirer,  who  is  seeking  truih  through  the  same  means  and  in  the 
same  way  as  themselves,  and  whose  desire  of  iKrncliling  mankind  is 
equal  lo  their  own." — l-'oi.  /.,//.  103—105. 

Milton  leaches  thai  the  Son  of  God  is  a  distinct  being 
from  God,  and  inferior  to  Him,  that  he  existed  before  the 
world  was  made,  that  he  is  the  first  of  the  creation  of 
God,  and  that  afterwards  all  other  things  were  made  by 
him,  as  the  instrumeiit  or  minister  of  his  Father.  He 
maintains,  in  agreement  with  Hr.  Clarke,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  person,  an  intelligent  agent,  but  created  and 
inferior  to  God.  This  opinion  of  Miltim  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  he  admits  that,  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  the  Jews,  though  actuslomcd  lo  the  phrase  Holy 
Spirit,  never  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  personality,  and 
that,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  it  is  often 
u.sed  to  express  i-Jod  Himself,  or  his  power  and  agency. 
It  is  slrange  that,  after  these  concessions,  he  could  have 
found  a  difficulty  in  giving  a  figurative  interpretation  to 
ihe  few  [Mtssagcs  in  the  New  Testament  which  speak  of 
ilie  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person. 

W'c  arc  unable  within  our  limits  to  give  a  sketch  of 
Milton's  strong  reasoning  against  the  supreme  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  must,  however,  pause  a  moment  to 
tliank  <lod  thai  he  has  raised  up  this  illustrious  advocate 
of  the  long-obscured  doctrine  of  the  Uivine  Unity.     \Ve 
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can  now  bring  forward  the  three  greatest  and  noblest 
minds  of  modem  times,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Cliristian 
era,  as  witnesses  to  that  Great  Truth,  of  which,  in  an 
humbler  and  narrower  sphere,  we  desire  to  be  the 
defenders.  Our  Trinitarian  adversaries  are  perpetually 
ringing  in  our  ears  the  names  of  Fathers  and  Reformers. 
We  take  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  place  them  in 
our  front,  and  want  no  others  to  oppose  to  the  whole 
array  of  great  names  on  the  opposite  side.  Before  these 
intellectual  suns,  the  stars  of  self-named  Orthodoxy  *'hide 
their  diminished  heads,"  To  these  eminent  men  God 
communicated  such  unusual  measures  of  light  and  mental 
energy,  that  their  names  spring  up  spontaneously  when 
we  think  or  would  speak  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature. 
Their  theological  opinions  were  the  fruits  of  jxitient,  pro- 
found, reverent  study  of  the  Scriptures.  They  came  to 
this  work  with  minds  not  narrowed  by  a  technical,  pro- 
fessional education,  but  accustomed  to  broad  views,  lo 
the  widest  range  of  thought.  They  were  shackled  by  no 
t)arty  connections.  They  were  warjjed  by  no  clerical 
ambition,  and  subdued  by  no  clerical  timidity.  They 
came  to  this  subject  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength,  with 
free  minds  open  to  truth,  and  with  unstained  purity  of 
life.  They  came  to  it  in  an  age  when  iVic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  instilled  by  education,  and  upheld  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  by  [icnal  laws.  And  what 
did  these  great  and  good  men,  whose  intellectual  energy 
and  love  of  truih  have  made  them  the  chief  benefactors 
of  the  human  mind,  what,  we  ask,  did  they  discover  in 
the  Scriptures?  a  triple  divinity?  three  infinite  agents? 
three  infinite  objects  of  worship  ?  three  persons,  each  of 
whom  possesses  his  own  distinct  offices,  and  yet  shares 
equally  in  the  godhead  with  the  rest?  No!  Scripture 
joined  with  nature  and  with  that  secret  voice  in  the  heart 
which  even  idulatry  could  not  always  stifle,  and  taught 
them  to  bow  reverently  before  the  One  Infinite  Fathc^^l 
and  to  ascribe  to  Him  alone,  supreme,  self-c.xisM^^H 
divinity. — Our  principal  object  in  these  remarks  has  been 
to  show,  that,  as  far  as  great  names  are  arg:umcnts,  the 
cause  of  Anti  trinitarianism,  or  of  God's  proper  Unity,  is 
supported  by  the  strongest.  But  wc  owe  it  to  truth  losar 
that  we  put  little  trust  in  these  fashionable  proofs.  The 
chief  use  of  great  names  in  religious  controversy  isi,  to 
balance  and  neutralise  one  another,  that  the  unawed  jnd 
unfettered  mind  may  think  and  judge  with  a  due  self- 
reverence,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  accountablencssio 
God  alone. 

We  have  called  Milton  an  Anti-trinitarian.  Butwehsvc 
no  desire  Lo  identity  him  with  any  sect  His  mind  was 
100  independent  and  universal  to  narrow  itself  to  humiA 
creeds  and  parties.  He  is  supposed  to  have  scpanisd 
himself,  in  his  last  years,  from  all  the  denominatioos 
around  him  ;  and,  were  he  now  living,  we  arc  not  suit 
that  he  would  find  one  to  which  he  would  be  stiODgty 
nuracted.  He  would  probably  stand  first  among  that 
<  liiss  of  Christians,  more  numerous  than  is  supposed,  and 
we  hope,  increasing,  who  are  too  jealous  of  the  righu  u* 
the  mind,  and  too  dissatisfied  with  the  clashing  systems  cd 
the  age,  to  attach  themselves  closely  to  any  iiarty;  o 
whom  the  present  improved  state  of  theology  hascreited 
a  consciousness  of  defect  rather  than  the  triumph  of  at- 
quisition  ;  who^  however  partial  lo  their  own  creed,  can- 
not persuade  tlicmselves  that  it  is  the  ultimate  atloinmcni 
of  the  human  mind,  and  that  distant  ages  will  repeat  i5 
articles  as  rc\crenily  as  the  Catholics  do  the  decree*  d 
'I'rent ;  who  contend  earnestly  for  free  inquir)',  not  bccana' 
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marking  out  with  literal  exactness  everything  to  be  done, 
and  everything  to  be  avoided  ;  but  an  inculcation  of 
broad  principles,  which  it  entrusts  to  individuals  and  to 
society  to  be  applied  according  to  their  best  discretion. 
It  is  through  this  generous  peculiarity  that  Christianity  is 
fitted  to  be  a  universal  religion.  Through  this  it  can 
subsist  and  blend  itself  with  all  stages  of  society^  and 
can  live  in  the  midst  of  abuses  which  it  silently  and 
I>owerfully  overcomes,  but  against  which  it  would  avail 
little  were  it  immediately  to  lift  u|*  tlie  voice  of  denun- 
ciation. We  all  know  that  long-chLrished  corruptions, 
which  have  sent  their  roots  through  the  whole  frame  of  a 
community,  cannot  be  torn  up  at  once  without  dissolving 
society.  To  Christianity  is  committed  the  sublime  office 
of  eradicating  all  the  errors  and  evils  of  the  world;  but 
this  it  does  by  a  process  corresponding  with  man's  nature, 
by  working  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  mind,  whicii,  in 
its  turn,  works  a  safe  and  effectual  revolution  in  manners 
and  hfe.  No  argument,  therefore,  in  favour  of  a  practice 
can  be  adduced  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  explicitly 
reprobated  in  the  New  Testament.  For  example,  Chris- 
tianity went  forth  into  communities  where  multitudes 
were  held  in  slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  ground  and 
oppressed  by  despotism  ;  abuses  on  which  the  spirit  of 
our  religion  frownsassternlyason  any  which  can  be  named. 
Yet  Christianity  did  not  command  the  master  to  free  his 
slaves,  or  the  despot  to  desrend  from  his  absolute  throne: 
but  satisfied  itself  with  proclai nving  subliiite  truths  in 
regard  to  God's  paternal  character  and  administration,  and 
broad  and  generous  principles  of  action,  leaving  to  these 
the  work  of  breaking  every  chain,  by  a  gradual,  inward, 
irresistible  influence,  and  of  asserting  the  essential  equality 
and  unalienable  rights  of  the  whole  human  race.- — We  can- 
not leave  this  topic  without  adding  that  not  only  Milton's 
error  on  polygamy,  but  many  other  noxious  mistakes, 
have  resulted  from  measuring  Christianity  by  the  condition 
of  the  ])rirnitive  church,  as  if  that  were  the  standard  of 
faith  and  practice,  as  if  everything  allowed  then  were  wise 
and  good,  as  if  the  religion  were  then  unfolded  in  all  its 
]>owcr  and  extent.  The  truth  is,  that  Christianity  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  The  Apostles  communicated  its 
great  truths  to  the  rude  minds  of  Jews  and  Heathens  ; 
but  the  primitive  church  did  not,  and  could  not,  under- 
stand all  that  was  involved  in  those  principles,  all  the 
np[>lications  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  all  the  in- 
tkiences  they  were  to  exert  on  the  human  mind,  all  the 
( ombinations  they  were  to  form  with  the  new  truths 
which  time  was  to  unfold,  all  the  new  lights  in  which 
they  were  to  be  placed,  all  the  adaptations  to  human 
nature  and  to  more  advanced  states  of  society,  which 
ihcy  were  progressively  to  manifest  In  the  first  age,  the 
religion  was  adniinisicTcd  with  a  wise  and  merciful  con- 
formity to  the  capacities  of  its  recipients.  With  the 
progress  of  intelligence,  and  the  development  of  the  moral 
faculties,  Christianity  is  freeing  itself,  and  ought  to  be 
freed,  from  the  local,  temporar)*,  and  accidental  associa- 
tions of  its  childhood  Its  great  principles  arc  coming  forth 
more  distinctly  and  brightly,  and  condemning  abuses  and 
errors  which  have  passed  current  for  ages.  This  great 
truth,  for  such  we  deem  it,  that  Christianity  is  a  growing 
light,  and  that  it  must  be  more  or  less  expounded  by 
every  age  for  itself,  was  not  sufficiently  apprehended  by 
Milton;  nor  is  it  now  understood  as  it  wifl  be.  Porwanl 
of  apprehending  it,  Christianity  is  administered  now  loo 
much  as  it  was  in  ages  when  nothing  of  our  literature, 
j>hilo50|>hy,  and  spirit  of  improvement  existed;  and  con- 


sequently it  does  not,  we  fear,  exert  that  entire  and 
supreme  sway  over  strong  and  cultivated  minds  which  is 
its  due,  and  which  it  must  one  day  obtain. 

Milton  has  connected  with   polygamy  the   subject  of 
divorce,  on  which  he  is  known  to  have  differed  frono  many 
Christians.     He  strenuously  maintains  in  the  work  under 
review,  and  more  largely  in  other  treatises,  that  the  viola- 
lion  of  the  marriage  bed  is  not  the  sole  ground  of  divorce, 
but  that  "the  perpetual  interruption  of  peace  and  affec- 
tion, by  mutual  differences  and  unkindness,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  "  for  dissolving  the  conjugal   relation.      On   this 
topic  we  cannot  enlarge. 
I        AVe  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  Milton's  work   in  which 
i   his  powerful  mind   might  have  been   expected  to    look 
beyond  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  day,  but  in  which  he 
has  followed  the  beaten  road,  almost  without   deviation, 
seldom  noticing  dilhcultius,  and  hardly  .seeming  to  know 
their  existence.     We  refer  to  the  great  subjects  of  the 
moral  condition  of  mankind,  and  of  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ     The  doctrine  of  original  sin  he  has  assumed  as 
true,  and  his  faith  in  it  was  evidently  strengthened  by  his 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  teaches  that  .souls  are  propagated 
from  parents  to  children,  and   not  immediately   derived 
from   God,  and  that  they  are  born  with  an   hereditary 
taint,  just  as  the  body  contracts  hereditary  disea.se.      It  is 
humbling  to  add,  that  he  supports  this  doctrine  of  the 
propagation  of  sin  by  physical  contagion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  relieves  the  Creator  from  the  charge  of  originating 
the  corruption  which  we  are  said  to  bring  into  X\i^\  as  if 
the  infinitely  pure  and  good    God   could,   by   a  coven 
agency,  infect  with  moral  evil  the  passive  and  ^K>wcrless 
mind  of  the  infant,  and  then  absolve  Himself  of  the  hor- 
rible work  by  imputing  it  to  instruments  of  his  o\^ti  ordi- 
nation !      Milton   docs   not,    however,   believe   in    total 
depravity,  feeling  that  this  would  free  men  from  guilt,  by 
taking  away  all  power;  and  he,   therefore,  leaves  us  a 
portion  of  tlie  divine  image — not  enough  to  give  us  a 
chance  of  virtue,  but  enough  to  take  away  excuse  from 
.sin.     Such  arc  the  ^Hender  mercies''  of  theology  1     With 
respect  to  Christ's  mediation,   he  supposes  that   Christ 
saves  us  by   bearing  our  punishment,  and   in   this  way 
satisfying  God's  justice.     His  views,  indeed,  are  not  ex- 
pressed with  much  precision,  and  seem  to  have  been 
formed  without  much  investigation.     On  these  great  sub- 
jects of  human  nature  and  redemi)tion,  we  confess  we  arc 
disappointed   in  finding  the  spirit   of  Milton   satisfying 
itself  with  the  degrading  notions  which  prevailed  around 
him.     But  we  remember  that  it  is  the  order  of  Providence 
that  the  greatest  minds  should  sympathise   much   with 
their  age,  and  that  they  contribute   the  more   to  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  by  not  advancing  too  fast   arid   too  far 
beyond  their  contemporaries.     In  this  i>art  of  his  -work. 
Milton  maintains  that  the  death  threatened  to  sin  extends 
equally  to  body  and  soul,  which  indeed  he  was  bound  to 
do,  as  he  holds  the  soul  and   body  to  be  one  ;  and  he 
then  proceeds  to  defend  with  his  usual  power  the  neces- 
sary   inference,    that    all     consciousness     is    suspended 
between  death  and   the  resurrection.     We  have  no  faith 
in  this  doctrine ;  but  we  respect  the  courage  with  which 
he  admits  and  maintains  whatever  can  be  fairly  deduce*! 
from  his  opinions. 

Having  concluded  the  subject  of  redeniinion,  he  passes 
to  what  he  calls  "  man's  renovation,  or  the  change  wherc^ 
by  the  sinner  is  brought  into  a  stale  of  grace  ; "  and  here 
though   he   is   not   always   perspicuous,   yet    he   seldom 
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who   had   grown   up  and  been   steeped  in  Jewish  and 
Heathen   errors,   can  we  imagine  that  in  these  circum- 
stances the  church  took  a  form  whicli  it  ought  to  retain, 
as  sacred  and  unalterable,  in  its  triumphs,  and  prosi>eTily, 
and  diffusion,  and  in  ages  of  greater  light  and  refinement? 
AVe  know  that  in  the  first  ages  there  were  no  ministers 
with  salaries,  or  edifices  for  puUic  worship.     Christians 
met  in  private  houses,  and  sometimes  in  the  obscurest 
they  could  find.     On   these  occasions,  the  ser\'ices  were 
not  monopolised  by  an   individual,   but  shared   by  the 
fraternity  ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  in  the  New  Jestament  that 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  Baptism  was 
confined  to  the  minister.     Hut  in  all  this  we  have  no  rule 
for  the  present  day.     Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion,  intended  for 
a.U  ages  and  nations,  and  for  all  the  progressive  states  of 
society  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to   suppose  that  in  its 
infancy   it   established  an   order  of  worship,  instruction, 
and  discipline,   which  was    to   remain    inviolable   in  all 
future  times.     This  doctrine  of  an  inflexible  form  seems, 
to  us  servile,  superstitious,  and  disparaging  to  Christianit)'. 
Our  religion  is  too  sjnritual   and  inward,  and  cares  loo 
little  about  its  exterior,  to  bind  itself  in  this  everlasting 
cham.      'I'he  acknowledged    indeliniteness   of  the    New 
Testamentj  in  regard  to  this  subject,  is  no  mean  proof  of 
the  enlarged  and  prospective  wisdom  of  its  Founder.    We 
believe  that,  with  the  diffusion  of  liberal  views,  the  ques- 
tion will  arise,  whether  our  religion  cannot  be  taught  and 
administered  in  methods  and  forms  more  ada])ted  than 
those  which  now  prevail^  to  its  spirit  and  great  design,  to 
the   principles  of  human  nature,  and   to  the  conditions 
and  wants  of  society.     Among  the  changes  which  may 
grow  from  this  discussion,  we  do  not  anticipate  the  ado]> 
tion  of  Milton's  plan  of  sentencing  ministers  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  for  we  think  that  we 
see   reasons,    in    the    general   spread  of  knowledge,   for 
enlarging   their   means  and  opiiortunities  of  study  and 
intellectual  culture,  ihat  they  may  meet  the  increasing 
demand   for  more  enlightened  inculcation  of  Christian 
truth.     At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  us  not  unlikely  that, 
in  conformity  to  Milton's  suggestion,  public  instruction, 
instead  of  continuing  to  be  a  monopoly  of  ministers,  may 
be  extended  freely  lo   men  of  superior  intelligence  and 
piety,  and  that  the  results  of  this  arrangement  may  be  the 
infusion  of  new  life,  power,  and   practical  wisdom   into 
religious  teaching,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  natural, 
free,  and  various  eloquence,  for  the  technical  and  mono- 
tonous mode  of  treating  subjects  which  clings  so   often 
and  so  obstinately  to  the  perfomiances  of  the  pulpit.^ 
Again,  we  do   not  expect,  among  the  changes  of  forms 
and  outward  worship,  that  Christians,  to  meet  our  author's 
views,,  will  shut  their  churches  and  meet  in  private  houses; 
for  large  religious  edifices,  and  large  congregations,  seem 
to  us  among   the    important   means    of  collecting,  and 
interesting  in  Christianity,  the  mass  of  the  community. 
But  perhaps  narrower  associations  for  religious  improve- 
ment may  be  formed,  in  which  the  formalities  of  public 
worship  will  be  relaxed,  and  Christians   may  reap    the 
benefits  of  the  more  familiar  and  confidential  meetings  of 
the  primitive  converts.     It  is  indeed  a  great  question, 
liow  the  public  administration  of  Christianity,  including 
modes  of  discipline,  instruction,  and    worship,  may  be 
rendered  more  impres.sive  and  effectual.     This  field  is 
almost  untrodden  ;  but,  if  we  read  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  day  for  exploring  it  draws  nigh. 

We  have  said  that,   whilst   we  dissent  from  some  of 


Milton's  views  on  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks^ 
agree  in  their  spirit  It  was  evidently  the  aim  of  all  hi! 
suggestions  to  stri[>  the  clergy,  as  they  are  called,  of  that 
peculiar,  artificial  sanctity  with  which  suixirstition  had  long 
arrayed  them,  and  which  had  made  their  simple,  benig- 
nant office  one  of  the  worst  instruments  of  ambition  and! 
despotism.  W'e  believe  that  this  institution  will  nev* 
exert  its  true  and  full  power  on  the  church  and  on  the 
world  until  the  childish  awe  with  which  it  has  been  viewed 
shall  be  exchanged  for  enlightened  esteem,  and  until  men, 
instead  of  expecting  from  it  certain  mysterious,  undefined 
influences,  shall  see  in  it  a  rational  provision  for  promo- 
ting virtue  and  happiness,  not  by  magic,  but  according  to 
the  fixed  laws  of  human  nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  "Treatise   on    Christian    Doc- 
trine"  furnishes  topics   on   which   we    should   wiliinglyj 
remark  ;  but  we  have  only  time  to  glance  at  the  opinioi 
in  which   Milton   difl'ers  from  the  majority.      He  rejcci 
infant  baptism,  and  argues  against  it  with   his  usual  eaM 
nestness  and  strength.     He  not  only  affirms,  with   manyj 
other  Christians,  that  the  fourth  commandment,  relatinj 
to  the  Sabbath,  is  abolished  with  the  rest   of  the   Mo5ai< 
system,  but  maintains,  what  few  have  done,  that   under 
the  Gospel  no  lime  is  ajjpointed  for  public  worship,  hut 
that  the  observance    of  the  first  day  of  the    week  rest 
wholly  on  expediency,  and  on  the  agreements  of  Chi 
tians.      He  believes  that  Christ  is  to  appear  visibly  for  th4 
Judgment  of  the  world,  and  that  he  will  reign  a  thousai 
years  on  earth,  at  the  end  of  which  period    Satan   wi 
a.ssail  the  church  with  an  innumerable  confederacy,  a 
be  overwhelmed  with  everlasting  ruin.      He  speaks  of  tl 
judgment  as  beginning  with  Christ's  second  advent,  .-md' 
as  comprehending   his    whole   Government   through  the 
millennium,  as  well  as  die   closing  scxnc,  when   sentence 
will   be   pronounced  on  evil  angels,   and    on    the  whole 
human  race.     We   have  now  given,   we    believe,  all  the 
peculiarities  of  Milton's  faith.     As  for  that    large   part  of 
his  work  in  which  he  has  accumulated  scriptural  proofs 
doctrines  and  duties  in  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  il 
general  tenor  maybe  understood  without  further  remark! 

It  may  now  be  asked,  VV'hat  is  the  value  of  this  book^ 
We  prize  it  chiefly  as  a  testimony  to  Milton's  profound 
reverence  fur  the  Christian  religion,  and  an  assertion 
the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  mind.  We  are  obliged 
say  that  the  work  throws  little  new  light  on  the  great  sub-* 
jects  of  which  it  treats.  Some  will  say  that  this  ought 
not  lo  surprise  us  ;  for  new  light  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  department  of  theology.  But,  if  this  be  true,  our 
religion  may  be  charged  with  the  want  of  adaptation  to 
our  nature  in  an  essential  point ;  for  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  human  mind  is  its  thirst  for  con- 
stantly enlarging  knowledge,  and  its  proneness  to  lose  ili 
interest  in  subjects  which  it  has  exhausted.  The  chief 
cause  of  Milton's  failure  was,  that  he  sought  truth  too  ex- 
clusively in  the  past,  and  among  the  dead.  He  indeed 
called  no  man  master,  and  disclaimed  the  authority  of 
Fathers,  and  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  all  the  setts 
which  had  preceded  or  were  spread  around  hirrt  Still  he 
believed  in  the  fxirfection  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
that  Christianity,  instead  of  being  carried  forward  was  to 
be  carried  back  to  its  original  purity.  To  use  his  own 
striking  language,  *' the  lovely  form  of  Truth,'"  whr^i 
Christians  at  first  embraced,  '*had  been  hewn  into  i 
thousand  pieces,  like  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  kA 
scattered  to  the  four  winds;"  and  consequently  be  b^ 
lieved  that  the  great  duly  of  her  friends  was  "  to 
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books  are  pre-eminently  dull  If  we  wished  to  inijiovensh 
a  man's  intellect,  we  could  devise  few  means  more 
effectual  than  to  confine  him  to  what  is  called  a  course  of 
theological  reading.  The  ver)'  subject  to  which,  above 
all  others,  the  writer  should  bring  his  whole  strength  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  aUies  itself  to  our  noblest 
faculties,  to  which  reason,  imaginalion,  taste,  and  genius 
should  consecrate  their  noblest  efforts,  is  of  all  subjects 
treated  most  weakly,  lamely,  and  with  least  attraction.  Of 
course  there  are  splendid  exceptions,  but  we  speak  of  the 
immense  majority  of  theological  hooks.  It  is  wonderful 
how  men  can  think  and  write  upon  religion  to  so  little 
effect  That  a  theme  so  vast,  so  sublime  as  Christianity, 
embracing  God  and  man,  earth  and  heaven,  lime  and 
eternity,  connected  intimately  with  all  human  historj', 
deriving  lights  from  all  human  experience,  atlmitiing 
application  to  ihe  whole  of  human  life,  and  pro|H>sing  as 
its  great  end  the  everlasting  i>rogress  of  the  soul — that 
such  a  subject  should  he  treated  so  monotonously  as  to 
be  proverbially  dull,  that  its  professed  explorers  should  be 
able  to  plant  their  footsteps  so  exactly  in  the  track  of  their 
predecessors,  that  the  boundlessness  of  the  field  should  so 
seldom  tem[)t  an  adventurous  spirit  from  llie  beaten  way, 
is  wonderful,  and  might  seem  a  miracle  to  a  man  unac- 
quainted with  the  vassalage  which  has  broken  down  the 
mind  in  the  deixartment  of  religion.  It  is  true  that  those 
who  write  on  this  topic  are  accustomed  to  c;il]  it  sublime ; 
but  they  make  its  sublimity  cold  and  banen,  like  that  of 
mountain-tops  wrapped  in  everlasting  snows.  We  write 
this,  not  in  severity,  but  in  sorrow  of  heart  ;  for  we  des- 
(air  of  any  great  jirogrcss  of  the  human  character  or  of 
society,  until  the  energies  of  the  mind  sliall  be  bent,  as 
they  seldom  have  been,  on  those  most  imi)oriant  subjects 
and  interests  of  the  human  mind,  morals  and  religion. 

As  a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of  religious  literature, 
and  of  the  general  barrenness  of  the  intellect  when  cm- 
ployed  in  this  field,  we  may  refer  to  the  small  amount  of 
original  and  jirodiutive  thought  in  the  English  Church 
.since  ihe  days  of  Barrow  and  Taylor.  Could  our  voice 
he  heard  in  Kngland,  we  would  ask  impartial  and  gified 
men,  more  familiar  with  their  countrj**s  history  than 
ourselves,  to  solve  the  problem,  how  a  Proiestani  Esta- 
blishment, so  muniliCL-ntly  endowed  with  the  means  of 
improvement,  should  have  done  so  little  in  so  long  a 
l)eriod  for  Christianity  ;  should  have  [jroduied  so  few 
books  to  interest  the  higher  order  of  minds.  I^et  not 
ihe.se  remarks  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  were  wanting  in 
respect  and  gratitude  to  a  church  which,  wiili  all  its 
defects  has  been  the  bulwark  of  ProtL'Slanlism^  which  has 
Iteen  illustrated  by  the  picly  and  virtues  of  such  men  as 
iJishops  Wilson,  Berkeley,  and  Heber,  and  in  which  have 
sprung  up  so  many  institutions  consecrated  to  humanity, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  mean  jiol 
to  deny  it  the  honour  of  having  fostered  talent  in  various 
forms  and  directions.  Among  the  English  clergy  we  find 
profound  and  elegant  scholars ;  we  find  the  names  uf 
those  giants  in  ancient  learning,  Bentley  and  Parr,  and  a 
crowd  of  proficients  in  polite  literature,  of  whom  Hurd 
and  Jortin  are  honourable  representatives.  We  speak 
only  of  the  deficienc)  of  their  contributions  to  moral  and 
religious  science.  With  the  exception  of  Clarke  and 
Hutler,  we  could  not  easily  name  any  of  the  Establishment, 
since  the  time  above  specified,  who  have  decidedly 
<:arried  forward  the  human  intellect  The  latter  of  these 
is  indeed  a  great  name,  notwithstanding  lite  alleged  ob- 
scurilics  of  his  style,  and  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among 


the  master-spirits  of  the  human  race      In  regard  to  com- 
mentators, whose  function,  as  commonly  executed,  holds  a 
second  rank  in   theology,  the   English   Church,  since  the 
time  of  Hamuiond,  has   produced  none  of   much  value, 
except   Bishop  Pearce.     We  presume  that    she  will  not 
lay  claim   to  the  heretical  Locke,   who  carried  into  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  the  same  force  of  thought 
as  into  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  ;  or  to  Whitby,  whose 
strenuous  Arminlanism,  as  Orthodoxy    would   reproach- 
ingly  say,  tapered  off  into  that  iTiost   suspicious  form  of 
Christianity,  Unitarianism.     We  have  not  yet  named  two 
of  the  most   illustrious  intellectual  chiefs  of  the  church, 
Warburton  and   Horsley.     Their  great   powers  we  meet 
readily  own  ;  but  Warburton  is  generally  acknowledgtdi 
to  have  wasted  his  mind,  and  has  left  no  impression  of* 
himself  rm  later  times;  whilst   Horsley,    though    he  has 
given  us  striking,  if  not  judicious,  sermons,  in  a  style  of 
unusual  vigour,  cannot  be  said  to  have   communicated  in 
any  respect  a  new  irnjiulse  to   thought,  and    in    Biblical 
criticism,  lo  which  he  was  zealously  devoted,  he  is  one  ot 
the  last  authorities  on  which  a  sound    mind  would  lean. 
To  Hishops  I.owth  and  Sherlock  we   cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations:  and  we  question  whether  the  hliiT 
has  even  yet  received  his  due  praise.      W'e  have   not  tor- 
gotten,  though  we  have  not  named,  Tillolson,  Seeker,  anil 
Porteus.     They  are  all  worthy  of  remembrance,  espec:.i!l'. 
Seeker,  the  clear  and  wise  exi>ounder  of  Christian  ethics, 
but  they  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  slock  which  thev  rr 
ceived.   It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  not  been  just  lo  ti  -. 
Estahhshment,  in  passing  over  Paley.      He  has  oursin*  en 
admiration.     C>n  one  great  topic,  which  indeed  has  been 
worthily  ti  cated  by  many  of  the  clergy —  we  mean  that  di 
Christian   evidence — he  has  shed  new  li^hL      By  felicii) 
of  arrangement  and  illustration,  he   has  given  an  air  vi 
novelty  to  old  arguments,  whikst  he  has  strengthened  he 
cause  by  important  original  proofs.      His  Utfrt^t  Panhi^" 
is  one  of  the  few  books  destined  to  live.      Paley  saw  wh.n 
he  did  see  through  an  atmosphere  of  light.      He  sci."-^l 
on  the  strong    points  of    his    subject  with   an    intuiti\. 
sagacity,  and  has  given  his  dear,    bright   thoughts  in  i 
style   which  has  made  them  the  property  of  his  readers 
ahnust  as  [jerfectly  as  they  were  his  own.      In  what,  then, 
did  he  fail?     We  have  said  lliat  lie  was  characterised  \^ 
the  distinctness  of  his  vision.     He   was    not,  we  thuil, 
equally  remarkable  for  its  extent.     He  was  popular,  rather 
than  philosophical.     He  was  deficient  in  that  iniellectna 
thirst  which  is  a  chief  element  of  the  philosophical  sjuni 
He  had  no  irrepressible  desire  to  sound  the  depths  of  H.i 
own  nature,  or  to  ascend  to  wide  and  all-reconciling  ^ic«i 
of  the  works  and  ways  of  Cod.      Moral    philosophy  he 
carried  backwards  ;  nor  had  he  higherclaims  in  relitioos 
ihan  in   ethical  science.     His  sermons  are  Wi>nhv  of  ifl 
priiise^  not  indeed  for  their  power  over  the  heart,  but  lof 
their  plain    and    strong    expositions   of  duty,   and  then 
awakening  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

Wc  leave  this  topic  with  obser\'ing  iKai,  in  the  noblefl 
branch  of  history,  we  mean  Christian  or  ccclesiastkxl 
history,  the  English  Church  has  not  furnished  a  sin^ 
distinguished  name.  We  have  one  mournful  and  Oai 
sive  proof  of  this  deficiency.  The  vast  majorii)  ^ 
English  readers  learn  what  they  know  of  the  progress  iwi 
fortunes  of  their  religion  from  its  foe  and  insulter,  fron 
(Jibbon,  the  apostle  of  unbelief.  The  historj-  of  Oir* 
tianity,  the  most  imiiortant  and  sublime  thcnie  in  tfe» 
province  of  literature,  has  as  yet  found  no  writer  to  do* 
justice,  none  to  be  compared  with  tlie  great  names  i« 
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he  carried  with  him  into  ihe  dark  corners  of  the  humnn 
heart,  and  by  which  he  laid  open  its  most  hidden  guilt, 
was  that  of  celestial  goodness.  Hence  though  the 
severest  of  censors,  lie  is  the  most  pitying.  Not  a  tone  of 
a6i>erity  escapes  him.  He  looks  on  human  error  with  an 
angel's  tenderness,  with  tears  which  an  angel  might  shed, 
and  thus  reconciles  and  hinds  us  to  our  race,  at  the 
very  moment  of  revealing  its  corruptions. 

That  Pension's  views  of  human  nature  were  dark,  too 
dark,  we  learn  from  almost  every  page  of  his  writings  ; 
and  at  this  we  cannot  wonder.  He  was  early  thrown 
into  the  very  court  from  which  Rochefoucauld  drew  his 
celebrated  Maxims,  perhaps  the  spot  above  all  oUicrs  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  distinguished  and  disgraced  by 
selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and  intrigue.  When  wo  think  of 
Fenelon  in  the  palace  of  Ix)uis  the  Fourteenth,  it  reminds 
us  of  a  seraph  sent  on  a  divine  commission  into  the 
abodes  of  the  lost ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  in  that 
atmosphere  he  composed  his  Telemachus,  we  doubt 
whether  the  records  of  the  world  furnish  stronger  evidence 
of  the  power  of  a  divine  virtue  to  turn  temptation  into 
glory  and  strength,  and  to  make  even  crowned  and 
prosperous  vice  a  means  of  triumph  and  exaltation. 
Another  cause  of  Feni^lon's  unjust  views  of  human  life 
may  be  found,  ytc  think,  in  his  profession.  All  jiro- 
fessions  tend  to  narrow  and  obscure  the  intellect,  and 
none  more  than  that  of  a  priest.  We  know  not  indeed 
a  nobler  or  more  useful  function  than  that  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  minister;  hut  supcrsirtioiis  notions  and  an  imagined 
sanctity  have  severed  him  more  or  less  from  his  race, 
especially  in  a  church  which  dooms  him  to  celibacy, 
and  from  this  unnatural,  insulated  position  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  judge  justly  of  his  kind.  We  think,  too, 
that  ]*Y'n(5lon  was  led  astray  by  a  verj^-  common  error 
of  exalted  minds.  He  applied  too  rigorous  and  unvar)- 
ing  a  standard  to  the  multitude.  He  leaned  to  the  error 
of  expecting  the  strength  of  manhood  in  the  child,  the 
har^'est  in  seed  time.  On  this  .subject,  above  all  others, 
we  feel  that  we  should  speak  cautiously.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  lenity  towards  human  deficiencies  full  of  danger; 
but  there  is,  too,  a  severity  far  more  common,  and  per- 
haps more  ruinous.  Human  nature,  as  ordinarily  ex- 
hibiledy  merits  rebuke ;  but  whoever  considers  the  sore 
trials,  the  thick  darkness,  the  impetuous  will,  the  strong 
passions,  under  which  man  commences  his  moral  proba- 
tion, will  temper  rebuke  with  pity  and  hope.  There  is  a 
wisdom,  [lerhaps  the  rarest  and  sublimest  attainment  of 
the  intellect,  which  is  at  once  liberal  and  severe,  indulgent 
and  unbending ;  whit  h  makes  mercit'ul  and  equitable 
allowance  for  the  innocent  infirmities,  the  necessary  errors, 
the  obstructions  and  temptations  of  human  beings,  and 
at  the  same  time  asserts  the  majesty  of  virtue,  strengthens 
the  sense  of  accountableness,  binds  on  us  self-denial,  and 
points  upward,  with  a  never-ceasing  importunity,  to  moral 
perfection,  as  the  great  aim  and  only  hapi>iness  of  the 
human  soul.  We  will  not  say  that  Ft?nelon  was  a  stranger 
to  this  broad,  romtjrehensive  wisdom,  but  we  cannot  name 
it  as  his  chief  distinction. 

We  have  said  that  we  welcome  the  book  under  con- 
sideration becau.se  it  came  from  so  pure  and  gifted  a 
mind.  We  add,  that  we  do  not  welcome  it  the  less 
for  coming  from  a  Catholic.  Perhaps  we  prize  it  the 
more  ;  for  we  wish  that  Protestantism  may  grow  wiser 
and  more  tolerant,  and  we  know  not  a  better  teacher  of 
these  les-sons  than  the  character  of  Fcntlon.  Such  a  man 
is  enough  to  place  within  the  pale  of  our  charity  the  whole 


body  to  which  he  belonged.     His  virtue  is  broad  enough 
to  shield  his  whole  church  from  that   unmeasured,  undis- 
tinguishing  rei*robauon  with  which    Protestant   zeal  has 
too   often   assailed   it      \Vhoevcr    remembers    that   the 
Catholic  communion  numbers  in  its  ranks  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  souls — probably  more  than  all  other 
Christian  churches  together — must  shudder  at  the  sentence 
of  proscription  which  has  sometimes  been  passed  on  this 
immense  portion  of  human  beings.   It  is  time  that  greater 
justice  were  done  to  this  ancient  and  wide-spread  com- 
munity.    The  Catholic   Church   has  produced  some  of 
the  greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  this  is  proof 
enough  of  its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salvation.    Who 
that  hears  the  tone  of  contempt  in  which   it  is  somotiii 
named,  would  suspect  that  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Raphi 
Michael  Angelo,  Tasso,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Des  Cartes,  wtrc 
Catholics  ?   Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  arts  and  .t-p^*^ 
on  the  throne  and  in  the  pulpit,  were  worn  by  Cat'i 
To  come  down  to  our  own  times,  has   not  the  mctT> 
of  New  England  witnessed  a  sublime  example  of  Chr 
virtue  in  a  Catholic  bishop  ?     Who  among   our  religious 
teachers  would  solicit  a  comparison  between  himself  and 
the  devoted  Chcverus?     This  good    man,  whose  vi't* 
and    talents   have   now  raised  him  to  high   digniti..  ■ 
Church  and  State,  who  now  wears  in  his  own  countr\  ihc 
joint  honours  of  an  archbishop  and   a   peer,  lived  in  th^ 
midst  of  us,  devoting  his  days  and  nights,  and  his  Hh-.lc 
heart,  to  the  scr\ice  of  a  poor  and  uneducated  congrep^ 
tion.    We  saw  him  declining  in  a  great  degree  the  sonet> 
of  the  cultivated  and  refined,  that  he  might  be  the  friend 
of  the  ignorant  and    friendless ;    leaving    the    circles  ^\ 
polished  life,  which  he  would  have  graced,  for  the  meaneii 
hovels;  bearing,   with  a  father's  sympathy,  the  burdens 
and  sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family  ;  charging  himrcll 
alike  with   their  temporal   and   spiritual    concerns ;  .mi 
never  discovering,  by  the  faintest  indication,  that  he  k' 
his  fine   mind  degraded   by  his  seemingly  humble  ot^Vt 
This  good  man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy,  ^-as  sc<n 
in   our  streets  under  the  most  burning  sun  of  summer, 
and  the  fiercest  stonns  of  winter,  as  if  anned  against  the 
elements  by  the  power  of  charitj*.      He    has  left  us  t*^'- 
not  to  be  forgotten.     He  enjoys  among  us  what  tosrfS 
a  man  must  be  dearer  than  fame.      His  name  is  cherisbcd 
where  the  great  of  this  world  are   unknown.     It  is  prcv 
nounced  with  blcssing.s,  with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs  fa 
his  return,  in  many  an  abode  of  sorrow  and  want ;  awi 
how   can   we  shut   our  hearts  against    this  jiroof  of  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  form  good  and  great  men? 
These  remarks,  we  trust,  will  not  he  perverted.     Na» 
will  suspect  us  of  Catholic  partialities.    Of  all  ProtesianN 
we  have  fewest  sympathies  with  the  Romish  Church   ^^ 
go  farther  than  our  brethren  in   rejecting  her  mysk^  ■ 
those  monuments  of  human   weakness  ;    and  as  to  t»ff 
claims  to  infallibility,  we  repel  them    with    an  indig^^^'t"^' 
not  to  be  understood  by  sects   which,  calling  iheni- 
Protestant,  renounce   in  words,  but   assert   in  iitsct 
Popish  immunity  from  error,  a   Popish  control  o-. 
faith  of  their  brethren.     To  us,  the  spirilual  ivrj: 
Popery  is  as  detestable  as  Oriental  despotism.    W1 
look  back  on  the  history  of  Papal  Rome,  we  sec  ha,  l* 
the  days  of  her  power,  .stained  with  the  blood  of  maiim 
gorged  with  rapine,  drvmk  with  luxur>'  and  crime.     W 
what  then  !     Is  it  righteous  to  involve  a  whole  dmrcl 
in   guilt    which,  after  all,    belongs    to    a   powerful  fc*^ 
Is   it   righteous   to   forget  that   Protestantism,   toQ»  U*-' 
blood  on  her  robes  ?    Is  it  righteous  to  forget  that  To*; 
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simplicity  which  ia  the  charm  of  Pension's  style.  A  want 
of  coherence  in  the  thoughts  may  sometimes  be  observed; 
and  this,  we  sup[>ose,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
author,  whose  writings  seem  to  be  natural  breathings  of 
the  soul,  rather  than  elaborate  works  of  art ;  but  still 
more  to  the  translator,  whose  delicate  task  of  selecting 
only  what  would  suit  and  edify  the  Protestant  niindi  must 
have  com|?elled  her  to  make  omissions  and  sudden  tran- 
sitions, not  very  favourable  to  order  and  connection. 

We  now  come  to  our  princijial  object.  We  propose  to 
examine  the  most  distinguishing  views,  or  system  of 
Kenelon.  We  say,  his  **  system  ;"  for,  though  he  seems 
to  WTite  from  immediate  impulse,  his  works  possess  that 
unity  which  belongs  to  the  productions  of  all  superior 
minds.  However  he  may  appear  to  give  his  thoughts 
whhout  elaboration  or  method,  yet  one  spirit  pervades 
'hum.  We  hear  everywhere  the  same  mild  and  penetrating 
voice,  and  feci  ourselves  always  in  the  presence  of  the 
same  strongly  marked  mind.  AVTiat,  then,  were  F^nclon's 
iiu>st  characteristic  views  ? — It  may  be  well  to  observe 
that  our  principal  aim  in  this  inquir)'  is  to  secure  our 
readers  against  what  we  deem  exceptionable  in  his  system. 
We  believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  is  not  free  from 
excess.  He  is  sometimes  unguarded,  sometimes  extra- 
vagant. He  needs  to  be  read  with  caution,  as  do  nil  who 
write  from  their  own  deeply  excited  minds.  He  needs 
to  be  received  with  deductions  and  explanations  ;  and  to 
furnish  these  is  our  present  aim.  We  fear  that  the  very 
excellences  of  Kenelon  may  shield  his  errors.  Admiration 
prepares  the  mind  for  belief;  and  the  mora^  and  religious 
sensibility  of  the  reader  may  lay  him  open  to  impressions 
which,  whilst  they  leave  his  purity  unstained,  may 
engender  causeless  solicitudes,  and  repress  a  just  and 
cheerful  interest  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  labours  of 
life. 

What,  then,  are  Fenelon's  characteristic  views?  We 
begin  with  his  views  of  God,  which  very  much  determine 
and  colour  a  religious  sjstem  ;  and  these  are  simple  and 
affectjnij;.  He  seems  to  regard  Ciod  but  in  one  light,  to 
think  of  Him  but  in  one  character.  God  always  comes 
to  him  as  the  father,  as  the  pitying  and  purifying  friend, 
of  the  soul.  This  spiritual  relation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is.  in  the  book  before  us,  his  all-comprehending, 
all-absorbing  attribute.  Our  author  constantly  sets  before 
us  God  as  dwelling  in  the  human  mind,  and  dwelling 
there  to  reprove  its  guilt,  to  speak  to  it  with  a  still  voice, 
to  kindle  a  celesti.il  ray  in  its  darkness,  to  distil  upon  it 
his  grace,  to  call  forlh  its  love  towards  Himself,  and  to 
bow  it,  by  a  gentle,  rational  sway,  to  chosen,  cheerful, 
entire  subjection  to  his  pure  and  righteous  will  Fen^lon 
had  fully  received  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God.  He 
believed  in  Him  as  the  Universal  Father,  as  loving  every 
soul,  loving  ilie  guiltiest  soul,  and  striving  with  it  to 
reclaim  it  to  Himself.  This  interest  of  the  Creator  in 
the  lost  and  darkened  mind,  is  the  thought  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  writings  of  this  excellent  man.  God's 
care  of  the  outward  world,  of  men's  outward  interests,  of 
the  concerns  of  nations,  seems  scarcely  to  enter  his  mind. 
It  is  of  God,  present  lo  the  soul,  as  a  reprover,  cn- 
lightcner,  purifier,  and  guide  to  perfection,  that  he  loves 
lo  s[)cak ;  and  he  speaks  with  a  depth  of  conviction  and 
tenderness  to  which  one  would  think  every  reader  must 
res(K>nd. 

WV-  have  seen  the  predominant  view  of  the  Supreme 
Ik'ing  in  the  writings  which  we  are  examining.  He  is  a 
spiritual    father,   seeking   the   perfection   of    ever)'   soul 
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which  He  has  made.^Another  great  question, 
us  still  more  deeply  into  F^nt/lon's  mind,  now 
itself.  In  what  did  he  suppose  this  perfection 
human  soul  to  consist  .••  His  views  on  this  subj< 
be  expressed  in  two  words,  self-crucifixion  and 
CJod.  Through  these  human  perfection  is  to  be 
In  these,  and  especially  in  the  last,  it  consists.  Accor 
to  Fenelon,  we  are  placed  between  two  mighty  attract] 
self  and  God  ;  and  the  only  important  question  fore 
human  being  is,  to  which  of  these  hostile  powers  he 
determine  or  surrender  his  mind?  His  phrascoU 
this  subject  is  various,  and  indeed  his  writings 
great  measure,  expansions  of  this  single  view. 
open  the  perpetual  collisions  between  the  principl 
selfishness  and  the  principle  of  religious  love,  and 
with  his  whole  strength  of  persuasion  to  sacrifice 
to  cherish  and  enthrone  the  last.  This  is  his  gr* 
This  he  urges  in  a  diversity  of  forms,  some  of  wl 
be  repented,  as  helps  to  a  better  apprehension  of 
trine.  Thus  he  calls  us  **to  die  to  ourselves  and  to 
to  God  ;" — **  to  renounce  our  own  wills  and  to  ch 
the  will  of  God  as  our  only  rule  ;" — "  to  renounce 
own  glory  and  to  seek  the  glory  of  God  ;'* — "  todis 
ourseh'cs  and  lo  put  our  whole  trust  in  God  ;" — "tt 
get  ourselves  and  to  give  our  thoughts  to  God;' 
renounce  ease  and  to  labour  for  God;" — **to 
pleasure  and  to  suffer  for  God  ; " — *'  to  silence 
passions  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God;" — "to 
self-love  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  love  of  God  ;' 
surrender  our  plans  and  to  leave  all  things  to 
These  passages  give  us  F^n^lon's  theory  of  pel 
Self,  as  he  teaches,  is  the  great  barrier  between 
and  its  Maker,  and  self  is  to  vanish  more  and  m< 
our  thoughts,  desires,  hopes  trust,  and  complacei 
God  to  become  all  in  all.  Our  own  interests,  pleai 
plans,  advancement,  all  are  to  be  swallowed  up  J 
entire  and  unreserved  devotion  to  the  will  of  God. ^ 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Fcn^lon,  and  it  is  esscn' 
just.  Self-crucifixion  or  self-sacrifice,  and  lo\'e  to  ' 
including  love  to  his  creatures,  are  the  chief  elemcn 
moral  perfection.  'I'he  pure  and  noble  mind  of  Fen 
recognised  as  by  instinct,  and  separated  from  all  int 
adjuncts,  these  essential  constituents  or  atlril 
Christian  virtue  ;  and  there  are  passages  in  which 
before  us  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  thd| 
and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in  the  life, 
delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  si 

Stiil  we  think  that  Fcnclon's  exposition  of  his 
open  to  objection.     We  think  that  his  phroseoh 
withstanding  its  apparent   simplicity,    is    often 
that  he  has  not  set  the  due  bounds  to   his  d< 
especially  that  refined  minds,  thirsting  for  pi 
be  led  astray  by  his  peculiar  mode  of  exhil 
objections  we  will  now  state  more  fullv. 

We  have  said  that  self^;rucifixion  and  love  to  ' 
in  F^n^lon's  system,  the  two  chief  constituents  or 
of  virtue  and  perfection.     To  these  we  will  give 
attention^   although    in   truth   they    often    coalt 
always  imj)ly  one  another.    We  begin  with  self-ci 
or  what  is  often  called  self-sacrifice,  and  on  this 
dirfcr  from  the  expositions  of  our  author.      Perl 
word  jr^^ occurs  more  frequently  than   any  other 
Ion's  writings,  and  he  is  particularly  inclined  to 
contrast  with  and  in  opposition   to  Cod,      Ac< 
his  common  teaching,  God  and  self  are  hostile  ini 
having  nothing  in  common ;  the  onc^  the 
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d«tv  ui  ewentbl  part  of  his  miikd,  be  coold  be  bound  to 
w>  obedKBce.  Rd^gion  has  hs  foundation  in  our  moral 
wunsK;.  and  b  indeed  its  most  enlarged  and  glorious  form, 
md  w  hnient  that  this  great  truth  does  noc  shine  more 
bi^^hdy  m  ^  pofcs  of  Fenekn.  We  intended  to  give 
toitaputiciilardBcussioii;  but  as  ve  caimot  do  it  justice 
li  the  pKsacK  anicK  we  piefer  to  diacoiss  it,  and  to  offer 
a  iev  nosceUineous  remarks  on  that  sentiment  of  love 
I0«an£s  God  on  vhich  our  author  so  perpetuaDy  insists 

We  are  «nie  thai  to  some  men  Fenek»  may  seem  an 
e—hiiiiiit.  Some  may  doubt  or  deny  the  possibility  of 
lloft  4BnM^  deei^  stqueme  affection  tovaids  the  Supreme 
fie»i^  vidk  which  FendoD  s  book  ovexdows.  We  voodcr 
atlhtt  xvfCicimL  We  know  no  property  of  human 
mMK  more  undoubced  than  its  capicicy  acd  ndness  of 
aSeccktt.  We  see  its  kmre  overdovin^  in  its  domesic 
(i»B«cticic&  in  ftientlships  and  especially  in  its  interest 
in  heu^fs  scforattd  by  cveaiks  and  the  Ufwe  of  a^^es.  Let 
it  mx  he  said  tiut  d!ie  affections  to  which  we  here  refer 
luxe'  ie3ow  beti^  for  their  objects,  and  do  noc  theicK^re 
nvMre  «!«r  ci|ttdKy  of  n^^iois  attachment.  Tbe  truth  tsw 
w:  c«ae  $f iric  rms  throc^  all  our  affections,  as  ^  ^ 
chty  jce  ps^e :  and  knv  to  mankind,  dinecied  ar^ht.  is 
d»e  jierai  Jtnd  efeaient  of  lo«e  to  d»e  L%iaixy.  WlSate^^r 
is  <iK<3fcenR  and  venerable  in  human  bdo^  b  of  Gc<L 
a»i  ac  anac^M^  <mRie2ve$  to  k  wie  ane  prepaiii^  our  beans 
tefisaaa^kx-.  Wlhoiever  sees  aikl  iccv^ittises  tbe  mcc^ 
4|pHirr  cc  iaapmaal  justice  and  ctdn^enoxed  goodncfi^  = 
Ik  &K&?«-<x«atise&,  hi»  he^jn  to  piy  homage  to  :be 
aBciboaes  «£  0\>i  Tbe  nrst  <mcQco  awakosed  in  the 
ABKb — ^w«  moan  niSai  attachment — is  the  d&wniz&c  of  Vve 
^<«rFadMrinb«ax«n.  Onrdcep  iixerest  inthehssccy 
4C  $CK«i  amS  p«M  meix  o«r  veneration  tc-wiati^s  <£^^ib»^ 
sqpbltfKts;,  o«r  sympaithy  with  phiUnthrof«scs.  ocr^deqcr: 
3K  at^ji^  eiSkWof  imiAkct  cvtnxcnted  to  a  $A>i  cx^sf. 
al  :^ie^  jtcneaKoes  pcwie  our  capacity  of  a::  jLSec6ccu:t 
K^ncKtace  X"  Vk^ :  Kv  He  is  at  once  the  ins^cec  a=id  ih.;: 
mco^I  of  tiss^  aatcOectnal  ai>d  moral  ^randecr  =  r::^ 
^reatriT^;.     Wc  <^x^  iV,iik  tH*:  ix^i  lo^-e  *v  rjinr^  ^js  in 
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ON  THE   CHARACTER   AND 


duty  an  essential  part  of  his  mind,  he  could  be  bound  to 
no  obedience.  Religion  has  its  foundation  in  our  moral 
nature,  and  is  indeed  its  most  enlarged  and  glorious  form, 
and  we  lament  that  this  j^reat  truth  does  not  shine  more 
brightly  in  the  pages  of  Fenelon.  We  intended  to  give 
to  it  a  particular  discussion  ;  but  as  we  cannot  do  it  justice 
in  the  present  article,  we  prefer  to  dismiss  it,  and  to  offer 
a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  on  that  senument  of  love 
towards  God  on  which  our  author  so  perjietually  insists. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some  men  F<5nelon  may  seem  an 
enthusiast  Some  may  doubt  or  deny  the  possibility  of 
that  strong,  deep,  supreme  affection  towards  the  Supreme 
Being  with  which  I  en(^lon's  book  overflows.  We  wonder 
at  this  scepticism.  We  know  no  property  of  human 
nature  more  undoubted  than  its  capacity  and  falncss  of 
affection.  We  sec  its  love  overfiowing  in  its  domestic 
connections,  in  friendship.s,  and  especially  in  its  interest 
in  beings  separated  by  oceans  and  the  lapse  of  ages.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  the  affections  to  which  we  here  refer 
have  fellow  beings  for  their  objects,  and  do  not  therefore 
prove  our  capacity  of  religious  attachment.  The  truih  is, 
that  one  spirit  runs  through  all  our  affections,  as  f^r  as 
they  are  pure  ;  and  love  to  mankind,  directed  aright,  is 
the  germ  and  element  of  love  to  the  Divinity.  Whatever 
is  excellent  and  venerable  in  human  beings  is  of  God, 
and  in  attaching  ourselves  to  it  we  are  preparing  our  hearts 
for  its  author.  Whoever  sees  and  recognises  the  moral 
dignity  of  impartial  justice  and  disinterested  goodness  in 
his  fellow-creatures,  has  begun  to  pay  homage  to  the 
attributes  of  God.  The  fir:»t  emotion  awakened  in  the 
soul^ — we  mean  filial  attachment^is  the  dawning  of  love 
to  our  Father  in  heaven,  Ourdee[>  interest  in  the  history 
of  good  and  great  men,  our  veneiation  towards  enlightened 
legislators,  our  sympathy  with  philanthropists,  our  delight 
in  mighty  efforts  of  intellect  consecrated  to  a  good  cause, 
all  these  sentiments  prove  our  capacity  nf  an  affectionate 
reverence  to  God  ;  for  He  is  at  once  the  inspirer  and  the 
model  of  this  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur  in  his 
creatures.  We  even  think  that  our  love  of  nature  has  an 
affinity  with  the  love  of  God,  and  was  meant  as  a  pre- 
paration for  it :  for  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  only  his 
wisdom  made  visible;  the  heavens,  so  sublime,  are  a 
revelation  of  his  immensity ;  and  the  beauty  of  creation 
images  to  us  his  overflowing  love  and  blessedness.  To  us, 
hardly  anything  seems  plainer  than  that  the  soul  was  made 
for  God.  Not  only  its  human  affections  guide  it  to  Him  ; 
not  only  its  deep  wants,  its  dangers,  and  helplessness 
guide  it  to  Him  ;  there  are  still  higher  indications  of  the 
end  for  which  it  was  made.  It  has  a  capacity  of  more 
than  human  love,  a  principle  or  power  of  adoration,  which 
cannot  bound  itself  to  finite  natures,  which  carries  up  the 
thoughts  above  the  visible  universe,  and  which,  in  ap- 
proaching God,  rises  into  a  solemn  transport,  a  mingled 
awe  and  joy,  prophetic  of  a  higher  life;  and  a  brighter 
signature  of  our  end  and  happiness  cannot  be  conceived. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  objcrud  that  many  and 
great  obstructions  to  a  supreme  luve  of  God  belong  to  our 
ver>'  constitution  and  condition,  and  that  these  go  far  to 
disprove  the  doctrine  of  our  being  framed  for  religion  as 
our  chief  good.  But  this  argument  does  not  move  us. 
Wc  learn  from  every  survey  of  man's  nature  and  history, 
that  he  is  ordained  to  approach  the  end  of  his  creation 
through  many  and  great  obstructions ;  that  cffffrt  is  ihe 
immutable  law  of  his  being  ;  that  a  good,  in  proportion 
lo  its  grandeur,  is  encompassed  with  hardship.  'J  he 
obstructions  to  religion  are  not  greater  tlian  those  to  know- 


ledge ;  and  accordingly  history  gives  as  dark  views  of 
human  ignorance  as  of  human  guilt.  Yet  who,  on  this 
ground,  denies  that  man  was  formed  for  knowledge,  thai 
progress  in  truth  is  the  path  of  miture,  and  that  he  has 
impulses  which  are  to  carry  forward  his  intellectual  powers 
without  end?  It  is  God's  pleasure,  in  his  provisions  for 
the  niind,  as  well  as  for  the  body,  to  give  us  in  a  rude 
state  the  materials  of  good,  and  to  leave  us  to  frame  from 
them,  amidst  much  conflict,  a  character  of  moral  and 
religious  excellence ;  and  in  this  ordination  we  see  his 
wise  benevolence ;  for  by  this  we  may  rise  to  the  unutter- 
able happiness  of  a  free  and  moral  union  with  our  Creator. 
We  ought  to  add,  that  the  obstructions  lo  the  love  of  (Sod 
do  not  lie  wholly  in  ourselves.  Perhaps  the  greatest  is  a 
false  theology.  This  interposes  thick  clouds  between  the 
soul  and  its  Aiaker.  It  darkens  and  dishonours  God  and 
his  works,  and  leaves  nothing  to  su.stain  our  trust  and  love. 

The  motives  which  are  most  commonly  urged  for 
cherishing  supreme  affection  towards  God,  are  drawn  from 
our  frailty  and  weakness,  and  from  our  need  of  more  than 
liuman  succour  in  the  trials  of  life  and  in  the  pains  of 
death.  But  religion  has  still  a  higher  claim.  It  answers 
to  the  deepest  want  of  human  nature.  Wc  refer  to  our 
want  of  some  being  or  beings  to  whom  we  may  give  our 
hearts,  whom  we  may  love  more  than  ourselves,  for  whom 
we  may  live  and  be  ready  to  die,  and  whose  character 
responds  to  that  idea  of  perfection  which,  however  dim 
and  undefined,  is  an  essential  element  of  every  human 
soul.  Wc  cannot  be  happy  beyond  our  love.  At  the 
same  time  love  may  prove  our  chief  woe,  if  bestowed  un- 
wisely, disproportionately,  and  on  unworthy  objects  ;  if 
confined  to  beings  of  imperfect  virtue,  with  whose  feel- 
ings we  cannot  always  innocently  sym]jathise,  whose  inter- 
ests we  cannot  always  righteously  promote,  who  narrow 
us  to  themselves  instead  of  breathing  universal  chant)', 
who  are  frail,  mutable,  exposed  lo  sufiering,  jiain,  and 
death.  To  secure  a  growing  haj^piness  and  a  spotless 
virtue,  we  need  for  the  heart  a  being  worthy  of  its  whole 
treasure  of  love,  to  whom  we  may  consecrate  our  whole 
existence,  in  approaching  whom  we  enter  an  atmosphere 
of  purity  and  brightness,  in  sympathising  wiih  whom  wc 
cherish  only  noble  sentiments,  in  devoting  ourselves  to 
whom  we  espouse  great  and  enduring  interests,  in  whose 
character  we  find  the  spring  of  ever-enlarging  philan- 
throjiy,  and  by  attachment  lo  whom  all  our  other  allach- 
ments  arc  hallowed,  protected,  and  supplied  with  tender 
and  sublime  consolations  under  bereavement  and  blighted 
ho]>c.     Such  a  being  is  God. 

The  word  which  Fenelon  has  most  frequently  used  to 
cNpress  the  happiness  to  which  the  mind  ascends  by  a 
supreme  love  of  God,  is  "  peace,"  i>erhaps  the  most  ex- 
pressive which  language  affords.  \Ve  fear,  howe\"cr,  that 
its  full  import  is  not  always  received.  There  is  a  twofold 
])cace.  The  first  is  negative  It  is  relief  from  disquiet 
and  corroding  care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict  and  &tonn.«. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  peace,  to  which  this  is 
but  the  prelude,  "  a  peace  of  God  which  (Kisseih  all 
understanding,"  and  ])roperly  called  **  the  kingdom  ci 
heaven  within  us."  This  state  is  anything  but  negative;, 
It  is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action  of  the  soul^ 
but  an  entirely  harmonious  action,  in  which  all  our  jwwci 
and  affections  are  blended  in  a  beautiful  proiH>riion,  ar^i 
sustain  and  perfect  one  another.  It  is  more  than  silcnc< 
after  storms.  It  is  as  the  concord  of  all  niehxiious 
sounds.  Has  the  reader  never  know^n  a  season  when,  in 
the  fullest  flow  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  the  univcrul 
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action  of  the  soul,  an  inward  calm,  profound  as  midnight 
silence,  yet  bright  as  ihe  still  summer  noon,  full  of  joy, 
but  unbroken  by  one  llirob  of  tumultuous  passion,  has 
been  breathed  through  his  spirit,  and  given  him  a 
glimpse  and  presage  of  the  serenity  of  a  happier  world  ? 
Of  this  character  is  the  peace  of  religion.  It  is  a  con- 
scious harmony  with  God  and  the  creation,  an  alliance  of 
love  with  all  beings,  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure 
and  happy,  a  surrender  of  every  separate  will  and  interest, 
a  participation  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  live  univtrse,  an 
entire  concord  of  purpose  with  its  Infinite  Original. 
This  is  peace,  and  the  true  happiness  of  man ;  and  we 
think  that  human  nature  has  never  entirely  lost  sight  of 
this  its  great  end.  It  has  always  sighed  for  a  repose,  in 
which  energy  of  thought  and  will  might  be  tempered 
with  an  all-pervading  tranquillity.  We  seem  to  discover 
aspirations  after  this  good,  a  dim  consciousness  of  it,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  We  think  wc  see  it  in  those 
systems  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  philosophy  which  pro- 
posed, as  the  consummation  of  present  virtue,  a 
release  from  all  disquiet,  and  an  intimate  union  and 
harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind.  We  even  think  that  we 
trace  this  consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in  the  works  of 
ancient  art  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  in  which  the 
sculptor,  aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts  of  human 
perfection,  has  joined,  with  the  fulness  of  life  and 
strength,  a  repose,  which  breathes  into  the  spectator  an 
admiration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted,  Man,  we  believe, 
never  wholly  loses  the  senlimtni  of  his  true  good.  There 
are  yearnings,  sighings,  which  he  does  not  himself  com- 
prehend, which  break  forth  alike  in  his  prosperous  and 
adverse  seasons,  which  betray  a  deep,  indestructible  faith 
in  a  good  that  he  has  not  found,  and  which,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  grow  distinct,  rise  to  God,  and  concentrate 
the  soul  in  Him,  as  at  once  its  life  and  rest,  the  fountain 
at  once  of  energy  and  of  peace. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  suggested  by 
the  writings  of  Fdnelon,  we  have  aimed  to  free  religion 
froni  exaggerations  which,  we  fear,  weaken  its  influence 
over  reasonable  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  illustrate 
its  dignity  and  happiness.  We  want  time,  or  we  should 
enlarge  on  the  importance  of  this  great  .subject  to  every 
human  being.  Wc  cannot,  however,  leave  it  without 
earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  men  of 
superior  minds.  The  neglect  which  it  generally  receives 
from  these  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  signs  of  our 
limes.  The  claims  of  religion  on  intelligent  men  arc 
not  yet  understood,  and  the  tow  place  which  it  holds 
among  the  objects  of  lil>eral  inquir}'  will  one  day  be 
recollected  as  the  shame  of  our  age.  Some  remarks  on 
this  topic  may  form  a  not  unsuitable  conclusion  to  the 
present  article. 

It  is,  we  fear,  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  religion, 
considered  as  an  intellectual  subject,  is  in  a  great  measure 
left  to  a  particular  body  of  men  as  a  professional  concern ; 
and  the  fact  is  as  much  to  be  wondered  at  as  deplored. 
It  is  wonderful  that  any  mind,  and   especially  a  superior 
one,   should  not  see  in    religion   the    highest  object  of  | 
ihoughL      It   is   wonderful   that   the    infinite  God,    the 
noblest  theme  of  the  universe,  should  be  considered  as 
a  monopoly  of  professed  theologians  ;  that  a  subject  so 
vast,  awful,  and  exalting  as  our  relation  to  the  Divinity, 
should  be  left  to  technical  men,  to  lie  handled  so  mucH 
for   sectarian   purposes.     Religion   is   the  proi>erty  ancii 
dearest  interest  of  the  human  race.     Every  man  has  a.T^ 
e<iual  concern  in  it     It  should  be  approached  with  ax'^ 


independence  on  human  authority.  It  should  be  rescued 
from  all  the  factions  which  have  seized  upon  it  as  their 
jiarlicular  possession.  Men  of  the  highest  intellect  should 
feci  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  then  his  character  and  our 
relation  to  Him  throw  all  oilier  subjects  into  obscurit), 
and  that  the  intellect,  if  not  consecrated  to  Him,  can 
never  retain  its  true  use,  its  full  dimensions,  and  its 
proper  haj>]tiness.  Religion,  if  it  be  true,  is  central 
truth,  and  all  knowledge  which  is  not  gathered  round  it, 
and  i|ui(.kened  and  illuuiinated  by  it,  is  hardly  worihy 
the  name.  To  this  great  theme  we  would  sinnnion  all 
orders  of  mind,  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  student 
of  nature,  and  the  obser\*er  of  life.  It  is  a  subject  to 
which  every  faculty  and  every  acquisition  may  pay  tribute, 
which  may  receive  aids  and  lights  from  the  accuracy  of 
the  logician,  from  the  penetrating  spirit  of  philosophy, 
from  the  intuitions  of  genius,  from  the  researches  of 
history,  from  the  science  of  the  mind,  from  physical 
science,  from  every  branch  of  criticism,  and  though  last 
not  least,  from  the  spontaneous  suggestions  and  the  moral 
aspirations  of  pure  but  unlettered  men. 

It  is  a  fact  which  shocks  us,  and  which  shows  the 
degraded  state  of  religion,  that  not  a  few  superior  minds 
look  down  upon  it  as  a  subject  beneath  their  investiga- 
tion. Though  allied  with  all  knowledge,  and  especLilIy 
with  that  of  human  nature  and  human  duty,  it  is  regardcil 
as  a  separate  and  inferior  study,  jxirticularly  fitted  to  the 
gloom  of  a  convent  and  the  seclusion  of  a  minister- 
Religion  is  still  confounded,  in  many  and  in  gifted 
minds,  with  the  jargon  of  monks  and  the  subtleties  and 
strifes  of  theologians.  It  is  thought  a  mystery  which,  far 
from  coalescing,  wars  with  our  other  knowledge.  It  is 
never  ranked  with  tlie  sciences  which  expand  and  adorn 
the  mind.  It  is  regarded  as  a  method  of  escaping  t'uture 
ruin,  not  as  a  vivifying  truth  through  which  the  intelleci 
and  heart  are  alike  to  be  invigorated  and  enlarged.  Its 
hearing  on  the  great  objects  of  thought  and  the  great 
interests  of  life  is  hardly  suspected.  This  degradation  of 
religion  into  a  technical  study,  this  disjunction  of  it  from 
morals,  from  philosophy,  from  the  various  objects  of 
liberal  research,  has  done  it  infinite  injury,  has  checked 
its  ])rogress,  has  peq^etuaied  errors  which  gathered  round 
it  in  limes  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  has  made  it  j 
mark  for  the  sophisir)' and  ridicule  of  the  licentious,  and 
has  infused  a  lurking  scepticism  into  many  powerful 
understandings.  Nor  has  religion  suffered  alone.  The 
whole  mind  is  darkened  by  the  obscuration  of  this  its 
central  light.  Its  reasonings  and  judgments  become 
unstable  through  want  of  this  foundation  to  rest  upon. 
Religion  is  to  the  whole  sphere  of  truth  what  God  is  to  the 
universe,  and  in  dethroning  it,  or  confining  it  to  a  narrow 
range,  wc  commit  very  much  such  an  injury  on  the  soul 
as  the  universe  would  suffer  were  the  Infinite  Being  to 
abandon  it,  or  to  contract  liis  energy  to  a  small  province 
of  his  creation. 

The    injury    done  to  literature  by   divorcing    it   from 

religion  is  a  topic  worthy  of  separate  discussion.   Literature 

has   thus   lost   power  and   permanent   interest.     It  has 

become,  in  a  great   measure,    superficial,   an   image   of 

transient  modes  of  thought  and  of  arbitrary  forms  of  life, 

not  the  organ  and  expression  of  immutable  truth,  and  o( 

deep   -workings  of   the    soul.     We   beg  nov  n^  x#t.  ^^. 

understood.    We  have  no  desire   that  1^^*^:='^^"^^^- 

confine  \tac\f  whoUy  or  chicflv  to  r<iV\^ci>i&    V^^'xwoss^  '^^'^^ 

VvaidW  Vivo*  a  gtc-aXsA  ^^xd\v^  >fw«^';;^  ^"^  -si%^vssN^^«s»?^ 
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we  dread  the  affectation  of  piety  and  the  mechanical 
repetition  of  sacred  phraseology.  W'c  only  lament  that 
litcmliire  has  so  generally  been  the  jjroduct  and  ullenmcc 
of  minds  which  have  not  lived,  thought,  and  written, 
under  the  light  of  a  rational  and  sublime  faith.  Severed 
from  this,  it  wants  the  jirinciple  of  immortality.  We  do 
not  speak  lightly  when  we  say  that  all  works  o(  the 
intellect  which  have  not  in  some  measure  been  quickened 
by  the  spirit  of  religion,  are  doomed  to  perish  or  to  lose 
their  power;  and  that  genius  is  preparing  for  itself  a 
sepulchre  when  it  disjoins  itself  from  the  Universal  Mind. 
Religion  is  not  always  to  remain  in  its  present  dark, 
depressed  condition.  Already  there  arc  signs  of  a  brighter 
day.  It  begins  to  be  \'iewed  more  generously.  It  is 
gradually  attracting  to  itself  superior  understandings.  It 
is  rising  from  the  low  rank  of  a  j irofession.il,  technical 
study,  and  asserting  its  supremacy  among  the  objects  of 
the  mind.  A  new  era,  we  trust,  is  opening  upon  the 
world,  and  all  literature  will  feel  its  power.  In  proportion 
as  the  true  and  sublime  conception  of  God  shall  unfold 
itself  in  the  soul,  and  shall  become  there  a  central  sun, 
shedding  its  beams  on  all  objects  of  thought,  there  will 
be  a  want  of  sympathy  with  all  works  which  have  not 
been  quickened  by  this  heavenly  influence.  It  will  be 
felt  that  the  poet  has  known  little  of  nature,  that  he  has 
seen  it  only  under  clouds,  if  he  have  not  seen  it  under 
this  celestial  light.  It  will  be  felt  that  man,  the  great 
subject  of  literature,  when  viewed  in  separation  from  his 
Maker  and  his  end,  can  be  as  little  understood  and  por- 
trayed as  a  plant  torn  from  the  soil  in  which  it  grew,  and 
cut  off  from  f  ommuniration  with  the  clouds  and  sun. 

We  are   aware  lliat  objections  will  spring   up  to  the 
doctrine,  that  all  literature  should  be  produced  under  the 
influence  of  religion.     We  shall  be  told  that  in  this  way 
literature   will  lose  all   variety   and  spirit,  that  a  mono- 
tonous and    solemn   hue  will  spread  itself  over  writing, 
and  that  a  librar)-  will  have  the  air  of  a  tomb.     We  do  not 
wonder  at  this  fear.  Ktligion  has  certainly  been  accustomed 
to  speak  in  sepulchral  tones,  and  to  wear  any  aspect  but 
a   bright   and   glowing  one.       It    has    lost  its  free  and 
various  movement.     Kul  let  us  not  a.scribe  to  its  nature 
what  has  befallen  it  from   adverse  circumstances.     The 
truth  is,   that  religion,  justly  viewed,  surpasses  all  other 
principles  in  giving  a  free  and   manifold  action  to  the 
mind.     It  recognises  in  every  faculty  and  sentiment  the 
workmanship  of  God,  and  assigns  a  sphere  of  agency  to 
each.     It  takes  our  whole  nature  under  its  guardianship, 
.and  with  a  parental  love  ministers  to  its  inferior  as  well  ns 
higher  gratifications.     False  religion  mutilates   the  soul, 
sees  evil  in  our  innocent  sensibilities,  and   rules  with  a 
tyrant's   frown   and   rod.     True  religion  is  a   mild  and 
lawful  sovereign,  governing  to  protect,  to  give  strength, 
•o  unfold    all  our   inward   resources.     We   believe    that 
under  its  influence  literature  is  to  pass  its  present  limits, 
and  to  put  itself  forth  in  original  forms  of  composition. 
Religion  is  of  all  principles  most  fruitful,  multiform,  and 
ufKonfined.     It  is  sympathy  with  that  Being  who  seems 
to  delight  in  diversifying  the  modes  of  his  agency,  and 
the  products  of  his  wisdom  and  power.   It  does  not  chain 
us  to  a  few  essential  duties,  or  express  itself  in  a  few  un- 
changing modes  of  writing.   It  has  the  liberality  and  muni- 
ficence of  nature,  which  not  only  produces  the  necessar)' 
root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth  fruits  and  flowers.     It  has 
the  variety  and  l>old  contrasts  of  nature,  which  at  the 
fool  of  the  awful  mountain, scoops  out  the  freshest, sweetest 
valley*,  and  cmbosomsi  in  the  wild  troubled  ocean,  islands, 


whose  vernal  airs,  and  loveliness,  and  teeming  fruitful- 
ness,  almost  breathe  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Religion  will 
accomplisli  for  literature  what  it  most  needs ;  that 
is,  will  give  it  depth,  at  the  same  time  that  it  heightens 
its  grace  and  beauty.  The  union  of  these  attributes  is 
most  to  be  desired  Our  literature  is  lamentably  super- 
ficial, and  to  some  the  beautiful  and  the  superficial  even 
seem  to  be  naturally  conjoined.  Let  not  beauty  be  so 
wronged  It  resides  chiefly  in  profound  thoughts  and 
feelings.  It  overflows  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  poets,  gifted 
with  a  sublime  and  piercing  vision,  A  beautiful  literature 
springs  from  the  depth  and  fulness  of  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  from  an  energy  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which 
nothing,  as  we  believe,  ministers  so  largely  as  enlightened 
religion. 

So  far  from  a  monotonous  solemnity  overspreading 
literature  in  consequence  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
religion,  we  believe  that  the  sportive  and  comic  forms  of 
composition,  instead  of  being  abandoned,  will  only  be 
refined  and  imijroved  We  know  that  these  axe  supposed 
to  be  frowned  upon  by  piety ;  but  they  have  their  n>ol  in 
the  constitution  which  God  has  given  us,  and  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  indiscriminately  condemned-  The  pfO- 
])cnsity  to  wit  and  laughter  does  indeed,  through  exces- 
sive indulgence^  often  issue  in  a  character  of  heartless 
levity,  low  mimicry,  or  unfeeling  ridicule.  It  often  seeks 
gratification  in  regions  of  impurity,  throws  a  gaiety 
round  vice,  and  sometimes  even  pours  contempt  on 
virtue.  But,  though  often  and  mournfully  perverted,  it 
is  still  a  gift  of  (iod,  and  may  and  ought  to  minister  not 
only  to  innocent  [>leasure,  but  to  the  intellect  and  tJw 
heart.  Man  was  made  for  relaxation  as  truly  as  for 
labour ;  and  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  which  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves,  he  finds,  perhaps,  no  relaxation 
so  restorative  as  that  in  which  he  reverts  to  his  childhood 
seems  to  forget  his  wisdom,  leaves  the  imagination  to 
exhilarate  itself  by  sportive  inventions,  talks  of  amusing 
incongruities  in  conduct  and  events,  smiles  at  the  inno- 
cent eccentricities  and  odd  mistakes  of  those  whom  he 
most  esteems^  allows  himself  in  arch  allusions  or  kind- 
hearted  satire,  and  transports  himself  into  a  world  of 
ludicrous  combinations.  We  have  said  that  on  these 
occasions  the  mind  secnns  to  put  off  its  wisdom  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that,  in  a  pure  mind,  Avisdom  retreats,  if  we  auy 
so  say,  to  its  centre,  and  there,  unseen,  keeps  guard  orw 
this  transient  folly,  draws  delicate  lines  which  are  ontr 
to  he  passed  in  the  freest  moments,  and,  like  a  judidoos 
parent  watching  the  sports  of  childhood,  preser\'es  a  stain- 
less innocence  of  soul  in  the  very  exuberance  of  gMCty 
This  combination  of  moral  power  with  wit  and  humom, 
with  comic  conceptions  and  inepressible  laughter,  thi* 
union  of  niirth  and  virtue,  belongs  to  an  advanced  swec 
of  the  character ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  propoiti^* 
to  the  difiusion  of  an  enlightened  religion,  this  action  o( 
the  mind  will  inrrcasc,  and  will  overflow  in  compositiocs 
which,  joining  innocence  to  sportivcness,  %viU  communi- 
cate immixed  delight  Religion  is  not  at  \-ariance  wiii 
occasional  mirth.  In  the  same  character,  the  uAean 
thought  and  the  sublime  emotions  of  the  inipro\Td  Oj^c^ 
tian  may  be  joined  with  the  unanxious  freedom,  buopof?- 
and  gaiety  of  early  years. 

We  will  add  but  one  more  illustration  of  our  nc^ 
W'c  believe  that  the  union  of  religion  with  genius  «S 
favour  that  species  of  composition  to  which  it  may  ac^ 
at  first  to  be  least  propitious,  We  refer  to  th»l  dep"5- 
ment  of  literature  which  has  for  its  object  the  dclineiw* 
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of  the  stronger  and  more  terrible  and  guilty  passions. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  these  gloomy  and  aiipalling 
features  of  our  nature  may  be  best  comprehended  and 
portrayed  by  the  purest  and  noblest  minds.  The  com- 
mon idea  is,  that  overwhelming  emotions,  the  more  they 
are  exi)crienced,  can  the  more  efTectually  be  described 
We  have  one  strong  presumption  against  this  doctrine. 
Tradition  leads  us  to  believe  that  Shakspeare,  though  he 
painted  ao  faithfully  and  fearfully  the  storms  of  passion, 
was  a  calm  and  cheerful  man.  The  passions  are  too 
engrossed  by  their  objects  to  meditate  on  themselves ; 
and  none  are  more  ignorant  of  Uieir  growth  and  subtle 
workings  than  their  own  'victims.  Nothing  reveals  to  us 
the  secrets  of  our  own  souls  like  religion  ;  and  in  dis- 
closing to  us,  in  ourselves,  the  tendency  of  passion  to 
absorb  ever)*  energy,  and  to  spread  its  hues  cn'cr  ever)' 
thought,  it  gives  us  a  key  to  all  souls  ;  for,  in  all,  human 
nature  is  essentially  one,  having  the  same  spiritual  ele- 
ments and  the  same  grand  features.  No  man,  it  is  be- 
lieved, understands  the  wild  and  irregular  motions  of  the 
mind  like  him  in  whom  a  principle  of  divine  order  has 
begun  to  establish  peace.  No  man  knows  the  horror  of 
thick  darkness  which  gathers  over  the  slaves  of  vehement 
passion  like  him  who  is  rising  into  tlie  light  and  liberty 
of  virtue.  There  is,  indeed,  a  selfish  shrewdness  which 
is  thought  to  give  a  peculiar  and  deep  insight  into  human 
nature.  But  the  knowledge  of  which  it  boasts  is  partial, 
distorted,  and  vulgar,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  literature.  We  value  it  little.  \Vc  believe  that  no 
Hualification  avails  so  much  to  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  forms,  in  its  good  and  evil  manifestations, 
as  that  enlightened,  celestial  charity  which  religion  alone 


inspires ;  for  this  establishes  sympathies  between  us  and 
all  men,  and  thus  makes  them  intelligible  to  us.  A  man 
imbued  with  this  spirit,  alone  contemplates  vice  as  it 
really  exists,  and  as  it  ought  always  to  be  described.  In 
the  most  depraved  fellow-beings  he  sees  partakers  of  his 
own  nature.  Amidst  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  passions, 
he  sees  conscience,  though  prostrate,  not  destroyed,  nor 
wholly  powerless.  He  sees  the  proofs  of  an  unextinguished 
moral  life  in  inward  struggles,  in  occasional  relentings,  in 
sighin|zs  for  lost  innocence,  in  reviving  throbs  of  early  affec- 
tions, m  the  sophistry  by  which  the  guilty  mind  would  be- 
come reconciled  to  itself,  in  remorse,  in  anxious  foreboding, 
in  despair,  perhaps  in  studied  rec  klessness  and  cherished 
self-forgetfulness.  These  conflicts  between  the  passions 
and  the  moral  nature  are  the  most  interesting  subjects  in 
the  branch  of  literature  to  which  we  refer;  and  we  believe 
that,  lu  portray  them  with  truth  and  power,  the  man  of 
genius  can  find  in  nothing  such  effectual  aid  as  in  the 
development  of  the  mcral  and  religious  principles  in  his 
own  breast. 

We  have  given  but  a  superficial  view  of  a  great  subject. 
'I'he  tonncciion  of  religion  with  iuLellect  and  literature  is 
yet  to  be  pointed  out.  We  conclude  with  expressing  our 
strong  conviction  that  the  human  mind  will  become  more 
various,  piercing,  and  ali  comprehending,  more  capable  of 
understanding  and  expressing  the  solemn  and  the  sportive, 
the  terrible  and  the  beautiful,  the  profound  and  the 
lender,  in  proportion  as  it  shall  be  illumined  and  pene- 
trated by  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  Genius,  intellect, 
imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility,  must  all  be  baptised 
into  religion,  or  they  will  never  know,  and  never  make 
known,  their  real  glory  and  immortal  power. 
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l-*ivE  years  ago  this  Chajwl  was  dedicated  to  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  poor  of  this  city.  This 
event  makes  no  noise  in  history,  and  may  seem  to  some 
lo  merit  no  particular  notice.  It  is  remembered,  however, 
by  not  a  few  individuals  and  families,  as  the  beginning  of 
many  good  influences.  Still  more,  it  is  not  an  event 
which  stands  alone.  This  Chapel  is  the  sign  of  an  im- 
portant movement,  which  is  not  soon  to  pass  away.  It 
sprang  from  the  labours  of  that  faithful  servant  of  God 
lo  whom  we  owe  the  establishment  of  the  Ministr)'  at 
Large  in  this  place.  It  is  intimately  connected  with,  and 
reveals  to  us,  his  life  and  labours;  and,  accordingly,  the 
anniversary  of  its  dedication  to  religious  services  is  a  fit 
occasion  for  offering  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  have 
wished,  ever  since  his  removal,  to  express  my  reverence 
for  his  character,  and  my  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
work.  To  these  topics  I  invite  your  attention.  But  before 
entering  on  thorn  I  propose  to  consider  a  more  general 
subject,  which  was  often  on  the  lips  of  our  departed 
friend,  to  which  he  constantly  recurred  in  his  writings, 
and  on  the  comprehension  of  which  the  t>ermanence  of 
(he  .Ministry  at  I-arge  chiefly  depends.  This  subject  is, 
the  obligation  of  a  city  to  care  for  and  watch  over  the 
moral  health  of  its  members,  and  especially  to  watch  over 
the  moral  safely  and  elevation  of  its  poorer  and   more 


exposed  classes.  The  life  of  our  departed  friend  em- 
bodied and  expressed  this  truth  with  singular  power,  and 
the  consideration  of  it  is  a  natural  and  lit  introduction  to 
a  memorial  of  his  virtues  and  bbours,  as  well  as  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  occasion  which  has  brought  us  to- 
gether. 

Why  is  it,  my  friends,  that  we  are  brought  so  near  to 
one  another  in  cities?  It  is,  that  nearness  should  awaken 
sympathy  ;  that  multiplying  wants  should  knit  us  more 
closely  together;  that  we  should  understand  one  another's 
perils  and  sufferings ;  that  we  should  act  peri>etually  on 
one  another  for  good.  Why  were  we  not  brought  into 
being  in  solitudes,  endowed  each  with  the  power  of  satis- 
fying to  the  full  his  particular  wants  ?  God  has  room 
enough  for  a  universe  of  separate,  lonely,  silent  beings, 
of  selfish,  unshared  enjoyment.  But  through  the  whole 
range  of  nature  we  find  nothing  insulated,  nothing  stand- 
ing alone.  Union  is  the  law  of  his  creation.  Evea 
matter  is  an  emblem  of  universal  sympathy,  for  all  its 
particles  tend  towards  one  another,  and  its  greax'^a^^-^^ 
are  bound  into  one  system  by  mutual  attractio''^^,^;^^^'^!^^ 
much  more  was  the  human  race  made  for  ?i^^T:v^"%?  -  — -^^ 
mutual  aid'.     How  plaATv'vs'^t  -MacN:^  ^"^^T^^^^A- 
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plunged  among  fellow-beings  lo  whose  feelings  he  cannot 
but  respond,  into  whose  hearts  he  yearns  to  pour  his  own, 
aiid  whose  rights,  feelings,  and  interests  are  commended 
to  his  regard  by  a  law  of  love  and  justice  written  within 
him  by  a  Divine  hand.  Can  we  ask  why  such  beings  are 
gathered  into  cities?  Is  it  not  that  they  should  propose 
a  common  weal?  Is  it  not  that  they  should  desire  and 
seek  each  others  highest  good  ?  What  is  the  happiest 
community  ?  What  the  city  which  should  be  chosen 
above  all  others  as  our  home  ?  It  is  that  the  members 
of  whicli  form  one  body,  in  which  no  class  seeks  a  mono- 
poly of  imnour  or  good,  in  wliich  no  class  is  a  prey  to 
others,  in  which  there  is  a  general  desire  that  every  human 
being  may  have  o]jportunity  to  develope  his  powers.  What 
is  the  happiest  community  ?  It  is  not  that  in  which  the 
goods  of  li  e  are  accumulated  in  a  few  hands,  in  which 
property  sinks  a  great  gulf  between  different  ranks,  in 
which  one  portion  of  society  swells  with  pride  and  the 
other  is  broken  in  spirit ;  but  a  conununity  in  which 
labour  is  respected,  and  the  means  of  comfort  and  im- 
provement are  liberally  diffused.  It  is  not  a  community 
in  which  intelligence  is  developed  in  a  few,  whilst  the 
many  are  given  up  to  ignorance,  superstition,  and  a  gross 
animal  existence ;  but  one  in  which  the  mind  is  so  re- 
verenced in  every  condition  that  the  opjiortunities  of  its 
culture  are  afforded  to  all  It  is  a  community  in  which 
religion  is  not  used  to  break  the  many  into  subjection, 
but  is  dispensed  even  to  the  poorest,  to  rescue  them  from 
the  degrading  influence  of  poverty,  to  give  them  generous 
sentiments  and  hopes,  to  exalt  them  from  animals  into 
men,  into  Christians,  into  children  of  (Jod.  This  is  a 
happy  community,  where  human  nature  is  held  in  honour; 
where,  to  rescue  it  from  ignorance  and  crime,  to  give  it 
an  impulse  towards  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness,  is 
thought  the  chief  end  of  the  social  union. 

It  is  tlie  unhap[>tness  of  most  large  cities  that,  instead 
of  this  union  and  sympathy,  they  consist  of  different 
ranks  so  widely  separated  as,  indeed,  to  form  different 
conununilies.  In  most  large  cities  tliere  may  be  said  to 
be  two  nations,  understanding  as  little  of  one  another, 
having  as  little  intercourse,  as  if  they  lived  in  different 
lands.  In  such  a  city  as  London  the  distance  of  a  few 
streets  only  will  carry  you  from  one  stage  of  civilisation 
to  another,  from  the  excess  of  refinement  to  barbarism, 
from  the  abodes  of  cultivated  intellect  to  brutal  ignorance, 
from  what  is  called  fashion  to  the  grossest  manners;  and 
these  distinct  communities  know  comparatively  nothing 
of  each  other.  There  are  travellers  from  that  great  city 
who  come  to  visit  our  Indians,  but  who  leave  at  home  a 
community  as  essentially  barbarous  as  that  which  they 
seek,  who,  perhaps,  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  the  midst 
of  it,  giving  it  no  thought.  To  these  travellers  a  hovel  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  which  they  have  left  would  be  as 
strange  a  place  as  the  wigwam  of  our  own  forests.  They 
know  as  little  what  thousands  of  their  own  city  suffer,  to 
what  exlremilies  thousands  ore  reduced,  by  what  arts 
thousands  live,  as  they  know  of  the  modes  of  life  in 
savage  tribes.  How  much  more  useful  lessons  would 
they  learn,  and  how  much  holier  feelings  would  be 
awakened  in  them,  were  they  to  penetrate  the  dens  of 
want,  and  woe,  and  crime,  a  few  steps  from  their  own 
door,  than  they  gain  from  exploring  this  new  world ! 
And  what  I  say  of  London  is  true  also  of  this  city  in  a 
measure.  Not  a  few  grow  up  and  die  here  without  under- 
standing how  multitudes  live  and  die  around  Ihcin,  with- 
out laving  descended  into  the  damp  cellar  where  child- 
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hood   and   old  age  spend  day   and   night,  winter 

summer,  or  without  scaling  the  upper  room  which  contain' 
within  its  narrow  and  naked  walls,  not  one,  but  two  and 
even  three  families.  They  see  the  poor  in  the  street,  but 
never  follow  them  in  thought  to  their  cheerless  homes,  ur 
ask  how  the  long  day  is  filled  up.  They  travel,  in  hooks 
at  least,  to  distant  regions,  among  nations  of  different 
languages  and  complexions,  but  are  strangers  to  the  con- 
dition  and  character  of  masses  who  speak  their  native 

tongue,  Uve  under  their  eye,  and  are  joined  with   Ihen^fl 
for  weal  or  woe  in  the  same  social  state     This  estrange*™ 
ment  of  men  from  men,  of  class  from  class,  is  one  of  tJjc 
saddest  features  of  a  great  city.     It  shows  that  the 
bond  of  communities  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known. 

The  happy  community  is  that  in  which   its  menibe 
care  for  one  another,  and  in  which  there  is,  especially,  an 
interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  all. 
That  sym[>athy  which  provides  for  the  outward  wants  of 
all,  which  sends  supplies  to   the  poor  man's  house,  is  a 
blessed  fruit  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  happy  when  this 
])revails  in  and  binds  together  a  city.     But  we  have   now 
learned   that    the   poor   are   not   to   be  essentially,  per- 
nianendy  aided  by  the  mere  relief  of  bodily  wants.      Wc 
are   learning    that   the   greatest   efforts  of  a  community 
should  be  directed,  not  to  relieve  indigence,  but  to  dry 
up  its  sources,  to  supply  moral  wants,  to   spread   purer 
principles    and    habits,   to  remove  the   temptations    to 
intemperance  and  sloth,  to  snatch  the  child  from  moral 
perdition,  and  to  make  the  man  equal  to  his  own  sup^wrt 
by  awakening  in  him  the  spirit  and  the  powers  of  a  man. 
The   glory  and   happiness  of  a  community  consists  in 
vigorous  efforts,  springing  from  love,  sustained  by  faith, 
for  the  diffusion,  through  all  classes,  of  intelligence,  of 
self  respect,  of  self-control,  of  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
for  moral  and  religious  growth.    Here  is  the  first  end,  the 
supreme  interest,   which   a   community  should  propose, 
and  in  achieving  it  all  other  interests  are  accomplished- 
It  is  a  plain  truth,  and  yet  how  little  understood  !  that 
the  greatest  thing  in  a  city  is  Man  himself.      He  is  its 
end     We  admire  its  palaces ;  but   the    mechanic   who 
builds  them  is  greater  than  palaces.     Human  nature,  in 
its  lowest  form,  in  the  most  abject  child  of  want,  is  of 
more  worth  than  all  outward  improvements.      You  talk  of 
the  prosperity  of  your  city.     I  know  but  one  true  pro*- 
perity.     Does  the  human  soul  grow  and   prosp>er  here' 
Do  not  point  me  to  your  thronged  streets.       I   ask,  \S'h^ 
throng  them  ?     Is  it  a  low-minded,    self-seeking,   gaU 
worshi])ping,   man-despising  crowd,   which  I  see  rushuif 
through  them?     Do  I  meet  in  them,  under   the  fcnuk 
form,  the  gaily  decked  prostitute,  or  the   idle,  wastcfi 
aimless,   profitless  woman  of  fashion  ?      Do   I   meet 
young  man  showing  off  his  pretty  person  as  the  pcrfcc 
of  nature's  works,  wasting  his  golden  hours  in  dissipatica 
and  sloth,  and  bearing  in  his  countenance  and  gaze 
marks  of  a  profligate  ?     Do  I  meet  a  grasping  multiiu 
seeking  to  thrive  by  concealments  and  frauds  ?  an  anxio0 
multitude,   driven   by  fear  of  want  to  doubtful  means  ^ 
gain  ?  an  unfeeling  multitude,  caring  nothing  for  otbtf% 
if  they  may  themselves  prosper  or  enjoy  ?      In  the  dc^ 
bourhood  of  your  comfortable  or  splendid  dwellings  ^ 
there  abodes  of  squalid  misery,  of  reckless  crime  ofbcstc 
intemperance,  of  half-famished  childhood,  of  profantm^ 
of  dissoluteness,   of    temptation  for   thoughtless  yootf; 
And  are  these  multiplying  with  your  prosperity,  arxl  »*" 
stii[)ping  and  neutralising    the   influences  of   truth  *" 
virtue  ?    Then  your  prosperity  is  a  vain  show.     Its  W 
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use  is,  to  make  a  better  people.  The  glory  and  happiness  1 
of  a  city,  consist  not  in  the  number,  but  llie  character,  of 
its  population.  Of  all  the  fine  arts  in  a  city  the  grandest  is 
the  art  of  forming  noble  specimens  of  humanity.  The  cost- 
liest productions  of  our  manufactures  are  cheaii  compared 
with  a  wise  and  good  human  being.  A  city  which  should 
practically  adopt  the  principle,  that  man  is  worth  more 
than  wealth  or  show,  would  gain  an  impulse  that  would 
place  it  at  the  head  of  cities.  A  city  in  which  men  should 
he  trained  worthy  of  the  name,  would  become  the  metro- 
polis of  the  earth. 

God  has  [irospered  us,  and,  as  we  believe,  is  again  to 
prosper  us,  in  our  business;  and  let  us  show  our  gratitude 
by  inquiring  for  what  end  prosperity  is  given,  and  how  it 
may  best  accomplish  the  end  of  the  Giver,  l^t  us  use 
it  to  give  a  higher  character  to  our  city,  to  send  refining, 
purifying  influences  through  every  department  of  life. 
Let  us  especially  use  it  to  multii)ly  good  influences  in 
those  classes  which  are  most  exposed  to  temptation. 
Let  us  use  it  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  crime  from 
parent  to  child.  Let  us  use  it  in  behalf  of  ihose  in  whom 
our  nature  is  most  depressed,  and  who,  if  neglected,  will 
probably  bring  on  themselves  the  arm  of  penal  law. 
Nothing  is  so  just  a  cause  of  self  respect  in  a  city  as  the 
healthy,  moral  condition  of  those  who  are  most  exposed 
to  crime.  This  is  the  best  proof  that  the  prosperous 
classes  are  wise,  intelligent  and  worthy  of  their  pros- 
Ijcrjty.  Crime  is  to  the  Stite  what  dangerous  disease  is 
to  the  human  frame,  and  to  expel  it  should  be  to  the 
community  an  object  of  the  deepest  concern.  This  topic 
is  so  important  that  I  cannot  leave  it  without  urging  it  on 
your  serious  thoughts. 

Society  has  hitherto  employed  its  energy  chiefly  to 
punish  crime.  It  is  infinitely  more  important  to  prevent 
It ;  and  this  I  say  not  for  the  sake  of  those  alone  on  whom 
the  criminal  preys.  I  do  not  think  only  or  chiefly  of 
those  who  sufTcr  from  crime.  I  plead  also,  and  ]>Iead 
moiCf  for  those  who  i)erpetrate  it  In  moments  of  clear, 
calm  thought  I  feel  more  for  the  wrong-doer  than  for  him 
who  is  wronged.  In  a  case  of  theft,  incomparably  the 
most  wretched  man  is  he  who  steals,  not  he  who  is  robbed. 
The  innocent  are  not  undone  by  acts  of  violence  or  fraud 
from  which  they  suffer.  They  are  innocent,  though 
mjurcd.  They  do  not  bear  the  brand  of  Infamous  crime  ; 
and  no  language  can  express  the  import  of  this  distinction. 
When  1  visit  the  cell  of  a  convict,  and  see  a  human  being 
who  has  sunk  beneath  his  race,  who  is  cast  out  by  his 
rare,  whose  name  cannot  be  pronounced  in  his  home,  or 
can  be  pronounced  only  to  start  a  tear,  who  has  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  every  friend,  who  has  lost  that  spring  of 
virtue  and  cflbrt,  the  hope  of  esteem,  whose  conscience 
is  burdened  with  irreparable  guilt,  who  has  hardened 
himself  against  the  appeals  of  religion  and  love,  here, 
here  I  see  a  Ruin.  The  man  whom  he  has  robbed  or 
murdered,  how  much  happier  than  he!  What  I  want  is, 
not  merely  tliat  society  should  protect  itself  against  crime, 
but  that  it  shall  do  all  that  it  can  to  preserve  its  exposed 
members  from  crime,  and  so  do  for  the  sake  of  these  as 
truly  as  for  its  own.  It  should  not  suflfer  human  nature 
to  fall  so  deeply,  so  terribly,  if  the  ruin  can  be  avoided. 
Society  ought  not  to  breed  Monsters  in  its  bosom.  If 
it  will  not  use  its  prosperity  to  save  the  ignorant  and  poor 
from  the  blackest  vice,  if  it  will  even  quicken  vice  by  its 
selfishness  and  luxury,  its  worship  of  wealth,  its  scorn  of 
human  nature,  then  it  must  suffer,  and  deserves  to  suffer, 
from  crime. 


I  would  that,  as  a  city,  we  might  understand  and  feel 
how  far  we  are  chargeable  with  much  of  the  crime  and 
miser}'  around  us  of  which  we  complain.  Is  it  not  an  ac- 
knowledged moral  truth,  that  we  are  answerable  for  all 
evil  which  we  are  able,  but  have  failed,  to  prevent  ?  Were 
Providence  to  put  us  in  [xjssession  of  a  remedy  for  a  man 
dying  at  our  feet,  and  should  we  withhold  it,  would  not 
the  guilt  of  his  death  lie  at  our  door  ?  Are  we  not  acces- 
sory to  the  destruction  of  the  blind  man  who  in  our  sight 
approaches  a  precipice  and  whom  we  do  not  warn  of  his 
danger?  On  the  same  ground,  much  of  the  guilt  and 
miser)'  around  us  must  be  imputed  to  ourselves.  Why  is 
it  that  so  many  children  in  a  large  city  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance and  vice?  Because  that  city  abandons  them  to 
ruinous  influences,  from  which  it  might  and  ought  to 
rescue  them.  Why  is  beggar;'  so  often  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child?  Because  the  public,  and  because  indivi- 
duals, do  little  or  nothing  to  break  the  fatal  inheritance. 
Whence  come  many  of  the  darkest  crimes  ?  From  de- 
spondency, recklessness,  and  a  pressure  of  suffering  which 
sym|jathy  would  have  lightened.  Human  sympathy. 
Christian  sympathy,  were  it  to  j>enetrate  the  dwellings  of 
the  ignorant,  poor,  and  suffering,  w^-re  its  voice  lifted  up 
to  encourage,  guide,  and  console,  and  its  arm  stretched 
out  to  sustain,  what  a  new  world  would  it  call  into  being ! 
What  a  new  city  should  we  live  in  !  How  many  victims 
of  stern  justice  would  become  the  liWng,  jo)'ful  witnesses 
of  the  regenerating  power  of  a  wise  Christian  love  ! 

In  these  remarks  I  have  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
criminal ;  hut  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  any  desire  to 
screen  him  from  that  wise  punishment  which  aims  at  once 
to  reform  offenders  and  protect  society.  The  mercy  which 
would  turn  aside  the  righteous  penalties  of  law  is,  how- 
ever unconsciously,  a  forni  of  cruelty.  As  friends  of  the 
tempted  part  of  the  community,  we  should  make  the 
escape  of  the  criminal  next  to  hopeless.  But  let  not 
society  stop  here.  Let  it  use  every  means  in  its  power  of 
rescuing  its  members  from  the  degradation  and  misery  of 
crime  and  public  punishment  Let  it  especially  protect 
the  exposed  child.  Here  is  a  paramount  duty  which  no 
community  has  yet  fiillilled,  If  the  chikl  be  left  to  grow 
up  in  utter  ignorance  of  duty,  of  its  Maker,  of  its  relation 
to  society,  to  grow  up  in  an  atmo5[>here  of  profaneness 
and  intemperance,  and  in  the  practice  of  falsehood  and 
frauds  let  not  the  community  complain  of  his  crime.  It 
has  quietly  looked  on  and  seen  him,  year  after  year,  arm- 
ing himself  against  its  order  and  peace ;  and  who  is  most 
to  blame  when  at  last  he  deals  the  guilty  blow  ?  A  moral 
care  over  the  tempted  and  ignorant  portion  of  the  Stale 
is  a  primary  duty  of  society. 

I  know  that  objection  will  be  made  to  this  representa- 
tion of  duty.  It  will  l>e  said  by  not  a  few,  "  We  have  not 
time  to  take  care  of  others.  \Ve  do  our  part  in  taking 
care  of  ourselves  and  our  families.  Let  every  man  watch 
over  his  own  household,  and  society  will  be  at  peace." 

I  reply,  first,  this  defence  is  not  founded  in  truth.  Yen* 
few  can  honestly  say  that  they  have  no  time  or  strengtli 
to  spend  beyond  their  families.  How  much  time,  thought, 
wealth,  strength,  is  wasted,  absolutely  wasted,  by  a  large 
proportion  of  every  people !  Were  the  will  equal  to  the 
power,  were  there  a  fraternal  concern  for  the  falling  and 
fallen  members  of  the  community,  what  an  '^'^^^^'^^.^^^ 
energy  would  be  spent  in  redeeming  society  frovo-  "]^'!^^[J,;j^sNve 


evils,  without  the  slightest  dimmution  of  exet*-**-*^  ,^^ 

But,  still  more,  we  ^^Vi'a.v  wsx-^^xt's  -^fJ^hsx^    ^.<=' 
the  moral  state  of  t\\e  6x>^  ^^V^-^s^nr^^V^^^^-^ 
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of  caring  for  our  families.  How  little  may  it  profit  you, 
my  friends,  that  you  labour  at  home,  if  in  the  next  street, 
amidst  haunts  of  vice,  the  incendiary,  the  thief,  the 
ruffian,  is  learning  his  lesson  or  preparing  his  instruments 
of  destruction  !  How  little  may  it  profit  you  that  you 
are  striving  to  educate  your  children,  if  around  you  the 
children  of  others  are  neglected,  are  contaminated  with 
evil  principles  or  impure  passions  !  Where  is  it  that  our 
sons  often  receive  the  most  powerful  impulses  i*  In  the 
street,  at  school,  from  associates.  Their  ruin  may  bo 
sealed  by  a  young  female  brought  up  in  the  haunts  of 
vice.  Their  first  oaths  may  be  echoes  of  profaneness 
which  they  hear  from  the  sons  of  the  abandoned.  What 
is  the  great  obstruction  to  our  efforts  for  educating  our 
children  ?  It  is  the  corruption  around  us.  That  cornjp- 
tion  steals  into  our  homes,  and  neutralises  the  influence 
of  home.  We  hojjc  to  keeji  our  little  circle  pure  amidst 
general  imijurity.  This  is  like  striving  to  keep  our  parti- 
cular houses  healthy  when  infection  is  raging  around  us. 
If  an  accumulation  of  filth  in  our  neighbourhood  were 
sending  forth  foul  stench  and  pestilential  vapours  on  every 
side,  we  should  not  pleadj  as  a  reason  for  lettin;j  it  remain, 
that  we  were  striving  to  prevent  a  like  accunmlation  within 
ouro^^-n  doors.  Disease  would  not  less  certainly  invade  us 
because  the  source  of  it  was  not  prej^ared  by  ourselves. 
The  infection  of  moral  evil  is  as  perilous  as  that  of  the 
plague.  We  have  a  ]iersonal  interest  in  the  prevalence  of 
order  and  good  principles  on  every  side.  If  any  member 
of  the  social  body  suffer,  all  must  suffer  with  it.  This  is 
God's  ordination,  and  his  merciful  ordination.  It  is  thus 
that  He  summons  us  to  watch  over  our  brother  for  his 
good.  In  this  city,  where  the  children  are  taught  chiefly 
in  public  schools,  all  parents  have  peculiar  reason  for 
seeking  that  all  classes  of  society  be  improved. 

Let  me  add  one  more  reply  to  the  excuse  for  neglecting 
others  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  our  owti 
families.  True,  we  must  attend  to  our  families  ;  but 
what  is  the  great  end  which  we  should  propose  in  regard 
10  our  children  ?  Is  it  to  train  them  up  for  themselves 
only? — to  shut  them  up  in  their  own  pleasures  ?— to  give 
them  a  knowledge  by  which  they  may  serve  their  private 
interests  ?  Should  it  not  be  our  first  care  to  breathe  into 
them  the  spirit  of  Christians? — to  give  them  a  generous 
interest  in  our  race  ? — to  fit  them  to  live  and  to  die  for 
their  fellow  beings?  Is  not  this  the  true  education  ?  And 
can  we,  then,  educate  them  better  than  by  giving  them, 
in  our  own  persons,  examples  of  a  true  concern  for  our 
less  prosperous  fellow-creatures  ?  Should  not  our  com- 
mon tones  awaken  in  them  sympathy  with  the  i)Oor>  and 
ignorant,  and  depraved?  Should  not  the  influences  of 
home  fit  them  to  go  forth  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race? 
This  is  a  Christian  education.  This  is  ivorth  all  accom- 
plishments. Give  to  society  a  generous,  disinterested  son 
or  daughter,  and  you  will  ])ay  with  interest  the  debt  you 
owe  it.  Blessed  i.s  that  home  where  such  members  are 
formed  to  be  heads  of  future  families  and  fountains  of 
pure  influence  to  the  communities  of  which  they  form  a 
]>art.  In  this  respect  our  education  is  most  deficient. 
Whilst  we  [my  profusely  for  superficial  accomplishments, 
very  little  is  done  to  breathe  a  noble,  heroic,  sell'-sacrificing 
spirit  into  the  young. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  ill-boding  scepticism  will  cry 
out,  "  Why  all  this  labour  ?  Society  cannot  be  improved. 
Its  evils  cannot  be  done  away.'*  But  this  croaking  has 
little  significance  to  one  who  believes  in  Christ,  the 
divinely  ordained   Regenerator  of  the  world,  and   who 


compares,  in  the  light  of  histor)',  the  [^resent  with  past 
limes.     On  these  authorities,  1  maintain   that   society  can 
be  improved.      I  am  confident   that  this   city  would  be- 
come a  new  place,  a  new  creation,  were   the    intelligent 
and  good  to  seek  in  earnest  to  spread   their  intelligence 
and   goodness.     We   have   ix>wers   enough    here    for   a 
mighty  change,  were  they  faithfully  used.      I  would  add, 
that  God  permits  evils  for  this  very  end,  that  ihey  should 
be  resisted  and  subdued.     He  intends   that   this  world 
shall  grow  better  and  happier,  not  through  his  own  imme- 
diate agency,  but  through  the  labours  and  suflTerings  of 
benevolence.     This  world  is   left,  in  a  measure,   to  the 
power  of  evil,  that    it   should    become   a  monument,  a 
trophy,   to  the    power  of   goodness.     The    greainess  of 
its  crimes  and  woes  is  not  a  ground  for  despair,  but  x 
call  to  greater  effort.     On  our  earth  the  divine   PhiLin 
ihropist  has  begun  a  war  with  evil.     His  cross   is  erected 
to  gather  together  soldiers  for  the  conflict,    and  \ictory 
is  written  in  his  blood     The  spirit  which    Jesus  Christ 
breathes  has  already  proved  itself  equal   to   this  warfart-. 
How  nmch  has   it  already  done   to  rei)ress    ferocity  in 
Christian  nations,  to  purify  domestic  life,    to  abolish  or 
mitigate  slavery,  to  provide  asylums  for  disease  and  warn ! 
These  are  but   its  first  fniits.     In   the  progress  already 
made  by  communities  under  its  influences  we  are  taught 
that  society  is  not  destined  to  repeat  itself  perpetually, 
to  stand  still  for  ever.     We  learn  that  great  c  iiies  nct-d 
not  continue  to    be  sinks  of  pollution.      No    man    lu* 
seized  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  present  age  who  docs 
not  see  in    it   the  means  and    material    of    a  %'ast   and 
beneficent  social  change.     The  revolution  which  wc  arc 
called  to  advance  has,  in  truth,  begun.      The  great  div 
tinction  of  our  times  is  a  diffusion  of    intelligence  anti 
refinement,   and   of  the    spirit   of  progress,    through  a 
vastly  wider   sphere   than    formerly.     The    middle  And 
labouring  classes  have  means  of  improvement  not  droamoi 
of  in  earlier  times.  And  why  stop  here?  W'hy  not  increuv 
these  means  where  now  enjoyed?     W'hy  not  extend  them 
where  they  are  not  possessed  ?     Why  shall  any  ]>onion  rf 
the  community  be  deprived  of  light,  of  sympathy,  of  ihr 
aids  by  which  they  nuiy  ri.se  to  comfort  and  Wrtue  ? 

At  the  ]>resent  moment  it  is  singularly  unreasonable  (o 
doubt  and  despair  of  the  improvement  of  society.  P^w^ 
dence  is  placing  before  our  eyes,  in  broad  light,  xix 
success  of  efforts  for  the  melioration  of  humar»  affaRfs.  I 
might  refer  to  the  change  produced  among  ourselwss 
within  a  few  years,  by  the  exertions  of  good  men  for  the 
suppression  of  intemperance,  the  very  vice  which  sccmcrf 
the  most  inveterate,  and  which  more  than  all  oihcR 
spreads  poverty  and  crime.  But  this  moral  revolution  ra 
our  own  country  sinks  into  nothing  when  comijorcd  with 
the  amazing  and  almost  incredible  work  now  in  p^omi^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  A  few  years  ago,  had  »< 
been  called  to  name  the  country  of  all  others  most  di- 
graded,  beggared,  and  hopelessly  crushed  by  intcmpcnuvf. 
we  should  have  selected  Ireland.  There  men  and  womcri, 
old  and  young,  were  alike  swept  away  by  what  sctmerf 
the  irresistible  torrent.  Childhood  was  baptised  into 
drunkenness.  And  now,  in  the  short  space  of  t«t>  'JT 
three  years,  this  vice  of  ages  has  almost  been  rooted  ooL 
In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  Ireland  of  the  past  » 
vanished.  A  new  Ireland  has  started  into  life. 
millions  of  her  population  have  taken  the  pledge  of 
abstinence,  and  instances  of  violating  the  pledyc  ate 
very  rare.  The  great  national  anniversaries^  on  whi 
the  whole  labouring  populadon  used   to   l>c  dissoKcd  m 
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excess,  are  now  given  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  excise 
on  ardent  spirits  has  now  been  diminished  nearly  hnlf  a 
million  sterling.  History  records  no  revoKiLton  like  this. 
It  is  the  grand  event  of  the  present  day.  Father  Mathcw, 
the  leader  in  this  moral  revolution,  ranks  far  above  the 
heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  times.  As  Protestants,  we 
smile  at  the  old  legends  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but  here 
is  something  greater,  and  it  is  true.  However  we  may 
qucslion  the  claims  of  her  departed  saints,  she  has  a 
living  minister,  if  he  may  be  judged  from  one  work,  who 
deserves  to  be  canonised,  and  whose  name  should  be 
))lat:cd  in  the  calendar  not  far  below  Apostles.  And  is 
this  an  age  in  which  to  be  sreiJtical  as  to  radical  changes 
in  society,  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  mass  of  men  from 
brutal  ignorance  and  still  more  brutal  vice? 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made  are  needed  at 
the  present  moment.  Our  city  is  growing,  and  we  are 
impatient  for  its  more  rapid  growth,  as  if  si/e  and  numbers 
were  hajjpiness,  \Ve  are  anxious  to  swell  our  population. 
Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  what  kind  of  a  popu- 
lation we  arc  to  gather  here  ?  Are  we  so  blind  as  to  be 
willing  and  anxious  to  repeat  the  experience  of  other  cities.^ 
Are  we  willing  to  increase  only  our  physical  comforts, 
our  material  wealth  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  great  cities 
have  hitherto  drawn  together  the  abandoned?  have  bred 
a  horde  of  ignorant,  profligate,  criminal  poor?  have  been 
deformed  by  the  horrible  contrasts  of  luKury  and  famine, 
of  splendour  and  abject  woe  ?  Do  we  not  know  that 
among  the  indigent  and  laborious  classes  of  great  cities 
the  mortnlity  is  fearfully  great  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  countr)' ?  a  result  to  be  traced  to  the  pestilential 
atmosphere  which  these  people  breathe,  to  the  filth,  dark- 
ness, and  dampness  of  their  dwelling!?,  to  the  sufTerjng, 
comfortless  condition  of  their  children,  and  to  the  gross 
vices  which  spring  up  from  ignorance  and  destitution. 
Do  we  want  no  belter  destiny  for  this  our  dear  and 
honoured  metropolis  ?  You  will  not  suspect  me  of  being 
a  foe  to  what  are  called  imitrovements.  Let  our  city 
grow,  l.et  railroads  connect  it  with  the  distant  West, 
l.ct  commerce  link  it  with  the  remotest  East.  But, 
whilst  its  wealth  ami  numbers  grow,  let  its  means  of  intel- 
ligence, religion,  virtue,  domestic  purity,  and  fraternal 
union  grow  taster.  I>et  us  be  more  anxious  for  moral 
than  ph>sical  growth.  May  CJod  withhold  prosi>eriiy, 
unless  it  is  to  be  inspired,  hallowed,  ennobled  by  public 
spirit,  by  institutions  for  higher  education,  and  by 
increasing  concern  of  the  enlightened  and  o[mlent  for  the 
ignorant  and  poor!  If  prosi>erJly  is  to  narrow  and  harden 
us,  10  divide  us  into  castes  of  high  and  low,  to  corrupt 
t!>e  rich  by  extravagance  and  pride,  and  to  create  a  more 
reckless  class  of  poor,  then  (iod  avert  it  from  us  I  But 
jjrosperity  need  not  be  so  abused.  It  admits  of  noble 
uses.  It  may  multii)ly  the  means  of  good.  It  may 
multiply  teachers  of  tnith  and  virtue.  It  may  make  the 
*lesert  i>laces  of  society  blossom  as  the  rose.  To  this 
end  may  our  prosperity  be  consecrated.  Thus  may  we 
requite  the  Author  of  all  good. 

How  we  may  accomplish  the  good  work  now  set  before 
us  I  have  not  time  to  say.  I  would  only  ask  your  atten- 
liun  to  one  means  of  improving  our  city,  to  which  our 
atknttnn  is  [jarticularly  called  by  the  occasion  which  has 
brought  us  together.  I  refer  to  the  Ministry  at  luirge. 
The  reasons  for  this  institution  arc  too  obvious  to  require 
laboured  exposition.  That  those  classes  of  society  which 
enjoy  fewest  advantages  of  education  peculiarly  need 
instruction  and  the  voice  of  the  living  teacher;  that  those 


whose  habits,  conditions,  and  wants  exclude  thera  in 
effect  from  our  churches,  should  be  visited  in  their  homes 
by  the  mini.sters  of  Christianitj-,  who  does  not  see  and 
acknowledge  ?  If  we,  with  every  means  of  culture,  need 
the  Christian  tninisiry,  the  poor  need  it  more.  Is  it  not 
a  duty,  and  should  we  not  rejoice,  to  send  forth  faithful, 
enlightened  men,  whose  oflice  shall  be  to  strengthen  those 
whom  corrupt  influences  are  sweeping  from  duty  with 
peculiar  power,  to  guide  those  who  have  no  other  counsel- 
lor, to  admonish  and  cheer  those  who  are  pressed  witii 
heaviest  temptations,  to  awaken  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  almost  unconscious  of  their  intellectual  powers,  to 
breathe  fortitude  into  those  who  suffer  most,  to  oi)en  a 
belter  world  to  those  to  whom  Ihis  world  is  darkened,  and, 
above  all,  to  snatch  their  children  from  ruin,  to  protect 
the  young  who  seem  born  to  a  heritage  of  want  or  crime? 
The  ministr)'  devoted  to  these  offices  is  undeniably  a  wise, 
Christian,  noble  institution.  This  evening  you  are  called 
to  contribute  to  its  support.  Do  so  cheerfully.  Vou  are 
not  called  to  uphotd  a  plan  of  doubtful  charity,  or  to  send 
teachers  to  remote  regions,  where  years  of  anxious  labour 
must  be  spent  on  an  unbroken,  unthankful  soil,  before 
the  fruit  can  appear.  You  are  invited  to  sustain  an  insti- 
tution seated  in  the  heart  of  our  cily,  and,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  sending  the  waters  of  life  through  our  own  |)Opu- 
lation.  Its  chapels,  Sunday-schools,  libraries,  are  in  the 
midst  of  you.  The  doors  to  which  its  ministers  carr)- 
counsel  and  consolation  are  near  your  own.  You  see  its 
influences  this  moment  in  these  children.  Its  aim  is  to 
remove  the  saddest  features  of  our  civilisation,  the  deep 
corruption  of  great  cities;  and  in  the  energy  which  it  now 
puis  forth  we  have  a  pledge  of  a  hapf)icr  era,  in  which 
society  will  prosper  without  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  so 
many  of  its  members.  May  this  good  work  go  on  and 
spread,  and  may  future  generations  bless  us  for  saving 
them  from  some  of  the  worst  evib  which  darken  our 
own  age. 

I  have  now  closed  my  remarks  on  the  general  topic 
suggested  by  this  occasion.  Rut  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
for  the  Poor  has  brought  to  my  mind  solemn  and  tender 
thoughts,  which  1  know  you  will  not  think  foreign  to  our 
present  meeting,  and  which  it  will  be  a  relief  to  my  own 
spirit  to  express.  The  Ministry  at  I-arge  in  this  city  wa.s 
chiefly  originated  and  established  by  one  of  my  earliest, 
dearest  friends,  who  closed  his  eyes  not  many  months 
since  on  a  foreign  shore.  Allow  nie  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
his  memory;  and  in  doing  this  allow  me  to  speak  with 
the  freedom  of  friendship.  I  have  not  laboured  to  col- 
lect materials  for  a  regular  history  of  this  distinguished 
man,  for  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  more  just  to  his  memory 
in  giving  reminiscences  of  our  long  intercourse  than  in 
reporting  a  series  of  events.  I  will  utter  with  all  simpli- 
city what  rises  to  my  memor)',  and  I  hojx;  that  the  clear 
image  which  I  bear  of  my  departed  friend  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  hearts  of  my  hearers. 

My   acquaintance   with   Josei'H    Ti'CKr.RMAN    began 
about  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  during  most  of  the  lime 
which  has  since  elapsed  we  lived  together  as  brothers,, 
communicating   thoughts,    feelings,  reproofs,  encourage-, 
ments,  with  a  faithfulness  not  often  surpassed,     1  think 
of  him  with  iieculiar  pleasure,  as  he  was,   i)erhaps,   the 
most  signal  example  within  my  remembrance  of  Improve- 
ment ;    of   a   man   overcoming   obstacles.     ^""^^^  ^'^^^sv 
progress  under  disadvantages.     When  1  fir'&^  ^^^  ^if^  *--s^- 
coUece  he  had  the  mnocctvc<i  qC  <.V\Vei«cft&.  --,    .-^<2.«^'^'^"*^^^*^ 
paihismg,  generous '^■vvVc.NiV^'a^i^^^V'^s^'^  ^ 
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youth  is  prone  ;  hvX  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any  serious 
views  of  hre.  Three  years  he  passed  almost  as  a  hohday, 
unconscious  of  his  privileges,  uninterested  in  his  severer 
studies,  surrendering  himself  to  sportive  impulses,  which, 
however  harmless  m  themselves,  consumed  the  hours 
which  should  have  been  given  to  toil.  How  often  has  he 
spoken  to  me  with  grief  and  compunction  of  his  early 
wasted  life  I  In  his  last  college  year  a  change  began,  and 
the  remote  cause  of  it  he  often  sjx)ke  of  with  lively  sensi- 
bility. His  mother,  he  was  accustomed  to  say.  was  one 
of  the  best  of  women.  She  had  instilled  into  hini  the 
truths  of  religion  with  a  mother's  love,  tempered  with  no 
common  wisdom.  The  seed  was  sown  in  a  kindly  nature. 
The  religious  principle,  which  at  first  had  only  been  a 
restraint  from  evil,  began  to  incite  to  good ;  and  to  this 
the  progress  and  greatness  of  his  life  were  mainly  due. 
On  leaving  college  he  gave  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry ;  but,  with  the  unchastened  inconsideralion  of 
his  youth,  he  plunged  into  its  duties  with  little  prepara 
lion.  The  consequence  was  a  succession  of  mortifi- 
cations, most  painful  at  the  time,  but  of  which  he  after- 
wards spoke  as  a  merciful  discipline.  So  iin])romising 
was  the  opiening  of  a  career  of  singular  energy  and 
usefulness. 

By  the  kind  ordination  of  Providence  he  was  settled 
in  a  small,  obscure  parish,  which  offered  nothing  to 
gratify  ambition  or  to  dissipate  the  mind.  Years  i)asscd 
m  a  life  which  we  should  call  monotonous,  but  which  was 
singularly  fitted  to  give  him  the  calmness  and  stendincss 
which  he  needed.  Here  he  became  a  student  -  a  faith- 
ful, laborious  student — and  accumulated  much  know- 
ledge, and  devoted  no  little  time  to  the  thorny  topics  of 
theology.  Thus  the  defects  of  his  early  intellectual 
training  were  repaired,  and  his  faculties  sharpened  and 
invigorated. 

He  was  notj  however,  made  to  wear  out  life  in  such 
pursuits.  His  strength  did  not  lie  in  abslr^Ht  specu- 
lation. Had  he  given  himself  to  this,  he  wnuld  never 
have  forced  his  way  to  new  or  great  \Hews.  His  heart 
was  his  great  power.  To  his  moral,  religious,  Itencvtjlont 
sentiments  he  owed  chiefly  the  expansion  of  his  intel- 
lectual nature.  Having  laid  a  good  foundation  by  study, 
an  unerring  instinct  taught  him  thnt  study  was  not  his 
vocalioa  His  heart  yearned  for  active  life.  He  became 
more  and  more  penetrated  with  the  miseries  and  rrimes 
of  the  world.  As  he  sat  in  his  lonely  study,  the  thought 
uf  what  men  endured  on  the  land  and  the  sea  with- 
drew him  from  his  books.  He  was  irresistibly  attrnt  ted 
towards  his  fellow-creatures,  by  their  suflTerings,  and,  still 
more,  by  a  consciousness  that  there  was  something  great 
beneath  their  sufferings,  by  a  sympathy  with  their  spiritual 
wants.  His  study  window  looked  on  the  sea  ;  and  the 
white  sail,  as  it  skirted  the  horizon,  reminded  him  of  the 
Ignorance  and  moral  perils  of  the  sailor;  and,  accord 
ingly,  he  was  the  5rst  man  in  the  country  to  make  an 
effort  for  the  imi>rovement  and  instruction  of  this  class 
of  men.  The  society  which  he  instituted  for  this  end 
did  not  answer  its  purpose;  for  he  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  people  he  wished  to  ser\'e,  nor  wjls  the  community 
then  awake,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  work  of  reform.  But 
ihc  spirit  which  was  moving  in  him  was  not  depressed 
by  failure.  He  soon  gave  himself  with  zeal  to  the  mis- 
ftionnry  cause ;  thought,  talked,  and  wrote  about  it  with 
characteristic  energy  ;  and,  had  not  family  tics  prevented, 
wrould  have  devoted  himself,  I  believe,  to  the  ser\*icc  of 
ihc  heathen. 


Whilst  the  passion  for  conflict  with  evil  was  struggling 
within  him,  his  health  failed,  and  for  a  lime  he  had 
reason  to  fear  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from  usefulness. 
But  the  same  gracious  Providence  which  bad  ordained 
with  signal  kindness  the  events  of  his  past  existence  was 
guiding  him  through  this  dark  passage  to  the  great 
si>here  and  purpose  of  his  life.  His  disease  incapacitated 
him  for  answering  the  demand  upon  his  voice  by  the 
pulpit.  He  felt  that  he  must  cease  from  regular  preach- 
ing ;  and,  what  then,  was  he  to  do?  In  a  favoured 
hour  the  thought  of  devoting  himself  to  the  sen'icc  of 
the  poor  of  this  ciiy  entered  his  mind,  and  met  a  response 
within  which  gave  it  the  character  of  a  Divine  moni- 
tion. He  consulted  me  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  a  long- 
rooted  conviction,  that  society  needs  new  ministries  and 
agencies  for  its  redcrii])tion,  and  that  men  inspired  with 
self-sacrificing  zeal  for  its  redemption  arc  God's  best  gifts 
to  the  world,  I  encouraged  his  faith  and  hope. 

At  first  he  entered  nlmost  tremblingly  the  houses  of 
the  poor,  where  he  was  a  stranger,  to  offer  his  sympathy 
and  friendship.  But  "the  sheep  knew  the  voice  of  the 
shepherd."  The  poor  recognised  by  instinct  their  friend. 
and  from  the  first  moment  a  relation  of  singular  tender 
ncss  and  confidence  was  established  between  them. 
That  part  of  his  life  I  well  remember,  for  he  came  often 
to  pour  into  my  car  and  heart  his  experience  and  vjc 
cess.  I  well  remember  the  effect  which  contact  with  the 
jjoor  jiroduced  on  his  mind.  He  had  loved  them  when 
he  knew  little  of  them,  when  their  distresses  came  lo  him 
tlirough  the  imagination.  But  he  was  n  proof  thai  no 
speculation  or  imagination  can  do  the  work  of  actual 
knowledge.  So  deep  was  the  sympathy,  so  intense  the 
interest,  which  the  poor  excited  in  him,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  a  new  fountain  of  love  had  been  opened  within  him. 
No  favourite  of  fortune  could  have  rejiaired  to  a  palate, 
where  the  rays  of  royal  favour  were  to  be  centred  on 
him,  with  a  more  eager  spirit  and  quicker  step  than  our 
friend  hastened  to  the  abodes  of  want  in  the  darkest 
alleys  of  our  city.  Mow  often  have  I  stood  humbled 
before  ihe  deep  spiritual  love  which  burst  from  him  in 
those  free  communications  which  few  enjoyed  besi<)e 
myself  1  1  cannot  forget  one  evening,  when,  in  comber* 
ing  with  the  late  Or.  Kollen  and  myself  on  the  claim 
of  the  poor,  and  on  the  cold  heartedness  of  society,  he 
not  only  deeply  moved  us,  but  filled  us  with  ania«;iT»cnt. 
by  his  depth  of  feeling  and  energy  of  utterance;  nor  cart 
I  forget  how.  when  he  left  us,  I)r.  Follen,  a  nwin  fiUcd 
by  his  own  spirit  to  judge  of  greatness,  said  to  me,  ^ H* 
is  a  great  man." 

This  strong  lo\e  for  his  fellow-creatures  was  not  i 
wild  enthusiasm.  It  was  founded  on  clear,  delil»<T:tf 
perception  of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  immortal  dc>liiw 
tion,  of  every  human  being.  Whoever  discerns  truly  and 
feels  deeply  this  greatness  of  humanity,  this  relation  irf 
the  soul  to  God,  must,  indeed,  pass  for  an  enthusiast  in 
the  present  day;  for  our  state  of  society  is,  in  a  grtf 
degree,  a  denial  of  the  higher  rights,  claims,  and  dcsiinio 
of  a  human  being. 

It  was  this  love  for  the  poor  which  gave  to  our  frie»f» 
labours  efficacy,  which  made  his  ministry-  a  living  ihif^ 
and  which  gave  it  perpetuity.  This  house  and  our  odicf 
chapels  had  their  foundation  in  this  love.  He  could  a* 
l>e  kept  from  the  poor.  Cold,  storms,  McVness,  sevfft 
[>ain,  could  not  shut  him  up  at  home.  Nothins?  but  h» 
domestic  lies  prevented  him  from  taking  up  his  aboA 
among  the  indigent.      He   would  sometimes   sty,  du* 
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His  perpetual  recognition  of  the  spiritual,  immortal 
nature  of  the  poor,  gave  to  iiU  his  intercourse  a  character 
of  tcnderne.ss  and  respect  He  SjJoke  to  them  plainly, 
boldly,  but  still  as  to  the  children  of  the  same  infinite 
Father.  He  trusted  in  man's  moral  nature,  however 
bruised  and  crushed ;  he  was  sure  that  no  heart  could 
resist  him,  if  he  could  hut  convince  it  of  his  sincere 
brotherly  concern.  One  nile  he  observed  almost  too 
instinctively  to  make  it  a  rule.  He  always  spoke  encou- 
ragingly. He  felt  that  the  weight  imder  which  the  poor 
man*s  spirit  was  already  sinking  needed  no  addition  from 
the  harshness  of  his  s[»iritua!  guide.  He  went  forth  in 
the  power  of  brotherly  lovo,  and  found  it  a  divine  armour. 
On  this  point  too  much  cannot  be  said.  The  city  of 
Boston  has  the  honour,  above  all  cities,  of  proving  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  a  generous,  affectionate 
mode  of  speech  and  action  among  those  classes  of  society 
which  it  has  been  thought  can  only  he  reached  by  menace, 
sternness,  and  terror.  I>r.  Tuckerman  and  his  successors, 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  poor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  his  labours  among  seamen,  have  taught  us  that 
men,  in  the  most  unpromising  conditions,  are  to  be 
treated  as  men ;  that  under  coarse  jackets,  and  even  rags, 
may  be  found  tender  and  noble  hearts ;  and  that  the 
heart,  even  when  hardened,  still  responds  to  the  voice  of 
a  true  friend  and  brother.  The  horrible  thought  that 
certain  portions  of  society  are  to  be  kept  down  by  appeals 
to  their  sujierstition  and  fenr,  has  here  received  a  refuta- 
tion very  cheering  to  the  friends  of  humanity.  Dr. 
Tuckerman  carried  among  the  poor  his  own  highest  views 
of  religion,  and  often  s|)oke  to  me  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  were  received.  He  was,  indeed,  too  wise  a 
man  to  give  them  in  an  abstract  fonn,  or  in  technical 
language.  They  were  steeped  in  his  heart  before  they 
found  their  way  to  his  lips ;  and,  flowing  wann  and  fresh 
from  this  fountain,  they  were  drunk  in  as  living  waters  by 
the  thirsty  souls  of  the  poor. 

A  great  secret  of  Dr.  Tuckcrman's  success  lay  in  his 
strong  interest  in  individuaJs.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  act  on  masses  by  general  methods  •  he  threw  his  soul 
into  [)artieular  cases.  Kverj-  sufferer  whom  he  visited 
seemed  to  awaken  in  him  a  special  affection  and  concern. 
I  remember  well  the  language  which  he  once  used  in 
regard  to  a  mnn  who  had  gone  far  astray.  He  said  to 
me  with  deep  emotion,  "  I  want  that  man's  soul ;  I  must 
save  him."  He  made  the  worst  feel  that  they  had  a 
friend,  and  by  his  personal  interest  linked  them  anew 
with  iheir  race. 

Let  me  add  another  explication  of  his  success.  He 
sought  for  something  to  love  in  all.  He  seized  on  any- 
thing good  which  might  remain  in  the  fallen  spirit  ;  on 
any  domestic  affection,  any  generous  feeling,  which  might 
have  escaped  the  wreck  of  the  character.  If  he  could 
but  touch  one  chord  of  love,  one  tender  recollection  of 
home,  one  feeling  of  shame  or  sorrow  for  the  j^astj  no 
matter  how  faintly,  he  rejoiced  nnd  took  courage,  like  the 
good  physician  who,  in  watching  over  the  drowned, 
detects  a  flutter  of  the  pulse,  or  the  feeblest  sign  of  life. 
His  hope  in  such  cases  tended  to  fulfil  itself  His  tones 
awakened  a  like  ho[)e  in  (he  fallen.  "He  <lid  not  break 
the  bruised  reed,  or  quench  the  smoking  flax." 

He  began  his  ministry  expecting  to  accomplish  his 
work  by  visiting  and  conversation,  and  this  he  always 
relied  on  as  the  most  important  means  of  usefulness,  Hut 
he  soon  found  thai  social  worship  could  not  he  dispensed 
with,   that  this  was  a  want  of  human   n.iture  ;  that  the 


poor,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  leaving  their  noiDe<^ 
and  coming  together  in  decent  apparel  for  the  worship  of 
God,  received  a  salutary  impulse,  and  that  in  this  waj 
they  could  be  brought  most  efTeclually  to  act  on  ontf 
another  for  good.  He  therefore  resumed  preaching, 
though  unequal  to  the  efforL  The  effect  of  this  oi 
situation  in  awakening  his  powers  as  a  preacher 
striking.  In  his  sermons  WTitten  for  common  con 
tions  he  had  never  been  very  attractive ;  but  his  fi 
extemporaneous,  fervent  addresses  drew  round  him 
crowd  of  poor  who  hung  on  his  Ups  ;  and  those  who 
not  poor  were  moved  by  his  fervent  utterance.  His  \ 
of  preaching  undenvent  a  great  change.  AMiilst  abst 
ing  from  public  complaint,  he  would  in  private  mo' 
over  the  lifeless  discussions  of  the  pulpit,  which  too  oi 
make  the  church  cold  as  the  grave. 

His  influence  over  the  poor  was  a  good  deal  inc 
by  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  he  exerted  it.  He 
not  merely  a  spiritual  guide.  He  had  much  skill  in  li 
details  of  common  life,  was  a  good  economist,  underst 
much  about  the  trades  and  labours  in  which  the  poor  art 
most  CKXupied,  could  suggest  expedients  for  diminish 
expense  and  multiplying  comforts,  and  by  these  homd- 
gifts  won  the  confidence  of  the  poor  He  could  sjDitvi 
thise  with  them  in  their  minutest  wants  and  sufferiit:- 
and  opened  a  way  for  his  high  truths  by  being  a  isik 
counj^ellor  as  to  their  worldly  interests.  At  the  kf. 
moment  when  he  passed  ^Wth  some  for  an  enthusiast,  it 
was  teaching  household  management  to  a  jxwr  womir. 
or  contriving  employment  for  her  husband,  or  finding ; 
place  for  her  child. 

This  reminds  me  of  one  branch  of  his  labours  in  %\c£^ 
he  took  special  interest  He  felt  deeply  for  the  chiiilrr 
of  the  poor.  They  were  in  his  mind  habitually  ss  K 
walked  the  streets,  and  when  he  entered  the  indb;c' 
dwelling.  He  used  to  slop  to  inquire  into  the  reaiiifa^ 
and  history  of  the  begging  child  He  visited  the  nuAc; 
and  the  wharf  to  discover  the  young  who  were  w 
day  in  sloth,  taking  their  first  lessons  in  the  art 
He  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  place  these  chil 
schools;  and  multitudes  owe  to  him  their  moral  aaic 
and  the  education  which  prepared  them  for  respecuti^ 
lives.  Through  his  means,  not  a  few  who  had  cscj4«.* 
all  domestic  control  and  entered  on  the  downward  p* 
of  crime,  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Refortoation ;  a' 
he  delighted  to  meet,  or  speak  of,  those  who,  under  tb 
influence,  had  been  restored  to  innocence.  To  tbc» 
tcrest  which  he  awakened  in  the  unprotected  chtlditfl^ 
the  poor  we  owe  chiefly  the  establishment  of  the  f*a 
School.  If  any  subject  peculiarly  occupied  his  tboqd*^ 
and  heart,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  city  to  that 
the  young  who,  if  not  adopted  by  society,  must 
to  guilt  and  shame  and  public  punishment.  If  his 
volence  ever  broke  out  in  bitter  reproach,  it  iqs  > 
sjieaking  of  the  general  insensibiliiy  to  the  negkcMi 
child,  trained  up  by  its  parents  to  beggar>-  and  tai. 
accustomed  to  breathe  the  fumes  of  intemperance, u* 
left  to  look  on  vice  as  its  natural  stale.  Such  washiii^ 
fluencc  that  street-beggary  sensibly  declined  among  w 
an  effect  indicating  an  extent  of  good  influence  not  eta? 
apprehended. 

To  show  his  generous  modes  of  \-iewing  thepotf'.l 
would  state  thai,  for  a  time,  he  assembled  the 
one  afternoon  in  the  week  to  give   lhen\    instni 
nntural  history.     He  took  great  delight  in  this 
knowledge,  and  had  stored  up  in  his  mind  a  large 
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of  facts  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 

in  the  creation.  These  he  used  to  unfold,  and  was  able 
to  awaken  the  curiosity  and  fix  the  attention  of  his 
young  hearers ;  of  which,  indeed,  they  furnished  proof, 
by  gi^'ing  him  a  portion  of  time  usually  spent  in  play. 
His  want  of  strength,  which  compelled  him  to  rrliiiquish 
the  pulpit,  obliged  him  to  give  up  this  mode  of  teaching 
after  a  short  trial. 

I  mention  these  various  exertions  as  illustrative  of  the 
enlarged  spirit  which  he  carried  into  his  work.  His  great 
object  was  to  promote  religion;  but  religion  did  not  stand 
alone  in  his  mind.  He  felt  its  connection  with  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  with  wise  household  management, 
with  neatness  and  propriety  of  manners,  and  especially 
with  the  discharge  of  parental  duty  ;  and  his  labours  may 
be  said  to  have  covered  almost  all  the  departments  of 
social  life.  The  tnith  is,  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work. 
He  did  not  think  of  it  as  the  work  of  a  day,  or  of  a  few 
years,  but  of  life.  He  wanted  to  grow  old  and  die  in  it. 
The  world  opened  nothing  to  him,  in  all  its  various 
callings,  more  lionourable,  more  godlike.  His  ambition, 
of  which  he  had  his  share,  and  his  disinterested  and  reli- 
gious [irinciples,  all  flowed  into  this  channel ;  so  that  he 
acted  with  undivided  energy,  with  a  whole  sou!.  Hence 
he  became  fruitful  in  expedients,  detected  new  modes  of 
influence,  wound  his  way  to  his  end  gently  and  indirectly, 
and  contrived  to  turn  almost  ever)'thing  to  account. 
Some,  indeed,  complained  that  he  dragged  his  poor  into 
ail  companies  and  conversation.  But  we  must  leam  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  a  fer\-ent  spirit,  and  to  forgive  a 
love  which  is  stronger  than  our  own,  though  it  may 
happen  to  want  the  social  tact  in  which  the  indifferent 
and  trifling  arc  apt  to  make  the  most  proficiency. 

On  one  subject  Dr.  Tuckerman  agreed  in  opinion  and 
feeling  with  all  who  visit  and  labour  for  the  poor.  He 
felt  that  the  poverty  of  our  city  was  due  chiefly  to  Intem- 
perance, and  that  this  enhances  infinitely  the  woes  of  a 
destitute  condition.  A  i>oor  family  into  wlii<  h  this  vice 
had'not  found  its  way  was  a  privileged  place  in  his  sight. 
Poverty  without  drunkenness  hardly  seemed  to  rank  as 
an  evil  by  the  side  of  that  which  drunkenness  had  gene- 
rated. If  there  was  one  of  our  citizens  whom  he  honoured 
as  eminently  ihe  friend  of  the  poor,  it  was  that  unwearied 
philanthr(j]>ist  who,  whilst  his  heart  and  hands  are  open 
to  all  the  claims  of  misery,  has  selected,  as  his  peculiar 
care,  the  cause  of  Temperance.*  Dr.  Tuckerman's  spirit 
groaned  imdcr  the  evils  of  intemperance  as  the  ancient 
prophets  under  the  burden  of  the  woes  which  they  were 
sent  to  denounce.  The  fumes  of  a  distillery  were,  to  his 
keen  feclmgs,  more  noisome  and  deadly  than  the  vapours 
of  putrefaction  nnd  pestilence.  He  looked  on  a  .shop  for 
vending  ardent  spirits  as  he  would  have  looked  on  a  pit- 
fall opening  inin  hell.  At  the  sight  of  men  who,  under 
all  our  present  lights,  are  growing  rich  by  spreading  these 
poisons  through  the  land,  he  felt,  I  doubt  not,  how  the 
curses  of  the  lost  and  the  groans  of  ruined  wives  and 
children  were  rising  up  against  them.  I  know,  for  I  have 
heard,  the  vehemence  of  entreaty  with  which  Dr.  Tutker- 
man  sometimes  approached  the  intemperate,  and  he 
has  often  related  to  me  his  persevering  efforts  for  their 
recover)'.  Could  he  have  bequeathed  to  the  sober  and 
Christian  part  of  the  city  and  Commonwealth  his 
intense  convictions  in  regard  to  this  vice,  it  would  soon 
be  repressed ;  the  sanction  of  public  authority  would 
no  longer  be  given  to  its  detestable  haimts :  one 
*  Mo&cs  Grant. 


chief  source  of  the  miseries  of  our  civilisation  would 
be  dried  up. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Tuckerman's  labours  was  not 
confined  to  this  city  or  country.  His  Reports  found 
iheir  way  to  Europe,  and  awakened  similar  exertions. 
When  his  declining  health  obliged  him  to  cross  the  ocean 
not  many  years  since,  he  met  in  England  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  kindred  spirits.  His  society  was  coveted  by 
the  good  and  eminent,  and  his  experience  listened  to 
with  profound  resjiect.  It  was  his  happiness  to  meet 
there  Rammohun  Roy.  I  was  informed  by  a  friend  who 
was  present  at  their  interviews,  that  this  wise  and  great 
Hindoo,  whose  oriental  courtesy  overflowed  towards  all, 
still  distinguished  our  countryman  by  the  affectionate 
veneration  witl^  which  he  embraced  him.  In  France  he 
was  received  with  much  kindness  by  the  Baron  Degerando, 
the  distinguished  philosopher  and  phihnthropist,  whose 
extensive  nnd  profound  researches  into  poverty,  and  into 
the  means  of  its  prevention  or  cure,  liave  left  him  no 
rival,  whether  in  the  present  or  past  times.  This  virtuous 
man,  whose  single  name  is  enough  to  redeem  France 
from  the  reproach  sometimes  thrown  on  her,  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  humanity,  has  testified,  in  ])rivate 
letters  and  in  his  writings,  his  high  consideration  for  the 
character  and  labours  of  our  departed  friend.  In  truth, 
Dr.  Tuckerman's  influence  is  now  felt  on  both  sides  the 
ocean;  and  his  name,  linked  as  it  is  with  the  Ministry 
for  the  Poor,  is  one  of  the  few  among  us  which  will  be 
transmitted  to  remote  posterity.  There  is  hardly  a  more 
enduring  monument  on  which  a  man  can  in.scribe  his 
name  than  a  beneficent  in.slitulion  founded  on  the  princi- 
jjles  of  human  nature,  and  which  is  to  act  on  large 
portions  of  society.  Schemes  of  policy,  accumulations  of 
power,  and  almost  all  the  \vritings  of  an  age,  pass  away. 
The  men  who  make  most  noise  are  lost  and  forgotten 
like  the  blasts  of  a  trumpet  But  institutions  wrought 
into  a  people's  habits,  and,  especially,  incoq>orated  with 
Christianity—  that  immortal  truth,  that  everlasting  king- 
dom— endure  for  ages.  Our  friend  has  left  a  name  to 
live  ;— not  that  a  name  is  worth  an  anxious  thought  ;-- 
hut  the  ambitious,  who  mistake  for  it  the  shout  of  a  brief 
day,  may  be  u.sefully  reminded  that  it  is  the  meed  of 
those  who  are  toiling  in  obscure  paths,  and  on  whom 
they  hardly  deign  to  bestow  a  passing  thought.  Dr. 
Tuckerman  was  not  wholly  raised  above  this  motive  : 
and  who  of  us  is?  but  his  work  was  incomparably  dearer 
to  him  than  renown;  he  toiled  for  years  without  dreaming 
of  the  rc]mtalion  it  was  to  bestow;  and  in  that  season  of 
small  things  he  used  to  say,  that,  if  the  rich  and  great 
who  helped  to  sustain  him  could  understand  the  dignity 
and  hapjiiness  of  his  calling,  they  would  covet  it  them- 
selves, and  choose  to  partake  the  toil  which  they  deputed 
to  another. 

There  was  one  testimony  to  his  usefulness  which  gave 
him  pleasure,  and  that  was  the  sympathy  of  Christians 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He  went  among  the 
poor  to  serve  the  purposes  of  no  sect,  but  to  breathe  into 
them  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  all 
sects  he  found  hearty  weU-wishcrs,  and  perhaps  he  left 
on  none  ol  us  a  deeper  impression  of  his  piety  than  on 
those  witVv  ■w\\ose  \>cc\iVuir\t\e5  he  had  \easl  communion. 

Amonu  ^V\e  pTop\Uous  citcumstances  of  the  ^^^%;J^'^^^ 
l^uckemfar  \  o^U^^  ^^i  10  pass  over  h«  da- 
He  ^,.=     tV\ce  married,  and  each  of  these 

^-^^i"^^  .ahh.sX..^-^— ^-^-- 
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his  life  was  spent,  and  I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
her  singular  worth.  Her  resen-e  and  shrinking  delicacy 
threw  a  veil  over  her  beautiful  character  She  was  little 
known  beyond  her  home;  but  liiere  she  silently  spread 
around  her  that  soft,  pure  light,  the  preciousness  of  which 
is  never  fully  understood  till  it  is  quenched.  The  good 
Providence  whirh  adapts  blessings  to  our  wants  was  i)ar- 
licularly  manifested  in  giving  to  our  friend  such  a  com- 
I>anion.  Her  calm,  guntle  wisdom,  her  sweet  humility, 
her  sympathy,  which,  though  tender,  was  too  serene  to 
disturb  her  clear  perceptions^  fitted  her  to  act  instinctively, 
and  without  the  consciousness  of  either  parly,  on  his  more 
sanguine,  ardent  mind.  She  was  truly  a  spirit  of  good, 
diffusing  a  tranquillising  influence  too  mildly  to  be  thought 
of,  and  therefore  more  sure.  The  blow  which  took  her 
from  him  left  a  wound  which  time  could  not  heal.  Had 
his  strength  been  continued,  so  that  he  could  have  gone 
from  the  house  of  mourning  to  the  haunts  of  poverty,  he 
would  have  escaped,  for  a  good  part  of  the  day,  the  sense 
of  his  bereavement.  But  a  few  minutes'  walk  in  the 
street  now  sent  him  wearied  home.  There  the  lo\-ing 
eye  which  had  so  long  brightened  at  his  entrnnce  was  to 
shed  its  mild  beam  on  him  no  more.  There  the  voice 
that  had  daily  inquired  into  his  labours,  and  like  another 
conscience  had  whispered  a  sweet  approval,  was  still. 
There  the  sym[>athy  which  had  pressed  with  tender  hand 
his  aching  head,  and  by  its  nursing  care  had  postponed 
the  hour  of  exhaustion  and  disease,  was  gone.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  left  alone;  for  filial  love  and  reverence 
s]>ared  no  soothing  offices;  but  these,  though  ft-ll  and 
spoken  of  as  most  precious,  could  not  take  the  place  of 
what  had  been  removed.  This  great  loss  produced  no 
burst  of  grief  It  was  a  still,  deep  sorrow,  the  feeUng  of 
a  mighty  void,  the  last  burden  which  the  spirit  can  cast 
off  His  attachment  to  life  from  iliis  moment  sensibly 
decUned.  In  seasons  of  peculiar  sensibility  he  wished  to 
be  gone.  He  kept  near  him  the  likeness  of  his  departed 
friend,  and  spoke  to  me  more  than  once  of  the  solace 
which  he  had  found  in  it,  as  what  I  in  my  more  favoured 
lot  could  not  comprehend.  He  heard  her  voice  from 
another  world,  and  his  anticipations  of  thnt  world,  always 
strong,  became  now  more  vivid  and  touching. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  ilhistrate  the  singular  social 
virtues  of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  is,  however,  true,  that,  in 
his  casual  intercourse  with  strangers,  he  did  not  make  as 
favourable  an  impression  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  man.  He  seemed,  to  those  who  saw  him 
seldom,  too  self-conscious.  His  excitable  lemperament 
sometimes  hurried  him  into  extravagance  of  speech.  His 
feelings  sometimes  prevailed  over  his  judgment  He 
wanted  skill  to  detect  the  point  beyond  which  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  hearer  could  not  follow  him,  so  that  he 
sometimes  seemed  to  exact  undue  attention.  The  truth 
is,  that  human  nature,  even  in  very  good  men,  is  dispro- 
portioned,  imperfect.  We  sometimes  express  our  wonder 
at  the  meeting  of  elements  so  incongruous  in  the  same 
character.  But  is  there  one  of  us  so  advanced  as  not  to 
know  from  inward  experience  the  contradictions  of  the 
human  soul  ?  It  is  cheering  to  think  how  little  our  trust 
in  superior  goodness  is  impaired  by  these  partial  obscura- 
tions. No  man,  perhaps,  saw  more  distinctly  than 
myself  the  imperfections  of  the  good  man  of  whom  I 
s|)ci)k.  But  my  confidence  in  his  great  virtues  was  as 
firm  as  if  he  had  been  faultless.  There  was  a  genuineness 
in  his  love,  his  disinterestedness,  of  which  I  had  no  more 
doubt  than  of  his  existence.     If  ever  man  gave  himself 


sincerely  to  the  service  of  his  race,  it  was  he.^I  have 
made  these  remarks  because  I  have  long  questioned  the 
morality  and  wisdom  of  the  prevalent  style  of  indis- 
criminate praise  of  the  dead.  I  fear  we  give  a  suspicious- 
ness to  our  delineations  of  our  friends  hy  throwing  over 
them  the  hues  of  unreal  perfection.  I  hold  no  man  to  be 
worthy  of  eulogy  who  cannot  aflTord  to  be  spoken  of  as 
he  was,  who,  after  the  worst  is  known,  cannot  inspire 
reverence  and  love. 

I  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  in  relation  to  his 
fellow-creatures  ;  I  should  wTong  him  greatly  if  1  did  not 
speak  of  him  in  his  highest  relations.  In  these  the 
beauty  of  his  character  was  most  apparent  to  those  who 
saw  farthest  into  his  heart.  Others  admired  his  philan- 
thropy ;  to  me  his  piety  was  more  impressive.  It  partook 
of  the  warmth  of  his  nature,  but  was  calmer,  wiser,  purer, 
than  his  other  emotions.  It  was  simple,  free,  omni- 
present, coming  out  in  unaffected  utterance,  colourin;; 
his  common  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  giving  strengih 
and  elevation  to  all  his  virtues.  It  was  such  a  piety  a* 
might  be  expected  from  its  early  histor>-,  a  piety  breathed 
from  the  lips  and  caught  from  the  beaming  countenance 
of  an  excellent  mother. 

His  religion  was  of  the  most  enlargedj  liberal  character 
He  did  not  shut  himself  up  even  in  Christianity.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  testimony  borne  to  God  by 
nature,  and  in  the  strivings  of  ancient  philosophy  after 
divine  truth.  But  Christianity  was  his  rock,  his  defenci-. 
his  nutriment,  his  life.  He  understood  the  character  o! 
Jesus  by  sympathy,  as  well  as  felt  the  need  of  his  "glul 
tidings."  He  had  been  a  faithful  student  of  the  OW 
Testament,  and  had  once  thought  of  preparing  a  work  on 
Jewish  antiquities.  But  his  growing  reverence  for  the 
New  Testament  led  him  to  place  a  vast  distance  between 
it  and  the  ancient  Scriptures.  At  one  period  of  his 
iiiinistr}',  when  the  pressing  demands  of  the  poor  com- 
pelled him  to  forego  study  entirely,  I  recollect  his  holdini; 
up  to  me  a  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  anil 
his  saying,  that  here  was  his  library,  that  Christ's  hislon- 
was  his  theology,  and  that  in  the  morning  he  snatchcH 
a  moment  for  this,  when  he  could  find  time  for 
nothing  else. 

Religion  in  different  individuals  manifests  its^  irv 
different  forms.  In  him  it  shone  forth  peculi:irly  in  faith 
or  filial  trust,  and  in  gratitude.  His  faith  in  God  was 
unbounded.  It  never  wavered,  never  seemed  to  undei^ 
a  tiiomentary  eclipse.  I  have  seen  him  under  an  affliction 
which  in  a  few  days  wTought  in  his  appearance  thechajift 
of  years ;  and  his  trust  was  like  a  rock,  his  submission 
entire.  Much  as  he  saw  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
life,  no  doubt  of  the  merciful  purjxjses  of  God  croffic^i 
his  mind.  Some  ray  of  Divine  goodness  streamed  forh 
from  the  darkest  trials  and  events.  Undoubtedly  his  oim 
love  for  the  poor  hel|)ed  him  to  comprehend,  as  few  do,  ho» 
God  loved  them.  The  whole  creation  spoke  to  him  of  the 
paternal  character  and  infinite  glory  of  its  Avithor.  Hi« 
filial  piety  called  forth  in  him  powers  which  would  other- 
wise have  slumbered.  He  was  naturally  wanting  in  the 
poetical  element  He  had  little  relish  for  music  or  the 
fine  arts,  and  took  no  great  pleasure  in  the  higher  works 
of  imagination.  But  his  piety  opened  his  eye,  esjt^  heart, 
to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  his  works,  re\*ealed  the 
beauty  which  surrounded  him,  and  in  this  way  became  J 
source  of  sublime  joy.  On  such  a  mind  religious  con- 
troversies could  lake  but  a  slight  hold.  He  outgrr« 
them,  and    hardly   seemed  to   know    that    they  existed.^ 
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enough,  could  they  be  brought  into  united  action,  to  give 
a  new  intellectual  and  moral  life  to  the  more  neglected 
classes  of  society.  In  this  faith  he  acted,  toiled,  suffered, 
and  died.  His  gratitude  to  God  for  sending  him  into 
this  field  of  labour  never  failed  him.  For  wc^eks  before 
he  left  the  country,  never  to  return,  I  was  almost  the  only 
visitor  whom  he  had  strength  to  see  ;  and  it  was  a  joy  to 
look  on  his  pale,  emaciated  face,  lighted  up  with  thank- 
fulness for  the  work  which  had  been  given  him  to  do,  and 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  endure  and  grow  when  he 
should  sleep  in  the  dust.  From  such  a  life  and  such  a 
death  let  us  learn  to  love  our  poor  and  suffering  brethren; 
and  as  we  have  ability  let  us  send  to  them  faithful  and  living 
men,  whose  sympathy,  counsels^  prayers,  will  assuage 
sorrow,  awaken  the  conscience,  touch  the  heart,  guide 
the  young,  comfort  the  old,  and  shed  over  the  dark  paths 
of  this  life  the  brightness  of  the  life  to  come. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  PRECEDING  DISCOURSE. 


In  the  preceding  discourse  I  have  not  spoken  very  dis- 
tinctly of  one  part  of  Dr.  Tuckerman's  character,  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  individuals.  He  was  not 
absorbed  in  one  great  object  The  private  and  public 
aflfections  lived  together  in  him  harmoniously  and  with 
equal  fervour.  His  experience  of  life  had  not  the 
common  effect  of  chilling  the  early  enthusiasm  or  his 
susceptibility  of  ardent  attachment.  He  was  true  to  old 
friends,  and  prepared  for  new  ones.  His  strong  interest 
and  delight  in  Dr.  Follen  and  Dr.  Spurzhcim  showed 
how  naturally  his  heart  opened  itself  to  noble-minded 
strangers.  From  the  latter  his  mind  received  a  leaning 
towards  phrenology.  When  he  went  to  England  his 
sympathies  created  a  home  for  him  wherever  he  stayed. 
Where  other  men  would  have  made  acquaintance  he 
formed  friendships.  One  of  these  was  so  precious  to 
him,  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  both 
parties,  that  it  deserves  notice  in  a  memoir  of  hun.  I 
refer  to  his  friendship  with  Lady  Byron.  Of  his  college 
classmates  there  wore  others  as  well  as  myself  who  enjoyed 
much  of  his  affection  to  the  last.  One  of  these  was 
Jonathan  Phillips,  Esq.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Europe, 
and  who  had  a  true  reverence  for  his  goodness.  The 
other  was  Judge  Story,  so  eminent  a  jurist  at  home  and 
abroad  While  the  preceding  discourse  was  passing 
through  the  press,  I  wrote  to  the  latter,  requesting  him  to 
communicate  to  me  his  reminiscences  of  our  friend;  and 
with  characteristic  kindness  and  warmth  of  heart  he  sent 
me  the  following  letter,  written^  as  he  says,  in  haste,  but 
which  will  give  much  pleasure  to  all  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  deceased.  I  publish  it  the  more  gladly  because 
his  views  of  our  friend's  life  at  college  are  more  favourable 
than  those  which  I  have  given  : — 

*'To  THK  Rev.  W.  E,  Channing,  D.D. — Mv  Dear 
SiKf — I  comi>ly  very  cheerfully  with  your  request, 
although  there  are  very  few  reminiscences  of  our  late 
lamented  classmate  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman, 
which  I  could  supply,  which  are  not  already  familiar  to 
your  mind.  During  our  collegiate  life  my  acquaintance 
with  him  was  but  slight  until  my  junior  year,  when  he 
became  my  chum  !  and  so  pleasant  and  confidential 
wa.s  our  intercourse  during  that  year  that  we  should 
undoubtedly  have  continued  chums  during  the  remainder 
of  our  college  studies,  if  some  family  arrangements  had 
not  made  it  convenient   for   him   to  adopt  a  different 


course.  The  change,  however,  did  not  prove  the  slightest 
interruption  to  our  intercourse  and  friendship  ;  and  I 
feel  great  gratification  in  saying,  that,  from  that  pejiod 
until  the  close  of  his  life,  I  am  not  conscious  that  there 
wa.s  on  cither  side  any  abatement  of  mutual  afTection  and 
respect  ;  and  whenever  and  wherever  wc  met  it  was 
with  the  warm  welcome  of  early  and  unsuspected  friend- 
ship. 

"  Many  of  the  characteristics  so  fiilly  developed  in  his 
later  life  were  clearly  manifested  when  our  acquaintance 
first  commenced.  During  his  college  life  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  high  relish  for  most  of  the  course  of  studies 
then  pursued.  He  had  an  utter  indifference,  if  not  dislike, 
to  mathematics,  and  logic,  and  metaphysics;  and  but  a 
slight  inclination  for  natural  philosophy.  He  read  the 
prescribed  rlassical  writers  with  moderate  diligence,  not  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  ambition  as  of  duty  and  as 
a  task  belonging  to  the  recitation-room,  the  Latin  being 
uniformly  preferred  to  the  Greek.  And  yet  I  should  not 
say  that  he  was  idle  or  indolent,  or  without  a  strong  de- 
sire to  improvement  His  principal  pleasure  lay  in  a 
devotion  to  the  more  open  :ind  facile  branches  of  literature, 
and  especially  of  English  literacure.  History,  moral 
philosophy,  poetr)',  the  drama,  and  the  class  of  studies 
generally  known  liy  the  name  of  belles-lettres,  principally 
attracted  his  attention;  and  in  these  his  reading  was  at 
once  select  and  various.  The  writings  of  Addison,  John- 
son, and  Goldsmith  were  quite  familiar  to  him.  The 
historiml  works  of  Robertson,  and  Gillies,  and  Ferguson, 
and  other  authors  distinguished  in  that  day,  as  well  as  the 
best  biographical  works,  were  within  the  range  of  his 
studies.  In  poetry,  he  was  more  attached  to  those  whu 
addrcs.sed  the  feelings  and  imagination  than  to  those  who 
addressed  the  understanding,  and  moralised  their  song  in 
the  severe  language  of  the  condensed  expression  of  irudi, 
or  the  pungent  |jointedness  of  satire,  or  the  sharp  sallie* 
of  wit.  (iray's  Bard  and  CoUins's  Ode  to  the  Fassjons 
were  his  favourites  ;  and,  above  all,  Shukspeare,  in  whose 
writings  he  was  thoroughly  well  read,  and  he  often  de- 
claimed many  of  the  most  stirring  passages  with  the  spirit 
and  interest  of  the  dramatic  action  of  the  stage.  Young'* 
Night  'I'houghts  seemed  to  be  almost  the  only  work  which, 
from  its  deep  and  touching  appeals,  and  elevated  devotion, 
and  darkened  descriptions  of  life,  and  sudden  bursts  of 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  made  him  feel  at  that  time 
the  potency  of  genius  employed  in  unfolding  rcligiovs 
truths.  He  possessed,  also,  a  singular  readiness  and  faalin 
in  composition-  -perhaps  what  would  by  sorae  persons  be 
deemed  a  dangerous  facility.  What  he  wrote  he  threw 
off  at  once  in  the  appropriate  language,  rarely  corrcclin^ 
his  first  sketch,  and  not  ambitious  of  condensing  cr 
refining  the  materials  by  successive  efforts. 

"  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  his  tastes  and  JntellecitiaJ 
pursuits  and  nttarhments  in  our  college  life.      But  wH.i!  I 
most  delight  to  dwell  on  are  his  warm-hearted  bencvulcr 
his  buoyant  and  cheerful  temper,  his  active,  svropatht-;' 
charity,  his  gentle  and  frank  manners,  and,  abo\-c  all, ;'. 
sunniness  of  soul  which  cast  a  bright  light  over  all  houn-. 
and  made  our  firaside  one  of  the  most   pleasant  of  ill 
social  scenes.     So  uniform,  indeed,  was  his  kirKincttaad 
desire  to  oblige,  that  I  do  not  remember  a  single  tnBOim 
in  which  he  ever  betrayed  either  a  hastiness  of  ternpef  or 
a  flash  of  resentment.     He  was  accustomed  to  disthlwto 
a  portion  of  his  weekly  allowance  among   the   t>oor,  ami 
the  friendless,  and  the  suffering.     HLs  love  of  mofab  and 
virtue  was  as  ardent  as  it  was  elevated.      His  condud  «i»j 
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blameless  and  pure.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  wrote 
a  word  which,  dying,  he  could  have  wished  to  blot  on 
account  of  impurity  of  thought  or  allusion  ;  and  his  con- 
versation was  at  all  limes  that  which  might  have  been 
heard  by  the  most  delicate  and  modest  ears.  Occasion- 
ally his  buoyancy  of  spirits  might  lead  him  to  indulge  in 
^iddy  dreaminess  or  romantic  fervours,  such  as  h>elong  to 
the  untried  hopes  and  inexperience  of  youth.  But  it 
might  with  truth  be  said,  that,  even  if  he  bad  any  failings 
in  this  respect,  they  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

"I  confess,  however,  that  the  opening  of  his  literary 
career  did  not  then  impress  me  with  the  notion  that  he 
would  after^vards  attain  in  his  profession  and  character 
the  eminence  to  which  every  one  will  now  deem  him 
justly  entitled.  He  seemed  to  want  that  steadiness  of 
jjurpose  which  looks  difficulties  in  the  face  and  overcomes 
obstacles  because  a  high  object  lies  behind  them.  His 
mind  touched  and  examined  many  subjects,  but  was  de- 
sultory and  var>'ing  in  its  efforts.  I  was  in  this  view 
mistaken  ;  and  1  overlooked  the  probable  effects,  upon  a 
mind  like  his,  of  deep  religious  sensibility,  and,  if  I  may 
so  say,  of  an  enthusiasm  for  goodness,  when  combined 
with  a  spirit  of  glowing  benevolence. 

"When  we  quitted  college  our  opportunities  of  familiar 
intercourse,  from  the  wide  diversity  of  our  pursuits,  as 
well  as  from  our  local  distance  were  necessarily  dimin- 
ished. I  saw  him  only  at  distant  interwils  while  he  was 
engaged  in  his  preparatory  studies  for  the  ministrj-  ;  and 
when,  on  entering  his  study  one  day,  I  found  him  reading 
(Iriesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with  intense 
attention,  and  in  his  comments  on  it,  in  our  conversation, 
discoursing  with  a  force  and  discrimination  which  showed 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  master 
his  profession,  a  new  light  struck  upon  me,  and  I  began 
to  perceive  that  he  was  redeeming  his  time,  and  discip^in- 
\\\g  his  thoughts  to  the  highest  purposes.  During  his 
residence,  after  his  settlement,  at  Chelsea,  T  saw  him 
frequently,  either  at  Salem,  where  I  then  resided,  or  at 
(.'helsea,  where  I  took  occasion,  on  my  visits  to  Hoston, 
to  pass  some  time  at  his  house.  His  improvement  was 
constantly  visible  ;  his  studies  more  ex(janded  ;  his  know- 
ledge more  exact,  as  well  as  various;  and  his  piety,  that 
beautiful  ornament  so  deeply  set  in  his  character,  shining 
forth,  with  its  deep,  and  mild,  and  benignant  light,  with 
a  peculiar  attractiveness.  I  remember  that  for  a  long 
lime  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature  was  one  of  his  favourite 
studies  ;  and  he  made  it  the  theme  both  of  his  praise  and 
his  criticism  at  many  of  our  meetings.  It  was  while  he 
was  at  Chelsea,  the  minister  of  a  comparatively  small  and 
isolated  parish,  that  he  nourished  and  matured  the  great 
M  heme  of  his  life  and  ambition,  the  Ministry  at  Large 
for  the  Poor.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  its  beneficial 
effects,  or  its  extraordinary  success.  I  deem  it  one  of  the 
most  glorious  triumphs  of  Christian  charity  over  the  cold 
and  reluctant  doubts  of  poi>ular  opinion.  The  task  was 
full  of  difficulties,  to  elevate  the  i>oor  into  a  self- 
Vynsciousness  of  their  duty  and  destiny,  and  to  bring  the 
rich  into  sympathy  with  them  ;  to  relieve  want  and  suffer- 
ing without  encouraging  indolence  or  sloth ;  to  give 
leligious  instruction  where  it  was  most  needed,  freely 
and  without  stint,  and  thus  to  widen  the  sphere  of  virtue, 
as  well  as  the  motives  to  its  practice,  among  the  desolate 
and  the  desponding.  It  was,  in  fact,  doing  what  Burke 
hits  so  beautifully  expressed,— it  was  to  remember  the 
forgotten. 

*'  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  purpose,  and  speaking 


to  one  who  fully  understands  and  has  eagerly  supported 
this  excellent  institution  ;  and  yet  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying,  that  its  establishment  and  practical 
success  were  mainly  owing  to  the  uncompromising  zeal 
and  untiring  benevolence  of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  was  the 
crowning  labour  of  his  life,  and  entitles  him  to  a  promi 
nent  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

"  1  ^o  not  know  any  one  who  exemplified  in  his  life 
and  conduct  a  more  fervent  or  unaffected  piety  than 
Dr.  Tuckerman  did.  It  was  cheerful,  confiding,  fixed, 
and  uniform.  It  was  less  an  intellectual  exercise  than  a 
homage  of  the  heart  It  sprang  from  a  profound  feeling 
of  tlif  mercy  and  goodness  of  God.  It  was  reverential, 
but  at  the  same  time  filial.  His  death  was  in  perfect 
kee])ing  with  his  life ;  it  was  a  good  man's  end,  with  a 
good  man's  Christian  resignation,  hope,  and  confidence. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  which  preceded  his  death, 
that,  on  his  recover)'  from  a  severe  illness,  he  rode  out  to 
Cambridge.  He  came  to  my  house,  and,  in  his  warm, 
yet  anxious  manner,  said  to  me,  '  I  could  not  pass  your 
house  my  friend,  without  desiring  to  see  you  once  more 
before  I  died.  I  have  been  very  ill,  and,  as  I  thought, 
vei^'  near  to  death.  But  I  was  tranquil  and  resigned, 
and  ready  to  depart,  if  it  was  God's  good  pleasure.  And 
I  felt  no  fears.'  He  stayed  with  me  some  time,  as  long 
as  I  would  allow  him  in  his  then  feeble  state  of  health. 
He  talked  over  our  long  friendship,  our  youthful  doings, 
and  our  advancing  years.  And  when  we  parted  he  bade 
mc  a  most  affectionate  farewell  It  was  our  final  fare- 
well    I  saw  his  face  no  more. 

"I  send  you,  ray  dear  sir,  these  hasty  sketches,  such 
as  they  are,  with  a  flying  pen.  I  cannot  suppose  thai 
there  is  anything  in  them  which  would  not  have  occurred 
more  forcibly  to  others  who  knew  Dr.  Tuckcrmin.  But 
I  was  unwilling  to  withhold  my  tribute  to  the  great  excel- 
lencxs  of  his  character,  his  zeal  in  all  good  works,  and 
his  diffusive  benevolence. 

'  I  lis  saltem  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  iiumi 
Miincre.' 

**  Behevc  me,  truly  and  affectionately,  your  classmate 
and  friend,  Joseph  Story. — Cambridge,  April  jo,  1841." 


A  friend  has  kindly  translated  the  following  from  the 
Introduction  to  Baron  Degerando's  late  work  on  Public 
Charily  : — 

*'  In  a  work  recently  published  in  Boston,  by  the 
respectable  Dr.  Tuckerman,  we  have  a  very  remarkable 
exemplification  of  this  assiduous,  enlightened  charity, 
quickened  by  religious  sentiment.  Dr.  Tuckerman  holds 
the  offices  of  minister  at  large  and  distributor  of  charity 
to  the  indigent  people  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  renders 
to  a  society  of  which  he  is  the  delegate  a  yearly  account 
of  his  ministrations  and  observations.  A  work  that  he 
has  just  published  contains  the  substance  of  a  series  of 
periodical  reports,  which  throw  invaluable  light  upon  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  indigent,  and  the  influence 
which  an  enlightened  charity  can  exert.  As  we  read,  we 
follow  the  steps  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  carrying 
assistance  and  cot\solaiion  into  the  bosom  of  families 
overwhelmed  with  misfortune,  and  raising  the  debased, 
Tefomiing  ihc  depraved.  In  such  a  school  ^-^Ns^:^  ^\^ 
secrets    uf  l^e  art  of  benevolence.     The  J^^^n^^^ 


Occasion  in  ireavmg  this  subject,  to  n&e 

vim/«   of  the  theory  ■M\^x«^^^>^>^'?^-,  ^o^ 
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improvement  of  the  lower  classes  ;  he  compares  the  legis- 
lation in  his  own  country  in  respect  to  the  poor  with  that 
of  England  and  Scotland ;  discusses  the  rights  ol  the 
indigent ;  and  compares  the  relative  situations  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  their  mutual 
duties.  He  particularly  discriminates  between  poverty 
and  pauperism,  and  points  out  the  grievous  effects  of 
the  error  which  confounds  them." 


The  following  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Tuckerman 
is  taken  from  an  article  upon  his  life  and  character,  by 
Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  in  the  Monthly  Miscellany  of  Reli^on 
and  Letters ^  ]\x\y,  1840: — 

*' Joseph  Tuckerman  was  bom  in  Boston,  Janiiar)*  i8, 
1778.  Of  the  early  instructions  of  his  mother,  a  truly 
pious  woman,  he  always  spoke  with  peculiar  gratitude. 
His  youth  was  passed  in  preparation  for  college  partly  at 
Phillips'  Academy  in  Andover,  and  jiartly  in  the  family 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Thachcr,  of  Dcdham.  In  1794  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1798,  as 
one  of  the  class  to  which  Judge  Story  and  Rev.  1>. 
Channing  also  belonged.  His  preparatory  studies  for 
the  ministry  were  pujsued  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Thacher,  of  Dcdham.  Soon  after  he  began  to 
preach  he  received  an  invitation  to  become  the  suc- 
cessor of  Rev.  Dr.  Payson  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was 
ordained  November  4,  1801.  In  June,  180^3,  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  ihc  late  Samuel  Parkman,  Esq., 
of  this  city,  who  died  m  the  summer  of  1807.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  he  was  again  mamed,  to  Miss  Sarah  Cary,  of 
Chelsea,  who,  after  thirty-one  years  of  the  most  liappy 
connection,  was  taken  to  a  higher  life,  leaving  a  remem- 
brance dear  to  the  heart  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In 
181G  Mr.  Tuckerman  visited  England,  in  the  hope  of 
deriving  benefit  to  his  health,  but  was  absent  only  a  short 
time  ;  after  his  return  he  suffered  much  from  dyspepsy, 
and  never  recovered  the  full  tone  of  health.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  mim'str)' 
tiii  the  spring  of  1826,  when  he  felt  the  necessity  of  re- 
linquishing, in  some  measure,  ll;c  labours  of  the  pulpit, 
and  his  mind,  which  had  become  nmch  interested  in  the 
condition  of  the  neglected  ]toor  of  our  cities,  sought  an 
opportunity  of  conducting  a  ministry  |)eculiarly  suited  to 
their  wants.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1826,  just  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  Chelsea,  and  inmiedialely  com- 
menced his  service  in  Uoston,  to  which  [)lace  he  soon 
removed  with  his  family.  He  was  at  first  assisted  in  this 
work  by  a  private  association  of  gentlemen  who  had  for 
some  time  held  stated  meetings  for  their  own  religious 
improvement,  and  for  conference  upon  the  means  of 
l)cnevolent  action ;  but  he  was  very  soon  a]>pointcd  a 
Minister  at  Large  in  this  city  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  who  be- 
came responsible  for  the  small  salary  which  he  received, 
and  which  for  several  years  \^as  raised  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  ladies  in  our  different  congregations.  In  1S28 
the  Friend-street  Chapel  was  erected  for  his  use,  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  those  whom  he  had  brought  to  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  religious  instuutions,  but  who  were 
unable  to  pay  for  the  privileges  of  the  sancluar)-.  His 
untiring  zeal  in  this  ministry,  the  success  of  his  labours 
among  the  poor,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  the 
rich,  evinced  particularly  in  the  confidence  which  ihcy 
rci>oficd  in  him  as  the  almoner  of  their  charities,  were 


subjects  of  loo  familiar  remark  to  need  any  illustration. 
The  ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  labours  was 
too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  in  iS.^3  be  again 
visited  Europe,  in  comj^ny  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  passed  a  year  abroad,  principally  in  England,  where 
he  formed  many  valuable  friendships,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  awakening  much  interest  in  his  favourite  sub- 
ject, the  moral  elevation  of  the  neglected  and  vicious 
poor.  On  his  return  he  found  the  Ministry  at  I-ar^e 
placed  on  a  more  stable  foundation  than  he  had  left  ii, 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  having  been 
organised  with  a  special  view  to  its  support.  A  more 
commodious  chapel  was  erected,  and  younger  bbourers 
were  associated  with  him.  His  own  ability  to  render 
active  service  was,  however,  irretrievably  impairecL  The 
winter  of  1836-37  he  was  obliged  to  spend  in  the  milder 
climate  of  St.  Croix,  from  which  he  returned,  as  it  was 
thought,  much  benefited.  But  the  vital  force  was  loo 
nearly  exhausted.  Repeatedly  prostrated  by  disease,  he 
rose  only  to  show  the  steadfastness  of  those  principles 
and  purposes  which  filled  his  soul,  and  sank  again  as  if 
to  prove  the  constancy  of  the  faith  which  seemed  to  gain 
new  ptjwer  from  suffering  and  bereavement.  From  a 
severe  illness  in  the  autumn  of  1839  he  so  far  revived 
that,  after  much  hesitation,  a  voyage  to  Cuba  was  recom- 
mended as  the  only  means  of  prolonging  his  life.  He 
sailed  for  Havana,  and  soon  sought  the  interior  of  the 
island  ;  but  a  short  trial  proved  the  hoi>elessness  of  the 
attempt  to  recruit  an  exhausted  frame,  and  he  returned, 
with  the  daughter  who  was  his  devoted  companion,  to 
Havana,  where,  after  some  days  of  extreme  debility, 
attended  with  great  suffering,  he  died,  April  20,  1840,  in 
his  sixty-third  year. 

"  Dr.  Tuckerman  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity  from  Harvard  University,  in  1826^ 
It  was  a  tribute  to  his  ministerial  fidelity.  His  published 
writings  are  few,  excepting  those  which  arose  from  his 
connection  with  the  Ministr)*  at  I^rge.  One  of  the  lasi 
ser\ices  he  rendered  to  this  institution  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  volume,  which,  we  fear,  has  not  obtained  a  wide 
circulation,  u^wn  *The  Principles  and  Results  of  the 
Ministr)'  at  Large.' 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Bene- 
volent Fraternity  of  Churches,  May  10,  1840,  the  foUoTC- 
ing  resolution  was  unanimously  passed : — 

*•  *  Resolvfdy  That  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tucker- 
man, D.D.,  demands  on  the  part  of  this  Board  an  ci- 
prcssion  of  their  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services 
to  this  community,  and  that,  recognising  in  him  the  fci^i 
incumbent,  if  not  the  founder,*  of  the  present  instttuticm 
of  the  Ministr)'  at   I^rge,  they  cannot  but  acknowledge 

*  In  Btriciness  of  speech  it  mielil  be  doubted  if  Dr.  Tuckciou 
should  t>c  siylcrl  the  Jiutuhroi  the  Ministry  at  Large,  as  gtatuitou 
instruction  to  the  poor  hnd  been  given  both  by  laymen  aud  clci£t- 
nicn  before  his  removal  to  Boston.  In  1 822  the  aic^rficiation  m 
which  wc  bave  atUcrlcd  had  estaUishtd  evening  feli|;ious  Icctwt* 
for  those  who  aittrndcd  no  pbcc  ol  worship  during  the  day;  tr>t' 
Rev.  Dr.  jcnks  was  employed  by  another  society  in  visiiing  iv) 
preaching  to  the  pcmr.  \\  hen  Dr.  Tuckerman  came  to  Hosioit  ht^ 
uwn  mind  had  not  clearly  ilifined  its  plans  of  operation,  ami  '.hf 
idcn  which  was  subscfjuenlly  opandcd  into  the  insiituiiun  ol  \\x 
Ministry  nt  l^rge  hod  not,  perfiaps,  proceeded  bcyoml  a  getuta) 
puriKJsc  uf  devoting  himself  to  the  snjritual  benefit  of  ihusc  who  ti-l 
no  religious  teacher  or  friend.  The  Committee  of  the-  Ami^u^ft 
Unitarian  Association  must  also  share  in  the  honour  of  rMsbliJ»r( 
this  ministry,  but  as  it  was  his  perseverance  and  success  that  ga« 
iioth  form  .ind  efficiency  to  the  institution,  it  i«  but  a  rmaU  dcvtat^ 
from  accuracy  to  call  him  its  founder. 
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the  usefulness  of  a  life  the  last  years  of  which  were  de- 
voted to  tliis  instiiutiorij  in  whose  scrv ire  his  strength  was 
exhausted  ;  and  while  they  submit  to  the  Divine  will  that 
has  dci)rivcd  them  of  the  counsels  and  labours  of  this 
Christian  jdiilanthropist,  they  would  cherish  his  spirit, 
and  hold  up  his  example  before  themselves  and  others  as 
a  motive  and  a  guide  to  future  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
neglected  and  the  sinful/ 

**  A  resolution  similar  in  character  was  passed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
May  2(1,  1840,  namely  : — ■ 

"  *  Resolvtd,  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman, 
senior  Minister  at  Large  in  this  City,  an  institution  once 


'  under  the  care  of  this  Association,  demands  the  expres- 
sion of  our  sincere  respect  for  his  memorj',  our  dec])  grati- 
tude for  his  services  ;  and  while  we  regret  ihut  his  life 
of  eminent  usefulness  and  distinj^;uished  Christian  philan- 
thropy is  closed,  we  would  bow  with  submission  to  the 
Divine   will,    and   gather   from   his   example   lessons  to 

I  quicken  and  guide  our  own  efforts  in  the  cause  of  human 

I  happiness  and  virtue.' 

'*  Dr.  Tuckemian's  remains  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  funeral  service  was  attended  in  Kings 
Chapel,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  the  afternoon   of  May  26, 

I  They  were  alterwards  deposited  at  Mount  Auburn." 
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John  xiii.  34;  '*  A  new  coinniandmcnt  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye 
love  one  anulher ;  ha  I  have  luvcd  you,  tlial  ye  also  love  one  another." 

It  was  the  great  purpose  of  Christ  to  create  the  world 
anew,  to  make  a  deep,  broad,  enduring  change  in  human 
beings.  He  lame  to  breathe  his  own  soul  into  men,  to 
bring  them  through  faith  into  a  connection  and  sympathy 
with  himself,  by  which  they  would  receive  his  divine 
virtue,  as  the  branches  receive  quickening  influences  from 
the  vine  in  which  they  abide,  and  the  limbs  from  the  head 
t<»  which  they  are  vitally  bound. 

it  was  especially  the  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ  to  redeem 
n>cn  from   the  slavery  of  selfishness,  to  raise  them  to  a 
divine^  disinterested  love.     By  this  he  intended  that  his 
followers  should  be  known,  that  his  religion  should  be  ; 
broadly  divided  from  all  former   institutions.     He  meant  [ 
that  this  should  be  worn  as  a  frontlet  on  the  brow,  should 
beam   as  a  light  from   the  countenance,  should  shed  a  ' 
grace  over  the  manners,  should  give  tones  of  sympathy  to 
the  voire,  and  especially  should  give  energ>'  to  the  will,  j 
energy  to  do  and  suffer  for  others'  good.     Here  is  one  of  ' 
the    grand    distinctions    of    Christianity,    incomparably  | 
grander  than  all  the  mysteries  which  have  borne  its  name.   ' 
Our  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  to  be  measured,  not  by 
the  laboriousness  with  which  we  have  dived    into    the  1 
depths  of  theological  systems,  but  by  our  comprehension  ^ 
of  the  nature,   extent,  energy,   and   glory   of  that  disin-  \ 
terested  principle  which  Christ  enjoined  as  our  likeness  I 
to  God,  and  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature. 

This  disinterestedness  of  Christianity  is  to  be  learned 
from  Christ  himself,  and  from  no  other.  It  had  dawned 
on  the  world  before  in  illustrious  men,  in  prophets,  sages, 
and  legislators.  But  its  full  orb  rose  at  Bethlehem.  All 
the  preceding  history  of  the  world  gives  but  broken  hints 
fif  the  lo\*e  which  shone  forth  from  Christ.  Nor  can  this  : 
be  learned  from  his  [)recej>ts  alone.  We  must  go  to  his  I 
life,  cspe<  ially  to  his  cross.  His  cross  was  the  throne  of  1 
his  love.  There  it  reigned,  there  it  triumphed.  On  the 
countenance  of  the  crucified  Saviour  there  was  one  ex- 
|iression  stronger  than  of  dying  agony — the  expression  of 
I  aim.  meek,  unconquered,  boundless  love.  I  repeat  it,  the 
cross  alone  can  leach  us  the  energy  and  grandeur  of  the 
love  wlwch  Christ  came  to  impart.  There  we  see  its 
illimital>leness  ;  for  he  died  for  the  whole  world.  There 
we  learn  its  inexhaustible  placability  ;  for  he  died  for  the 
very  enemies  whose  hands  were  reeking  with  his  blood. 
I'here    we    learn    its  self-immolating    strength ;   for    he 


resigned  every  good  of  life,  and  endured  inten.scst 
pains  in  the  cause  of  our  race.  There  we  learn  its 
spiritual  elevation ;  for  he  died  not  to  enrich  men  with 
outward  and  worldly  goods,  but  to  breathe  new  life, 
health,  purity,  into  the  soul.  There  we  learn  its  far- 
reaching  aim  ;  for  he  died  to  give  immortality  of  happi- 
ness. There  we  learn  its  tenderness  and  sympathy;  for 
amidst  his  cares  for  the  world,  his  heart  overflowed  with 
gratitude  and  love  for  his  honoured  mother.  There,  in  a 
word,  we  learn  its  Divinity  ;  for  he  suffered  through  his 
participation  of  the  spirit  and  his  devotion  to  the  purposes 
of  Ciod,  through  unity  of  heart  and  will  with  his  Heavenly 
Father. 

It  is  one  of  our  chief  privileges  as  Christians,  that  we 
have  in  Jesus  Christ  a  revelation  of  i>erfect  love.  This 
great  idea  comes  forth  to  us  from  his  life  and  teaching,  as 
a  distinct  and  bright  reality.  To  understand  this  is  to 
understand  Christianity.  To  call  forth  in  us  a  corre- 
sponding energy  of  disinterested  affection,  is  the  mission 
which  Christianity  has  to  accomplish  on  the  earth. 

There  is  one  characteri.stic  of  the  love  of  Christ,  to 
which  the  Christian  world  are  now  waking  up  as  from 
long  sleep,  and  which  is  to  do  more  than  all  things  for 
the  renovation  of  the  world.  He  loved  individual  man. 
Before  his  time  the  most  admired  furm  of  goodness  was 
|>atriotism.  Men  loved  their  country,  but  cared  nothing 
for  their  fellow-creatures  beyond  the  limits  of  country, 
and  cared  little  for  the  individual  within  those  limits, 
devoting  themselves  to  public  interests,  and  especially  to 
what  was  called  the  glory  of  the  State.  'I'he  legislator, 
seeking  by  his  institutions  to  e.\alt  his  country  above  its 
rivals,  and  the  warrior,  fastening  its  yoke  on  its  foes  and 
crowning  it  with  bloody  laurels,  were  the  great  names  of 
earlier  tmies.  Christ  loved  man,  not  masses  of  men  ; 
loved  each  and  all,  and  not  a  particular  country  and  class. 
The  human  being  was  dear  to  him  for  his  own  sake,  not 
for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  lived,  not  for  the 
language  he  spoke,  not  for  his  rank  in  life,  but  fur  hi.s 
humanity,  for  his  spiritual  nature,  for  the  iniage  of  God 
in  which  he  was  made.  Nothing  outward  in  human  con- 
dition engrossed  the  notice  or  narrowed  the  sympathies  of 
Jesu.s,  He  looked  to  the  human  soul.  That  he  loved. 
That  divine  spark  he  desued  to  cherish,  ^^;^'^;^^^ 
it  dwelt,  no  matter  how  vi  v.as  dimmed.  _^     ^e^^-^«^  ^- 
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chosen  congregation.  On  the  Mount  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  spake  to  the  promiscuous  muhitudc.  From 
the  bosom  of  the  lake  he  delivered  his  parables  to  the 
throng  which  lined  its  shores.  His  church  was  nature, 
the  unconfined  air  and  earth  ;  and  his  truths,  like  the 
blessed  influences  of  nature's  sunshine  and  rain,  fell  on 
each  and  all.  He  lived  in  the  highway,  the  street,  the 
places  of  concourse,  and  welcomed  the  eager  crowds 
which  gathered  round  him  from  every  sphere  and  rank  of 
life.  Nor  was  it  to  crowds  that  his  sympathy  was  con- 
fined. He  did  not  need  a  multitude  to  excite  hini.  The 
humblest  individual  drew  his  rcgard.s.  He  took  the  littlc 
child  into  his  arms  and  blessed  it ;  he  heard  the  beggar 
crying  to  him  by  the  wayside  where  he  sat  for  alms;  and 
in  the  anguish  of  death  he  administered  consolation  to  a 
malefactor  ex|)iring  at  his  side.  In  this  shone  forth  the 
divine  wisdom  as  well  as  love  of  Jesus,  that  he  understood 
the  worth  of  a  human  being.  So  truly  did  he  comprehend 
it,  that,  as  I  ibink,  he  would  have  counted  himself  repaid 
for  all  his  teachings  and  mighty  works,  for  all  his  toils, 
and  sufferings,  and  bitter  death,  by  the  redemption  of  a 
single  soul.  His  love  to  every  human  being  surpassed 
that  of  a  parent  to  an  only  child.  Jesus  was  great  in  all 
things,  but  in  nothing  greater  than  in  his  comprehension 
of  the  worth  of  a  human  s[)iriL  Hefore  his  time  no  one 
dreamed  of  it.  The  many  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
few.  The  mass  of  men  had  been  trodden  under  foot. 
Histor)'  had  been  but  a  record  of  struggles  and  institutions 
which  breathed  nothing  so  strongly  as  contempt  of  the 
human  race 

Jt*sus  was  the  first  philanthropist.  He  brought  with 
him  a  new  era,  the  era  of  philanthropy  ;  and  from  his 
time  a  new  spirit  has  moved  over  the  troubled  waters  of 
society,  and  will  move  until  it  has  brought  order  and 
beauly  out  of  darkness  and  confusion.  The  men  whom 
he  trained,  and  into  whom  he  had  poured  most  largely 
his  own  spirit,  were  signs,  proofs,  that  a  new  kingdom 
had  come.  They  consecrated  themselves  to  a  work  at 
that  time  without  precedent,  wholly  original,  such  as  had 
not  entered  human  thought.  They  left  home,  possessions^ 
country;  went  abroad  into  strange  lands;  and  not  only 
put  life  in  peril,  but  laid  it  doun,  to  spread  the  truth 
which  they  had  received  from  their  T^ord,  to  make  the 
true  God,  even  the  Father,  known  to  his  blinded  children, 
to  make  the  Saviour  known  to  the  sinner,  and  to  make  Ufe 
and  immortality  known  to  the  dying,  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  human  soul.  We  read  of  the  mission  of 
the  Apostles  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  course.  The  thought 
j)erhaps  never  comes  to  us  that  they  entered  on  a  sphere 
of  action  until  that  time  wholly  unexplored  ;  that  not  a 
track  had  previously  marked  their  jjath  ;  thai  the  great 
conception  which  inspired  ihcm  of  converting  a  world, 
had  never  dawned  on  the  sublimesi  intelleci ;  that  the 
spiritual  love  for  every  human  being,  which  carried  them 
over  oceans  and  through  deserts,  amid  scourgings  and 
fastings,  and  imprisonments  and  death,  was  a  new  light 
from  heaven  breaking  out  on  earth,  a  new  revelation  of 
the  divinity  in  human  nature.  Then  it  was  that  man  be- 
gan to  yearn  for  man  with  a  godlike  love.  Then  a  new 
voice  was  heard  on  earth,  the  voice  of  prayer  for  the 
recovery,  pardon,  happiness  of  a  world.  It  was  most 
strange,  it  was  a  miracle  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
ihe  raising  of  the  dead,  that  from  Judea,  the  most  exclu- 
wve,  narrow  country  under  heaven,  which  hated  and 
sTomcd  all  other  nations,  and  shrank  from  their  touch  as 
pollution,  should  go  forth  men  to  proclaim  the  doctrine 
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of  human  brotherhood,  to  give  to  every  human 
however  fallen  or  despised,  a.ssurances  of  God's  inl 
love,  to  break  down  the  barrriers  of  nation  and  rank,* 
pour  out  their  blood  like  water  in  the  work  of  diffusin 
the  spirit  of  universal  love.  Thus  mightily  did  the 
racier  of  Jesus  act  on  the  spirits  of  the  men  with  wi 
he  had  lived.  Since  that  dme  the  civilised  world 
been  overwhelmed  by  floods  of  barbarians,  and  agi 
darkness  have  passed.  But  some  rays  of  this  divine 
break  on  us  through  the  thickest  darkness.  The  ne 
un])ulse  given  by  Christianity  was  never  wholly  s|)en 
The  nide  sculpture  of  the  dark  ages  represented  Jest 
hanging  from  his  cross  ;  and  however  this  image  wj 
abused  to  purposes  of  superstition,  it  still  spoke  to  me 
of  a  philanthropy  stronger  than  death,  which  felt  an 
suffered  for  ever)*  human  being ;  and  a  softening,  humai 
ising  virtue  went  from  it,  which  even  the  barbarian  coul 
not  wholly  resist.  In  our  own  times  the  character  of  Jesi 
is  exerting  more  conspicuously  its  true  and  glorious  powt 
We  have  indeed  little  cause  for  boasting.  The 
features  of  society  are  still  hard  and  selfish.  The 
of  a  human  being  is  a  mystery  still  hid  from  an  immi 
majority,  and  the  most  enlightened  among  us  have' 
looked  beneath  the  surface  of  this  great  truth.  Still 
is  at  this  moment  an  interest  in  human  nature, 
pathy  with  human  sufl^ering,  a  sensibility  to  the  abiii 
and  evils  which  deform  society,  a  faith  in  man's  capacii 
of  progress,  a  desire  of  human  progress,  a  desire  to  can 
to  e\ery  human  being  the  means  of  rising  to  a  belt) 
condition  and  a  higher  virtue,  such  as  has  never  bee 
witnessed  before.  Amidst  the  merccnariness  which  woul 
degrade  men  into  tools,  and  the  ambition  which  woul 
tread  them  down  in  its  march  towards  power,  there  is 
a  respect  for  man  as  man,  a  recognition  of  his  rigl 
thirst  for  his  elevation,  which  is  the  surest  proof 
higher  comprehension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
augur>'  of  a  happier  state  of  human  affairs.  Hui 
and  justice  are  crying  out  in  more  and  more  pierdo 
tones  for  the  suffering,  the  enslaved,  the  ignorant.  A 
l)0or,  the  prisoner,  the  orphan,  the  long- neglected  senofl 
the  benighted  heathen.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to 
institutions  for  humanity,  for  these  are  not  the  most  ui 
biguous  proofs  of  progress.  We  sec  in  the  commi 
consciousness  of  society,  in  the  general  feelings  of 
viduals,  traces  of  a  more  generous  recognition  of 
man  owes  to  man.  The  glare  of  outward  distinccioi 
somewhat  dimmed.  The  prejudices  of  caste  and 
are  abated.  A  man  is  seen  to  be  worth  more  thai 
wardrobe  or  his  title.  It  begins  to  be  understood 
Christian  is  to  be  a  philanthropist,  and  that,  in  trull 
essence  of  Christianity  is  a  spirit  of  martyrdotn 
cause  of  mankind. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  to  my  mind  at  0 
sent  moment  by  an  event  in  this  vicinity  which  has] 
little   attention,   but   which    I    could    not,    withoi 
reproach,  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed.     Within  a  few 
great  and   good   man,  a  singular  example  of  the 
thropy  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  breathe  into  ll 
has  been  t;ikenaway;  and  as  it  was  my  happim 
him  more  intimately  than  most  among  us,  I 
were  called  to  bear  a  testimony  to  his  rare  goodj 
to  hold  up  his  example  as  a  manifestation  of 
tianity  can  accomplish  in  the  human   mind. 
the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  who  has  been  jusllv 
.^postle  of  Peace,  who  finished  his  course  ai 
during  the  last  week.     His  great  age — for  he 
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L'jghty  — and  the  lon^;  and  entire  seclusion  Lo  which 
debility  had  compelled  him,  have  probably  mnde  his 
name  a  strange  one  lo  some  who  hear  me.  In  truth,  it 
is  common  in  the  present  age  for  eminent  men  to  be  for- 
gotten during  their  lives,  if  their  lives  are  much  prolonged. 
Society  is  now  a  quick  shifting  pageant.  New  actors  hurry 
the  old  ones  from  the  stage.  The  fom^cr  stability  of 
things  is  strikingly  impaired.  The  authorily  which 
gathered  round  the  aged  has  declined.  The  young  seize 
impatiently  the  prizes  of  life.  The  hurried,  bustling, 
tumultuous,  feverish  Present  swallows  up  men's  thoughts, 
so  that  he  who  retires  from  active  pursuits  is  as  little 
known  to  the  rising  generation  as  if  he  were  dead  It  is 
not  wonderful,  then,  that  Dr.  Worcester  was  so  far  for- 
gotten by  his  contemporaries.  But  the  future  will  redress 
the  wrongs  of  the  present ;  and  in  the  jirogress  of  civili- 
sation, history  will  guard  more  and  more  sacredly  the 
memories  of  men  who  have  advanced  btfore  their  age, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  great  but  neglected  interests 
of  humanity. 

Dr.  Worcester's  efforts  in  relation  to  war,  or  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  made  him  eminently  a  public  man,  and 
constitute  his  chief  claim  to  [mblic  consideration  ;  and 
these  were  not  founded  on  accidental  circumstances  or 
foreign  influences,  but  T^-holIy  on  the  strong  and  peculiar 
tendencies  of  his  mind.  He  was  distin^ished  above  all 
whom  I  have  known,  by  his  comprehension  and  deep 
feeling  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  by  the  sympathy  with 
which  he  seized  on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
manifesLition  of  Perfect  Love;  by  the  honour  in  which 
he  held  the  mild,  humble,  forgiving,  disinterested  virtues 
of  our  religion.  This  distinguishing  trait  of  his  mind  was 
embodied  and  brought  out  in  his  whole  life  and  conduct 
He  especially  expressed  it  in  his  labours  for  the  promotion 
of  Universal  Peace  on  the  earth.  He  was  struck,  as  no 
other  man  within  my  acquaintance  has  been,  with  the 
monstrous  incongruity  between  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  the  spirit  of  Christian  communities;  between  Christ's 
teaching  of  peace,  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  the  wars  wliich 
divide  and  desolate  the  church  and  the  world.  Kvcr)' 
man  has  particular  impressions  which  rule  over  and  give 
a  hue  to  his  mind.  Every  man  is  .struck  by  some  evils 
rather  than  others.  The  excellent  individual  of  whom  I 
si)cak  was  shocked,  heart-smitten,  by  nothing  so  much  as 
by  seeing  that  man  hates  man,  that  man  destroys  his 
brother,  that  man  has  drenched  the  earth  with  his 
brother's  blood,  that  man,  in  his  insanity,  has  crowned 
the  murderer  of  his  race  with  the  highest  honours  ;  and, 
still  worse,  that  ChristLin  hates  Christian,  that  church 
wars  against  church,  that  diflerences  of  forms  and  opinions 
array  against  each  other  those  whom  Christ  died  to  join 
together  in  closest  brolherhoodj  and  that  Christian  zeal  is 
spent  in  building  ujj  sects^  rather  than  in  spreading  the 
spirit  of  Chrisl,  and  enlarging  and  binding  together  the 
universal  church.  The  great  evil  on  which  his  mind  and 
heart  fixed,  was  War,  Discord,  Intolerance,  the  substitu- 
tion of  force  for  Reason  and  Love.  To  spread  j^eace  on 
earth  became  the  object  of  his  life.  Under  this  impulse 
he  gave  birth  and  impulse  to  Peace  Societies.  This  new 
movement  is  to  be  traced  to  him  above  all  other  men; 
and  his  name,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  handed  down  lo 
future  time  with  increasing  veneration  as  the  *'  Friend  of 
Peace,"  as  having  given  new  force  to  the  principles  which 
arc  gradually  to  abate  the  horrors,  and  ultimately  extin- 
guish the  spirit,  of  war. 

The  history  of  the  good  man,  as  far  as  I  have  learned 


it,  is  singularly  instructive  and  encouraging.  He  was 
self-taught,  self-formed.  He  was  born  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, and,  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  a  laborious 
farmer,  not  only  deprived  of  a  collegiate  education,  but 
of  the  advantages  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  more 
prosperous  family.  An  early  marriage  brought  on  him 
the  cares  of  a  growing  family.  Still  he  found,  or  rather 
made,  lime  for  sufficient  improvements  to  introduce  him 
int(»  the  ministry  before  his  thirtieth  year.  He  was  first 
settled  in  a  parish  too  poor  to  give  him  even  a  scanty 
supfKjrt  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  farm,  on  which 
he  toiled  by  day,  whilst  in  the  evening  he  was  often 
obliged  to  use  a  mechanical  art  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family.  He  made  their  shoes  ;  an  occupation  of  which 
Coleridge  has  somewhere  remarked,  that  it  has  been 
followed  by  a  greater  number  of  eminent  men  than  any 
other  trade.  By  the  side  of  his  work-bench  he  kept  ink 
and  paix'r,  that  he  might  write  down  the  interesting 
thoughts  which  he  traced  out,  or  which  rushed  on  him 
amidst  his  humble  labours.  1  take  pleasure  in  staling 
this  jjart  of  his  history.  The  prejudice  against  manual 
labour,  as  inconsistent  with  personal  dignity,  is  one  of  the 
most  irrational  and  pernicious,  especially  in  a  free 
country.  It  shows  how  little  we  comprehend  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  how  deeply  we  are  tainted  with 
the  narrow  maxims  of  the  old  aristocracies  of  Europe. 
Here  was  a  man  uniting  great  intellectual  improvement 
with  refinement  of  manners,  who  had  been  trained  under 
unusual  severity  of  toil.  This  country  has  lost  much 
physical  and  moral  strength,  and  its  prosperity  is  at  this 
moment  depressed  by  the  common  propensity  to  forsake 
the  plough  for  less  manly  pursuits,  which  are  thought, 
however,  to  promise  greater  dignity  as  well  as  ease. 

His  first  book  was  a  series  of  letters  to  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  in  this  he  gave  promise  of  the  direction 
which  the  efforts  of  his  life  were  to  assume.  The  great 
object  of  these  letters  was,  not  to  settle  the  controversies 
about  baptism,  about  the  mode  of  administering  it, 
whether  by  immersion  or  sprinkHng,  or  about  the  proper 
subjects  of  it,  whether  children  or  adults  alone.  His  aim 
was  10  show  that  these  were  inferior  questions,  that 
differences  about  these  ought  not  to  divide  Christians, 
thai  the  "close  communion,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
Baptists,  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberal  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  that  this  obstruction  to  Christian  unity 
ought  lo  be  removed. 

His  next  publication  was  what  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  gave  him  an  important  place  in  our  theological 
histor)'.  It  was  a  publication  on  the  Trinity  ;  and  what 
is  worthy  of  remark,  it  preceded  the  animated  controversy 
on  that  point  which  a  few  years  after  agitated  this  city 
and  commonwealth.  The  mind  of  Dr.  ^Vo^cester  was 
turned  to  this  topic  not  by  foreign  Impulses,  but  by  its 
own  workings.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
sect,  that  is,  as  a  Calvinist.  His  first  doubts  as  to 
the  Trinity  arose  from  the  confusion,  the  i)erplexity,  into 
which  his  mind  was  thrown  by  this  doctrine  in  his  acts  of 
devotion.  To  worship  three  persons  as  one  and  the  same 
God,  as  one  and  the  same  being,  seemed  to  him  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  read  and 
examine  the  Scriptures  from  beginning  lo  end,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  ihe  true  doctrine  re^^^^i^vvsv^*/^^*^ 
and  the  true  rank  of  Jesus  Christ.     The.  "   "'     ^^' 
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he  arrived  were  so  diffetenl  from  what         ^  ^^^^^^ 
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News  relating  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit."  His 
great  aim  was  to  prove  that  the  Su|)reme  (lod  was  one 
person,  even  the  Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
the  Supreme  God,  but  his  Son  in  a  strict  and  peculiar 
sense.  This  idea  of  *Uhe  pecuhar  and  natural  sonship  " 
rtf  Christ,  by  which  ho  meant  that  Jesus  was  derived  from 
rhe  ver)' substance  of  the  l-'ather,  had  taken  a  strong  hold 
«n  his  mind,  and  he  insisted  on  it  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  was  consistent  with  his  deep  sense  of  fallibility. 
Kut,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  wise  and  spiritual  a  man, 
it  faded  more  and  more  from  his  mind,  in  proportion  as 
he  became  acquainied  with  and  assimilated  to  the  true 
glory  of  his  Master,  In  one  of  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, he  gives  an  account  of  his  change  of  views  in  this 
|Xirticu!ar,  and  without  disclaiming  expressly  the  doctrine 
which  had  formerly  seemed  so  precious,  he  informs  us 
that  it  had  lost  its  importance  in  his  sight.  The  moral, 
spiritual  dignity  of  Christ  had  risen  on  his  mind  in  such 
splendour  as  to  dim  his  old  idea  of  "  natural  sonship." 
In  one  place  he  affirms,  "  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance 
[in  the  Scriptures]  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  loved, 
honoured,  or  praised,  on  any  other  ground  than  his  Moral 
dignity."  This  moral  greatness  he  declares  to  be  the 
highest  with  which  Jesus  was  clothed,  and  expresses  his 
conviction,  *'that  the  controversies  of  Christians  about 
his  natural  dignity  had  tended  very  little  to  the  honour  of 
their  Master,  or  to  their  own  advantage. "  The  manu- 
script to  which  I  refer  was  written  after  his  seventieth 
year,  and  is  very  illustrative  of  his  character.  It  3sho\vs 
that  his  love  of  truth  was  stronger  than  the  tenacity  with 
which  age  commonly  clings  to  old  ideas.  It  shows  him 
.^uperio^  to  the  theory  which  more  than  any  other  he  had 
considered  his  own,  and  which  had  licen  the  fruit  of  very 
laborious  study.  It  shows  how  strongly  he  felt  that  pro- 
gress was  the  law  and  end  of  his  being,  nnd  how  he 
continued  to  make  progress  to  the  last  hour.  The  work 
called  *'  Bible  News  "  drew  much  attention,  and  converted 
not  a  few  to  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  unity  of  Cod.  Its 
calm,  benignant  spirit  had  no  small  influence  in  disarming 
prejudice  and  unkindness.  He  founds  hriwcver.  that  his 
defection  from  his  original  faith  had  exposed  him  to  much 
suspicion  and  reproach  ;  and  he  became  at  length  so  pain 
fully  impressed  with  the  intolerance  which  his  work  had 
excited,  that  he  published  another  sliorler  work,  called 
'*  Letters  to  Trinitnrians,"  a  work  hreaihing  the  very  spirit 
of  Jesus,  and  intended  to  tench  that  thversities  of  opinion 
on  subjects  the  must  mysterious  and  perjtlfxing  ought  not 
to  sever  friends,  to  dissolve  the  Christian  tic,  to  divide  the 
( hurch,  to  fasten  on  the  dissenter  from  the  common  faith 
ihc  charge  of  heresy,  to  array  the  disciples  of  the  l*rince 
of  Peace  in  hostile  bands.  These  works  obtained  such 
favour,  that  he  was  solicited  to  leave  the  obscure  town  in 
which  he  ministered,  and  to  take  charge,  in  this  place,  of 
a  periodical  called  at  first  the  Chri.stiiin  l)iscit»Je,  and  now 
better  known  as  the  Christian  Kxaminer.  At  that  time 
(about  Iwenty-five  years  ago)  I  first  saw  him.  Long  and 
severe  toil,  and  a  most  painful  disease,  had  left  their 
traces  on  his  once  alhlctir  frame  ;  but  his  countenance 
beamed  with  a  benignity  which  at  omc  attracted  con 
tidence  and  affection.  Tor  several  years  he  consulted  me 
fjabitually  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  which  he  edited. 
\  recollect  with  admiration  ihu  gentleness,  htunility,  and 
iiwcctness  of  temper  with  which  lie  endured  freedoms, 
rorrectiona.  rctrenchmcnLs,  same  of  which  I  feel  now  to 
luivc  been  unwarranted,  and  which  no  other  man  would 
iM>  kindly  have  borne.     This  work  was  con\menced  very 


much  for  doctrinal  discussions,  but  his  spirit  could  not 
brook  such  limitations,  and  he  used  its  pages  more  and 
more  for  the  dissemination  of  his  principles   of  philan- 
thropy and  peace.     At  length  he  gave  these  principles  lo 
the  world  in  a  form  which  did  much  to  decide  his  future 
career.     He  published  a   pamphlet,  called  "  A  Solemn 
Review  of  the  Custom  of  War."     It  bore  no  name,  and 
appeared  without   recommendation,   but   it   immediately 
seized  on  attention.     It  was  read  by  multitudes  in  this 
countr)',  then  published  in  England,  and  translated,  as  I 
have  heard,  into  several  languages  of  Europe,     Such  was 
the  impression  made  by  this  work,  that  a  new  association^ 
railed  the  Peace  Society  of  Massachusetts,  was  instituted 
in  this  place,      I  well  recollect  the  day  of  its  formation 
in  yonder  house,  then  the  parsonage  of  this  parish  ;  and 
if  there  was  a  happy  man  that  day  on   earth,  it  was  the 
founder  of  this  institutioa     This  society  gave  birth  lo  all 
the  kindred  ones  in  this  countr)*,  and   its   influence  was 
felt  abroad.     Dr.   Worcester  assumed  the  charge  of  i 
])eriodical,  and  devoted  himself  for  years   to   this  cau 
with  unabating  faith   and  zeal  ;  and  it  may   be  doubted 
whether    any    man    who    ever    lived    contributed    more 
than    he   to    spread    just    sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
war,    and    to    hasten    the    era  of  universal  peace.     He 
began    his    efforts    in    the    darkest     day,     when     the 
whole    civilised    world    was    shaken    by     conflict,    and 
threatened   with    military  despotism.       He   lived  to  see 
more  than  twenty  years    of  general   peace,    and   to  see 
through  these  years  a  multiplication  of  national   ties,  an 
extension  of  commercial  communications,    an   cstabli 
ment  of  new  connections  between  Christians  and  learn 
men  through   the  world,  and    a  growing    reciprocity 
friendly  and  beneficent  influence  among  different  Stat 
all  giving  aid  to  the  principles  of  peace,  and    encourag 
ing  hopes  which  a  century  ago  would  have  been  deemed 
insane. 

The  abolition  of  war,  to  which  this  good  man  dcvot 
himself,  is  no  longer  to  be  set  down  as  a  creation 
fancy,  a  dream  of  enthusiastic  philanthropy.  War  re 
on  opinion  ;  and  opinion  is  more  and  more  withdraw! 
its  support.  War  rests  on  contempt  of  human  nature 
on  the  long,  mournful  habit  of  regarding  the  mass 
human  beings  as  machines,  or  as  animals  having  no 
higher  use  than  to  be  shot  at  and  murdered  for  the  glon 
of  a  chicf>  for  the  sealing  of  this  or  that  family  on  a 
throne,  for  the  petty  interests  or  selflsh  rivalries  which 
have  inflamed  States  to  conflict  Let  the  worth  of  a 
human  being  be  felt ;  let  the  mass  of  a  people  Ik 
elevated;  let  it  be  understood  that  a  man  was  made  to 
enjoy  inalienable  rights,  lo  improve  lofty  powers,  to 
secure  a  vast  happiness  ;  and  a  main  pillar  of  w-ar  will 
fall.  And  is  it  not  plain  that  these  views  are  Taking 
place  of  the  contempt  in  which  man  has  so  long  been 
held?  War  finds  another  support  in  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  of  a  narrow  patriotism.  Ixt  the  great  Chris- 
tian ]trinci[)le  of  human  brotherhood  be  comprehended 
let  the  Christian  spirit  of  universal  love  gain  ground,  ami 
just  so  fast  the  custom  of  war,  so  long  the  pride  of  men, 
win  become  their  abhorrence  and  execration.  \\  is  en 
couraging  to  see  how  outward  events  are  concurring  with 
the  influences  of  Christianity  in  promoting  peace ;  how 
an  exclusive  nationality  is  yielding  to  growing  inter 
course ;  how  different  nations,  by  mutual  visits,  by  the 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  products,  by  studring  one 
another's  language  and  literature,  by  union  of  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity,  are  growing  up  (o 
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the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  one  great  family. 
Every  railroad,  connecting  distant  regions,  may  be  re- 
garded as  accomplishing  a  ministry  of  i>eace.  Every 
year  which  passes  without  war,  by  interweaving  more 
various  ties  of  interest  and  friendship,  is  a  pledge  of  com- 
ing years  of  peace.  The  prophetic  faith  with  which  Dr. 
Worcester,  in  the  midst  of  universal  war,  looked  forward 
to  a  happier  era,  and  which  Wvis  smiled  ai  as  enthusiasm, 
or  credulity^  has  already  received  a  sanction  beyond  his 
fondest  hopes,  by  the  wonderful  progress  of  human  affairs. 

On  the  subject  of  war,  Dr.  Worcester  adopted  opinions 
which  are  thought  by  some  to  be  extreme.  He  inter- 
I)reted  literally  the  precefit,  Resist  not  evil ;  and  he  be 
lieved  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  would  find 
safety,  as  well  as  ** fulfil  righteousness,"  in  yielding  it 
literal  obedience.  One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  his 
character  w;is  his  confidence  in  the  (>ower  of  love,  1 
might  say  in  its  omnipotence.  He  believed  that  the 
surest  way  to  subdue  a  foe  was  to  become  his  friend  ; 
that  a  true  benevolence  was  a  surer  defence  than  swords, 
or  artillery,  or  walls  of  adamant  He  believed  that  no 
migluier  man  ever  trod  the  soil  of  America  than  William 
Penn,  when  entering  the  wilderness  unarmed,  and  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  savage  a  hand  which  refused  all  earthly 
weapons,  in  token  of  brotherhood  and  peace.  There 
was  something  grand  in  the  calm  confidence  T^*iih  which 
he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  suf^Hjriority  of  moral 
10  physical  force.  Armies,  fier)-  passions,  c|uick  re.sent- 
ments,  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  miscalled  honour, 
seemed  to  him  weak,  low  instruments,  inviting,  and  often 
hastening,  the  ruin  which  they  are  used  to  avert  Many 
will  think  him  in  error;  but  if  so,  it  was  a  grand  thought 
which  led  him  astray. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  discharged 
his  mission  as  a  preacher  of  i)eace,  and  resigned  his 
office  as  Secretary  to  the  Society,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  .strength  of  many  years.  He  did  not,  however,  retire 
ir>  unfruitful  repose.  Bodily  inlinniiy  had  increased,  so 
iliat  he  was  very  much  confined  to  Ins  house  ;  but  he 
returned  whh  zeal  to  the  studies  of  his  early  life,  and 
[jroduced  two  theological  works,  one  on  the  .Atonement, 
the  other  on  Human  Depravity,  or  the  moral  state  of 
man  by  nature,  which  I  regard  as  among  the  most  useful 
books  on  these  lung  agitated  subjects.  These  writings, 
particularly  the  last,  have  failed  of  the  popularity  which 
they  merit  in  conset-iuence  of  a  defect  of  style,  which 
may  be  traced  to  his  defective  education,  and  which 
naturally  increased  with  years.  I  refer  to  his  diffuseness 
—  to  his  inability  to  condense  his  thoughts.  His  writ- 
ings, however,  are  not  wanting  in  merits  of  style.  'I'hey 
are  simple  and  clear.  They  abound  to  a  remarkable 
degree  in  ingenjous  illustration,  and  they  have  often  the 
charm  which  original  thinking  always  gives  to  composi- 
tion. He  was  truly  an  original  writer,  not  in  the  sense 
of  making  great  discoveries,  but  in  the  sense  of  writing 
from  his  own  mind,  and  not  from  books  or  tradition. 
\Vhal  he  wrote  had,  perhaps,  been  written  before ;  but 
in  consequence  of  his  limited  reading  it  was  new  to  him- 
self, and  came  to  him  with  the  freshness  of  discovery. 
Sometimes  great  thoughts  Hashed  on  his  mind  as  if  they 
had  l>een  inspirations ;  and  in  writing  his  last  book,  he 
seems  to  have  felt  as  if  some  e.xtraordinary  light  had  been 
im[jaittd  from  above.  After  his  seventy  lift h  year  he 
ceased  to  write  books,  but  his  mind  lost  nothing  of  its 
activity.  He  was  so  enfeebled  by  a  distressing  disease, 
that   he   could   converse   but  for  a  few  moments    at  a 


time  ;  yet  he  entered  into  all  the  great  n^ovcments  of  the 
age  with  an  interest  distinguished  from  the  fervour  of 
youth  only  by  its  mildness  and  its  serene  iru.sL  Tht 
attempts  made  in  some  of  our  cities  to  propagate  atheistical 
princiiiles  gave  him  much  concern  ;  and  he  applied  him- 
self to  fresh  inquiries  into  the  proofs  of  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  Clod,  hoping  to  turn  his  labours  to  the 
account  of  his  erring  fellow-creatures.  With  this  view, 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  nature  as  a  glorious  testimony 
to  its  almighty  Author.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight 
which  illumined  his  countenance  a  short  time  ago,  as  he 
lold  mc  that  he  had  just  been  reading  the  history  of  the 
coral,  the  insect  which  raises  islands  in  the  sea.  "  How 
wonderfully,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  God's  providence  revealed 
in  these  little  creatures  1"  The  last  subject  to  which  he 
devoted  his  thoughts  was  slavery.  His  mild  spirit  could 
never  reconcile  itself  to  the  methods  in  which  this  evil  i.'. 
I  often  assailed  ;  but  the  greatness  of  the  evil  he  deeply 
[  felt,  and  he  left  several  essays  on  this  as  on  the  preceding 
hubject,  which,  if  they  shall  be  found  unfit  for  publication, 
will  still  bear  witness  to  the  intense  unfaltering  interest 
with  which  he  bound  himself  to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  good 
man,  who  lived  and  died  the  lover  of  his  kind,  and  the 
admiration  of  his  friends.  Two  views  of  him  particularly 
impressed  me.  The  first  was  the  unity,  the  harmony  of 
his  character.  He  had  no  jarring  elements.  His  whole 
nature  had  been  blended  and  melted  into  one  strong, 
.serene  love.  His  mission  was  to  preach  i)eace,  and  he 
[>reached  it  not  on  set  occasions,  or  by  separate  efforts,  hut 
in  his  whole  life  It  breathed  in  his  tones.  It  beamed 
from  his  venerable  countenance.  He  carried  it  where  \x 
is  least  apt  to  be  found,  into  the  religious  controversiei' 
which  raged  around  him  with  great  vehemence,  but  which 
never  excited  him  lo  a  word  of  anger  or  intolerance.  All 
my  impressions  of  hini  are  harmonious.  1  recollect  ni# 
discord  in  his  beautiful  lite.  And  this  serenity  was  not 
the  result  of  torpid  ness  or  lameness  ;  for  his  whole  life 
was  a  conflict  with  what  he  thought  error.  He  made  no 
com])romise  with  the  world,  and  yet  he  loved  it  as  deeply 
and  constantly  as  if  it  had  responded  in  shouts  to  all  his 
views  and  feelings. 

The  next  great  impression  which  1  received  from  him 
was  that  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  mind  to  its  own  happ; 
ness,  or  of  its  independence  on  outward  things.  He  was 
for  years  debilitated,  and  often  a  great  sufferer ;  and  \\\* 
circumstances  were  very  narrow,  compelling  him  lo  s«*- 
strict  an  economy  that  he  was  sometimes  represented, 
though  falsely,  as  wanting  the  common  comforts  of  life. 
In  this  tried  and  narrow  condition  he  was  among  the 
most  contented  of  men.  He  spoke  of  his  old  age  as 
among  the  happiest  portions,  if  not  the  very  happiest,  in 
his  life.  In  conversation  his  religion  manifested  itself  in 
gratitude  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  form.  When 
I  have  visited  him  in  his  last  years,  and  looked  on  his 
serene  countenance,  and  heard  his  cheerful  voice,  and 
seen  the  youthful  earnestness  with  which  he  was  reading 
a  variety  of  books,  and  studying  the  great  interests  of 
humanity,  I  have  felt  how  Utile  of  this  outward  world  is 
needed  to  our  happiness.  I  have  felt  the  greatness  o( 
tlie  huu»an  spirit,  which  could  create  to  itself  such  joy 
from  its  own  resources.  I  have  felt  tiie  folly,  the  insanity, 
of  that  prevailing  worldlincss  which,  in  5vc^>^^s^^^a^^^^■^''-^^ 
ward  good,  neglects  the  uniieiisiialiie 
his  house  and  turning  my  face  iow^xa'V^  ^  -v^^^ov 
said  to  myse\^,\vov{  vci^Ocv  \v5cvt\  >&   "^^^"^ 


ihc  richest  who  cwell  yonder !  1  have  been  ashamed  of 
niy  own  dc|K;nder.ce  on  outward  good.  I  am  always 
liappy  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  benefactors  of  my 
mind  ;  and  I  owe  it  to  Dr.  Worcester  to  say  thai  my 
acquaintance  with  him  gave  me  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  s]urit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  dignit)*  of  a  man. 

And  he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He  has  gone  to  that 
world  of  which  he  r^rricd  in  his  own  breast  so  rich  an 
earnest  and  pledge,  to  a  world  of  Peace.  He  has  gone 
to  Jesus  Christ,  whose  spirit  he  so  deeply  comprehended 
and  so  freely  imbibed  ;  and  to  God,  whose  universal,  all- 


suffering,  all-embracing  love  he  adored,  and  in  a  humbi 
measure  made  manifest  in  his  own  life.  But  he  is  not 
wholly  gone  ;  not  gone  in  heart,  for  1  am  sure  that  a 
better  world  has  heightened,  not  extinguished,  his  affec- 
tion for  his  race;  and  not  gone  in  influence,  for  his 
thoughts  remain  in  his  works,  and  his  nnemor^'  is  laid  uyt 
as  a  sacred  treasure  in  many  minds.  A  spirit  so  beautiful 
ought  to  multiply  it.self  in  those  to  whom  it  is  made 
known.  May  we  all  be  incited  by  it  to  a  more  grateful, 
cheerful  love  of  God,  and  a  serencr,  gentler,  nobler  love 
of  our  fellow-creatures  I 
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I  On  the  13th  of  Jnnwary,  184O.  the  sf^amljoal  UxiM^ton  wtts  burnal  on  I-^mc  Islninl  Soiiml.  aKnit  fifty  roilcs  from  New  York.  OTtlic 
crew  and  passengers  only  four  escape*!.  Among  Ihc  lust  was  the  Kcv.  Chailes  KtjUcn,  LL.U.  These  circum&tanccs  gave  <irr»MrtqW 
the  following  discourse,  which  was  dcfctrcd  unfit  all  hope  of  ihc  cscapt  of  Dr.  Follen  was  Ukcn  away.] 


I  PRTER  iv.  19:  "Wherefore,  let  ihcm  that  suffer  accordine  to  the 
will  of  God  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in  well-doing. 
as  unto  a  faithful  Crcntur." 

These  words  suggest  a  great  variety  of  thoughts,  and 
might  furnish  topics  for  many  discourses.  I  ask  now 
your  attention  to  the  clause  in  which  we  read  of 
"them  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  Clod,"  or  by 
divine  ordination.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  suflfcrings  of 
life  in  general,  of  their  greatness  ;  of  their  being  ordained 
or  intended  by  God.  and  of  their  consistency  with  his 
goodness  ;  and  I  shall  close  with  reflections  suggested  by 
the  particular  suffering  which  we  have  recently  been  called 
to  deplore. 

Suffering  fills  a  large  place  in  the  present  sj'stem.  It 
is  not  an  accident,  an  exception  to  the  course  of  nature, 
a  '*  strange  work  "  exciting  wonder  as  a  prodigy,  but  it 
enters  into  every  life,  and^  may  I  not  say,  enters  largely 
into  every  life  ?  Undoubtedly,  a  great  amount  of  suffer- 
ing may  he  Iraccd  to  human  ignorance  and  guiK ;  and 
this  will  gradually  disappear,  in  i)roporlion  to  the  progress 
of  truth  and  virtue.  Still,  under  the  imperfections  which 
seem  inseparable  from  this  first  stage  of  our  being,  a  great 
amount  will  remain.  Youth  is  slow  to  see  this.  Youth, 
unable  to  sjTnpathise  with  and  appreciate  sorrows  which 
it  has  not  felt,  and  throwing  the  light  of  its  own  native 
joyousness  over  the  future,  dreams  sometimes  of  a  para- 
dise on  earth.  But  bow  soon  docs  it  find  that  blighting 
changes,  solemn  events,  break  in  sternly,  irresistibly  on 
its  path  !  And  even  when  the  out^vard  life  is  smooth  and 
prosperous,  how  soon  docs  it  find  in  its  vehement  affec- 
tions, its  unret]uited  friendshi|js,  its  wounded  pride,  its 
unappeased  thirst  for  happiness,  fountains  of  bitterer  grief 
than  comes  from  abroad  !  Sometimes  the  religious  man, 
with  good  intentions,  but  wanting  wisdom  and  strc-ngth, 
tries  to  palliate  the  evils  of  life,  to  cover  its  dark  features, 
to  exaggerate  its  transient  pleasures,  for  the  jnirpose  of 
shcUering  Cod's  goodness  from  rctiroach.  But  this  will 
not  avail.  The  truth  cannot  be  hidden.  Life  is  laid 
open  to  every  eye,  as  well  as  known  by  each  man's  experi- 
cViic ;  and  we  do  and  must  see  that  suffering,  deep 
ing,  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  our  lot.  It  is 
jh^read,  winding  now  and  then  through 
Lut  is  interwoven  with  the 


whole  texture.  Not  that  suffering  exceeds  enjoyment ; 
not  that  life,  if  viewed  simply  in  reference  to  pleasure,  b 
not  a  great  good.  Kut  to  every  man  it  is  a  struggle.  It 
has  heavy  burdens,  deep  wounds  for  each  ;  and  this  I 
state,  that  we  may  all  of  us  understand  that  siifTering  is 
not  accidental,  but  designed  for  os,  that  it  enters  into 
God's  purpose,  that  it  has  a  great  work  to  do,  and  thai 
we  know  nothing  of  life  till  we  comprehend  its  uses,  and 
have  learned  how  to  accomplish  them.   * 

God  intends  that  we  shall  suffer.     It  is  sometimes  said 
that  He  has  created  nothing  for  the  purpose  of  giviqg 
pain,  but  that  ever)*  contrivance  in  the  system  has  goodj 
for  its  object.     The  teeth  are  made  to   prepare   food  foi 
digestion,  not  to  ache  ;  the  lungs,  to  inhale  the  refrcshin, 
air,  not  to  ripen  the  seeds  of  consumption.      All  this 
true,  and  a  beautiful  illustration  of  kind    purpose  in  li 
Creator.       Hot   it   is  also  true   that   every*  organ   of  i 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  its  structure, 
ijs  susceptibility  of  influences  from   abroad,  becomes 
inlet  of  acute  pain.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  we 
the  inward   organs  chiefly  by  t!ie  pain   they  have 
'J'he  science  of  anatomy  has  grown  almost  wholly 
the  cxT>osure   of  the  frame  to   suffering  ;  and   wh; 
anioimt  of  suffering  springs  from  this  source  ?     A 
nerve  may  thrill  us  with  agony.     Sleep,   food, 
books,  all  may  be  robbed  of  their  power  to  inlcti 
the  irritation  of  a  little  hunch  of  fibres,  which  the 
eye  can  hardly  trace.     After  the  study  of  ages,  ihc 
of  medicine  has  not  completed  the  catalogue  of  d 
and  how  little  can  its  ministrations  avert  their  p 
mitigate   their  pains  !     Undoubtedly   this  class 
may  be  much  diminished  by  a  wise  self-restraint  ;j 
body,  inheriting  disease  from  a  long  line  of  anc 
brought  into  conflicts  with  the  mighty  elements 
must  still  be  the  seat  of  much  suffering.      These 
how  grand»  how  cxjircssive  of  (lod's   majesty 
ncss  ;  yet  how  fearful !     What  avails  the  stren; 
body   against    thunders,    whirlwinds,    fierce 
fiercer  flames,  against  "  the  pestilence  which 
darkness,"  or  the  silent  exhalation  which  wasiej 
dayt     Thus,  pain  comes  from  God's  provisi 
animal  frame  :  and  how  much  comes  from  t! 
from  the  very  powers  and  affections  which  m, 
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iloud  may  hide  the  sun.  But  deliberate,  habitual  ques- 
tionings of  God's  benevolence  argue  great  moral  defici- 
ency. Whoever  sees  the  glor>'t  and  feels  within  himself 
the  jKiwer  of  disinterested  goodness,  is  quick  to  recognise 
it  in  others,  especially  in  his  Creator.  He  sees  in  his 
own  love  a  sign,  expression,  and  communication  of  Un- 
created, Unbounded,  All-originating  Love.  The  idea  of 
malignity  in  the  Infinite  Creator  shocks  his  moral  nature 
just  as  a  palpable  contradiction  offends  his  reason.  He 
repels  it  with  indignation  and  horror.  Suffering  has  little 
to  do  towards  creating  a  settled  scepticism.  The  most 
sceptical  men,  the  most  insensible  to  God's  goodness,  the 
most  prone  to  murmur,  may  be  found  among  those  who 
arc  laden  above  all  others  with  the  goods  of  life,  whose 
\  up  overflows  with  prosperity,  and  who,  by  an  abuse  of 
pros|>erity,  have  become  selfish,  exacting,  and  all  alive  to 
inconveniences  and  j^rivations.  These  are  the  cold- 
hearted  and  doubting.  If  I  were  to  seek  those  whose 
conviction  of  God's  goodness  is  faintest  and  most  easily 
disturbed,  I  would  seek  them  in  the  palace  sooner  than 
the  hovel.  I  would  go  to  the  luxurious  table,  to  the 
jiillow  of  case,  to  those  among  us  who  abound  most,  lo 
ihu'self-t'xaUing,  the  sulf-worshipping,  not  to  the  depressed 
and  forsaken.  The  profoundcst  sense  of  God's  goodness, 
Avhich  it  has  been  my  privilege  lo  witness,  I  have  seen 
in  the  countenance  and  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  suf- 
fering. I  have  found  none  to  lean  on  God  with  such 
filial  (rust  as  those  whom  he  has  afliicled.  I  doubt,  in- 
deed, if  true  gratitude  and  true  confidence  ever  spring  up 
in  the  human  soul  until  it  has  suffered.  A  superficial, 
sentimental  recognition  of  God's  goodness  may  indeed  be 
found  among  those  who  have  lived  only  to  enjoy.  But 
deep,  strong,  earnest  piety  strikes  root  in  the  soil  which 
has  been  broken  and  softened  by  calamity.  Such,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  observation  of  every  man  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  human  character  ;  and  therefore  I  say 
that  I  fear  very  little  the  influence  of  suffering  in  pro- 
ducing scepticism.  Stili,  virtuous  minds  are  sometimes 
visited  whh  perplexities,  with  f>ainful  surprise !  and  in 
seasons  of  [jecuhar  calamity,  the  question  is  asked  with 
reverence,  hut  still  with  anxiety,  How  is  it  that  so  much 
suffering  is  experienced  under  a  Being  of  perfect  good- 
ness ?  and  such  passing  clouds  are  apt  to  darken  us  in 
earlier  life,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter. On  this  account  it  is  right  to  seek  and  commu- 
nicate such  explanations  as  may  be  granted  us  of  the 
ways  of  God. 

One  of  the  most  common  vindications  of  divine  bene- 
volence is  found  in  the  fact  that,  much  as  men  suffer, 
they  enjoy  more.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  great 
balance  of  pleasure  over  pain,  and  that  it  is  by  what  pre 
vails  in  a  system  that  we  must  judge  of  its  author.  This 
view  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  substantially 
true.  Tliere  is  a  great  excess  of  enjoyment,  of  present 
gocKl  in  life.  The  pains  of  sickness  may  indeed  be  in- 
tenser  than  the  pleasures  of  health,  but  health  is  the  rule, 
and  sickness  the  exception.  A  few  arc  blind,  or  deaf,  or 
speechless;  but  almost  all  men  maintain,  through  the 
open  eye  and  ear,  perpetual  communication  with  outward 
nature  and  one  another.  Some  may  be  broken  down 
with  excessive  toil  ;  but,  to  the  great  mass  of  men,  labour 
is  healthful,  invigorating,  and  gives  a  zest  to  repose,  and 
lo  the  common  blessings  of  life.  We  all  suffer  more  or 
less  from  our  connection  with  imperfect  fellow-creatures  ; 
but  how  much  more  of  good  conies  to  us  from  our  social 
nature,  from  the  sympathies  and  kind  offices  of  families, 


friends,  neighbours,  than  of  pain  from  malignity  and 
wrongs  !  'Ihere  is  indeed  a  great  amount  of  suffering, 
and  there  is  an  intensity  in  suffering  not  found  in  pleasure; 
and  yet,  when  we  lake  a  broad  view,  we  must  see  a  nauch 
greater  amount  of  gratification.  The  world  is  not  a 
hospital,  an  alms-house,  a  dungeon.  .\  beautiful  sun 
shines  on  it.  Flowers  and  fruits  deck  its  fields.  A  re- 
viving atmosphere  encompasses  it,  and  man  has  pover, 
by  arts  and  commerce,  to  multiply  and  spread  almost 
indefinitely  its  provision  for  human  wants.  Here  is  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Ami 
yet  the  obstinate  sceptic  may  escape  its  power.  He  wiH 
say,  Be  it  granted  that  pleasure  prevails  over  pain  ;  still, 
is  not  much  pain  inflicted  ?  and  how  can  this  be  recon- 
ciled with  perfect  goodness  ?  Docs  a  kind  father  satisfy 
himself  with  giving  a  greater  amount  of  enjoyment  than 
of  suffering?  Suppose  a  parent  to  heap  on  a  child  evci) 
possible  indulgence  for  twenty  houre  of  the  day,  and  to 
visit  him  with  severe  pain  the  remaining  four,  should  we 
celebrate  his  tenderness  ?  Besides,  it  will  be  added,  are 
there  not  individual  cases  in  which  suffering  outweighs 
enjoyment?  Are  there  none  whose  lives  have  be«n 
filled  up  with  disease  and  want ;  and  be  these  ever  so 
few,  they  disprove  God's  love  to  every  human  being,  if 
this  love  is  to  be  vindicated  by  the  excess  of  pleasuic 
over  pain  ?  I  stale  these  objections,  not  because  iho 
•weigh  in  the  least  on  my  own  mind,  but  because  ihei 
show  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  divine  goodness 
drawn  from  the  passing  e%'enls  of  life,  is  not  of  itself  i 
sufficient  foundation  for  faith  to  rest  on.  Whoever  con- 
fines his  view  to  the  alternations  of  good  and  ^\iX  ine^or 
man's  lot  cannot  well  escape  doubt  VCc  must  take 
higher  ground.  We  must  cease  to  count  pleasures  and 
pains,  as  if  working  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  or  to  weigh  thctn 
against  each  other  as  in  scales.  We  need  larger  views  of 
ourselves  and  the  universe,  and  these  will  more  and  rooce 
establish  our  faith  in  the  perfection  of  (iod. 

There  is  a  grand  vindication  of  God's  benevolence,  na 
reaching,  indeed,  to  every  case  of  suflTering,  not  broifl 
enough  lo  cover  the  whole  ground  of  human  exrtcriecia^ 
but  still  so  comprehensive,  so  sublime,  as  to  assure  tt^ 
that  what  remains  obscure  would  be  turned  into  Ikhi 
could  all  its  connections  be  discerned.  This  is  found  in 
the  truth  that  benevolence  has  a  higher  aim  than  l" 
bestow  cnjoynicnt.  'I'here  is  a  higher  good  than  cnjcn 
ment ;  and  this  requires  suffering  in  order  to  be  gained 
As  long  as  we  narrow  our  view  of  benevolence  and  set 
in  it  only  a  disposition  to  bestow  pleasure,  so  long  Wc 
will  be  a  myster)';  for  pleasure  is  plainly  not  its  gre» 
end.  Earth  is  not  a  ])aradise  where  streams  of  joy  gtfii' 
out  unbidden  at  our  feet,  and  uncloying  fruits  tempt  s*- 
on  every  side  to  stretch  out  our  hands  and  cat  Kfi 
this  does  not  detract  from  Gods  love,  because  He  h» 
something  better  for  us  than  gushing  streams  or  nnrfw 
indulgence.  When  we  look  into  ourselves,  we  find  some 
thing  besides  cajjaciiies  and  desires  of  pleasure:.  Amii* 
the  selfish  and  animal  principles  of  our  nature,  there  k> 
an  awful  i)ower,  a  sense  of  Right,  a  voice  which  speat* 
of  Duty,  an  idea  grander  than  the  largest  jjersonal  inic- 
rest,  the  Idea  of  Excellence,  of  Perfection.  Here  K  the 
seal  of  Divinity  on  us;  here  the  sign  of  our  descent fiw 
God.  It  is  in  this  gift  that  we  see  the  benevoleiKC 
God,  It  is  in  writing  this  inward  law  on  the  heart  '* 
in  giving  us  the  conception  of  Moral  CJoocin. 
power  lo  strive  after  it,  the  power  of  self-con  rl. 
denial,  of  surrendering  pleasure  to  dutv,  and  oi 
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for  the  right,  ihe  true,  and  the  good ;— it  is  in  thus 
enduing  us,  and  not  in  gi^^ng  us  capacities  of  pleasure, 
that  Cod's  goodness  shino> ;  and  of  consequence,  what- 
ever gives  a  fictd.  and  excitement,  and  exercise,  and 
strength,  and  dignity  to  these  principles  of  our  nature,  is 
the  highest  manifestation  of  benevolence.  I  trust  I  speak 
a  language  to  which  all  who  hear  me  in  some  measure 
resf>ond.  Ycu  know  you  feel  the  difference  between 
excellence  and  indulgence,  between  conscience  and 
a]>petitej  between  right-doing  and  prosperity,  between 
strivings  to  realise  the  idea  of  i>eTfection  and  strivings  for 
gain.  No  one  can  wholly  overlook  these  difTerent  ele- 
ments within  us;  and  can  any  one  question  which  is 
God's  greatest  gift,  or  for  what  ends  such  warring  prin- 
ciples are  united  in  mir  souls? 

The  end  of  our  being  is  to  educate,  bring  out,  and 
perfect  the  divine  principles  of  our  nature.  We  were 
made  and  are  upheld  m  life  for  this  as  our  great  end, 
that  we  may  be  true  to  the  principle  of  duty  wiihin  us ; 
that  we  may  i)ut  down  all  desire  and  apjjelite  beneath 
the  inward  law;  that  we  may  enthrone  Clod,  the  infinitely 
perfect  ?'athcr,  in  our  souls ;  thai  we  may  count  all 
things  as  dross,  in  rom]>arison  with  sanctity  of  heart  and 
life;  that  we  may  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness 
more  than  for  daily  food  ;  that  we  may  resolutely  and 
honestly  seek  for  and  communicate  truth  ;  that  dis- 
interested love  and  im|,>artial  justice  may  triunn)h  over 
every  motion  of  selfishness  and  every  tendency  to  wrong- 
doing; in  a  word,  that  our  whole  lives,  labours,  conversa- 
tion, may  express  and  strengthen  reverence  for  ourselves,  for 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  above  all  for  God.  Such  is  the 
good  for  which  we  are  made,  and  in  order  to  this  triumph 
of  virtuous  and  religious  principles,  we  arc  exposed  to 
temptation,  hardship,  ]iain.  Is  suffering,  then,  incon- 
sistent with  God's  love? 

Moral,  spiritual  excellence,  that  which  we  confide  in 
and  revere,  is  not,  and  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  an 
instinctive,  irresistible  feeling  infused  into  us  from  abroad, 
and  which  may  grow  u|»  amidst  a  life  of  indulgence  and 
ease.  It  is,  in  its  very  essence,  a  free  activity,  an  energy 
of  the  will,  a  deliberate  preference  of  the  right  and  the 
holy  to  all  things,  and  a  chosen,  cheerful  surrender  of 
everything  to  these.  It  grows  brighter,  stronger,  in  pro- 
portion (o  the  pains  it  hears,  the  difficulties  it  surmounts. 
Can  wc  wonder  that  we  suffer?  Is  not  suffering  the  true 
school  of  a  iTioral  being  ?  As  adniini.slered  by  Providence, 
may  it  not  be  the  most  necessary  portion  of  our  lot? 

Had  1  time,  I  might  show  how  suffering  mini.sters  to 
human  excellence;  how  it  calls  forth  the  magnanimous 
and  sublime  virtues,  ami  at  the  same  time  nourishes  the 
tenderest,  sweetest  sympathies  of  our  nature  ;  how  it 
raises  us  to  energy  and  to  the  consciousness  of  our 
powers,  and  at  the  same  time  infuses  the  meekest  de- 
pendence on  Gml ;  how  it  stimulates  toil  for  the  goods  of 
this  world,  and  at  the  same  time  weans  us  from  it,  and 
lifts  us  above  it.  I  might  tell  you  how  I  have  .seen  it 
admonishing  the  heedless,  reproving  the  jtresumptuous, 
humbling  the  proud,  rousing  the  sluggish,  softening  the 
insensible,  awakening  the  slumbering  conscience,  sf)eaking 
of  God  ro  the  ungrateful,  infusing  courage  and  force  and 
faith  .ind  unwavering  hope  of  Heaven.  I  do  not,  then, 
doubt  Coci's  beneficence  on  account  of  the  sorrows  and 
yams  of^  life^  I  look  without  gloom  on  this  suffering 
world  7'rue,  suffering  abounds.  The  wail  of  the  mourner 
comes lo  /Tjo  from  every  region  under  heaven  ;  from  ever)* 
num.7/?  ^.Tt>itation,   for  death   enters   into   all;  from    ih'c 


ocean,  where  the  groan  of  the  dying  mingles  with  the 
solemn  roar  of  the  waves ;  from  the  fierce  flame,  en- 
circling, as  an  atmosphere  or  shroud,  the  beloved,  the 
revered.  Still  all  these  forms  of  suffering  do  nut  subdue 
my  faith,  for  all  are  fitted  to  awaken  the  human  soul,  and 
through  all  it  may  be  glorified.  We  shrink  indeed  with 
horror,  when  imagination  carries  us  to  the  blazing,  sinking 
vessel,  where  young  and  old,  the  mother  and  her  child, 
husbands,  fathers,  friends,  are  overwhelmed  by  a  common, 
sudden,  fearful  fate.  But  ihe  soul  is  mightier  than  the 
unsparing  elements.  I  have  read  of  holy  men  who,  ii^ 
days  of  persecution,  have  been  led  lo  the  stake,  to  pay 
the  i>enalty  of  their  uprightness,  not  in  fierce  and  suddenly 
destroying  flames,  but  in  a  slow  fire ;  and,  though  one 
retracting  word  would  have  snatched  them  from  death, 
they  have  chosen  to  be  bound;  and,  amidst  the  firotracted 
agonies  of  Innlj  burning  after  limb,  they  have  looked  to 
God  with  unwavering  faith  and  sought  forgiveness  for 
their  enemies.  What,  then,  are  outward  fires  lo  the 
celestial  flame  wiihin  us?  And  can  I  feel  as  if  God  had 
ceased  to  love,  as  if  man  were  forsaken  of  his  Creator, 
because  his  body  is  scattered  into  ashes  by  the  fire?  It 
would  seem  as  if  (iod  intended  to  disarm  the  most  ternble 
events  of  their  power  to  disturb  our  faith»  by  making 
them  the  occasions  of  the  sublimest  virtues.  In  ship 
wrecks  we  are  furnished  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  that  history  affords  of  Inist  in  God.  of  uncoti- 
querable  encrg)',  and  of  tender,  self  sacrificing  love* 
making  ihe  devouring  ocean  the  most  glorious  spot  on 
earth.  A  friend  rescued  from  a  wreck  tohl  me  that  a 
company  of  pious  Christians,  who  had  been  left  in  the 
sinking  ship,  were  heard  from  the  boat  in  which  he  had 
found  safety,  lifting  up  their  voices,  not  in  shrieks  or 
moans,  but  in  a  joint  hymn  to  God,  thus  awaiting,  in  a 
serene  art  of  piety,  the  last,  swift-approaching  hour.  How 
much  grander  was  that  hymn  than  the  ocean's  roar  1  And 
what  becomes  of  suffering  when  thus  awakening  into  an 
energy,  otherwise  unknown,  the  highest  sentiments  of  the 
soul !  I  tan  shed  tears  over  human  griefs ;  but  thus 
viewed  they  do  not  discourage  me  :  they  strengthen  my 
faith  in  God. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  have  now  offered  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  evils  of  life,  a  complete  vindication  ol 
tJods  iVovidence  in  the  permission  of  suffering.  Do  noi 
think  me  so  presumptuous.  What !  shall  a  weak  man, 
who  is  but  dust  and  ashes,  talk  of  vindicating  fully  the 
providence  of  (iod?  That  providence,  could  I  explain 
it,  would  not  be  Infinite.  In  this  our  childhood,  plunged 
as  we  are  into  the  midst  of  a  boundless  universe,  we  must 
expect  to  find  mysteries  on  ever)'  side  of  us.  Darkness 
must  hem  in  ail  our  steps.  I  presume  not  lo  say  why 
this  or  that  event  has  befallen  us.  I  bow  my  head  with 
filial  reverence  before  the  Infinite  Disposer.  How  little 
of  Him  do  I,  can  I  comprehend  !  Still,  He  vouchsafes 
to  us  some  light  in  this  our  darkness.  Still  He  has  given 
us,  in  our  own  spirit.s,  some  cheering  revelations  of  the 
designs  of  his  vast  mysterious  providence ;  and  these  we 
are  gratefully  to  receive,  and  to  use  them  as  confirmations 
of  our  faith  and  hope. 

I  have  been  led  lo  this  subject  by  the  appalling  calamity 
which,   for  a   few  days  past,  has  filled  so  many  of  our 
thoughts,  and   awakened  universal  symi^thy  in  our  com- 
munity.    I  was  driven  by  ibis  awfu\  visvvxsx««v  ^  Vj!c*k-^ 
Providence  lo  turn  my  mind  to  the  sufte^'^^^^t^^^^^ 
life,  and  some  o(  my  rcfteciious  ^^?«^^^'^  ^ci^^  x^xv-^-^^^ 
vou .    h  is-  n  OX-  -cw  ^.^^^v--^  v^Nc^w^Va^-cV^ 
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tions  that  affecting  scene.  Our  imaginations  in  such 
seasons  need  no  quickening.  They  often  scare  us  with 
unreal  terrors,  and  thus  our  doubts  of  Ciod's  goodness 
are  aggravated  by  the  fictions  of  our  own  diseased  minds. 
Most  of  us  arc  probably  destined  to  pass  through  more 
painful,  because  more  lingering  deaths,  than  the  lamented 
sufferers  who  have  within  a  few  days  been  so  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  presence  of  God.  The  ocean  is  a 
softer,  less  torturing  bed  thaii  that  which  is  to  be  spread 
for  many  here:  It  was  not  the  pliysical  pain  which  I 
shuddered  at  when  I  first  heard  of  that  night  of  horrors. 
It  was  the  mental  agony  of  those  who,  in  a  moment  of 
health  and  securitj',  were  roused  to  see  distinctly  the 
abyss  opening  beneath  them,  to  see  God's  awful  ministers 
of  fire  and  sea  commissioned  to  sunder  at  once  every 
hold  on  life,  and  lo  carry  them  so  unwarned  into  the 
unknown  world.  Kven  this  agony,  however,  in  the  first 
moment  of  our  grief  and  horror,  was  perhaps  exaggerated. 
When  my  mind,  composed  by  time,  now  goes  back  to 
that  flame-encircled  boat,  I  search  for  one  among  the 
crowd  who  was  singularly  dear  to  mc,  the  close  and  faith- 
ful friend  of  many  years  ;  and  as  he  rises  to  my  mind,  I 
see  no  terror  on  his  countenance.  I  see  him  with  col- 
lected mind  and  quick  eye  looking  round  him  for  means 
of  escape,  using  every  energy  of  a  fearless  spirit,  tliought- 
ful  too  of  others  as  well  as  of  himself,  and  desisting  from 
no  efforts  of  love  and  prudence  till  the  power  of  effort 
failed.  I  see  indeed  one  agony  ;  it  was  the  thought 
that  the  dear  countenances  of  wife  and  child  and  beloved 
friend  were  to  be  seen  no  more  on  earth.  I  see  another, 
perhaps  deeper  agony  ;  it  was  the  thought  of  the  woe 
which  his  loss  was  lo  inflict  on  hearts  dearer  to  him  than 
life.  But  even  at  that  hour  his  love  was  not  all  agony  ; 
for  it  had  always  lived  in  union  with  faith.  He  had 
loved  spiritually ;  he  had  reverenced  in  his  friends  an  in- 
finite, undying  nature;  he  had  cherished  in  them  prin- 
ciples and  hopes  stronger  than  death.  I  cannot  doubt 
th.1t  in  that  fearful  hour  he  committed  them  and  himself 
with  filial  trust  to  the  all-merciful  Father.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  death  was  disarmed  of  its  worst  terrors,  that 
the  spirit  passed  away  in  breathings  of  unutterable  love 
and  immortal  ho|K'.  Thus  died  one  of  that  seemingly 
forlorn,  desolate,  forsaken  company  ;  I  ho[)C  thus  others 
died.  Hut  one  such  example  mingles  with  the  terrors 
and  agonies  of  that  night  so  much  thai  is  heavenly, 
soothing,  cheering,  that  I  can  look  at  the  scene  without 
overwhelming  gloom,  and  without  one  doubt  of  the  per- 
fect goodness  of  God. 

The  friend  lo  whom  I  have  referred  was  not  only  my 
friend,  but  most  dear  to  several  who  worship  in  this 
house.  For  their  sakes.  more  than  my  own,  1  would  say 
something  of  his  character;  though,  in  truth,  I  have  a 
higher  object  than  to  minister  lo  any  private  grief.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  the  utterance  of  [>ersonal  feeling. 
This  house  was  reared  not  for  the  glory  even  of  the  best 
and  the  greatest  of  men,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
for  the  spiritual  edification  of  his  worshi|)|>ers.  I  feel, 
however,  that  God  is  honoured  and  man  edified  by 
notices  of  such  of  our  race  ns  have  signally  manifested 
the  spirit  of  the  iJivtnity  in  their  lives,  and  have  left  a 
bright  path  to  guide  others  to  a  better  world. 

The  friend  of  whom  I  speak  was  one  of  the  few  who 
seem  srt  apart  from  the  race  by  blainelessness  of  life  and 
elevation  of  spirit  All  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  him  will  testify,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse, 
thai   they   knew   no   purer,  rmhlcr   human   bcin:,'.      Some 
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think  that  on  the  whole  he  was  the  best  man  whorn  it 
has  been  their  privilege  to  know.  Such  a  man  may  be 
spoken  of  even  in  the  house  of  God,  in  that  place  where 
flattery  is  profanation,  and  God,  not  man,  is  lo  be  adored 
Our  friend  did  not  grow  up  among  us.  He  came  here 
an  exile  from  a  distant  land  ;  and,  poor  and  unfriended, 
was  to  earn  his  bread  with  toil  ;  and  under  these  dis- 
advantages he  not  only  won  fnends  and  a  home:,  but 
was  adopted  with  love  and  trust,  which  few  inspire  iriw 
have  been  known  from  infancy  to  age. 

The  character  which  secured  such  love  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  depict,  because  greatness  is  simple,  artless,  and 
lies  open  to  everj'  eye.  It  was  his  distinction  that  he 
united  in  himself  those  excellences  which  at  first  seem  to 
repel  each  other,  though  in  truth  they  are  of  one  lo^ii^ 
family.  This  union  was  so  striking  as  to  impress  even 
those  who  did  not  enjoy  his  intimacy.  For  example,  he 
was  a  Hero,  a  man  of  a  Lion-heart,  victorious  over  fear, 
gathering  strength  and  animation  from  danger,  and  bound 
the  faster  to  duty  by  its  hardships  and  privations :  «nd 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  child  in  simplicity,  swee 
innocence,  and  benignity.  His  firmness,  which  I  t 
perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  man,  had  not  the 
alloy  of  roughness.  His  countenance,  which  at  time 
wore  a  stern  decision,  was  generally  lighted  up  with  i 
beautiful  benignity  ;  and  his  voice,  which  cx|>res3cd 
when  occasion  required  it,  an  inflexible  will,  was  to  BUgr 
of  us  musical  beyond  expression,  from  the  deep  tcfMkr- 
ness  which  it  breathed. 

As  another  example  of  seemingly  incongruous  vinuci 
he  was  singuhu-ly  alive  to  the  domestic  afTcctions.  W» 
that  saw  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  can  forgrtlW 
deep  sympathies  and  the  overflowing  joyousness  of  his 
spirit?  His  home  was  pervaded  by  his  love  aa  byibc 
sun's  light  A  stranger  might  have  thought  thai  ht* 
whole  soul  was  centred  there  ;  and  yet  with  these  stro*^ 
domestic  affections  he  joined  a  love  of  his  race  for  tftc« 
r»re.  His  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the  mighty  heart  cf 
humanity.  He  did  not  love  mankind  as  these  w«n^ 
arc  commonly  used.  He  was  knit  to  them  by  a  suom 
living  tie  of  brotherhood.  He  felt  for  all  men,  but  abott 
ail  for  the  depressed  and  the  wronged.  His  mild  couittf 
nance  would  fiash  fire  at  the  mention  of  an  injured  man. 
not  the  fire  uf  revenge,  or  unkindness,  but  o(  holy  » 
dignation,  of  unbounded  love,  and  reverence  for  invaiM 
Right. 

I  can  mention  another  union  of  qualities  not  al«p 
reconciled  He  was  a  man  of  refined  taste.  He  la»fli 
refined  society.  His  manners,  courteous,  sw^eeU  Uafti 
fitted  him  for  intercourse  with  the  most  cuhivated,  oi 
he  enjoyed  it  keenly ;  and  yet  his  deei>est  sympitbi* 
were  given  to  the  mass  of  men.  He  was  the  friend  oflht 
labouring  man.  He  had  a  great  resj>ect  for  minds  whki 
had  been  trained  in  simple  habits,  and  amidst  the  fcoibc^ 
iife  ;  and  could  he  have  chosen  the  congregation  to  «liiA 
he  would  minister,  jt  would  have  been  composed  dw^ 
of  such  members. 

1  will  mention  one  more  union  of  seemingly  diss) 
virtues.  He  was  singularly  indei)endem  in  his  judgmcna 
He  was  not  only  uninfluenced  by  authority,  and  numbe* 
and  interest,  and  popularity,  but  by  friendi>hip.  by  tfc* 
he  most  loved  and  honoured.  He  seemed  almost  W 
tenacious  of  his  convictions.  But  with  all  this  finsntf 
of  judgment  he  never  gave  oflTence  by  positivencsA.  ae^ 
challenged  assent,  never  urged  his  dearest  canvioiov 
with  unbecoming  warmth,  never  in  argument  {vasbc^  iJ" 
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limits  of  the  most  delicate  courtesy,  and,  from  a  reverence 
of  others*  rights,  encouraged  the  freest  expression  of 
opinion,  however  lioslile  to  his  own. 

Such  were  some  of  the  traits  of  this  good  and  great 
man  ;  and  of  these  traits,  which  bore  rule  ?  Not  a  few, 
who  saw  him  cursorily,  remember  most  distinctly  his 
singular  sweetness  and  benignity.  But  had  these  pre- 
dominated, I  might  not,  perhaps,  think  myself  autliorised 
to  pay  him  this  extended  tribute  in  a  Christian  congre- 
gation. I  should  confme  the  utterance  of  my  grief  to  the 
circle  of  private  friendship.  It  was  his  calm,  enlightened, 
Christian  Heroism,  which  imijarted  to  his  character  its 
singular  glory.  His  sweetness  threw  a  lustre  over  this 
attribute^  by  showing  that  it  was  no  morbid  enthusiasm, 
k  no  reckless  self-e.x[)osure ;  that  he  was  not  raised  above 
r  danger  and  personal  regards  by  vehemence  of  emotion. 
His  heroism  Iiad  its  root  and  Vifu  in  reason,  in  the  sense 
of  justice,  in  the  disinterested  princi|)les  of  Christianity, 
in  deliberate,  enlightened  reverence  for  human  nature  and 
for  the  rights  of  ever)*  human  being.  It  was  singularly 
free  from  passion.  Tender  and  aflTeclionaie  as  his  nature 
was,  his  sense  of  justice,  his  reverence  for  right,  was 
stronger  than  his  affections  ;  and  this  was  the  chief  basis 
j  and  element  of  his  heroic  character.  Accordingly  the 
1  love  of  freedom  glowed  as  a  centra!,  inextinguishable  fire 
in  his  soul  ;  not  the  school-boy's  passion  for  liberty, 
caught  from  ihe  blood-slaint-d  pages  of  Clreece  and  Rome, 
I  but  a  love  of  freedom,  resting  on  and  blended  with  the 
f  calmest  knowledge,  growing  from  clear,  piofound  per- 
i  eptions  of  the  nature  and  destiny  and  inalienable  rights 
of  man.  He  felt  to  the  ver>-  depth  of  his  soul,  that  man, 
(lod's  rational,  immortal  creature,  was  worth  living  for 
and  dying  for.  To  him,  the  most  grievous  sight  on  earth 
was  not  misery  in  its  most  agonising  forms,  but  the  sight 
of  man  oppressed,  trodden  down  by  his  brother.  To  lift 
him  up,  to  make  him  free,  to  restore  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  man,  to  restore  him  lo  the  holy  hojie  of  a  Christian, 
this  seemed  to  him  the  grandest  work  on  earth,  and  he 
consecrated  himself  to  it  with  his  whole  soul.  I  fell 
habitually  in  bis  presence  that  here  was  a  man  ready  at 
any  moment  to  shed  his  blood  for  truth  and  freedom. 
Kcr  his  devotion  to  human  rights  he  had  het-n  exiled  from 
his  home  and  native  country  ;  he  had  been  hunted  by 
arbitrary  power  in  foreign  lands,  ami  had  sought  safety 
beyond  an  ocean.  But  peril  and  persecution,  whilst  they 
had  temjtered  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  had  only  wrought 
more  deeply  into  his  soul  the  principles  for  which  he  had 
suffered,  and  his  resolution,  in  growing  calmer,  had  grown 
more  invincible. 

His  greatness  had  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  reality  ;  it 
was  unpretending.     He  had  no  thought  of  playing  the 
pari  of  a  hero,     He  was  never  more  himself,  never  more 
unstudied,  spontaneous,  than  in  the  utterance  of  generous 
sentiments.    His  greatness  was  immeasurably  above  show, 
and  above  the  arts  by  which  inferior  minds  thrust  them- 
selves on  notice.     There  was  a  singular   union   in  his 
character,  of  self-respect  and  modest)*,  which  brought  out 
both  these  qualities  in  strong  relief.      He  was  just  to  him 
self  without   flattery,  and  loo  single-hearted  and   truthful 
to  seek   or  accept  flattery   from  others.      He  made   no 
fUGTXt^  nor  ciid  he  talk  of  the  su/Tcrings,  past  or  present, 
which  /je  had   incurred  by  faithfulness  to  principle.     In 
(rufh,  he    could  hardly  be  said  to  suffer,  except  through 
soltcitU(f^    Tor  what  he  might  bring  on   those  who  were 
K  h^T'**  ,^^^  than  himself.     It  was  a  part  of  his  faith, 
tnat  the h  Mgh^st  happiness  is  found  in  that  force  of  love 


and  holy  principle  through  which  a  man  surrenders  him- 
self wholly  to  the  cause  of  God  and  mankind;  and  he 
proved  the  truth  in  his  own  experience.  Though  often 
unprosperous  and  often  disappointed,  his  spirit  was 
buoyant,  cheerful,  overflowing  with  life,  full  of  faith  and 
hope,  often  sportive,  and  always  open  to  the  innocent 
pleasures  which  sprang  up  in  his  path. 

He  was  a  true  Christian.  The  character  of  Christ  was 
his  delight  His  faith  in  immortality  had  something  of 
ihe  clearness  of  vision.  He  had  given  himself  much 
to  the  philosophical  study  of  human  nature,  and  there 
were  two  principles  of  the  soul  on  which  he  seized  with 
singular  force.  One  of  these  was  "the  Sense  of  the 
Infinite," — that  principle  of  our  nature  which  always 
aspires  after  something  higher  than  it  has  gained,  which 
conceives  o(  the  Perfect,  and  ccin  find  no  rest  but  in 
pressing  forward  to  IV-rfecliotL  The  other  was  "the 
free  will  of  man,"  which  was  to  him  the  grand  explanation 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  being,  and  which  gave  to  the 
human  soul  inexpressible  interest  and  dignity  in  his 
sight.  To  him,  life  w:is  a  state  in  which  a  free  being  is 
to  determine  himself»  amidst  sore  trials  and  temptations, 
to  the  Right  and  the  Holy,  and  to  advance  towards 
jierfection.  His  piety  took  a  character  from  these  views. 
It  was  eminently  a  filial  piety.  He  might  almost  be 
said  lo  have  no  name  for  God  but  Father.  But  then 
God  vcds  not  to  his  view  a  fond,  indulgejit  father,  but  a 
wise  parent,  sending  forth  his  child  to  be  tried  and 
tempted,  to  suffer  and  contend,  to  watch  and  pray,  and, 
amidst  such  discipline,  lo  approve  and  exalt  his  love 
towards  God  and  mankind. 

Such  were  the  grand  traits  of  our  departed  friend.  He 
was  not  good  as  most  of  us  are, — faithful  to  duty  when 
duty  is  convenient,  loyal  lo  truth  when  truth  is  shouted 
from  the  crowd.  He  loved  virtue  for  herself,  loved  her 
when  her  dowry  was  suffering,  and  therefore  I  deem  him 
worthy  to  be  si)okcn  of  thus  largely  in  Christ's  church. 
The  world  has  its  tenii>Ies  in  which  its  favourites,  the 
powerful,  the  successful,  may  be  lauded.  Hut  he  only 
is  fit  lo  be  commemorated  in  a  Christian  church  who 
has  borne  tlie  cross,  who  has  left  all  for  duly  and  Christ 
Kot  that  I  mean  to  speak  of  our  friend  as  perfect  He 
fell  below  his  standard.  He  was  a  partikcr  of  human 
infirmities.  He  has  gone  not  to  plead  his  merits,  but  to 
cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  Creator. 

My  thoughts  have  been  so  attracted  to  his  moral 
(qualities,  that  I  have  neglected  to  .speak  of  his  intellectual 
powers  These  were  of  a  high  order.  His  intellect  had 
the  strength,  simplicity,  and  boldness  of  his  character. 
Without  rashness,  it  shrank  from  nothing  that  bore  the 
signature  of  truth.  He  was  given  chiefly  to  the  higher 
philosophy,  which  treats  of  the  laws,  jwwcrs,  and  destinies 
of  the  human  soul.  He  hof»ed  to  live  to  complete  a  work 
on  this  subject  I  presume  that,  next  lo  the  discharge  of 
all  duty,  this  was  the  object  he  had  most  at  heart ;  and 
though  T  differed  from  him  as  to  some  fundamental  doc- 
trines, I  shared  in  his  strong  desire  of  giving  his  views 
to  the  world.  His  theory  stood  in  direct  hostility  to 
.\theism,  which  confounds  man  with  nature  ;  to  Pan- 
theism and  Mysticism,  which  confound  man  with  God  ; 
and  lo  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  which 
ascribe  to  circumstanres  or  to  God  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence on  the  mind.  The  Free-Win,  ^^\o^^"^^^^^^ 
create  our  own  cVataciets,  through  v«h\cK  "^  ^^  sjc^d^ 
really,  not  nonrinaWy,  tcsvonsibW  h^tv^-^.-a-^  ^^  \:^.=#^ -s^^ 
to  sustain,  not   pHysv<:3^^V-<.\  ^^^"^  ^e«>xx^'^ 
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the  universe,  this  was  his  grand  principle ;  and  he  followed 
iL  out  to  all  its  consequences  with  his  characteristic  de- 
rision. Hut  he  was  not  confined  to  abstract  subjects. 
He  had  studied  moral  science,  history,  and  the  civil  law 
profoiimHy.  He  had  given  much  thought  to  ('hristianity 
,\\mX  the  Church.  His  acquisitions  of  knowledge  were 
various,  his  taste  refined,  and  his  power  of  expression 
^ireat.  His  thoughts,  often  original,  were  robed  in  beauty, 
from  an  imagination  which  received  fresh,  genial,  quick- 
ening influences  from  his  moral  nature.  His  intellect, 
however,  had  one  quality  which,  whether  justly  or  not, 
]jrevented  its  extensive  action  on  our  community.  It  did 
not  move  fast  enough  for  us.  It  was  too  deliberate,  too 
regular,  too  methodical,  too  anxious  to  do  full  justice  to 
a  subject,  for  such  an  imjwticnt  people  as  we  are.  He 
did  not  daiule  men  by  sudden,  bold,  exaggerated  con- 
ceptions. 

In  his  writings  he  seemed  compelled  to  unfold  a 
subject  in  its  order;  and  sometimes  insisted  on  what 
might  have  been  left  to  tUe  quick  conception  of  the 
hearer.  Hence  he  was  thought  by  some  to  want  ani- 
mation and  interest  as  a  preacher,  whilst  by  others  his 
religious  instructions  and  his  prayers  were  felt  to  be  full 
of  life  and  power.  The  effect  of  his  elotjuence  was  often 
diminished  by  his  slow,  deliberate  utterance ;  a  habit 
which,  as  a  foreigner  anxious  to  [ironounce  our  language 
with  perfect  accuracy,  he  could  hardly  help  contracting. 
Of  late,  however,  his  freedom  and  earnestness  had  in- 
creased, and  his  preaching  was  listened  to  with  delight 
l>y  those  who  insist  most  on  animation  of  thought  and 
manner.  Indeed  to  his  last  moment  he  was  growing  in 
the  desire  and  the  power  to  do  good. 

Thus  he  lived  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  compassionated,  be- 
cause in  ihc  midst  of  such  a  life  he  was  suddenly  taken 
away.  Our  imaginations  associate  a  peculiar  terribleness 
with  death,  when  it  comes  without  warning,  in  the  form 
of  tempest,  lightning,  fire,  and  raging  waves.  But  within 
and  beneath  these  awful  powers  of  nature  there  ts 
another  and  mightier  power.  These  are  only  Gods 
ministers ;  and  through  these  He  separates  from  earthly 
bonds  tiie  spirit  which  He  has  watched  over  and  pre])ared 
for  nearer  access  to  Himself.  Perhai)s,  were  our  minds 
more  ele/ated,  it  would  seem  to  us  worthiur  of  a  man, 
more  ap[>ropriate  to  his  greatness,  lo  fall  imdcr  these 
mighty  [lowcrs,  lo  find  a  grave  in  these  unbounded 
elements,  than  to  sink  by  shiw  disease  and  to  be  con- 
signed !o  the  dark,  narrow  tomb.  Our  friend  lived  the 
life  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  lo  the  la^t  hour.  His  life, 
though  not  prosj>erous  in  our  common  language,  had  yet 
yielded  him  the  best  blessings  of  the  present  stale.  If 
strangers  had  not  heard  his  name,  he  was  cherished, 
honoured,  as  few  men  are,  by  those  who  knew  him  best ; 
and  if  extensive  possessions  were  denied  him,  he  owned 
what  is  worth  more  than  the  wealth  of  worlds,  a  happy 
home,  consecrated  by  intelligence,  piety,  and  a  celestial 
love.  Who  has  greater  cause  than  he  lo  rejoice  in  life? 
nor  ought  any  tears,  but  those  which  we  shed  for  our- 
selves, to  be  called  forth  by  his  death. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  six*ken  of  a  good  and  noble 
man,  and  1  have  spoken  not  to  give  relief  to  a  full  heart, 
nor  chiefly  to  soothe  the  wounded  hearts  of  others.  This 
house  is  consecrated  lo  God.  I'his  excellent,  honoured 
man  was  still  a  ray,  and  a  faint  ray,  from  the  Uncreated 
Light  What  we  love  in  him  was  an  inspiralion  from 
God  ;  and  all  admiration,  which  does  not  rise  above  him, 
falU  infinitely  Iwlow  its  true  object.     Let  us  thank  God, 
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who  has  manifested  Himself  to  us  in  this  his 
who  speaks  to  us  in  all  holy  and  noble  men.  Let  us 
Slop  at  these.  If  we  do,  we  bur)'  ourselves  in  the  fin 
we  lose  the  most  precious  influences,  the  holiest  minu 
of  living  and  departed  virtuous  friends.  We  say  of 
good  man  whom  we  have  lost,  that  he  has  gone  to  G 
i,et  us,  too,  go  to  God.  Let  us  humble  oursd 
before  Him  for  our  past  impiety,  irreverence,  untlu 
ful  insensibility  to  his  infinite  perfection  ;  and,  with  t 
affection  and  entire  obedience,  lei  us  consecrate  oursci 
to  Him  from  whose  fulness  all  that  is  beautiful  ; 
glorious  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the  uni\icrs« 
derived. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  friend  we  have  lost,  that 
him  we  should   the  more  honour  Clod.      W'e  may 
from  him,  now  that  he  sleeps  in  the  ocean,  another  lea 
We  may  learn   the  glorious  power  of  virtue,   now  it 
throw   a    briglitncss  over  the   most   appalling  scene* 
human  life,  and  can  rob  the  most  awful   fonns  of  d 
of  their  depressing  influence.     To  the  eye  of  sense,  i 
a  sad  spectacle  was  the  friend  we  have  lost,  first  cin 
with   the  flames,  then  weltering  in  the  cold,  lonclv  f 
At  the  moment  of  hearing  the  sad    news,   a  fceUni 
horror  oppressed  me  :  but  soon   a  light  beamed  in 
darkness,  and   it   beamed  from  his  virtues^      The  ihoi 
of  the  spirit  which  I  had  communed  with   gradually  l 
the  place  of  the  body  which   had   been    taken  I'rom 
under  circumstances  so  a]>palling.      1  felt  ihai  the  i| 
which  had  informed  that  body,  had  spoken  through  th 
lips,   had  beamed  from  that   benign   face,   was  migk 
than   the  elements.     I  felt   that   all    the  waves  of  <x 
could   not  cpicnch  that  spark.      I   felt   how  vast,  how 
utterable   the   transition    from    that    burning    deck 
]>itiless  sea  to  the  repose  and  life  of  a    better  woi 
felt  that  the   seal  of  immortality  had    been    put  o 
virtue  which  we  had  seen  unfolding   on  our  earth. 
more,   his  virtues  have   gradually    brought    back 
mind  his  outward  form  divested  of  t>ainful  as&ocL: 
As  I  now  think  of  the  departed,   his   countenance 
longer  defaced  by  death.     It  rises  to  me  in  the  s 
noblest  expression  which  it  wore  in  life.      Thus  ih 
through  which  virtue  has  shed  its  light,  becomes 
and  immortal  to  the  memory  and  the  heart.      A 
be  true,  tf  goodness  be  so  divine  as    to  gain 
glory  in  that  awful  change,  which  dissolves  the 
frame  and  tears  us  away  from  the  earth, — shall 
to  live  to  the  earth,  to  outward,  material,  perish 
Shall  we  continue  to  slight,  and    refuse   lo  s 
perishable  virtue  ? 

Once  more,  a  solemn  teaching   comes  lo 
day's  meditation.     Our  friend  was  called  in  i 
life,  and  so  may  we  be  called.     How  thin  th 
tween   time  and  eternity  \     We  think    this 
than  the  sea  in  which  he  found   a  grave. 
stej)  \:t\\  ibis  firm  earth  may  precijjiiatc  us   i 
Human   life   is  not  so  strong  that  waves   ii 
join  for  its  extinction.     One  rupiured  artery 
the  breath  as  suddenly  as  an   ocean.      F 
scene,  where  so  many  have  perished,   a  v« 
us,  saying,  Prc[iare  to  die.     So  live,  that 
may  only  be  a  swifter  entrance   into   a   hi 
live,  that  sunivors  may  shed  over  you  le; 
well  as  of  sorrow,  that  they  may   find   ii 
brances  of  you  springs  of  comfort,  leslimui 
encouragements  to  goodness,  and   proofs 
immortality.      So  live,  that   the    injurcii 
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Dr.  Harris,  now  President  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  then  ]:ireceptor  of  an  academy,  and  rector  of  an 
Episcopal  church,  in  Marblehcad.  He  is  said  to  have 
endeared  himself  to  his  revered  instructor  by  his  docility, 
industr)',  modesty,  love  of  truth,  and  steady  improvement. 
He  held  a  high  but  unenvied  rank  at  school ;  and  it  may 
be  mentioned,  as  an  evidence  of  early  judgment  and  a 
constant  mind,  that  some  of  the  friendships  of  that  early 
fteriod  went  with  him  to  the  grave,  and  were  among  the 
best  enjoyments  of  his  life. 

He  entered  the  University  at  Cambridge,  A.D.  1S03,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  whilst  his  unremitting 
application  gave  him  the  lull  benefit  of  its  various  provi- 
sions for  literary  improvement,  his  consistent  character 
and  social  virtues  won  for  him  universal  confidence  and 
esteem.  On  leaving  the  University,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  under  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and,  having  completed  his  preparation  under  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Story,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Marblehead,  a.d.  1810,  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
soon  removed  to  this  metropolis,  a  more  proper,  because 
wider,  sphere  of  action.  Here  he  experienced,  for  a 
time,  those  anxieties  and  depressions  which  form  the 
common  trial  of  young  men  who  enter  a  crowded  profes- 
sion. But  his  prospects  were  brightened  by  a  connection 
in  business  which  he  formed  with  the  Hoa  William  Pres- 
cott,  and  which,  as  it  was  unsolicited  and  attended  by 
other  flattering  circumstances,  gave  him  a  gratifying  assur- 
ance of  the  confidence  which  he  had  inspired.  The 
progress  of  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  soon  a  matter 
of  common  remark  j  and  those  who  were  most  capalile 
of  understanding  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  legal  attain- 
ments were  confident  that,  should  his  life  be  spared,  he 
would  attain  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 

He  died,  December,  1820,  at  the  age  of  32.  The 
shock  given  to  the  community  by  this  event  was  unusual, 
and  the  Ccilamity  was  heightened  by  its  unexpectedness. 
His  general  health,  cheerfulness,  and  activity,  had  given 
the  promise  of  a  long  life,  and  his  friends  were  not 
alarmed  for  him  until  a  week  before  his  death.  His 
disease  was  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  lirsl  dis- 
covered itself  in  slight  aberrations  of  mind,  and  termi- 
nated in  delirium.  This  awful  eclipse  of  reason  continued 
to  the  last,  so  that  his  friends  were  denied  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  from  his  dying  lips  assurances  of  his  Christian 
hope.  Some  of  them,  however,  recollect  with  pleasure, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  his  disease,  when  his  intellect 
was  rather  exalted  than  deranged,  his  expressions  of  reli- 
gious feeling  and  joy  were  unusually  strong ;  and  he  has 
left  them  higher  consolation  than  a  dying  testimony,  even 
the  memory  of  a  blameless  and  well  spent  life. 

Having  given  this  brief  record  of  a  life  too  peaceful 
and  prosperous  to  furnish  matter  for  biography,  wc  i>ro- 
cced  lo  give  our  views  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Gallison.  - 
His  chief  distinction  was  not  talent,  although  he  had  fine 
powers  of  intellect,  and  a  ca|>acily  of  attention  which,  in 
usefulness  if  not  in  splendour,  generally  surpasses  genius. 
His  primary  characteristic,  and  that  which  gave  him  his 
peculiar  weight  in  the  commimity,  was  the  force  of  moral 
and  religious  principle — a  force  which  operated  with  the 
steadiness  of  a  law  of  nature,  a  paramount  energy,  which 
suffered  no  portion  of  life  or  intellect  to  be  wasted,  which 
concentrated  all  his  faculties  and  feelings  on  worthy 
objects.  His  powers  did  not  astonish,  but  ntme  of  them 
were  lost  lo  himself  or  society.  His  great  distinction  was 
the  singleness  of  his  mind,  the  sway  which   duty  had 
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gained  over  him,  his  habit  of  submitting  to  this  as  to  an 
inviolable  ordinance  of  the  universe.  Conscience  was 
consulted  reverently  as  an  oracle  of  God.  The  moral 
power  seemed  always  at  work  in  his  breast,  and  its  control 
reached  to  his  whole  life. 

We  sometimes  witness  a  strong  regard  to  duty,  which 
confers  little  grace  or  interest  on  the  character,  because! 
partial  and  exclusive  views  are  taken  of  duty,  and  God  p 
thought  to  require  a  narrow  ser\'ice,  which  chains  and 
contracts  instead  of  unfolding  the  mind.  In  Mr.  Galli- 
son thesenseof  duty  was  as  enlightened  and  enlarged  ash 
was  strong.  To  live  religiously,  he  did  not  think  himself 
called  to  give  up  the  proper  pursuits  and  gratifications  of 
human  nature.  He  believed  that  religion  was  ia  har- 
mony with  intellectual  improvement,  with  the  pleasum 
of  imagination  and  society,  and  especially  with  llje  kind 
affections.  His  N-iews  of  the  true  excellence  of  a  human 
being  were  large  and  generous :  and  hence,  instej^l  of 
that  contracted  and  repulsive  character  which  has 
been  idenufied  with  piety,  his  virtue,  though  of  ada; 
tine  firmness,  was  attractive,  cheerful,  lovely. 

This  union  of  strength  and  light  in  his   sense  of  dui^ 
gave  a  singular  hannony  to  his  character.      All  his  {aal^ 
lies  and  sensibilities  seemed  to   unfold   together,  jusi » 
the  whole  body  grows  at  once  ;  and  all  were  preservcil  by 
a  wise,  jjresiding  moral  sentiment,   in   their  just  propor- 
tions.    He  was  remarkably  free  from  excess,  even  m  tS: 
virtues  and  pursuits  to  which  he  most  i^rone.      His  ttH 
balanced  mind  was  the  admiration  of  his  friendsi    H« 
had  strong  feeling,  yet  a  calm  judgment  ;  and  unweared 
activity,  without  restlessness   or   precipitancy.     He  hk 
vigour  and  freedom  of  thought,  but  not   the  slightest  jiR> 
pensity  to  rash  and  wild  siieculation.     He  had  profeMaofui 
ardour,  but  did  not  sacrifice  to  his  profession  the  geoc*J 
improvement  of  his  intellect  and  heart-      He  lo\'ed  stihij. 
and  equally  loved  society.     He  had   religious  sensiWin. 
but  a  sensibility  which  never  rested  until  it  hod  found i? 
true  perfection  and  manifestation  in  practice.      Hisnuod 
was  singularly  harmonious,  a  well-adjusted   whole ;  tsi 
this  was  the  secret  of  the  signal  confidence  which  bcha^ 
inspired  ;  for  confidence,  or  the  repose   of  our  minds  *r 
another,  depends  on  nothing  so  much  as  on   the  fHBjiCf 
tion  which  we  observe  in  his  character.      Even  a  gw 
feeling,    when   carried   to  excess,    though    viewed  •t^ 
indulgence  and  affection,  always  shakes  in  a  measutrnf 
trust. 

Krom  this  general  survey,  we  pass  to  some  paitici^ 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Gallison.     His  religion  was  a c£ 
which  claims  our  first  consideration.      He    belierai  * 
God,  and  in  the  revelation  of  his  will    by  Jesus  CWi* 
and  he  was  not  a  man   in  whom   such  a  belief  cofM^ 
dead.     That  great  and  almost  overwhelming  docmnf-' 
a  God,  the  Maker  of  all  things,  in  whom   he  livc4 »' 
from  whom  all  his  blessings  came,  wrought  in  him  po*^ 
fully.     He  was  not  satisfied  with   a   superficial  rdiy*^ 
but  was  particularly  interested  in  those  instructions  6* 
the  pulpit  which  enjoined  a  deep,    living,  all-pena^ 
sense  of  God's  presence  and  authority,  and  an  iflti^ 
union  of  the  mind  with  its  Creator.      A  friend  whob*' 
him  intimately  observes: — *' In  our   frequent  wJU*' 
conversation  so  naturally  and  cheerfully  turned  oft*^ 
attributes  and  dispensations  of  God,   as   convincvii  ■ 
thai  his  religion  was  no  less  the  delight  of  his  hcwtll' 
the  guide  of  his  life.     Though   habitually  icmpertte ' 
his  feelings,   I   have  sometimes  known   him  kindle  • 
rapture  while  conversing  on  these  holy  ihemet* 
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Rut  his  religion,  though  strong  and  earnest,  was  in 
unition  witJi  his  whole  cliaracter,  calm,  inquisitive,  rational. 
UnafFcr.ted  by  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  and  unscduccd  by 
the  fair  promises  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  he  formed 
his  views  of  the  Christian  system  with  aiution,  and  held 
them  without  asperity.  In  regard  to  that  important  doc- 
trine which  has  lately  agitated  the  community,  he  was  a 
Unitarian,  believing  in  ihe  pre-existence  of  the  Saviour, 
and  as  Rrmly  believing  that  he  was  a  distinct  being  from 
the  Supreme  Ood,  derived  from  and  de[>cndcnt  on  Him; 
and  he  considered  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  is  often 
esteemed  as  the  stronghold  of  opposite  sentiments,  as 
giving  peculiar  support  to  these  views.  We  mention  this, 
not  because  the  conclusions  of  so  wise  and  good  a  man 
were  necefrsahly  true,  but  because  reproach  is  often  thrown 
on  the  opinions  which  he  adopted,  as  wanting  ]>ower  to 
purify  and  save.  He  may  have  erred,  for  he  was  a  man  ; 
but  who  that  knew  him  can  doubt  that,  whatever  were  his 
errors,  he  held  the  most  im[x>rtant  and  efficacious  doc- 
trines of  Christianity?  His  religious  friends,  and  they 
were  not  a  few,  can  testify  to  the  seriousness  and  rever- 
ence with  whi<:h  he  approached  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  means  of  a 
right  interpretation. 

His  religion  was  not  ostentatiously  thrust  on  notice  ; 
but  he  thought  as  little  of  hiding  it  as  of  concealing  his 
social  feelings,  or  his  love  of  knowledge.      It  was  the  light 
by  which   he  walked,  and  his  daily  path  showed  whence 
the  light   cacne.     Of  his  decision   in   asserting  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  religion  which  he  received  as  from  God,  he 
gave  a  striking  proof  in  his  Address  to  the  Peace  Society 
of  this  Commnnwealth,  which  breathes  the  very  morality 
of  Christ,  and  is  throughout  a  mild  but  firm  remonstrance 
against  great  practical  errors,  which  have  corrupted  the 
Church  almost  as  deeply  as  the  world      It  was  so  natural 
to  him  to  act  on   the  convictions  of  his  mind,  that  he 
seemed  on  this  occasion  utterly  unconscious  that  ihere  I 
was  a  degree   of  heroism   in  a  young   man  of  a  secular   I 
calling,  and  who  mixed  occasionally  in   fashionable  life,    \ 
enlisting  so  earnestly  in  the  service  of  the  most  neglected,   j 
yet  most  distinguishing,  virtues  of  Christianity. 

That  a  man,  to  whom  Christianity  was  so  authoritative, 
should  be  characterised  by  its  chief  grace,  benevolence, 
we  cannot  wonder.  Nature  formed  him  for  tlie  kind 
affections,  and  religious  principle  added  tenderness,  steadi- 
ness, dignity,  to  the  itnpulses  of  nature.  That  great 
maxim  of  Christianity,  *'No  man  livolh  to  himself,"  was 
engraven  on  his  mind.  Without  profession,  or  show,  or 
any  striking  discoveries  of  emotion,  he  felt  the  claim  of 
everything  human  on  his  sympathy  and  service.  His 
youth  and  professional  engagements  did  not  absolve  him 
to  liis  own  conscience  from  labouring  in  the  cause  of 
mankind  ;  and  his  steady  zeal  redeemed  from  business 
sufficient  time  for  doing  extensive  good.  In  the  institu- 
tions for  useful  objects  with  which  he  connected  himself, 
he  gave  more  than  his  property;  he  contributed  his  mind, 
his  judgment,  his  well-directed  zeal ;  and  the  object  which 
he  was  found  to  favour  derived  advantage  from  his 
sanction,  no  less  than  from  his  labours. 

He  felt  strongly  what  a  just  view  of  human  nature 
always  teaches,  that  society  is  ser\'ed  by  nothing  so  essen- 
tially o-s  by  the  infusion  of  a  moral  and  religious  spirit 
into  ail  its  classes ;  and  this  principle,  like  every  other 
when  once  recognised,  became  to  him  a  law.  We  cannot 
—  Out  mention,  with  great  pleasure,  the  earnestness  with 
w^hkh     he  entered   into  a   plan  for  collecting  the  pi>or 


children,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  where  he 
worshipped,  into  a  school  for  religious  instruction  on  the 
T.ord's  day.  He  visited  many  poor  families  on  this  errand 
of  charity,  offering  at  once  Christian  instruction  and  the 
I)ecuniary  means  by  which  the  children  might  be  clothed 
decently  to  receive  it ;  and  he  gave  a  part  of  every 
Sunday  to  this  olfice.  The  friend  whom  we  formerly 
quoted  observes,  "  I  was  much  delighted  to  see  him  one 
Sunday,  leading  one  of  his  little  Hock  (who,  being  a 
stranger,  had  not  become  familiarised  to  his  home) 
through  our  dirtiest  lanes,  and  inquiring  at  the  humblest 
sheds  for  his  dwelling."  To  a  man  crowded  with  business, 
and  accustomed  to  the  most  refined  society,  this  lowly 
and  unostentatious  mode  of  charity  could  only  have  been 
rt'con>mcndod  by  a  sujtreme  sense  of  religious  and  social 
obligation.  He  was  one  of  the  few  among  us  who  saw 
that  the  initiation  of  the  poor  into  moral  and  religious 
truth  was  an  office  worthy  of  the  most  cultivated  under- 
standing, and  that  to  leave  it,  as  it  is  sometimes  left,  to 
those  whose  zeal  outstrips  their  knowledge,  was  to  expose 
to  hazard  and  reproach  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  benefiting  society. 

.\nother  cause  to  which  he  devoted  himself  was  the 
Peace  Society  of  this  Commonweallh,  and  to  this  institu- 
tion his  mind  was  drawn  and  bound  by  perceiving  its 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Accustomed 
as  he  was  to  believe  that  every  principle  which  a  man 
adopts  is  to  be  carried  into  life,  he  was  shocked  with  the 
re])ugnance  (>etween  the  Christian  code  and  the  practice 
of  its  professed  followers  on  the  subject  of  war ;  and  he 
belie\'ed  that  Christianity,  seconded  as  it  is  by  the  i)rogress 
of  society,  was  a  power  adequate  to  the  production  of  a 
great  revolution  of  opinion  on  this  point,  if  its  plain 
principles  and  the  plain  interests  of  men  were  earnestly 
unfolded.  There  was  one  part  of  this  extensive  topic  to 
which  his  mind  particularly  turned.  He  believed  that 
society  had  made  sufficient  advances  to  warrant  the 
attempt  to  expunge  from  the  usages  of  war  the  right  of 
ca[)tunng  private  property  at  sex  He  believed  that  the 
evils  of  war  would  be  greatly  abridged,  and  its  recurrence 
checked,  were  the  ocean  to  be  made  a  safe,  privileged, 
unmolested  pathway  for  all  nations,  whether  in  war  or 
peat  e ;  and  that  the  minds  of  men  had  become  prepared 
for  this  change  by  the  respect  now  fxiid  by  belligerents  to 
private  property  on  shore ;  a  mitigation  of  war  to  be 
wholly  ascribed  to  the  progress  of  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  Christianity.  His  interest  in  this  subject  led 
him  to  study  the  histor>'  of  maritime  warfare,  and 
probably  no  man  among  us  had  acquired  a  more  extensive 
acquaintance  with  it.  Some  of  the  results  he  gave  in  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Ranew  on  Privateering, 
and  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  against  this  remnant  of 
barbarism.  To  this  field  of  labour  he  certainly  was  not 
drawn  by  the  hope  of  popularity ;  and  though  he  out- 
stripped the  feelings  of  the  community,  his  efforts  will 
not  be  vain.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  a  path  in  which  society, 
if  it  continue  to  advance,  will  certainly  follow  him,  and 
will  at  length  do  justice  to  the  wisdom  as  well  as  purity 
of  his  design. 

Other  institutions  shared  his  zeal  and  countenance;  but 
we  pass  from   these  to  observe  that  his  benevolence  was 
not  husbanded   for  public  works  or  great  occasions.     It 
entered  into  the  very  frame  and  structux'4.^'v\<jfi.-ss^^^"^^ 
that,  wherever  he  acted,  he  >eft  Us  ev\«i.^-^^  ^;^^^^\^ 
Even  in  those  employments  where  a  ^'^^      vscHAJSi- ^^^^"^'^ 
projiose  distii\c\\^  V\s  ow'^  wya'c^,    v*. 
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luMdf ;  and  iImmc  vfao  paid  hbn  for  his  senrkes  fek  that  i 
aaodicr  debt  wst  doc,  asid  penooal  attadmient  often  ' 
^jraag  frocn  die  mtercoone  id  bonnesi.  In  his  Bodal  I 
aiad  domeitic  cocmectioas,  horn  be  felt  and  Itired,  and  ' 
wfitf  ffNiit  be  breathed,  we  learn  from  the  countenances 
And  tones  of  his  friends,  vhen  they  speak  of  his  loss, 
'fhc  kind  of  praise  which  a  man  receives  after  death 
4^orrcsponds  generally  with  precinon  to  his  character. 
U'c  can  often  sec,  on  the  decease  of  a  distinguished 
indrwidoal,  that  wfaibt  all  praise,  few  feel ;  that  the  heart 
has  no  burden,  no  oppression.  In  the  c^:&c  of  Mr 
(killison.  there  was  a  ger>eral,  spontaneous  conviction 
that  society  had  been  bereaved  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
fedtng  of  personal  bereavement,  as  if  a  void  which  no 
other  could  fill  were  made  in  every  circle  in  which  he 
familiarly  moved  ;  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  i 
genuine  benevolence,  the  synifiathy  with  every  human 
interest,  whirh  formed  his  rhararter.  His  benevolence, 
indeed,  was  singularly  unalloyed.  Those  feelings  of  un- 
kindncsH  which  6umetinies  obscure  for  a  moment  the 
{{oodness  of  excellent  men,  seldom  or  ne\'er  passed  over 
him.  l*ho»e  who  best  knew  him  rannol,  by  an  effort  of 
iiTiaginalion,  put  an  acrimonious  speech  into  his  lips,  any 
more  than  they  can  think  of  him  under  an  entirely  differ- 
ent countenance.  'I'he  voice  ceases  to  be  his,  its  tones 
dfi  not  belong  to  him,  when  they  would  make  it  the 
vehicle  of  unkindness.  We  have  understood,  what  we 
should  not  doubt,  that  in  his  profession,  amidst  the  colli- 
sion of  rivals,  his  ambition,  which  undoubitdly  degener- 
ated fiomelinies  into  excess,  was  still  so  conirolled  by  his 
tccnerosily  and  uprightness,  that  he  was  never  known  to 
sully  with  an  envious  breath  the  honest  fame  of  another. 
ux  to  withhold  a  ready  testimony  to  another's  worth.  So 
l^reat  was  the  kindline&s  of  his  heart,  that  his  many 
pressing  employments  did  not  exclude  those  little  atten-  ' 
tions  to  his  kindred  for  which  muliij)lied  cares  arc  gene 
rally  admitted  as  an  excuse.  He  made  leisure  for  minutL* 
nH  well  as  important  services,  and  thus  it  is  that  a  feeling 
of  tenderness  as  well  as  of  resi>ect  is  spread  through  the 
whole  circle  of  his  relatives. 

In  regard  to  his  intellectual  powers,  they  derived  their 
sui>eriority  not  only  from  the  liberality  of  nature,  but 
from  the  conscientiousness  with  which  they  were  im- 
proved. He  early  fell  the  im|>ortance  of  a  generous  and 
extensive  cuhurc  of  the  mind^and  systematically  connected 
with  professional  studies  ifie  jmisuit  of  general  literature. 
He  w;ls  a  hlriking  example  uf  the  inlluencc  of  an  o[>erative 
and  enlightened  moral  sense  over  the  intellect.  His 
views  were  distinguished  not  so  much  by  boldness  and 
recursiveness  as  by  clearness,  steadiness,  judiciousness, 
and  truth  ;  and  these  characteristic  properties  of  his  un- 
derstanding derived  their  strength,  if  not  existence,  from 
that  fairness,  rectitude,  simplicity,  and  that  love  of  the 
true  and  useful  which  entered  su  largely  into  his  moral 
constiltilion.  The  objects  on  which  he  thought  and  wrote  i 
tlid  not  offer  themselves  to  him  in  the  bright  hues  ol  [ 
inspired  imagination,  but  in  the  ffarms,  dimensions,  and  , 
colours  of  reality  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  lameness  in  his 
ronccplion,  for  the  moral  relations  of  things — the  most 
sublime  af  all  relations  lie  traced  with  eagerness  and 
delighted  tn  unfold.  Accordingly^  in  all  his  writings  we 
perceive  the  marks  t)f  an  umlerstanding  surrounded  by  a 
clear  and  warm  moral  atmos])here.  His  intellect,  wc 
re|K'at  it,  was  excited  and  devcl()[)ed  very  much  by  moral 
and  religious  iirinciple.  Ii  was  not  naturally  creative, 
rc«tlcfl»,  stirred  by   n   bright  and   burning   imagination. 


The  strong  power  within  was 
exalted  by  religion  ;  and  this  sent  life 
lect,  and  conferred  or  heightened  the 
it  was  distinguished. 

Of  his  proDessMnal  character  we  know 
sonal  obserration ;  but  we  do  know,  tlsat  in  a 
where  the  standard  of  prcfessioaal  talcs^C 
high,  he  was  eminenL     We  ha%*e  rrrwlr ■  %lou<i 
at  once  a  sciendf.c  and  practical  tawyer, 
hensive  views  of  jurisprudence,  and 
into  general  principles,  with  a  singular 
conscientious  fidelity  in  investigating  the 
causes  in   which    he   was   et^aged.       The 
tribute  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  Dor  to 
brother  is  perhaps  without  iwecedcnt-      It 
mentioned  among  his  claims  to  esteem,  that 
usurped  by  a  profession  to  which  he  was 
his  thirst  for  legal  knowledge  and   distinction, 
ardent,  left  him  free  for  such  a  variety   of 
acfjuisitions. 

Of  his  industry  wc  have  had  occaaoo 
s|jeak,  and  it  was  not  the  least  striking  trait  in  ha 
\Ve  need  no  other  proof  of  this  than  his  earlr 
in  a  profession  which  offers  no  prizes  to  genius 
[)anied  by  application,  and  whose  treasures  are 
in  books  which  hold  out  no  lures  to  i 
and  which  can  only  interest  a  mind   disposed 
and  intense  exertion.  We  recur,  however,  to 
not  so  much  because  it  dislLngui^shed   hina, 
desire  of  removing  what  seems  to  us  a  false 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  excessive  application. 
was  occasionally  guilty  of  intemperate  study 
the  eye  of  a  refined  morality,  because  it 
and   extensive    usefulness  to    immediate   acqi 
probably  true  ;  but  less  guilty,  we  apprehend, 
who  are  not  charged  with   excess.       His 
his  love   of  general   literature,  and    his 
exercise,  gave  as  great  and  frequent    re 
iriind  as  studious  men  generally   think    nee 
ought  his  example  to  lase  its  power  by  the  a 
that  to  follow  his  steps  will  be  to  descend  widi 
early  grave. 

This  excellent  man  it  has  pleased  God  to  take 
and  to  take  without  warning,  when  our  hope  was 
and  his  prospects  of  usefulness  and  prosperity 
human  eyes  unclouded.  That  such  a  course  s2 
so  short,  is  the  general  sorrow.  But  ought  we  la 
it  short?  In  the  best  sense  his  life  was  loi^  l" 
the  centre  of  so  many  intluences  ;  to  awaken 
large  a  circle  sentiments  of  afTection  and  esteem 
effectual  testimony  to  the  reality  of  religion  ;  toesA 
standard  of  youthful  character}  to  adorn  a  prg^esM 
which  the  administration  of  pulilic  justice  and  tin 
of  our  civil  institutions  arc  peculiarly  confided.  to«P^ 
and  strengthen  iiseUii  associations  ;  to  be  the  fneu^'* 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  a  model  for  the  rich  and 
to  live  in  the  hearts  of  friends,  and  to  die  atnidit 
deep,  unaffected  lamentation  ;  these  surely  arc  ■<' 
dences  uf  a  brief  existence.  **  Honourable  aj^  » ' 
that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time  nor  k^c 
measured  by  number  of  years  ;  but  wisdom  a  fe 
hair  untu  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  ace.' 

Still  the  question  may  be  asked,  "Why  nat 
from  so  much  usefulness.^''     ^Vf  re  that  stale  1 
us,  into  ^vhich  he  is  removed,  we  should  hanr 
We  should  see  that  this  wt»rl(l  is  not  the  r>nh 
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and  he  flndy  relief  in  committing  them  to  his  care  and 
mcrc>'.  At  length  I  see  him  expire,  but  not  until  suffer- 
ing has  done  its  work  of  discipline  and  purification. 
His  end  is  tranquil,  like  his  own  mild  spirit ;  and  I 
follow  him — not  to  the  tomb,  for  that  lifeless  body  is 
not  he,  but  to  the  society  of  the  just  made  perfect. 
His  pains  are  now  past.  He  has  found  a  belter  home 
than  this  place  of  his  nativity  and  earthly  residence. 
Without  the  tossings  of  another  voyage,  he  has  entered 
a  secure  haven.  The  fever  no  longer  burns  in  his  veins; 
the  hollow  and  deep  voice  no  longer  sends  forth  ominous 
sounds.  Disease  and  death,  having  accomplished  their 
purpose,  have  lost  their  i)ower,  and  he  remembers  with 
gratitude  the  kind  severity  with  which  they  conducted 
him  to  a  nobler  life  than  that  which  they  took  away. 
Such  is  the  aspect  which  this  dispensation  now  wears ; 
how  different  from  that  which  it  first  presented  to  sense 
and  imagination  ! 

Let  mc  pny  a  short  tribute  to  his  memor)'.  It  is  a 
duty  which  I  perform  with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  His 
character  was  one  which  it  is  soothing  to  remember.  It 
comes  over  the  mind  like  the  tranquillising  breath  of 
spring.  It  asks  no  embellishment.  It  would  be  injured 
by  a  strained  and  laboured  eulogy. 

'l*he  character  of  our  friend  was  distinguished  by 
blandncss,  mildness,  equableness,  and  harmony.  All  the 
elements  were  tempered  in  him  kindly  and  hap[«ly.  He 
passed  through  the  storms,  tumults,  and  collisions  of 
human  life  with  a  benignity  akin  to  that  which  marked 
our  perfect  Guide  and  Example.  This  mild  and  bland 
temper  s[jread  itself  over  the  whole  man.  His  manners, 
his  understanding,  his  piety,  all  received  a  hue  from  it, 
just  r.s  a  soft  atmosphere  communicates  its  own  tender 
and  tranquil  character  to  every  object  and  scene  viewed 
through  it. 

With  his  peculiar  mildness  he  united  firmness.  His 
purposes,  whilst  maintained  without  violence,  were  never 
surrendered  but  to  conviction.  His  opinions,  though 
defended  with  singular  candour,  he  would  have  sealed 
with  his  blood.  He  ])ossessed  the  only  true  dignity, 
that  which  results  from  proposing  habitually  a  lofty 
standard  of  feeling  and  action  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
love  which  he  called  forth  was  always  tempered  with 
respect.  He  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  approached 
with  a  rude  familiarity. 

His  piety  was  a  deep  sentiment.  It  had  struck  through 
and  entwined  itself  with  his  whole  soul.  In  the  freedom 
of  conversation  I  have  seen  how  intimately  Cod  was 
present  to  hini.  Uut  his  piety  partook  of  the  general 
temperament  of  his  mind.  It  was  warm,  but  not  heated; 
earnest,  but  tranquil;  a  habit,  not  an  impulse;  the  air 
which  he  breathed,  not  a  tempestuous  A\nnd,  giving  occa- 
sional violence  to  his  emotions.  A  constant  dew  seemed 
to  distil  on  him  from  heaven,  giving  freshness  to  his 
devout  sensibilities;  but  it  was  a  gentle  influence,  seen 
not  in  its  falling,  but  in  its  fruits.  His  piety  appeared 
chiclly  in  gratitude  and  submission,  sentiments  peculiarly 
suited  to  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  felt  strongly  that  God 
had  crowned  his  hfe  with  peculiar  goodness;  and  yet, 
when  his  blessings  were  withdrawn,  his  acquiescence  was 
as  deep  and  sincere  as  his  thankfulness,  His  devotional 
exercises  in  public  were  particularly  striking.  He  came 
to  the  mercy-seat  as  one  who  was  not  a  stranger  there. 
He  seemed  to  inherit  from  his  venerable  father  the  gift 
of  prayer.  His  acts  of  adoration  discovered  a  mind 
penetrated  by  the  majesty  and  purity  of  God;  but  his 


sublime  conceptions  of  these  attributes  were  always  tem- 
pered and  softened  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  benignity. 
The  Paternal  character  of  God  was  not  only  his  belief, 
but  had  become  a  part  of  his  mind.  He  never  forgot 
that  he  "  worshipped  the  Father."  His  firm  conviction 
of  the  strict  and  proi>er  unity  of  the  divine  nature  taught 
him  to  unite  and  concentrate,  in  his  conception  of  the 
Father,  all  that  is  lovely  and  attractive,  as  w^ell  as  all  that 
is  solemn  and  venerable;  and  the  general  efTect  of  his 
prayers  was  to  diffuse  a  devout  calmness,  a  filial  confi- 
dence, over  the  minds  of  his  pious  hearers. 

His  understanding  was  of  a  high  order:  active, 
vigorous,  and  patient ;  capable  of  exerting  itself  with 
success  on  every  subject;  collecting  materials  and  illus 
trations  from  every  scene;  and  stored  with  a  rich  and 
various  knowledge,  which  few  have  accun\ulated  at  so 
early  an  age.  His  understanding,  however,  was  in 
harmony  with  his  whole  character.  It  was  not  so  much 
distinguished  by  boldness,  rapidity,  and  ardour,  as  by 
composed  energy,  judiciousness,  and  expansiveness.  H3 
views  were  often  original  and  often  profound,  but  mpctc 
especially  marked  by  justness,  clearness,  and  compass  cf 
thought, 

I  have  never  known  a  man   so  young,  of  riper  judg- 
ment,  of  more   deliberate   investigation,    and    of  more 
comprehensive  views  of  all  the  bearings  and  connecliow 
of  a  subject  on  which  he  was  called   to   decide.     He  wu 
singularly  free  from  the  error  into  which  young  prcachtft 
most  readily  fall,  of  overstating  arguments,  and  exaggt- 
rating  and  straining  the  particular  topics  which  they  wisi 
to  enforce.     But,  in  avoiding  extravagance,  he  did  nts 
fall  into  lameness.     There  was  a  force  and  freshness  a 
his  conceptions;  and  even  when   he   communicated  if"" 
thoughts  of  others,  he  first  grafted  them  on  his  ownmirxl 
so  that  they  had  the  raciness  of  a  native  growth.    Hs 
opinions  were  the  results  of  much  mental  action,  of  iium 
comparisons,  of  large  and  liberal  thinking,  of  looking  j:  a 
subject  on  every  side;  and  they  were  expressed  withibtxc 
limitations  which  long  experience  suggests  to  others   He 
read  with  pleasure  the  bold  and  brilliant  sjxxulatioa*  •> 
more  adventurous  minds;  but  he   reserved   his  bclidW 
evidence,  for  truth;  and   if  the  most  valuable  gift  <A  l*f 
understanding  be  an  enlarged,  discriminating  judgnot 
then  his  was  a  most  highly-gifted  mind. 

From  a  mind  so  balanced,  we  could  hardly  expect  tta 
fervid  eloquence  which  electrifies  an  assembly,  and  maie 
the  speaker  for  a  moment  an  absolute  sovereign  oftr  rf* 
souls  of  men.   His  influence,  like  that  of  the  gr^at  po*B» 
in  the  natural   world,  was  mild   and    noiseless,  btit  jiof 
trating  and  enduring.     That   oratory  which  ovctwWp 
and  bears  us  away  like  a  torrent,  almost   alwa^  s  paufc^ 
of  exaggeration  and  extravagance,  and  could  not**** 
be  reconciled  with  the  distinguishing    properties  ol  ^ 
mind  — His  imagination  was  fruitful  and  creative;  but,^ 
accordance  with   his   whole  character,  ii  derived  its  £►' 
trations  more  frequently  from  regions    of  beauty  this ^ 
grandeur,  and  it  imparted  a  colouring  at  once  rich  J* 
soft,  and  a  peculiar  grace  to  every  subject  suscepiiU' ■= 
ornament. — His  command  over  language  was  great   ^ 
style  was  various,  vigorous,  unborrowed ;  al>oundiii^  ^ 
felicities  of  expression,  and  singularly  free  from  ihafl* 
ness  and  that  monotonous  structure,  which  the  hab<' 
rapid  composition  on   familiar  subjects  almost  forcts' 
the   ])reacher,   and  which    so   often    enervate  tiie  ■* 
powerful  and   heart-stirring   truths. — His  chaiadtf* 
preacher  needs  no  other  testimony  than  the  im|»«* 
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left  on  his  constant  and  most  enlightened  hearers.  To 
these,  who  could  best  judge  of  his  intellectual  resources, 
and  of  his  devotion  to  his  work,  his  public  ser\*ices  were 
mo/c  and  more  interesting.  They  tell  us  of  the  affluence 
of  his  tlioughts,  of  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  of  the 
tenderness  and  earnestness  of  his  persuasion,  of  the  union 
of  judgment  and  sensibility  in  his  discourses,  and  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  displayed  at  the  same  moment  the 
sublimity  and  practicableness  of  Christian  virtue.  They 
tell  us  that  the  early  ripeness  of  his  mind  did  not  check 
its  growth;  but  that  every  year  enlarged  his  treasures  and 
powers.  Their  tears  and  countenances  tell  us,  more 
movingly  than  words,  their  deep  sorrow,  now  that  they 
shall  hear  his  voice  no  more. 

Of  his  social  character  I  need  not  speak  to  you.  No 
one  who  ever  met  him  in  a  friendly  circle  can  easily 
forget  the  attraction  of  his  manners  and  conversation.  He 
carried  into  society  a  cheerfulness  and  sunshine  of  the 
soul,  derived  partly  from  constitution,  and  partly  from  his 
bright,  confiding  views  of  religion  j  a  delicacy  which 
instinctively  shrank  from  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
luimblest  human  being  ;  a  dis]X)sition  to  sympathise  with 
every  innocent  enjoyment ;  and  the  power  of  communi- 
cating with  case  and  interest  the  riches  of  his  mind. 
Without  effort  he  won  the  hearts  of  men  to  a  singular 
degree.  Never  was  man  more  universally  beloved  Even 
in  sickness  and  in  foreign  lands,,  he  continued  to  attract 
friends  ;  and  it  is  our  consolation  to  know  that  he  drew 
from  strangers  much  of  that  kindness  which  blessed  him 
at  home. 

In  his  sickness,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  his  sub- 
mission to  God,  and  his  affection  for  his  [leople.  His 
submission  seemed  entire.     There  was  no  alloy  of  im- 


patience or  distrust  His  sickness  was  a  severe  trial ;  for 
his  heart  was  bound  up  in  his  profession,  and  if  in  any- 
thing his  ambition  was  excessive,  it  was  in  his  desire  to 
enrich  his  mind  by  laborious  study.  He  felt  deeply  his 
privation,  and  he  looked  forward  to  an  early  death  as  a 
probable  event.  Rut  he  bowed  to  Providence  without  a 
murmur,  He  spoke  only  of  the  Divine  goodness.  *'I 
am  in  God's  hand,  and  his  will  be  done,"  were  familiar 
sentiments,  not  uttered  with  commonplace  and  mechanical 
formality,  but  issuing,  as  his  tones  and  countenance  dis- 
covered, from  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  A  firmer  and 
calmer  submission  could  hardly  have  been  formed  by  a 
long  life  of  suffering. 

His  feelings  towards  the  congregation  which  he  served 
seemed  at  times  too  strong  for  the  self-jjossession  and 
calmness  by  which  he  was  characterised.  Their  kindness 
overpowered  him.  The  only  tears  which  I  saw  start  from 
his  eyes  flowed  from  this  source.  In  my  last  interview 
with  him,  a  day  or  two  before  his  voyage,  I  said  to  him, 
"  I  trust  that  you  will  return,  but  I  fear  you  cannot  safely 
continue  your  pastoral  relation.  \Vc  have,  however, 
another  employment  for  you,  in  which  you  may  be  useful 
and  happy."  He  answered,  "  If  I  get  strength  I  shall 
use  it  for  my  people.  I  am  willing  to  hazard  my  life  for 
their  sakes.  I  would  preach  to  tfiem,  although  the  effort 
should  shorten  my  days."  Me  added,  *'  Should  I  forsake 
them  after  the  kindness  I  have  received,  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  of  the  ministr)-  might  suffer  ;  and  to  this  cause 
1  ought  and  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices." — Such 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  lamented  friend.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  blameless  men,  of  the  most  devoted  ministers, 
and  of  the  fairest  examples  of  the  distinguishing  virtues 
of  Christianity, 
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*'  Correspondence  between  John  Quincy  Adams,  Esquire,  President 
of  the  United  .Slates,  and  scvcrfll  Citiwns  of  Mass-ichiisetti,  con- 
cerning the  Charge  of  a  Design  to  dissolve  the  Union  alleged  to 
have  existed  in  tW  State.''— Soston,  1S29. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  title  of  a 
l)am[>hlct  which  has  drawn  much  attention  and  excited 
much  feeling.  Rut  in  so  doing,  wc  have  not  thought  of 
reviewing  the  controversy  to  which  it  relates.  Our  work 
is  devoted  to  the  inculcation  and  defence  of  great  prin- 
ciples, and  we  are  anxious  to  keep  it  free  from  irritating 
]jersonalitics.  We  are  resolved  to  contend  earnestly  for 
what  we  deem  truth,  Imx  we  wish  no  contest  with  indivi- 
duals. We  are  aware  that  cases  may  exist,  in  which  jus- 
tice to  persecuted  virtue,  or  to  a  good  but  suffering  cause, 
may  bind  us  to  take  part  in  temporar)'  controversies.  We 
feel,  however,  no  such  obligation  in  the  present  instance. 
In  the  Corres|)ondence,  those  whom  we  deem  injured 
have  vindicated  themselves  too  effectually  to  need  other 
defenders.  The  charge  of  a  Northern  plot  for  dismem- 
bering the  country  has  been  fairly  met  and  triumphantly 
refuted.  We  violate,  therefore,  no  duty,  in  following  our 
inclinations,  and  in  leaving  this  controversj'  to  those  whom 
it  immediately  concerns. — To  prevent  misapprehension,  we 

I  will  add  that,  in  speaking  of  thccharge  whichgavc  rise  tolhe 
correspondence,  as  fully  refuted,  we  mean  not  to  accuse 
of  wilful  misrepresentation  the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
brought  forward.     We  arc  not  ignorant   of  the  facility 


with  which  men  deceive  themselves,  especially  when  their 
passions  are  inflamed.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Adams  may  imagine  himself  in  possession  of  proofs  which 
sustain  his  allegation  ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  explain  the  delu- 
sion. It  is  ver)-  possible  that,  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a 
most  agitated  and  convulsed  state  of  the  country,  some 
among  us  questioned  whether  the  national  Government 
was  likely  to  accomplish  the  good  which  it  had  promised. 
It  is  very  i)ossible  that,  in  that  season  of  exasfieraiion, 
some  rash  spirits  among  the  Federalists  gave  utterance  to 
passionate  invectives,  and  inconsiderate  menaces ;  and 
we  can  vet)'  easily  understand  how  a  mind,  disposed  to 
misconstrue  the  words  and  actions  of  ardent  partisans, 
might,  in  the  midst  of  such  excitement,  become  haunted 
with  suspicions  and  visionary  conspiracies.  ^Ve  think  it 
very  creditable  to  our  country  that,  in  passing  through 
the  stormy  season  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  teemed 
with  no  more  panics  and  inventions  of  secret  treasons ; 
that  so  few  plots  were  feigned  or  feared.  We  exceedingly 
regret  that  Mr.  Adams  has  made  it  necessary  to  his  repu- 
tation to  fasten  a  reproach  of  this  nature  on  a  portion  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  We  regret,  not  only  for  public  reasons, 
but  for  his  own  sake,  that,  on  Teiirit\^  ftora  csflBs^^V*. 
cannot  promise  himself  the  happiness  •^'V^^^'^'';^^'^^  ^ 
the  happiness  of  a  calm  and  dignifi&O'  '^'^^ 
public  strife.  _    .      ^^    .^j^^ssK.^^'^^ 

I      Out  aim  irv  \\vfc  nji^*^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^      J 
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of  our  readers  to  a  subject  of  great  moment,  which  is 
directly  brought  before  us  by  the  Correspondence  ;  we 
mean,  the  Importance  of  our  National  Union.  'I'his  topic 
is  one  of  transcendent  and  universal  interest,  and  there- 
fore deserves  a  place  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  those  great  principles  which  involve  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  the  community.  In  the  discussion  of  such 
:i  topic,  we  shall  of  necessity  recur  to  the  events  and 
struggles  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  But  we  shall 
do  so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  half-extinguished 
animosities^  but  in  the  hope  of  pointing  out  our  danger 
as  a  nation,  and  of  awakening  a  more  enlightened  attach- 
ment to  our  common  country.  We  tnist  that  we  claim 
for  ourselves  no  singular  virtue  in  saying  that  we  look 
hack  on  the  conflicts  and  revolutions  of  this  [leriod  as 
nn  matters  of  histor>',  and  that  we  identify  ourselves  with 
them  scarcely  more  than  with  events  preceding  our  birth. 
It  seems  to  us  that  a  good  degree  of  ini]>artiality  in 
relation  to  this  period^  instead  of  requiring  a  high  moral 
effort,  is  almost  forced  upon  us  by  the  circumstances  of 
our  times.  Our  age  has  been  marked  above  all  others  by 
the  suddenness,  variety,  and  stupendousness  of  its  revo- 
lutions. The  cvcnLs  of  centuries  have  been  crowded  into 
a  .single  life.  The  history  of  the  civilised  world,  since 
the  bursting  forth  of  the  French  Revolution,  reminds  us 
of  one  of  the  irregular  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  in  which 
the  incidents  of  a  reign  are  compressed  into  an  hour. 
Overwhelming  changes  have  rushed  upon  one  another 
loo  rapidly  to  give  us  time  to  comprehend  them,  and 
have  been  so  multi[ilied  as  to  exhaust  onr  capacity  of 
admiration.  In  consequence  of  this  thronging  and  whirl 
of  events,  the  revolutions  which  we  have  witnessed  seem 
to  be  thrown  back,  and  to  belong  to  a  previous  age.  Our 
interest  in  them  as  contemix)raries  is  diminished  to  a  de- 
gree which  excites  our  own  wonder,  and  we  think  that  we 
recall  them  with  as  little  selfish  partiality  as  we  experi- 
ence on  looking  back  on  the  transactions  of  past  cen- 
turies. Perhaps  we  are  deceived  ;  but  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  we  should  not  trust  ourselves  to  s[>cak  as 
frankly  as  we  may  of  the  past,  did  we  not  believe  that 
our  personal  interest  in  it  differs  little  from  what  we  feel 
in  other  important  periods  of  human  historv*. 

We  have  said  that  our  present  topic  ts  the  ImporLince 
of  the  Union,  and  we  have  selected  it  because  it  cannot, 
we  apprehend,  be  too  deeply  impressed.  No  lesson 
should  be  written  more  indelibly  on  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens.  To  secure  in  it  the  strong  conviction  with  which 
it  ought  to  be  received,  we  have  thought  that  we  might 
usefully  insist  on  the  chief  good  which  the  Union 
ronfcrs  ;  and  we  arc  the  more  disposed  to  do  this,  because 
we  are  not  sure  that  this  subject  is  sunicit-nily  under- 
stood, because  we  sometimes  apprehend  that  the  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  most  essential  benefit  which  they 
derive  from  the  confederation,  but  are  looking  to  it  for 
advantages  which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  are  in  danger  of 
exposing  it  to  hazard  by  expecting  from  it  more  than  it 
can  accomplish.  Of  all  Governments  we  may  say  that 
the  good  which  they  promote  is  chiefly  negative,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  federal  institutions  which 
bind  these  States  together.  Their  highest  function  is  to 
avert  evil.  Nor  let  their  efficiency  on  this  account  be 
dis[)araged.  The  highest  political  good,  liberty,  is  nega- 
tive. It  is  the  removal  of  obstructions.  It  is  security 
from  wrong.  It  confers  no  positive  happiness,  but  opens 
a  field  in  which  the  individual  may  achieve  his  hapi»iness 
by  hi«  own  unfettered  powers.    The  great  good  of  the 
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Union  we  may  express  almost  in  a  word.     It  pr 

us  from  wasting  and  destroying  one  another.    It  pn 
relations  of  peace  among  communities,  which,  if  bro 
into   separate   rations,    would    be    arrayed    against    one 
another   in    perpetual,    merciless,   and  ruinous    war.     It 
indeed  contributes  to  our  defence  against  foreign  Sta 
but  still  more  it  defends  us  from  one  another.      This, 
apprehend  to  be  the  chief  boon  of  the    Union,  and  its 
importance    we   apprehend  is  not   sufficiently    felt.     So 
highly  do  we   estimate   it,  that  we  ask   nothing  of  the 
(ieneral  Government  but  to  hold  us  together,  to  establish 
among   the   different   States  relations   of  friendship  and 
peace  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  our  State  Governments 
individual  energies  will  work  out  for  us  a  happiness  s 
as  no  other  [>eople  have  yet  secured. 

The  importance  of  this  benefit  is  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, by  considering  the  sure  and  tremendous  miseries 
which  would  follow  disunion,  I'or  ourselves,  we  fear 
that,  bloody  and  mournful  as  human  history  now 
sadder  page  than  has  yet  been  WTitten  might  record 
sufferings  of  this  countr)*,  should  we  divide  ourselves  into 
separate  communities.  Our  impressions  on  this  subject 
arc  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  commu- 
nicating ihcm  to  others.  We  fear  that  our  country,  ia 
case  of  disunion,  would  be  broken  into  communities, 
which  would  cherish  towards  one  another  singularly 
fierce  and  implacable  enmities.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
angr)'  and  vindictive  feelings  which  would  grow  out  of 
the  struggles  implied  in  a  separation.  There  are  other 
and  more  permanent  causes  of  hatred  and  hosliljtv. 

One  cause,  we  think,  would  be  found  in  the  singularly 
active,  bold,  enterprising  spirit  which   actuates  this  whok 
country.     Perhaps,  as  a  people,  we  have  no  stronger  dis- 
tinction than  a  thirst  for  adventure  and  new  acquisitions. 
A  quiet,  cold,  phlegmatic  race  might    be    divided  »ith 
comparatively  little  peril.     Hut  a  neighbourhood  of  Tcs^ 
less,    daring,    all  grasping    communities,     would   coDtaic 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  perpetual  hostility.    Our  ferens*! 
activity   would  break   out  in   endless   competitions  iwl 
jealousies.     In  every  foreign  market,  we  should  roeelv 
rival.s.     The  same  great  objects  would   be  gras|>ed  at  br 
all.     Add  to  this,  that  the  necessity  of  preserving  sobk 
balance  of  power  would  lead  each  republic  to  watch  ibc 
others  with  a  suspicious  eye  ;  and  this  balance  could  Ml 
be  maintained,  in  these  young  and  growing  comuianibA 
as  easily  as  in  the  old  and  stationary  ones  of  Eunft 
Among  nations,  such  as  we  shoidd   form,  which  «ow 
only  have   begun  to   devclope  their    resourres,  and  ii 
which  the  spirit  of  liberty  would  favoAir  an  indefinkf  ** 
pansion,  the  political  cquilihnum   would  be   pernetoil| 
disturbed.    Under  such  intluences  an  irritable  and 
justifiable  sensitiveness  to  one  another's   progress  wcrf 
fester   into  unrelenting   hatred.     Our   neighbour's  ffsi 
would  become  to  us  a  curse.     Among  such  communfiio 
there  could  be  no  love,  and  would  be  no  real  peace    Ti 
obstruct  one  another's  growth  would  be  deemed  thep<f 
fection  of  policy.      Slight  collisions   of    interest,  wte* 
must  perpetually  recur,  would  be  exaggerated  by  jcak*^ 
and  hatred  into  unpardonable  wrongs  ;  and  unurinnjis* 
statesmen  would  find  little  difficulty  in  swelling  xvoa^f 
grievances  into  causes  of  war.      VVhen  we   look  itt  ^ 
characteristic  spirit  of  this  countrj',  stimulated  as  'ti%^ 
our  youth  and  ca])acities  of  improvement,  we  cannot" 
ceive  of  more  active  springs  of  contention  and  \t» 
than  would   be   created  at  once   by   our  disunioa  * 
separate  nations. 
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We  proceed  to  Ihc  second  and  a  very  important  con- 
si<Ierntion.  Onr  jKissession  of  a  common  language,  which 
is  now  an  unsi>eakablc  good,  would,  in  ca.se  of  disunion, 
prove  as  great  a  calamity  ;  fur  it  would  serve,  above  all 
things,  to  multiply  jealousies  and  exasperate  bad  passions. 
In  Europe,  different  nations,  having  each  its  own  lan- 
guage, and  comparatively  small  communication,  can  act 
but  little  on  each  other.  Kach  expresses  its  own  self- 
esteem  and  its  scorn  of  other  communities  in  writings 
which  seldom  |»ass  its  own  bounds,  and  which  minister  to 
its  own  vanity  and  prejudices  without  inflaming  other 
Slates.  But  suppose  this  country  broken  up  into  con- 
tiguous nations,  all  speaking  the  same  language,  all 
enjoying  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  press,  and  all  giving 
utterance  to  their  antipathies  and  recriminations  in  news- 
p.ipers,  which  would  fly  through  all  an  the  wings  of  the 
winds.  Who  can  set  bounds  to  the  madness  which  such 
agents  of  mischief  would  engender?  It  is  a  fact,  loo 
well  known,  that  feelings  of  animosity  among  us  towards 
(ircat  Britain  have  been  kept  alive  chiefly  by  a  few  pub- 
lications from  the  latter  country,  which  have  been  read 
by  a  very  small  part  of  our  i)0]>uIation.  What,  then,  arc 
we  Lo  e.\[ject  in  case  of  our  disunion,  when  the  daily 
press  of  each  nation  would  pour  forth  on  the  neighbouring 
communities  unceasing  torrents  of  calumny,  satire,  ridi- 
cule, and  invective  ?  An  exasixrraLing  article  from  llie 
|)en  of  a  distinguished  man  in  one  republic  would  in  less 
than  a  week  Iiave  found  its  way  to  every  house  and  cot- 
tage in  the  adjoining  States.  The  passions  of  a  whole 
people  would  be  kindled  at  one  moment  ;  and  who  of  us 
can  conceive  the  intensity  of  hatred  which  would  grow 
Irom  this  continued,  maddening  interchangeof  intemperate 
and  unmeasured  abuse  ? 

Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of  our  separation,  is 
almost  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  Once  divided,  we 
should  form  stronger  bonds  of  union  with  foreign  nations 
than  with  one  another.  That  Europe  wotdd  avail  itself 
of  our  broken  condition  to  establish  an  inlluence  among 
us;  that  belligerents  in  the  Old  World  would  strive  to 
enlist  us  in  their  quarrels  ;  that  our  eagerness  for  com- 
mercial favours  and  monopolies  would  lay  us  open  to 
their  intrigues;  that  at  every  quarrel  among  ourselves  we 
should  be  willing  to  receive  aid  from  ahroad,  and  that 
distant  nations  would  labour  to  increase  our  dejicndence 
upon  themselves  by  inflaming  and  dividing  us  against 
each  other  ;  these  are  considerations  too  obvious  to  need 
exposition,  and  as  solemn  and  monitory  as  they  are  clear. 
J'Vom  disunion  we  should  reap  in  plentiful  harvests 
destructive  enmities  at  home,  and  degrading  subserviency 
10  the  powers  of  Euroi>e. 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  particularly  worthy  of  notice: 
In  v3l?,q  of  .separation,  party  spirit,  the  worst  foe  of  free 
States,  would  rage  more  furiously  in  each  of  the  new  and 
narrower  communities  than  now  it  does  in  our  extensive 
Union;  and  this  spirit  would  not  only  spread  deadly 
hatred  through  each  republic,  but  would  i>er|x'tually 
embroil  it  with  its  neighbours.  We  complain  of  party 
rage  even  now ;  but  it  is  mild  and  innocent  compared 
with  what  we  should  experience  were  our  Union  dissolved 
Party  spirit,  when  spread  over  a  large  country,  is  far 
less  envenomed  and  ruinous  than  when  shut  up  in 
small  States.  The  histories  of  ('.recce  and  Rome  are 
striking  illustrations  of  this  truth.  In  an  extensive  com- 
munity, a  pany,  depressed  on  one  spot,  finds  sympathies 
and  powerful  protectors  in  another;  and  if  not,  it  tinds 
more   generous  enemies  at  a  distance,  who  mitigate  the 


violence  of  its  nearer  foes.  The  fur>'  attending  elections 
is  exceedingly  allayed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  issue 
does  not  depend  on  one  or  another  city  or  district,  and 
that  failure  in  one  place  is  not  the  loss  of  the  cause.  It 
may  be  added  that,  in  a  large  country,  party  spirit  is 
necessarily  modified  and  softened  by  the  diversity  of 
interests,  views,  and  characters  which  must  prevail  among 
a  widely  scattered  people.  It  is  also  no  small  advantage 
that  the  leaders  of  parties  will  generally  be  separated  from 
one  another  by  considerable  distances,  will  move  in  remote 
spheres,  instead  of  facing  each  other,  and  engaging  per- 
[)etually  in  ])ersonal  debate  and  conflict.  Suppose  these 
circumstances  reversed  ;  suppose  the  country  broken  into 
republics  so  small  as  lo  admit  a  perfect  unity  and  sym- 
pathy among  the  members  of  the  same  party,  as  to  keep 
the  leaders  of  opposite  parties  perpetually  in  one  another  s 
sight  and  hearing,  as  to  make  the  fate  of  elections  dc- 
l>endent  on  definite  eflbrts  and  votes  in  particular  places ; 
and  who  can  calculate  the  increase  of  personal  animosity, 
of  private  rancour,  of  public  rage?  Nor  would  the  spirii 
of  [xirly  convulse  only  the  seijarate  communities.  It 
would  establish  between  them  the  most  injurious  relations 
No  ijassion  seems  to  overj^ower  patriotism  and  mor.il 
sentiment  more  effectually  than  this  spirit.  Those  whom 
it  binds  seem  to  throw  ofi"  all  other  bonds.  Inflamed 
|>arties  are  most  unscrupulous  as  to  means.  Under  grutU 
excitement,  they  of  course  look  round  them  on  other 
communities  to  find  means  of  ensuring  triumph  over 
their  opponents.  Of  consequence,  the  political  relations 
which  would  subsist  between  the  dilTcrcnt  republics  thit 
would  spring  up  from  our  disunion,  would  be  determincit 
chiefly  by  party  spirit ;  by  a  passion  which  is  most  reck- 
less of  consequences,  most  prolific  of  discord,  most 
prodigal  of  blood.  Each  republic  would  be  broken  intd 
two  factions,  one  in  possession,  and  the  other  in  pursuit 
of  power,  and  bulh  prepared  to  link  themselves  with  tlij 
factions  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  sacrifice  the  peai-e 
and  essential  interests  of  the  State  to  the  gratification  of 
ambition  and  revenge.  Through  such  causes,  0|)erating  in 
the  (Grecian  republics,  civil  war  added  its  horrors  lo 
foreign  contests.  We  see  nothing  to  avert  from  ourselves 
if  ever  divided,  the  same  uns[>eakable  calamity. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  evils  which  would  spring  fro:u 
disunion,  we  have  spoken  strongly,  but,  we  trust,  calmly. 
There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration.     It  seems  to  us  that 
ihe  imagination  cannot  easily  exceed  the  truth.     Wc  dn 
dread  separation  as  the  greatest  of  political  evils,  with  the 
single  exception  of  slavery.      Undoubtedly  a   particular 
State  may,  and  ought  to,  break  the  bond,  if  that  bond  i^ 
to  be  turned  into  a  yoke  of  oppression.     But  much,  verv 
much,  should  be  endured  before  we  expose  ourselves  ti» 
the  calamities  of  sej>aration.     We  jiarticularly  recommend 
Ihe  views  which  we  have  taken  to  those  among  us  whoje 
interest  in  the  Union  is  weakened  by  a  vague  idea  that  .1 
large  community  cannot  be  as  well  governed  as  a  smalL 
The  reverse  of  this  maxim,  as  we  have  seen,  is  true  of  a 
federal  republic^     Under  despotisms,  indeed,  a  vast  terri 
tory  may  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  peo\)le ;  because 
the  sovereign  at  the  centre,  however  weU  disposed,  cannot 
spread  himself  to  the  extremities,  and  distant  provinces 
are,  almost    of  necessity,   given  up  to  the  sv^Vvation'^  of 
irresponsible  governors.     But,  undci  O^e  w\5»c  d'vsiribul'von 
of   |)ower  in    this  country,    we  evi3oy  tW  '^^:g^,,^^^S5^ 
minute  firoteciion  of  a  local  Govcm\t\eut,  c-^     ^csw^^s^sijic*^ 
the  immense     advaniag,c   of    a  w'vi^<^^V^*^=*^^>^  vy^'tn     ^' 
Greater  means  ol  v^^V^^'^'^^  ^  v^^-^^  *^^*^ 
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<:'.  .:.' riTx.T.'.'-.  rr.uji  Ciitract  t^^  put-iic  nunc 
.*.  .:.y^  i:;.V3'„',r.  irc  arigry  con^-oversy.  Le: 
'..::.  v.  '>..-.'.  ir.'.^r.i'  ihe  people  as  few  bcancs 
;  V.  :/.■...%.*::  ar.c  for  this  end  let  the  spirit  oi 
.-.  tr.'.ory  t-c  cUmiiaed,  and  the  spirit  ol' 
'  i  .',;',r..  ar.c  pr-fitnt  simplicin*  pre^de  over 
,'  ;M'.-;.?:orj-  in  \}.f:h<z  romarka  we  have  not  forgotten  thai 
li.'.f-  urn  ':/i;.a-ri',its  in  whkh  Government  is  compelled 
I'/  ':*t':rfiiMi';  its  <.oursc  without  delay,  amidst  greit 
l.;i/;ir'i .,  .'iri'l  in  a  sioirny,  distracted  state  of  the  public 
rniM'l.  Hut  these  arc  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  couiseur 
liiini^iii  ;Jlairs,  and  to  these  the  principle  which  we  havt 
,'idvaii'  efl  is  not  to  be  applied. 

W'r  lirre  proi  ccd  to  another  i)rinciple,  still  moreim|ior- 
l.'iiit  Io  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  Generil 
(loviTiniuiit  should  correspond  to  its  name;  that  ii 
•ilicMihl  In-  j;rntTal  or  universal,  in  its  spirit  and  oi)erationi 
It  i.lioulil  he  characterised  by  nothing  so  strikingly  as  L; 
iinp;iiii;ility,  by  the  absence  of  sectional  feeling,  byasol:- 
I  itiuh*  1(1  distribute  eipially  the  public  burdens,'and  r* 
rxiriul  c(|u;il  benefits  to  all  members  of  the  confederancr- 
On  this  principle  the  Union  chiefly  depends.  In  a  h-^ 
rotumiinitv  ihc  strongest  of  all  feelings  is  a  jealous'. 
n;'.ht*',  itiul  St;itos  cannot  be  long  held  together,  ifiE^- 
be  ilnmiihi  lh.it  iho  ]H)\vcr,  given  for  the  general  treiL- 
iht.>ii:;h  intiiguc  ami  scliish  combinations,  jienenc: ' 
1  iiilil  tip  a  poition  K'li  the  conloderacv  at  the  ex'^er^t 
ilic  ic^i.  No  stronger  argunu'tn  can  be  urced  aji^' 
ptiblu  mc.iMiio  than  that  il  has  the  apixMrance  ci  ;  - 
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the  most  frequently  postponed.  We  refer  to  the  claims 
of  individuals  on  the  Government ;  and  wc  call  these  the 
most  pressing  concerns,  because  the  man  who  has  been 
wronged  by  an  unanticipated  operation  of  the  laws  or  of 
any  public  measures,  has  a  right  to  immediate  redress, 
and  because  delay  of  justice  may  be  his  ruin.  Already 
we  hear  angry  complaint  and  derision  of  the  inefficiency 
of  CongresSj  and  the  evil  will  increase  untii  that  body 
shall  select  from  a  bewildering  crowd  of  applications  its 
appropriate  objects,  and  shall  confme  itself  to  a  legislation 
demanded  by  the  general  voice,  and  by  the  obvious  wants 
of  the  community. 

The  principles  of  legislation  now  laid  down  seem  to  us 
to  have  an  important  bearing  on  two  great  questions 
which  have  already  agitated  the  country,  and  which,  we 
fcnr,  bode  no  good  to  the  Union.  We  refer  to  the 
restrictive  system  and  to  internal  improvement  The 
first,  which  proposes  to  protect  certain  branches  of 
domestic  industry,  seems  to  us  singularly  wanting  in  that 
simplicity  and  impartiality  which,  as  we  have  said,  should 
characterise  our  legislation.  It  cannot  be  understood  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  will  certainly  divide  them. 
In  the  first  place,  the  restrictive  system  involves  a  Consti- 
tutiona!  difficulty.  We  of  this  region,  indeed,  generally 
concede  to  Congress  the  right  of  limiting  trade  in  general, 
or  of  annihilating  particular  branches  of  it,  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry;  but  the  argument 
for  a  narrower  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  certainly 
specious,  and  certainly  strong  enough  to  give  to  those  on 
whom  a  tariff  may  press  heavily,  the  consciousness  of 
being  wronged.  In  the  next  place,  the  general  question 
of  the  expediency  of  restriction  must  be  allowed  by  its 
advocates  to  be  a  difficult  one.  The  growing  light  of  the 
age  certainly  seems  to  oppose  it,  and  the  statements  and 
reasonings  by  which  it  is  defended,  even  if  founded  in 
truth,  are  yet  so  intricate  and  so  open  to  objection,  that 
vast  numbers  even  of  the  enlightened  cannot  be  satisfied 
of  their  validity.  But,  supposing  restriction  to  be  admitted, 
the  question  as  to  its  extent,  as  to  the  kinds  of  industry 
which  shall  be  protected,  as  to  the  branches  ol  trade 
which  shall  be  sacrificed,  this  question  is  the  most  per- 
plexing which  can  be  ofifered  to  popular  discussion,  and 
cannot  fail  Lo  awaken  cupidity,  jealousy,  and  hatred. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  protection  must  be 
'tinequally  extended,  nor  can  any  wisdom  balance  the 
losses  to  which  different  States  will  be  exposed.  A  restric- 
tive tarifl'  is  necessarily  a  source  of  discord.  To  some 
[jorlions  of  the  countr>'  it  must  be  an  evil,  nor  will  they 
iuffcr  patiently.  Disadvantages  imposed  by  nature,  com- 
mnities  will  bear,  but  not  those  which  are  brought  on 
lem  by  legislation.  We  have  indeed  various  objections 
tlie  whole  system  of  [irotection.  We  believe  it  to  be 
:eptive  throughout.  We  also  oppose  it  on  the  ground 
lal  our  country,  in  adojUing  it,  abandons  its  true  and 
inourable  position.  'I'o  this  couniry,  above  all  others, 
ilongs  as  its  [irimary  duty  and  interest  the  support  of 
Tal  principles.  It  has  nothing  in  its  institutions  con- 
Snial  with  the  maxims  of  barbarous  ages,  with  the 
TOW  monopolising,  restrictive  legislation  of  antiquated 
tI>otism.s.  Freedom  in  all  its  forms  is  our  life,  strength, 
il>erity ;  and  every  system  at  war  with  it,  however 
:iously  maintained,  is  a  contradiction  to  our  character, 
id,  wanting  harmony  with  our  spirit,  must  take  some- 
ing,  however  silently,  from  the  energy  of  the  institutions 
lich  hold  us  together.  .A.s  citizens  of  the  world,  we 
Picve  that  this  country  should  help  to  prolong  prejudices 


which  even  monarchy  is  outgrowing  ;  should,  in  imitation 
of  meddling  despotisms,  undertake  to  direct  the  industry 
and  capital  of  the  citizen,  and  especially  should  lose  sight 
of  tliat  sublime  object  of  philanthropy,  the  promotion  of 
free,  unrestricted  commerce  through  the  world.  As 
patriots,  we  grieve  that  a  precedent  has  been  afforded 
for  a  kind  of  legislation  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  almost 
certainly  loosen,  and  may  rupture,  the  Unioa  The 
principal  excellence  of  the  late  tariff  is,  that  it  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  please  no  one,  that  even  its  friends  pro- 
nounce It  an  abomination  ;  for,  by  offending  and  injuring 
all,  it  excites  less  animosity  in  the  principal  sunerer.s. 
Tariffs  never  will  be  impartial.  They  will  always,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  be  the  results  of  selfish  combina- 
nntions  of  private  and  f>ublic  men,  through  whicli  a 
majority  will  be  secured  to  particular  interests  ;  and  such 
is  the  blindness  of  avarice,  that  to  gmsp  a  short-lived, 
partial  good,  the  infinite  blessings  of  union  will  be 
hazarded,  and  may  be  thrown  away. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  we  would  say 
that  we  have  no  partiality  to  tariffs  of  any  kind,  not  even 
to  those  which  are  laid  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenue.  We  suppose  that  they  are  necessary  at 
present,  especially  where  they  have  become  the  habit  of 
the  people,  and  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  facility  they 
afford  for  collecting  the  revenue.  But  we  should  rejoice 
if  by  some  great  improvement  in  finance  every  custom- 
house could  be  shut  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  The 
interests  of  human  nature  re<iuire  that  every  fetter  should 
be  broken  from  the  intercourse  of  nations,  that  the  most  dis- 
tant countries  should  exchange  all  their  products,  whether 
of  manual  or  intellectual  labour,  as  freely  as  the  members 
of  the  same  community.  An  unrestricted  commerce  we 
regard  as  the  most  important  means  of  diffusing  through 
the  world  knowledge,  arts,  comforts,  civilisation,  religion, 
and  liberty  ;  and  to  this  great  cause  we  would  have  our 
country  devoted.  We  will  add,  that  we  attach  no  im- 
portance to  what  is  deemed  the  chief  benefit  of  tariffs, 
that  they  save  the  necessity  of  direct  taxation,  and  draw 
from  a  people  a  large  revenue  without  their  knowledge. 
In  the  first  place,  we  say  that  a  free  people  ought  to  know 
what  they  pay  for  freedom,  and  to  pay  it  joyfully,  and 
that  ihey  should  as  truly  scorn  to  be  cheated  into  the 
support  of  their  Government  as  into  the  support  of  their 
children.  In  the  next  place,  a  large  revenue  is  no  bless- 
ing. An  overflowing  treasury  will  always  be  corrupting  to 
the  governors  and  the  governed.  A  revenue,  rigorously 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  a  people,  is  as  much  as  can 
be  trusted  safely  to  men  in  [)Ower.  The  only  valid 
argimient  against  .substituting  direct  for  indirect  taxation, 
is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  pro[>crty 
of  the  citizen.  Happy  would  it  be  for  us  could  tariffs  be 
done  away,  for  with  them  would  be  abolished  fruitful 
causes  of  national  jealousies,  of  war,  of  perjury,  of  smug- 
ghng,  of  innumerable  frauds  and  crimes,  and  of  harassin^j 
restraint  on  that  commerce  which  should  be  free  as  the 
winds. 

We  consider  many  of  the  remarks  made  in  reference 
to  tarifTs  as  applicable  to  internal  improvements.  These 
also  involve  a  Constitutional  question  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  ihey  should  be 
prosecuted  with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  We  will  not 
say  that   an  extensive  system  of  internal  \TO.N^<c^itxM=?=*& 
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jtrovcmcntp,  and  we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  the 
endless  and  evcr-nudtiplying  intrigues,  the  Jielfish  combi- 
naiions,  the  jealousies,  and  discontents  which  will  follow 
hy  a  necessity  as  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature.  An  irre- 
.sistible  temptation  will  be  oflered  to  unprincipled  bargains 
between  states  and  legislators,  and  the  treasur)-,  sending 
out  jjartial  streams,  will  become  a  fountain  of  bitterness 
and  discord.  lC)!/i'-j;s'^*''''^-J 

Let  it  not  be  said  tlial  most  of  llie  proposed  improve- 
ments are  designed  lo  promote  intercourse,  and  that  thus 
they  favour  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  great  end  of 
(iovernmenlj  by  binding  us  together.  We  answer,  that 
the  General  Government  already  promotes  intercourse 
incomparalily  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  and 
we  are  unwilling  to  put  to  hazard  this  actual  benefi- 
rent  influence  by  striving  to  extend  it.  Government 
already  does  more  for  this  object  than  all  the  canals,  rail- 
roads, and  other  internal  improvements  which  human 
iii^'cnuity  can  devise,  and  this  it  does  by  that  negative 
influence  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  its  chief  function. 
This  it  does  by  making  us  one  people^  by  preserving  us 
from  being  broken  into  difierent  communities,  by  jvrevcnt- 
ing  those  obstructions  to  a  free  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties which,  in  case  of  disunion,  would  at  once  rise  up 
between  us ;  by  preserving  us  from  national  rivalries, 
from  the  war  of  lariflTs,  and  from  open  and  ruinous  hos- 
tility. We  grant  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  national 
advantage  may  be  lost,  or  useful  objects  delayed,  for  want 
of  positive  interference  of  Government  in  the  work  of 
internal  imi)rovcmenL  But  the  wisdom  of  nations,  like 
that  of  individuals,  consists  very  much  in  a  willingness  to 
forego  near  and  inferior  benefits  for  permanent  security, 
A\'e  have,  however,  little  apprehension  of  much  injur)* 
resulting  from  the  forbearance  of  Government  in  this 
]  articular.  Let  Congress  hold  us  together,  and  keep  us 
m  ]>cacc,  and  the  sjiirit  of  the  people  will  not  slumber.  It 
will  pour  itself  forth  through  our  Slate  Governments, 
through  corporations,  and  through  individual  enterprise  ; 
and  who  that  observes  what  it  has  already  done  can  set 
limits  to  its  efllciency  ?  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution^  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  extend 
intercourse  through  the  States  as  the  invention  of  steam- 
boats. No  legislation,  and  no  possible  direction  of  the 
revenue  to  public  iniprovements,  could  have  cffecled  so 
much  as  the  steam  engine;  and  this  was  contrived,  per- 
fected, and  applied  to  navigation  by  the  genius  and  wealth 
of  individuals.  Next  to  this  agent,  the  most  iniporlanl 
service  to  internal  communiration  has  been  rendered  by 
the  New  York  Canal,  and  this  was  the  work  of  a  Slate. 
A\  ith  such  examples^  we  n^^A  nut  fear  thai  our  progress 
will  be  arrested  by  the  confinement  of  the  General 
GovernmenL  to  general  objects.  We  arc  not  sure  that, 
were  every  objection  which  we  have  stated  removed,  we 
^hould  be  anxious  lo  interest  our  national  legislature  in 
public  improvements.  As  a  people,  we  want  no  new 
excitement.  Our  danger  is  from  over-action,  from  im- 
patient and  sehish  enterprise,  from  feverish  energy,  from 
loo  rapid  growth,  rather  than  from  stagnation  and 
lethargy.  A  calm,  sober,  steady  Government  is  what  we 
chiefly  need.  May  it  be  kept  from  the  hands  of  theorists 
and  speculators ! 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  question  how  Govern- 
ment may  best  strengthen  and  perjjeluale  our  Union. 
Ihcre  is  one  of  its  establishments  which,  in  this  point  of 
view,  we  highly  value,  and  which  we  tear  is  not  suHi- 
cienily  prized  for  the  highest  benefit  whicli   it  confers. 


We  refer  to  the   Post-office.     TTie  faciUiies   which  this 
institution  affords  to  the  Government  for  communicatjon 
with  all  jjarts  of  ihe  country,  are   probably   regarded  hy 
many  as  the  most  important   national   ser\*ice  which  it 
renders.      But  it  does   incomparably   more   for  us  as  j 
community.     It  does  much  towards  making  us  on 
admitting  free  communication  between   distant 
the  country,  which  no  other  channel  of  intercourse  c 
bring  together.     It  binds  the  whole  country  in  a  chain  ci 
sympathies,  and  makes  it,  in  truth,  one  great  neighbour- 
hood.    It  promotes  a  kind  of  society  between  the  ks- 
shore   and  the    mountains.      It    perpetuates   friendshifn 
j  between  those  who  are  never  to  meet  again.     It  binds  the 
faniily  in  the  new  settlement  and   the    haif-tleared  forts 
to  the  cultivated  sixtl  from  which  it  emigrated.     It  facilr 
tales  beyond  calculation  commercial  connections,  and  tht 
interchange  of  products.      On  this   account,   we  alu^^'* 
grieve   to  see  a  statement  of   the    revenue   accniing  t ) 
Government  from  ihe  Post  office.      It  ought  not  to  yield 
a  cent  to  the  treasury.     It  should   simply  support  itsdC 
Such  importance  do  we   attach  to   the   freest  communi 
cation  between  all  ]>ansof  the  counir)*,  so  much  do  «c 
desire  that  the  ixwr,  as  well  as  rich,  may  enjoy  the  roesm 
of  inlercourse,  that  we  would  sooner  have  the  Post-o(hu 
a  tax  on  the  revenue  than  one  of  its  .«50urces. 

We  pass  lo  another  method  by  which  ihe  G<n%miDci7 
is  to  strengthen  the  Union.  We  know  not  a  more  ;n 
(KDrtant  one.  It  is,  to  give  dignity  and  independence  v 
the  National  Judiciary.  Let  Congress  feel,  let  the  pcoi« 
feel,  that  to  this  department  the  security  of  the  Union  ^ 
especially  committed,  that  it  is  the  great  prcservaii.: 
ix)wer  among  our  institutions,  and  that  its  sanctity  canna 
be  too  jealously  protected.  Its  office  is,  lo  settle  pca^t 
fully  the  questions  between  the  diflerent  Suues  andlhr 
citizens,  which,  without  it,  would  be  settled  by  annv 
What  beneficence  and  dignity  belong  to  ibis  funclka 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  afl^ords  to  citizens,  who  feel  ihcmseKe 
aggrieved  by  what  they  deem  an  unconstitutional  law,i^ 
means  of  peaceful  resistance.  It  gives  them  an  i-pi^i 
tunity  of  being  heard  before  a  triburial  on  whith  tt* 
most  solemn  obligations  to  justice  are  laid,  and  whidi* 
eminently  fitted  to  be  an  umpire  between  the  citiuntft 
the  legislature.  We  know  not  how  Govemmeni  ranitr 
tribute  more  effectually  to  its  own  stability  than  l* 
reverencing  and  guarding  the  rights  of  the  NatioK* 
Judiciar)'.  A  Congress  which  should  trench  on  » 
independence,  ought  to  be  counted  guilty  of  a  spffjo 
of  sacrilege. 

From  considering  the   imporlance  of  the 
our  Union,  we  are  naturally  led  to  another  cIl 
the  Govemmeni,  and  one  which  is  particularly  wonli'" 
attention,    because  at  (he  present  moment    it  sctroi^ » 
menace  our  confederation  more  seriously  tliun  any  c^-c 
cause.     We  refer  to  the  Kxecuiive  DeparimenL    W,  r. 
to  the  struggles  whicli  the  election  to   the   Presidcr 
again  and  again  provoked.      I'hese    are    too  soioi...  • 
fearful  to  be  overlooked.     A  remedy  must   be  fouwl 
the  country  will  be  thrown   into    f>erpctual 
and  split  into  factions  devoted  each  to  a  chief.     We 
waste  ourselves  in  struggles  for   a   few   leadere*  wba 
their  prominence,  will  become  dearer    to  a  peot>k  t^ 
their  institutions,  and   in  fighting  for  our  favourite* » 
may  become  their  slaves. 

This  evil  we  regard  as  a  growing  one ;  and  »« l» 
but  one  remedy  for  it  The  people  must' acquire  a  f 
self-respect.     This  they  want.     Ii  has  been  rcnwttf*^' 
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false  notions  about  Government,  which  have  come  down 
from  ages  of  monarchy.  The  spirit  of  freedom,  of  which 
wc  so  much  boast,  has  not  yet  given  a  due  e^vation  of 
sentiment  to  the  community;  and  therefore  the  commu- 
nity basely  binds  itself  to  leaders  as  if  they  were  its 
superiors.  A  people  should  understand  its  own  greatness 
and  dignity  too  well  to  attach  much  importance  to  any 
individual  It  should  regard  no  individual  as  necessarj' 
to  it,  nor  should  it  sufler  any  one  to  urge  Iiis  claims  on 
its  gratitude.  It  should  feel  that  it  has  a  right  to  the 
services  of  its  members^  and  ihat  there  is  no  member 
with  whose  services  it  cannot  dispense.  It  should  have 
no  idols,  no  favourites.  It  should  annihilate  with  its 
frown  those  who  would  monopolise  its  power,  or  bring  it 
into  subserviency  to  their  own  glory.  No  man's  name 
should  be  much  on  its  lips.  It  should  bind  up  in  no 
man  its  prosperity  and  honour. 

A  free  community,  indeed,  has  need  of  a  presiding 
ofticer,  but  it  depends  on  no  individual  as  alone  fitted 
for  the  office  ;  and,  still  more,  it  needs  a  President,  not 
tj  be  its  master,  but  to  express  and  execute  its  own 
will.  This  last  thought  is  fundamental,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  only  law  of  a  free  people  is  the  will  of 
the  majority,  or  public  sentiment ;  and  to  collect,  embody, 
utter,  and  execute  this,  is  the  great  end  of  its  civil  institu- 
tions. Self-government  is  its  great  attribute,  its  supreme 
distinction,  and  this  gives  to  office  in  a  free  State  an 
entirely  different  character  from  what  it  |)osscsses  in 
despotic  countries.  The  difference,  however,  is  over- 
looked among  us,  and  the  same  importance  is  attached  to 
office  as  if  it  conferred  absolute  power. 

We  repeat  it,  the  supreme  law  in  a  free  State  is  its  own 
will,  and,  consequently,  among  such  a  peo[>le,  the  highest 
|K>wer  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  him  who  is  clothed 
with  office,  but  to  him  who  does  most,  in  whntever  sphere, 
to  guide  and  determine  the  ]jublic  mind.  Office  is  a 
secondary  influence,  and,  indeed,  its  most  enviable  dis- 
tinction consists  in  the  opportunities  which  it  affords  for 
swaying  the  ojnnions  and  purposes  of  the  community. 
*lhe  nominal  legislator  is  not  always  the  real  one.  Me  is 
often  the  organ  of  superior  minds,  and,  if  the  people  be 
truly  free,  his  chief  function  is  to  give  form  and  efficiency 
to  the  general  will.  Even  in  monarchies,  where  a  free 
press  is  enjoyed,  the  [wwer  passes  more  and  more  from 
the  public  functionar>'  to  the  master-spirits  who  frame  the 
nation's  mind.  Thus  the  pen  of  Hurke  rivalled  the  sceptre 
of  his  sovereign,  l^he  jirogress  of  freedom  and  of  society 
is  marked  by  this  fact,  that  official  gives  place  to  |>ersonal, 
intellectual,  and  moral  dignity.  It  is  a  bad  omen  where 
office  is  thought  the  supreme  good,  and  where  a  people 
sees  in  the  public  fumiionary,  not  an  organ  of  its  own 
will,  but  a  superior  being,  on  whom  its  peace  and  happi- 
ness dei>end 

VVenjean  not  to  deny  the  necessity  of  office.     We  know 

that  tlie   President  fills  an   important  place.     We  know 

»at  the  community  has  an  interest  in  his  integrity  and 

risdom,  and  that  it  is  disgraced  and  injured  by  placing  an 

iinrcmipetcnt  or  unprincipled  man  in  the  most  conspicuous 

station.     To  the  President  are  confided  important  func- 

I'tion.s,  but  not  such  functions  as  can  be  discharged  only 

■by  one  or  two  individuals  in  the  country,  not  such  as 

ought  to  make  him  an  object  of  idolatry  or  dread,  not 

^such  as  should  draw  to  him  any  extraordinary  homage,  not 

wch  as  to  justify  intense  desire  in  the  candidate,  or  intense 

ccitement  in  the  people.     Under  institutions  really  free, 

lo    office   can   exist    which    deserves   the    struggles   of 


ambition.  Did  our  constitution  create  such  an  office,  it 
would  prove  its  authors  lo  have  been  blind  or  false  to 
their  country's  dignity  and  rights,  but  that  noble  charter 
is  open  to  no  such  reproach.  The  Presidency,  the 
highest  function  in  the  Slate,  is  exceedingly  bounded  by 
the  Constitution,  and  still  more  by  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
munit)'.  A  President  has  been,  and  may  often  be,  one  of 
the  least  efficient  men  in  the  (lovernment.  We  need  not 
go  far  for  proof.  In  both  houses  of  Congress  there  wcri.* 
men  whose  inlluence  over  the  country  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  last  President  He  indeed  contributed  to  kcef* 
the  wheel  of  Government  in  motion.  But  we  ask,  What 
new  impulse  did  he  give  it?  AVhat  single  important 
measure  did  he  originate?  Was  there  a  man  in  office 
more  fettered  and  thwarted  ?  We  talk  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams.  We  ask,  What 
impression  of  themselves  have  they  left  on  legislation  and 
on  public  affairs?  They  gave  no  spring  to  the  publit.' 
mind,  A  [popular  senator  or  representative  did  more  to 
sway  the  community.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  \N  e* 
rejoice  that  official  influence  is  so  restricted  that  the 
people  are  not  mere  echoes  of  a  single  voice,  that  no  man 
can  master  his  fellow-citizens,  that  there  is  a  general,  all- 
pervading  intelligence,  which  modifies,  controls,  andol'ieii 
neutralises  the  opinion  and  will  of  the  highest  publii: 
functionary. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Presidency  as  it  has  actually 
existed,  and  ;xs  it  must  in  a  great  measure  exist  whilst  wc 
are  free ;  and  yet,  through  a  delusion  which  has  come 
down  from  past  ages,  this  office,  so  limited  in  power,  so 
obstructed  by  the  legislative  branches,  and  by  publir 
opinion,  which  is  conferred  on  the  individual  at  the 
longest  but  for  eight  years,  and  from  which  he  retires  to 
a  seclusion  where  scarcely  an  eye  follows,  or  a  voice  of 
api>robation  cheers  him,  this  office,  to  our  disgrace,  is 
coveted  by  an  insane  ambition,  as  if  it  were  an  hereditary 
throne  ;  and  the  people  are  as  much  excited  and  disiurbeit, 
when  called  to  fill  it,  as  if  they  were  choosing  a. master 
for  life,  at  whose  feet  the  country  was  to  be  laid,  an 
unprotected  victim.  To  our  shame  be  it  said,  for  the  last 
eight  years  every  interest  of  the  nation  has  been  postponed 
to  the  comparatively  inferior  concern  of  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent 'I'he  national  legislature,  forgetting  its  appointment 
to  watch  over  the  general  weal,  has  wasted,  and  worse  thar* 
wasted,  its  annual  sessions  in  intrigues  for  the  advance- 
ment of  rival  candidates.  The  most  im|)ortant  measures 
have  been  discussed  and  derided,  not  with  reference  to 
the  country,  but  chietly  according  to  their  bearings  on 
what  has  been  called  the  Presidential  election.  So  sadly 
have  we  wanted  the  self-res|>ect  which  belongs  to  free 
men!  In  these  disgraceful  transactions,  in  this  shameful 
excitement  spread  through  the  community,  we  see  that  as 
a  people  we  have  not  drunk  as  deeply  as  we  imagine  into 
the  lofty  spirit  of  liberty.  In  projiortion  as  a  people- 
become  free,  in  proi)ortion  as  public  sentiment  reigns, 
office  ceases  to  be  a  distinction,  jwlitical  ambition  expires, 
the  prizes  of  political  ambition  are  withdrawn,  the  sclf 
resi>ect  of  the  |>eoplc  preserves  it  from  bowing  to  favourites 
or  idols.  Whilst  it  is  the  characteristic  of  despotism  thai 
the  ruler  is  everything  and  the  [Kiople  comparatively 
nothing,  the  reverse  is  the  grand  distinction  of  a  free 
State.  This  distinction  we  have  yet  lo  learn ;  and  ii 
cannot  be  learned  loo  thoroughly.  ^^"^^^.^^.^C^^ 
sened  by  a  just seK-Tesi)ect  from  dividirvfe ^-"^^ -^"^^^ .^^ 


ihe  elevation  of  leaders,  we  shall  hold.  *^^^x.vs-^ 
rights  by    a  v^v^  -awicsX-awv   \.txvvs\^      ^ 
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<:h(M>Hc  a  President  by  lot  from  a  Imndrcd  names,  to  which 
c  \i\\  State  stiall  contribute  its  fair  projiortion,  than  repeat 
the  clrgrading  struggle  through  which  wc  have  recently 
passed. 

We  close  this  topic  by  entreating  our  citizens  to 
remember  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  hereditary 
nioiianhy.  It  may  t)e  expressed  in  few  words.  "The 
highest  ()rti<-e  in  a  nation," says  the  monarchist,  "ought to 
be  herc<litary,  because  it  is  an  object  too  dazzling  and 
exciting  to  l)e  held  up  for  com{K:tition.  Such  a  prize, 
offered  to  the  aspiring,  must  inHame  to  madness  the  lust 
of  p{jwer,  and  engender  iH-Tpetual  strife.  A  people  having 
mich  a  gifl  to  t}estow  will  l)e  exposed  to  i)er])etual  arts  and 
machinati(ms.  Its  passions  will  never  be  allowed  to  sleep. 
I'*acli()ns,  headed  by  popular  chiefs  and  exasperated  by 
C(»nllict,  will  al  length  resort  to  force,  and  in  the  storms 
which  will  ft>llow  the  (Constitution  will  be  prostrated,  and 
the  suprenie  ])owcr  be  the  i»rey  of  a  successful  usuq)er. 
'I'he  peace  anil  stability  of  a  nation  demand  that  the 
aiiprenn*  |H)wer  should  be  placed  above  rivalry',  and  beyond 
the  hopes  of  ambition,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
making  it  hereditary."  Such  is  the  grand  argument  in 
favour  of  monari'hy.  As  a  peoj)le,  we  have  done  too 
much  to  cimiirm  it.  It  is  lime  that  we  proved  ourselves 
more  U>yal  to  freedom.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember 
that  a  republic,  broken  into  parlies  which  have  the  chief 
magistracv  for  their  aim,  and  thrown  into  perpetual 
agitation  l>y  the  rivalry  of  iK)pular  leaders,  is  lending  a 
mournful  lestinu)ny  to  the  reasonings  of  monarchists, 
and  accelerating  the  fulfilment  of  their  sinister  fore- 
luulings. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  means  of  perj^etuating 
the  I'nion,  anil  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exix)sed. 
Hut  we  want  lime  to  prosecute  the  sul)ject.  The  injuries 
with  which  the  confederation  is  menaced  by  ixirty  spirit 
;uul  a  Noctional  spirit,  are  liH)  obvious  to  need  exposition. 
The  impoMance  of  a  national  literature  to  our  Union 
and  hont>ur  deserves  jvirticular  consideration.  But  the 
topic  is  loo  ^icat  lor  our  ptCM-nl  limits,  and  wc  reserve  it 
ti»r  tuiuie  tliscusMon. 

We  intended  to  close  this  article  with  some  remarks  on 
the  conduct  \A  the  dilTerent  jurties  in  this  country  in 
relation  to  the  Vnion,  K»r  the  purpose  of  showing  that  all 
luxe  iHcasion.illy  Ivcn  waniinj;  in  tuielity  to  it.  Hut  the 
MibiiHt  wouUl  necess,»rily  e\i»;uul  itself  beyond  the 
space  .ilUnxed  us.  Still,  we  cannon  wholly  ab.mdon  it. 
lh\e  bi.uuh  v^f  \\  is  |\uticularly  recommended  tv»  us 
b\  d\e  l\Miv>pvHuicnce  .U  the  head  \>i  this  review. 
The  mcnt'i  or  the  v'.enuMits  of  ihe  Kciler.d  |\irty  in  resiK*ct 
tv»  oi:i  liuon  seem  to  be  in  a  measure  i"v>ieed  on  our  oon- 
>jvict.a:oti ;  auvl  we  au^  the  nu^io  \\iliiuc  lo  i;ivc  a  few 
tv^pic,  because  we  think  ihat   we  undcr- 


Hvav.se  we  tiust  that  we  can  treat  it  dis- 

;v  we 


tV.cui;!'.;s  lo  ih- 
s;a;u*   '.;.   and   V 

\\\^-^w\\x,<:\\ .  K\\\  attacV.iv.v':'.:  to  this  ^wrtv  we  Jv.ve  lu^ 
».*.\ >i;v  ',v*  Ci^jvea'  ,  but  o*.;:  ■.«.:cas  oi  the  a'-Cjiiance  ih:e  to 
a  vo;:\  aiv  e\cevc.ir.j:'\  hS'ra'.  We  claim  ;ho  pn\i'.Ci;e  o! 
\%"iN;'.i;;':j:  Ovvso  wi;i'.  w:;om  we  i;.e;-.e:a".v  ai^rvx*  :  and  we 
;:'.x:;i;v.a:r.!\  c!:>c'a;v.^  tbe  oiv'.cavo:*,  v^t  iv;>;:iM:^i;  i:i  :he 
•.:\;vN  wVa;c\* :  thex  '.v.ax  '/Lcasc  :.^  oa  i.>:;he  lVv:ora'::s:s^ 
i**v'vlv"\\  we  •*^.;.'.  s'/vVtv  ;rv\'\.  Wo  I'.axe  v.o  «.;es:rc  to 
h\-.x  w**.a:  we  xUx'v.  u^  iv  ;><.:;  e::x':-s.  Ihcv  K'.o:';:  r.oxv 
lo  V  x;o!\,  ar.»'.  i*'e  vv:'\  ttvesv.or,  is,  V.v^xv  ^'-.^ir  historv  :r.av 
c'T  cc'.'."/.T\  ar.v',  ;o  ;.'c  oai^v,'  v*i 


communication  with  political  leaders,  and  that  we  are  fer 
from  being  certain  of  the  reception  which  our  views  will 
meet  from  our  best  friends. 

A  purer  party  than  that  of  the  Federalists,  we  believe, 
never  existed  under  any  Government  Like  all  other 
combinations,  it  indeed  contained  weak  and  bad  men.  In 
its  prosperity,  it  drew  to  itself  seekers  for  office.  Still, 
when  we  consider  that  it  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Washington  to  his  last  hour;  that  its  leaders  were  his 
chosen  friends;  that  it  supported  and  strengthened  his 
whole  administration;  that  it  participated  with  him  in 
the  proclamation  and  system  of  neutrality,  through 
which  that  great  man  served  his  country  as  effectually  as 
during  the  revolutionary  war ;  when  we  consider  that  it  con- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  organisation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  civil,  judicial,  financial,  military,  and  naval 
departments ;  that  it  carried  the  country  safely  and 
honourably  through  the  most  tempestuous  days  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  that  it  withstood  the  frenzied  ten- 
dencies of  multitudes  to  alliance  with  that  power ;  and 
that  it  averted  war  with  Great  Britain  during  a  pmod 
when  such  a  war  would  have  bowed  us  into  ruinous  sub- 
serviency to  the  despot  of  France  ;  when  we  consider 
these  things,  we  feel  that  the  debt  of  this  country  to  the 
Federal  party  is  never  to  be  extinguished. 

Still,  we  think  that  this  party  in  some  respects  failed  cf 
its  duty  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  of  freedom.    But 
it  so  failed  not  through  treachery ;  for  truer  spirits  the 
world  could  not  boast     It  failed  through   despondence 
Here  was  the  rock  on  which  Federalism  split.  Too  many 
of  its  leading  men  wanted  a  just  confidence  in  our  free 
institutions  and  in  the  moral  ability   of  the  people  to 
uphold  them.     Appalled  by  the  excesses  of  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  by  the  extinction  of  liberty  in  that  RepuWr. 
and  by  the  fanaticism  with  which  the  cause  of  France 
was  still  espoused  among  ourselves,  they  began  to  despair 
of  their  own  countr)*.     The  sympathies  of  the  majority  fl 
our  people  with  the  desjwtism  of  France  were  indeed  : 
fearful  symptom.     There  seemed   a   fascination  in  :^-; 
terrible  power.     An  insane  admiration  for  the  sworn  \x 
of  freedom,   joined   with   as   deadly    a    hatred  lowxi 
Knj:land.   so    far    per\aded    the    country,    that  to  i:= 
Federalists  we  seemed  enlisted  as  a  people  on  the  side  ' 
despotism,  and  fated  to  sink  under  its  yoke.      That  L^c; 
had  cause  for  tear,  we  think.    That  they  were  crimir-:)  * 
the  desiH^ndcnee  to  which  they  yielded,  we  also  bei'tr: 
They  forgot  that  great  i>erils  call  on  us  for  renewed  efo"- 
and  for  increased  sacririees  in  a  good  cause.      Thai  ^- 
of  tliem  considered  the  doom  of  the  countrv  as  scir. 
we  have  re.ison  to  beUeve.     Some,  disappointed  andr 
tateii,  were  accustomed  to  sp-eak  in  bitter  scorn  of  ■*>- 
tutivMis   which,   l>carin^   the   name  of  free,   had  :r-^- 
lo  rescue  us  irc^m  b«se  subser\iencv  to  x~  - 
;i:  ces:  oL       The  FcoeralistSs  as  a  bodr.  wir.:.- 
rUicnee  :n  our  n,i;ior.ai  ir.sriti:tion&.   Thev  n-." 
h  whxh  hevts  .^ains:  ho;^,  and  which  trrr*- 
">;  :rc.     Here  was  their  sin,   and  it  brw:r- ' 
:or  through  :h:s*  mere  :han  anv  cause.  :he»  ••' 
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defects,  than  by  referring  to  that  distinguished  man  who 
was  so  long  prominent  in  its  ranks ;  we  mean  the  late 
Cieorge  Cabot.  If  any  man  in  this  region  deserved  to 
be  called  its  leader,  it  was  he,  and  a  stronger  proof  of  its 
political  purity  cannot  be  imagined  than  is  found  in  the 
ascendency  which  this  illustrious  individual  maintained 
over  it.  He  was  the  last  man  to  be  charged  with  a 
criminal  ambition.  His  mind  rose  far  above  office.  The 
world  had  no  station  which  would  have  tempted  him 
from  private  life.  But  in  private  life  he  exerted  the  sway 
whi<  h  is  the  worthiest  jirize  of  a  lofty  ambition.  He  was 
consulted  with  something  of  the  respect  which  was  ])aid 
to  an  ancient  oracle,  and  no  mind  among  us  contributed 
so  much  to  the  control  of  public  affairs.  It  is  interesting 
to  inquire  by  what  intellectual  attributes  he  gained  this 
influence ;  and,  as  his  character  now  belongs  to  histor)', 
perhaps  we  may  render  no  unacceptable  service  in  de- 
lineating its  leading  features. 

\Vc  think  that  he  was  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  the  power  of  ascending  to  general  princi])les^ 
and  by  the  reverence  and  constancy  with  which  he 
adhered  to  them.  The  great  truths  of  history  and  ex- 
pencncc»  the  immutable  laws  of  Imnian  nature,  according 
to  which  all  measures  should  be  framed,  shone  on  his 
intellectual  eye  with  an  unclouded  briglitness.  No  im- 
patience of  [>resent  evils,  no  eagerness  for  immediate 
good»  ever  tempted  him  to  think  that  these  might  be  for- 
saken with  impunity.  To  these  he  referred  all  questions 
on  which  he  was  called  to  judge,  and  accordingly  his 
conversation  had  a  character  of  comprehensive  wisdom 
which,  joined  with  his  urbanity,  secured  to  him  a  singular 
sway  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  With  such  a  mind 
he,  of  course^  held  in  contempt  the  tem[x)rary  expedients 
and  motley  legislation  of  commonpJace  polhicians.  He 
looked  with  singular  aversion  on  everything  factitious, 
forced,  and  complicated  in  policy.  We  have  understood 
that  by  the  native  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  he 
anticipated  the  lights  which  philosophy  and  experience 
h.ive  recently  thrown  on  the  im[>ortance  of  leaving  enter- 
prise, industr)',  and  commerce  free.  He  carried  into 
politics  the  great  axiom  which  the  ancient  sages  carried 
into  morals,  "  Follow  Nature."  In  an  age  of  reading,  he 
leaned  less  than  most  men  on  books.  A  more  inde- 
pendent mind  our  country  perhaps  ha.s  not  [iroduLL-d. 
When  we  think  of  his  whole  character,  when  with  the 
sagacity  of  his  intellect  we  combine  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  the  dignified  grace  of  his  manners,  and  the  charm 
of  his  conversation,  we  hardly  know  the  individual,  with 
ihe  exception  of  Washington,  whom  wc  should  ha\*e 
offered  more  willingly  to  a  foreigner  as  a  specimen  of  the 
men  whom  America  can  produce. 

Still,  we  think  that  his  fine  qualities  were  shaded  by 
what  to  us  is  a  great  defect,  though  to  some  it  may  appear 
a  proof  of  his  wisdom.  He  wanted  a  just  faith  in  man's 
capacity  of  freedom,  at  least  in  that  degree  of  it  which 
our  institutions  suppose.  He  incUned  to  dark  views  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  his  country.  He  had  loo 
much  the  wisdom  of  experience.  He  wanted  what  may 
be  called  the  wisdom  of  hope.     In  man's  past  history  he 

id  too  much  what  is  to  come,  and  measured  our  present 

Lpacity  of  political  good  too  much  by  the  unsuccessful 
experiments  of  former  times.  We  apprehend  that  it  Ls 
possible  to  make  experience  too  much  our  guide ;  and 
such  was  the  fault  of  this  distinguished  man.     There  are 


seasons,  in  human  affairs,  of  inward  and  outward  revolu- 
tion, when  new  depths  seem  to  be  broken  up  in  the  soul, 
when  new  wants  are  unfolded  in  multitudes,  and  a  new 
and  undefined  good  is  thirsted  for.  These  are  periods 
when  the  principles  of  experience  need  to  be  modified, 
when  hope  and  trust  and  instinct  claim  a  share  with 
prudence  in  the  guidance  of  affairs,  when,  in  truth,  to  dare 
is  the  highest  wisdom.  Now,  in  the  distinguished  man  of 
whom  we  speak,  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which,  we  confess,  seems  to  us  sometimes  the  surest 
light  He  lived  in  the  i>ast,  when  the  impulse  of  the  age 
was  towards  the  future.  He  was  slow  to  promise  himself 
any  great  melioration  of  human  affairs  ;  and,  whilst  singu- 
larly successful  in  discerning  the  actual  good  which  results 
from  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  Providence,  he  gave 
little  hope  that  this  good  was  to  be  essentially  enlarged. 
To  such  a  man,  the  issue  of  the  French  Revolution  was  a 
confirmation  of  the  saddest  lessons  of  history,  and  these 
lessons  he  applied  too  faithfully  to  his  own  countr)*.  His 
influence  in  communicating  sceptical,  disheartening  views 
of  human  affairs,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  so  important 
as  to  form  a  part  of  our  history,  and  it  throws  much 
light  on  what  we  deem  the  great  political  error  of  the 
Federalists. 

That  the  Federalists  did  at  one  period  look  with  an  un- 
worthy despondence  on  our  institutions,  is  tnie.  E*iped- 
ally  when  they  saw  the  country,  by  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  \'irtually  link  itself  with  that  despotism 
which  menaced  the  whole  civilised  world,  their  hearts 
sank  within  them  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  in  some  crises, 
their  mixed  anger  and  gloom  broke  forth  in  reckless 
speeches,  which,  to  lliose  who  are  ignorant  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  passion.s,  might  seem  to  argue  a  scorn  for  the 
confederation  and  for  all  its  blessings.  So  far  they 
failed  of  their  duly  ;  for  a  good  citizen  is  never  to  despair 
of  the  republic,  never  to  think  freedom  a  lost  cause. 

The  political  sin  of  the  F^edcral  party  we  have  stated 
plainly.  In  the  other  great  party,  examples  of  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  Union  might  also  be  produced.  Whoever 
reverts  to  the  language  of  \'irginia  on  the  subject  of  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  or  to  the  more  recent  proceedings 
and  declarations  of  Georgia  in  respect  to  the  Indian  terri- 
tories within  her  jurisdiction,  or  to  the  debates  and  reso- 
lutions of  tlie  legislature  of  South  Carolina  at  iLs  last 
session,  will  learn  that  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Union,  and  oi  the  greatness  of  its  blessings,  is  but  faintly 
apprehended,  even  by  that  party  which  boasts  of  unfalter- 
ing adherence  to  iL 

In  closing  this  article,  we  are  aware  that  we  have  said 
much  in  which  many  of  our  feilow-citizens  will  not  concur. 
Men  of  all  parlies  will  probably  dissent  from  some  of  our 
positions.  But  has  not  the  lime  come  when  the  vassalage 
of  [>arty  may  be  thrown  off?  when  we  may  speak  of  the 
past  and  present  without  asking  whether  our  opinion  will 
be  echoed  by  this  or  that  class  of  politicians  ?  when  we 
may  cease  to  condemn  and  justify  in  the  mass.^  when  a 
more  liberal  and  elevated  style  of  discussion  may  be 
introduced  ?  when  we  may  0[>en  our  eyes  on  the  faults  of 
our  t'riends,  and  may  look  at  subjects  which  involve  our 
country's  welfare  in  the  broad,  clear  light  of  day?  This 
style  of  discussion  we  are  anxious  to  ptoraole;  and  we 
feel  that  whoever  may  encourage  and  diffuse  it,  will 
deserve  a  place  among  the  most  faiihfuX  <.v«:cA&.  »^ 
freedom. 


ON     \V  A  R. 

I. 

Discourse  before  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts^  Boston^   1816. 


I7>AIAI1  ii.  4 :  "  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  '* 

I  HAVE  chosen  a  subject  which  may  seem  at  first  view  • 
not  altogether  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  the 
subject  of  WAR.  It  may  be  thought  that  an  address  to  an 
assembly  composed  chiefly  of  the  ministers  of  religion  j 
should  be  confmed  to  the  duties,  dangers,  encouragements  | 
of  the  sacred  office.  But  I  have  been  induced  to  select  ; 
this  topic  because,  after  the  slumber  of  ages,  Christians  | 
seem  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  pacific  character  | 
of  their  religion,  and  because  I  understood  that  this  Con- 
vention were  at  this  anniversary  to  consider  the  interest- 
ing question,  whether  no  method  could  be  devised  for 
enlightening  the  public  mind  on  the  nature  and  guilt  of 
war.  I  w^as  unwilling  that  this  subject  should  be  ap- 
proached and  dismissed  as  an  ofdinary  affair.  I  feared 
that,  in  the  pressure  of  business,  we  might  be  satisfied 
with  the  expression  of  customary  disapprobation;  and 
that,  having  in  this  way  relieved  our  consciences,  we 
should  relapse  into  our  former  indifference,  and  continue 
to  hear  the  bowlings  of  this  dreadful  storm  of  human 
passions  with  as  much  unconcern  as  before.  1  resolved 
to  urge  on  you  the  duty,  and  1  hoped  to  excite  in  you  the 
purpose,  of  making  some  new  and  jKrsevering  efforts  for 
the  abolition  of  this  worst  vestige  of  barbarism,  this 
grossest  outride  on  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The 
day,  I  trust,  is  coming  when  Christians  will  look  back 
with  gratitude  and  affection  on  those  men  who,  in  ages 
of  conflict  and  bloodshed,  cherished  generous  hopes  of 
human  improvement,  withstood  the  violence  of  corrupt 
opinion,  held  forth,  amidst  the  general  darkness,  the  pure 
and  mild  light  of  Christianity,  and  thus  ushered  in  a  new 
and  peaceful  era  in  the  histor)'  of  mankind.  May  you, 
my  brethren,  be  included  in  the  grateful  recollection  of 
that  day! 

The  miseries  and  crimes  of  war,  its  sources,  its  remedies, 
will  be  the  subjects  of  our  present  attention. 

In  detailing  its  miseries  and  crimes,  there  is  no  temp- 
tation  to  recur  to  unreal  or  exaggerated  horrors.     No 
dejUh  of  colouring  can  approach  reality.    It  is  lamentable 
that  we  need  a  delineation  of  the  calamities  of  war  to 
rouse  us  to  exertion.     The  mere  idea  of  human  beings 
employing  every  power  and  faculty  in  the  work  of  mutual 
destruction  ought  to  send  a  shuddering  through  the  frame, 
liut  on  this  subject  our  sensibilities  arc  dreadfully  sluggish 
and  dead.     (Jur  ordinary  sympathies  seem  to  forsake  us 
when   war   is   named.      The   sufferings  and  death  of  a 
single  fellow-being  often  excite  a  tender  and  active  com- 
passion;   but   we   hear   without   emotion   of   thousands 
I  nduring  every  variety  of  woe  in  war.     A  single  murder 
in  peace  thrills  through  our  frames.     The  countless  mur-  \  \ 
ders  of  war  are  heard  as  an  amusing  tale.     The  execution  | 
of  a  crin)inal  depresses  the  mind,  and  philanthropy  is  I 
labouring   to  substitute  milder   i)unishments    for  death.  | 
Hut  benevolence  has  hardly  made  an  effort  to  snatch  from  | 
sudden  and  untimely  death  the  innumerable  victims  im- 
molated on  the  altar  of  war.      I'his  insensibility  demands  I 
that  the  miseries  and  crimes  of  war  should  be  placed  ^ 


before  us  with  minuteness,  with  energy,  with  strong  and 
indignant  feeling. 

1  he  miseries  of  war  may  be  easily  conceived  from  its 
very  nature.  By  war,  we  understand  the  resort  of  nitioos 
to  force,  \iolence,  and  the  most  dreaded  methods  of 
destruction  and  devastation.  In  war,  the  strength,  skill, 
courage,  energy,  and  resources  of  a  whole  peo{^  vst 
concentrated  for  the  infliction  of  pain  and  death.  The 
bowels  of  the  earth  are  explored,  the  most  active  ek- 
ments  combined,  the  resources  of  art  and  nature  ci- 
hausted,  to  increase  the  power  of  man  in  destroying  his 
fellow-creatures. 

W'ould  you  learn  what  destruction  man,  when  thcs 
aided,  can  spread  around  him?  Look,  then,  at  that  e> 
tensive  region,  desolate  and  overspread  with  ruins:  u 
forests  rent,  as  if  blasted  by  lightning ;  its  villages  pro- 
trated,  as  by  an  earthquake;  its  fields  barren,  as  if  swti< 
by  storms.  Not  long  ago,  the  sun  shone  on  no  happic 
spot.  But  ravaging  armies  prowled  over  it,  war  frovntd 
on  it;  and  its  fruitfulness  and  happiness  are  fled.  Hetc 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  were  gathered  from  distaci 
provinces,  not  to  embrace  as  brethren,  but  to  renouucf 
the  tie  of  brotherhood;  and  thousands  in  the  vigour « 
life,  when  least  prepared  for  death,  were  hewn  down  aoi) 
scattered  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind. 

Repair,  my  friends,  in  thought,  to  a  field  ol  reais 
battle.  Here  afe  heaps  of  slain,  weltering  in  their  or* 
blood,  their  bodies  mangled,  their  limbs  shattered,  a* 
almost  every  vestige  of  the  human  form  and  countenaac 
destroyed.  Here  are  multitudes  trodden  under  foot,  aD>^ 
the  war-horse  has  left  the  trace  of  his  hoof  in  im.iy . 
crushed  and  mutilated  frame.  Here  are  severer  suffered 
they  live,  but  live  without  hope  or  consolation.  Justt' 
despatches  the  criminal  with  a  single  stroke;  but  irt 
victims  of  war,  falling  by  casual,  undirected  blows,  or.: 
expire  in  lingering  agony,  their  deep  groans  moving: 
com])assion,  their  limbs  writhing  on  the  earth  with  jai' 
their  lips  parched  with  a  burning  thirst,  their  »-ou&' 
oi)en  to  the  chilling  air,  the  memory  of  home  rushirtf  f^ 
their  minds,  but  not  a  voice  of  friendship  or  cW^' 
reaching  their  ears.  Amidst  this  scene  of  horrors  vou^ 
the  bird  and  beast  of  prey  gorging  themselves  wih  " 
dead  or  dying,  and  human  plunderers  rifling  the  «=-" 
and  almost  palpitating  remains  of  the  slaia  IM" 
extend  your  eye  beyond  the  immediate  field  of  battle.:' 
follow  the  track  of  the  victorious  and  pursuing  amw. « 
see  the  roads  strewed  with  the  dead ;  you  see  scatter 
flocI:s  and  harvests  tramjjled  under  foot,  the  smos^ 
ruins  of  cottages,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  riyir-! 
want  and  despair;  and  even  yet,  the  horrors  of  a  sir- 
}attle  arc  not  exhausted.  Some  of  the  deeiwst  p; - 
which  it  inflicts  are  silent,  retired,  enduring,  to  iie : 
in  the  widow's  countenance,  in  the  unprotected  orj'"- 
in  the  aged  parent,  in  affection  cherishing  tJie  mcnior. 
the  slain,  and  weeping  that  it  could  not  minister  w  :-^ 
last  pangs.  , 

I  have  asked  you  to  traverse,  in   thought,  a  iie&i 
battle.     There  is  another  scene  often   presented  in  »• 
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jierhaps  more  terrible,  I  refer  to  a  besieged  city.  The 
most  horrible  pages  in  history  are  those  which  record  the 
rcdiiclion  of  strongly  fortified  places.  In  a  besieged  city 
arc  collericd  all  descriptions  and  ages  of  mankind,  women, 
children,  the  old,  the  infirm.  Day  and  night  the  weapons 
of  death  and  conflagration  fly  around  them.  They  see 
the  aj)proaches  of  the  foe,  the  trembling  bulwark,  and 
the  fainting  strength  of  their  defenders.  They  are  worn 
with  famine,  and  on  famine  presses  pestilence.  At 
length  the  assault  is  made,  every  barrier  is  broken  down, 
and  a  lawless  soldier^*,  exas]>erated  by  resistance,  and 
burning  with  lust  and  cruelty,  are  scattered  through  the 
streets.  The  domestic  retreat  is  violated  ;  and  even  the 
house  of  God  is  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  Venerable  age 
is  no  [protection,  female  purity  no  defence.  Is  woman 
spared  amidst  the  slaughter  of  father,  brother,  husband, 
and  son  ?  She  is  spared  for  a  fate  which  makes  death 
in  comparison  a  merciful  doom.  With  such  heart-rend- 
ing scenes  history  abounds  ;  and  what  better  fruits  can 
you  expect  from  war? 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  and  striking  which 
war  presents.  There  are  more  secret  influences,  appeal- 
ing less  powerfully  to  the  senses  and  imagination,  but 
deeply  affecting  to  a  reflecting  and  benevolent  mind — 
Consider,  first,  the  condition  of  those  who  are  imme- 
diately engaged  in  war?  The  sufferings  of  soldiers  from 
batlte  we  have  seen  ;  but  their  sufferings  are  not  limited 
to  the  period  of  conflict.  The  whole  of  war  is  a  succes- 
sion of  exposures  too  severe  for  human  nature.  Death 
employs  other  weapons  than  the  sword.  It  is  computed 
that  in  ordinary  wars  greater  numbers  perish  by  sickness 
than  in  battle.  Exhausted  by  long  and  r:ipid  marches, 
by  unwholesome  food,  by  exposure  to  storms,  by  exces- 
sive labour  under  a  burning  sky  through  the  day,  and  by 
»  interrupted  and  restless  sleep  on  the  damp  ground  and 
in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  night,  thousands  after 
thousands  of  the  young  pine  away  and  die.  They  anti- 
cipated that  they  should  fall,  if  to  fall  should  be  their  lot, 
I  in  what  they  call  the  field  of  honour ;  but  they  perish  in 
the  inglorious  and  crowded  hospital^  surrounded  with 
sights  and  sounds  of  woe,  far  from  home  and  ever)'  friend, 
a*'.d  denied  those  lender  offices  which  sickness  and  expir- 
ing nature  require. 

Consider  next  the  influence  of  war  on  the  character  of 
those  who  make  it  their  trade.  They  lot  themselves  for 
slaughter,  place  themselves,  servile  instruments,  passive 
machines,  in  the  hands  of  rulers,  to  execute  the  bloodiest 
mandfitcs,  without  a  thought  on  the  justice  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  What  a  school  is  this  for  the 
human  character!  From  men  trained  in  battle  to 
ferocity,  accustomed  to  the  perpetration  of  cruel  deeds, 
accustomed  to  take  human  life  without  sorrow  or  re- 
morse, habituated  to  esteem  an  unthinking  courage  a 
substitute  for  every  virtue,  encouraged  by  plunder  to 
prodigality,  taught  improvidence  by  perpetual  hazard  and 
'  exposure,  restrained  only  by  an  iron  discipline  which  is 
wiilidrawn  in  peace,  and  unfitted  by  the  restless  and 
irregular  career  of  war  for  the  calm  and  uniform  pursuits 
of  ordinary  life ;  from  such  men,  what  ought  to  be 
expected  but  contempt  of  human  rights  and  of  the  laws 
of  (iod  ?  From  the  nature  of  his  calling,  the  soldier  is 
almost  driven  to  sport  with  the  thought  of  death,  to  defy 
and  deride  it,  and  of  course  to  banish  the  thought  of 
that  retribution  to  which  it  leads;  and  though  of  all  men 
the  mosr  exposed  to  sudden  death,  he  is  too  often  of  all 
men  motj/  unprepared  to  appear  before  his  Judge. 


The  influence  of  war  on  the  community  at  large,  on 
its  prosj>erity,  its  morals,  and  its  political  institutions 
though  less  striking  than  on  the  soldiery,  is  yet  baleful 
How  often  is  a  community  impoverished  to  sustain  a  war 
in  which  it  has  no  interest  ?  Public  burdens  are  aggra- 
vated, whilst  the  means  of  sustaining  them  arc  reduced. 
Internal  improvements  are  neglected.  The  revenue  of 
the  Slate  is  exhausted  in  military  establishments,  or  flows 
through  secret  channels  into  the  coffers  of  corrupt  men, 
whom  war  exalts  to  ix)wer  and  office  The  regular  em 
ployments  of  peace  are  disturbed.  Industry  in  many  of 
its  branches  is  suspended.  The  labourer,  ground  with 
want,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the  clamour  of  his  suffering 
family,  becomes  a  soldier  in  a  cause  which  he  condemns, 
and  thus  the  countr)'  is  drained  of  its  most  effective 
population.  The  [>co]>le  are  stripped  and  reduced, 
whilst  the  authors  of  war  retrench  not  a  comfort,  and 
often  fatten  on  the  spoils  and  woes  of  their  country. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  morals  of  society  is  also 
to  be  deprecated.  The  suspension  of  industry  multiplies 
want ;  and  criminal  modes  of  subsistence  are  the 
resource  of  the  suffering.  Commerce,  shackled  and  en- 
dangered, loses  its  upright  and  honourable  character, 
and  becomes  a  system  of  stratagem  and  collusion.  In 
war,  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  community  are  perverted 
by  the  admiration  of  military  exploits.  The  milder 
virtues  of  Christianily  are  eclipsed  l>y  the  baleful  histre 
thrown  round  a  ferocious  courage.  The  disinterested, 
the  benignant,  the  merciful,  the  forgiving,  those  whom 
Jesus  has  pronounced  blessed  and  honourable,  must  give 
place  to  the  hero,  whose  character  is  stained  not  only 
with  blood,  but  sometimes  with  the  foulest  vices,  but  all 
whose  stains  are  washed  away  by  victory.  War  especially 
injures  the  moral  feelings  of  a  }>eople  by  making  human 
nature  cheap  in  their  estimation,  and  human  life  of  as 
little  worth  as  that  of  an  insect  or  a  brute. 

War  diflfiises  through  a  community  unfriendly  and 
malignant  passions.  Nations,  exasperated  by  mutual 
injuries,  burn  for  each  other's  humiliation  and  ruin. 
They  delight  to  hear  that  famine,  pestilence,  want, 
defeat,  and  the  most  dreadful  scourges  which  Providence 
sends  on  a  guilty  world,  are  desolating  a  hostile  com- 
munity. The  slaughter  of  thousands  of  fellow-beings, 
instead  of  awakening  pity,  flushes  them  with  delirious  joy, 
illuminates  the  city,  and  dissolves  the  whole  country  in 
revelry  and  riot  Thus  the  heart  of  man  is  hardened. 
His  worst  passions  are  nourished.  He  renounces  the  ' 
bonds  and  sympathies  of  humanity.  Were  the  prayers, 
or  rather  the  curses,  of  warring  nations  prevalent  in 
heaven,  the  whole  earth  would  long  since  have  become  a 
desert  The  human  race,  with  all  their  labours  and 
improvements,  would  have  perished  under  the  sentence 
of  universal  extermination. 

But  war  not  only  assails  the  prosperity  and  morals  of  a 
comnnmity;   its  influence  on  the  political  condition  is 
threatening.     It    arms    Government   with    a    dangerous 
patronage,    multiplies    dependants    and    instruments   of 
oppression,  and  generates  a  power  which,  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  energetic  and  aspiring,  endangers  a  free  constitution. 
War  organises  a  body  of  men  who  lose  the  feelings  of  the 
citizen  in  the  soldier;  whose  habits  detach  ihem  from  the 
trjmmunity ;  whose  ruling  passion  is  devotion  to  a  chief; 
who  are  inured  in  the  camp  to  des\>otic  s^-a^^N  ^V^a  -^.^ 
accustometl   to  accomplish  their  ends  h^.  ^^i^^^x^-- 
sport  with  the  rights  and  happiness  of  ^^*^^^^-<^v  -i^?^^  n?5^»-j 
who  delight    in  Vv.\w\\s  ^As't-^vxwi,  -n^^-   ^.  I 
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with  disgust  and  scorn  from  the  quiet  labours  of  peace. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  such  protectors  of  a  State  should  look 
■with  contempt  on  the  weakness  of  the  protected,  and 
should  lend  themselves  base  instruments  to  the  subversion 
of  that  freedom  which  they  do  not  themselves  enjoy?  In 
a  community  in  which  precedence  is  given  to  the  military' 
|>rofession,  freedom  cannot  long  endure.  The  encroach- 
ments of  power  at  home  are  expiated  by  foreign  triumphs. 
The  essential  interests  and  rights  of  the  State  are  sacrificed 
to  a  false  and  fatal  glory.  Its  intelligence  and  vigour, 
instead  of  presenting  a  bulwark  to  domestic  usuqxition, 
are  expended  in  military  achievements.  Its  most  active 
and  aspiring  citizens  rush  to  the  army,  and  become  sub- 
servient to  the  power  which  dis[jenses  honour.  The 
nation  is  victorious,  but  the  recompense  of  its  toils  is  a 
yoke  as  galling  as  that  which  it  imixises  on  other  com- 
munities. 

Thus  war  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  dreadful 
calamities  which  fall  on  a  guilty  world ;  and,  what  deserves 
consideration,  it  tends  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  itself 
without  end.  It  feeds  and  grows  on  the  blood  which  it 
sheds.  The  passions  from  which  it  springs  gain  strength 
nnd  fury  from  indulgence.  The  successful  nation,  flushed 
by  victor)',  f»ants  for  new  laurels;  whilst  the  humbled 
nation,  irritated  by  defeat,  is  impatient  to  redeem  its 
honour  .ind  repair  its  losses  Peace  becomes  a  truce,  a 
feverish  repose,  a  respite  to  sharpen  anew  the  sword,  and 
to  prepare  for  future  struggles.  Under  professions  of 
friendship  lurk  hntred  and  distrust;  and  a  spark  suf^ces 
to  renew  the  mighty  conflagration.  When,  from  these 
causes,  large  military  establishments  are  formed,  and  a 
military  spirit  kindled,  war  becomes  a  necessary  part 
of  policy.  A  foreign  field  must  be  found  for  the 
energies  and  passions  of  a  martial  people.  To  disband  a 
numerous  and  veteran  soldiery  would  be  to  let  loose  a 
dangerous  horde  on  society.  The  bloodhounds  must  be 
sent  forth  on  other  communities,  lest  they  rend  the 
bosom  of  their  own  country.  Thus  war  extends  and 
multiplies  itself.  No  sooner  is  one  storm  scattered  than 
the  sky  is  darkened  with  the  gathering  horrors  of 
another.  Accordingly,  war  has  been  the  mournful  legacy 
of  every  generation  to  that  which  succeeds  it.  Every  age 
has  had  its  conflicts.  Every  country  has,  in  turn,  been 
the  seat  of  devastation  and  slaughter.  The  dearest 
interests  and  rights  of  every  nation  have  been  again  and 
again  committed  to  the  hazards  of  a  game,  of  all  others 
the  most  uncertain,  and  in  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
success  too  often  attends  on  the  fiercest  courage  and  the 
basest  fraud. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  an  unexaggerated,  and,  I  will  add,  a 
faint  delineation  of  the  miseries  of  war;  and  to  all  these 
miseries  and  crimes  the  human  race  have  been  continually 
exposed,  for  no  worthier  cause  than  to  enlarge  an  empire 
already  tottering  under  its  unwieldy  weight,  to  extend  an 
iron  despotism,  to  support  some  idle  pretension,  to  repel 
some  unreal  or  exaggerated  injur)*.  For  no  worthier 
cause,  human  blood  has  been  poured  out  as  water,  and 
millions  of  rational  and  immortal  beings  have  been  driven 
like  sheep  to  the  field  of  slaughter. 

Having  considered  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war,  I 
proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  inquire  into  its  sources;  an 
important  branch  of  our  subject,  for  it  is  only  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sources  that  we  can  be  guided  to  the 
remedies  of  war.  And  here,  1  doubt  not,  many  will 
imagine  that  the  first  place  ought  to  be  given  to  malignity 
and    hatred.      But    justice    to   human    nature    requires 


that  we  ascribe  to  national  animosities  a  more  limited 
operation  than  is  usually  assigned  to  them  in  the  prodwc- 
lion  of  this  calamity.  It  is  indeed  true  that  ambmous 
men,  who  have  an  interest  in  war,  too  often  accomplidj 
their  \'icws  by  appealing  to  the  malignant  feelings  of  a 
community',  by  exaggerating  its  wrongs,  ridiculir^  its  for- 
bearance, and  reviving  ancient  jealousies  and  resentments^ 
But  it  is  believed  that,  were  not  malignity  and  rerragc 
aided  by  the  concurrence  ot  higher  principles,  the  false 
splendour  of  this  barbarous  custom  might  easily  be  ob- 
scured, and  its  ravages  stayed. 

One  of  the  great  springs  of  war  may  be  found  in  a  x^ 
strong  and  general  propensity  of  human  nature,  in  the 
love  of  excitement,  of  emotion,  of  strong  interest ;  a  pro- 
pensity which  gives  a  charra  to  those  bold  and  hazardous 
enleq)rises  which  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our  namre. 
No  state  of  mind,  not  even  positive   sufTering,  is 
painful  than  the  want  of  interesting  objects.      The  v 
soul  preys  on  itself,  and  often  rushes  with   impai 
from  the  security  which  demands  no   eflfort.  to  ihc 
of  peril     This  part  of  human  nature  is   seen  in  the 
of  pleasures  which  have  always  been  preferred.    Why 
the  first  rank  among  sports  been   given   to  the  chax 
Because    its    difficulties,     hardships,     hazards,    ttmiulLs. 
awaken  the  mind,  and  give  to  it  a  new  consciousness  d 
existence,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  its  powers.      What  is  tl»e 
charm  which  attaches  the  statesman   to  an  office  »hk4 
almost  weighs  him  down  with   labour  and  an  appsllin; 
responsibility  ?     He  finds  much  of  his  compensatioa  a 
the  powerful  emotion  and  interest  awakened   by  tbcTtn 
hardships  of  his  lot,  by  conflict  with   vigorous  minds  bt 
the  opposition  of  rivals,  and  by  the  alternations  of  succtss 
and  defeat.     What  hurries  to  the    gaming  table  themu 
of  prosperous  fortune  and  ample    resource  ?     The  dna^ 
of  apathy,  the  love  of  strong  feeling  and  of  mental  apt* 
tion.      A  deeper   interest    is  felt   in     hazarding  than  : 
securing  wealth,  and  the  tempation    is  irre-sistible.    <>« 
more  example  of  this  propensity   may   be   seen  in  tW 
attachment  of  pirates  and  highwaymen  to  their  dreaiW 
employment.     Its  excess  of  peril   has  given  it  a  teni%fc 
interest ;  and  to  a  man  who  has  long  conversed  with 
dangers,  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  are  vapid,  taste 
and  disgusting.     We  have  here  one  spring  of  war. 
is  of  all  games  the  deepest,  awakening   most  powtrtc; 
the  soul,  and,  of  course,  presenting  powerful  attracODOt> 
those   restless   and  adventurous   minds   which   pom  ^ 
scenes  of  greater  experiment  and  exposure  than  pe» 
affords.     The  savage,  finding  in  his  unculti\*ated  vstibi 
of  life  few  objects  of  interest,   few  sources  of  eatitOk 
burns  for  war  as  a  field  for  his  restless  energy.     OiA^ 
men,  too,  find  a  pleasure  in  war,  as  an  exciiement  rf^ 
mind.     They  follow,  with  an  eager   concern,  the  ■»* 
ments  of  armies,  and  wait  the  issue  of  battles  with  a  *<? 
suspense,  an  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  incouocn^ 
more  interesting  than  the  unvaried  uniformity  of  pdoi' 
pursuits.  I 

Another  powerful  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is  **^ 
spring  of  war,  is  the  passion  for  superiority,  for 
for  power.     The  human  mind   is  aspiring,  impatttf 
inferiority,  and  eager  for  pre-eminence   and  conUtt 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  predominance  of  this  nasais*! 
rulers  whose  love  of  power  is  influenced  by  the  "oaae^ 
and  who  are  ever  restless  to  extend   their  swiy.   ^ 
more  important  to  observe  that,  were  this  desire  rcfixi^ 
to  the  breasts  of  rulers,  war  would    move  with  A  ii^ 
pace.      But  the  passion   for   power  and  supoioafF 


universal  ;  and  as  every  individual,  from  his  intimate 
union  with  the  community,  is  accustomed  to  appropriate 
its  triumphs  to  himself,  there  is  a  general  prompiness  to 
engage  in  any  contest  by  which  the  community  may 
obtain  an  ascendency  over  oilier  nations.  The  desire 
that  our  country  should  surpass  all  others  would  not  be 
criminal  did  we  understand  in  what  respects  it  is  most 
honourable  for  a  nation  to  excel  ;  did  we  feel  that  the 
glor)'  of  a  State  consists  in  intellectual  and  moral  supe- 
riority, in  pre-eminence  of  knowledge,  freedom,  and 
purity.  But  to  the  mass  of  a  people  this  form  of  pre- 
eminence is  too  refmed  and  unsubstantial.  There  is 
another  kind  of  triumph^  which  ihcy  better  understand, 
the  triumph  of  physical  jjower,  triumph  in  battle,  triumph, 
not  over  the  minds,  but  the  territory  of  another  State. 
Here  is  a  palpable,  visible  superiority  ;  and  for  this  a 
people  are  willing  to  submit  to  severe  privations.  A 
victory  blots  out  the  memory  o{  their  sufferings,  and  in 
boasting  of  their  extended  power,  they  find  a  compensa- 
tion for  many  woes. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  jMJwerful  spring  of  war  ;  and 
it  is  the  admiration  of  the  brilliant  qualities  displayed  in 
war.  These  qualities,  more  than  all  things,  have  pre- 
vented an  impression  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  this 
savage  custom.  Many  delight  in  war,  not  for  its  carnage 
and  woes,  but  for  its  valour  and  apparent  magnanimity, 
for  the  self-command  of  the  hero,  the  fortitude  which 
despises  suffering,  the  resolution  which  courts  danger,  the 
superiority  of  tlie  mind  to  the  body,  to  sensation,  to  fear. 
Let  us  be  just  to  human  nature  even  in  its  errors  and 
excesses.  Men  seldom  delight  in  war,  considered  merely 
as  a  source  of  misery.  When  they  hear  of  battles,  the 
picture  which  rises  to  their  view  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
a  picture  of  extreme  wretchedness,  of  the  wounded,  the 
mangled,  the  slain.  These  horrors  are  hidden  under  the 
splendour  of  those  mighty  energies  which  break  iorth 
amidst  the  perils  of  conflict,  and  which  human  nature 
contemplates  with  an  intense  and  heart-thriUing  delight. 
Attention  hurries  from  the  heaps  of  the  slaughtered  to 
the  victorious  chief,  whose  single  mind  pervades  and 
animates  a  host,  and  directs  with  stern  composure  the 
storm  of  battle ;  and  the  ruin  which  he  spreads  is  for- 
gotten in  admiration  of  his  j>ower.  This  admiration  has, 
in  all  ages,  been  expressed  by  the  most  unetjuivocal 
signs.  Why  that  garland  woven  ?  that  arch  erected  ?  that 
festive  board  spread  ?  These  are  tributes  to  the  warrior. 
Whilst  the  peaceful  sovereign,  who  scatters  blessings  with 
the  silence  and  constancy  of  Providence,  is  received  with  a 
faint  applause,  men  assemble  in  crowds  to  hail  the  con- 
queror, perhaps  a  monster  in  human  form,  whose  private 
life  is  blackened  with  lust  and  crime,  and  whose  greatness 
is  built  on  perfidy  and  usurpation.  Thus  war  is  the 
surest  and  speediest  road  to  renown  ;  and  war  will  never 
cease  while  the  rteld  of  battle  is  the  field  of  glory,  and 
the  most  luxuriant  laurels  grow  from  a  root  nourished 
with  blood. 

Another  cause  of  war  is  a  false  patriotism.  It  is  a 
natural  and  generotis  impulse  of  nature  to  love  the 
country  which  gave  us  birth,  by  whose  institutions  we 
have  been  moulded,  by  whose  laws  defended,  and  with 
whose  soil  and  scener>'  innumerable  associations  of  early 
years,  of  domestic  affection,  and  of  friendship  have  been 
formed.  But  this  sentiment  often  degenerates  into  a 
narrow,  partial,  exclusive  attachment,  alienating  us  from 
other  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  instigating  to 
aggression  on  other  States.     In  ancient  times  this  prin- 


ciple was  developed  with  wonderful  energ)',  and  some- 
times absorbed  every  other  sentiment.  To  the  Roman, 
Rome  was  the  universe.  Other  nations  were  of  no  value 
but  to  grace  her  triumphs  and  illustrate  her  power;  and 
he  who  in  private  life  would  have  disdained  injustice 
and  oppression,  exulted  in  the  successful  violence  by 
which  other  nations  were  bound  to  the  chariot-wheels  of 
this  mistress  of  the  world.  This  spirit  still  exists.  The 
tie  of  countT)'  is  thought  to  absolve  men  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  universal  justice  and  itumanity.  Statesmen  and 
rulers  are  expected  to  build  up  their  own  country  at  the 
exj-jense  of  others ;  and,  in  the  false  patriotism  of  the 
citizen,  they  have  a  security  for  any  outrages  which  are 
sanctioned  by  success. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  spring  of  war.  1  mean  the 
impressions  we  receive  in  early  life.  In  our  early  years 
we  know  war  only  as  it  offers  itself  to  us  at  a  review ;  not 
arrayed  in  terror,  not  stalking  over  fields  of  the  slain,  and 
desolated  regions,  its  eye  flashing  with  fury,  and  its  sword 
reeking  with  blood  War,  as  we  first  see  it,  is  decked 
with  gay  and  splendid  trapjnngs,  and  wears  a  countenance 
of  joy.  It  moves  with  a  measured  and  graceful  step  to 
the  sound  of  the  heart-stirring  fife  and  drum.  Its  instru- 
ments of  death  wound  only  the  air.  Such  is  war;  the 
youthful  eye  is  dazzled  with  its  ornaments;  the  youthful 
heart  dances  to  its  animated  sounds.  It  seems  a  pastime 
full  of  spirit  and  activity,  the  very  sport  m  which  youth 
delights.  These  false  views  of  war  arc  confirmed  by  our 
earliest  reading,  AVe  are  intoxicated  with  the  exploits  of 
the  conqueror^  as  recorded  in  real  history  or  in  glowing 
fiction.  We  follow,  with  a  symjxithetic  ardour,  his  rapid 
and  triumphant  career  in  battle,  and,  unused  as  we  are  to 
suffering  and  death,  forget  the  fallen  and  miserable  who 
are  crushed  under  his  victorious  car.  Particularly  by  the 
study  of  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  the  sentiments 
of  early  and  barbarous  ages  on  the  subject  of  war  are 
kept  alive  in  the  mind.  The  trumpet  which  roused  the 
fury  of  Achilles  and  of  the  hordes  of  Greece,  still  resounds 
in  our  ears;  and,  though  Christians  by  profession,  some 
of  our  earliest  and  dce|x;st  impressions  are  received  in 
the  school  of  uncivilised  antiquity.  Even  where  these 
impressions  in  favour  of  war  are  not  received  in  youth, 
we  yet  leam  from  our  early  familiarity  with  it  to  consider 
it  as  a  necessary  evil,  an  essential  part  of  our  condition. 
We  become  reconciled  to  it  as  to  a  fixed  law  of  our 
nature;  and  consider  the  thought  of  its  abolition  as  ex- 
travagant as  an  attempt  to  chain  the  winds  or  arrest  the 
lightning. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  unfold  the  principal  causes 
of  war.  They  are,  you  perceive,  of  a  moral  nature. 
Tliey  may  be  resolved  into  wrong  views  of  human  glory, 
and  into  excesses  of  passions  and  desires  which,  by  right 
direction,  would  promote  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
From  these  causes  we  leam  that  this  savage  custom  is  to 
be  repressed  by  moral  means,  by  salutary  influences  on 
the  sentiments  and  principles  of  mankind.  And  thus 
we  are  led  to  our  last  topic,  the  remedit:s  of  war.  In 
introducing  the  observations  which  I  have  to  offer  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  suggest  an 
important  cautioa  I^t  not  the  cause  of  peace  be  injured 
by  the  assertion  of  extreme  and  indefensible  principles. 
I  particularly  refer  to  the  principle,  that  war  is  absolutely, 
and  in  all  possible  cases,  unlawful,  and  prohibited  Us 
Christianit)',  This  doctrine  is  to^s\<Ss^«^>^s;^^^^: 
majority  of  the  judicious  and  enUgUtev*.^^^^^^  ,^^ 
the  best  interests  of  soc\et>i%  iw?A  '*.   o^"*. 
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to  be  connected  with  our  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  peace, 
unless  it  appear  tu  us  a  clear  and  indubitablK  truth.  War, 
fls  it  is  commonly  waged,  is  indeed  a  tremendous  evil; 
but  national  subjugation  is  a  greater  evil  than  a  war  of 
<Iefence;  and  a  community  seems  to  me  to  possess  an 
indisputable  right  to  resort  to  such  a  war,  when  all  other 
means  have  failed  for  the  security  of  its  existence  or  free- 
<lom.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  community  may 
employ  force  to  repress  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  its 
own  citizens,  to  disarm  and  restrain  its  internal  foes;  and 
on  what  ground  can  we  deny  to  it  the  right  of  repelling 
the  inroads  and  aggressions  of  a  foreign  power?  If  a 
Government  may  not  lawfully  resist  a  foreign  army,  in- 
vading its  territory  to  desolate  and  subdue,  on  what  prin- 
ciples can  we  justify  a  resistance  of  a  combination  of  its 
own  citizens  for  the  same  injurious  purpose?  Government 
is  instituted  for  the  very  purjio^e  of  protecdng  the  com- 
munity from  all  violence,  no  matter  by  what  hands  it  may 
be  offered;  and  rulers  would  be  unfaithful  to  llieir  trust 
were  they  to  abandon  the  rights,  interests,  and  improve- 
ments of  society  to  unprincipled  rapacity,  whether  of 
domestic  or  foreign  foes. 

We  arc  indeed  told  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is, 
*'resist  not  evil."  Hut  the  Scriptures  are  given  to  us  as 
reasonable  beings.  We  must  remember  that  to  the 
renunciation  of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Scriptur<= 
we  owe  those  absurdities  which  have  sunk  Christianity 
almost  to  the  level  of  Heathenism.  If  the  irecept  to 
"resist  not  evil  "  admit  no  exception,  then  t  ivil  govern- 
ment is  prostrated;  then  the  magistrate  must  in  no  case 
resist  the  injurious;  then  the  subject  must  in  no  case 
employ  the  aid  of  the  laws  to  enforce  his  rights.  The 
very  end  and  office  of  Government  is,  to  rc.y/i/evil  men. 
For  this,  the  ci\il  magistrate  bears  the  sword;  and  he 
»hould  beware  of  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  which 
would  lead  him  to  bear  it  in  vaia  The  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  unlawfulness  of  war  is  thought  by  its  advocates 
to  be  necessary  to  a  successful  o[)|X)sition  to  this  barbarous 
i-ustom.  But,  were  we  employed  to  restore  peace  lo  a 
€~«mlentious  neighbourhood,  we  should  not  consider  our- 
selves as  obliged  lo  teach  thai  self-defence  is  in  every 
l>ossible  case  a  crime;  and  equally  useless  is  this  principle 
in  our  labours  for  the  pacification  of  the  world.  Without 
taking  this  uncertain  and  dangerous  ground,  we  may  and 
ought  to  assail  war,  by  assailing  the  principles  and  passions 
which  gave  it  birth,  and  by  improving  and  exalting  the 
moral  sentiments  of  mankind 

For  example;  imiwrtant  service  may  be  rendered  lo 
the  cause  of  jx^ace  by  communicating  and  enforcing  just 
and  elevated  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  true  honour  of 
nilers.  I-et  us  teach  that  ihe  prosperity,  and  not  the  ex- 
tent of  a  State,  is  the  measure  of  a  ruler's  glory;  that  the 
brute  foae  and  crooked  policy  which  annex  a  conquest 
are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  benefi- 
cence which  make  a  countr)'  happy;  and  that  the  earth 
hold«  not  a  more  abandoned  monster  than  the  sovereign 
who,  cnlrusteil  with  the  dearest  interests  of  a  people, 
commits  them  lo  the  dre.idlul  hazards  of  war,  that  he 
may  extend  his  prostituted  power,  and  fill  the  earth  with 
his  worthless  name,  l^t  us  exhibit  to  the  honour  and 
%*cneration  of  mankind  the  character  of  the  Christian 
ruler,  who,  disdaining  the  cheap  and  vulgar  honour  of  a 
conqueror,  aspires  to  a  new  and  more  enduring  glor^-; 
who^  cASiing  away  the  k>Qg4ned  weapons  of  intrigue  and 
violcnoe.  wiherc*  with  a  holy  and  unshaken  conndentc 
lo  jostkc  and  philanthropy,  as  a  nation's  ttest  defence ; 


and  who  considers  himself  as  exalted  by  God  only  that 
he  may  shed  down  blessings  and  be  as  a  beneficent  deity 
to  the  world. 

To  these  instructions  in  relation  to  the  true  glory  of 
rulers,  should  be  added,  just  sentiments  as  lo  the  glory 
of  nations.  Let  us  teach  that  the  honour  of  a  nation 
consists,  not  in  the  forced  and  reluctant  submission  of 
other  States,  but  in  equal  laws  and  free  institutions,  in 
cultivated  fields  and  prosperous  cities;  in  the  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  in  the  difTusion  of 
knowledge,  in  magnanimity  and  justice,  in  the  virtues  and 
blessings  of  peace.  Let  us  never  be  wear)'  in  reprobating 
that  infernal  spirit  of  conquest  by  which  a  nation  becomes 
the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  world,  and  inevitabb 
prepares  a  tomb^at  best  a  splendid  tomb — for  its  own 
liberties  and  prosperity.  Nothing  has  been  more  commoa 
than  for  nations  to  imagine  themselves  great  and  glorious 
on  the  ground  of  foreign  conquest,  when  at  hoine  they 
have  been  loaded  with  chains.  Cannot  these  gross  and 
monstro\is  delusions  be  scattered?  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  persuade  Christian  nations  to  engage  in  a  new  and 
untried  race  of  glor>*,  in  generous  competitions,  in  a  noble 
conte^t  for  superiority  in  wise  legislation  and  internal  im- 
provements, in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  humanity? 

Another  most  important  method  of  promoting  the  cat 
of  peace  is  lo  turn  men's  admiration  from  military  com 
to  qualities  of  real  nobleness  and  dignity.      It  is  time  thai 
the  childish  admiration  of  courage   should  give   place  lu 
more  manly  sentiments  ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  effeti 
this  change,   we  shall   shake  the  main   pillar  of  war,  wt 
shall  rob  military  life  of  its  chief  attraction.     Courage  is 
a   ver>'   doubtful  quality,   springing  from    very    different 
sources,  and  possessing  a  corresponding  variety  of  cha- 
racter.    Courage  sometimes  results  from  mental  weakncsi. 
Peril   is   confronted   because  the   mind    wants   compiv- 
hension  to  discern  its  extent     This  is  often  the  coun^ 
of  youth,  the  courage  of  unreflecting  ignorance — dl  coo- 
tempt  of  [>eril  because  peril  is  but  dimly  seen.     Coun^ 
still  more  frequently  springs  from  i)hysical   tenipcramaiL 
from  a  rigid  fibre  and  iron   nerves,  .and  deserves  as  Ihik 
praise  as  the  proportion  ^i  the  form  or  the  beauty  of  tlic 
countenance.     Again,    ever)-   passion     which    is    stnxf 
enough  lo  overcome  the  passion  of  fear,  and  to  exdode 
by  its  vehemence  the  idea  of  danger,  communicates  * 
least  a  temporary  courage.     Thus  revenge,  when  it  buru 
with  great  fury,  gives  a  terrible  energy  to  the  mind,  usi 
has  sometimes  impelled  men  to  meet  certain  death,  dut 
they  might  inflict  the  same  fate  on  an  enemy.     Yoa  SR 
the  doubtful  n.iture  of  courage.     It  is  often  assocttfted 
with  the  worst  vices.     The  most  wonderful  eicamplcs  of  it 
may  be  found  in  the  histor)*  of  pirates  and  robbers,  wliffle 
fearlessness  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  tnseiisibiliR 
of  their  consciences,  and  to  the  enormity  of  their  dina 
Courage  is  also  exhibited  with  astonishing    {x>w«r  iabtf 
barous  countries,  where  the  child  is  trained  to  d«pt>:"- 
hardships  and  ])ains  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  his      ' 
dilion  ;  where  the  absence  of  civil  laws  obliges  even  * 
to   be  his  own  defender;  and  where,    from  the  tir,'.' 
fection  of  moral  sentiment,  corporeal  strength  and  fcrm  i    ■ 
courage  are  counted  the  noblest  qualities  of  humaD  n«ui% 
'llie  common  courage  of  armies  is  equally  wonhl^  vid|] 
that  of  the  pirate  and  the  savage.     A  constdcnbie  Etft 
almost  every  army,  so  far  from  deriving  their  rvwiMioij 
from  love  of  country  and  a  sense  of  justice.  Jlf 

said  to  have  a  country,  and  have  been   i.  ^  th^l 

ranks  by  necessities  which  were  generated  by  vke. 
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and  joy.  Be  it  our  part  to  exhibit  an  undaunted,  un- 
shaken, unwearied  rcMiUilion,  not  in  spreading  ruin,  but 
in  serving  God  and  mankind,  in  alleviating  human  miser>', 
in  dilTusing  truth  and  virtue,  and  esi>ecially  in  opposing 
war.  'l*he  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  had  many 
martyrs.  Let  us  be  willing,  if  God  shall  require  it,  to  be 
martyrs  to  its  spirit — the  neglected,  insulted  spirit  of 
peace  and  love.  In  a  better  senice  we  cannot  live  ;  in  a 
nobler  cause  we  cannot  die.  It  is  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ,  sup|)orted  by  Almighty  Goodness,  and  appointed 
to  triumph  over  the  passions  and  delusions  of  men,  the 
(:u.stoms  of  ages,  and  tlie  fallen  monunienis  of  the  for- 
gotten conqueror. 


Note  to  the  First  Discourse  on  War- 

I  HAVE  defened  to  this  place  a  few  remarks  on  the  argu- 
ments which  are  usually  adduced  in  support  of  war. 

War,  it  is  said,  kindles  patriotism  ;  by  fighting  for  our 
country,  we  learn  to  love  it  But  the  patriotism  which  is 
cherished  by  war  is  ordinarily  false  and  s]>urious,  a  vict; 
and  not  a  virtue,  a  scourge  to  the  world,  a  narrow,  unjust 
pa.s.sion,  which  aims  to  exalt  a  particular  State  on  the 
luiniiliation  and  destruction  of  other  nations.  A  genuine, 
enlightened  patriot  discerns  that  tlie  welfare  of  his  own 
country  is  involved  in  the  general  progress  of  society ; 
and  in  the  character  of  a  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a  Chris- 
tian, he  rejoices  in  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  other 
communities,  and  is  an.vious  to  maintain  with  them  ihc 
relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

It  is  said  that  a  niiliiary  spirit  is  the  defence  of  a 
country.  But  it  more  frequently  endangers  the  vital 
interests  of  a  nation  by  embroiling  it  with  other  States. 
This  spirit,  like  every  other  passion,  is  impatient  for 
gratification,  and  often  precipitates  a  country  into 
unnccesisary  war.  A  people  have  no  need  of  a  military 
spirit  Let  them  be  attached  to  their  Government  and 
institutions  by  habit,  by  early  associations,  and  especially 
by  experimental  conviction  of  their  excellence,  and  ihey 
will  never  want  means  or  spirit  to  defend  them. 

War  is  recommended  as  a  method  of  redressing  national 
grievances.  But,  unhappily,  the  wea]X)ns  of  war,  from 
their  very  nature,  are  often  wielded  most  successfully  by 
the  unprincipled.  Justice  and  force  have  little  con- 
geniality. Should  not  Christians  everywhere  strive  to 
promote  the  reference  of  national  as  well  as  of  individual 
disputes  to  an  impartial  umpire?  Is  a  project  of  this 
nature  more  extravagant  than  the  idea  of  reducing  savage 
hordes  to  a  state  of  regular  society  ?  The  last  has  been 
accomplished.     Is  the  first  to  be  abandoned  in  despair  ? 

It  is  said  that  war  sweeps  off  the  idle,  dissolute,  and 
vicious  members  of  the  conuiiunity.  Monstrous  argu- 
ment !  If  a  Government  may,  fur  this  end,  plunge  a 
nation  into  war,  it  may  with  equal  justice  consign  to  the 
executioner  any  number  of  its  subjects  whom  it  may 
deem  a  burden  on  the  Stale.  The  fact  is,  that  war  com- 
monly generates  as  many  profligates  as  it  destroys.  A 
disbanded  anny  fills  the  community  with  at  least  as  many 
abandoned  members  as  at  fir^t  it  absorbed.  There  is 
another  tnethcKl,  not  quite  so  summary  as  war,  of  ridding 
.1  counir)'  of  unprofitable  and  injurious  citizens,  but 
vastly  moa-  effectual ;  and  a  method  which  will  be 
applied  witli  spirit  and  success  just  in  proportion  as  war 
fchall  yield  to  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  I 
refer  lo  the  exertions  which  Christians  have  commenced 


for  the  reformation  and  improvement  of  the  ignorant 
and  poor,  and  especially  for  the  instruction  and  moral 
culture  of  indigent  children.  Christians  are  entreated 
to  persevere  and  abound  in  these  godlike  cffortii.  By 
diffusing  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  sober  and 
industrious  habits  through  the  labouring  classes  of  society, 
they  will  dry  up  one  important  source  of  war.  Thc>' 
will  destroy  in  a  considerable  degree  the  naateriali  of 
armies.  In  proportion  as  these  classes  become  well- 
principled  and  industrious,  poverty  will  disappear,  the 
population  of  a  country  will  be  more  and  more  pTOpor- 
tioned  to  its  resources,  and  of  course  llie  number  will  be 
diminished  of  those  who  have  no  alternative  but  beggan 
or  a  camp.  The  moral  care  which  is  at  the  present  day 
extended  to  the  poor,  is  one  of  the  most  honourable 
features  of  oiu-  age.  Christians,  remember  that  yuur 
proper  warfare  is  with  ignorance  and  vice,  and  exhibu 
here  the  same  unwearied  and  inventive  energy  which  has 
marked  the  warriors  of  the  world 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  miHtary  spirit  favoun 
liberty.  But  how  is  it  that  nations,  after  fighting  for 
ages,  are  so  generally  enslaved  ?  l*he  truth  is,  thai 
liberty  has  no  foundation  but  in  private  and  public  virtue, 
and  virtue,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  common  growth 
of  war. 

But  the  great  argument  remains  to  be  discussed  It 
is  said  that,  without  war  to  excite  and  invigorate  ife 
human  mind,  some  of  its  noblest  energies  will  slumtxi, 
and  its  highest  qualities,  courage,  magnanimity,  fortittidc 
will  perish.  To  this  1  answer  that,  if  war  is  to  be  en- 
couraged among  nations,  because  it  nourishes  energy  inrf 
heroism,  on  the  same  principle  war  in  our  familieSt  irai 
war  between  neighbourhoods,  villages,  and  cities  ought  to 
be  encouraged  ;  for  such  contests  would  equally  laid  tu 
promote  heroic  daring  and  contemj>t  of  death.  W"hi 
should  not  different  provinces  of  the  same  ctnjaR 
annually  meet  with  the  wcajions  of  death,  to  keep  a!f«c 
their  courage  ?  We  shrink  at  this  suggestion  with  hotiui: 
but  why  shall  contests  of  nations,  rather  than  of  provina> 
or  families,  find  shcUer  under  diis  barbarous  aiguiDcnt? 

I   observe   again ;     if  war  be  a    blessing   l&cansc  t 
awakens  encrgj'  and  courage,   then   the   savage  »titt  * 
peculiarly  privileged  ;  for  every  savage  is  a  soldier,  sodis 
whole   modes  ot    life  tend   to   form    him    lo  tniiadbk 
resolution.     On  the  same  principle,  those  early  ](eno6« 
society  were  happy,  when  men  were  called   to  asow^ 
not  only  with  one  another  but  with   beasts  of  nreyji* 
to  these  exciteiueiUs  we  owe  the  heroism  of  HerculaW 
Theseus,     On  the  same  principle,   the   feudal  Mtf 
more  favoured  than  the  present;  for  then  evenli 
was  a  miliiar)'  chief,  every  castle  frowned  defiancd 
ever)'  vassal  was  trained  to  arms.     And  do  we  wally 
that  the  earth  should  again  be  overrun  with  monsten*^ 
abandoned  to  savage  or  feudal   violence   in  onlff  ^ 
heroes  may  be  multiplied  ?     If  not,  let  us  cease  lo»*^ 
cate  war  as  affording  excitement  lo  energy-  and  coon^ 

I  repeat,  what  I  have  obser\cd  in  the  prroedif  ^ 
course,  we  need  not  war  to  awaken  human  *«? 
There  is  at  least  equal  scope  for  courriije  and  ■« 
nanimity  in  blessing    as   in  destroying    •  ^ 

condition  of  the  human  race  offers  inex.,  ^9f^ 

for    enterprise,    and  fortitude,    and     magna  r 
relieving  the  countless  wants  and  sorrows  ol  li' 
exploring   unknown    regions,    in    canning    \\\c  arts  * 
virtues   of  civilisation   to   unimproved   communuia 
extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  in  di0ush^  »be^ 


of  freedom,  and  especially  in  spreading  llie  light  and 
influence  of  Christianity,  how  much  may  be  dared,  how- 
much  endured  !  Philanthropy  invites  us  to  services  which 
demand  the  most  intense,  and  elevated,  and  resolute,  and 
adventurous  activity.  I^l  it  not  be  imagined  that,  were 
nations  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  would 
slumber  in  ignoble  case  ;  that,  instead  of  the  high-minded 
murderers,  who  are  formed  on  the  present  system  of  war, 
we  should  have  cfleminate  and  timid  slaves.  Christian 
benevolence  is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it  once 
form  the  character  of  a  peo])le,  and  it  will  attach  them  to 
every  important  interest  of  society.     It  will  call   forth 


sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  in  every  region  under 
heaven.  It  will  give  a  new  extension  to  the  heart,  open 
a  wider  sphere  to  enterprise,  inspire  a  courage  of  exhaust- 
less  resource,  and  [prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and  exposure 
for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
The  energy  of  this  principle  has  been  tried  and  displayed 
in  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr,  and  in  the  patient  labours 
of  those  who  have  carried  the  Gospel  into  the  dreaiy 
abodes  of  idolatry.  Away,  then,  with  the  argument  that 
war  is  needed  as  a  nurser)*  of  heroism.  The  school  of  the 
peaceful  Redeemer  is  infinitely  more  adapted  to  teach  the 
nobler,  as  well  as  the  milder  virtues,  which  adorn  humanity. 


ON     WAR. 

ir. 
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James  v.  i  :  ••  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you?" 
I  ASK  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  jniblic  war.  I  am 
aware  that  to  some  this  topic  may  seem  to  have  political 
bearings,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the  pulpit ;  but  to  me 
it  is  eminently  a  moral  and  religious  subject.  In  ap- 
proaching it,  political  parties  and  interest  vanish  from  my 
mind.  They  are  forgotten  amidst  the  numerous  miseries 
and  crimes  of  war.  To  bring  war  to  an  end  was  one  of 
the  purposes  of  Christ,  and  his  ministers  are  hound  to 
concur  with  him  in  the  work.  The  great  difficulty  on 
the  present  occasion  is,  to  select  some  point  of  view  from 
the  vast  field  which  opens  before  us.  After  some  general 
remarks,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  topic,  which  at 
present  demands  peculiar  attention. 

Public  war  is  not  an  evil  which  stands  alone,  or  has 
nothing  in  common  with  other  evils.  It  belongs,  as  the 
text  intimates,  to  a  great  family.  It  may  be  said  that 
societ)',  through  its  whole  extent,  is  deformed  by  war. 
Even  in  families  we  see  jarring  interests  and  passions,  in- 
vasions of  rights,  resistance  of  autliority,  violence,  force ; 
and  in  common  life,  how  continually  do  we  see  men 
struggling  with  one  another  for  property  or  distinction, 
injuring  one  another  in  word  or  deed,  e.xasperated  against 
one  another  by  jealousies,  neglects,  and  mutual  reproach. 
All  this  is  essentially  war,  but  war  restrained,  hemmed  in, 
disarmed  by  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  society.  'J'o 
limit  its  ravages,  to  guard  reputation,  properly,  and  life, 
scxriety  has  instituted  Government,  crecte<l  the  tribunal  of 
justice,  clothed  the  legislator  with  the  power  of  enacting 
equal  laws,  put  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  the  magistrate, 
and  pledged  its  whole  force  to  his  suj>porL  Human 
wisdom  has  been  manifested  in  nothing  more  conspicu- 
ously than  in  civil  institutions  for  repressing  war, 
rvtaliaiion,  and  passionate  resort  to  force,  among  the 
cili/ens  of  the  same  State.  But  here  it  has  stopped. 
CJovcrnment,  which  is  ever  at  work  to  restrain  the  citi7en 
ai  home,  often  lets  him  loose,  and  arms  him  with  fire 
and  sword  against  other  communities,  sends  out  hosts 
for  desolation  and  slaughter,  and  concentrates  the  whole 
energies  of  a  people  in  the  work  of  si)reading  misery 
and  death.  Government,  the  i)eace  officer  at  home, 
breathes  war  abroad,  organises  it  into  a  science,  reduces 


It  to  a  system,  makes  it  a  trade,  and  ajjplauds  it  as  if  it 

were  the  most  honourable  work  of  nations.     Strange,  that  j.      ,   -  -    -  ^     -^      ^x5:^.-»a«o^ - 

the  wi.sdom  which  has  so  successfully  put  down  the  wars  1  though  often  mlsintcrijreted -ajwi "to-o^^^^^^^  <^^'^'*» 

of  individuals,  has  never  been  inspired  and  emboldened  \  is  sliU  an   "wwvvX-yt  ^^  'U^'^  ^vv^s*-  "^ 


to  engage  in  the  task  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  more 
gigantic  crimes  and  miseries  of  public  war  !  Hut  this 
universal  pacification,  until  of  late,  has  hardly  been 
thought  of;  and  in  reading  histor)' we  are  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  chief  end  of  Government  in  promoting 
internal  quiet,  has  been  to  accumulate  greater  resources 
for  foreign  hostilities.  Bloodshed  is  the  staple  of  history, 
and  men  have  been  butchered  and  countries  ravaged,  as 
if  the  human  frame  had  been  constructed  with  such 
exquisite  skill  only  to  be  mangled,  and  the  earth  covered 
with  fertility  only  to  attract  the  spoiler. 

These  reflections,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
pursue.  The  miseries  of  war  are  not  my  present  subject. 
One  remark  will  be  sufficient  to  place  them  in  their  true 
light.  What  gives  these  miseries  pre-eminence  among 
human  woes, — what  should  compel  us  to  look  on  them 
with  peculiar  honor, — is,  not  their  awful  amount,  but 
their  origin,  their  source.  They  are  miseries  inflicted 
by  man  on  man.  They  si>ring  from  depravity  of  will. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  cruelty,  of  hardness  of  heart. 
The  distorted  features,  writhing  fmmes,  and  shrieks  of 
the  wounded  and  dying, — these  are  not  the  chief  horrors 
of  war :  they  sink  into  unimportance  compared  with  the 
infernal  passions  which  work  this  woe.  Death  is  a  light 
evil  when  not  joined  with  crime.  Had  the  countles.s 
millions  destroyed  by  war  been  swallowed  up  by  floods  or 
yawning  earthquakes,  we  should  look  back  awe  struck, 
but  submissive,  on  the  mysterious  providence  which  had 
thus  fulfilled  the  mortal  sentence  originally  passed  on  the 
human  race,  But  that  man,  bom  of  woman,  bound  by 
ties  of  brotherhood  to  man,  and  commanded  by  an 
inward  law  and  the  voice  of  God  to  love  and  do  good, 
should,  through  selfishness,  pride,  revenge,  indict  these 
agonies,  shed  the.se  torrents  of  human  blood, — here  is  an 
evil  which  combines  with  exquisite  suffering  fiendish 
guilL     .A.11  other  evils  fade  before  it. 

Such  arc  the  dark  features  of  war.  I  have  spoken  of 
them  strongly,  because  humanity  and  religion  demand 
from  us  all  a  new  and  sterner  lone  on  this  master  evil, 
liut  it  is  due  to  human  nature  to  obser\'e,  that  whilst  war 
is,  in  the  main,  the  offspring  and  riot  of  the  worst  passions, 
better  principles  often  mix  with  it,  and  throw  a  veil  cwcx 
its  deformity.  -Naiions  fight  not  mox^cs  \^  ^^^^^^ 
booty.     Glory  is  oiien  the  5lirrini?.^^-^^^^^:;^^v^^  ^.tw^ 
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made  to  bum  with  high  thoughts,  and  to  pour  itself  forth 
in  noble  deeds.  Many  have  girded  themselves  for  battle 
from  pure  motives;  and,  as  if  to  teach  us  thai  unmingled 
evil  cannot  exist  in  God's  creation,  the  most  ferocious 
conflicts  have  been  brightened  by  examples  of  magnani- 
mous and  patriotic  virtue.  In  almost  ail  wars  there  is 
«ome  infusion  of  enthusiasm,  and  in  all  enthusiasm  there 
is  a  generous  element 

Still,  war  is  made  up  essentially  of  crime  and  misery, 
and  to  abolish  it  is  one  great  purjxjse  of  Christianity,  and 
should  be  the  earnest  labour  of  [thilanthropy ;  nor  is  this 
enterprise  to  be  scoffed  at  as  hopeless.  Ihe  tendencies 
of  civilisation  are  decidedly  towards  peace.  The  influ- 
ences of  progressive  knowledge,  refinement,  arts,  and 
national  wealth,  are  pacific.  The  old  motives  for  war  are 
losing  power.  Conquest,  which  once  maddened  nations, 
hardly  enters  now  into  the  calculation  of  statesmen.  The 
disastrous  and  disgraceful  termination  of  the  last  career 
of  conquest  which  the  world  has  known  is  reading  a 
lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  now  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  development  of  a  nation's  resources 
in  peace  is  the  only  road  to  prosperity  j  that  even  success- 
ful war  makes  a  people  poor,  crushing  ihem  with  taxes, 
and  crippling  their  progress  in  industry  and  useful  arts. 
We  have  another  pacific  influence,  at  the  present  moment^ 
in  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes  of  society,  who,  in  proportion  as  they  learn  their 
interests  and  rights,  are  unwilling  to  be  used  as  materials 
of  war,  to  suffer  and  bleed  in  serving  the  |)assions  and 
glory  of  a  privileged  few.  Again  :  science,  commerce, 
religion,  foreign  travel,  new  facilities  of  intercourse,  new 
exchanges  of  literature,  new  friendships,  new  interests, 
are  overcoming  the  old  antipathies  of  nations,  and  are 
silently  spreading  the  sentiment  of  human  brotherhood, 
and  the  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  each  is  the  happi- 
ness of  all.  Once  more :  public  opinion  is  continually 
gaining  strength  in  the  civilised  and  Christian  world  ; 
and  to  this  tribunal  all  States  must  in  a  measure  bow. 
Here  are  pacihc  influences.  Here  are  encouragements 
to  labour  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

At  the  [tresent  day  one  of  the  chief  incitements  to  war 
is  to  be  fuund  in  false  ideas  of  honour.  Military  prowess 
and  mihtary  success  are  thought  to  shed  peculiar  glory 
on  a  pco])le ;  and  many,  who  are  too  wise  to  be  intoxi- 
cated with  these  childish  delusions,  still  imagine  that  the 
honour  of  a  nation  consists  peculiarly  in  the  spirit  which 
repels  injury,  in  sensibility  to  wrongs,  and  is  therefore 
peculiarly  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  sword.  These 
opinions  I  shall  now  examine,  beginning  with  the  glory 
attached  to  military  achievements. 

That  the  idea  of  glory  should  be  associated  strongly 
with  military  exploits,  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at 
Krom  the  earliest  ages,  ambitious  sovereigns  and  States 
have  sought  to  spread  the  mihtary  spirit  by  loading  it 
with  rewards.  Badges,  ornaments,  distinctions,  the  most 
flattering  and  intoxicating,  have  been  the  prizes  of  war. 
The  aristocracy  of  Europe,  which  commenced  in  bar- 
barous ages,  was  founded  on  military  talent  and  success  ; 
and  the  chief  education  of  the  young  noble  was,  for  a 
long  time,  little  more  than  a  training  for  battie, — hence 
the  strong  connection  between  war  and  honour.  All  past 
ages  have  bequeathed  us  this  prejudice,  and  the  structure 
of  society  has  given  it  a  fearful  force.  Let  us  consider  it 
with  some  particularity. 

The  idea  of  honour  is  associated  with  war.  But  to 
whom  docs  the  honour  belong?     If  to  any,  certainly  not 


to  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  to  those  who  aw  j 
cularly  engaged  in  it  The  mass  of  the  people,  who 
at  home,  and  hire  others  to  fight, — who  sleep  in 
warm  beds,  and  hire  others  to  sleep  on  the 
damp  earth, — who  sit  at  their  well-spread  board, 
others  to  take  the  chance  of  star\'ing, — who  ni 
slightest  hurt  in  their  own  bodies,  and  hire 
expose  themselves  to  mortal  wounds,  and  to 
comfortless  hospitals;  certainly  this  niass  reap 
honour  from  war ;  the  honour  belongs  to  those  in 
diately  engaged  in  it  I^t  me  ask,  then,  what  ii 
chief  business  of  war?  It  is  to  destroy  human  liffj 
mangle  the  limbs  ;  to  gash  and  hew  the  body ;  loph 
the  sword  into  the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature ;  to  a 
the  earth  with  bleeding  frames,  and  to  trample  thema 
fool  with  horses*  hoofs.  It  is  to  batter  down  and 
cities;  to  turn  fruitful  fields  into  deserts;  to  leiB 
cottage  of  the  peasant,  and  the  magnificent  abodl 
opulence ;  to  scourge  nations  with  famine ;  to  tauk 
widows  and  orphans.  Are  these  honourable  deo 
Were  you  called  to  name  exploits  worthy  of  dn 
would  you  not  naturally  select  such  as  these?  Gnuil 
a  necessity  for  them  may  exist ;  it  is  a  dreadful  nccai 
such  as  a  good  man  must  recoil  from  with  insaa: 
horror ;  and  though  it  may  exempt  them  from  goi 
cannot  turn  them  into  glory.  We  have  thought  tfcs 
was  honourable  to  heal,  to  save,  lo  mitigate  pu% 
snatch  the  sick  and  sinking  from  the  jaws  of  di 
We  have  placed  among  the  revered  benefactonrfl 
human  race  the  discoverers  of  arts  which  aliemieh* 
sufferings,  which  prolong,  comfort,  adorn,  and  di 
human  life ;  and  if  these  arts  be  honourable, 
the  glory  of  multiplying  and  aggravating  K 
death  ? 

It  will  be  replied^  that  the  honourableness  of 
sists  not  in  the  business  which  it  perfonms,  but 
motives  from  which  it  springs,  and  in  the  qualiticsi 
it  indicates.  It  will  be  asked,  Is  it  not  honourable  toi 
one's  country,  and  to  expose  one's  life  in  its  cause?  ^* 
our  country  deserves  love  and  service ;  and  kt  ^ 
faithful  friends,  her  loyal  sons,  who,  under  ihegtai^ 
of  duty  and  disinterested  zeal,  have  i>oured  out  * 
blood  in  her  cause,  live  in  the  hearts  of  a 
lerity.  Kut  who  does  not  know  that  this  moT 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  common  mili 
Who  is  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  this  al 
patriotism  of  principle  is  the  motive  which  fills 
of  war,  and  leads  men  to  adopt  the  profession  of  i 
Does  this  sentiment  reign  in  the  common 
enlists  because  driven  from  all  other  modes 
and  hires  himself  to  be  shot  at  for  a  few  cents  « 
does  it  reign  in  the  officer,  who,  for  i>ay  and 
from  the  sense  of  reputation  or  dread  of  6xi 
the  foe  with  a  fearless  front  ?  There  is,  in( 
patriotism  nourished  by  war ;  I  mean  iliat  wl 
humble  other  nations,  and  to  purchase  for  our- 
exultation  of  triumph  and  superior  force 
true  patriotism,  which  has  its  root  in  bent 
which  desires  the  real  and  enduring  haptMOOB 
country,  nothing  is  more  adverse  to  it  than 
no  class  of  men  have  less  of  it  than  those 
war.  Perhaps  in  no  class  is  the  passion  for 
distinction  so  strong ;  and  in  accordance  witii 
mity,  they  are  apt  to  regard  as  the  highest  into 
Slate,  a  career  of  conquests,  which  makes  a 
dazzles  the  multitude,  however  desolating  or 
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_jgard  to  foreign  nations,  or  however  blighting  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  own. 

The  motives  which  generally  lead  to  the  choice  of  a 
military  life,  strip  it  of  all  claim  to  peculiar  honour. 
There  are  employments  which,  from  their  peculiar  cha- 
racter, should  be  undertaken  only  from  hij,;h  motives. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  profcssinn  of  arms. 
Its  work  is  bloodshed,  destruction,  the  infliction  of  the 
most  dreaded  evils,  not  only  on  wron^  doers,  oppressors^ 
usurpers,  but  on  the  innocent,  weak,  defenceless.  From 
this  task  humanity  recoils,  and  nothing  should  reconcile 
\is  to  it  but  the  solemn  conviction  of  duty  to  God,  to 
our  country,  to  mankind  The  man  who  undertakes  this 
work  solely  or  chiefly  to  earn   money  or  an  epaulette, 

miniits,  however  unconsciously,  a  great  wrong.  Let  it 
conceded,  that  he  who  engages  in  military  life  is 
hound,  as  in  other  professions,  to  ensure  from  his  em- 
ployers the  means  of  support,  and  that  he  may  innocently 
.seek  the  honour  which  is  awarded  to  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful se^^■ice.  Still,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
profession,  from  the  solemnity  and  terribleness  of  its 
agency,  no  man  can  engage  in  it  innocently  or  honour- 
ably, who  docs  not  deplore  its  necessity,  and  does  not 
.adopt  it  from  generous  motives,  from  the  power  of 
moral  and  public  considerations.  That  these  are  not 
the  motives  which  now  fill  armies,  is  too  notorious  to 
need  proof  How  common  is  it  for  military  men  to 
<lcsire  war,  as  giving  rich  prizes  and  as  advancing  them 
in  their  profession.  They  are  willing  to  slaughter  their 
tellow-crcatures  for  money  and  disttnclion ; — and  is  the 
jifofession  of  such  men  peculiarly  glorious?  1  am  not 
I>repared  to  deny  that  human  life  may  sometimes  be 
justly  taken ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  under  the 
solemn  conviction  of  duty  and  for  great  public  ends.  To 
destroy  our  fellow-creatures  for  profit  or  promotion,  is 
to  incur  a  guilt  from  which  most  men  would  shrink, 
rould  it  be  brought  distinctly  before  their  minds.  That 
there  may  be  soldiers  of  principle^  men  who  abhor  the 
thought  of  shedding  human  blood,  and  who  consent  to 
the  painful  office  only  because  it  seems  to  them  imposed 
by  their  country  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is 
freely  granted. 

Such  men  spring  up,  especially  in  periods  of  revolu- 
tion, when  the  liberties  of  a  nation  are  at  slake.  But 
that  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  military  profession, 
:ou   know.      That   men  generally  enter  this  profession 

>m  selfish  motives,  that  they  hire  themselves  to  kill  for 

srsonal  remuneration,  you  know.  That  they  are  ready 
to  slay  a  fellow-creature,  from  inducements  not  a  whil 
more  disinterested  than  those  which  lead  other  men  to 
fell  an  ox,  or  crush  a  pernicious  insect,  you  know ;  and, 
of  consequence,  the  profession  has  no  peculiar  title  to 
respect  It  is  particularly  degraded  by  the  offer  of  prize- 
money.  The  power  of  this  inducement  is  well  understood. 
But  is  it  honourable  to  kill  a  fellow-creature  for  a  share 
of  his  spoils  ?  A  nation  which  offers  prize-money  is 
chargeable  with  the  crime  of  tainting  the  mind  of  the 
soldier.  It  offers  him  a  demoralising  motive  to  the 
destruction  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  saps  high  principle 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  susceptible  of  generous 
impulses.  It  establishes  the  most  inhuman  method  of 
getting  rich  which  civilised  men  can  pursue.  I  know  that 
society  views  this  subject  differently,  and  more  guih 
should  be  attached  to  society  than  to  the  soldier ;  but 
still  the  character  of  the  profession  remains  degraded  by 
ihc  motives  which  most  commonly  actuate  its  members  ; 


and  war,  as  now  carried  on,  is  certainly  among  the  last 
vocations  to  be  called  honourable. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  misconstrued.  I  mean  not 
to  deny  to  military  men  equal  virtue  with  other  classes  of 
society.  All  classes  are  alike  culpable  in  regard  to  war. 
and  the  burden  presses  too  heavily  on  all,  to  allow  any  to 
take  up  reproaches  against  others.  Society  has  not  only 
established  and  exalted  the  military  profession,  but 
studiously  allures  men  into  it  by  bribes  of  vanity,  cupidity, 
and  ambition.  They  who  adopt  it  have  on  their  side  the 
suffrage  of  past  ages,  the  sanction  of  opinion  and  law, 
and  the  applauding  voice  of  nations  ;  so  that  justice 
commands  us  to  ac(iuit  them  of  peculiar  deviations  front 
dutyj  or  of  falling  below  society  in  moral  worth  or  private 
virtue. 

Much  of  the  glare  thrown  over  the  military  profession 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  f;i.lse  estimate  of  courage  which 
prevails  through  the  Christian  world.  Men  are  dazzled 
by  this  quality.  On  no  point  is  popular  opinion  more 
perverted  and  more  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  to  this 
point  I  would  therefore  solicit  particular  attention.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  delusion  on  this  subject  has  come  down 
to  us  from  remote  ages,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning 
a  chief  element  of  the  European  character.  Our  northern 
ancestors,  who  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire,  were 
fanatical  to  the  last  degree  in  respect  to  military  courage. 
They  made  it  the  first  of  virtues.  One  of  the  chief 
articles  of  their  creed  was,  that  a  man  dying  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  transported  at  once  to  the  hall  of  their  god 
Odin,  a  terrible  paradise^  where  he  was  to  quaff  for  ever 
delicious  draughts  from  the  .skulls  of  his  enemies.  So 
rooted  was  this  fanaticism,  that  it  was  thought  a  calamity 
to  die  of  disease  or  old  age  ;  and  death  by  violence,  even 
if  inflicted  by  their  own  hands,  was  thought  more  honour- 
able than  to  expire  by  the  slow,  inglorious  processes  of 
nature. 

This  spirit,  aided  by  other  causes,  broke  out  at 
length  into  chivalr)',  the  strangest  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  of  mercy  and  cruelty,  of  insanity  and  generous 
sentiment,  to  be  found  in  human  histor)'.  This  whole 
institution  breathed  an  extravagant  estimation  of  courage. 
To  be  without  fear  was  the  first  attribute  of  a  good  knight. 
Danger  w^as  thirsted  for,  when  it  might  innocently  be 
shunned.  Life  was  sported  with  wantonly,  .\inusements 
full  of  peril,  exposing  even  to  mortal  wounds,  were  pur- 
sued with  passionate  eagerness.  The  path  to  honour  lay 
through  rash  adventures,  the  chief  merit  of  which  was 
the  scorn  of  suffering  and  of  death  which  they  expressed. 
This  fanaticism  has  yielded  in  a  measure  to  good  sense, 
and  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  still  it  is 
rife  ;  and  not  a  few  imagine  fearless  courage  to  be  the 
height  of  glor)*. 

That  courage  is  of  no  worth,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
aflirm.  It  ought  to  be  prized,  sought,  cherished.  Though 
not  of  itself  virtuous,  it  is  an  important  aid  to  virtue.  It 
gives  us  the  command  of  our  faculties  when  needed  most. 
It  converts  the  dangers  which  palsy  the  weak  into  springs 
of  energy.  Its  firm  look  often  awes  the  injurious,  and 
silences  insult  All  great  enterprises  demand  it,  and 
without  it  virtue  cannot  rise  into  magnanimity.  Whilst 
it  leaves  us  exposed  to  many  vices,  it  saves  us  from'  one 
class  peculiarly  ignominious,— from  the  servility,  deceit, 
and  base  compliance  which  belong  to  fear.  It  is  accouv- 
^lanied,  too,  with  an  animated  conscio\vss\<i^  ^=5^  "^^"^^^ 
which  is  one  of  the  high  enjoyments.  ^^^S^^jj^csvi*  ^^cA^ 
bound  to  cherish  it  as  tKe.  «Afe^^•M.A  *-     ^>3iNS^ 
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rectitude  ;  and  when  so  clierished  it  takes  rank  among 
the  virtues. 

Still,  courage,  considered  in  itself,  or  without  reference 
to  its  origin  and  motives,  and  regarded  in  its  common 
manifestations,  is  not  virtue,  is  not  moral  excellence;  and 
the  disposition  to  exalt  it  above  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  one  of  the  most  ruinous  delusions  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  barbarous  times.  In  most  men, 
courage  has  its  origin  in  a  happy  organisation  of  the  body. 
It  belongs  to  the  nerves  rather  than  the  character.  In 
some  it  is  an  instinct  bordering  on  rashness.  In  one 
man,  it  springs  from  strong  pxssions  obscuring  the  idea  of 
dnngcr.  In  another,  from  the  want  of  imaginatinn  or  from 
the  incapacity  of  bringing  future  evils  near.  The  courage 
of  the  uneducated  may  often  be  traced  to  stupidity ;  to 
the  absence  of  thought  and  sensibility.  Many  are 
courageous  from  the  dread  of  the  infamy  absurdly  attached 
to  cowardice  One  terror  expels  another.  A  bullet  is 
less  formidable  than  a  sneer.  To  show  the  moral  worlh- 
Icssncss  of  mere  courage,  of  contempt  of  bodily  suffering 
and  pain,  one  consideration  is  sufficient ; — the  most 
abandoned  have  pos.sessed  it  in  perfection.  The  villain 
often  hardens  into  the  thorough  hero,  if  courage  and 
heroism  be  one.  The  more  complete  his  success  in  sear- 
ing conscience  and  defying  God,  the  more  dauntless  his 
daring.  Long-continued  vice  and  e.x]>osure  naturally 
generate  contempt  di  life  and  a  reckless  encounter  of 
peril  Courage,  considered  in  itself,  or  without  reference  to 
its  causes,  is  no  virtue,  and  deserves  no  esteem.  It  is 
found  in  the  best  and  the  worst,  and  is  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  qualities  from  which  it  springs  and  with 
which  it  is  conjoined-  There  is,  in  truth,  a  virtuous, 
glorious  courage  ;  but  it  happens  to  be  found  least  in 
those  who  are  most  admired  for  bravery.  It  is  the  courage 
of  principle  which  dares  to  do  right  in  the  face  of  scorn, 
which  puts  to  hazard  reputation,  rank,  the  prospects  of 
advancement,  the  sympathy  of  friends,  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  rather  than  violate  a  conviction  of  duty.  It  is 
the  courage  of  benevolence  and  piety,  which  counts  not 
life  dear  in  withstanding  error,  superstition,  vice,  oppres- 
sion, injustice,  and  the  mightiest  foes  of  human  improve- 
ment and  happiness.  It  is  moral  energy,  that  force  of 
will  in  adopting  duty  over  which  menace  and  suffering 
have  no  power.  It  is  the  courage  of  a  soul  which  rever- 
ences itself  too  much  to  be  greatly  moved  about  what 
befalls  the  body ;  which  thirsts  so  intensely  for  a  pure 
inward  life,  that  it  can  yield  up  the  animal  life  without 
fear  ;  in  which  the  idea  of  moral,  spiritual,  celestial  good 
has  been  unfolded  so  brightly  as  to  obscure  all  worldly 
interests ;  which  aspires  after  immortality,  and  therefore 
heeds  little  the  pains  or  pleasures  of  a  day  !  which  has  so 
concentred  its  whole  power  and  life  in  the  love  of  godlike 
virtue,  that  it  even  finds  a  joy  in  the  perils  and  sufferings 
by  which  its  loyalty  to  God  and  virtue  may  be  approved. 
This  courage  may  be  called  the  perfection  of  humanity, 
for  it  is  the  exercise,  result,  and  expression  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  our  nature.  Need  I  tell  you  that  this  courage 
has  hardly  anything  in  common  with  what  generally 
hears  the  name,  and  has  been  lauded  by  the  crowd  to  the 
skies  ?  Oin  any  man,  not  wholly  blinded  to  moral  dis- 
tinctions, compare  or  confound  with  this  divine  energy, 
the  bravery  derived  from  constitution,  nourished  by 
ambiUon,  and  blazing  out  in  resentment,  which  forms  the 
glory  of  military  men  and  of  men  of  the  world  ?  The 
courage  of  military  and  ordinar)*  life,  instead  of  resting 
on   high   and    unchangeable   principles,   finds   its   chief 


motive  in  the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  its  chief  reward 
in  \*ulgar  praise.     Superior  to  bodily   pain   it  crouches 
before  censure,  and  dares  not  face  the  scorn  vhich  faith- 
fulness to  God  and  unpopular  duty   naust   often  incur. 
It  wears  the  appearance  of  energy,  because  it   conquer 
one  strong  passion,  fear ;  but  the  other  passions  it  leaves 
unmastered,   and   thus    differs    essentially    from    moral 
strength  or  greatness,  which  consists    in    subjectmg  all 
appetites  and  desires  to  a  pure  and  high  standard  of  rccd- 
lude.     Brilliant  courage,  as  it  is  called,  so  far  from  being 
a  principle  of  universal  self-control,  is   often  joined  with 
degrading  pleasures,  with  a  lawless   spirit^   with  general 
licentiousness  of  manners,  with  a  hardihood  which  dcfie 
God  as  well  as  man,  and  which,  not  satisfied  with  scorn- 
ing death,  contenms  the  judgment  that  is  to  follow.    So 
wanting  in  moral  worth  is  the  bravery  which  has  so  loot 
been  praised,  sung,  courted,  adored.      It  is  time  that  it 
should  he  understood.     It  is  time  that  the  old,  barbarous, 
indiscriminate    worship    of    mere  courage    should   gi^c 
place   to   a    wise    moral    judgment.        This    fanaticifm 
has   done  much    to   rob  Christianity  of  its  due  honour. 
Men    who   give   their   sympathies    and    homage   to  the 
fiery    and    destructive    \*alour  of   the  soldier^    will   s«t 
little  attraction  in  the  mild  and  peaceful   spirit  of  Jcsia^ 
His   unconquerable  forbearance,    the  most  genuine  jnJ 
touching  expression  of  liis  divine  philanthropy,  may  e^n 
seem  to  them  a  weakness.     We  read    of  those  who,  «s- 
rounding  the  cross,  derided  the  meek  sufferer.     Thea  dai 
it  in  their  ignorance.     More  guilty,   more  insensible  ift 
those  who,   living  under  the  light    of  Christianity,  ^ 
yielding  it  their  assent,  do  not  see   in   that  cross  a  ^ 
which  pours  contempt  on  the  warrior.     Will  this  deiusws 
never  cease?     Will  men  never   learn   to   reverence  dis- 
interested love?     Shall  the  desolations  and  woes  uf  ^ 
bear  their  testimony  in  vain  against  the   false  glor)-  nhxii 
has  so  long  diuzled  the  world  ?     Shall  Christ,  shall  vosxi 
j>erfection,  shall  the  spirit  of  heaven,  shall  God  nurujea 
in  his  Son,  be  for  ever  insulted  by  the  worship  jwidtolk 
spirit  of  savage  hordes  ?  Shall  the  cross  ostentatiously  w« 
on   the   breast,    never   come   to    the    heart,    a  toadiflK 
emblem  and  teacher  of  all-suffering  love  ?^I  do  not  fi 
these  questions  in  despair.     Whilst  we  lament  the  Iimife^ 
triumphs  of  Christianity  over  false  notions  of  honout,* 
see  and  ought  to  recognise  its  progress.      War  is  not  an 
the  only  or  chief  path  to  glor>'.     The  greatest  naxne* 
not  now  written  in  blood.     The  purest  fame  is  the  sat 
of  genius,  philosophy,  philanthropy,   and   piety,  dciOVr; 
themselves  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  TKeiMift 
for  military  glory  is  no  longer,  as  once,  able  of  rtsrf»  > 
precipitate  nations  into  war.     In  all  this  let  us  rcitfcx. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  aimed   to  show  thai  d» 
glory  awarded    to  military   ]jrowess    and   success  is  ** 
founded,— to  show  the  deceitfulness    of  the  glare  ife^ 
seduces  many  into  the  admiration  of  war.     I  proceeds- 
another  topic,  which  is  necessary  to   give  us  a  fuU  ^ShS 
standing  of  the  |>ernicious  influence  exerted  bv  the  ^ 
of  honour  in   exciting   nations    to   hostility.     There  ^ 
many   persons   who   have    little    admiration   of  »ai* 
achievements,  and  are  generally  inclined   to  ptace,  '^ 
who  still  imagine  that  the  honour   of  a    nalioD  (OOrf" 
peculiarly  in  quickness  to  feel  and  repel   injury,  aod  «^ 
consetjuently,  when  their  country  has  been  wronged* 
loo  prone  to  rush  into  war.     Perliaps   its  tntertsa  *• 
been  slightly  touched.    Perhaps  its  well-being  irap««* 
demands  continued  peace.     Still,   its    honour  is  ail > 
call  for  reparation,  and  no  sacrifice  is  thought  too  f^ 
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tiliiica,  may  <ttill  be  wronged,  insulted,  afx!  endangered  ; 
and  I  shall  t>c  a^ked,  if  in  such  a  esse  its  hoooar  do  ooc 
require  it  to  rcjxri  injury, — if  sabamnoa  be  not  disgnte? 
1  answer,  that  a  nation  whkh  sobooits  to  wrong  hon 
timidity,  or  a  sordid  love  of  ease  or  gam,  forfeits  its 
claim  (o  re^\>ccL  A  faint-hearted,  sdf-inda^ene  People 
( owering  under  menace,  shrinking  from  peril,  aad  wfliqg 
U)  tjuy  repose  by  tribute  or  serviie  coocessiofi,  deserves 
the  chains  which  it  cannot  escape:  Bat  lo  bear  nracfa  and 
long  from  a  principle  of  humanity,  from  lereretice  liortbe 
Taw  of  love,  is  noble  ;  and  nothing  bat  moral  blindness 
and  degradation  induce  men  to  wtc  higher  glory  in 
inii>atienre  of  injury  and  quickness  to  resent 

Still,  I  may  be  a^ked,  whether  a  people,  however  for- 
hcaring,  may  not  sometimes  owe  it  to  its  own  dignity  and 
jtafety  to  engage  in  war  ?  I  answer.  Yes.  \^*hen  the 
spirit  of  justice,  humanity,  and  forbearance,  instead  oC 
.sj^reading  peace,  prmokes  fresh  outrage,  thb  outzage 
must  be  met  and  repressed  b)-  force,  I  know  that  many 
sincere  Christians  oppose  to  this  doctrine  the  precept  of 
i  hrist,  '*  Kesij^t  not  evil."  But  Christianity  is  wronged, 
and  its  truth  ex{>05ed  to  strong  objections,  when  these 
and  the  like  precefUs  are  literally  construed.  The  whole 
legislation  of  Christ  is  intended  to  teach  us  the  spirit  from 
which  we  should  act,  not  to  lay  down  rules  for  outward 
londucL  TTie  precept,  **  Resist  not  evil,''  if  practised  lo 
ihe  letter,  would  annihilate  all  government  in  the  family 
jnd  the  State  ;  for  it  is  the  great  work  of  government  to 
resist  evil  passions  and  evil  deeds^  It  is  indeed  our  duty 
as  Christians  to  love  our  worst  enemy,  and  to  desire  his 
true  good  ;  but  we  are  to  lo%*e  not  only  our  enemy,  but 
mir  families,  friends  and  counir\',  and  to  take  a  wise  care 
v(  our  own  rights  and  happiness ;  and  when  we  abandon 
to  the  violence  of  a  wrongdoer  these  fellow-beings  and 
ihtse  rights,  commended  by  God  to  our  love  and  care,  we 
;*re  [>lainly  wanting  in  that  expanded  benevolence  which 
(  hnstianity  demands.  A  nation,  then,  may  owe  it  to  its 
welfare  and  dignity  to  engage  in  war ;  and  its  honour 
demands  that  it  should  meet  the  trial  with  invincible 
resolution.  It  ought  at  such  a  moment  to  dismiss  all 
fear,  except  the  fear  of  its  own  passions — the  fear  of  the 
crimes  to  which  the  exasperations  and  sore  temptations 
of  public  hostilities  expose  a  State. 

I  have  admitted  that  a  nation's  honour  may  require  its 
•  itizens  to  engage  in  war ;  but  it  requires  them  to  engage 
m  it  wisely — with  a  full  consciousness  of  rectitude  and 
with  unfeigned  sorrow.  On  no  other  conditions  does 
war  com|x>rt  with  national  dignity ;  and  these  deser\e 
a  moment's  attention.  A  people  must  engage  in  war 
wisely  ;  for  rasjiness  is  dishonourable,  especially  in  so 
solemn  and  tremendous  a  concern.  A  nation  must 
projxjse  a  wise  end  in  war  ;  and  this  remark  is  the  more 
imi'x>rtant,  because  the  end  or  object  which,  according 
W)  common  s|>oech,  a  people  is  bound  by  its  honour  to 
jMOpose,  is  generally  disowned  by  wisdom.  How  com- 
Ofion  it  is  to  hear  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  requires 
it  to  seek  redress  of  grievances — reparation  of  injuries. 
Now,  as  a  general  rule,  war  does  not  and  cannot  repair 
injuries.  Instead  of  securing  compensation  for  past  evils, 
it  almost  always  nniUiplies  them.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  nation  loses  incomf>arably  more  by  war  than  it  has 
l»reviousIy  lost  by  the  wrong-doer.  Sui)[)Ose,  for  e.xample, 
a  i>eople  to  have  been  spoiled  by  another  State  of  **  five 
millions  of  dollars."  To  recover  this  by  war,  it  must 
cii|>end  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  more,  and  will,  almost 
certainly,  come  forth  from  the   contest    burdened  with 


ddxL  Xor  is  this  alL  It  loaes  wotmc  than  vneahtt 
loses  many  lives.  Nov,  life  and  property  are  txA  tc 
InlMicd  Wffoaat  each  other.  If  a  nation,  by  sbyo 
siqgje  BBOCCBC  man,  coidd  possess  itself  of  tbevcalti 
voridi,  it  voohl  have  no  i^ght  to  destroy  him 
thtt came akme.  Ahomaa  bno^camnot  be  vahied 
dffcr  and  gold;  and,  of  caoneeqaenoe,  a  nation  can  « 
be  amdmriscd  to  sacrifice  or  cxpoag  tbottsarKb  of  li 
for  the  moe  recovery  of  property  of  which  it  has  b 
spoiletL  To  ncare  oonpensatioa  for  the  past  is  % 
scldom  a  wffiikwl  object  for  war.  The  tnae  end 
Kcnrity  for  the  futofe.  An  injory  inflicted  by  one  tm 
on  another  may  manifrst  a  bvtess,  hostile  spiril,  6 
which,  if  muesisted,  teme  aad  increasig^  txitn^es 
to  be  feared,  whicfa  voidd  embolden  other  cotnnianities 
wraog-doing.  and  against  which  neither  propertr,  i 
fife,  nor  liberty  would  be  secure.  To  protect  a  St 
from  this  spirit  of  riotence  arid  unprincipled  aggrosi 
is  the  duty  of  ralets ;  aad  protection  may  be  found  « 
in  war.  Here  is  the  l^ittmate  occasion  and  the  ft 
end  of  an  appeal  to  anas.  Let  me  ask  yon  to  an 
this  rule  of  wisdom  to  a  case,  the  bearings  of  whid « 
be  easily  seen.  Suppose,  then,  an  injury  to  hair  ht 
inl^icted  on  us  by  a  foreign  nation  a  quarter  of  a  ^ytft 
ago.  Suppose  it  to  have  been  infiicted  bv  a  CkytcnNM 
which  has  fallen  through  its  lawlessness,  and  whadi  e 
never  be  restored.  Suppose  this  injury  to  hatt  lie 
followed,  during  this  long  period,  by  not  or>e  hostikii 
and  not  one  sign  of  a  hostile  spirit.  Suppose  s  I 
position  to  rqiair  it  to  be  expressed  by  the  head 
new  Government  of  the  injurious  nation  ;  and 
further,  that  our  long  endurance  has  not  exposed 
single  insult  from  any  other  i>ower  since  the 
pacification  of  Europe.  Under  these  circumstantial' 
it  be  pretended,  with  any  show  of  reason,  that  thfcatm 
wrong,  or  that  future  security,  re<]uires  us  to  bring  Bf» 
ourselves  and  the  other  nation  the  horrors  and  misar 
of  war  ?  I  )oes  not  wisdom  join  with  humaniiT  a 
reprobating  such  a  conflict  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  require  il  II 
engage  in  a  war  for  a  wise  end.  I  add,  as  a  more  » 
portant  rule,  that  its  dignity  demands  of  it  toei^^il 
no  conflict  without  a  full  consciousness  of  rectitude  I 
must  not  appeal  to  arms  for  doubtful  rights.  It  ■* 
not  think  it  enough  to  establish  a  probable  claim,  "ft 
true  principle  for  a  nation,  as  for  an  indi\  idual,  is,  iW 
will  suffer  rather  than  do  wrong.  It  should  iweferbcS| 
injured  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injury.  To  secure  to  ^ 
this  full  consciousness  of  rectitude,  a  nation  dwrf 
alwa\-s  desire  to  refer  its  disputes  to  an  imrurtial  HBf* 
It  cannot  too  much  distrust  its  own  judgment  in  its  c* 
cause  That  same  selfish  partiality  which  blinds  te 
individual  to  the  claims  of  a  rival  or  foe  and  whiHi 
compelled  society  to  subsdtut*  public  and  disint 
tribunals  for  private  war,  disqualifies  nations,  m 
less,  to  determine  their  own  rights,  and  shouM 
them  to  seek  a  more  dispassionate  decision.  The 
idea  which  should  rise  to  the  mind  of  a  cotintrr 
ting  war  is  rectitude.  In  declaring  war,  it  shoiidfa* 
only  to  the  voice  of  dutj'.  To  resolve  on  the  dcsn^n* 
of  our  fellow-creatures  without    a   command  ffoo  s* 

science — a   commission   from    God is    to  bring  •' 

people  a  load  of  infamy  and  crime  A  natiofl.  ia  * 
daring  war,  should  be  lifted  above  its  passions  t?^ 
fcarfulness  and  solemnity  of  the  act.  It  shooW  Jfl** 
with  unfeigned  confidence  to   Heaven  and  tarth^* 
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U[)rightness  of  purpose.  It  should  go  forth  as  the 
( hampion  of  tnith  and  justice,  as  the  minister  of  God,  to 
vindicate  and  sustain  th.it  great  moral  and  national  law 
without  which  life  has  no  security,  and  social  improve- 
ments no  defence.  It  should  be  inspired  with  invincible 
rourage,  not  by  its  passions,  but  by  the  dignity  and 
hol-ncss  of  its  cause.  Nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of 
legislation  is  so  solemn  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Ry 
notliingdo  a  people  incur  such  tremendous  responsibility. 
Unless  justly  waged,  -war  involves  a  people  in  the  guilt  of 
murder.  The  State  which,  without  the  command  of 
justice  and  God,  sends  out  fleets  and  armies  to  slaughter 
fellow-creatures,  must  answer  for  the  blood  it  sheds,  as 
truly  as  the  assassin  for  the  death  of  his  victim.  Oh,  how 
loudly  does  the  voice  of  blood  cry  to  Heaven  from  the 
field  of  battle!  Undoubtedly,  the  men  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us  with  the  loudest  shouts  of  ages, 
stand  now  before  the  tribunal  of  eternal  justice  condemned 
as  murderers:  and  the  victories  which  have  been  thought 
to  encircle  a  nation  with  glor)*,  have  fixed  the  same 
brand  on  multitudes  in  the  sight  of  the  final  and 
Almighty  Judge,  How  essential  is  it  to  a  nation's 
honour  that  it  should  engage  in  war  with  a  full  conviction 
of  rectitude  I 

But  there  is  one  more  condition  of  an  honourable  war. 
A  nation  should  cn^^age  in  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow. 
It  should  beseech  the  throne  of  grace  with  earnest 
supplication^  that  the  dreadful  office  of  destroying  fellow- 
beings  may  not  be  imposed  on  it.  War  concentrates  all 
the  varieties  of  human  miser)*,  and  a  nation  which  can 
inflict  these  without  sorrow,  contracts  deeper  infamy  than 
from  rowardjre.  It  is  essentially  barbarous  ;  and  will  be 
looked  ba<'k  upon  by  more  enlightened  and  Christian  ages 
with  the  horror  with  which  we  recall  the  atrocities  of 
savage  tribes.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  calamities 
of  war,  its  slaughter,  famine,  .ind  desolation,  instead  nf 
being  confined  to  its  criminal  authors,  fall  chiefly  on 
multitudes  who  have  had  no  share  in  provoking  and  no 
voice  in  proclaiming  it  ;  and  let  not  a  nation  talk  of  its 
honour  which  has  no  sympathy  witli  these  woes,  which 
Ls  steeled  to  the  most  terrible  sufferings  of  humanity. 

I  have  now  spoken,  my  friends,  of  the  sentiments  wHth 
which  war  should  be  regarded.     Is  it  so  regarded  ?  When, 


recently,  the  suggestion  of  war  was  thrown  out  to  this 
people,  what  reception  did  it  meet?  Was  it  viewed  at 
once  in  the  light  in  which  a  Christian  nation  should 
immediately  and  most  earnestly  consider  it?  Was  it 
received  as  a  proposition  to  slaughter  thousands  of  our 
fellow-creatures?  Did  we  feci  as  if  threatened  with  a 
calamity  more  fearful  than  earthquakes,  famine,  or  pesti- 
lence? The  blight  which  might  fall  on  our  prosperity 
drew  attention  ;  but  the  thought  of  devoting,  as  a  people, 
our  power  and  resources  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
of  those  whom  a  common  nature,  whom  reason,  con- 
science, and  Christianity  command  us  to  love  and  save — 
did  this  thrill  us  with  horror?  Did  the  solemn  inquir)* 
break  forth  through  our  land*  is  the  dreadful  necessity 
indeed  laid  upon  us  to  send  abroad  death  and  woe  ?  No. 
There  wxs  little  manifestation  of  the  sensibility  ivilh 
which  men  and  Christians  should  look  such  an  evil  in  the 
face.  As  a  people,  we  are  still  seared  and  blinded  to  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  war.  The  principles  of  honour  to 
which  the  barbarism  and  infatuation  of  dark  ages  gave 
birth,  prevail  among  us,  'i'he  generous,  merciful  spirit 
of  our  religion  is  little  understood.  The  law  of  love 
preached  from  the  cross  and  written  in  the  blood  of  the 
Saviour,  is  trampled  on  by  ])ublic  men.  The  true  dignity 
of  man,  which  consists  in  breathing  and  cherishing  God's 
spirit  of  justice  and  philanthropy  towards  every  human 
being,  is  counted  folly  in  comparison  with  that  spirit  of 
vindictiveness  and  self-aggrandisement  which  turns  our 
earth  into  an  image  of  the  abodes  of  the  damned.  How 
long  will  the  friends  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  Christ, 
silently,  passively,  uncomplainingly,  suffer  the  men  of  this 
world,  the  ambitious,  vindictive,  and  selfish,  to  array 
them  against  their  brethren  in  conflicts  which  they  con- 
demn and  abhor?  Shall  not  truth,  humanity,  and  the 
mild  and  holy  spirit  of  Christianity,  find  a  voice  to 
rebuke  and  awe  the  wickedness  which  precipitates  nations 
into  war,  and  to  startle  and  awaken  nations  to  their  fearful 
responsibility  in  taking  arms  against  the  children  of  their 
l-'alhcr  in  heaven?  Prince  of  Peace  !  Saviour  of  men  ! 
speak  in  thine  own  voice  of  love,  power,  and  fearful 
warning  ;  and  redeem  the  world  for  which  thou  hast  died 
from  lawless  and  cniel  passions,  from  the  spirit  of  rapine 
and  murder,  from  the  powers  of  darkness  and  hell ! 


ON     \V  A  R. 

HI. 
A  lecture. 


PRKFACE. 

This  Lecture  was  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 

'  year  (1838).     It  was  prepared  with  a  distinct  knowledge 

^  of  the  little  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  people  at 

^  large,  and  was  prepared  on  that  very  account.     It  is  now 

'  published,  in  consequence  of  fresh  proofs  of  the  insensi- 

'  bility  of  the  mass  of  this  community  to  the  crimes  and 

4  miseries  of  war.     For  a  few  weeks  this  calamity  has  been 

'  brought  distinctly  before  us  ;  we  have  been  driven  by  one 

»  of  the    States  into    a   hostile  position   towards  a  great 

''  European  power  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 

#  has  been  treated  in  and  out  of  Congress  is  a  sad  [)roof  of 

the  very  general  want    of    Christian  and   philanthropic 

>  views  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  of  strange  blindness  to 

*  our  national  and  individual  well-being.     One  would  think 


that  the  suggestion  of  a  war  with  England  would  call 
forth  one  strong,  general  burst  of  opposing  feelings.  Can 
a  more  calamitous  event,  with  the  exception  of  civil  war, 
be  imagined?  What  other  nation  can  do  us  equal  harm? 
With  what  other  nation  do  we  hold  equally  profitable 
connections?  To  what  other  are  we  bound  by  such 
strong  and  generous  ties  ?  We  are  of  one  blood.  We 
speak  one  language.  We  have  a  common  religion.  We 
have  the  noble  bond  of  free  institutions ;  and  to  these 
two  countries,  above  all  others,  Ls  the  cause  of  freedom  on 
earth  entrusted  by  Providence.  A  war  with  England 
I  would,  to  a  great  extent,  .sweep  our  ships  from  the  seas^ 
i  cut  off  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  shuV^^'s'^*^  '^s;:a&^ 
staples,  ixilsy  the  spirit  of  internal  i^i^P'^^'^^.^^^i^^^ss 
smite  with  languor,  if  not  deatK^  q\«.  V#:k<^^^^ 
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It  would  turn  to  the  destniction  of  our  fellow-creatures 
vast  resources,  which  are  now  working  out  for  us  unparal- 
leled prosperity.  It  would  load  us  with  taxes  and  jmblic 
debts,  and  breed  internal  discontents  with  which  a  free 
Government  contends  at  fearful  odds  in  ihc  midst  of 
war.  Instead  of  covering  the  ocean  with  the  sail:i  of  a 
beneficent  commerce,  we  should  scour  it  with  privateers  ; 
that  is,  as  legalised  pirates.  Our  great  cities  would  be 
threatened  with  invasion ;  and  the  din  of  industry  in  the 
streets  of  this  metropolis  would  be  stilled  :  -And  all  this 
would  come  upon  us  at  a  moment  when  the  country  is 
pressing  forward  to  wealth,  greatness,  and  ever)'  kind  of 
improvement,  with  an  impulse,  n  free  joyous  activity, 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And 
these  immense  sacrifires  are  to  Ix-  made  for  n  tract  of 
wild  land,  perhaps  not  wortli  the  money  which  it  has  cost 
us  within  a  few  weeks  past,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
expenses  of  Maine,  and  the  losses  which  the  whole 
countT)'  has  suffered  by  interruption  of  trade. 

Hut  this  is  not  all.  We  are  not  to  suffer  alone.  We 
should  inflict  in  such  a  war  deep  wounds  on  England, 
not  only  on  her  armed  bands,  on  her  rich  merchants,  on 
her  widespread  interests,  but  on  vast  numbers  of  her  poor 
population,  who  owe  subsistence  to  the  employment 
furnished  by  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the  two  countries. 
Thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  lier  labourers  would  be 
reduced  to  want  and  misery.  Nor  would  it  be  any 
mitigation  of  these  evils  to  a  man  of  humanity,  that  we 
were  at  war  with  the  Government  of  England. 

And  this  is  not  all.  ,A.  war  between  these  countries 
would  be  felt  through  the  whole  civilised  world.  The 
lircscnt  hears  no  resemblance  to  those  half-barbarous 
ages,  when  nations  stood  apart,  frowning  on  one  another 
in  surly  independence.  Commerce  is  binding  all  nations 
together ;  and  of  this  golden  chain  England  and  America 
are  the  chief  links.  The  relations  between  these  coun- 
tries cannot  become  hostile  without  deranging,  more  or 
less,  the  intercourse  of  all  other  communities,  and  bring- 
ing evils  on  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Nor  is  this  all,  War  can  hardly  spring  up  between 
two  great  countries  without  extending  beyond  them. 
This  fire  naturally  spreads.  The  peace  of  nations  is  pre- 
served by  a  kind  of  miracle.  The  addition  of  a  new 
CAuse  of  conflict  is  always  to  be*  dreaded  ;  hut  never  more 
than  at  this  moment,  when  commimities  are  slowly 
adjusting  themselves  to  a  new  order  of  things.  All 
nations  may  be  drawn  into  the  conflict  which  we  may 
thoughtlessly  begin  ;  and  if  so,  we  shall  have  to  answer 
for  wide  and  prolonged  slaughters,  from  which  we  should 
recoil  with  horror,  could  they  be  brought  plainly  before 
our  eyes. 

And  these  evils  would  be  brought  on  the  world  at  a 
moment  of  singular  interest  and  promise  to  society ;  after 
an  unparalleled  duration  of  peace  ;  when  a  higher  civili- 
sation seems  to  be  dawning  on  Christendom  :  when 
nations  are  ever)*where  waking  up  to  develope  their  own 
resources;  when  the  conquests  of  industr)-,  art,  and 
science  are  taking  the  place  of  those  of  war;  when  new 
facilities  of  intercourse  arc  bringing  c  ounlries  from  their 
old  unsocial  distance  into  neighbourhood  ;  and  when  the 
greatest  of  alt  social  revolutions  is  going  on,  that  is,  the 
elevation  of  the  middling  and  labouring  classes  of  the 
multitude  of  the  human  race.  To  throw  the  firebrand  of 
war  among  the  nations  at  this  i>eriod  would  be  treason 
against  humanity  and  civilisation,  as  foul  as  was  ever 
perpetrated.     The  nation  which  does  this  must  answer  to 
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God  and  to  society  for  every  criminal  resistance  to  tl 
progress  of  the  race.  Every  year,  every  day  of  peace,  is 
a  gain  to  mankind,  for  it  adds  some  strength  to  the  cords 
which  are  drawing  the  nations  together.  And  yet,  in  thc_ 
face  of  all  these  motives  to  peace,  we  have  made  light 
the  present  danger.  How  few  of  ns  seem  to  have 
the  infinite  interests  which  a  war  would  put  in  jeo] 
Many  have  talked  of  national  honour,  as  duellists 
of  their  reputation  ;  a  few  have  used  language  worthv 
of  a  mob  making  a  ring  to  see  a  fight  Hardly  anywl 
has  a  tone  worthy  of  the  solemnity  of  the  subject 
uttered.  National  honour  !  Tliis  has  been  on  our  li 
as  if  the  tme  honour  of  a  nation  did  not  consist 
earnest,  patient  efforts  for  peace,  not  only  for  it6 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity;  as  if  this  great  coui 
after  a  long  histor)*  which  has  borne  witness  to  itsprow< 
needed  to  rush  to  battle  to  prove  itself  no  coward 
we  still  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation  ?  Has  Christianitr 
no  power  over  us  ?  Can  a  people  never  learn  the  m: 
nimity  of  sacrifices  to  peace  and  humanity  ?  I 
indeed,  aware  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  commui 
would  shrink  from  this  war,  were  it  to  come  nearer. 
had  we  feelings  and  principles  worthy  of  men  and  Chi 
lians,  should  we  wait  for  the  evil  to  stand  at  our  dtjO" 
before  waking  up  to  the  use  of  ever>'  means  for  averting 

A  great  addition  to  the  painfulncss  of  our  situation 
found  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  forced 
iL     One  State  out  of  the  twenty-six  has  by  its  raahnea 
exposed  us  to  the  greate.st  calamities.      Maine,  by  sendiof 
an  armed  force,  without  warning,  into  the  disputed 
tory,  necessarily  awakened  in   the  neighbouring   Pr 
Province  an  alarm,  which  would  have   been  wholly  js 
vented  by  friendly  consultation  with   its  Governor 
in  the  next  place,  this  State,  by  declining  or  neglecting 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  of  the   national  execuir 
with  the  British  minister,  virtually   took   our  foreign  rdt^ 
tions  into  her  own  hands,  and  assumed  a  power  uwfc 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country    than   any  otber 
which  can  be  imagined.     We  have  heard  of  tlie  '•'rigiSis' 
of  a  Slate  to  nullify  tlie  laws  of  Congress,  and  to  sen 
from  the  Union,  fiut  to  some  of  us  these  are  less  ft 
able  than  the   "  right "  of  each  Stale   to  involve 
foreign  war.  The  as.sumption  of  such  a  power  is  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principle,  and  a  rejeclKK) 
one  of  the  cliief  benefits  of  the  confederacy.     Better 
render  to  an  enemy  many  disputed  territories,  than 
this  right  to  a  State.      Ill-starred   indeed   must  ht  ^\ 
Union,  if  any  one  of  its  memliers  may  com.mit  aU  tbc  ncj 
to   hostilities.      The  General   Government    has  it  *■! 
moment  a  solemn  duty  to  discharge,  one  requiring  t*»' 
calm,  invincible  firmness  of  Washington,  or  the  inait^J 
of  the  late  Tresident  of  the  United  States.      It  must*! 
by  a  suicidal  weakness,  surrender  the  management  (tf«>| 
foreign  relations  to  a  single  State.  , 

And  here  I  nm  bound  to  express   my  gratitude  to* 
present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  for  his  lcn^<* 
and  wise  efforts  for  the  preservation   of  peace-    He  *- 
feel,  I  trust,  that  there  is  a  truer  glory  in  saving  4  c£«n^ 
from  war  than  in  winning  a  hundred  battles.     Mucb*^ 
is  due  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  General  Scott  ^ 
this  distinguished  man  belongs  the  rare  honour  of  ucM 
with  military  energy  and  daring  the   spirit  of  a  f*»3 
thropist.     His  exploits  in  the  field,  which  placed  fci>' 
the  first  rank  of  our  soldiers,  have   been  obscured  hf  l' 
purer  and  more  lasting  glory  of  a    Pacificatoci  vA'i 
I'riend  of  Mankind     In  the  whole  history  erf  ihc  *• 
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course  of  civilised  with  barbarous  or  half-civilised  com- 
munities, we  doubt  whether  a  brighter  page  can  be  found 
than  that  which  records  his  agency  in  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokees.  As  far  as  the  wrongs  done  to  this  race  can 
be  atoned  for,  General  Scott  has  made  the  expiatioa  In 
his  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed  borders  of  our  country, 
he  has  succeeded,  not  so  much  by  policy,  as  by  the  noble- 
ness and  generosity  of  his  chnracier,  by  moral  influences, 
by  the  earnest  conviction  with  which  he  has  enforced  on 
all  with  whom  he  had  to  do  the  obligations  of  i>atriotism, 
justice,  humanity,  and  religion.  It  would  not  be  easy  lo 
find  among  us  a  man  who  has  won  a  purer  fame ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  offer  this  tribute,  l>ecause  I  would  do  some- 
thing, nu  matter  how  little,  to  h;isten  the  time  when  the 
spirit  of  Christian  humanity  shall  be  accounted  an 
essential  attribute  and  the  brightest  ornament  in  a  public 
man. 

I  close  this  Preface  with  a  topic  which  ought  not  to  be 
set  aside  as  an  unmeaning  commonplace.  We  have 
Christians  among  us  not  a  few.  Have  they  been  tnie  to 
themselves  and  their  religion  in  the  present  agitation  ^\ 
the  question  of  war?  Have  they  spoken  with  strength 
and  decision  ?  Have  they  said.  We  will  take  no  part  in 
a  rash,  passionate,  unnecessary  war?  Or  have  they  sat 
still,  and  left  the  country  to  parties  and  politicians?  Will 
they  always  consent  to  be  the  fxissive  tools  of  the 
ambitious  or  designing?  Is  the  lime  never  to  come  when 
they  will  [)lant  themselves  on  their  religion,  and  resolve 
not  to  stir  an  inch,  in  obedience  to  the  policy  or  legislation 
of  the  men  of  this  world  ?  On  this  topic  I  have  enlarged 
in  the  following  discourse,  and  I  respectfully  ask  for  it  the 
impartial  attention  of  Christians. 


In  commencing  this  Lecture  on  War,  my  thoughts  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  that  exemplary  servant  of  God,  the 
late  NoAii  WoKci-isiER,  through  whose  labours,  more 
than  through  any  other  cause,  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  awakened  to  the  guilt  and  misery  of  war. 
I  feel  my  own  obligation  to  him  in  this  particular.  In 
truth  it  was  not  easy  to  know  l»im,  and  to  escape  wholly 
the  influence  of  his  character.  So  imbued  was  he  with 
the  si)irit  of  peace,  that  it  spread  itself  around  him  like  the 
fragrance  of  sweet  flowers.  Even  those  within  its  sphere, 
who  listened  at  first  with  distrust  or  with  a  feeling  a]>proach- 
ing  opposition,  were  not  seldom  overcome  by  the  singular 
union  in  his  conversation  of  gentleness,  earnestness,  and 
serene  wisdom.  He  did  not  live  in  vain.  One  of  my 
motives  for  taking  ])art  in  this  course  of  lectures  is  my 
respect  for  this  venerated  man.  Another,  and  a  stronger 
motive,  is  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  favourable 
impression  made  by  his  efforts,  there  is  yet  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  subject  of  peace.  It  is  a  reason  for 
Betting  forth  great  truths,  that  sceptics  deride  them,  and 

he  multitude  [oss  them  by  with  unconcern.  Dr.  Wor- 
ter  was  not  roused  by  the  shouts  of  a  crowd  to  lift  up 

is  voice  in  behalf  of  peace.  He  did  not  postpone  his 
testimony  to  "a  more  convenient  scasoa"  He  was  as 
**one  crying  in  the  wilderness.'  He  began  his  ministry 
amidst  the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  of  war.  He  took 
counsel  not  of  men,  but  of  the  divine  oracle  in  his  own 
breast.  The  truth,  which  was  burning  as  a  fire  within 
him,  he  could  not  but  give  forth.  He  had  faith  in  it.  He 
had  faith  in  God,  its  inspirer.  So  ought  we  to  trust.  So 
ought  we  to  bear  a  more  fen-ent  witness  to  truth,  on  the 
y  ground  that  it  is  unpopular,  neglected,  dc^spised. 


■     OUi 


In  the  following  lecture,  I  shall  aim  to  set  forth  the 
Chief  Evil  of  war,  to  set  forth  its  great  Remedy,  and 
then  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  the  faint  im- 
pression made  by  its  woes  and  crimes. 

Before  entering  on  these  topics,  I  would  offer  one  or 
two  remarks.  In  speaking,  as  I  propose  to  do,  of  the 
evils  of  war,  I  have  no  thought  of  denying  that  war  has 
sometimes  done  good.  There  is  no  unmixed  evil  in  the 
universe.  Providence  brings  good  from  everything,  from 
fearful  sufferings,  from  atrocious  crimes.  But  suflTerings 
and  crimes  are  not  therefore  to  be  set  down  among  our 
blessings.  Murder  sometimes  cuts  short  the  life  and 
triumphs  of  a  monster  of  guilt.  Robberj'  may  throw  into 
circulation  the  useless  hoards  of  a  miser.  Despotism 
may  subdue  an  all-wasting  anarchy.  But  we  do  not, 
therefore,  canonise  despotism,  robbery,  and  murder.  In 
fierce  ages,  when  common  life  is  made  up  of  violence 
and  borders  on  bloodshed,  when  piracy  is  an  honourable 
trade,  and  a  stranger  is  a  foe,  war,  by  accumulating  force 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  chieftain,  may  gather  many  petty 
trihes  under  one  iron  will,  and  thus  a  State  may  be 
founded,  and  its  rude  organisation  may  prove  a  germ  of 
social  order.  In  later  times,  war  may  carry  into  less 
civilised  regions  the  influences,  knowledge,  arts,  and 
religion  of  more  cultivated  nations.  Above  all,  war  may 
call  forth,  in  those  whom  it  assails,  an  indignant  patriotism, 
a  fervent  public  spirit,  a  generous  daring,  and  heroic 
sacrifices,  which  testify  to  the  inborn  greatness  of  human 
nature;  just  as  great  vices,  by  the  horror  with  which  they 
thrill  us,  and  by  the  reaction  they  awaken,  often  give 
strength  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  community.  These, 
however,  arc  the  incidental  influences  of  war.  Its  neces- 
sary fruits  are  crime  and  woe.  To  enthrone  force  above 
right  is  its  essential  character ;  and  order,  freedom,  civili- 
sation, are  its  natural  prey.  Besides,  the  benefits  of  war, 
such  as  they  are,  belong  to  unrefined  ages,  when  the 
passions,  if  not  expended  in  [>ublic  conflicts,  would  break 
out  in  worse  forms  of  rajiine  and  lust,  and  when  one 
nation  can  act  on  another  only  by  violence.  Society,  in 
its  present  stage,  stands  in  need  of  war  no  more  than  of 
the  ordenl,  the  rack,  the  inquisition,  the  baronial  license 
of  the  middle  ages.  AH  these  monuments  and  ministers 
of  barbarism  should  he  buried  in  one  grave. 

I.  I  now  |)rocecd  lo  consider,  first,  as  I  proposed,  the 
chief  evil  of  war.  The  chief  evil  of  war  I  What  is  it? 
What  induces  us  to  place  war  at  the  head  of  human 
calamities?  In  replying  to  these  questions,  I  shall  not 
direct  you  to  the  physical  sufferings  of  war,  however  great 
or  terrible.  Death  in  its  most  agonising  forms;  the  over- 
throw of  proud  cities ;  the  devasLition  of  fruitful  fields ; 
the  imix)verishing  of  nations ;  famine  ;  |xatilencc  ;  these 
form  the  train  of  victorious  war.  But  these  arc  not  the 
distinguishing  evils  of  war.  These  arc  inflictions  of  other 
causes  much  more  than  of  war.  Other  causes  are  wasting 
human  life  and  joy  more  than  battles.  Millions  indeed 
die  by  the  sword  ;  but  these  millions  are  as  nothing, 
compared  with  the  countless  multitudes  who  die  by  slow 
and  painful  di.sease.  Cities  are  overthrown  by  carthfjuakcs 
as  well  as  by  annies,  and  more  frequently  swept  by  acci- 
dental conflagrations  than  by  the  flames  of  war.  Hostile 
bands  ravage  the  fields  ;  but  how  much  oftcner  do  whiri- 
winds,  storms  hurricanes  rush  over  land  and  sea,  pros- 
tralmg  harvests,  and  destroying  the  labours  of  years^  on 
a  scale  so  vast  as  to  reduce  human  dcv«s^a>^*=*^^  >si  ^ 
narrow  extent  1  The  truth  is,  that  mar*  ^^j^.^^  ^^s^w^*^- 
wiih  mighty  powers  o(  natoK.  ^\vvc5h.  Vr.   '~*^ 
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hend  or  withstand  ;  and,  amidst  their  bcnefirent  opera- 
tions, all  of  them  inflict  much  suffering.  What  distin- 
guishes war  is,  not  that  man  is  slain,  hut  that  he  is  slain, 
sjxjilcd,  crushed  by  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  the  treachery, 
the  murderous  hand  of  man.  The  evil  is  Moral  evil. 
^Var  is  the  concentration  of  all  human  crimes.  Here  is 
its  distinguishing,  accursed  brand.  Under  its  standard 
gather  violence,  malignity,  rage,  fraud,  perfidy,  rapacity, 
and  lust.  If  it  only  slew  men  it  would  do  little.  It  turns 
man  into  a  beast  of  prey.  Here  is  the  evil  of  war,  that 
iii.in,  made  Lo  be  the  brother,  becomes  the  deadly  foe  of 
his  kind;  that  man,  whose  duty  il  is  to  mitigate  suffering, 
makes  the  inlliction  of  suffering  his  study  and  end;  that 
man,  whose  ofhce  it  is  to  avert  and  heal  the  wounds  which 
come  from  nature's  jwwers,  makes  researches  into  nature*s 
laws,  and  arms  himself  with  her  most  awful  forces,  that 
he  may  become  the  destroyer  of  his  race.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  is  also  found  in  war  a  cold-hearted  indifference  to 
human  miseries  and  wrongs,  |x:rhaps  more  shocking  than 
the  bad  passions  it  calls  forth.  To  my  mind,  this  con- 
lempi  of  human  nature  is  singularly  offensive.  To  hate 
expresses  something  like  respect  But  in  war  man  treats 
his  brother  as  nothing  worth  ;  sweeps  away  human  multi- 
tudes as  insects ;  trami>les  them  down  as  grass ;  mocks 
at  their  rights;  and  docs  not  deign  a  thought  to  their  woes. 

These  remarks  show  us  the  great  evil  of  wir.  It  is 
moral  evil.  Tlie  field  of  battle  is  a  theatre,  got  up  at 
immense  cost,  for  the  exhibition  of  crime  on  a  grand 
-scale.  There  the  hell  within  the  liuman  breast  l)lazes  out 
fiercely  and  without  disguise.  A  more  fearful  hell  in  any 
region  of  the  universe  cannot  well  be  conceived.  There 
the  fiends  hold  their  revels  and  spread  their  fury. 

To  many,  the  physical  evils  of  war  are  more  striking 
ihan  moral.  The  outward  impresses  multitudes  more 
ilian  the  inward.  It  is  because  they  cannot  look  inward, 
l>ccause  they  are  too  earthly  and  sensual  to  see  and  com- 
prehend the  deformity  of  a  selfish,  unjust,  malignant  soul 
The  outward  evils  of  life  are  emblems  of  the  inward,  and 
are  light  when  severed  from  these.  The  saddest  view  of 
war  is,  that  it  is  the  breaking  out  of  the  human  heart, 
revealing  there  what  is  more  awful  than  the  miseries 
which  it  indict.s.  The  death-groan  is  fearful;  but  how 
much  more  appalling  the  spirit  of  murder  which  extorts  il ! 

Suppose  two  multitudes  of  men,  each  composed  of 
thousands,  meeting  from  different  countries,  but  meeting 
not  to  destroy  but  to  consult  and  laboTir  for  the  good  of 
the  race;  and  suppose  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  delibe- 
rations, to  be  smitten  suddenly  by  some  mysterious  visi- 
tation of  God,  and  their  labours  to  be  terminated  by 
immediate  death.  We  should  be  awe-struck  by  this 
strange,  sudden,  wide-spread  ruin.  But  reflection  would 
teach  us  that  this  simuUanL*ous  e.xtinction  of  life  in  so 
many  of  our  race  was  but  an  anticipation  or  peculiar 
fulfilment  of  the  sentence  ])assed  on  all  mankind;  and  a 
lender  reverence  would  spring  up  as  we  should  think  of 
so  many  generous  men  coming  together  from  so  many 
different  regions,  in  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  to 
be  wrap|>ed  in  one  pall,  to  sleep  in  one  grave.  Wc  should 
erect  a  monument  on  the  solemn  spot;  but  chiefly  to 
commemorate  the  holy  jiurpose  which  had  gathered  them 
from  their  scattered  abodes;  and  we  should  write  on  it, 
'*To  the  memory  of  a  glorious  comjiany,  suddenly  taken 
from  God's  ministry  on  earth,  to  enter  again  (a  blessed 
hroiherhood)  on  a  higher  ministr)'  in  heaven."  Here  you 
have  death  .sweeping  away  hosts  in  a  moment.  But  how 
different  front  death  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  man  meets 


man  as  a  foe,  where  the  countenance  flashes  rage  and  the 
arm  is  nerved  for  slaughter,  where  brother  hews  down 
brother,  and  where  thousands  are  sent  unprepared,  in  the 
moment  of  crime,  to  give  their  account!  \Vhen  nature's 
laws,  fulfilling  the  mysterious  will  of  God,  inflict  death  on 
the  good,  we  bow,  we  adore,  we  give  thanks.  How 
different  is  death  from  the  murderous  hand  of  man! 

Allow  me  lo  make  another  supposition,   which   may 
bring  out  still  more  strongly  the  truth  on  which  I  now 
insist,  that  the  great  evil  of  war  is  inward,  moral ;  that  Us 
physical  woes,  terrible  as  they  may  be,  are  light  by  the 
side  of  this.     Suppose,  then,  that  in  travelling  through  4 
solitary  region,  you  should  catch  the  glimpse  of  a  distant 
dwelling.  You  approach  it  eagerly,  in  the  hope  of  heano^ 
a  welcome  after  your  weary  journey.      As  you  draw  nigh. 
an  ominous  stillness  damps  your  hope ;  and  on  entcnnr. 
you  see  the  inmates  of  the  house,  a  numerous  famih. 
stretched  out  motionless  and  without    life.     A  waslini! 
pestilence  has  in  one  day  made  their  dwelling  a  comrr'  ^ 
tomb.     At  first  you  are  thrilled  with   horror  bv  the     : 
but  as  you  sun-ey  the  silent  forms,  you   see  on  ail  the:; 
countenances,  amidst  traces  of  suffering,  an  expression  o: 
benignity.     You  see  sonic  of  the  dead  lying  side  by  side 
with    hands   mutually   entwined,   showing    that   the  liai 
action  of  life  was  a  grasp  of  affection;  whilst  some  Uc 
locked  in  one  another's  arms.     The  mother's  cold  lipi 
are  ttill  pressed  to  the  cheek  of  the  child,  and  the  chiW* 
arms  still  wind  round  the  neck  of  the  mother.     In  tk 
forms  of  others,  you   see  no  ambiguous  proof  that  tht 
spirit  took  its  flight  in  the  act  of  prayer.      As  you  lookai 
these  signs  of  love  and  faith,  stronger  than  the  lastagom. 
what  a  new  feeling  steals  over  you !   Your  horror  subsidci    ; 
Your  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears,  not  of  angtiish,  but  ii 
sympathy,  affection,  tender  reverence.     You  feel  the  ipf 
to  he  consecrated.     Death  becomes  lovely,  like  the  stec? 
of  infancy.     You  say,  Blessed  family.    Death   hath 
divided  you ! 

With  soothed  and  respectful   sorrow,    you  learc 
restingplace  of  the  good,  and  another  dwelling, 
descried    in    the  horizon,  invites    your   steps.      As 
approach  it  ihe  same  stillness  is  an  augury  of  a  like 
laiion,  and  you  enter  it,  expecting  to  see  another  fiun^ 
laid  low  by  the  same  mysterious  disease.      But  you  nnrt 
the  door,  and  the  spectacle  freezes  your  blood,  and  <  - 
your  steps  to  the  threshold.     On  every  face  vou  > 
distortion  of  rage.     Every  man's    hand    grasps  a 
weapon;  every  breast  is  gored  with  wounds.     H' 
one,  rived  asunder  by  a  sword.      There  two  arc 
together,  but   in   the   death-grapple    of   hatred,  jm  vt 
embrace  of  love.     Here   lies  woman,   trampled  o« 
polluted,  and  there  the  child,  weltering   in  his  own  hkfil 
You  recoil   with   horror,  as  soon  as  the  sickness  of  6b 
heart  will  suffer  you  to  move.     The  deadly  steam  of  t^ 
apartment  ojipresses,  overpowers   you,  as   if  it  hoc  tk 
suffocating  air  of  hell.    You  are  terror-struck  as  if  tbni^ 
the  opening  earth  you  had  sunk  into  the  abode  of  Sfl* 
and  when  the  time  for  reflection   comes,  and  yoo  ff^ 
the  blessed  habitarion  you  had   just  before  left,  »fc" 
conviction  nishes  on  you,  that  nothing  deserves  the  b^ 
of  woe  but  that  which  crime  inflicts  !      You  feel  tlattt*^ 
is  a  sweetness,   loveliness,  sacredness    in    suffenr^  * 
death,  when  these  are  per\'aded  by  holy  affeciiom;^ 
that  infinite  wretchedness  and  des[>air  gather  ov«t  ^ 
when  sjiringing  from  unholy  passion,  when  bant^  * 
brand  of  crime. 

In   these   remarks,   I  do  not   mean  to  denylbt^ 
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pliysical  sufferings  of  war  are  great,  and  should  incite  us 
to  labour  for  its  abolition.  Rut  sufferings,  separate  from 
crime,  coming  not  through  man's  wickedness^  but  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  are  not  unmixed  evils.  They  have  a 
ministry  of  love.  God  has  ordained  them,  that  they 
should  bind  men  to  one  another,  that  they  sivould  touch 
and  soften  the  human  heart,  that  they  should  call  forth 
mutual  aid,  solace,  gratitude,  and  self-forgetting  love. 
Sorrow  is  the  chief  cement  of  souls.  Heath,  coming  in 
the  order  of  nature^  gathers  round  the  sufferer  sympa- 
thising, anxious  friends,  who  watcli  day  and  night,  with 
suffused  eyes  and  hcart-broathed  prayer,  to  avert  or 
mitigate  the  last  agonies.  It  calls  up  tender  recollections, 
inspires  solemn  thought,  rebukes  human  pride,  obscures 
the  world's  glories,  and  speaks  of  immortahty.  From  the 
still  dcaih-bed,  what  sot'tening,  subduing,  chastening, 
exalting  influences  proceed  !  But  death  in  war,  death 
from  the  hand  of  man,  sears  ibe  heart  and  conscience, 
kills  human  sympathies,  and  scatters  the  thought  of  judg- 
ment to  come.  Man  dying  in  battle,  unsolaccd,  unpitied, 
and  a  victim  to  hatred,  rapacity,  and  insatiable  ambition, 
leaves  behind  him  wrongs  to  be  revenged.  His  blood 
does  not  speak  peace  or  speak  of  heaven,  but  sends 
forth  a  maddening  cry,  and  exasperates  survivors  to  new 
slruggles. 

Thus  war  adds  to  suffering  the  unutterable  weight  of 
crime,  and  defeats  the  holy  and  blessed  ministry  which 
all  suffering  is  intended  to  fulfil  When  1  look  back  on 
the  ages  of  conflict  through  which  the  race  has  passed, 
what  most  moves  tne  is  not  the  awful  iunount  of  suffering 
which  war  has  inflicted.  This  may  be  borne.  Tl»e 
terrible  thought  is,  that  this  has  been  the  work  of  crime ; 
tliat  men,  whose  great  law  is  love,  have  been  one  another's 
butchers;  that  God's  children  have  stained  this  beautiful 
earth,  made  beautiful  for  their  home,  with  one  another's 
blood ;  that  the  shriek,  which  comes  to  us  from  all 
regions  and  ages,  has  been  extorted  by  human  cruelty  ; 
that  man  has  been  a  demon,  and  has  turned  earth  into 
helL  All  else  may  be  borne.  It  is  this  which  makes 
history  so  horrible  a  record  to  the  benevolent  mind 

II.  I  have  now  set  before  you  what  I  deem  the  chief 
evil  of  war.  It  is  moral  evil  And  from  these  views  you 
will  easily  judge  what  I  regard  as  the  true  remedy  of  war, 
as  the  means  of  removing  it,  which  above  all  others  we 
should  employ.  If  the  most  terrible  view  of  war  be  that 
it  is  the  lrium|>h  and  jubilee  of  selfish  and  malignant 
|)assions,  then  its  true  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  principles  of  Universal  Justice  and  Ix)ve,  in  that 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  which  expels  the  demons  of  selfish- 
ness and  malignity  from  the  heart  Even  sup}}osing  that 
war  could  be  abolished  by  processes  which  leave  the 
human  character  unchanged,  that  it  could  be  terminated 
by  the  progress  of  a  civilisation  which,  whilst  softening 
manners,  would  not  diminish  the  selfishness,  mcrcenari- 
ness,  hard-heartedness,  fraud,  ambition  of  men,  its  worst 
evils  would  still  remain,  and  society  would  reap  in  some 
other  forms  the  fruits  of  its  guilt  God  has  ordained  that 
the  wickedness  within  us  shall  always  find  its  expression 
and  punishment  in  outward  evil.  War  is  nothing  moie 
than  a  reflection  or  image  of  the  scoil.  It  is  the  fiend 
within  coming  out.  Human  history  is  nothing  more  than 
;thc  inward  nature  manifested  in  its  native  acts  and  issues, 
l^t  the  soul  continue  unchanged,  and  should  war  cease, 
[ihe  inward  plague  would  still  find  its  way  to  the  surface. 
The  infernal  fire  at  the  centre  of  our  being,  though  it 
[should  not  break  forth  in  the  wasting  volcano,  would  not 


slumber,  but  by  other  eruptions,  more  insensible  yet  not 
less  deadly,  would  lay  waste  human  happiness.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  any  remedy  but  the  Christian  spirit 
can  avail  against  war.  The  wild  beast,  that  has  gorged 
on  millions  of  victims  in  every  age,  is  not  to  be  tamed  by 
a  polished  or  selfish  civilisatioa  Selfishness,  however 
drilled  into  courtesy,  always  tends  to  strife.  Man,  as  long 
as  possessed  by  it,  will  sacrifice  others  to  his  own  interest 
and  glory,  and  will  grow  angry  and  fierce  when  others 
stand  in  his  way. 

War  will  never  yield  but  to  the  principles  of  universal 
justice  and  love,  and  these  have  no  sure  root  but  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity  is  the  true  remedy 
for  war,  not  Christianity  in  name,  not  such  Christianity  as 
we  see,  not  such  as  has  grown  up  under  arbitrary  Govern- 
ments in  Church  and  State ;  not  such  as  characterises  any 
Christian  sect  at  the  present  day,  but  Christianity  as  it 
lived  in  the  soul  and  came  forth  in  the  life  of  its  Founder : 
a  religion  that  reveals  man  as  the  object  of  God's  infinite- 
love,  and  which  commends  him  to  the  unbounded  love  of 
his  brethren ;  a  religion,  the  essence  of  which  is  self- 
denial,  self-sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of  human  nature  ;  a 
religion  which  proscribes,  as  among  the  worst  sins,  the 
passion  of  man  for  rule  and  dominion  over  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  which  knows  nothing  of  rich  or  poor,  high  ur 
low,  bond  or  free,  and  casts  down  all  the  walls  of  parti 
tion  which  sever  men  from  one  another's  sympathy  and 
respect 

("hristian  love  alone  can  supplant  war ;  and  this  love  is 
not  a  mere  emotion,  a  tenderness  awakened  by  human 
suffering,  but  an  intelligent,  moral,  spiritual  love,  a  per 
ception  and  deep  feeling  of  the  sacredncss  of  human 
nature,  a  recognition  of  the  inalienable  rights,  the  solemn 
claims  of  every  human  being.  It  protests  fearlessly 
against  all  wTong,  no  matter  how  obscure  the  victim.  Ii 
desires  to  lift  up  each  and  all,  no  matter  how  fallen.  It 
is  a  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  principle  dwelling  under 
every  human  form.  This  is  ihc  love  which  is  to  conquer 
war ;  and  as  yet  this  has  been  but  little  diffused.  "1  he 
Quakers  indeed  have  protested  against  war  as  unchristian, 
but  have  done  little  towards  bringing  into  clear  light,  and 
sending  forth  with  new  power,  the  spirit  to  which  war  i^ 
to  yield.  Cutting  themselves  off  by  outward  peculiarities 
from  the  community,  secluding  themselves  from  ordinary 
intercourse  through  fear  of  moral  infection,  living  almost 
as  a  separate  race,  they  have  been  little  fell  in  society  ; 
they  have  done  little  to  awaken  that  deep  religious 
interest  in  man  as  man,  that  sensibility  to  his  rights,  thai 
hatred  of  all  wrong,  that  thirst  for  the  elevation  of  every 
human  being,  in  which  Christian  love  finds  its  truest 
manifestation.  Every  sect  has  as  yet  been  too  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  sects,  and  has  inherited  too  largely  the 
exclusivcncss  of  past  ages,  to  understand  or  spread  the 
true  spirit  of  human  brotherhood.  The  love  which  Chri>t 
breathes,  which  looks  through  man's  body  to  the  immortal 
spirit,  which  sees  something  divine  in  the  rational  and 
moral  powers  of  the  lowest  human  being,  and  which  chal- 
lenges for  the  lowest  the  sympathy,  respect,  and  fostering 
aid  of  his  race  ;  this  has  been  rare,  and  yet  it  is  only  by 
the  gradual  diffusion  of  this  that  the  plague  of  war  cnn 
be  stayed.  This  reverence  for  humanity,  could  it  even 
prevail  through  a  narrow  sphere,  could  it  bind  together 
but  a  small  body  of  men,  would  send  forth  a  i>i^<\TO*:«cs. 
against  war,  which  would  break  the  s\umt>»=-'«-  ^^^^'^'^^^y^^. 
lian  world,  and  which  would  strike  awe  irvvca  \»asss^ 
temner  of  his  race. 
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I  am  aware  that  others  are  hoping  for  the  aboh'tion  of 
war  by  other  causes  ;  and  other  causes,  I  am  aware,  must 
he  brought  into  action.  I  only  say  that,  unless  joined 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianit)',  they  give  no  assurance  of 
continued  repose.    This  thought  I  would  briefly  illuslrate. 

The  present  unusual  cessation  of  arms  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  to  some  a  promise  of  a  happier  era  in  human 
affairs.  It  Is  indeed  a  cheering  fnct,  and  may  well  sur- 
prise us,  when  we  consider  how  many  causes  of  war  have 
been  in  action,  how  many  threatening  clouds  have  over- 
cast the  political  sky,  during  the  pause  of  war.  But  if  we 
examine  the  causes  of  this  tranquillity,  we  shall  learn  not 
to  confide  in  it  too  strongly. 

The  first  cause  was  the  exhaustion  in  which  Europe 
was  left  by  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  nations,  worn  out  with  struggles,  wasted  by  succes- 
sive invasions,  and  staggering  under  an  unprecedented 
load  of  debt,  yearned  for  repose.  The  strong  man  had 
bled  too  freely  to  fight  more.  Vox  years  poverty  has  kept 
the  peace  in  Europe.  One  of  the  t'ruils  of  civilisation  is 
the  increasing  expensiveness  of  war,  so  that  when  the 
voice  of  humanity  cannot  be  heard,  the  hollow  sound  of 
an  empty  treasury  is  a  warning  which  cannot  be  slighted. 
This  cause  of  peace  is  evidently  temporary.  Nations, 
resting  from  exhaustion,  may  be  expected  to  renew  their 
pernicious  activity  when  their  strength  is  renewed. 

.Another  cause  of  the  continuance  of  peace  is 
undoubtedly  the  extension  of  new  and  profitable  relations 
through  the  civilised  world.  Since  the  pacification  of 
Europe,  in  iSi6,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to 
industry.  The  discoveries  of  science  have  been  applied 
with  wonderful  success  to  the  useful  arts.  Nations  have 
begun  in  earnest  to  develope  their  resources.  Labour  is 
discovered  to  be  the  grand  conqueror,  enriching  and 
building  up  nations  more  surely  than  the  proudest  battles. 
As  a  necessary  result  of  this  new  impulse,  commerce  has 
been  wonderfully  enlarged.  Nations  send  the  products 
of  their  soil  and  machinery,  where  once  they  sent  armies; 
and  such  a  web  of  common  interests  has  been  woven, 
that  hostihlics  can  spring  up  in  no  corner  of  the  civilised 
world  without  deranging  in  a  measure  the  order  and 
industry  of  every  other  State.  Undoubtedly  wc  have  here 
a  promise  of  peace  ;  but  let  us  not  be  loo  sanguine.  We 
have  just  begun  this  career,  and  we  know  not  its  end. 
Let  wealth  grow  without  a  corresponding  growth  of  the 
temperate,  just,  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
I  see  few  auguries  but  of  evil.  Wealth  breeds  power, 
and  power  always  tempts  to>vrong.  Communities,  which 
at  once  grow  rich  and  licentious,  breed  desperate  men, 
unprincipled  adventurers,  restless  s]»irits,  who  unsettle 
social  order  at  home,  who  make  freedom  a  cloak  and 
instrument  of  ambition,  and  find  an  interest  in  embroiling 
their  country  with  foreign  foes.  Another  consequence  of 
growing  prosjierity  is  the  rapid  growth  of  population  ;  and 
ti^is,  in  the  ab.sence  of  Christian  restraints  and  Christian 
principles,  lends  to  jjauperism  and  crime,  lcn<ls  to  make 
men  cheap,  and  to  destroy  the  sacredne.ss  of  human  life  ; 
and  communities  are  tempted  to  throw  off  this  dangerous 
load,  this  excess  of  numbers,  in  foreign  war.  In  truth, 
the  vices  which  fester  in  the  bosom  of  a  prosperous, 
licentious,  over  peopled  State,  are  hardly  less  fearful  than 
those  of  war,  and  they  naturally  seek  and  find  tlieir 
punishment  in  this  awful  calamity.  Let  us  not  speak  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  we.ilth»  as  insuring  peace.  Is 
commerce  never  jealous  and  grasping  ?  Have  com- 
mercial Slates  no  collisions?     Have  commercial   rights 


never  drawn  the  sword  in  self-defence  ?     Are  not  such 
States  a  tempting  prey  ?     And  have   they   no  desire  to 
prey  on  others  ?     Does  trade  cherish  nothing  analogous 
to  the  spirit  of  war  in  ordinary  pursuits  ?      Is  there  no 
fighting  on  the  exchange?     Is  bargaining  nothing  but 
friendship  and   peace  ?    Why   then    expect    from    trade 
alone  peace  among  nations?     Nothing,  nothing  can  bind 
nations  together  but  Christian  justice  and   love.      I  insist 
on  this  the  more  earnestly,  because  it  is  the  fashion  now 
to  trust  for  every  good  to  commerce,    industry',  and  the 
wonderful  inventions  which  promise  indefinite  increase  of 
wealth.     But  to  improve  man's  outward  condition  is  not 
to  improve  man  himself,  and  this  is  the  sole   ground  of 
hope.     With  all  our  ingenuity,  we  can  frame  no  machinerr 
for  manufacturing  wisdom,  virtue,  peace.       Railroads  and 
steamboats  cannot  speed  the  soul  to  its  perfection.     This 
must  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  from  each   man's  action  on 
himself,  from  putting  forth  our  power  on  the  soul  and 
not    over  nature,   from  a  sense  of  inward  not   outward 
miseries,  from  "hunger  and  thirst  after   righteousness' 
not  after  wealth.     I  should  rejoice,  like  the  prophet,  "to 
bring  glad  tidings,  to  publish  peace."      But  I  do  fear  that, 
without  some  great  spiritual  revolution,  without  somcneir 
life  and   love   breallied  into   the  church,   without   some 
deep  social  reforms,  men  will   turn  against    each  othef 
Iheir  new  accumulations  of  power  ;   that  their  wealth  ind 
boasted   inventions  will   be  converted    into    weapotis  of 
destruction  ;  that  the  growing  prosperity  of  nations  will 
become   the    nutriment    of    more     wasteful     wars,    «tD 
become  fuel  for   more   devouring  fires    of  ambition  of 
revenge. 

Another  cause  of  the  recent  long  cessation  of  foro^ 
wars  has  been  the  dread  of  internal    convulsionsi.  of  d^il 
wars.     The  spirit  of  revolution  has,  more  or  less,  per..- 
trated   the  whole  civilised   world.      The    grand   idea  '^ 
human  Rights  has  found  its  way  even   into  desiK^ti^m-: 
Kings  h.ive  less  confidence  in  their  subjects  and  soldiiri 
They  have  felt  their  thrones  totter,  and   have  felt  ihiii 
disastrous  war  would  uxpose  them  to  a  force  more  tcni^^ 
than   that  of  victorious  foes — the   force   of  burning  ib 
content,  e.\asperated  opinion  at  home.      It  is  undcrstrwd 
that  the  next  general  war  will  be  a  war  not  of  nadaoi  W 
of  jjrinciples,  that  absolutism  must  n^easure  swords  «o 
liberalism,  despotism  with  free  constitutions  ;  and  6"^ 
this  terrible  encounter  both  parties  recoil.     Wc  intJcoi 
believe  that,  with  or  without  war,  libera!    principles  ^ 
institutions  are  destined  to  advance,  to  make  the  conoirf 
of  Europe  ;  and   it  is  thought  that   these,   being  rc^ 
iiitions  of  human  rights,  will  be  less  prodigal  of  hum« 
blood  than  absolute  power.     But  can  we  hoije  that  th<«. 
unsanctioned,  unsustained  by  the   Christian    spirit,  «rf 
ensure    peace?     What    teaches     our     own     expcricort' 
Because  free,  have  we  no  wars  ?     What,   indeed.  i»  t'' 
free  spirit  of  which  we  so  much  boast  ?      Is  it  not  m>>i 
more  a  jealousy  of  our  own  righLs    than  a  revercncr^ 
the  rights  of  all?     Does  it^  not  consist  with  the  inrtioiaw 
of  gross  wrongs?     Docs  it  not  spoil  the  Indian?    I'w 
it  not  enslave  the  African  ?     Is  it   not  anxious  lo  tprc^ 
bondage  over  new  regions?    Who  can  look  on  ihii  fc* 
country,  distracted  by  parties,  rent  by  local  jealousia  * 
some  districts  administering  justice  by  mobs  and  silc!M 
speech  and  the   press  by  conflagration   and  l>k»i^ 
who  can  see  this  free  counlr)'  and  say  that  liberal  LT^rTno 
and    institutions    are    of    themselves     to     \ 
Nowhere  are  the  just,  impartial,  disinterestc  i 
of  Christianity   so  much   needed    as    in    a    free  i* 


Nowhere  arc  there  more  elements  of  strife  to  be  com- 
jjosed,  more  passions  lo  be  curbed,  more  llirealened 
wrongs  to  be  repressed.  Freedom  has  its  perils  as  well 
as  inestimable  blessings.  In  loosening  outward  restraints, 
it  demands  that  justice  and  love  be  enthroned  within 
man's  soul.  Without  Christian  principle,  freedom  may 
swell  the  tide  of  tumult  and  war. 

One  other  cause  will  probably  be  assigned  by  some 
for  the  long  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  civilised  world  ; 
and  that  is,  the  greater  success  of  statesmen  in  securing 
that  long-sought  good  among  nations,  the  balance  of 
power.  Be  it  so.  But  how  soon  may  this  balance  be 
disturbed?  How  docs  it  tremble  now?  Europe  has 
lung  been  threatened  by  the  disfiroportionate  growth  of 
Russia.  In  the  north  of  Europe  is  silently  growing  up  a 
power  wluch,  many  fear,  is  one  day  to  gra.sp  at  universal 
empire.  The  south,  it  is  said,  is  lo  fulfil  its  old  destiny, 
that  is,  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  north.  All  Europe  is 
interested  in  setting  bounds  to  this  half-civilised  despot- 
ism. But  the  great  absolute  powers,  Prussia  and  Austria, 
dreading  more  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions  than  of 
Russian  hordes,  may  rather  throw  themselves  into  her 
scale,  and  be  found  fighting  with  her  the  battles  of 
legitimacy  against  free  institutions.  It  is  true  that  many 
%vise  men  dismiss  these  fears  as  vain,  and  believe  that 
the  ill  cemented  union  of  the  provinces,  or  rather  nations, 
which  compose  the  colossal  empire  of  the  north,  cannot 
endure,  or  at  least  will  admit  no  steady  prosecution  of 
schemes  of  domination  I  presume  not  to  read  the 
future.  My  single  object  is  to  show  the  uncertainly  of 
all  means  of  abolishing  war,  unless  joined  with  and 
governed  by  the  spreading  spirit  of  our  disinterested 
faith.  No  calculations  of  interest,  no  schemes  of  policy, 
can  do  the  work  of  love,  of  the  spirit  of  human  brother- 
hood. There  can  be  no  peace  without,  but  through 
|>cace  within.  Society  must  be  an  expression  of  the 
souls  of  its  members.  Man's  character  moulds  his  out- 
ward lot,  His  destiny  is  woven  by  the  good  or  evil 
principles  which  bear  rule  in  his  breast.  I  indeed  attach 
importance  to  all  the  causes  of  peace  which  I  have  now 
stated.  They  arc  far  from  powerless  ;  but  their  power 
will  be  spent  in  vain  unless  aided  by  mightier  and 
diviner  energy,  by  the  force  of  moral  and  religious 
principles,  the  strength  of  disinterested  love. 

III.  I  have  now  considered  the  great  evil  of  war,  and 
the  great  remedy  of  this  scourge  of  nations,  and  I  jinxteed, 
as  proposed,  to  point  out  some  causes  of  that  insensibility 
to  its  evils,  so  common  in  the  world,  and  so  common 
even  among  those  from  whom  better  things  might  be 
hoped  ;  and  this  I  do,  not  to  gratify  a  love  of  speculation, 
but  in  the  belief  that  this  insensibility  will  be  resisted 
and  overcome,  in  proportion  as  its  sources  sliall  be 
explained. 

Among  us  chief  causes,  one  undoubtedly  is  the  com- 
monness of  war.  This  hardens  us  to  its  evils.  Its  horrors 
are  too  familiar  to  move  us,  unless  they  start  up  at  our 
own  door.  How  much  more  would  they  appal  us  were 
they  rare  ?  If  the  history  of  the  race  were,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  a  history  of  peace,  concord,  brotherly 
love  ;  if  but  one  battle  liad  t)een  fought  in  the  long 
succession  of  ages ;  if  from  the  bosom  of  profound 
tranquillity  two  armies  on  one  fatal  day  had  sprung  forth 
^  and  rushed  together  for  mutual  destruction;  if  but  one 
i  si>oi  on  earth  had  been  drenched  with  human  blood,  shed 
L  by  human  hands ;  how  diiferenl  would  be  our  appre- 
B^ers/ons  of  war!     \\Tiat  a  fearful  interest  would  gather   i 
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round  that  siiot  !  How  would  it  remain  deserted, 
dreaded,  abhorred  \  U'ith  what  terrible  distinctness 
would  the  leaders  of  those  armies  stand  out  ns  monsters, 
not  men  1  How  should  we  confound  them  with  Moloch, 
and  the  fiercest  fallen  spirits  !  Should  we  not  feel  as  if 
on  (hat  mysterious  day  the  blessed  influences  of  Heaven 
had  been  intercepted,  and  a  demoniacal  frenzy  had  been 
let  loose  on  the  race  ?  And  has  war,  in  becoming  com- 
mon, lost  its  horrors?  Is  it  less  terrible  because  its 
Molochs  crowd  every  page  of  history,  and  its  woes  and 
crimes  darken  all  nations  and  all  times?  Do  base  or 
ferocious  passions  less  degrade  and  destroy  because  their 
victims  are  unnumbered?  If,  indeed,  the  evils  of  war 
were  only  physical,  and  were  inevitable,  we  should  do 
well  to  resign  ourselves  to  that  kindly  power  of  habit 
which  takes  the  edge  from  oft-repealed  pains.  But 
moral  evils,  evils  which  may  and  ought  to  be  shunned^ 
■which  have  their  spring  in  human  will,  which  our  higher 
fjowers  are  given  us  to  overcome,  these  it  is  a  crime 
unresistingly  to  endure.  The  frequency  and  strength  of 
these  are  more  urgent  reasons  for  abhorring  and  with- 
standing them.  Reflection  should  be  summoned  to 
resist  the  [taralysing  power  of  habit.  From  principle  we 
should  cherish  a  deeper  horror  of  war,  because  Its 
*'  sword  devours  for  ever." 

I  proceed  to  a  second  cause  of  insensibility  to  the 
evils  of  war,  and  one  of  immense  power.  I  refer  to  the 
common  and  almost  universal  belief  that  the  right  of  war 
belongs  to  civil  Oovemment.  Let  us  be  just  to  human 
nature.  The  idea  of  "  Right  '*  has  always  mixed  itself 
with  war,  and  this  has  ke|)t  out  of  view  the  real  cliaractcr 
of  most  of  the  conflicts  of  nations.  The  sovereign, 
regarding  the  right  of  war  as  an  essential  attribute  of 
sovereignly,  has  on  this  ground  ascribed  a  legitimacy  to 
all  national  hostilities,  and  has  never  dreamed  that  in 
most  of  his  wars  he  was  a  murderer.  So  the  subject  has 
thought  himself  bound  to  obey  his  sovereign,  and.  on  this 
ground,  has  acquitted  himself  of  crime,  has  perhaj»s 
imputed  to  himself  merit,  in  fighting  and  slaughtering  for 
the  defence  of  the  most  iniquitous  claims.  Here  lies  the 
delusion,  which  we  should  be  most  anxious  to  remove. 
It  is  the  legality  ascribed  to  war,  on  account  of  its  being 
waged  by  Government,  which  produces  insensibility  to  its 
horrors  and  crimes.  When  a  notorious  robber,  seized  by 
Alexander,  asked  the  conqueror  of  the  world  whether  he 
was  not  a  greater  robber  than  himself,  the  sjHrit  of  the 
hero  rei>elled  the  title  with  indignation.  And  why  so? 
Had  he  not,  witliout  provocation  and  cause,  sj)oiled  cities 
and  realms,  whilst  the  robber  had  only  plundered  indi- 
viduals and  single  dwellings?  Had  he  not  slaughtered 
ten  thousand  innocent  fellow-creatures  for  one  victim 
who  had  fallen  under  the  robber's  knife?  And  why,  then, 
did  the  arcli-robber  disclaim  the  name,  and  seriously 
believe  that  he  could  not  justly  be  confounded  with 
rufHans  ?  Because  he  was  a  kmg,  the  head  of  a  State, 
and  as  such  authorised  to  make  war.  Here  was  the 
shelter  for  his  conscience  and  his  fame.  H.id  the 
robl>er,  after  addressing  his  question  to  Alexander, 
turned  to  tlie  Macedonian  soldier,  and  said  lo  him,  "  Arc 
you  not,  loo,  a  greater  robber  than  I  ?  Have  not  your 
hands  been  busier  in  pillage  ?  Are  they  not  dyed  more 
deeply  in  innocent  blood?"  The  unconscious  soldier, 
like  his  master,  would  have  rei>elled  the  title  \  a.wk  •«kWij>- 
•'  1  am  a  suhjcci,"  he  would  have  rev^"«-^>  x'^^^N!'''^^ 
lo  obey  my  sovereign ;  and,  in  fulfilV^^^"^^^^^^-  -^c^cjs 
be  sunk  to  the  level  oC  VVvi  \vv«sV  V;vV.*i-<^ 
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ON  WAR. 


king  and  subject  take  refuge  in  the  right  of  war  which 
inheres  in  sovereignty,  and  thus  the  most  tcrrihlc  crimes 
are  perpetrated  witli  httle  reproach. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  are  Christians  who,  to 
strip  war  of  this  pretext  or  extenuation,  deny  that  this 
right  exists  ;  who  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  has  wrested  the 
sword  from  the  magistrate  as  truly  as  from  the  private 
man.  On  this  point  I  shall  not  now  enter.  I  believe 
thai  more  good  may  be  done  in  the  present  inst.inre  by 
allowing  to  Ciovernment  the  right  of  w.ir.  I  still  main- 
lain  that  most  wars  bring  the  guilt  of  munler  on  the 
Government  by  whom  they  arc  declared,  and  on  the 
fjotdier  by  whom  they  are  carried  on,  so  that  our  sensi- 
bility ought  in  no  degree  to  be  impaired  by  the  supposed 
legitimacy  of  national  hostilities. 

1  will  allow  that  (rovcrnment  has  the  right  of  war. 
But  a  right  has  bounds,  and  when  these  are  transgressed 
by  usj  it  teases  to  exist ;  and  we  are  as  culpable  as  if  it 
had  never  existed  The  private  ciiizcn,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  has  the  right  of  taking  life  in  self-defence; 
but  if,  under  plea  \^(  this  right,  he  should  take  life  without 
cause,  he  would  not  stand  absolved  of  murder.  In  like 
manner,  though  tlovernmcnt  be  authorised  to  make  war 
in  sclf-dclcnce,  it  still  contracts  the  guilt  of  murder  if  it 
jiroclaim  war  from  policy,  ambition,  or  revenge.  By  the 
Constitution  of  this  country,  various  rights  are  conferred 
on  Congress  for  the  public  good  ;  and  should  they  extend 
these  rights  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  national 
charter,  for  purposes  of  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  arbitrary 
power,  they  would  be  as  treacherous,  as  criminal,  as  if 
thty  had  laid  claim  to  unconccdcd  rights.  Now,  stricter 
bounds  are  set  to  the  right  of  war  than  those  which  the 
Constitution  has  prescribed  to  the  rulers.  A  higher 
authority  than  man's  dellnes  this  terrible  prerogative. 
Woe!  woe  to  him  who  im|jaliently,  selfishly  spurns  the 
restraints  of  Cod,  and  who  winks  nut  of  sight  the  crime 
of  sending  forth  the  sword  to  destroy,  because  as  a 
sovereign  he  has  the  right  of  war. 

From  its  very  nature,  this  right  should  be  exercised 
above  all  others  anxiously,  deliberately,  fearfully.  It  is 
the  right  of  passing  sentence  of  death  on  thousands  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  If  any  action  on  earth  ought  to  be 
[jcrformed  with  trembling,  with  deep  prostration  before 
Godj  with  the  most  solemn  imiuisition  into  motives,  with 
the  most  reverent  consultation  of  conscience,  it  is  a 
declaration  of  war.  This  stands  alone  among  acts  of 
legislation.  It  has  no  parallel.  These  few  words,  "  Let 
war  be,"  have  the  power  of  desolation  which  belongs  to 
earthquakes  and  lightnings  ;  they  may  stain  the  remotest 
seas  with  blood  ;  may  wake  the  echoes  of  another  hemi- 
s]>here  with  the  thunders  of  artillery:  may  carr>'  anguish 
into  a  thousand  human  abodes.  No  scheme  of  aggran- 
disement, no  doubtful  claims,  no  uncertain  fears,  no 
anxiety  to  establish  a  balance  of  power,  will  justify  this 
act.  It  can  find  no  justification  but  in  plain,  stern, 
necessity^  in  unquestionable  justice^  in  persevering  wrongs, 
which  all  other  and  long-tried  means  have  failed  lo  avert. 
Terrible  is  the  responsibility,  beyond  that  of  all  others, 
which  falls  on  him  who  involves  nations  in  war.  He  has 
no  excuse  for  rashness,  passion,  or  private  end.s.  He 
ought  at  such  a  moment  to  forget,  to  annihilate  himself. 
The  spirit  of  Cod  and  justice  should  alone  speak  and 
act  through  him.  To  commit  this  act  rashly,  passion- 
ately, selfishly,  is  to  bring  on  himself  the  damnation  of  a 
thousand  murders.  An  act  of  legislation^  commanding 
fifty  thousand  men  to  be  assembled  on  yonder  common, 
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there  to  be  shot,  stabbed,  trampled  under  horses'  fa 
until  their  shrieks  and  agonies  should  end  in  death,  would 
thrill  us  with  horror ;  and  such  an  act  is  a  dedoratioa 
of  war ;  and  a  Government  which  can  perform  it,  without 
the  most  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  cleaiwt 
admonitions  of  duty,  deserves,  in  expiation  of  its  crime, 
to  endure  the  whole  amount  of  torture  which  it  his 
inflicted  on  its  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  said  a  declaration  of  war  stands  alone. 
is  one   act  which  approaches   it,    and   which   ind< 
the  very  precedent  on  which  it  is  founded.     I  refer 
signing  of  a  death-warrant  by  a  chief  magistrate.     In  thk 
case,  how  anxious  is  society  that  the  guilty  only  shooM 
suffer !     The  offender  is   first   tried    by   his   peen*  an) 
allowed   the   benefit   of  skilful   counsel.      The   bw?  jr 
expounded   and  the  evidence   weighed    by   learned  lod 
upright   judges ;  and   when,   after    these    protections  if 
innocence,  the   unhappy   man    is  convicted,    he  is  s£ 
allowed  to  ap|>eal  for  mercy  to   the  highest  authonir  \\ 
the  Stale,  axid  to  enforce  his  own   cry  by  solicjuuons  n 
friends  and  the  people  ;  and  when   all   means  of  avotic. 
his  doom  fail,  religion,  through   her  ministers,  enien  f» 
cell,  to  do  what  yet  can  be  done  for  human  nature  is  a 
most  fallen^  miserable  state.     Society  does   notcuimB 
its  bosom  its  most   unworthy  member  without  relottiBtt   , 
without  grief,  without   fear  of  doing  wrong,  without  OR 
for  his  happiness.     But  wars,  by  %vhich   thousands  d  ik 
unoffending  and  worthiest  perish,   arc    continuallj  |» 
claimed  by  rulers,  in  madness,  through  ambition,  ttaoip 
infernal  policy,  from  motives  which    should  rank  ih«; 
with  the  captains  of  ])irate-ships,  or  leaders  of  hanfim 

It   is  time   that   the   right   of  war  should   not 
Governments  from  the  infamy  due  to  hostilities,  to 
selfish,  wicked  j^assions  give  birth.      Lei  rulers  Icani 
for  this  right,  they  are  held  to   a   fearful   res^ 
I>et  a  war,  not  founded  in  plain   justice  and 
never  be  named  but  as  Murder,      Let  the  Chrisbao 
articulate  voice  to  the  blood   that    cries  from  ihtf  t; 
against  rulers  by  whom  it  has  been  criminally  shed 
no  soft  terms  be  used.     On  this   subject  a  nc« 
sense  and  a  new  language  are   needed   thrcHighori 
whole  civilised  and  Chri.stian  world  ;  and  just  in 
tion  as  the  truth  shall  find  a  tongue,  war  will  cease. 

But  the  right  of  war,  which  is    said  to  belotig 
reignty,  not  only  keeps  out  of  sight  the 
of  rulers  in  almost  all  national  conflicts  ;  it 
extenuates  the  frequent  guilt  of  subjects  in  takii 
the  hostilities  which  their  rulers   declare.     In 
much  of  the  prevalent  insensibility  to  the  etiJs 
induced,  and  perhaps  on  no  ]ioint   is  light  mort  n«* 
The   ferochy   and   cruelty  of   armies    inipnss  Li   ^ 
because  we  look  on  them  as  doing  a  work  of  dm\ 
subject,    or  citizen  as  we  think,    is   bound  to  otr.  " 
rulers.     In  his  worst  deeds  as  a  soldier  he  is  disthi^ 
his  obligations  to  the  Slate;  and  thus  murder  oodpi? 
covered  with  a  cloak  of  duty,  excite  no  deen,  uwfe*^ 
reprobation  and  hoaor. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  "And  is  not  the  citiaeB**^ 
to  fight  at  the  call  of  his  Government?     DocsM^' 
commission  absolve  him  from  the   chaiKc  id  nn*^ 
enormous  crime  ?     Is  not   obedience    lo   the  lO*** 
[Kjwcr  the  very  foundation  on  which  society  wstJ'' 
answer,    "  Has    the    duty    of    obeying    (lovtinoK* 
bounds  ?     Is  the  human  sovereign  a  Ciod?    U  lo  » 
reignty  absolute?     If  he  command  you  tosbyi|* 
must  you  obey?     If  he  forbid  you  to  «t>rsfaip  Goi  » 
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you  obey?  Have  you  no  right  to  jud^e  his  acts?  Have 
yovi  no  self  dirertion  ?  Is  there  no  unchangeable  right 
which  the  ruler  cannot  touch?  Is  there  no  higher 
standard  than  human  law?  These  questions  answer 
themselves.  A  declaration  of  war  cannot  sanction  wrong, 
or  turn  murder  into  a  virtuous  deed.  Undoubtedly,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the  authorities 
under  which  he  lives.  No  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
mere  expediency  of  measures  will  w.Trrant  opposition. 
Kven  in  cases  of  doubtful  right  he  may  submit  his  judg- 
ment to  the  Inw.  But  when  railed  to  do  what  his  con- 
.scienre  rlearly  pronounces  wrong,  he  must  not  waver.  No 
outward  law  is  so  sacred  as  the  voire  of  God  in  his  own 
breast.  Ho  mnnot  devolve  on  rulers  an  act  so  solemn 
as  thedcslruciion  of  fellow-beings  convicted  of  no  offence. 
For  no  act  will  more  solemn  inquisition  be  made  at  the 
bar  of  God. 

(  maintain  that  the  citizen,  before  fi^htin^,  is  hound  to 
inrpiire  into  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  he  is  called  lo 
maintain  with  blood,  and  bound  to  withhold  his  hand  if 
]:is  conscience  condemn  the  cause.  On  this  point  he  is 
able  to  judge.  No  political  question,  indeed,  can  be 
determined  so  easily  a-s  this  of  war.  War  can  be  justified 
only  by  ])lain,  palpable  necessity;  by  unquestionable 
wrongs,  wliich,  as  patient  trial  has  proved,  can  in  no  other 
Wily  be  redressed;  by  the  obstinate,  persevering  invasion 
of  solemn  and  unquestionable  rights.  The  justice  of  w^ar 
is  not  a  mystery  for  cabinets  to  solve.  It  is  not  a  State- 
secret  whuh  he  must  take  on  trust  It  lies  within  our 
reach.      U'e  are  bound  to  examine  it. 

We  are  especially  bound  to  this  examination,  because 
there  is  always  a  presumption  against  the  justice  of  war; 
always  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  condemned  by  impartial 
conscience  and  God.  This  solemn  truth  has  j>eculiar 
claims  on  attention.  It  takes  away  the  plea  that  we  may 
innocently  fight,  because  our  rulers  have  decreed  war. 
It  strips  off  the  most  specious  disguise  from  the  horrors 
and  crimes  of  national  hostilities.  If  hostilities  were,  as 
a  general  rule,  necessary  and  just,  if  an  unjust  war  were  a 
wjlftiry  exception,  then  the  citi?.en  might  extenuate  his 
share  in  the  atrocities  of  militarj'  life,  by  urging  his  obli- 
gation to  the  State.  But  if  there  is  always  reason  to 
apprehend  the  existence  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  rulers, 
then  he  is  bound  to  [>ause  and  ponder  well  his  [lath. 
Then  he  advances  at  his  peril,  and  must  answer  for  the 
crimes  of  the  unjust,  unnecessary  wars  in  which  he  shares. 
The  presumption  is  always  against  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  war.  This  we  learn  from  the  spirit  of  all 
^  rulers  and  nations  towards  foreign  States.  It  is  partial, 
Aji unjust.  Individuals  may  be  disinterested;  but  nations 
Bikave  no  feeling  of  the  tie  of  brotherhood  to  their  race. 
f?  A  base  selfishness  is  the  principle  on  which  the  affairs  of 
^.nations  are  commonly  conducted.  A  statesman  is  ex- 
l^pcctcd  to  take  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  and  wants 
Ljii^f  other  countries.  How  loose  a  morality  governs  the 
■Mfiiercourse  of  States!  What  falsehoods  and  intrigues  are 
^Pficensed  diplomacy  !  What  nation  regards  another  with 
C^true  friendship?  What  nation  makes  sacrifices  to  another's 
(  t;ood  ?  What  nation  is  as  anxious  to  perform  its  duties 
■  IS  to  assert  its  rights  ?  What  nation  chooses  to  suffer 
^^rong  rather  than  lo  inflict  it  ?  What  nation  lays  down 
^bie  everlasting  law  of  right,  casts  itself  fearlessly  on  its 
Principles,  and  chooses  to  be  poor  or  to  perish  rather 
■^Jian  to  do  wrong  ?  Can  communities  so  selfish,  so 
mfriendly,  so  unprincipled,  so  unjust,  be  expected  to 
age  righteous  wars?     Especially  if  with  this  selfishness 


are  joined  national  prejudices,  antipathies,  and  exasperated 
passions,  what  else  can  be  expected  in  the  public  [jolicy 
but  inhumanity  and  crime  ?  Pin  individual,  we  know, 
cannot  be  trusted  in  his  own  cause,  lo  measure  his  own 
claims,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  ;  and  the  civil  magis 
tratc,  an  impartial  umpire,  has  been  substituted  as  the 
only  means  of  justice.  But  nations  are  even  more  unfit 
than  individuals  to  judge  in  their  own  cause  ;  more  prr  ne 
to  push  their  rights  lo  excess,  and  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  others  ;  because  nations  are  crowds,  and  crowds 
arc  unawed  by  opinion,  and  more  easily  inrlamed  by 
sympathy  into  madness.  Is  there  not,  then,  always  a 
presumption  against  the  justice  of  war  ? 

This  presumption  is  increased,  when  we  consider  the 
false  notions  of  patriotism  and  honour  which  prevail  in 
nations.  Men  think  it  a  virtuous  patriotism  to  throw  a 
mantle,  as  they  call  it,  over  their  country's  infirmities,  to 
wink  at  her  errors,  to  a.ssert  her  most  doubtful  rights,  to 
look  jealously  and  angrily  on  the  prosperity  of  rival  Suites; 
and  they  place  her  honour  not  in  unfaltering  adherence 
to  the  right,  but  in  a  fiery  spirit,  in  quick  resentment,  in 
martial  courage,  and  especially  in  victory  ;  and  can  a 
good  man  hold  himself  boimd  and  stand  prepared  lo 
engage  in  war  at  the  dictate  of  such  a  State? 

The  citizen  or  subject,  you  say,  may  innocently  fight 
at  the  call  of  his  rulers  ;  and  I  ask,  who  arc  his  rulers? 
Perhaps  an  absolute  sovereigr\  looking  down  on  his 
people  as  another  race,  as  created  10  toil  for  his  pleasure, 
to  fight  for  new  provinces,  to  bleed  for  his  renown. 
There  are,  indeed>  republican  Governments.  But  were 
not  the  republics  of  antiquity  as  greedy  of  conquest,  as 
prodigal  of  human  life,  as  steeled  against  the  cries  of 
humanity,  as  any  despots  who  ever  lived  ?  And  if  wc 
come  down  lo  modern  republics,  are  they  to  be  trusted 
with  our  consciences  ?  What  does  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States  represent  ?  Not  so  much  the  virtue  of  the 
country  as  a  vicious  principle,  the  spirit  of  party.  It  act* 
not  so  much  for  the  people  as  for  parties;  and  are  parties 
upright  ?  Arc  jiarties  merciful  ?  Are  the  wars,  to  which 
party  commits  a  country,  generally  just  ? 

Unhappily,  public  men  under  all  Governments  are  of 
all  moral  guides  the  most  unsafe,  the  last  for  a  Christian 
to  follow.  Public  life  is  thought  to  absolve  men  from  the 
strict  obligations  of  truth  and  justice.  To  wrong  an 
adverse  party  or  another  country,  is  not  reprobated  as 
are  wrongs  in  private  life.  Thus  duty  is  dethroned;  thus 
the  majesty  of  virtue  insulted  in  the  administration  of 
nations.  Public  men  are  expected  to  think  more  of  their 
own  elevation  than  of  their  country.  Is  the  city  of 
Washington  the  most  virtuous  spot  in  this  republic?  Is 
it  the  school  of  incorruptible  men  ?  The  hall  of  Con- 
gress, disgraced  by  so  many  brawls,  swayed  by  local 
interest  and  party  intrigues,  in  which  the  right  of  i>etition 
is  trodden  under  foot,  is  this  the  oracle  from  which  the 
responses  of  justice  come  lorth  ?  Public  bodies  want 
conscience.  Men  acting  in  masses  shift  off  responsibilit)' 
on  one  another.  Multitudes  never  blush-  If  these  things 
be  true,  then  I  maintain  that  the  Christian  has  not  a  right 
to  take  i>art  in  war  blindly,  confidingly,  at  the  call  of  his 
rulers.  To  shed  the  blood  of  fellown^reatures  is  too 
solemn  a  work  lobe  engaged  in  lightly,  l-et  him  not 
put  himself  a  loo\,  into  wicked  hands.  Let  him  not  meet 
on  the  field  his  brother  man,  hi^  brother  Christian.,  in  a. 
cause  on  which  Heaven  frowns.     Let  him  be»5.  ^'!s:k*:s& 
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against  unho\y  wars,  as  his  country's  greaie&t-  *^"^^!^,e<s!* 
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therefore  cannot  acL  Perhaps  we  speak  against  war  ;  but 
if  we  s|>eak  from  tradition,  if  wc  echo  what  we  hear,  if 
peace  be  a  cant  on  our  lips,  our  words  arc  unmeaning 
air.  Our  own  souls  must  bleed  when  our  brethren  are 
slaughtered.  We  must  feel  the  infinite  wrong  done  to 
man  by  the  brute  force  which  treads  him  in  the  dust.  We 
must  see  in  the  authors  of  unjust,  selfish,  ambitious, 
revengeful  wars,  monsters  in  human  form,  incarnations  of 
the  dread  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Under  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  feelings,  we  shall  speak,  even  the  humblest 
of  us,  with  something  of  prophetic  force.  This  is  the 
power  which  is  to  strike  awe  into  the  counsellors  and 


perpetrators  of  now  licensed  murder ;  which  is  to  wiiJier 
the  burelled  brow  of  now  worshipi>ed  heroes^  Deep 
moral  convictions,  unfeigned  reverence  and  fervent  love 
for  man,  and  living  faith  in  Christ,  nre  mightier  than 
armies  ;  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  the 
strongholds  of  oppression  and  war.  Go  forth,  then, 
friends  of  mankind,  peaceful  soldiers  of  Christ  I  and  in 
your  various  relations  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private  life, 
and,  if  it  may  be,  in  more  public  spheres,  give  faithful 
utterance  to  the  principles  of  universal  justice  and  love, 
give  utterance  to  your  deep,  solemn,  irreconcilable  hatred 
of  the  spirit  of  war. 


DUTIES   OF    THE   CITIZEN    IN    TIMES  OF   TRIAL  OR   DANGER. 


Extracts  from  Sermons  preached  on  Days  of  Humiliation  ^ 
and  Prayer^  appointid  in  conseifuence  0/ the  Declaration 
of  War  against  Great  Britain. 

In  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  war  is  to  be  deprecated 
The  evil  passions  which  it  excites,  its  ravages,  its  bloody 
conflicts,  the  distress  and  terror  which  it  carries  into 
domestic  life,  the  tears  which  it  draws  from  the  widow 
and  fatherless,  all  render  war  a  tremendous  scourge. 

There  are  indeed  conditions  in  which  war  is  justifiable, 
is  necessary.  It  may  be  the  last  and  only  method  of 
repelling  lawless  ambhion,  and  of  defending  invaded 
liberty  and  essential  rights.  It  maybe  the  method  which 
God's  providence  points  out  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
success.  In  these  cases  we  must  not  shrink  from  war; 
though  even  in  these  we  should  dcL-ply  lament  the  neces- 
sity of  shedding  human  blood.  In  such  wars  our  countr)' 
claims  and  deserves  our  prayers,  our  cheerful  services, 
the  sacrifice  of  A-callh  and  even  of  life.  In  such  wars  we 
have  one  consolation,  when  our  friends  fall  on  the  field 
of  battle  ;  wc  know  that  they  have  fallen  in  a  just  cause. 
Such  conflicts,  which  our  hearts  and  consciences  approve, 
are  suited  to  cali  forth  generous  sentiments,  to  breathe 
patriotism  and  fortitude  through  a  community.  Could  I 
view  the  war  in  which  wc  are  engaged  in  this  light,  with 
what  different  feelings,  my  friends,  should  I  address  you  ! 
We  might  then  look  up  to  God  and  commit  to  Him  our 
country  with  a  holy  confidence.  But,  in  our  present 
state,  what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  I  would,  but  1  cannot, 
address  you  in  the  language  of  encouragement.  Wc  are 
precipitated  into  a  war,  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  justified, 
and  a  war  which  promises  not  a  benefit,  that  I  can  dis- 
cover, to  this  country  or  to  the  world. 

A  solemn  question  now  offers  itself.  What  conduct 
belongs  to  a  good  citizen  in  our  present  trying  condition? 
To  this  subject  I  call  your  serious  attention. 

Our  ronclition  induces  me  to  begin  with  urging  on  you 
the  irui>ortant  duty  of  cherishing  respect  for  civil  Govern- 
ment, and  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  laws.  I  am  sensible 
that  many  whom  I  address  consider  themselves  as  called 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  our  present  rulers.  Ix:t  this 
opposition  breathe  nothing  of  insubordination,  imi>atience 
of  authority,  or  love  of  change.  It  becomes  you  to 
remember  that  Government  is  a  divine  institution, 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  our  nature,  the  spring  of 
industry  and  enterprise,  the  shield  of  property  and  life, 
the  refuge  of  the  weak  and  oppressed.  It  is  to  the 
security   which   laws  afford  that   we  owe  the  successful 


application  of  human  powers.  Government,  though  often 
per\crted  by  ambition  and  other  selfish  passions,  still 
holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  those  influences  by 
which  man  has  been  rescued  from  barbarism,  and  con- 
ducted tlirough  the  ruder  stages  of  society  to  the  habits 
of  order,  the  diversified  employments  and  dependencies, 
the  refined  and  softened  manners,  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  improvements  of  the  age  in  which  wc  live. 
\\'c  are  bound  to  respect  Government,  as  ihc  great  security 
for  social  happiness;  and  we  should  carefully  cherish  that 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  without  which  the  ends  of 
Government  cannot  be  accomplished.  All  wanton  oppo- 
sition to  the  constituted  authorities;  all  censures  of  rulers, 
originating  in  a  factious,  aspiring,  or  envious  si>irit ;  all 
unwillingness  to  submit  to  laws  which  are  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  should  be  rebuked  and  repressed 
by  the  frown  of  public  indignation. 

It  is  impossible  that  all  the  regulations  of  the  wisest 
Government  should  equally  benefit  every  individual ;  and 
sometimes  the  general  good  will  demand  arrangements 
which  will  interfere  with  the  interests  of  particular 
members  or  classes  of  the  nation.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  individual  is  bound  to  regard  the  inconveniences 
under  which  he  suffers  as  inseparable  from  a  social,  con- 
nected State,  as  the  result  of  the  condition  which  God  has 
appointed,  and  not  as  the  fault  of  his  rulers;  and  he 
should  cheerfully  submit,  recollecting  how  much  more  he 
receives  from  the  community  than  he  is  called  to  resign 
to  it  Disafl^ection  towards  a  Government  which  is 
administered  with  a  view  to  the  general  welfare,  is  a  great 
crime ;  and  such  opposition,  even  to  a  bad  Government, 
as  springs  from  and  spreads  a  restless  temper,  an  unwilling- 
ness to  yield  to  wholesome  and  necessary  restraint, 
deser\'es  no  better  name.  In  proportion  as  a  people  want 
a  conscientious  regard  to  the  laws,  and  are  prepared  to 
evade  them  by  fraud,  or  to  arrest  their  operation  by 
violence, — in  that  projwrtion  they  need  and  deserve  an 
arbitrary  Government,  strong  enough  to  crush  at  a  blow 
every  symptom  of  opposition. 

These  general  rem;u'ks  on  the  duty  of  submission  arc 
by  no  means  designed  to  teach  that  rulers  are  never  to  be 
opposed.  Because  I  wish  to  guard  you  against  that 
turbulent  and  discontented  spirit,  which  precipitates  free 
communities  into  an  anarchy,  and  thus  prepares  ihem  for 
chains,  you  will  not  consider  me  as  as^^^N^^*^ '^'^^  "^^ 
opposition  to  Government,  whatever  lie  x>cv*^  '^^^^^^^^^x>feft. 
whatever  the  form,  is  to  be  branded  a^  ^•c^w^e:^*^"^'^"^^^ 
citizen  has  rights  ^^s,  ^^^  -as*  ^\sx\t'fe.    ^3^"^*^  -s-*  -1- 
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tuted  for  one  and  a  single  end-  the  benefit  of  the 
governed,  the  protection,  peace,  and  welfare  of  society  ; 
and  when  it  is  perverted  to  other  objects,  to  pur[K)ses  of 
avarice,  ambition,  or  party  spirit,  we  are  authorised  and 
even  bound  to  make  such  opposition  as  is  suited  to  restore 
it  to  iLs  proper  end,  to  render  it  as  pure  as  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  nature  and  state  will  admiu 

The  Scriptures  have  sometimes  been  thought  to  enjoin 
nn  unqualified,  unlimited  sul>jcction  to  the  "  higher 
powers;"  but  in  the  passages  which  seem  so  to  teach,  it 
is  supposed  that  these  powers  are  "ministers  of  God  for 
good,"  are  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  an  encouragement 
to  those  that  do  well  When  a  Government  wants  this 
character,  when  it  becomes  an  engine  of  oppression,  the 
Scriptures  enjoin  subjection  no  longer.  Expediency  may 
make  it  our  duty  to  obey,  but  the  Government  has  lost 
its  rights ;  it  can  no  longer  urge  its  claims  as  an  ordinance 
of  (iod. 

There  have^  indeed,  been  times  when  sovereigns  have 
demanded  subjection  as  an  inalienable  right,  and  when 
the  superstition  of  subjects  has  surrounded  them  with  a 
mysterious  sanctity,  with  a  majesty  approaching  the  divine. 
Hut  these  days  have  passed.  Under  the  robe  of  office  we, 
my  hearers,  have  learned  to  see  a  man  Hke  ourselves. 
There  is  no  such  sacredness  in  rulers  as  forbids  scrutiny 
into  their  motives,  or  condemnaiir>n  of  their  measures. 
In  leaving  the  common  walks  of  life,  they  leave  none  of 
their  imperfections  behind  them.  Power  has  even  a 
tendency  to  corrupt,  to  feed  an  irregular  ambition,  to 
harden  the  heart  against  the  claims  and  sufferings  of 
mankind  Rulers  are  not  to  be  viewed  with  a  tnalignant 
jealousy  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  inspected  with  a  watchful, 
undazzled  eye.  Their  virtues  and  services  arc  to  be 
rewarded  with  generous  praise;  and  their  crimes,  and 
arts,  and  usurpations,  should  be  exposed  with  a  fearless 
sincerity  to  the  indignation  of  an  injured  people.  M'e 
are  not  to  be  factious,  and  neither  are  we  to  be  servile. 
With  a  sincere  disposition  to  obey,  should  be  united  a 
firm  purpose  not  to  be  oppressed. 

So  far  is  an  existing  Government  from  being  clothed 
with  an  inviolable  sanctity,  that  the  citizen^  in  |>articular 
circumstances,  acquires  the  right,  not  only  of  remonstra- 
ting, but  of  employing  force  for  its  destruction.  I'his 
right  accrues  to  him  when  a  Government  wantonly 
disregards  the  ends  of  social  union  ;  when  it  threatens 
the  subversion  of  national  liberty  and  happiness  ;  and 
when  no  relief  but  force  remains  lo  the  suffering  com- 
munity. This,  however,  is  a  right  which  cannot  be 
exercised  with  too  much  deliberation.  Subjects  should 
very  slowly  yield  to  the  conviction  that  rulers  have  that 
settled  hostility  to  their  interests  which  authorises  violence. 
They  must  not  indulge  a  spirit  of  complaint^  and  sufier 
their  passions  to  pronounce  on  their  wrongs.  They 
must  remember  that  the  best  Government  will  jjartake 
the  imperfection  of  all  human  institutions;  and  that  if 
the  ends  of  the  social  compact  are  in  any  tolerable  degree 
accomplished,  they  will  be  mad  indeed  to  hazard  the 
lilcssings  they  possess  for  the  possibility  of  greater  good. 

Resistance  of  established  power  is  so  great  an  evil, 
civil  commotion  excites  such  destructive  passions,  the 
result  is  so  tremendously  uncertain,  that  every  milder 
method  of  relief  should  first  he  tried,  and  fairly  tried. 
The  last  dreadful  result  is  never  justifiable  until  the 
injured  members  of  the  community  are  brought  to  despair 
of  other  relief,  and  are  so  far  united  in  views  and  purposes 
:is  to  be  authorised   in  the  hope  of  success.     Civil  com- 


motion should  be  viewed  as  the  worst  of  national 
with  the  single  exception  of  slavery.  1  know  iha 
country  has  passed  through  one  civil  war  w 
experiencing  the  calamitous  consequences  of  wh 
have  spoken.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  this  was  ^ 
war  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  The  Goven 
which  we  shook  off  was  not  seated  in  the  midst  1 
Our  struggle  was  that  of  nation  with  nation,  rathei 
of  fellow-citizens  with  one  another.  Our  manner 
habits  tended  lo  give  a  consideraieness  and  a  st 
to  the  public  mind,  which  can  hardly  be  expect 
a  future  struggle.  And,  in  addition  to  these  favot 
circumstances,  we  were  favoured  by  Heaven  w 
leader  of  incomiptible  integrity,  of  vmstaincd  pi 
a  patriot  who  asked  no  glory  but  that  of  deli\*eni 
country,  who  desired  to  reign  only  in  the  hearts 
free  and  happy  people,  whose  disinterestedness 
and  repressed  the  .selfish  and  ambitious*  who  ins 
universal  confidence,  and  thus  was  a  centre  and 
of  union  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the  most  di%'idc< 
distracted  periods  of  our  country.  The  name  of  V 
tN'c.roN  I  may  pronounce  with  reverence  even  0 
temple  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  it  is  a  name  which  re 
the  sinking  spirits  in  this  day  of  our  declining  { 
KroLii  a  revolution,  conducted  by  such  a  man,  imdcr 
cJrciim.stanrcs,  let  no  conclusions  be  hastily  draw 
the  subject  of  civil  commotion. 

It  becomes  us  to  rejoice,  my  friend.s,  that  we 
under  a  constitution,  one  great  design  of  which  ii 
prevent  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  force,  to  giw 
])eople  an  opportunity  of  removing,  without  wofc 
those  rulers  from  whom  they  suffer  or  apprehend 
invasion  of  rights.  This  is  one  of  the  prim 
advantages  of  a  republic  over  an  absolute  Govcnia 
In  a  despotism,  there  is  no  remedy  for  oppressiooj 
force.  The  subject  cannot  influence  public  affa 
by  convulsing  the  State.  With  us,  rulers  may  be 
without  the  horrors  of  a  revolution.  A  rcf 
Government  secures  to  its  subjects  this  immense  p 
by  confirming  to  them  two  most  important  n^hj 
right  of  suffrage,  and  the  right  of  disci  " 
freedom  the  conduct  of  rulers.  The 
rights  in  affording  a  peaceful  method  of 
jiublic  grievances,  cannot  be  expressed,  and 
maintaining  them^  of  never  surrendering  Ihcm, 
too  strongly  urged.  Resign  either  of  these, 
of  escape  from  o[ipression  will  be  left  yo) 
commotion. 

From  the  important  place  which  these  rigl 
republican  Government,  you   should   consi   ' 
bound  to  support  e%'er)'  citizen  in   the  L\w" 
them,  especially  when  an  attempt    is  made 
from  any  by  violent  tneans.     At   the   pre 
jjarticularly  your  duty  to  guard  with  jealoi 
expressing  with  freedom  your  honest  con- 
ing the  measures  of  your  rulers.      Withoi 
of  election  is  not  worth  possessing.      Ij 
may  not  be  exposed,  their  authors  will 
from  power.      Freedom  of  opinion,  of  s 
press,   is  our  most  valuable   privilege, 
republican  institutions,  the  safeguard 
We  may  learn  its  value  if  we  reflect   ih; 
which  tyrants  so  much  dread.     They 
press ;    they    scatter   spies    through 
murmurs,   anguish,    and  indignation 
subjects  may  be  smothered  in  their  oi 
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gtncrous  sentiment  may  be  nourished  by  sympathy  and 
niulLial  confidence.  Nothing  awakens  and  improves  men 
so  much  ns  free  comniunicatiun  of  thoughts  and  feeUngs. 
Nothing  can  give  to  public  sentiment  that  correctness 
which  is  essential  lo  (lie  prosperity  of  a  Commonwealth, 
but  the  free  circulalion  of  truth  from  the  lips  and  pens  of 
the  wise  and  good.  If  such  men  abandon  the  right  of 
free  discussion  ;  if,  awed  by  threats,  they  suppress  their 
convictions  ;  if  rulers  succeed  in  silencing  every  voice  but 
that  which  approves  them ;  if  nothing  reaches  the  people 
but  what  will  lend  support  lo  men  in  power, — farewell  to 
liberty,  The  form  of  a  free  Government  may  remain, 
but  the  life,  ihc  soul,  the  substance  is  fied. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  nothing  ought  to  excite 
greater  indignation  and  akirni  than  the  attempts  which 
have  lately  been  made  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  We  have  lived  to  hear  the  strange  doctrine,  that 
to  expose  the  measures  of  rulers  is  treason  ;  and  we  have 
lived  to  see  this  doctrine  carried  into  practice.  We  have 
seen  a  savage  populace  excited  and  let  loose  on  men 
whose  crime  consisted  in  bearing  testimony  against  the 
present  war ;  and  lei  loose  not  merely  to  waste  their  pro- 
perty, but  lo  tear  ihem  from  the  refuge  which  the  magis- 
trate had  afforded,  and  to  shed  their  blood.  In  this,  and 
in  other  events,  there  have  been  symptoms  of  a  purpose 
to  terrify  into  silence  those  who  disapprove  the  calamitous 
war  under  which  we  suffer ;  to  deprive  us  of  the  only 
method  which  is  left  of  obtaining  a  wiser  and  better 
Government  I'he  cry  has  been  that  war  is  declared, 
and  all  opposition  should  therefore  be  hushed.  A  senti- 
ment more  unworthy  of  a  free  country  can  hardly  be 
propagated.  If  Ibis  doctrine  be  adiuitted,  rulers  have 
only  to  declare  war,  and  they  are  screened  at  once  from 
scrutiny.  At  the  very  lime  when  they  have  armies  at 
command,  when  iheir  patronage  is  most  extended,  and 
their  power  most  formidable,  not  a  word  of  warning,  of 
censure,  of  alarm  must  be  heard.  The  [jress,  which  is  lo 
expose  inferior  abuses,  must  not  utter  one  rebuke,  one 
indignant  complaint,  although  our  best  interests  and  most 
valuable  rights  are  put  to  hazard  by  an  unnecessary  war  ! 

1  Admit  this  doctrine,  let  rulers  once  know  that,  by  placing 
n      the   country   in   a   state   of  war,    they   place  themselves 

beyond  the  only  |>ower  they  dread — the  power  of  free 
,  discussion — and  we  may  expect  war  without  end  Our 
^  peace  and  all  our  interests  require  that  a  different  scnti- 
j  ment  should  ]>revail.  We  should  leach  our  i>rescnt  and 
SL  all  future  rulers  that  there  is  no  measure  for  which  they 
y  must  render  so  solemn  an  account  to  their  constituents  as 
y  for  a  declaration  of  war;  that  no  measure  will  be  so  freely, 
so  fully  discussed ;  and  that  no  administration  can  suc- 
:ed  in  persuading  this  people  to  exhaust  their  treasure 
ind  blood  in  supporting  war,  unless  it  be  palpably  neces- 
and  jusL  In  war,  then,  as  in  peace,  assert  the 
cedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Cling  to  this  as 
le  bulwark  of  all  your  rights  and  privileges. 
But,  my  friends,  1  should  not  be  faithful  were  I  only 
to  call  you  to  hold  fast  this  freedom.     T  would  still  more 

2  earnestly  exhort  you  not  to  abuse  it.     Its  abuse  may  be  as 
*^  fatal  to  our  countr)*  as  its  relinquishment     If  undirected, 

unrestrained  by  principle,  the  press,  instead  of  enlighten- 
*  ing,  depraves  the  public  mind ;  and,  by  its  licentiousness, 
^  forges  chains  for  itself  and  for  the  community.  The  right 
'^  of  free  discussion  is  not  the  right  of  uttermg  what  we 
'  '  plciLse.  Let  nothing  be  s}X)kcn  or  wTitten  but  truth.  The 
ij^pfluencc  of  the  press  is  exceedingly  diminished  by  its 
^kross  and  frequent  misrepresentations.    Each  party  listens 


with  distrust  to  the  statements  of  the  other  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  progress  of  truth  is  slow,  and 
sometimes  wholly  obstructed.  Whilst  we  encourage  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  let  us  unite  in  fixing  the  brand 
of  infamy  on  falsehood  and  slander,  wherever  they  origi 
nate,  whatever  be  the  cause  they  are  designed  to  maintain. 

Hut  it  is  not  enough  that  truth  be  told  It  should  btr 
told  for  a  good  end  ;  not  to  irritate,  but  to  convince  ;  not 
to  inflame  the  bad  passions,  but  to  sway  the  judgment  and 
to  awaken  sentiments  of  patriotism.  Unhappily,  the 
press  seems  now  to  be  chiefly  prized  as  an  instrument  of 
exasperation.  Those  who  have  embraced  error  are  har- 
dened in  their  principles  by  the  reproachful  epitliels 
heaped  on  them  by  their  adversaries.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  political  discussion  is  to  be  conducted  tamely, 
that  no  sensibility  is  to  be  expressed,  no  indignation  to  be 
poured  forth  on  wicked  men  and  wicked  deeda  But  this 
I  mean,— that  we  shall  deliberately  inquire  whether  indig- 
nation be  deserved  before  we  express  it ;  and  the  object 
of  expressing  it  should  ever  be,  not  to  infuse  ill-will, 
rancour,  and  fury  into  the  minds  of  men,  but  to  excite 
an  enlightened  and  conscientious  opposition  to  injuriouii. 
measures. 

Every  good  man  must  mourn  that  so  much  is  continu- 
ally published  among  us,  for  no  other  apparent  end  than 
to  gratify  the  malevolence  of  one  [larty  by  wounding  die 
feelings  of  the  opposite.  The  consequence  is,  that  an 
alarming  degree  of  irritation  exists  in  our  country. 
Fellow-citizens  bum  with  mutual  hatred,  and  some  are 
evidently  ripe  fur  outrage  and  violence.  In  this  feverish 
state  of  the  public  mind,  \^'e  are  not  to  relinquish  free- 
discussion,  but  every  man  should  feel  the  duty  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  with  deliberation.  It  is  the  time  to  be 
firm  without  passion.  No  menace  should  be  employed 
to  jjrovoke  opponents,  no  defiance  hurled,  no  language 
used  which  will,  in  any  measure,  justify  the  ferocious  in 
a|j|>eahng  to  force. 

The  sum  of  my  remarks  is  this.  It  is  your  duty  to 
hold  fast  and  to  assert  with  firmness  those  truths  and 
principles  on  which  the  welfare  of  your  country  seems  to 
depend  i  but  Ao  this  with  calmness,  with  a  love  of  peace, 
without  ill-will  and  revenge.  Use  every  opportunity  of 
allaying  animosities.  Discourage,  in  decided  and  0]X'n 
language,  that  rancour,  malignity,  and  unfeeling  abuse, 
which  so  often  find  their  way  into  our  public  prints. 
Remember,  that  in  proportion  as  a  peojjle  become  enslavetl 
lo  their  passions,  they  fall  into  die  hands  of  the  aspiring 
and  unprincipled  ;  and  that  a  corrupt  Government,  which 
has  an  interest  in  deceiving  the  people,  can  desire  nothing 
more  favourable  lo  their  purposes  than  a  frenzied  state  of 
the  public  mind. 

My  friends,  in  this  day  of  discord,  let  us  cherish  and 
breathe  around  us  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity. 
I^t  us  reserve  to  ourselves  this  consolation,  that  we  have 
added  no  fuel  to  the  flames,  no  violence  to  the  storms^ 
which  threaten  to  desolate  our  country.  Though  di.s- 
honourcd,  though  endangered,  it  is  still  our  countr>-. 
Let  us  not  forsake  it  in  this  evil  day.  Let  us  hold  fast 
the  inheritance  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberdes,  which 
we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  sealed  and  hallowed 
by  their  blood  That  these  blessings  may  not  be  lost, 
let  us  labour  to  improve  public  sentiment,  and  to  exalt 
men  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  power.  Let  it  be  our 
labour  to  establish  in  ourselves  and  in  oui  S.*^^'««.^*^a^^ 
the  empire  of  true  religion.  Let  us  i"*-'"^*^^^'^^^!^^^.^  ^n»cw 
is  no  foundation  of  public  liberty  bvsX  ^^^^ 
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there  is  no  method  of  obtaining  God's  protection  but 
adherencL'  to  his  laws. 

Let  us  not  dcsjiair  of  our  country.  If  all  that  wc  wish 
c  annot  be  done  for  the  StatCj  still  something  may  be  done. 
In  the  good  priiifiplcs,  in  the  love  of  order  and  libertj^ 
by  which  so  many  of  our  citizens  are  distinguished  ;  m 
the  tried  virtue,  deliberate  prudence,  and  unshaken  finu- 
ness  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  whom  God  in  his  great 
goodness  h;is  given  to  this  Commonwealth  ;  in  the  value 
of  the  blessings  which  are  at  stake ;  in  the  peculiar 
kindness  which  God  has  manifested  towards  our  fathers 
and  ourselves,  we  have  motives,  encouragements,  and 
solemn  obligations  to  resolute,  persevering  exertion  in 
our  diflferent  spheres,  and  according  to  our  different 
c-apacities,  for  the  public  good.  Thus  faithful  to  ourselves 
and  our  country,  and  using  vigorously  every  righteous 
means  for  restoring  peace  and  confirming  freedom,  we 
may  confidently  leave  the  issue  to  the  wise  and  holy 
providence  of  Him  who  cannot  err,  and  who,  we  are 
assured,  will  accept  and  reward  every  conscientious  effort 
for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind. 


Extracts  from  a  Sermon  delivered  September  i8,  1814, 
when  an  Invasion  by  the  British  Forces  was  appre- 
hended at  Boston  : — 

At  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  when  every  mind  is 
fixing  a  fearful  attention  on  the  state  of  the  country,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  religious  instructor  should  escape 
participation  in  the  common  feeling.  His  sacred  calling 
docs  not  require  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  com- 
munity, to  forget  that  he  is  a  citizen,  to  put  off  the 
feelings  of  a  man.  The  religion  which  he  leaches 
inculcates  jiublic  spirit  and  a  strong  and  tender  concern 
for  all  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  He  would  be 
unworthy  his  sacred  function  were  he  not  to  love  his 
countr)',  and  to  sympathise  with  its  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortunes.  The  religion  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
dispense  regards  men  in  all  their  relations,  and  affords 
instructiuns  suited  to  every  condition,  whether  of  indi- 
viduals or  communities.  You  will  not,  then,  consider  me 
as  leaving  the  province  of  a  religious  teacher^  if  I  speak 
to  you  of  the  dangers  and  claims  of  our  country,  if  I 
address  you  as  citizens,  and  attempt  to  point  out  your 
duties  at  the  present  solemn  ]ieriod. 

The  present  is  indeed  a  solemn  period.  The  sad 
reverse  which  this  country  exhibits  astonishes  as  well  as 
depresses  us.  But  a  few  years  ago  wc  stood  on  the 
height  of  prosperity.  Amidst  the  storms  which  desolated 
nations  we  were  at  peace,  and  the  very  storms  seemed 
freighted  with  blessings  for  our  tranquil  shores.  And  is 
it  true  that  from  this  height  we  have  sunk  so  low  that  our 
commerce  is  swept  from  the  ocean,  that  industr)'  has 
forsaken  our  cities,  that  the  husbandman  has  resigned  the 
ploughshare  for  the  sword,  that  our  confidence  is  changed 
into  fear,  that  the  tumult  of  business  has  given  place  to 
the  din  of  arms,  that  some  of  our  citizens  are  i>erishing  in 
foreign  prisons  and  others  shedding  their  blood  on  a 
foreign  soil,  that  hostile  fleets  scatter  terror  through  our 
coasts  and  flames  through  our  cities,  that  no  man  feels 
secure,  that  the  thought  of  inx-asion  and  slaughter  mingles 
with  the  lalwurs  of  the  day  and  disturbs  the  slumbers  of 
the  night,  and  that  our  national  Government,  impoverished 
and  inefficienl,   can  afford  us  no  protection   from  such 
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imminent  danger  ?  Yes, — this  is  true ;  vrc  need 
reasoning  to  convince  us  of  its  truth.  We  see  it  in  t 
anxious  countenance,  in  tlie  departing  family,  in  the  care 
which  removes  our  possessions,  in  the  obstructions 
perplexities  of  business,  and  in  the  events  which  ev 
day  brings  to  cur  ears.  At  such  a  moment  it  becom 
each  man  to  ask  himself  what  are  his  duties,  what 
times  demand  from  him,  in  what  manner  he  may 
contribute  to  the  public  safety.  It  is  a  time  for  serious- 
ness, for  consideration.  With  prosperity,  we  should 
dismiss  our  levity.  The  period  of  duly  may  to  many 
of  us  be  short.     Whilst  it  continues,  let  it  be  improved. 

I.  The  first  remark    I   shall  make  is,  that  it  becomes 
every  man  at  this  solemn  moment  to  reflect  on  his  own 
character  and  life,   to  inquire  what  he  has  done  to  bring 
down  judgments  on  his  country,  to  confess  and  renounce 
his  sins,  and  to  resolve  on  a  sincere  obedience  to  (iod's 
commands.     We  ought  to  remember  that  we   live  undei 
a  moral   Government,   which    regards    the    character  of 
communities  as  truly  as   of  individuals.      A   nation  has 
reason  for  fear  in  proportion  to  its  guilt ;  and  a  virtuotis 
nation,  sensible  of  dependence  on  God,  and  disposed  to 
respect  his  laws,  is  assured  of  his  protection.      Every 
people  must  indeed  be  influenced  in  a  measure  by  the 
general  stale  of  the  world,  by  the  changes  and   conflicts 
of  other  communities.      When  the  ocean   is   in   tumuli 
e\*ery  shore  will  feel  the  agitation.       But  a  people  faithfiil 
to  God  will  never  be  forsaken.     In  addition  to  the  di 
and  obvious  tendency  of  national   piety   and   virtue 
national  safet>'  and  exaltation,  a  virtuous  community 
expect   peculiar  interpositions   of    Providence    for  their 
defence  and  prosperity.     They  are  not,  indeed,  to  antici- 
pate  visible   miracles.     They  are  not    to    imagine   that 
invading  hosts  will  be  annihilated,  like  Sennacherib's,  by 
the  arm  of  an  angel.     IJut  God,  we  roust  remember,  can 
eflect  his  [jurposes,  and  prescn'e  the  just,  without  such 
stupendous  interpositions.     The  hearts  of  men  are  in  his 
hand.     The  elements  of  nature  obey  his  word.      He  ha* 
winds  to  scatter  the  proudest  fleet,  diseases  to  prostnUt 
the  strongest  army.     Consider  how  many    events  mint 
cons[)ire,  bow  many  secret  springs  must  act  in  conctrt  tp 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  statesman  or  the  plans  of 
the  warrior.    How  often  have  the  best  concerted  scheme* 
been  thwarted,    the   most   menacing   preparations  b«» 
defeated,  the  proud  boast  of  anticipated  victory  been  |ci 
to  shame,   by  what  we  call  casualty,  by  a  slight  and  ato 
dental  want  of  concert,  by  the  error  of  a  chief,  or  b* 
neglect  in  subordinate  agents  !     Let  God  determine  ihr 
defeat  of  an  enemy,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  means  wtf 
he  wanting.      He  sends  terror,  or  blindness,  or  mad  r«^ 
sumption,  into  the  minds  of  leaders.     Heaven,  earth,  and 
sea  are  arrayed  to  oppose  their  progress.      An  unconqotf' 
able  spirit  is  breathed  into  the  invaded;  and  the  dtetdc^ 
foe  seeks  his  safety  in  dishonourable  (light. 

My  friends,  if  God  be  for  us,  no  matter  who  is  j^iw^ 
us.     Mere  power  ought  not  to  intimidate  us ;  He 
crush  tt  in  a  moment.     Wc  live  in  a  period  when  U 
supremacy  has  been  remarkably  evinced,   when   He 
signally  confounded  the  powerful,  and  deltvertrd 
jiresscd  and  endangered.     At  his  word   the   forged 
has  been  broken  ;  mighty  armies  have  been  dis 
chaff  before  the  whirlwind ;  colossal  thrones  have 
shivered  like  the  brittle  clay.     God  is  still   *'  wonderfoli 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working;"  and   if  He  will* » 
deliver  us,   we  cannot  be   subdued.      It    is,   then,  irtf 
important  lliat  we  seek  God's  favour.      And  howiib 
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favour  to  be  obtained?  I  repeat  it: — He  is  a  moral 
governor,  the  friend  of  the  righteous,  the  punisher  of  the 
wicked  ;  and  in  proportion  as  piety,  uprightness,  temper- 
ance, and  Christian  virtue  prevail  among  us,  in  that  pro- 
portion we  are  assured  of  his  favour  and  protection.  A 
virtuous  people,  fighting  in  defence  of  their  aUars  and 
firesides,  may  look  to  God  with  confidence.  An  invisible 
but  Almighty  arm  surrounds  them,  an  impenetrable  shield 
is  ihcir  shadow  and  defence. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  to  inquire,  How  far  have  we 
sustained  the  character  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  people? 
And  whose  heart  does  not  accuse  him  of  many  sins? 
Who  can  look  round  on  his  countr)',  and  not  see  many 
proofs  of  ingratitude  to  God,  and  of  contempt  of  his 
laws  ?  Do  I  speak  to  any  who,  having  received  success 
and  innumerable  blessings  from  Ciod,  have  yet  forgotten 
the  Giver?  to  any  who  have  converted  abundance  into 
the  instrument  of  excess?  to  any  who,  having  been  in- 
structed by  the  Gospd,  have  yet  refused  to  employ  in 
well-doing  the  bounty  of  Heaven?  to  any  who  are  living 
in  habits  of  intemperance,  impurity^  impiety,  fraud,  or 
any  known  sin?  To  such  1  would  say,  You  are  among 
the  enemies  of  your  counlrj',  and,  should  she  fall,  among 
the  authors  of  her  ruin.  Let,  then,  this  season  be  some- 
thing more  than  an  occasion  of  formal  confession.  We 
owe  to  ourselves  and  our  country  deep  sorrow  for  our 
sins,  and  those  sincere  purposes  of  reformation  which, 
more  than  all  things,  bring  down  blessings  from  Heaven, 

2.  Having  recommended  penitence  in  general  as  suited 
to  the  present  moment,  let  me  particularly  recommend 
one  branch  of  piety  which  the  limes  demand  of  us.  Let 
us  each  be  instant  and  fervent  in  ])rayer  Let  us  pray  to 
God  that  He  will  not  forsake  us  in  this  dark  and  menacing 
day;  that  He  will  remember  the  mercy  shown  lo  our 
fathers ;  that  He  will  crown  with  success  our  efforts  in 
defence  of  our  possessions,  our  dwellings,  and  our 
temples;  that  He  will  breathe  an  invincible  courage  into 
our  soldiers ;  tliat  He  will  guard  and  guide  our  rulers ; 
that  He  will  turn  the  invader  from  our  shores ;  or,  if  He 
shall  otherwise  af)poinl,  that  He  will  be  our  shield  in 
battle,  and  will  send  us  deliverance.  For  these  blessings 
let  us  daily  besiege  the  mercy-seat  of  God,  deeply  con- 
vinced that  He  controls  the  destinies  of  armies  and 
nations,  that  He  gives  or  withholds  success,  and  that 
without  Him  all  exertion  is  unavailing.  By  this  it  is  not 
intended  that  we  are  to  do  nothing  but  pray;  that  we  are 
to  leave  our  shores  without  defence,  or  neglect  any  means 
of  security.  Ciod  gives  us  [>owers  tlial  we  should  exert, 
weapons  that  we  should  wield  them.  We  are  to  employ 
every  resource  which  He  grants  us ;  but,  having  done 
this,  we  must  remember  that  on  God,  not  on  ourselves, 
depends  the  result  of  our  exertions.  The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swifts  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  God 
gives  victor)',  and  to  Him  let  every  eye  and  heart  be 
directed.  Vou  who  have  no  other  weapons,  contend 
with  your  prayers  for  your  country.  It  will  not  be 
imagined  from  these  remarks,  that  by  imjwrtunity  of 
prayer  God  can  be  bent  to  favour  an  unjust  cause.  But 
when  our  cause  is  just ;  when,  instead  of  waging  oiTensivc 
war,  wc  gather  round  our  city  and  shores  for  defence,  we 
may  be  assured  that  sincere  prayer,  united  with  a  sincere 
purpose  of  obedience,  will  not  be  lost.  Prayer  is  a 
proper  and  appointed  acknowledgment  of  our  dependence, 
an  essential  means  and  branch  of  piety;  and  they  who 
neglect  it  have  no  reason  to  hofje  the  protection  which 
they  \i'\\\  not  implore.     Let  us,  then,  take  heed  lest  the 


tumult  of  military  preparation  make  us  forgetful  of  the 
Author  of  all  good,  lest  in  collecting  armies  and  raising 
walls  of  defence,  we  forsake  the  footstool  of  the  Almighty, 
the  only  giver  of  victory. 

3.  This  is  a  time  when  we  should  all  bring  clearly  and 
strongly  to  our  minds  our  duties  to  our  country',  and 
should  cherish  a  strong  and  ardent  attachment  to  the 
public  good.  The  claims  of  countr)'  have  been  fch  and 
obeyed  even  in  the  rudest  ages  of  society.  The  commu- 
nity to  which  we  belong  is  commended  by  our  very  nature 
to  our  affection  and  service.  Christianity,  in  enjoining  a 
disinterested  and  benevolent  spirit,  admits  and  sanctions 
this  sentiment  of  nature,  this  attachment  to  the  land  of 
our  fathers,  the  land  of  our  nativity.  It  only  demands 
th.it  our  [Kitriotism  be  purified  from  every  mixture  of 
injustice  towards  foreign  nations.  Within  this  limit  we 
cannot  too  ardently  attach  ourselves  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  Especially  in  its  perils,  we  should  fly  to  its 
rescue  with  filial  zeal  and  affection,  resolved  to  partake  its 
sufferings,  and  prepared  to  die  in  its  defence.  The 
present  moment,  my  friends,  calls  on  us  for  this  fervent 
patriotism.  The  question  now  is,  not  whether  we  will 
carry  invasion,  slaughter,  and  desolation  into  an  unolTend- 
ing  province,  not  whether  we  will  give  our  strength  and 
wealth  to  the  prosecution  of  unprincipled  plans  of  con- 
quest, but  whether  we  will  defend  our  firesides  and  altars, 
whether  we  will  repel  from  our  shores  a  hostile  army. 
On  this  question  our  duty  is  clear.  However  unjustifiable 
may  have  been  the  measures  by  which  we  have  been 
reduced  to  this  mournful  extremity,  our  right  to  our  soil 
and  our  |X>ssessions  remains  unimpaired  ;  the  right  of 
defence  can  never  be  wrested  from  us ;  and  never,  whilst 
God  gives  means  of  resistance,  ought  we  to  resign  our 
country  to  the  clemency  of  a  foe.  Our  duties  as  patriots 
and  Christians  are  plain.  Whilst  we  disclaim  all  share  in 
the  guilt  of  that  war  which  is  bursting  on  our  shores,  we 
should  resolve  that  we  will  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  our 
fathers,  and  to  posterity ;  that  we  will  maintain  the 
inheritance  which  wc  have  received ;  that,  whilst  God 
gives  us  power,  we  will  not  receive  law  as  a  conquered 
people. 

Wc  should  animate  our  patriotism  at  this  moment  of 
danger  by  reflecting  that  we  have  a  countr)'  to  contend 
for  which  deserves  every  eflbrt  and  sacrifice.  As  members 
of  this  Commonwealth,  in  particular,  we  have  every 
motive  to  invigorate  our  hearts  and  hands.  We  have  the 
deeds  of  our  fathers,  their  piety  and  virtues,  and  their 
solicitude  for  the  rights  and  liappiness  of  their  jxisterity, 
to  awaken  our  emulation.  How  invaluable  the  inheritance 
they  have  left  us,  earned  by  their  toils,  and  defended  by 
iheir  blood !  Our  populous  cities  and  cultivated  fields, 
onr  schools,  colleges,  and  churches,  our  equal  laws,  our 
uncorrupted  tribunals  of  justice,  our  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  our  habits  of  order  and  peace,  all  combine  to  form  a 
commonwealth  as  rich  in  blessings  and  privileges  as  the 
history  of  the  world  records.  We  possess,  too,  the  chief 
glory  of  a  State,  many  virtuous  and  disinterested  citizens, 
a  chief  magistrate  who  would  adorn  any  country  and  any 
age,  enlightened  statesmen,  and,  I  trust,  a  fearless  soldiery. 
Such  a  community  desenes  our  affection,  our  honour, 
our  zeal,  the  vigour  of  our  arms,  and  the  devotion  of  our 
lives.  If  we  look  back  to  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  wc 
shall  find  that,  in  the  institutions  of  this  CQtv\TOSOTv^^a!*i^^ 
wc  have  sources  of  incomparably  ric.\v^  -^^'^'^^'^^S^ 
those  republics  conferred  on  their  t^ttv^^5^^^^,^  vS^j^-^-^^ 
days  ;  and  yet  S^aTia.^  •jowWv-wwi.^  -aXv^N- 
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lo>«r  rtfo^Bcr  ilmi  death.    In  tfcc  diy  of  ihor  tluiger 

cvny  fWMtii  osevBo  rk  bi<t.ut  ss  a  DQiwanc,  every  ocizeii 
fdl  hi— df  the  propoty  of  ha  cooniiy.  It  a  tnie,ab3se 
aBoy  Minded  wnh  the  potnotisni  of  aadcnt  tinics;  and 
GodlDWo  that  a  gcntionqmo  impore  dwold  burn  ioovtr 
twTMli!  God fart»d that,  tike  the  Gfcek and  the  Roiun, 
wt  Aoold  carry  fire  aikd  slaai^stcr  into  other  ootmtries« 
to  bvid  op  a  fidse,  fleeting  gloiy  at  home !  Bm.  whilst 
we  take  waming  by  their  cirewfi,  let  as  catch  a  portion 
of  their  ferTOBTt  and  leani  to  bre,  not  for  oarsdres,  bat 
lor  that  coottvy  whose  honoor  arxi  interes*  God  has  cn- 
tnitfcd  to  oar  care 

4-  The  thnes  especially  demand  of  os  that  we  cherish 
a  ftptrh  of  fortitude,  courage,  and  resolution.  The  period 
of  danger  is  the  time  to  arm  the  mind  with  all  the  force 
and  energy  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  In  communities, 
as  uk  iruiividuab,  there  is  a  pronenc$s  to  excessive  alarm. 
Especially  when  untried,  unexperienced  dangers  approach, 
imagination  is  {>rone  to  enlarge  them ;  a  panic  spreads 
like  lightning  from  breast  to  breast,  and,  before  a  blow  is 
struck,  a  people  are  subdued  by  their  fears.  There  is  a 
rational  fear  which  we  ought  to  cherish,  a  fear  which 
views  in  all  its  dimensions  approaching  perils,  and  prepares 
wiih  vigilance  every  means  of  defence.  At  the  present 
moment  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  on  our  danger. 
Our  enemy  is  formidable.  A  veteran  army,  trained  to 
war,  accustomed  to  success,  fresh  from  con(]uest,  and  led 
by  experienced  commanders,  is  not  to  be  despised,  even 
if  inferior  in  numbers,  and  even  if  it  have  received  a 
temporary  check.  But  such  an  army  owes  much  of  its 
formidableness  to  the  fearless  spirit  which  habit  has 
fostered ;  and  the  best  weapon,  under  Providence,  which 
wc  can  oppose  to  it,  is  the  same  courage,  nurtured  by 
reflection,  by  sentiments  of  honour,  and  by  the  principles 
of  religion.  Courage  indeed  is  not  always  invincible, 
and  when  God  destines  a  nation  to  bondage,  the  valour 
of  the  hero  is  unavailing.  But  it  is  generally  true,  that 
a  brave  people,  contending  in  a  just  cause,  possess  in 
their  courage  the  pledge  of  success.  The  instrument  by 
which  God  rescues  nations  is  their  own  undaunted  reso- 
lution. Let  us,  then,  cherish  in  ourselves  and  others  a 
firm  and  heroic  spirit  I>et  us  fortify  our  minds  by 
reflecting  on  the  justice  of  our  cause,  that  we  are  standing 
on  our  own  shores,  and  defending  invaded  rights.  \jtK 
us  show  that  our  love  of  peace  has  not  originated  in 
timidity,  and  that  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  still  lives  in 
their  sons.  Let  us  call  to  the  support  of  our  resolution 
the  principles  of  religion.  Devoting  ourselves  to  God, 
and  engaging  in  this  warfare  from  a  sense  of  duty,  let  us 
feel  that  we  are  under  his  protection,  that  in  the  heat  of 
battle  He  is  near  us,  that  life  and  death  await  his  word, 
and  that  death,  in  a  service  which  He  approves,  is  never 
untimely,  and  is  never  to  be  shunned,  l^t  us  consider 
that  life  at  l>est  is  short,  and  its  blessings  Cransitor>' ;  that 
ii*i  great  end  is  to  train  us  to  virtue,  and  to  prepare  us  for 
heaven,  and  that  we  had  far  belter  resign  it  at  once  than 
protract  it  by  baseness  or  unmanly  fear.  Death  awaits  us 
all,  and  happy  he  who  meets  it  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 


Moai  hififiy  and  moA  hfumed  of  bmb  is  the  attrtyr  to 
ttSi^am^  who  seals  widi  his  hlood  those  tiadis  on  which 
^"^TT^^  wtoCy  ooaBobttoOy  and  hope  ctepcpd  ;  sod,  o^n 
to  hisEi,  happy  isibe  naitfT  to  the  cause  of  his  ooaotiy, 
who,  is  ohedicace  to  God,  oppofits  his  breast  totbeiwocd 
of  ho- iDvadcB^  aad  r^ays  with  liie  the  pcvfiedioa  she 
Has  anaroea, 

5.  I  have  thas»  my  friends^  set  beidve  yoa  yoor  dotiei 
to  God  and  yoarcooaCxy  in  duspctiod  of  daagrc  Let 
me  dose  widi  ofleiiug  a  few  iniMilt  on  yoor  dotici  10 
yoor  enemies.    Yoa  wiil  remember  that  wre   praiesB  a 
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iriigion  which  en  joins  bepciolcpcc 
even  towards  our  persooal  and 
our  patriotism  be  soDied  with  mafignaat 
we  defend  our  sboces  with  coorage,  let   os  tkoC 
hatred  towards  oor  invadexs.     We  ^oukl  not  open 
ear  to  every  idle  tale  of  their  ootiages,  nor  heap 
on  their  bouis  becaose  they  are  enemies.      71»e  bcave  air 
generous.     True  coorage  needs  not  wialignity  to  fieed  sad 
inflame  it.     Especially  when  oor  foe    is   an   iBuaHiwa 
nation,  which  for  ages  has  defertded  and  nuttoied  tfct 
interests  of  religion,  science,  and  humanity  ;  a  naboa  to 
which  grateful  Euro;)e  is  now  offering  ackrM>wiedpaatt 
for  the  protection  which   she   has    extended   oter  iht 
oppressed,  and  for  the  vigour  with   which   she  has  ti> 
operated  in  prostrating  the  bloody  and  appalling  power  <f 
the  usurper — when  such  a  nation   is  our   foe^  ve  sboaU 
feel  it  unworthy  and  debasing  to  encourage  a  r^jxxmx^ 
and  vindictive  spiriL     True,  she  is  sending  her  armies  ti 
our  shores  ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  our  own  Gov0^ 
ment    first  sent    slaughter  and   conflagraiioa   into  \c 
unoffending    provinces.      Let    not    approochinjt  da^^ 
disturb  recollections,  or  unsettle  our  principles    H  w 
are  to    meet  her  armies    in    batde — which   God   in  fc» 
mercy  forbid  !^et  us  meet  them  with  that  nugnaaiaii) 
which  is  candid  and  just  even  to  its  foes.      Let  os  fi^ 
not  like  beasts  of  prey  to  glut  revenge,  hot   to 
our  rights,  to  obtain  an  honourable  peace,  and  to 
a  victory  which  shall  be  signalised  by  clemency  aswtfl* 
by  valour.     God  forbid  that  our  conflicts  should  addfitf? 
to  those  bad  passions  and   national    antipathies  whiA 
have  helped  to  bring  this  country  to  its  present  dcmW 
and  endangered  condition  ! 

I  have  placed  before  you  your  duties.  God  give  y^ 
grace  to  perform  them  !  In  this  day  of  danger  wc  \^ 
not  what  is  before  us ;  but  this  we  know,  that  the  jatki^ 
piety,  of  virtue,  of  patriotism,  and  manly  courage  laiJsi 
glory  and  to  immortality.  No  enemy  can  finally  inja^ 
us  if  we  are  true  to  Ciod,  to  our  countrj-,  to  manldiid  h 
such  a  case  as  ours,  I  trust  prosperity  and  victory  wiB^ 
granted  us  by  the  Almighty  DisjK>ser.  But  wfcethr 
success  or  disaster  await  us,  we  know  that  the  «aW ' 
passing  away,  and  that  all  of  as  will  soon  be  ptes^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  changes.  Let  us  not,  AcR  ^ 
elated  or  depressed ;  but,  with  a  firm  and  equal  vd. 
let  us  acquit  ourselves  as  men  and  Christians  ifl  * 
several  spheres,  looking  upward  to  heaven  as  oV 
and  reward. 
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IVTRODUCTION. 

'1*HE  first  question  to  be  proposed  by  a  rational  being  is, 
not  what  is  profitable,  bnt  what  is  Right  Duty  must  be 
primary,  prominent,  most  conspicuous  among  the  objects 
of  human  thought  and  pursuit.  If  we  cast  it  down  from 
its  supremacy,  if  wc  inquire  first  for  our  interests  and  then 
fur  our  duties,  we  shall  certainly  err.  We  can  never  see 
ihe  right  clearly  and  fuHy  but  by  making  it  our  first  con- 
cern. No  judgment  can  be  just  or  wise  but  that  which 
is  built  on  the  conviction  of  the  paramount  worth  and 
importance  of  duty.  This  is  the  fundamental  truth,  the 
supreme  law  of  reason  ;  and  the  mind  which  does  not 
start  from  this,  in  its  incjuiries  into  human  affairs,  is 
doomed  to  great,  jjcrhaps  fatal  error. 

The  right  is  the  supreme  good^  and  includes  all  other 
goods.  In  seeking  and  adhering  to  it  we  secure  our  true 
and  only  happiness.  AH  prosperity  not  founded  on  it  ts 
built  on  sand.  If  human  affairs  arc  controlled,  as  wc 
believe,  by  Almighty  Rectitude  and  Impartial  Goodness, 
then  to  hope  for  hapf>iness  from  wrong-doing  is  as  insane 
as  to  seek  health  and  prosperity  by  rebelling  against  the 
laws  of  nature,  by  sowing  our  seed  on  the  ocean,  or 
making  poison  our  common  food.  There  is  but  one 
unfailing  good  ;  and  that  is,  fidelity  to  the  Everlasting 
I  ,aw  written  on  the  heart,  and  rewritten  and  republished 
in  God's  Word. 

Whoever  places  this  faith  in  the  everlasting  law  of 
rectitude  must,  of  course,  regard  the  question  of  slaver)- 
first  and  chiefly  as  a  moral  (lueslion.  All  other  considera- 
tions will  weigh  little  with  him,  compared  with  its  moral 
character  and  moral  inlluences.  'ihe  following  remarks, 
therefore,  are  designed  to  aid  the  render  in  forming  a 
just  moral  judgment  of  slavery.  (.Jreat  truths,  inalienable 
rights,  everlasting  duties,  these  will  form  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  this  discussion.  'I  here  are  times  when  the  asser- 
tion of  great  principles  is  the  best  service  a  man  can 
render  society.  The  present  is  a  moment  of  bewildering 
excitement,  when  men's  minds  are  stormed  and  darkened 
by  strong  passions  and  fierce  conflicts  ;  and  also  a 
moment  of  absorbing  worldliness,  when  the  moral  law  is 
made  to  bow  to  expediency,  and  its  high  and  strict 
requirements  are  denied,  or  dismissed  as  metaphysical 
abstractions  or  impracticable  theories.  At  such  a  season, 
to  utter  great  principles  withruU  ]>nssion,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  unfeigned  and  universal  good-will,  and  to  engrave 
them  deeply  and  dural;ly  on  men's  minds,  is  to  do  more 
for  the  world  th;in  to  open  mines  of  wealth,  or  to  frame 
the  most  successful  schemes  of  policy. 

Of  late  our  country  has  becncom-ulsed  by  the  question 
of  slavery  ;  and  the  i>eople,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
felt  vehemently,  have  thought  sujjerfjcially,  or  hardly 
thought  at  all ;  and  we  see  the  results  in  a  singular  want 
of  well-defined  principles,  in  a  strange  vagueness  and 
inconsistency  of  opinion,  and  in  the  proneness  to  excess 
which  belongs  to  unsettled  minds.  'J'he  multitude  have 
been  called,  now  to  contemplate  the  horrors  of  slavery, 

d  now  to  shudder  at  the  ruin  and  bloodshed  which 
y5t  follow  emancipation.  The  word  Massacre  has 
^unded  through  the  land,  striking  terror  into  strong  as 
1 1  as  tender  hearts,  and  awakening  indignation  against 

gever  may  -       •  * 


seem  to  threaten  such  a  consummation. 


The  consequence  is,  that  not  a  few  dread  all  discussion 
of  the  subject,  and,  if  not  reconciled  to  the  continuance 
of  slavery,  at  least  believe  that  they  have  no  duty  to  per- 
form, no  testimony  to  bear,  no  influence  to  exert,  no 
sentiments  to  cherish  and  spread,  in  relation  to  this  evil. 
What  is  still  worse,  opinions  either  favouring  or  extenu- 
ating it  are  heard  with  little  or  no  disapprobation.  Con 
cessions  arc  made  to  it  which  would  once  have  shocked 
the  community;  whilst  to  assail  it  is  pronounced  unwise 
and  perilous.  No  stronger  reason  for  a  calm  exposition 
of  its  true  character  can  be  given  than  this  ver>'  state  of 
the  public  mind.  A  community  can  suffer  no  greater 
cidamity  than  the  loss  of  its  principles.  Ij^fty  and  pure 
sentiment  is  the  life  and  ho|)e  of  a  people.  There  was 
never  such  an  obligation  to  discuss  slavery  as  at  this 
moment,  when  recent  events  have  done  much  to  unsettle 
and  obscure  men's  minds  in  regard  to  it.  This  result  is  to 
be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  injudicious  vehemence  oftho.se 
who  have  taken  into  their  hands  the  cause  of  the  slave 
Such  ought  to  remember,  that  to  espouse  a  good  cause  is 
not  enough.  We  must  maintain  it  in  a  sjjirit  answering 
to  Its  dignity.  Let  no  man  touch  the  great  interests  of 
humanity  who  does  not  strive  to  sanctify  himself  for  the- 
work  by  cleansing  his  heart  of  all  wrath  and  uncharitable- 
ness,  who  cannot  hope  that  he  is  in  a  measure  bapti.scd 
into  the  spirit  of  universal  love.  Even  sympathy  with  the 
injured  and  oppressed  may  do  harm,  by  being  [)artiai, 
exclusive,  and  bitterly  indignant.  How  far  the  declen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
cause  now  .suggested,  I  do  not  say.  The  effect  is  plain, 
and  whoever  sees  and  laments  the  evil  should  strive  t(» 
arrest  it. 

Slavery  ought  to  be  discussed.  We  ought  to  think, 
feel,  speak,  and  write  about  it.  But  whatever  we  do  in 
regard  to  it  should  be  done  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
responsibility,  and  so  done  as  not  to  put  in  jeopardy  the 
peace  of  the  Slave-holding  Slates.  On  this  i)oint  publit 
opinion  has  not  been  and  cannot  l>e  too  strongly  pro- 
nounced. Slavery,  indeed,  from  iLs  very  nature,  must  bt- 
a  ground  of  alarm  wherever  it  exists.  Slavery  and  security 
can  by  no  device  be  joined  together.  But  wc  may  not, 
must  not,  by  rashness  and  passion  increase  the  peril.  To 
instigate  the  slave  to  insurrection  is  a  crime  for  which  n<r 
rebuke  and  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe.  This 
would  be  to  involve  slave  and  master  in  common  ruin. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  thai  the  Constitution  is  violated 
by  any  action  endangering  the  slave-holding  portion  of 
our  country.  A  higher  law  than  the  Constitution  forbids 
this  unholy  interference.  Were  our  national  union  dis- 
solved, we  ought  to  reprobate,  as  sternly  as  we  now  do, 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  a  dis|)osition  to  stir  up  a 
servile  war.  Still  more,  were  the  Kree  and  the  Slave- 
holding  States  not  only  separated,  but  engaged  in  the 
fiercest  hostilities,  the  former  would  deserve  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  world  and  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  were 
they  to  resort  lo  insurrection  and  massacre  as  means  of 
victory.  Better  were  it  for  us  to  bare  our  own  breasts  ti> 
the  knife  of  the  slave,  than  to  arm  him  with  it  against 
his  master.  .    x     k  x^ 

It  is  not  by  personal,  direct  action  on  iKe^  ^!^^^>c^^^^$c*^ 
slave  that  we  can  do  him  good.     Our  corv^^^\^^^.    ■5ss>^'^5b«^ 
free.     With  the  frt^L-^t  •M«t.va>Jv:a.^\x**c^ 
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is  peculiarly  our  duty,  because  we  have  bound  ourselves 
to  resist  his  own  eflbrts  for  his  emaneii)ation.  We  suffer 
him  to  do  nothing  for  himself.  The  more,  then,  should 
be  done  for  him.  Our  physical  power  is  pledged  against 
him  in  case  of  revolt.  Then  our  moral  power  should  be 
exerted  for  his  relief.  His  weakness,  which  we  increase, 
gives  him  a  claim  to  the  only  aid  we  can  afford,  to  our 
moral  sympathy,  to  the  free  and  faithful  exposition  of  his 
wrongs.  As  men,  as  Christians,  as  citizens,  we  have 
duties  to  the  slave,  as  well  as  to  every  other  member  of 
the  community.  On  ihis  point  we  have  no  liberty.  The 
eternal  law  binds  us  to  take  the  side  of  the  injured ;  and 
this  law  is  peculiarly  obligatory  when  we  forbid  him  to 
lift  an  anil  in  his  own  defence. 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  slave.  We 
can  do  much.  We  have  a  power  mightier  than  armies — 
the  power  of  truth,  of  principle,  of  virtue,  of  right,  of 
religion,  of  love.  We  have  a  power  which  is  growing 
with  every  advance  of  civilisation,  before  which  the  slave- 
trade  has  fallen,  which  is  mitigating  the  sternest  desjiot- 
isms,  which  is  spreading  education  through  all  ranks  of 
society,  which  is  bearing  Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  which  carries  in  itself  the  pledge  of  destruction  to 
every  institution  which  debases  humanity.  Who  can 
measure  the  power  of  Christian  philanthropy,  of  en- 
lightened goodness,  pouring  itself  forth  in  prayers  and 
persuasions,  from  the  press  and  pulpit,  from  the  hps  and 
hearts  of  devoted  men,  and  more  and  more  binding  to- 
gether the  wise  and  good  in  the  cause  of  their  race  ?  All 
other  powers  may  fail.  This  must  triumph.  It  is  leagued 
with  God's  omnipotence.  It  is  dod  himself  acting  in  the 
hearts  of  his  children.  It  has  an  ally  in  ever)^  conscience, 
in  every  human  breast,  in  the  wrong-doer  himself.  This 
spirit  has  hut  begim  its  work  on  earth.  It  is  breathing 
itself  more  and  more  through  literature,  education,  insti- 
tutions, and  ojnnion.  Slavery  cannot  stand  before  it. 
Great  moral  principles,  pure  and  generous  sentiments^ 
cannot  be  confined  to  this  or  that  spot  'J'hey  cannot  be 
shut  out  by  territorial  lines  or  local  legislation.  They  are 
divine  inspirations,  and  partake  of  the  omnipresence  of 
their  Author.  The  deliberate,  solemn  conviction  of  good 
men  through  the  world,  that  slavery  is  a  grievous  wrong 
to  human  nature,  will  make  itself  felt,  'i'o  increase  this 
moral  [)owcr  is  every  man's  duty.  'l*o  embody  and 
express  this  great  truth  is  in  every  man's  power ;  and 
thus  every  man  can  do  something  to  break  the  chain  of 
the  slave. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons  who,  from  vulgar  modes 
of  thinking,  cannot  be  interested  in  this  subject  liccause 
the  slave  is  a  degraded  being,  they  think  slavery  a  low 
topic,  and  wonder  how  it  can  excite  the  attention  and 
sym|xithy  of  those  who  can  discuss  or  feel  for  anything 
else.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  slavery,  regarded  only  in  a 
philosophical  light,  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the  highest 
minds.  It  involves  the  gravest  questions  about  human 
nature  and  society.  It  carries  us  into  the  problems  which 
have  exercised  for  ages  the  highest  understandings.  It 
calls  us  to  inquire  into  the  foundation,  nature,  and  extent 
of  human  rights,  into  the  distinction  between  a  person 
and  a  thing,  into  the  true  relations  of  man  to  man,  into 
the  obligations  of  the  community  to  each  of  its  memburs, 
into  the  ground  and  laws  of  property,  and,  above  all,  into 
the  true  dignity  and  indestructible  claims  of  a  moral 
liting.  1  venture  to  say  there  is  no  subject  now  agitated 
by  the  community  which  ran  compare  in  philosophical 
dignity  willi  slavery;  and  yet  to  multitudes  the  riueMinn 


falls  under  the  same  contempt  with  the  slave  himself. 
To  many,  a  writer  seems  to  lower  himself  who  touches  it 
The  falsely  refined  who  want  intellectual  force  to  grasp 
it,  pronounce  it  unworthy  of  their  notice. 

But  this  subject  has  more  than  philosophical  dignity. 
It  has  an  important  bearing  on  character.  Our  interest 
in  it  is  one  test  by  which  our  comprehension  of  the  dis- 
tinctive spirit  of  Christianity  must  be  judged.  Christianity 
Is  the  manifestation  and  inculcation  of  Universal  I-ove. 
The  great  teaching  of  Christianity  is,  that  we  must 
recognise  and  respect  human  nature  in  all  its  forms  in 
the  poorest,  most  ignorant,  most  fallen.  \\'e  must  look 
beneath  "  the  flesh "  to  "  the  spirit"  The  spiritual 
principle  in  man  is  what  entitles  him  to  our  brotherly 
regard.  To  be  just  to  this  is  the  great  injunction  of  our 
religion.  To  overlook  this,  on  account  of  condition  or 
colour,  is  to  violate  the  great  Christian  law.  We  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  one  design  of  God,  in  appointing 
the  vast  diversities  of  human  condition,  to  put  to  the  test, 
and  to  bring  out  most  distinctly,  the  principle  of  spiritual 
love.  Il  is  wisely  ordered  that  human  nature  is  not 
set  before  us  in  a  few  forms  of  beauty,  magnificence, 
and  outward  glor)-.  To  be  dazzled  and  attracted  by 
these  would  be  no  sign  of  reverence  for  what  is  inlcrior 
and  si)iritual  in  human  nature.  To  lead  us  to  discern 
and  love  this,  we  are  brought  mto  connection  with  fcUow- 
crcatures  whose  outward  circumstances  are  repulsive 
To  recognise  our  own  spiritual  nature  and  God's  image 
in  these  humble  forms,  to  recognise  as  brethren  those 
who  want  all  outward  distinctions,  is  the  chief  way  in 
which  we  arc  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to 
raise  the  fallen  and  to  save  the  lost  We  see,  then,  the 
moral  im])ortance  of  the  question  of  slavery.  Accord- 
ing to  our  decision  of  it,  we  determine  our  comprehension 
of  the  Christian  law.  He  who  cannot  see  a  brother,  a 
child  of  God,  a  man  ])ossessingall  the  rights  of  humanity, 
under  a  skin  darker  than  his  own,  w;ints  the  vision  of  2 
Christian.  He  worshi]>s  the  Outward,  The  spirit  is  not 
yet  revealed  to  him.  'Jo  look  unmnved  on  the  degra- 
dation and  wrongs  of  a  fellow-creature,  because  burned 
by  a  fiercer  sun,  [>roves  us  strangers  to  justice  and  love 
in  those  universal  forms  which  characterise  Christianity. 
The  greatest  of  all  distinctions,  the  only  enduring  one. 
is  moral  goodness,  virtue,  religion.  Outward  distinctions 
cannot  add  to  the  dignity  of  this.  The  wealth  of  worlds 
is  '*  not  sufficient  for  a  burnt-offering  "  on  its  altar.  A 
being  cajjable  of  this  is  invested  by  God  with  solemn 
claims  on  his  fcUow-crealures.  To  exclude  millions  vi 
such  beings  from  our  sympathy,  because  of  outward  disad 
vantages,  proves  that,  in  whatever  else  we  surpass  than, 
we  are  not  their  superiors  in  Christian  virtue. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  have  said,  is  distinguished 
by  Universality.  It  is  imivcrsal  justice.  It  respects  all 
the  rights  of  all  beings.  It  suiters  no  l>eing,  howevn 
obscure,  to  be  wronged  without  condemning  the  wrootf- 
doer.  Impartial,  uncompromising,  fearless,  it  screens  no 
favourites,  is  dazzled  by  no  power,  spreads  its  shidd  over 
the  weakest,  summons  the  mightiest  to  its  bar,  and 
sfieaks  to  the  conscience  in  tones  under  which  the 
mightiest  have  quailed.  It  is  also  universal  love,  coin- 
prehending  those  that  are  near  and  those  that  are  i^  off. 
the  h\^\\  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  descending  to 
the  fallen,  and  especially  binding  itself  to  those  in  whom 
human  nature  is  trampled  under  foot  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  Christianity;  and  nothing  but  the  illumination  of  this 
sjtirit  v^w  prepare  ua  to  pass  judguient  on  slaver)-. 
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progress  to  the  inlellect,  conscience  and  heart.  Is  it  not 
plain,  then,  that  a  human  being  cannot,  wiihout  wrong, 
be  owned  by  another,  who  claims,  as  proprietor,  the 
right  to  repress  the  powers  of  his  slaves,  to  withhold  from 
them  the  means  of  development,  to  keep  them  within 
the  limits  which  are  necessary  to  contenlmenl  in  cliains, 
to  shut  out  every  ray  of  light  and  every  generous  senti- 
ment which  may  mterfere  with  entire  subjection  to  his 
will? 

No  man  who  seriously  considers  what  human  nature 
is,  and  what  it  was  made  for.  can  think  of  setting  up  a 
claim  to  a  fellow-creature.  What !  own  a  spiritual  being, 
a  being  made  to  know  and  adore  God,  and  who  is  to 
outlive  the  sun  and  stars  !  What !  chain  to  our  lowest 
uses  a  being  made  for  truth  and  virtue  !  convert  into  a 
bnitc  instrument  that  intelligent  nature  on  which  the 
idea  of  Uuty  has  dawned,  and  which  is  a  nobler  type  of 
God  than  all  outward  creation  !  Should  we  not  deem  it 
a  wrong  which  no  punishment  could  expiate,  were  one  of 
our  children  seized  as  property  and  driven  by  the  whip 
to  toil  ?  And  shall  God's  child,  dearer  to  him  than  an 
only  son  to  a  human  parent^  be  thus  degraded  ?  Every- 
thing else  may  be  owned  in  the  universe ;  but  a  moral, 
rational  being  cannot  be  property.  Suns  and  stars  may 
be  owned,  but  not  the  lowest  spirit.  Touch  anything  but 
this.  Kay  not  your  hand  on  l)od's  rational  offspring. 
The  whde  spiritual  world  cries  out,  Forbear  1  The 
highest  intelligences  recognise  their  own  nature,  their 
own  rights,  in  the  humblest  human  being.  By  that  price- 
less, immortal  spirit  which  dwells  in  him,  by  that  likeness 
of  God  which  he  wears,  tread  him  not  in  the  dust,  con- 
found him  not  with  the  brute. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  human  being  cannot  right- 
fully be  held  and  used  as  property.  No  legislation,  not 
that  of  all  countries  or  worlds,  could  make  him  so.  Let 
this  be  laid  down  as  a  first,  fundamental  truth.  Let  us 
hold  it  fast  as  a  most  sacred,  precious  truth.  Let  us  hold 
it  fast  against  all  customs,  all  laws,  all  rank,  wealth,  and 
power.  Let  it  be  armed  with  the  whole  authority  of  the 
civiHsed  and  Christian  world. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  no  reader  would  be  so 
wanting  in  moral  discrimination  and  moral  feeling  as  to 
urge  that  men  may  rightfully  be  sci/ed  and  held  as  pro- 
perty, because  various  liovernments  have  so  ordained. 
VVhai !  is  human  legislation  the  measure  of  right?  Are 
Gods  laws  to  be  repealed  by  man's  ?  Can  Ciovernment 
do  no  wrong?  To  what  a  mournful  extent  is  the  history 
of  human  Governments  a  record  of  wrongs  \  How  much 
does  the  progress  of  civilisation  consist  in  the  substitution 
of  just  and  humane  for  barbarous  and  oppressive  laws? 
The  individual,  indeed,  is  never  authorised  to  oppose 
physical  force  to  unrighteous  ordinances  of  Government, 
as  long  as  the  community  choose  to  sustain  them.  But 
criminal  legislation  ought  to  be  freely  and  earnestly 
exposed.  Injustice  is  never  so  terrible,  and  never  so 
corrupting,  as  when  armed  with  the  sanctions  of  law. 
The  authority  of  Government,  instead  of  being  a  reason 
for  silence  under  wrongs,  is  a  reason  for  protesting  against 
wrong  with  the  undivided  energy  of  argument,  entreaty, 
and  solemn  admonition. 


Chafi'ER  IL 

Righis. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  the  .subject     I 
am  to  show  that  man  has  sacred  Rights,  the  gifts  of  God, 
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and  inseparable  from  human  nature,  which  are  yw 
by  slavery.      Some  important  principles,  which  belong  to 
this  head,   were   necessarily  anticipated    under   the  pre- 
ceding ;  but  they  need  a  fuller  exposition.      The  whole 
subject  of  Rights  needs  to  be  reconsidered.   Speculations 
and  reasonings  about  it  have  lately   been    given  to 
public,  not  only  false,   but  dangerous   to  freedom, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  injurious  views.      Rights 
made  to  depend  on  circumstances,  so  that  pretences 
easily  be  made  or  created  for  violating  them  succe&si 
till  none  shali  remain.     Human  rights  have  been  repre- 
sented  as   so   modilied    and    circumscribed     by    mens 
entrance  into  the  .social  slate,  that  only  the  shadows  of 
them  are  left.     They  have  been  spoken  of  as  absorbed  in 
the   jHiblic   good ;  so   that   a   man    may    be    irmoceiuly 
enslaved,   if  the  public  good  shall  so  require.      To      ~ 
fully  all   these  errors — for  such    I   hold   them — a 
work  than  the  present  is  recjulred.       The   nature  of  man, 
his  relations  to  the  State,  the  limits  of  ci\-il   Govern 
the  elements  of  the  pubhc  good,  and  the  degree  to  w! 
the  individual  must  be  surrendered   to   this  good, 
are  the  topics  which  the  present   subject   involves 
cannot  enter  into  them  jiarticularly,   but  shall  lav  d 
what  seem  to  me  the  great  and  true  principles  in 
to  them.      I  shall  show  that  man  has  rights  from  his 
nature,  not  the  gifts  of  society,  but   of  Ciod  ;  that 
are   not  surrendered  on  entering   the    .social    state; 
they  must  not  be  taken  away  under  the   plea  of  public 
good  ;  that  the  Individual  is  never  to  be  sacrificed  m  the 
Community;  that  the  idea  of  Rights  is  to  prevail  aN^t 
all  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Man  has  rights  by  nature.  The  disix>sition  of  mik 
to  deride  abstract  rights,  as  if  all  rights  were  unceruit 
mutable,  and  conceded  by  society,  shows  a  lamenuU 
ignorance  of  human  nature.  Whoever  understands  the 
must  see  in  it  an  immovable  foundation  of  rights.  'I 
are  gifts  of  the  Creator,  bound  up  indissolubly  with 
moral  constitution.  In  the  order  of  things  they  meed 
society,  lie  at  its  foundation,  constitute  man's  cap.uiiT  w 
it,  and  are  the  great  objects  of  social  institutions. 
consciousness  of  rights  is  not  a  creation  of  human 
conventional  sentiment,  but  essential  to  and  i 
from  the  human  soul. 

Man's   rights    belong   to   him    as    a    Moral    Iki 
capable  of  perceiving  moral  disiincuorvs,  as  a  su 
moral  obligation.     As  soon  as  he  becomes  con 
Duty,  a  kimlrod  consciousness  springs  up  that 
Right  to  do  what  the  sense  of  duly  enjoins,  and 
foreign  will  or  jjower  can  obstruct  his  moral  action 
crime.     He  feels  that  the  sense  of  duty  was  given  ™ 
as  a  Law,  that  it  makes  him  resf>onsible  for  himsdC 
to  exercise,  unfold,  and  obey  it  is  the  end  of  his 
and  that  he  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  obey  ii  wi 
hindrance  or   opposition*     A  consciousness  of 
however  obscure,  belongs  also  to  this  divine  \<n 
and  though   he   may  want   words    to    do  justice 
thoughts,   he  feels  that  he  has  that    within  him 
makes  him  essentially  equal  to  all  around  him. 

The  sen.se  of  duty  is  the  fountain  of  human  ri 
other  words,  the  same  inward  principle  which  I 
former  bears  witness  to  the  latter.  Duties  imi  - 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  It  has  been  too  coniiP^ 
oppose  them  to  one  another,  but  they  are  indS*^ 
joined  together.  That^  same  inward  prindplr  ••• 
teaches  a  man  what  he  is  bound  to  do  to  othcxs.  wrf 
equally,  and  at  the  same  instant,  what  others  aw  ^ 
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taxes,  but  only  herause  it  takes  alt  property  and  all 
interests  under  its  shitld.  It  may  pass  laws,  but  only 
impartial  ones,  framed  for  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  few. 
It  must  not  seize,  by  a  special  act,  the  property  of  the 
humblest  individual,  without  making  him  an  e(tuivalent. 
It  must  regard  every  man  over  whom  it  extends  its 
:uithority  as  a  vital  part  of  itself,  as  entitled  to  its  care 
nnd  to  its  provisions  for  liberty  and  happiness.  If,  in  an 
niiergency,  its  safety,  which  is  the  interest  of  each  and 
all,  may  demand  the  imposition  of  peculiar  restraints  on 
one  or  many,  it  is  bound  to  limit  these  restrictions  to  the 
j>recise  point  which  its  safety  prescribes,  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  them  as  far  and  as  fast  ns  possible,  to  com- 
pensate by  peculiar  protection  such  as  it  deprives  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  protcrtinp  themselves,  and,  in  general, 
to  respect  and  provide  fnr  liberty  in  the  verj'  acts  which 
for  a  time  restrain  it.  The  idea  of  Rights  should  be 
fundamental  and  supreme  in  civil  institutions.  Govern- 
ment becomes  a  nuisance  and  scourge  in  proportion  as 
it  sacrifices  these  to  the  many  or  the  few.  Government — 
I  repeat  it — is  equally  bound  with  the  individual  by  the 
Moral  I^w.  The  ideas  of  Justice  and  Rectitude,  nf  what 
is  due  to  man  from  bis  fellow-creatures,  of  the  claims  of 
e\  ery  moral  being,  are  far  deeper  and  more  primitive  than 
Civil  Polity.  Government,  far  from  originating  them, 
owes  to  them  its  strength.  Right  is  older  than  human 
law.  I^w  ought  to  be  its  voice.  It  should  be  built 
on,  and  should  correspond  to,  the  principle  of  jnsrice 
in  the  human  breast,  and  its  weakness  is  owing  to 
nolhing  more  than  to  its  clashing  with  our  indestruct- 
ible moral  convictions. 

That  (jovemment  is  most  perfect  in  whirh  Policy  is 
m(.>st  entirely  subjected  to  Justice,  or  in  which  the 
sttpreme  and  constant  aim  is  to  secure  the  rights  of  every 
human  being.  This  is  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  free  (Govern- 
ment, and  no  Government  is  free  but  in  propurtion  as  it 
realises  tbi?.  Liberty  must  not  be  confounded  with 
po[)ular  institutions.  .'V  representative  Government  may 
be  as  despotic  as  an  absohite  monarchy.  Tn  as  far  as  it 
tramples  on  the  righLs,  whether  of  many  or  one,  it  is  a 
despotism.  The  sovereign  power,  whether  wielded  by  a 
single  hand  or  several  hands,  by  a  king  or  a  congress, 
which  spoils  one  human  being  of  the  immunities  and 
privileges  bestowed  rm  him  by  God,  is  so  far  a  tyranny. 
The  great  argument  in  favour  of  representative  institutions 
is,  that  a  peo]>le's  rights  are  safest  in  their  own  hands, 
and  should  never  be  surrendered  to  an  irresponsible 
power.  Rights,  Rights,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  apo]>ular 
ilovernment  ;  and  when  this  betrays  ihem,  the  wrong 
is  more  aggravated  than  when  they  arc  crushed  by 
despotism. 

Still,  the  question  will  be  asked,  **Is  not  the  General 
K'lood  the  supreme  law  of  the  State?  Are  not  all 
rtstrainls  on  the  individual  justwhich  this  demands?  When 
the  rights  of  the  individual  clash  with  ibis,  must  they  not 
vield?  Ho  they  not.  indeed,  cease  to  be  rights  ?  Must  not 
cvcrythinggiveplace  to  the  General  Good?"  I  have  started 
this  question  in  various  forms,  because  I  deem  it  worthy 
of  particular  examination.  Public  and  private  morality, 
the  freedom  and  safety  ol  our  naliona!  institutions,  are 
greatly  concerned  in  settling  (he  claims  of  the  ''  General 
<i{KKi."  In  monarchies,  the  Ilivinc  Right  of  kings 
swallowed  up  all  others.  In  republics,  the  General  Good 
threatens  the  same  evil.  It  is  a  shelter  for  the  abuses 
and  usurpations  of  Government,  for  the  profligacies  of 
sUtesmcn,   for  ihc  vices  of  parties,    for  the   wrongs  of 
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slavery.     Tn  corusidering  this  subject,  I  take  the 
of  repeating  principles  already  laid  down  ;  but  this 
be  justified  by  the  importance    of   reaching   and  deter- 
mining   the   truth.     Is    the    Genera!    Good, 
supreme  law.  to  which  everything  must  bow? 

This  question  may  be  settled  at  once  by 
another.  Suppose  the  public  good  to  require 
number  of  the  members  of  a  Stale,  no  matter  how  fe«, 
should  perjure  themselves,  or  should  disclaim  their  faiii 
in  God  and  virtue,  Would  their  right  to  follow  con- 
science and  God  be  annulled  ?  Would  they  be  botind  to 
sin  ?  Suppose  a  conqueror  to  meriace  a  State  with  ruin 
unless  its  members  should  Insult  their  parentis  and  stiin 
themselves  whh  crimes  at  which  n'*ture  revolts.  Muat 
I  ihe  public  good  prevail  over  purity  and  our  holiest  aflet^ 
i  tions?  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  there  are  higher  good» 
than  even  the  safety  of  the  State  ?  that  there  is  a  highe 
taw  than  that  of  mightiest  empires  ?  that  the  idea  rf 
Rectitude  is  deeper  in  human  nature  than  that  of  priiitc 
or  public  interest?  and  that  this  is  to  bear  sway  over  ifl 
private  and  public  acts? 

'I'hc  supreme  law  of  a  State  is  not  its  safety,  its  power, 
its  prosperity,  its  affluence,  the  flourishing  state  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts.    These  objects,  constitutiflg 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Public  Good,  arc  indeed 
]>roposed,  and  ought  to  be  jjroposed,  in  the  constitutwc 
and  administration  of  States.     But  there  is  a  higher  U«. 
even  Virtue,  Rectitude,  the  voice  of  Conscience,  the  IVi^: 
'  of  God.     Justice  is  a  greater  good    than   property— mi 
I  greater  in  degree,  but  in  kind      Universal  benevolenc*  s 
'  infinitely  superior  to  prosperity.      Religion,  the  lort  rt 
<iod,  is  worth  incomparably  more   than   all   His  outwiri 
gifts.     A  community,  to  secure  or  aggrandise  itself,  men 
never  forsake  the  Right,  the  Holy,  the  Just. 

Moral  Good,  Rectitude  in  all  its  branches,  is  tix 
Supreme  Good  ;  by  which  I  do  not  intend  that  it  tftV 
surest  means  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
Such,  indeed,  it  is  ;  but  this  is  too  low  a  view,  ll 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  Means,  an  Instrument.  It 
the  Supreme  End,  and  States  are  bound  to  subjea  toi 
all  their  legislation,  be  the  apparent  loss  of  prosperity 
so  great.  National  wealth  is  not  the  End.  It  demo 
its  worth  from  national  virtue.  If  accumulated  by  lapKSft 
conquest,  or  any  degrading  means,  or  if  concentralcd» 
the  hands  of  the  few,  whom  it  strengthens  to  cnab^t 
many,  it  is  a  curse.  National  wealth  is  a  blessing  oi'^ 
when  it  sjjrings  from  and  represents  the  intelligence  mi 
virtue  of  the  community  ;  when  it  is  a  fruit  and  expTCB* 
of  good  habits,  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  ofimpvu' 
and  beneficent  legislation;  when  it  gives  impulse  to  lb 
hii^her  faculties,  and  occasion  and  incitement  lo  iustict 
and  beneficence.  No  greater  calamity  can  befallapcc^ 
than  to  prosper  by  crime.  No  success  can  be  a  coo^ 
sation  for  the  wound  inflicted  on  a  nation's  raind  I? 
renouncing  Right  as  its  Supreme  Law. 

Let  a  people  exalt  Prosperity  above  Rectitude,  and  i 
more  dangerous  end  cannot  be  proposed  P^W" 
Prosperity,  (icneral  tlood,  regarded  by  itself,  or  t^ 
from  the  moral  law^  is  something  \*ague,  unsettled,*' 
uncertain,  and  will  intallibly  be  so  construed  by  the sdtf 
and  grasping  as  to  secure  their  own  aggrandisement  ^ 
maybe  made  to  wear  a  thousand  forms,  accocdiiV * 
mens  interests  and  [Kissions.  This  is  illustrated  bf «*<* 
day's  history.  Not  a  party  springs  up  which  do<«  "^ 
sanctify  all  its  projects  for  monopolising  power  by  theph' 
of  General  Good.     Not  a  measure,  however  ruinous  <' 
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bound  for  a  time  to  forego  his  freedom,  for  the  salvation 
of  institutions  without  which  liberty  is  but  a  nama  To 
argue  from  such  sacrifices  that  he  may  be  jjemianently 
made  a  slave,  is  as  great  an  insult  to  reason  as  to 
humanity.  It  may  be  added,  that  sacrifices  which  may 
be  demanded  for  the  safety,  are  not  due  from  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  prosperity,  of  the  State.  The  great  end  of 
civil  society  is  to  secure  rights,  not  accumulate  wealth  ; 
and  to  merge  the  former  in  the  latter  is  to  turn  political 
union  into  degradation  and  a  scourge.  The  community 
is  bound  to  take  the  rights  of  each  and  al!  under  its 
guardianship.  It  must  substantiate  its  claim  to  universal 
obedience  by  redeemmg  its  pledge  of  universal  protection. 
It  must  immolate  no  man  to  the  prosperity  of  the  rest. 
Its  laws  should  be  made  for  all,  its  tribunals  opened  to 
all.  It  cannot  without  guilt  abandon  any  of  its  members 
to  private  oppression,  to  irresponsible  power. 

We  have  thus  established  the  reality  and  sacredness  of 
human  rights  ;  and  that  slavery  is  an  infraction  of  these, 
is  loo  plain  to  need  any  laboured  proof.  Slaver)-  violates, 
not  one,  but  all;  and  violates  them,  not  incidentally,  but 
ncccsiarily,  systematically,  from  its  very  nature.  In 
starting  with  the  assumjition  that  the  slave  is  properly,  it 
sweeps  away  every  defence  of  human  rights,  and  lays  them 
in  the  dust.  Were  it  necessary,  I  might  enumerate  them, 
and  show  how  all  fall  before  this  terrible  usurpation  ;  but 
a  few  remarks  will  suffice. 

Slavery  strips  man  of  the  fundamental  right  to  inquire 
into,  consult,  and  seek  his  own  happiness.     His  powers 
belong  to  another,  and  for  another  they  must  be  used. 
He  must  form  no  plans,  engage  in   no  enterprises,  for 
bettering   his   condition.      Whatever   be   his   capacities, 
however  equal  to  great  improvements  of  his  lot,  he  is 
chained  for  life,  by  another's  will,  to  the  same  unvaried 
toil.     He  is  forbidden  to  do,  for  himself  or  others,  the 
work  for  which  God  stamped  him  with  his  own  image, 
and  endowed  him  with   his  own   best  gifts. ^ — Again,  the 
.slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  acquire  property.     Being 
himself  owned,  his  earnings  belong  to  another.     He  can 
possess  nothing  but  by  favour.     That  right,  on  which  the 
development   of  men's   powers  so  much  depends^the 
right  to  make  accumulations,  to  gain  exclusive  possessions 
by  honest  industry — is  withheld.    "  The  slave  can  acquire 
nothing/'  says  one  of  the  slave  codes,  "  but  what  must 
belong  to  his  master  ;  "  and  however  this  definition,  which 
moves  the  indignation  of  the  free,  may  be  mitigated  by 
favour,   the  spirit  of  it   enters  into  the  very  essence  of 
iilavcry. — Again,  the  sla%'e  is  stripped  of  his  right  to  his 
wife  and  children.     They  belong  to  anotherj  and  may  be 
torn  from  him,  one  and  all,  at  any  moment,  at  his  master's 
jjteasure. — Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  the 
culture  of  his   rational   powers.     He  is  in  some   cases 
deprived  by  law  of  instruction,  which  is  placed  within  his 
reach  by  the  improvements  of  society  and  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  age     He  is  not  allowed  to  toil,  that  his 
children  may  enjoy  a  belter  education  than  himself.    The 
most  sacred  right  of  human  nature — that  of  developing 
his  best  faculties — is  denied.     Even  should  it  be  granted, 
it  would  be  conceded  as  a  favour,   and  might  at  any 
moment  be  withheld  by  the  ca[>ricious  will  of  another.— 
Again,  the  slave  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  self-defence. 
No  injury  Irom  a  white  man  is  he  .suffered  to  repel,  nor 
can  he  seek  redress  from  the  laws  of  his  country.     If 
jircuniulfltcd    insult   and   wrong    provoke    him    to    the 
Utghtest  retaliation,  this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed 
and  commended  to  othei^  is  a  crime,  for  which  he  must 
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pay  a  fearful  [ienalty. — Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  ol 
right  to  be  exempted  from  all  harm,  except  from  wn 
doing.  He  is  subjected  to  the  lash  by  those  whom 
has  never  consented  to  serve,  and  whose  claim  to  hin 
property  we  have  seen  to  be  a  usurpation  ;  and  this  po 
of  punishment,  which,  if  justly  claimed,  should  be  c 
cised  with  a  fearful  care,  is  often  delegated  to  mc 
wliose  hands  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  its  abuse. 
I  will  add  but  one  more  example  of  the  viola 
human  rights  by  slaver)-.  The  slave  virtually  sufH 
wrong  of  robbery,  though  with  utter  unconsciousm 
the  part  of  those  who  inflict  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  gf 
rally  thought  that,  as  he  is  suffered  to  own  nothing 
cannot  fall,  at  least,  under  this  kind  of  violence.  Bu 
is  not  true  tliat  he  owns  nothing.  Whatever  he  ma? 
denied  by  man,  he  holds  from  nature  the  most  valuj 
property,  and  that  from  which  all  other  is  derived,  I  ibj 
his  strength.  His  labour  is  his  own,  by  the  gift  ofl 
God  who  nerved  his  arm,  and  gave  him  inieUiger>ce  J 
conscience  to  direct  the  use  of  it  to  his  own  and  otln 
happiness.  No  possession  is  so  precious  as  a  man's  fa 
of  body  and  mind.  The  exertion  of  this  in  labour  bl 
great  foundation  and  source  of  property  in  outward tJiB^ 
The  worth  of  articles  of  traffic  is  measured  by  the  Un 
ex[>ended  in  their  production.  To  the  great 
men,  in  all  countries,  their  strength  or  labour  is 
whole  fortune.  To  seize  on  this  would  be  to  ro6 
of  their  all.  In  truth,  no  robbery  is  so  great  as 
which  the  slave  is  habitually  subjected.  To  take  by 
a  u»an's  whole  estate,  the  fruit  of  years  of  toil, 
universal  consent,  be  denounced  as  a  great  w 
what  is  this  compared  with  seizing  the  man  hi 
appropriating  to  our  use  the  limbs,  faculties,  strengpl^ 
labour  by  which  all  property  is  won  and  held  fast? 
right  of  property  in  outward  things  is  as  nothing 
pared  wiih  our  right  to  ourselves.  Were  the  sla 
stripped  of  his  fortune,  he  would  count  the  violence 
comi>ared  with  what  he  would  suflfer  were  ha 
seized  and  devoted  as  a  chattel  to  another's  txat. 
not  be  said  that  the  slave  receives  an  equivalent, 
b  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  not,  therefore,  robbed 
anolher  to  wrest  from  us  a  valued  possession,  a 
us  his  own  price.  Should  we  not  think  ourselves 
Would  not  the  laws  pronounce  the  invader  a 
it  consistent  with  the  right  of  i)roperty  that  a  n 
determine  the  eqivalcnt  for  what  he  takes 
neighbour  ?  Esj>ecially  is  it  to  be  hoped 
equivalent  due  to  the  labourer  will  be  scnij 
weighed,  when  he  himself  is  held  as  propertyi 
his  earnings  arc  declared  to  be  his  niaster's. 
infraction  of  human  right  is  slavery  1 

in  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be   said 
theory  and  practice  of  slavery  differ  ;  that  I 
the   slave    are   not    as   wantonly    sported    « 
claims  of  the  master  might  lead   us  to  infer 
of   his   possessions   are   sacred  ;   that  not   a 
holders  refuse   to    divorce    husband  and 
parent  and  child  ;   and  that  in    many  cases» 
of  punishment  is  used    so  reluctantly  as 
insolence  and  insubordination.      AJl  ihif  I 
|)osilion  to  deny.     Indeed  it  must  be  sa 
human  nature    to  wink,   wholly  out  of  sight 
of  a    fellow-creature.      Degrade    him   as 
cannot  altogether    forget    his   claims      In 
country  there  are,  undoubtedly,  masters  ^h 
j»uriiose  to  rcsjiect  these    to    the  fuil  cxte 
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th«t  ift.  Un  th«  pro^t  which  th«y  can  wrinx  from  him. 

*l  hry  will  mrt  hear  a  wmtl  <il  hin  wrongx  ;  for,  wrrmgctl  or 
ncrf,  ihcy  will  not  let  him  go.  He  in  their  prm>crty,  and 
thify  mtfui  not  to  he  ptior  fr>r  rif<htoouBnctt'  we.  Such 
a  rMwi  there  unfJotjUcflly  ih  among  ftlave-holdcm ;  how 
liirgc,  llicir  otin  conacicnce*  mum  determine.  Wc  arc 
Hure  of  it  ,  for,  under  ftuch  circumHtances^  human  nature 
will  and  muwt  come  to  thiit  mournful  result.  Now,  to 
mm  of  thin  N|jirit,  the  explanations  wc  have  made  do  in 
no  ilrgrco  apply,  Surh  men  ought  to  tremble  tK*forc  the 
ri?lMikr<i  iW  (fiilragcd  huinanily  and  indignant  virtue. 
Hhivrry  upheld  for  Kuin  is  a  great  t.rinie.  lie  wlio  has 
ntilliing  lo  urge  iigaittHt  enmnt  ipntion  hut  tluil  il  will  make 
hint  p(j(irr},  ih  ItDimd  to  Inniiediate  Kniamif^tion.  He 
luih  iin  (  At  iiHi*  (nt  wriiliii^  Initn  litH  lirrthrm  ihcir  rights, 
rlic  pli-ii  u|  liriKlit  li>  ihc  ^l;lVL■  and  tfic  SUiU:  avails  liim 
ntilliiiig,  llr  rxInrlM  fiy  Lhr  lash  (hat  luhour  U)  wliiiJi  lie 
liiiN  III*  tliiiM),  llir()ii)j;h  a  linsc  hcltishnrvN,  ICvi'ry  morsel 
of  liintl  thtiN  IfttUMl  (nun  iht:  injiirud  ought  \<\  bu  bittcTL-r 
ihtiii  gull.  ]  li'i  gold  JM  L  aukercd.  The  sweat  of  the  slave 
tiiiiil'i  the  liiKurk'N  forwliiibit  NlreaiiiN.  lietter  were  it 
flit  iIk-  fii'Kinb  wiong  doer^  (»f  wliom  I  speak,  to  live  as  thi! 
ulave,  to  I  lothr  liiinNtlf  in  the  sluve'N  raiinentj  to  eat  the 
Nlavr'n  «oiiifiiL<  tood,  to  till  hin  fiehl^  with  his  own  bunds, 
dmri  lit  pampev  hiniNcIf  by  day,  and  pillow  his  hc:id  on 
down  al  nigbt,  aL  the  rout  of  a  wantonly  injured  fellow 
«  realiire.  Nn  (fllow  i  reaturc  ran  be  m*  injured  without 
taking  terrible  vrngeinuo.  He  i.s  teiril)ly  avcngeil  even 
now.  'I  be  bliglu  wliu  h  tallH  on  tlie  soul  (»f  the  wrong- 
doer, the  deM>lationof  hit  luoml  nainiv.  i«  a  more  terrible 
I  .ihnnitv  than  lu*  nitla  tM.  In  ileadeiniiK  his  moral  feelings, 
ho  dteN  to  the  ptit|ier  happiness  of  a  man.  In  hardrning 
ht!i  ticart  i^atn^t  his  fellow  ircat tires,  he  seai^  il  to  all  true 
Joy.  lu  Hhutting  his  ear  against  the  N'oiec  of  justice,  he 
Nhuli  out  all  the  hai  monies  of  the  universe,  and  turns  the 
NTiUe  of  Hod  within  Imn  into  rebuke.  He  may  piosjKr, 
indeed,  and  hold  taster  the  slave  by  whom  he  pros|>crs, 
but  he  n\vt%  hc^tviei  and  ukhc  ignoniiniuiis  chains  on  his 
own  Mitil  than  ho  lay«  on  others  No  punishment  is  so 
teiiible  aw  pi\xn|»cious  guilL  No  (icnd,  exhausting  on  us 
All  hisk  |HtNver  tvt'  torture,  is  ko  tearful  as  an  oppressed 
fellow  er\Ntlun\  The  cry  of  the  oppressed,  unhewd  on 
•AtiK  i^  heanl  iti  hcaxxiv  Ciod  is  just  ;  And  if  justice 
ft(|im  then  the  uujUKt  muM  terribly  stifTer.  Then  no 
MMf  OUft  pMAt  by  cvti-douig.  Then  all  the  Uws  of 
iKt  ttnivniQ  are  ordmuic«s  minst  ^xiilt.  Then  evxry 
«M\j\nnK-nt  f;«iiKxl  by  i^icnf^£king  wtU  be  turned  into 
« t  ur>ie.  No  U«ii  ot  naturt  are  so  inepeaUble  as  that 
Uw  vthkh  bMa  guiU  ami  misefy.  God  »  just  Tlicn 
all  the  delimce*  whhh  the  o^^ircssor  pears  a^^aiasl  the 
«^vnxv^pu^l>«\-A  w'  vtn^n^  d\>tn|{  ane  vain— as  vain  as  vouVd 
W  \\\s  \ttixin^>  t^^  attrat  by  hb  singfe  ann  the  ocean 
«Nt  vhiHaiiTHi  lie  may  dtsana  the  sbvct  Can  he  disann 
tlitt iliv«1il>Mftor ^  Ht  CMa craili  tbc  s^wii  of  iMurrce- 
timi  in  a  fcHiwbaiaifr  Gka  lie  cni^  ilic  avfol  spirit  of 
^asiiot  aiid  N«nJb«dM  iA  ^  IkaiAsiiiiart 

WHMVftiBit  ^M  ubcsmrmmi  sa  nik  ^ncAHnk  \Jmi  wc  chcmgk  vmmi 
^  ^Ivkh  svvjk^^  M  tlniftte;  aMd  n  lo  break  die  liecp 
VI  (traw  /  V  an  be  ahttya  atill  tlic  rcffttmn^  acvotfu^ 

I  ii^vnr  A  «>u  he  said.  *"  Yols  ««mM  SMlbe  «a  pool;* 
He  |«Ma,  llita^  m^  iKmiIl  tM»i  Ibr  vvnr 

HiA^(9  t^  ytaoa  VbMi  tM^iasL  vttici  btt  nn 

)«\Y  M  an  alwalwiaiM    \\\%\\\  ^    wian  ^rrrrytp  c*  a 

•HlMrATvaMK  Mid  ««dm  Wan  ao  a  bme  fcr  scKsb 


{rrofiu  us  nothing  to  gain  the  whole  worid,  and  toae  ov 

iouu?;' 

\jt\  it  not  be  replied,  in  scorn,  that  we  of  the  Nortlk, 
notorious  for  love  of  money,  and  given  to  selfish  calcab- 
tion,  are  not  the  people  to  call  others  to  re^gn  their 
wealth,  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  the  North  ;  Uiough  I 
might  say,  with  truth,  that  a  community  more  genenlly 
controlled  by  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  can- 
not be  found.  We  have,  without  doubt,  a  great  maltittuk 
who,  were  they  slave-holders,  would  sooner  die  than  rela 
their  iron  grasp,  than  yield  their  property  in  men  to 
justice  and  the  commands  of  God.  We  have  those  who 
would  fight  against  abolition,  if  by  this  measure  the  profit 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  South  should  be  matenaSy 
impaired.  The  present  excitement  among  us  is,  in  paj^ 
the  working  of  mercenary  principles.  But  because  the 
North  joins  hands  with  the  South,  shall  iniquity  go  un- 
punished or  unrebuked?  Can  the  league  of  the  wickfli 
the  revolt  of  worlds,  repeal  the  everlasting  law  of  heirCB 
and  earth  ?  Has  God's  throne  fallen  before  Mammons? 
Must  duty  find  no  voice,  no  organ,  because  comipuonil 
imiversally  diffused?  Is  not  this  a  fresh  motive  to  solemn 
warning,  that,  everywhere,  Northward  and  Southward,  the 
ri^;hts  of  human  beings  are  held  so  cheap,  in  comparisoo 
wJtli  worldly  gain  ? 


Chapter  IV. 

The  Evils  of  Siavery, 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  painful  and  repulsive  *c 
must  not,  however,  turn  away  from  the  contempbuoa  ^ 
human  sufferings  and  guilt.  Evil  is  permitted  by  l^ 
Creator  that  we  should  strive  against  it,  in  faith,  andbp. 
and  cliarity.  We  must  never  quail  before  it  becaoK  a 
its  extent  and  duration,  never  feel  as  if  its  poaa  «et 
greater  than  that  of  goodness.  It  is  meant  to  caB  W 
deep  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  tmweaiied  sa^- 
fices  for  human  redemption.  One  great  part  cf » 
mission  of  ever)'  man  on  earth  is  to  contend  with  eii» 
some  of  its  forms;  and  there  are  some  evils  so  depo^ 
on  opinion,  that  ever>-  num.  in  judging  *Twf  itogMC 
them  faithfully,  does  something  towaxds  their  mvb 
Let  us  not,  then,  shrink  from  the  cocuemptuioo  of  k^B 
sufferings.  Even  sympathy,  if  we  h^w  nmfima  aflcV 
offer,  is  a  tribute  acceptable  to  the  Unregweal  ar—fe*>-ik 
this  topic,  exaggeratioo  shcmld  be  ""^^'Smr  lIi  ila^ 
and,  at  the  same  tine,  homanky  requncs  »Km  a»  i^ 
tnith  should  be  honestly  spoken. 

In  treatu^  of  the  enk  of  sisvcry,  I,  d' 
itsgenenl,  not  universal  effects,  oC  hs  cni 

Dot  unfailing  results.    There  are  the  g^, 

cAces  aaacMig  the  bond  as  the  &ee»  «id  tfaoK^  a 
dhersity  in  the  ciimiKUaoces  i 
The  house-slave,  sdeded  Sor 
plaoedanMisatItt 
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that  this  part  of  the  discussion  might  be  greatly  extended; 
but  I  will  touch  only  on  one  topic  I^t  us  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  great  Motive  by  which  the  slave  is  made 
to  labour.  Labour,  in  one  form  or  anothefj  is  appointed 
by  God  for  man's  improvement  and  happiness,  and 
absorbs  the  chief  part  of  human  life,  so  that  the  Motive 
which  excites  to  it  has  immense  influence  on  character. 
It  determines  very  much  whether  life  shall  serve  or  fail 
of  its  end-  The  man  who  works  from  honourable  motives, 
from  domestic  affections,  from  desire  of  a  condition 
which  will  open  to  him  greater  happiness  and  usefulness, 
fmds  in  labour  an  exercise  and  invigoration  of  virtue. 
The  day-labourer,  who  earns,  with  horny  hand  and  the 
sweat  of  his  face,  coarse  food  for  a  wife  and  children 
whom  he  loves,  is  raised,  by  this  generous  motive,  to 
true  dignity ;  and,  though  wanting  the  refinements  of  life, 
is  a  nobler  being  than  those  who  think  themselves 
absolved  by  wealth  from  serving  others.  Now,  the  slave's 
labour  brings  no  dignity,  is  an  exercise  of  no  virtue,  but 
throughout  a  degradation;  so  that  one  of  God's  chief 
provisions  for  human  improvement  becomes  a  curse.  The 
motive  from  which  he  acts  debases  him.  It  is  the  whip. 
It  is  corporal  punishment.  It  is  physical  pain  inflicted 
by  a  fellow-creature.  Undoubtedly  labour  is  mitigated  to 
the  slave,  as  to  all  men,  by  habit.  But  this  is  not  the 
motive.  Take  away  the  whip,  and  he  would  be  idle.  His 
labour  brings  no  new  comforts  to  wife  or  child.  The 
motive  which  spurs  luai  is  one  by  which  U  is  base  to  be 
swayed.  Stri]>es  arc,  indeed,  resorted  to  by  civil  govern- 
ment when  no  other  consideration  will  deter  from  crime  ; 
but  he  who  is  deterred  from  wTong-doing  by  the  whipping- 
post is  among  the  most  fallen  of  his  race.  To  work  in 
bight  of  the  whip,  under  menace  of  blows,  is  to  be  exposed 
to  perpetual  insult  and  degrading  influences.  Every 
motion  of  the  limbs,  which  such  a  menace  urges,  is  a 
wound  to  the  soul.  How  hard  must  it  be  for  a  man  who 
lives  underthe  lash  to  respect  himself!  When  this  motive 
is  substituted  for  all  the  nobler  ones  which  God  ordains, 
is  it  not  almost  necessarily  death  to  the  better  and  higher 
sentiments  of  our  nature  }  It  is  the  [jart  of  a  man  to 
despise  i>ain  in  comparison  with  disgrace,  to  meet  it  fear- 
lessly in  wellndoing,  to  perform  the  work  of  life  from  other 
impulses.  It  is  the  part  of  a  brute  to  be  governed  by  the 
whip.  Even  the  brute  is  seen  to  act  from  more  generous 
incitements.  The  horse  of  a  noble  breed  will  not  endure 
the  lash.     Shall  we  sink  man  below  the  horse  P 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  blows  arc  seldom  inflicted.  Be 
it  so.  We  are  glad  to  know  it.  But  this  is  not  the  point. 
The  complaint  now  urged  is  not  of  the  amount  of  the 
j>ain  inflicted,  but  of  its  influence  on  the  character  when 
made  the  great  motive  to  human  labour.  It  is  not  the 
endurance,  but  the  dread  of  the  whi|3 — it  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  this  for  natural  and  honourable  motives  to  action^ 
which  we  abhor  and  condemn.  It  matters  not  whether 
few  or  many  are  whipped.  A  blow  given  to  a  single  slave 
is  a  stripe  on  the  souls  of  all  who  see  or  hear  it.  It 
makes  all  abject,  ser\'ile.  It  is  not  the  wound  given  to 
the  flesh  of  which  we  now  complain.  Scar  the  back,  and 
you  have  done  nothing,  com|:)ared  with  the  wrong  done 
to  the  soul,  You  have  either  stung  that  soul  with  infernal 
passions,  with  thirst  for  revenge,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more 
discouraging,  you  have  broken  and  brutalised  it.  The 
human  spirit  has  perished  under  your  hands,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  destroyed  by  human  force. 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  said  in  reply  to  these  remarks, 
that  all  men,  as  well  as  slaves,  act  from  necessity;  that 


we  have  masters  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  that  no  man  loves 
labour  for  itself;  that  the  pains  which  are  inflicted  on  lu 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  elements  and   seasons,  aie  so 
many  lashes  driving  us  to  our  daily  task.      Be  it  so.    Still 
the   two  cases  are  essentially  different.       The  necesaty 
laid  on  us  by  natural  wants  is  most  kindly  In  its  purpose 
It  is  meant  to  awaken  all  our  faculties,  to  give  full  plaj 
to  body  and  mind,  and  thus  to  give  us  a  new  conscfout* 
ness  of  the  jx)wers  derived  to  us  from  God.     We  arc, 
indeed,  subjected  to  a  stem  nature  ;  we  are  placed  amidt 
warring  elements,  scorching  heat,  withering  cold,  stoiiDS 
blights,  sickness,  death.     And  what   is   the  design.'    To 
call  forth  our  powers,  to  lay  on  us  great  duties,  to  maie 
us   nobler   beings.     We   are    placed    in    the  midst  of  4 
warring  nature,  not  to  yield  to  it,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  bot 
to  conquer  it,  to  make  it  the  monument  of  our  skill  jiki 
strength,  to  arm  ourselves  with    its  elements,  «s  be^ 
winds,   vapours,   and    mineral    treasures,    to   find,  in  is 
painful  changes,  occasions  and  incitements  to  invtniioa 
courage,  endurance,  mutual  and  endearing  dcpendenus, 
and  religious  trust     The  development  of  human  natiut 
in  all  its  powers  and  aflfecuons,  is  the  end  of  thathcd 
necessity  which  is  laid  on  us  by  nature.      Is  this  one  m 
the  same  thing  with  the  whip  laid   on  the  slave?    ioi. 
more  ;  it  is  the  design  of  nature,  that,  by  cneigy,  sUI, 
and  self-denial,  we  should  so  far  anticipate  our  wants,  cr 
accumulate  supplies,  as  to  be  able   to  diminish  the  toi]  rf 
the  hands,  and  to  mix  with  it  more  intellectual  and  bW 
occupations.     Nature  does  not  lay  on  us  an  unchanBaWe 
task,   but  one  which  we  may  all    lighten   by  honest,  9^ 
denying  industrj'.     Thus  she  invites  us  to  throw  offbff 
yoke,  and  to  make  her  our  servant      Is  this  the  inviuos 
which  the    master   gives  his  slaves  ?     Is  it  his  ain  9 
awaken  the  powers  of  those  on  whom  he  lays  hisburdw 
and  to  give  them  increasing  mastery  over  himself?   Ii« 
not  his  aim  to  curb  their  wills,  break   their  spiritsi^ 
shut  them  up  for  ever  in  the  same  narrow  and  degn&l 
work  ?     Oh,   let  not  Nature    be    profaned,  lei  na  iff 
parental  nile  be  blasphemed,  by  conix>aring' with  hff& 
slave-holder ! 

2.  Having  considered  the  moral  influence  of  sU^^,l 
proceed  to  consider  its  Intellectual  influence,  anoiV 
great  topic  God  gave  us  intellectual  power  thi;  « 
should  be  cultivated  ;  and  a  system  which  degnuia^ 
and  can  only  be  upheld  by  its  depression,  opposes  ote^ 
his  most  benevolent  designs.  Reason  is  God's  Lau^^ 
man,  and  the  capacity  of  acquiring  truth  is  anxxc^ 
best  aspirations.  To  call  forth  the  intellect  is  a  piios^ 
purpose  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  plaad* 
the  child's  connection  with  the  parent,  and  of  the  nci<»o 
laid  on  him  in  maturer  life  to  provide  for  hunself  t^ 
others.  The  education  of  the  intellect  is  not  faat=i-' 
to  youth ;  but  the  various  experience  of  later  \^ 
does  vastly  more  than  books  and  colleges  to  riwfl  c: 
invigorate  the  faculties. 

Now,  the  whole  lot  of  the  slave  is  fitted  to  kc«f  V 
mind  in  childhood  and  bondage.  Though  Itiingfi* 
land  of  light,  few  beams  find  their  way  to  his  Un^fi^ 
understanding.  No  parent  feels  the  duty  of  insirttS? 
him.  No  teacher  is  provided  for  him  but  the  l>nKi.«*' 
breaks  him,  almost  in  childhood,  to  the  servile  tasks  «*» 
are  to  fill  up  his  life.  No  book  is  opened  to  his  to** 
curiosity.  As  he  advances  in  years,  no  new  evTr.c»J 
supply  the  place  of  teachers.     He  is  not  .  i** 

made  to  depend  on  his  own  energies.      /,  ^ 

in  life  awaken  his  dormant  faculties.      Fed  and  <^ 
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by  others  like  a  child,  directed  in  every  step,  doomed  for 
life  to  a  monotonous  round  of  labour,  he  lives  and  dies 
without  a  spring  to  his  powers,  often  brutally  unconscious 
of  his  spiritual  nature.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  benevolence 
would  approach  him  with  instruction,  it  is  repelled.  He 
is  not  allowed  to  be  taught.  The  light  is  jealously  barred 
out  'I'he  voice,  which  would  speak  to  him  as  a  man, 
is  put  to  silence.  He  must  not  even  be  enabled  to  read 
the  Word  of  God.  His  immortal  spirit  is  systematic-alty 
crushed. 

It  is  said,  I  know,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  slave  is 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  master,  and  (he  (juiet  of 
the  State  ;  and  this  is  said  truly.  Slavery  and  knowledge 
cannot  live  together.  To  enlighten  the  slave  is  to  break 
his  chain.  To  make  him  hannless,  he  must  be  kept 
blind.     He  cannot  be  left  to  read,  in  an  enlightened  age. 

I  without  endangering  his  master,  for  what  cm  he  read 
which  will  not  give  at  least  some  hint  of  his  wrongs? 
Should  his  eye  chance  to  fall  on  the  *'  Declaration  of 
Indei>endence,"  how  would  the  truth  glare  on  him  tliat 
"All  men  arc  bom  free  and  equall "  All  knowledge 
furnishes  arguments  against  slavery.  From  every  subject, 
light  wouJd  break  forth  to  reveal  his  inalienable  and  out- 
raged rights.  The  very  exercise  of  his  intellect  would 
give  him  the  consciousness  of  being  made  for  something 
more  than  a  slave.  I  agree  to  the  necessity  laid  on  his 
master  to  keep  him  in  darkness-  And  what  stronger 
argument  against  slavery  can  be  conceived?  It  com[iels 
the  master  to  degrade  systematically  the  mind  of  the 
slave ;  to  war  against  human  intelligence ;  to  resist  that 
improvement  which  is  the  end  of  the  Creator.  "  Woe  to 
him  that  taketh  away  the  key  of  knowledge!"  To  kill 
the  body  is  a  great  crime:  The  spirit  we  cannot  kill, 
but  we  can  bury  it  in  death-like  lethargy ;  and  is  this  a 
light  crime  in  the  sight  of  its  Maker? 

].et  it  not  be  said  that  almost  cverj'where  the  labouring 
classes  arc  doomed  to  ignorance,  deprived  of  the  means 
of  instruction.  The  intellectual  advantages  of  the  labouring 
freeman,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  himself,  raise 
him  far  above  the  slave;  and  accordingly,  suf>erior  minds 
are  constantly  seen  to  issue  from  the  less  educated  classes. 
Besides,  in  free  communities,  philanthropy  is  not  for- 
bidden to  labour  for  the  improvement  of  the  ignorant. 
The  obligation  of  the  prosperous  and  instructed  to  elevate 
their  less  favoured  brethren  is  taught,  and  not  taught  in 
vain.  Benevolence  is  making  perpetual  encroachments 
on  the  domain  of  ignorance  and  crime.  In  communities, 
on  the  other  hand,  cursed  with  slavery,  half  the  popu- 
lation, sometimes  more,  are  given  up  intentionally  and 
■  systematically  to  hopeless  ignorance.  To  raise  this  mass 
to  intelligence  and  self-government  is  a  crime.  The 
sentence  of  perpetual  degradation  is  passed  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race.  In  this  view,  how  great  the 
ill-dcsert  of  slavery  ! 

3.  I    proceed   now  to    the    Domestic    influences    of 
slavery  \    and   here   we   must   look    for   a   dark  picture. 
Slavery  virtually  dissolves  the  domestic  relations.     It  rup- 
tures the  most  sacred  ties  on  earth.     It  violates  home.  It 
lacerates   the   best    afTeciions.     The  domestic    relations 
precede,  and,  in  our  present  existence,  are  worth  more 
than  all  our  other  social  ties.     They  give  the  first  throb 
I    to  the  heart,  and  unseal  the  deep  fountains  of  its  love. 
Home  is  the  chief  school  of  human  virtue.     Its  respon- 
sibiliiics,  joys,  sorrows,  smiles,  tears,  hopes,  and  solici- 
tudes, form  the  chief  interests  of  human  life,     lio  where 
a  man  may,  home  is  the  centre  to  which  his  heart  turns. 


The  thought  of  his  home  nerres  his  arm  and  lightens  his 
toil  For  that  his  heart  yearns,  when  lie  is  far  off.  There 
he  garners  up  his  best  treasures.  Ood  has  ordained  for 
all  men  alike  the  highest  earthly  happiness,  in  providing 
for  all  the  sanctuary  of  home.  But  the  slave's  home  does 
not  merit  the  name.  To  him  it  is  no  sanctuary.  It  is 
open  to  violation,  insult,  outrage.  His  children  belong 
to  another,  are  provided  for  by  another,  arc  disposed  of 
by  another.  The  most  precious  burden  with  which  the 
heart  can  be  charged^the  happiness  of  his  child — he 
must  not  bear.  He  lives  not  for  his  family,  but  for  a 
stranger.  He  cannot  improve  their  lot  His  wife  and 
daughter  he  cannot  shield  from  insult.  They  may  be 
torn  from  him  at  another's  pleasure,  sold  as  bea.sts  of 
burden,  sent  he  knows  not  whither,  sent  where  he  cannot 
reach  them,  or  even  interchange  inquiries  and  messages 
of  love.  To  the  slave,  marriage  has  no  sanctity.  It  may 
be  dissolved  in  a  moment  at  another's  will.  His  wife, 
son,  and  daughter  may  be  lashed  before  his  eyes,  and  not 
a  finger  must  be  lifted  in  their  defence.  He  sees  the  scar 
of  the  lash  on  his  wife  and  child.  Thus  the  slave's  home 
is  desecrated.  Thus  the  tenderest  relations,  intended  by 
God  equally  for  all,  and  intended  to  be  the  chief  springs 
of  happiness  and  virtue,  are  sported  with  wantonly  and 
cruelly.  What  outrage  so  great  as  to  enter  a  man's  house, 
and  tear  from  his  side  the  beings  whom  God  has  bound 
to  him  by  the  holiest  ties  ?  Every  man  can  make  the 
ciise  his  own.  Every  mother  can  bring  it  home  to  her 
own  heart. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  slave  has  not  the  sensi 
bilitics  of  other  men.  Nature  is  too  strong  even  for 
slavery  to  conquer.  Even  the  brute  has  the  yearnings  of 
parental  love.  Bui  suppose  that  the  conjugal  and 
parental  ties  of  the  slave  may  be  severed  without  a 
pang.  What  a  curse  must  be  slaver)*,  if  it  can  so  blight 
the  heart  with  more  than  brutal  insensibility,  if  it  can 
sink  the  human  mother  below  the  Polar  she-bear,  which 
•*howls  and  dies  for  her  sundered  cub  1 "  But  it  does  not 
and  cannot  turn  the  slave  to  stone.  It  leaves,  at  least, 
feeling  enough  to  make  these  domestic  wrongs  occasions 
of  frequent  and  deep  suffering.  Still  it  must  do  much  to 
quench  the  natural  affeciions.  Can  the  wife,  who  has 
been  brought  u]j  under  influences  most  unfriendly  to 
female  purity  and  honour,  who  is  exposed  to  the  whi|), 
who  may  be  torn  away  at  her  master's  will,  and  whose 
support  and  protection  are  not  committed  to  a  husband's 
faithfulness— can  such  a  wife,  if  the  name  may  be  given 
her,  be  loved  and  honoured  as  a  woman  should  be  ?  Or 
can  the  love  which  should  bind  together  man  and  his 
offspring  be  expected  under  an  institution  which  subverts, 
in  a  great  degree,  filial  dependence  and  parental  authority 
and  care  ?  Slavery  withers  the  affections  and  happiness 
of  home  at  their  very  root,  by  tainting  female  purity. 
NN'oman,  brought  up  in  degradation,  f)Iaced  under 
another's  power  and  at  another's  dis[>osal,  and  never 
taught  to  look  forward  to  the  happiness  of  an  inviolate, 
honourable  marriage,  can  hardly  possess  the  feelings  and 
virtues  of  her  sex  A  blight  f;Uls  on  her  in  her  early 
years.  Those  who  have  daughters  can  comprehend  her 
lot.  In  truth,  licentiousness  among  bond  and  free  is  the 
natural  issue  of  all-poUuting  slavery*.  Domestic  happi- 
ness perishes  under  its  touch  both  among  bond  and  free. 

How  wonderful  is  it  that,  in  civilised  countries^  meo. 
can  be  so  steeled  by  habit  as  to  invade    >^'>»^nv*<:^  >''^^5^'*^*. 
the  peace,  punty,  and  sacred  relations  ^    -^^^^^  xsar^^ScJ^^'* 
to  put  asunder  those  whon\  GoA  Vvisa   S*^^ 
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t>  break  up  households  by  processes  more  painful  than 
death  !  And  this  is  done  for  pecuniary  profit !  What, 
tan  men,  having  human  feeling,  grow  rich  by  the  desola- 
tion of  families?  We  hear  of  some  of  the  Southern 
States  enriching  themselves  by  breeding  slaves  for  sale. 
Of  all  the  licensed  occupations  of  society  this  is  the  most 
detestable.  What !  grow  men  like  cattle  1  Rear  human 
families,  like  herds  of  swine,  and  then  scatter  them  to  the 
four  winds  for  gain  !  Among  the  imprecations  uttered  by 
man  on  man,  is  there  one  more  fearful,  more  ominous, 
than  the  sighing  of  the  mother  bereft  nf  her  child  by 
unfeeling  cupidity  ?  If  blood  cry  to  God,  surely  that  sigh 
will  he  heard  in  heaven. 

I^t  it  not  be  said  that  members  of  families  are  often 
.separated  in  all  conditions  of  life.  YeSj  but  separated 
under  the  influence  of  love.  The  husband  leaves  wife 
and  children  that  he  may  provide  for  their  supi)ort,  and 
carries  them  with  htm  in  his  heart  and  hopes.  The  sailor,  in 
his  lonely  night-watch,  looks  homeward,  and  well-known 
voices  come  to  him  amitlsl  the  roar  of  the  waves.  I'he 
parent  sends  away  his  children,  but  sends  them  to  prosper, 
and  to  press  them  again  to  his  heart  with  a  joy  enhanced 
hy  .separation.  Are  such  the  separations  which  slavery 
makes?  And  can  he,  who  has  scattered  other  families^ 
ask  God  to  bless  his  own  ? 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  important  view  of  the  evils  of 
slavery.  Slavery  produces  and  gives  licence  to  Cruelty. 
lly  this  it  IS  not  meant  that  cruelty  is  the  universal, 
h.iLiiiual,  unfailing  result  Thanks  to  God,  Christianity 
has  not  entered  the  world  in  vain.  \\'here  it  has  not  tast 
down,  it  has  mitigated  bad  institutions.  Slavery  in  this 
roiuury  differs  widely  from  that  of  ancient  times,  and 
from  ihat  vrhich  the  Spaniards  imposed  on  the  aboriginals 
of  South  America.  There  is  here  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  multiply  the  comforts  of  the  slaves,  and  in  this  let 
us  rejoice.  At  the  .same  time,  we  must  remember  that, 
under  ifie  light  of  the  present  day,  and  in  a  country 
vhere  Christianity  and  the  rights  of  men  arc  undiTstood, 
a  diminished  severity  may  contain  more  guilt  than  the 
fcro<'ity  of  darker  ages.  Cruelty  in  its  lighter  forms  is 
now  a  greater  crime  than  the  atrocious  usages  of  antiquity 
at  which  we  shudder.  "The  times  of  that  r<;norance 
Cod  winked  at,  but  titm'  he  callelh  men  everywhere  to 
rc[>ent."  It  should  also  be  con-sidered^  that  the  slightest 
cruelty  to  the  slave  is  an  aggravated  wrong,  because  he  is 
unjusdy  held  in  bondage— unjustly  held  as  properly. 
We  condemn  the  man  who  enforces  harshly  a  righteous 
claim.  What,  then,  ought  we  to  think  of  lashing  and 
scarring  fellow  creatures  fnr  ihe  purpose  of  upholding  an 
unrighteous,  usurped  power  of  extorting  labour  which  is 
not  our  due  ? 

I  have  said  that  cruelty  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Slave 
States  of  this  country.  Still  that  it  is  fre<|vienl,  we  cannot 
(h>uht.  Reports^  which  harrow  up  our  souls,  come  to  us 
from  that  quarter  ;  and  we  know  that  they  must  be  essen- 
tially correct,  bccjiusc  it  is  impossible  that  a  large  part, 
|K;rhaiJS  the  majority,  of  the  population  of  a  country  can 
be  broken  to  passive,  unlimited  submission,  without 
examples  of  terrible  severity. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  cniel 
deeds  are  perpetrated  everywhere  else  as  well  as  in  slave- 
countries.  Be  it  so ;  but,  in  all  civilised  nations  un 
scourged  by  slavery,  a  principal  rrhject  of  legislation  is  to 
protect  every  man  from  cruelty,  and  to  bring  evcr>'  man 
to  punishment  who  wantonly  tortures  or  wounds  another; 
whilst   slavery  plucks  off  restraint  from  the  ferocious,  or 


leaves  them  to  satiate  their  rage  with  impunity. — Let  it 
not  be  said  that  these  barbarities  are  regarded  nowhere 
with  more  horror  than  at  the  South.  Be  it  so.  They 
are  abhorred,  but  allowed.  The  power  of  individuals  to 
lacerate  their  fellow-creatures  is  given  lo  them  by  the 
community.  The  community  abhors  the  abuse,  but  coo- 
fers  the  power  which  will  certainly  J>e  abused,  and  thus 
strips  itself  of  all  defence  before  the  bar  of  Almightr 
Justice.  It  must  answer  for  the  crimes  which  arc  shielded 
hy  its  laws. — Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  cruellies  are 
checked  by  the  private  interest  of  the  slave-holder.  FHw 
regard  to  private  interest  save  from  brutal  treatment  the 
draught-horse  in  our  streets  ?  And  may  not  a  \tA 
amount  of  suffering  be  inflicted  which  will  not  put  in 
peril  the  life  or  strength  of  the  slave  ? 

To  substantiate  the  charge  of  cruelty,  I  shall  not,  a*  I 
have  said,  have  recourse  lo  current  reports,  however  icfl 
established.  I  am  willing  to  dismiss  them  all  as  false.  I 
stand  on  other  ground.  Reports  may  lie,  but  ourdaOj 
experience  of  human  nature  cannot  lie.  I  summon  00 
witnesses,  or  rather  I  appeal  to  a  witness  evei>-whfrf 
present— a  witness  in  every  heart.  WTio,  that  has  watciwi 
his  own  heart,  or  observed  others,  does  not  feel  that  run 
is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  absolute,  irresjKjnsiblo  p<'»tc 
over  man?  It  must  be  abused.  The  selfish  passtow 
and  pride  of  our  nature  will  as  surely  abuse  it  as  t^« 
stornv  will  ravage,  or  the  ocean  swell  and  roar  under  ihr 
whirlwind.  \  being  so  ignorant,  so  headstrong,  so  f* 
sionate,  as  man,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  this  icmw 
dominion.  He  ought  not  lo  desire  it.  He  ought  t) 
dread  it.  He  ought  to  cast  it  from  him,  as  most  |)cn'ko 
to  himself  and  others. 

Absolute  power  was  not  meant  for  man.  There  (& 
indeed,  an  exception  to  tliis  rule.  There  is  one  aat'^ 
which  Cod  puts  a  human  being  wholly  defenc^ckss  ^ 
another's  hands.  I  refer  to  the  child,  who  is  whoHyJ^ 
jected  to  the  parent's  will.  But  observe  how  carefalUf- 
I  might  almost  say  anxiously— Clod  has  provided  3ff"* 
the  abuse  of  this  power.  He  has  raised  up  for  ihecJ^ 
in  the  heart  of  the  parent  a  guardian,  whom  the  mights 
on  earth  cannot  resist.  He  has  fitted  the  jsirentfortS* 
trust,  hy  teaching  him  to  love  his  ofTsjiring  boiler  it0 
himself.  No  eloquence  on  earth  is  so  subduing  »^ 
moaning  of  the  infant  when  in  pain.  No  re«nl  ► 
sweeter  than  that  infant's  smile.  We  say,  God  his  pJ 
the  infant  into  the  jiarent's  hands.  Might  we  nnt  0** 
truly  say,  that  He  has  put  the  parent  into  the  f^ti-' 
power?  That  little  being  sends  forth  his  father  ti't» 
and  makes  the  mother  watch  over  him  hy  day,  and  fa* 
him  her  sleepless  eyes  by  night.  No  tyrant  lavs  '■ 
yoke.  Thus  Cod  has  fenced  and  securc<J  fTr^m 
the  power  of  the  parent;  and  yet  even  th. 
been  known,  in  a  moment  of  passion  to  ho  <  > 
child.  Ls  man,  then,  to  be  trusted  with  absoluW  f** 
over  a  fellow<reature,  who,  instead  of  being  coroBirt*^ 
by  nature  to  his  tenderest  love,  belongs  to  a  dcsf** 
race,  is  regarded  as  jjroperty.  is  made  the  passnit  aaS' 
ment  of  his  gratification  and  gain  ?  I  ask  no  doctKra 
to  prove  the  abuses  of  this  power,  nor  do  1  care  •*»*'' 
said  to  disprove  them.  Millions  may  rise  up  and  (rf» 
that  the  slave  suffers  little  from  cruelty.  I  know  too' 
of  human  nature,  human  history,  hunian  pa^A 
believe  them.  I  acquit  slave-holders  of  all  ^ 
depravity.  I  judge  them  by  myself.  I  say  th:U  «t«<> 
power  always  corrupts  human  nature  more  or  lest  I* 
th.it  extraordinary,  almost  miraculous  self-control  0 v^ 
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would  lay  on  him.  Perhaps  this  is  generally  true  ;  yet, 
when  circumstances  promise  profit  to  the  master  from  the 
imposition  of  excessive  labour,  the  slave  is  not  spared. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  terrible  waste  of  life  among  the 
over-worked  cultivators  required  large  supplies  from  Africa 
to  keep  up  the  failing  population.  In  this  country,  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  slave  works  less  than  the  free 
labourer  ;  l)iit  it  docs  not  therefore  follow  that  his  work 
is  lighter.  For  what  is  it  that  lightens  toit?  It  is  Hope; 
it  is  Love  ;  it  is  Strong  Motive.  That  labour  is  light 
which  we  do  from  the  heart,  to  which  a  great  good 
(luickens  us,  which  is  to  better  our  lot.  That  labour  is 
light  which  is  to  comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer  our  homes,  to 
give  instruction  to  our  children,  to  solace  the  declining 
)ears  of  a  [Kirenl,  to  give  to  our  grateful  and  generous 
.sentiments  the  means  of  exertion.  Great  effort  from 
great  motives  is  the  best  deAnilion  of  a  happy  life.  The 
easiest  labour  is  a  burden  to  him  who  has  no  motive  for 
performing  it  How  wearisome  is  the  task  imposed  by 
another,  and  wrongfully  imposed  !  The  slave  cannot  easily 
be  made  to  do  a  freeman's  work  ;  and  why  ?  Because 
he  wants  a  freeman's  spirit,  because  the  spring  of  labour 
is  impaired  within  him,  because  he  works  as  a  machine, 
not  a  free  agent.  The  compulsion  under  which  he  toils 
for  another  takes  from  labour  its  sweetness,  makes  the 
daily  round  of  life  arid  and  dull,  makes  escape  from  toil 
the  chief  interest  of  life. 

H'e  arc  further  told,  that  the  slave  is  freed  from  all 
care,  that  he  is  sure  of  future  support,  that  when  old  he 
is  not  di.smissed  to  the  poor-housej  but  fed  and  sheltered 
in  his  own  hut  This  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  violating  the  great  laws  and  essential 
rights  of  oLir  nature.  The  slave,  we  are  told,  has  no 
care,  his  future  is  provided  for.  Yet  (Jod  created  him  to 
prD\'ide  for  the  future,  to  take  care  of  his  own  happiness ; 
and  he  cannot  be  freed  from  this  care  without  injury  to 
his  moral  and  intellectual  life.  Why  has  God  given  fore- 
sight and  power  over  the  future,  but  to  be  used?  Is  it  a 
blessing  to  a  rational  creature  to  be  placed  in  a  condition 
which  chains  his  faculties  lo  the  present  moment,  which 
leaves  nothing  before  him  to  rouse  the  intellect  or  touch 
the  heart?  He  it  also  remembered,  that  the  same  provi- 
sion which  relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety  cuts  him  off 
from  hope.  The  future  is  not,  indeed,  haunted  by  spectres 
of  poverty,  nor  is  it  brightened  by  images  of  joy.  It 
stretches  before  him  sterile,  monotonous,  expanding  into 
no  refreshing  verdure,  and  sending  no  cheering  whisper 
of  a  better  lot. 

It  is  true  that  the  free  labourer  may  become  a  pauper ; 
and  so  may  the  free  rich  man,  both  of  the  North  and 
the  South.  Still,  our  capitalists  never  dream  of  flying  to 
slavery  as  a  security  against  the  alms-house.  Freedom 
undoubtedly  has  its  perils.  It  offers  nothing  to  the 
slothful  and  dissolute.  Among  a  people  left  to  seek  their 
own  good  in  their  own  way,  some  of  all  classes  fail 
from  vice,  some  from  incaijacity,  some  from  misfortune. 
All  classes  will  furnish  members  to  the  body  nf  the  poor. 
Hut  in  this  country  the  number  ts  small,  and  ought 
( onstanily  to  decrease.  The  evil,  however  lamentable, 
is  not  so  remediless  and  spreading  as  to  furnish  a  motive 
for  reducing  h.alf  the  population  to  chains.  Henevolence 
docs  much  to  mitigate  it  The  best  minds  are  inquiring 
how  it  may  be  prevented,  diminished,  removed  It  is 
giving  excitement  to  a  philanthropy  which  creates  out  of 
misfortune  new  bonds  of  union  between  man  and  man. 

Our  slave-holding  brethren,  who  tell  us  that  the  condi- 


tion of  the  slave  is  better  than  that  of  the  free  labourer 
at  the  North,  talk  ignorantly  and  rashly.  They  do  not, 
cannot  know,  what  to  us  is  matter  of  daily  observation, 
that  from  the  families  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics  have 
sprung  our  most  distinguished  men — men  who  have  done 
most  for  science,  arts,  letters,  religion,  and  freedom  ;  and 
that  the  noblest  spirits  among  us  would  have  been  lost  to 
their  country  and  mankind  had  the  labouring  class  here 
been  doomed  to  slavery.  They  do  not  know — what  we 
rejoice  lo  tell  thera — that  this  class  partakes  laiigely  of  the 
impulse  given  to  the  whole  community  ;  that  the  means 
of  intellectual  improvement  are  multiplying  to  the 
laborious  a!i  fast  as  to  the  opulent  ;  that  our  mosi 
distinguished  citizens  meet  them  as  brethren,  and  com- 
municate to  them  in  jjublic  discourses  their  own  most 
important  acquisitions.  Undoubtedly,  the  Christian  repub- 
lican spirit  is  not  working,  even  here,  as  it  should-  The 
moreimproved  and  prosperous  classes  have  not  yet  learned 
that  it  is  their  great  mission  to  elevate  morally  and 
intellectually  the  less  advanced  classes  of  the  community; 
but  the  great  truth  is  more  and  more  recognised,  antlH 
accordingly  a  new  era  may  be  said  to  be  opening  ott™ 
society. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  slave,  if  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  free  labourer  at  the  North,  is  in  a  happier  condition 
than  the  Irish  peasantry.  I^t  this  be  granted  Let 
the  security  of  the  peasant's  domestic  relations,  let  h» 
church  and  his  school-house,  and  his  faint  hope  of  abetter 
lot,  pass  for  nothing.  Because  Ireland  is  suffering  fioD 
the  misgovernment  and  oppression  of  ages,  does  it  foDo« 
that  a  less  grinding  oppression  is  a  good  ?  Besides,  are 
not  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  acknowledged  ?  Is  not  British 
legislation  labouring  to  restore  her  prosperity?  Isitncf 
true  that,  whilst  the  slave's  lot  admits  no  importiffl 
change,  the  most  enlightened  minds  are  at  work  tocotikf 
on  the  Irish  peasant  the  blessings  of  education,  of  eqoij 
laws,  of  new  springs  to  exertion,  of  new  sources  of  weaU? 
Other  men,  however  fallen,  may  be  lifted  up.  An  v^ 
movable  weight  presses  on  the  slave. 

But  still,  we  are  told,  the  slave  is  gay.      He  is  mX  tf 
wretched  as  our  theories  leach.     After  his  toil  hesinp 
he  dances,  he  gives  no  signs  of  an    exhausted  frame  ff 
gloomy  spirit     The  slave  happy  !      Why,  then,  coottii 
for  rights  ?     Why  follow  with  beating  hearts  the  stniglb 
of  the  patriots  for  freedom  ?    Why  canonise  the  aiajrrr* 
freedom  ?     The  slave  happy  !     Then  happiness  is  to  Ix 
found  in  giving  up  the  distinctive  attributes  of  a  nun,* 
darkening  intellect  and  conscience;  in  quenching  gendo* 
sentiments ;  in  servility  of  spirit ;  in  living  under  a  t^- 
in  having  neither  property  nor  rights;  in  holding  wife  o^ 
child  at  another's  jileasure;  in  toiling   without  hopc,» 
living   without   an   end!     The    slave,    indeed,   his  » 
pleasures.     His  animal  nature  survives   the  Injury  loh 
rational  and  moral    powers;    and   every    animal  h»  P 
enjoyments.      The    kindness   of    Providence    allo«  •• 
human  being  to  be  wholly  divorced    from  eood.    I^ 
lamb  frolics  ;  the  dog  leaps  for  joy  ;  the  bird  nils  tk  ' 
with  cheerful  harmony ;  and  the  slave  spends  his  hofci" 
in  laughter  and  the  dance.     Thanks    to    Him  who  at* 
leaves  Himself  without  witness;    who   clieers  ew>  * 
desert  with  spots  of  verdure,  and  opens  a  founlaiot^.K* 
in  the  most  withered  heart  1     It  is  not  possible,  ho«* 
to  contemplate  the  occasional  gaiety  of  the  slave  w<i» 
some  mixture  of  painful  thought.      He  is  eay  boOJ^ 
has  not  learned  to  think  ;  because  he  is  too  fell«i  M^ 
his  wrongs ;  because  he  wants  just  self-respect 
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transferred  them  to  the  highest  bidders  at  public  auction, 
the  men  to  be  converted  into  instruments  of  slavish  toil, 
the  women  into  instruments  of  lustt  and  both  to  endure 
whatever  indignities  and  tortures  absolute  power  can 
inflict ;  we  should  then  have  had  a  picture,  m  the  present 
age,  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Paul  Such 
slavery,  we  are  told,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Apostle ! 
Suchj  we  are  told,  he  pronounced  to  be  morally  right ! 
Had  Napoleon  sent  some  cargoes  of  these  wttms  to 
these  shores,  we  might  have  bought  them,  and  degraded 
the  noblest  beings  to  our  lowest  uses,  and  might  have 
cited  Paul  to  testify  to  our  innocence  !  Were  an  infidel  to 
bring  this  charge  against  the  Apostle,  we  should  say  that 
he  was  labouring  in  his  vocation ;  but  that  a  professed 
ChrisLian  should  so  insult  this  sainted  philanthropist^  tliis 
martyr  to  truth  and  benevolence,  is  a  sad  proof  of  the 
power  of  slavery  to  blind  its  supporters  to  the  plainest 
truth. 

Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle,  had  so  penetrated 
society,  was  so  intimately  interwoven  with  it,  and  the 
materials  of  servile  war  were  so  abundant,  that  a  religion 
preaching  freedom  to  the  slave  would  have  shaken  the 
social  fabric  to  its  foundation,   and  would  have  armed 
against  itself  the  whole  power  of  the  State.     Paul  did  not 
then   assail    the   institution.     He   satisfied   himself  with 
spreading  principles  which,  however  slowly,  could  not  but 
.       work    its   destruction.       He   commanded    Philemon    to 
^^receive  his  fugitive  slavc^  Onesimus,  "  not  as  a  slave,   but 
H  above  a  slave,  as  a  brother  beloved  ;"  and  he  commanded 
^1  masters  to  give  to  their  slaves  that  which  was  *^just  and 
V^v<7/;"  thus  asserting  for  the  slave  the  rights  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Man ;  and  how,  in  his  circumstances,  he  could 
^  have  done  more  for  the  subversion  of  slaver)*,  I  do  not 

H  Let  me  offer  another  remark.  The  perversion  of 
^RScripture  to  the  support  of  slavery  is  singularly  inexcus- 
Hjible  in  this  country.  Paul  not  only  commanded  slaves 
^pto  obey  their  masters.  He  delivered  these  precepts : 
^^**  I^t  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
'  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the 
^  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that 
1^  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  This 
Hl  passage  was  wrhten  in  the  time  of  Nero.  It  teaches 
ive  obedience  to  desiK)tism  more  strongly  than  any 
xt  teaches  the  lawfulness  of  slavery.  Accordingly,  it 
as  been  quoted  for  ages  by  the  supporters  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  made  the  stronghold  of  tyranny.  Did  our 
^^  fathers  acquiesce  in  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of 
^L.this  text?  Because  the  lirsi  Christians  were  taught  to 
^■obey  desix>tic  rule,  did  our  fathers  feel  as  if  Christianity 
^Biad  strip]>ed  men  of  their  rights  ?  Did  they  argue  that 
^^nranny  was  to  be  excused  because  forcible  opposition  to 
25*  **  *"  most  cases  wrong?  Did  they  argue  that  absolute 
wer  ceases  to  be  unjust  because,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
e  duty  of  subjects  lo  obey  ?  Did  they  infer  that  bad 
stilutions  ought  to  be  perpetual,  because  the  subversion 
them  by  force  will  almost  always  inflict  greater 
than  it  removes?  No;  they  were  wiser  interpreters 
God's  Word.  They  believed  that  despotism  was  a 
ong,  notwithstanding  the  general  obligation  upon  its 
^bjects  to  obey ;  and  that  whenever  a  whole  people 
^ould  so  feel  the  wrong  as  to  demand  its  removal,  the 
c  for  removing  it  had  fully  come.  Such  is  the  school 
which  we  here  have  been  brought  up.  To  us,  it  is  no 
■^^ftn  proof  oi  the  divine  original  of  Christianity,  that  it 


teaches  human  brotherhood  and  favours  human  tights  \ 
and  yet,  on  the  ground  of  two  or  three  passages,  which 
admit  different  constructions,  wc  make  Christianity  the 
minister  uf  slavery,  the  forger  of  chains  for  those  whom 
it  came  to  make  free. 

It  is  a  plain  rule  of  Scriptural  criticism,  that  particular 
texts  should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general 
tenor  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  And  what  is  the  general, 
the  pcqietual  teaching  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  social 
duty?  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  lo  yoUf  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets."  Now,  does  not  every  man  feel  that 
nothing,  nothing,  could  induce  him  to  consent  to  be  a 
slave  ?  Does  he  not  feel  that,  if  reduced  to  this  abject 
lot,  his  whole  nature,  his  reason,  conscience,  affections, 
would  cr)'  out  against  it  as  the  greatest  of  calamities  and 
wrongs?  Can  he  pretend,  then,  that,  in  holding  others 
in  bondage,  he  does  to  his  neighbour  what  he  would  that 
his  neighbour  should  do  to  him  ?  Of  what  avail  arc  a 
few  texts,  which  were  designed  for  local  and  temporary 
use,  when  urged  against  the  vital,  essential  spirit,  and  the 
plainest  precepts  of  our  religion  ? 

I  close  this  section  with  a  few  extracts  from  a  recent 
work  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  writers ;  not  that 
I  think  additional  arguments  necessary,  but  because  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  more  successfully  used  than  any- 
thing else  to  reconcile  good  minds  to  slavery : — 

"This  very  course,  which  the  Gospel  takes  on  this 
subject,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  could  have 
been  taken  in  order  X>  effect  the  universal  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  Gospel  was  designed,  not  for  one  race  or 
for  one  time,  but  for  all  races  and  for  all  times.  It  looked, 
not  at  the  abolition  of  this  form  of  evil  for  that  age  alone, 
but  for  its  universal  abolition.  Hence  the  important 
object  of  its  author  was  to  gain  it  a  lodgment  in  every 
part  of  the  known  world;  so  that,  by  its  universal  diffusion 
among  all  classes  of  society,  it  might  quietly  and  peace- 
fully modify  and  subdue  the  evil  passions  of  men ;  and 
thus,  without  violence,  work  a  revolution  in  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind.  In  this  manner  alone  could  its  object 
— a  universal  moral  revolution— have  been  accomplished- 
For  if  it  had  forbidden  the  rr //,  instead  of  subverting  the 
principU^'xiiX.  had  proclaimed  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery, 
and  taught  slaves  to  r^/j/the  oppression  of  tlieir  masters, 
it  would  instantly  have  arrayed  the  two  parties  in  deadly 
hostility  throughout  the  civilised  world  ;  its  announce- 
ment would  have  been  the  signal  of  servile  war  ;  and  the 
very  name  of  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been 
forgotten  amidst  the  agitations  of  universal  bloodshed. 
The  fact,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  Gosj>el  does 
not  forbid  slavery,  affords  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
does  not  mean  to  prohibit  it ;  much  less  does  it  afford 
ground  for  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  intended  io  authorise  it. 

'*  It  is  important  to  remember  that  two  grounds  of 
moral  obligation  arc  distinctly  recognised  in  the  Gospel. 
The  first  is  our  duty  to  man  as  man  ;  that  is,  on  the 
ground  of  the  relation  which  men  sustain  to  each  other  ; 
the  second  is  our  duty  to  man  as  a  creature  of  (iod  ;  that 
is,  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  which  we  all  susuin  lo 
Ck)d. — Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  precisely  upon 
this  latter  ground  that  the  slave  is  commanded  lo  obey 
his  master.  It  is  never  urged,  like  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  parents,  buamt  it  is  rights  but  t>ccause  the  cukivatiaw- 
of  meekness  and  forbearance  under  injury  wW-  ^^^;^^'\>k 
pleasing  unto  God.— ^The  ntanner  in  which  ^^^*v«_-;vl  *^ 
servants  or   slaves   is   incuVcaJA^,  Ni&sxv5.«w:^. 
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should  be  obliged  to  labour,  on  the  same  princit»les  on 
which  the  vagrant  in  other  communities  is  confined  and 
compelled  to  earn  his  bread.  The  gift  of  liberty  would 
be  a  mere  name,  and  worse  than  nominal,  were  he  to  be 
lei  loose  on  society,  under  circumstances  driving  him  to 
crimes,  for  which  he  would  be  condemned  to  severer 
bondage  than  he  had  escaped.  Many  restraints  must 
be  continued  ;  but  continued,  not  bcc^iusc  the  coloured 
race  are  property,  not  because  they  are  bound  to  live  and 
toil  for  an  owner,  but  solely  and  wholly  because  their  own 
innocence,  security,  and  education,  and  the  public  order 
and  peace,  require  them,  during  the  present  incapacity^ 
to  be  restrained.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  in- 
capacity is  not  iheir  fauU,  but  their  misfortune;  that  not 
they,  but  the  community  are  responsible  for  it  ;  and  that 
the  community,  without  crime,  profit  by  its  own  wrong. 
If  the  (iovernment  should  make  any  distinction  among 
the  citizens,  it  should  be  in  behalf  of  the  injured.  Instead 
of  urging  the  past  existence  of  slavery,  and  the  incapacity 
which  it  has  induced,  as  apologies  nr  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  yoke,  the  community  should  find  in  these  very 
circumstances  new  obligations  to  effort  for  the  wronged. 

There  is  but  one  weighty  argument  against  immediate 
emancipation,  namely,  that  the  slave  would  not  support 
himself  and  his  children  by  honest  industry;  that,  having 
always  worked  on  compulsion,  he  will  not  work  without 
it;  that,  having  always  laboured  from  another's  will,  he 
will  not  labour  from  his  own  :  that  there  is  no  spring  of 
exertion  in  his  own  mind  ;  that  he  is  unused  to  lore- 
thought,  providence,  and  self-denial,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  domestic  life  ;  that  freedom  would  produce 
idleness;  idleness,  want;  want,  crime;  and  that  crime, 
when  it  should  become  the  habit  of  numbers,  would 
ing  misery,  perhaps  ruin,  not  only  on  the  offenders, 
»ut  the  State.  Here  lies  the  strength  of  the  argument 
►r  continuing  present  restraint.  Give  the  slaves  disixj- 
'sition  and  ]>ower  to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
by  honest  industry,  and  complete  emancipation  should 
let  be  delayed  one  hour. 
The  great  step,  then,  towards  the  removal  of  slaver)-, 
to  prei>arc  the  slaves  for  self  support.  And  this  work 
!ems  attended  with  no  peculiar  difficulty.  The  coloured 
lan  is  not  a  savage  to  whom  toil  is  torture,  who  has 
■ntred  every  idea  of  happiness  and  dignity  in  a  wild 
freedom,  who  must  exchange  the  boundless  forest  for  a 
narrow  plantation,  and  bend  his  proud  neck  to  an  unknown 
1-*  yoke.  Labour  was  his  first  lesson,  and  he  has  been 
"'^  TCpeating  it  all  his  life.  Can  it  be  a  hard  task  to  teach 
im  to  labour  for  himself— to  work  from  impulses  in  his 
breast  ? 
Much  may  be  done  at  once  lo  throw  the  slave  on 
limself,  to  accustom  him  to  work  for  his  own  and  his 
nily's  sup[>ort,  to  awaken  forethought,  and  strengthen 
iQ  habit  of  providing  for  the  future.  On  every  plantation 
^^iJlhere  are  slaves  who  would  do  more  for  wages  than  from 
^g^^car  of  punishment.  There  are  those  who,  if  entrusted 
l^iirith  a  piece  of  ground,  would  supi>ort  themselves  and  pay 
.  ^A  rent  in  kind.  There  are  those  who,  if  moderate  task- 
,  ,^irorlc  were  given  them,  would  gain  their  whole  subsistence 
^^n  their  own  time.  Now,  every  such  man  ought  to  l>c 
_  jjommitted  vcr>'  much  to  himself.  It  is  a  crime  to  subject 
*^0  the  whip  a  man  who  can  be  made  lo  toil  from  rational 
"id  honourable  motives.  This  partial  introduction  of 
lorn  would  form  a  superior  class  among  the  slaves, 
example  would  have  immense  moral  power  on 
who   needed   compulsion.      The    industrious   and 


thriving  would  give  an  imjnilse  to  the  whole  rare.  It  is 
important  that  the  proi)erty,  thus  earned  by  the  slave, 
should  be  made  as  sacred  as  that  of  any  other  member  of 
the  community,  and  for  this  end  he  should  be  enabled  to 
obtain  redress  of  wrongs.  In  case  of  being  injured  by  his 
master  in  this  or  in  any  respect,  he  should  either  be  set 
free,  or,  if  unprepared  for  liberty,  should  be  transferred 
to  another  guardian.  This  system  may  seem  to  many  to 
be  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties  ;  but  if  esta- 
blished and  watched  over  by  a  community  sincerely 
desirous  of  emancipation  (and  no  other  influence  can 
establish  it  here),  it  would  find  in  publi<-  sentiment,  even 
more  than  in  law,  the  means  of  execudon. 

As  another  means  of  raising  the  slave  and  fitting  him 
to  art  from  higher  motives  than  rompulsion,  a  .system  of 
bounties  and  rewards  should  be  introduced.  New  privi- 
leges, increased  indulgences,  honourable  distinctions, 
expressions  of  respect,  should  be  awarded  to  the  honest 
and  industrious.  No  people  are  more  alive  to  commen- 
dation and  honourable  distinction  than  the  coloured  race. 
Prizes  for  good  conduct,  adapted  to  their  tastes  and  cha- 
racter, might  in  a  good  degree  supersede  the  lash.  The 
object  is  to  bring  the  slave  to  labour  from  other  motivLS 
than  brutal  compulsion.  Such  motives  may  easily  l>e 
foundj  if  the  end  be  conscientiously  proposed. 

One  of  the  great  means  of  elevating  the  slave,  and 
calling  forth  his  energies,  is  to  place  his  domestic 
relations  on  new  ground.  This  is  essential.  We  wish 
him  to  labour  for  his  family.  Then  he  must  have  a 
family  to  labour  for.  Then  his  wife  and  children  must 
be  truly  his  own.  Then  his  home  must  be  inviolate. 
Then  the  respon.sibilitieyof  a  husband  and  father  must  he 
laid  on  him.  It  is  agreed  that  he  will  be  fit  for  freedom 
as  soon  xs  the  support  of  his  family  shall  become  his 
habit  and  his  happiness  ;  and  how  can  he  be  brought  ta 
this  condition,  as  long  as  he  shall  see  no  sanctity  in  the 
marriage  bond,  as  long  as  he  shall  see  his  wife  and  his 
children  exjxised  to  indignity  and  to  sale,  as  long  as  their 
support  shall  not  be  entrusted  to  his  care  ?  No  measure 
for  preparing  the  slave  for  liberty  can  be  so  effectual  as 
the  improvement  of  his  domestic  lot.  The  whole  power 
of  religion  should  he  employed  to  impress  him  with  the 
sacrcdncss  and  duties  of  maniage.  The  chaste  and  the 
faithful  in  this  connection  should  receive  open  and  strong 
marks  of  respect  They  should  be  treated  as  at  the  head 
of  their  race.  Tjie  husband  and  wife,  who  prove  false  to 
each  other,  and  who  will  not  labour  for  their  children, 
should  be  visited  with  the  severest  rebuke.  To  create 
a  sense  of  domestic  obligation,  to  awaken  domestic 
affections,  to  give  the  means  of  domestic  happiness,  to  fix 
deeply  a  conviction  of  the  indissolubleness  of  marriage, 
and  of  the  solemnity  of  the  parental  relation,  these  are 
the  essential  means  of  raising  the  slave  to  a  virtuous  and 
happy  freedom.  All  other  men  labour  for  their  families  ; 
and  so  will  the  slave,  if  the  sentiments  of  a  man  be 
cherished  in  his  breast.  We  keep  him  in  bondage, 
because,  if  free,  he  will  leave  his  wife  and  children  to 
want ;  and  this  bondage  breaks  down  all  the  feelings  and 
habits  which  would  incite  him  to  toil  for  their  sup|xjrt. 
Not  a  step  will  be  taken  towards  the  preparation  of  the 
slave  for  voluntary  labour,  till  his  domestic  rights  be 
respected.  The  violation  of  these  cries  to  God  more 
than  any  other  evil  of  his  lot. 

To  carry   this  and  all  other  means    o>^:^r^^^« 
into  effect,  it  is  essential  that  the  slave    ^^  .^^caSss- "^^  ■**^^'^^*' 
be  bought  and  sold.     N.'^Vb^-^^^'^V^x^  xx>-v 
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of  merchandise,  he  cannot  be  fitted  for  the  offices  of  a 
man.  He  will  have  little  motive  to  accumulate  comforts 
and  ornaments  in  his  hut,  if  at  any  moment  he  may  be 
torn  from  it  While  treated  as  property,  he  will  have 
little  encouragement  to  accumulate  pro|>erty,  for  it  cannot 
be  secure.  While  his  wife  and  children  may  be  exposed 
at  auction,  and  carried  he  knows  not  where,  can  he  be 
cx|>ctled  to  feel  and  act  as  a  husband  and  father  ?  It  is 
lime  that  this  Christian  and  civilised  country  should  no 
longer  be  dishonoured  by  one  of  the  worst  usages  of 
barbarism.  Break  up  the  slave-market,  and  one  of  the 
chief  obstructions  to  emancipation  will  be  removed. 

1^1  me  only  add,  that  religious  instruction  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  all  other  means  for  preparing  the  slave 
for  freedom.  The  coloured  race  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  the  religious  sentiment  If  this  be  ad- 
dressed wisely  and  powcrfviUy^if  the  slave  be  brought  to  feel 
his  relation  and  accounlableness  to  tiod,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  spirit  of  Christi^niiy,  he  is  fit  for  freedom.  To 
accou^jjlish  this  work,  perha[)s  preaching  should  not  be 
the  only  or  chief  instrument.  Were  the  coloured  popu- 
lation to  be  assembled  into  Sunday-schools,  and  were  the 
wliiies  to  become  their  teachers,  a  new  and  interesting 
relatiun  would  be  formed  between  the  races,  and  an 
inlliiencc  be  exerted  which  would  do  much  to  ensure 
safuty  lo  the  gift  of  freedom. 

In  these  remarks^  I  have  not  intended  to  say  that 
emancipation  is  an  easy  work,  the  work  of  a  day,  a  good 
lo  be  accomplished  without  sacrifices  and  toil  The 
t  oloured  man  is,  indeed,  singularly  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  his 
])ropcnsilies  to  imitation  and  sympathy.  But  all  great 
changes  in  society  have  theirdifficuUiesandinconveniences, 
and  demand  patient  labour.  I  ask  for  no  precipitate 
measures,  no  violent  changes.  What  is  needed  is,  that 
the  Slave-holding  States  should  resolve  conscientiously 
and  in  good  faith  to  remove  this  greatest  of  moral  evils 
and  wrongs,  and  should  bring  immediately  to  the  work 
their  intelligence,  virtue,  and  power.  That  its  difficulties 
would  yield  before  such  energies,  who  can  doubt  ?  Our 
weakness  for  holy  enterprises  lies  generally  in  our  own 
reluctant  wills.  Breathe  into  men  a  fervent  purpose,  and 
you  awaken  powers  before  unknown.  How  soon  would 
slavery  disappear  were  the  obligation  to  remove  it 
thoroughly  understood  and  deejily  felt !  We  are  told 
that  the  Slave-holding  States  have  recently  prospered 
beyond  all  precedent  This  accession  to  their  wealth 
should  be  consecrated  lo  the  work  of  liberating  their 
fellow-creatures.  Not  one  indulgence  should  be  added 
lo  their  modes  of  life  until  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  has 
ceased  from  their  fields,  until  the  rights  of  every  human 
being  are  restored.  CJovernment  should  devote  itself  to 
this  as  its  great  object  Legislatures  should  meet  to  free 
the  slave.  The  church  should  rest  not,  day  or  night,  till 
this  stain  lie  wiped  away.  Ixt  the  deliberations  of  the 
wise,  the  energies  of  the  active,  the  wealth  of  the  pros- 
|>erouS|  the  prayers  and  toils  of  the  good,  have 
Emancipation  for  their  great  end.  Let  this  be  discussed 
habitually  in  the  family  circle,  in  the  conference  of 
Christians,  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Let  it  mingle  with 
the  first  thoughts  of  the  slave-holder  in  the  morning  and 
Ihc  last  at  night  Who  can  doubt  that  lo  such  a  spirit 
(lod  would  reveal  ihc  means  of  wise  and  powerful  action? 
There  is  but  one  ol^tacle  lo  emancipation,  and  that  is, 
the  want  of  tliai  spirit  in  which  Christians  and  freemen 
»hould  resolve  to  exterminate  slaver>-. 


I  have  said  nothing  of  colonisation  among 
of  removing  slavery,  because  I  beUe\'e  that  to  i 
for  this  object  would  be  equivalent  to  a  resa 
perpetuate  the  evil  without  end.  Whatever  goa 
do  abroad — and  I  trust  it  will  do  much — it 
little  at  home.  If  the  Slave-holding  States, 
should  engage  in  colonisation  with  a  firm  fait 
practicablencss,  with  an  energy  proportionate  to 
ness,  and  with  a  sincere  regard  to  the  welfajj 
coloured  race,  I  am  confident  it  will  not  fail  ^ 
of  sympathy  and  aid  on  the  part  of  the  other  St) 
truth,  these  Slates  will  not  withhold  their  hearts^ 
or  wealth  from  any  well-considered  plan  for  th< 
of  slaver)'. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  inconveniences  and| 
which,  it  is  urged,  will  follow  emancipation,  be  i 
safe  ;  for  these,  if  real,  weigh  nothing  against  th 
of  justice.  The  most  common  objection  is,  \\\ 
ture  of  ihc  two  races  will  be  the  result.  Can  this  ( 
be  urged  in  good  faith  ?  Can  this  mixture  go. 
or  more  criminally  than  at  the  present  monied 
the  slave-holder  use  the  word  "  Amalgamation  * 
a  blush  ?  Nothing,  nothing  can  arrest  this  evil 
raising  of  the  coloured  woman  to  a  new  sense  of  d 
lo  a  new  self-respect ;  and  this  she  cannot  gaii) 
being  made  free.  That  emancipation  will  have^ 
we  know ;  for  all  great  changes,  however  bencBcii 
social  condition  of  a  people,  must  interfere  wi 
interests,  must  bring  loss  or  hardship  to  one 
another ;  but  the  evils  of  slavery  exceed  beyond  i 
the  greatest  which  can  attend  its  removaL  Let  d 
holder  desire  earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-^ 
to  restore  freedom,  to  secure  the  rights  and  the  hi 
of  the  slave,  and  a  new  light  will  break  upon  li 
*'  Every  mountain  of  difficulty  will  be  brought  | 
the  rough  places  be  made  smooth  ;  "  the  meaiis. 
will  become  clear.  But,  witliout  this  spirit,  no  el 
of  man  or  angel  can  persuade  the  slave-holder  of  d 
of  emancipation. 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  disappointed! 
speaking  of  the  means  of  removing  slavery.  I  ij 
gcsted  nothing  which  may  be  done  for  thc'cauil 
friends  of  emancipation  in  the  Free  Stales,  i 
point  my  opinions  may  easily  be  gathered  from  1 
been  already  said.  Our  proper  and  only  means  i 
is,  to  spread  the  truth  on  the  subject  of  slarcr>'  • 
none  contemn  this  means  because  of  its  gradual  ii 
It  is  not  therefore  less  sure.  No  Slate,  unlcs* 
like  Paraguay,  from  the  communion  of  nations 
the  present  day  escape  the  power  of  strxjS 
enUghtened  opmion.  Every  Sute,  acknowlcdfiS 
tianity,  encouraging  education,  and  holdinc  mi 
with  the  civilised  world,  must  be  i>ervadcdbvj3 
universally  acknowledged  truths,  especially  wM 
as  in  the  present  case,  coincide  with  its  priperiri 
as  wiUi  Its  honour.  Let,  then,  the  friends^! 
and  humamly  be  true  to  their  principles,  and  A 
Ihem  by  wise  mculcaUon  to  all  within  thdr  ij 
From  this  work  let  it  be  their  constant  care  W 
the  evil  passions  which  so  often  brine  rend 
failure  on  a  good  cause.  It  is  by  calm,  fina  « 
great  pnnciples,  and  not  by  personaliucs  andvici0i 
that  strength  is  to  be  given  to  the  constaadrS 
reprobation  of  slavery  through  the  civilised  wrid- 

Objections,  however,  are  made  to  thismodrd 
on  slavery.     We  are  told  that,  in  declaring 
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Franklin  and  Jay.  Events,  however,  continually  modify 
terms  ;  and,  of  late,  the  word  Abolitionist  has  been 
iiarrowtU  from  its  original  import,  and  restricted  to  the 
tnembcrs  of  associations  formed  among  us  to  promote 
Immediate  Emancipation,  It  is  not  without  reluctance 
that  I  give  up  to  a  small  body  a  name  which  every  good 
man  ought  to  bear.  But,  to  make  myself  intelligible,  and 
to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  shall  use  the  word  in  what  is 
now  its  common  acceptation. 

I  approach  this  subject  unwillingly,  because  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  censure  those  whom  at  this  moment  I  would 
on  no  account  hold  up  to  public  displeasure.  The  perse- 
cutions which  the  Abolitionists  have  suffered,  and  still 
suffer,  awaken  only  my  grief  and  indignation,  and  incline 
me  to  defend  iheiu  to  the  full  extent  which  truth  and 
justice  will  admit.  To  the  persecuted,  of  whatever  name, 
my  sympathies  aic  pledged,  and  especially  to  those  who 
*.re  persecuted  in  a  cause  substantially  good.  I  would 
not  for  worlds  utter  a  word  to  justify  the  violence  recently 
offered  to  a  party,  composed  very  much  of  men  blameless 
in  life,  and  holding  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to 
injuries;  and  of  women,  exemplary  in  their  various  rela- 
tions, and  acting,  however  mistakenly,  from  benevolent 
and  pious  impulses. 

Of  the  Abolitionists  I  know  very  iQvi ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  of  these,  that  I  honour  them  for  their  strength  of 
principle,  their  sympathy  with  their  fellow-creatures,  ;md 
iheir  active  goodness.  As  a  party,  they  arc  singularly 
free  from  political  and  religious  sectarianism,  and  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  al).sence  (if  management,  calcu- 
lation, and  worldly  wisdom.  That  they  have  ever 
proposed  or  desired  insurrection  or  violence  among  the 
slaves,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe.  All  their  principles 
repel  the  supposition.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though 
the  South  and  the  North  have  been  leagued  to  crush 
them,  though  they  have  been  watched  by  a  million  of 
eyes,  and  though  prejudice  has  been  i)repared  to  detect 
the  slightest  sign  of  corrupt  communirniion  with  the 
slave,  yet  this  crime  has  not  been  fastened  on  a  single 
member  of  this  body.  A  few  individuals  at  the  South 
have,  indeed,  been  tortured  or  murdered  by  enraged 
multitudes  on  the  charge  of  stirring  up  revolt ;  but  their 
guilt  and  their  connection  with  the  Abolitionists  were 
not.  and,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case^ 
rotild  not  be,  established  by  those  deliberate  and  regular 
modes  of  investigation  which  are  necessary  to  an  im- 
partial judgment  Crimes,  detected  and  hastily  punished 
by  the  multitude  in  a  moment  of  feverish  suspicion  and 
wild  alarm,  are  generally  creatures  of  fear  and  passion. 
The  act  which  caused  the  present  explosion  of  popular 
feeling  was  the  sending  of  pamphlets  by  the  Abolitionists 
into  the  Slave-holding  States.  In  so  doing,  they  acted 
with  great  inconsideration  ;  but  they  must  have  been 
insane  had  they  intended  to  stir  up  a  servile  war;  for  the 
pamphlets  were  sent,  not  by  stealth,  but  by  the  public 
mail ;  and  not  to  the  slaves,  but  to  the  masters  ;  to  men 
in  public  life,  to  men  of  the  greatest  influence  and  dis- 
tinction. Strange  incendiaries  these  !  They  flourished 
their  firebrands  about  at  noon-day  ;  and,  still  more,  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  it  is  said 
ihcy  wished  to  destroy.  They  are  accused,  indeed,  of 
having  sent  some  of  the  puimphlets  to  the  free  coloured 
people,  and  if  so,  they  acted  with  great  and  culpable 
rashness.  Hut  the  pubJicity  of  the  whole  transaction 
absolves  them  of  corrupt  design. 

I'he  charge  of  corrupt  design,  so  vehemently  brought 
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against  the  Abolitionists,   is  groundless.     The  charge  of 
fanaticism  I  have  no  desire  to  repel.      But  in  the  present 
aga  it  will  not  do  to  deal  harshly  with  the  characters  of 
fanatics.     They  form  the  mass  of  the  peoplci     Religion 
and  Politics,  Philanthropy  and  Tennperance,  Nullification 
and    Antimasonr)',  the    Levelling  Spirit   of   the  working 
man,  and  the  Spirit  of  Speculation  in  the  man  of  busini 
all  nm  into  fanaticism.     This  is  the  type  of  all  our 
demies.     A  sober  man  who  c^n  find  ?     The  AboUti( 
have  but  caught  the  fever  of  the  day.      That  they  should 
have  escaped  would  have  l^ecn  a  moral   miracle. — I  cffirr 
these  remarks  simply  from  a  sense  of  justi:e.     Had  not 
a  persecution,   without   parallel  in    our   country',  broken 
forth  against  this  society,    I   should  not  have  sfioken  i 
word  in  their  defence.     But  whilst   I   have  jjower.  I 
it  to  the  Persecuted.     If  they  have  laid  ihemseh 
to  the  laws,  let  them  suffer.     For  all  their  errors 
let  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  inflict  the  full 
of  rebuke   which   they   deserve.       I    ask  no   fa\-our 
them.     But  they  shall  not  be  stripped  of  the  rights  of 
man,  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  laws  and  ConstirjtiofH 
without  one  voice,  at  least,  being  raised  in  their  defence 

The  Abolitionists  have  done  wrong,  I  believe ;  nor  t 
their  wrong  to  be  winked  at  because  done  fanaticalljv  er 
with  good  intention  ;  for  how  much  n"»ischief  may  \x 
wrought  with  good  design  !  They  have  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  enthusiasts,  that  of  taking  too  namw 
views,  of  fechng  as  if  no  evil  existed  but  that  which  lb<7 
opposed,  and  as  if  no  guilt  could  be  compared  witbiii^ 
of  countenancing  or  upholding  it.  The  tone  of 
newspapers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  has  often 
fierce,  bitter,  exasperating.  'I'heir  imaginations  h*t« 
too  much  on  pictures  of  the  cruelty  to  which  theshrti 
exi>osed,  till  not  a  few  have  probably  conceived  i< 
abode  as  perpetually  resounding  with  the  lash. 
ringing  with  shrieks  of  agony.  I  know  that  nun? 
their  publications  have  l>een  calm,  well  considcreij 
abounding  in  strong  reasoning,  and  imbued  wiA  *| 
enlightened  love  of  freedom.  But  some,  which  h*j 
been  most  widely  scattered,  and  are  most  adapted  to 'j 
on  the  common  mind,  have  had  a  tone  unfriendlYi^l 
to  manner.^  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  religioa  \^ 
not  that  the  majority  of  the  Abolitionists  condemc  •* 
coarseness  and  violence  of  which  1  coroplaia  &*  ' 
this,  as  in  most  associations,  the  many  are  icprcseta 
and  controlled  by  the  few,  and  are  made  to  sinctjcap' 
become  responsible  for  what  they  disapprove 

One  of  their  errors  has  been  the  adoption  of  "I^j 
diate  Emanci[>ation  "  as  their  motto.      To  this  ikftt*! 
not  a  little  of  their  unpopularity.      This  phnse  to**] 
tributcd  much  to  s])read  far  and  wide  the  belid 
wished    immediately  to  free    the   sla\'e  from  ail  *»' 
straints.     They  made  explanations  ;   but  thousands' 
the  motto  who  never  saw  the   explanation  ;  and  it 
tainly  unwise  for  a  [>arty  to  choose  a  watchwitril 
can  be  rescued  from  misapprehension  only  by 
explication.     It  may  also  be  douV)ted  whetho  A«f< 
removed  the  objection  which  their  languacc  soi 
raised,   whether  they  have   not    always  rec< 
precipitate  action,  inconsistent  with  the  well-bc«^l 
shvc  and  the  order  of  the  State. 

Another  objection  to  their  movements  ia 
have  sought  to  accomplish  their  object  %  ' 
Agitation;   thcit   is,    by   a  system    of   an 
gathered,  and  held  together,  and  cxicndciJ, 
elotiuence.      Tins,   in  truth,    is   the    conui; 
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whicii  all  projects  are  now  accomplished.  The  age  of 
individual  action  is  gone.  Truth  can  hardly  be  heard 
unless  shouted  by  a  crowd  The  weightiest  argument  for 
a  doctrine  is  the  number  which  adopts  it  Accordingly, 
to  gather  and  organise  multitudes  is  the  first  care  of  him 
who  would  remove  an  abuse  or  spread  a  reform.  That 
the  expedient  is  in  some  rases  useful,  is  not  denied 
But  generally  it  is  a  showy,  noisy  mode  of  action,  ajipcal- 
ing  to  the  passions,  and  driving  men  into  exaggeration  ; 
and  there  are  special  reasons  why  such  a  mode  should 
not  be  employed  in  regard  to  slavery  ;  for  slavery  is  so 
to  be  opposed  as  not  to  exasperate  the  slave,  or  endanger 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  The  Abolitionists 
might  have  formed  an  association  ;  but  it  should  have 
been  an  elective  one.  Men  of  strong  moral  principle, 
judiciousness,  sobriety,  should  have  been  carefully  sought 
as  members.  Much  good  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  co-0|>eration  of  such  philanthropists.  Instead  of 
this^  the  Abolitionists  sent  forth  (heir  orators,  some  of 
them  transported  with  fiery  zeal,  to  sound  the  alarm 
against  slavery  through  the  land,  to  gather  together 
young  and  old,  pupils  from  school,  females  hardly  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion,  the  ignorant,  the  excitable,  the 
iin[)etuous,  and  to  organise  these  into  associations  for 
the  battle  against  oppression.  They  preached  their 
doctrine  to  the  coloured  people,  and  collected  these  into 
Iheir  societies.  To  this  mixed  and  excitable  multitude, 
api)eals  were  made  in  the  piercing  tones  of  passion;  and 
slave-holders  were  held  up  as  monsters  of  cruelty  and 
crime. 

Now  to  this  procedure  I  must  object,  as  unwise,  as 
unfriendly  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  as  increas- 
ing, in  a  degree,  the  perils  of  the  Slave-holding  States. 
Among   the   unenlightened,    whom    they   so   powerfully 
addressed,  was  there  no  reason  to  fear  that  some  might 
H  feel  themselves  called  to  subvert   this  system  of  wrong, 
Bby    whatever  means?      From  the  free  coloured  people 
H  this  danger  was  particularly  to   be  apprehended.     It  is 
H  easy  for  us  to  place  ourselves  in  their  situation.     Suppose 
H  that  millions  of  white  men  were  enslaved,  robbed  of  all 
H  their  rights,  in  a  neighbouring  countr)',  and  enslaved  by 
Ha  black  race,  who  had  torn  their  ancestors  from  the  shores 

■  on  which  our  fathers  had  lived  How  deeply  should  we 
H  feel  their  wrongs  1  And  would  it  be  wondcrlul  if,  in  a 
Hmomont  of  passionate  excitement,  some  enthusiast  should 
j^think  it    his   duty  to    use   his   communication   with  his 

injured  brethren  for  stirring  them  up  to  revolt? 
'a  Such  is  the  danger  from  Abolitionism  to  the  Slavc- 
B|holding  States.  I  know  no  other.  It  is  but  justice  to 
^bdd,  ^at  the  principle  of  non-resistance,  which  the 
HiAbolitionists  have  connected  with  their  passionate 
^appeals,  seems  to  have  counteracted  the  peril.     I  know 

not  a  case  in  which  a  member  of  an  anti-slavery  society 

j^has  been  proved  by  legal  investigation  to  have  tampered 

Bwith  the  slaves ;  and,  after  the  strongly  pronounced  and 

■^unanimous  opinion  of  the   Free  States  on  the  subject, 

.this  danger  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  away. 

■  *  Still  a  mode  of  action  requiring  these  checks  is  open  to 
^strong  objections,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned     Happy 

rill  it  be  if  the  disapprobation  of  friends,  as  well  as  of 
:s,  should  give  to  Abolitionists  a  caution  and  modera- 
ion  which  would  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  judicious, 
\d  the  sympathies  of  the  friends  of  mankind  !  Let  not 
good  cause  fmd  its  chief  obstruction  in  its  defenders. 
;t  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  be  spoken  without 
Itering  or   fear  j   but  so  spoken  as    to  convince,  not 


inflame,  as  to  give  no  alarm  to  the  wise,  and  no  needless 
exasperation  to  the  selfish  and  passionate. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  nothing  can  be  done  but  by 
e-xcitement  and  vehemence  ;  that  the  zeal  which  dares 
everything  is  the  only  power  to  oppose  to  long-rooted 
abuses.  But  it  is  not  true  that  Clod  has  committed  the 
great  work  of  reforming  the  world  to  passion.  Ixjve  is 
a  minister  of  good  only  when  it  gives  energy  to  the 
intellect,  and  allies  itself  with  wisdom.  The  Abolitionists 
often  speak  of  Luther's  vehemence  as  a  model  to  future 
reformers.  But  who  that  has  read  histor>'  does  not  know 
that  Luther's  reformation  was  accompanied  by  tremendous 
miseries  and  crimes,  and  that  its  progress  was  soon 
arrested  ?  And  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the 
fierce,  bitter,  persecuting  spirit  which  he  breathed  into 
the  work,  not  only  tarnished  its  glor)',  but  limited  its 
power  ?  One  great  principle,  which  we  should  by  down 
as  immovably  true  is,  that  if  a  good  work  cannot  be 
carried  on  by  the  calm,  self-controlled,  benevolent  spirit 
of  Christianity,  then  the  tune  for  doing  it  has  not  come. 
(iod  asks  not  the  aid  of  our  vices.  He  can  overrule 
them  for  good,  but  they  are  not  the  chosen  instruments 
of  human  happiness. 

We,  indeed,  need  real — fervent  zeal — such  as  will  fear 
no  man's  power,  and  shrink  before  no  man's  frown — such 
as  will  sacrifice  life  to  truth  and  freedont.  But  this 
energy  of  will  ought  to  be  joined  with  deliberate  wisdom 
and  universal  charity.  It  ought  to  regard  the  whole  in 
its  strenuous  eflforts  for  a  \K\r\.  Above  all,  it  ought  to 
ask,  first,  not  what  means  are  most  effectua},  but  what 
means  are  sanctioned  by  the  Moral  I-aw  and  by  Christian 
Love.  We  ought  to  think  much  more  of  walking  in  the 
right  path  than  of  reaching  our  end  We  should  desire 
virtue  more  than  success.  If  by  one  wrong  deed  we 
could  accomplish  the  liberation  of  millions,  and  in  no 
other  way,  we  ought  to  feel  that  this  good,  for  which, 
perhaps,  we  had  |>rayed  with  an  agony  of  tiesire,  was 
denied  us  by  God,  was  reserved  for  other  times  and 
other  hands.  The  first  object  of  a  true  zeal  is,  not  that 
we  may  prosper,  but  that  we  may  do  right,  that  we  may 
keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  every  evil  thought,  word, 
and  deed.  Under  the  inspiration  of  such  a  zeal,  we  shall 
not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an  enterprise  an  apologj"  for 
intrigue  or  for  violence.  Wc  shall  not  need  immediate 
success  to  spur  us  to  exertion.  We  shall  not  distrust 
God  because  He  does  not  yield  to  the  cry  of  human 
impatience.  We  shall  not  forsake  a  good  work  because 
it  does  not  advance  with  a  rapid  step.  Faith  in  truth, 
virtue,  and  Almighty  Goodness  will  save  us  alike  from 
rashness  and  despair. 

In  lamenting  the  adoption  by  the  Abolitionists  of  the 
system  of  agitation  or  extensive  excitement,  I  do  not 
mean  to  condemn  this  mode  of  action  as  only  evil  There 
are  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted ;  and,  in  general,  the 
impulse  which  it  gives  is  better  than  the  selfish,  sluggish 
indifference  to  good  objects  into  which  the  muluiude  so 
generally  fall.  But  it  must  not  supersede  or  be  compared 
with  Individual  action.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Individual 
in  a  good  cause  is  a  mighty  power.  The  forced,  arti- 
ficially excited  enthusiasm  of  a  multitude,  kept  together 
by  an  organisation  which  makes  them  the  instruments  of 
a  few  leading  minds,  works  superficially  and  often 
injuriously.  1  fear  that  the  native,  noble-minded  *i»*fc.vv- 
sia.si  often  lo.ses  that  single-heartedness  w\^"^*^  ^^  "^^^ 
greatest  power  when  once  he  strives  to  ava^^  ^x^^^t^  ^*' 
the  machinery  of  associauowi.    'XVst.  <^sss5^  -eX^ 
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Supremacy  of  Law  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  are 
one  and  indivisible.  To  touch  the  one  is  to  violate  the 
other.  This  should  be  laid  down  as  a  first  principle,  an 
axiom,  a  fundamental  article  of  faith  which  it  must  be 
heresy  to  (juestion.  A  newsj>aper,  which  openly  or  by 
innuendoes  excites  a  mob,  shoiiM  be  regarded  as  sounding 
the  tocsin  of  insurrection.  On  this  subject  the  public 
mind  slumbers,  and  needs  to  be  awakened^  lest  it  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death. 

How  obvious  is  it.  that  pretexts  for  mobs  will  never 
be  wanting,  if  this  disorganising  mode  of  redressing  evils 
be  in  any  case  allowed!  We  all  recollect  that,  when  a 
recent  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  cry  broke  forth  from  his  friends 
"that  the  assassin  was  instigated  by  the  continual  abuse 
poured  forth  on  this  distinguished  man,  and  especially  by 
the  violent  speeches  uttered  daily  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States."  Suppoae,  now,  that  his  adherents,  to  save 
the  Chief  Magistrate  from  murder,  and  to  guard  his  con- 
stitutional advisers,  had  formed  themselves  into  mobs,  to 
scatter  the  meetings  of  his  opponents.  And  svippose 
that  they  had  resolved  to  put  to  silence  the  legislators 
who,  it  was  said,  had  abused  their  freedom  of  speech  to 
blacken  the  character  and  put  in  peril  the  life  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  Would  they  not  have  had  a  better 
l>retext  than  mobs  against  abolition?  Was  not  assassina- 
tion attempted?  Had  not  the  President  received  letters 
threatening  his  life  unless  his  measures  were  changed? 
Can  a  year  or  a  month  pass  which  will  not  aiford  equally 
grave  reasons  for  insurrections  of  the  populace  ?  A 
system  of  mobs  and  a  free  Covemment  cannot  stand 
together.  The  men  who  incite  the  former,  and  especially 
those  who  organise  them,  are  among  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  State.  Of  their  motives  I  do  not  speak.  'I'hey  may 
think  themselves  doing  service  to  their  country,  for  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  delusions  of  the  times.  I  speak  only  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  actions.  They  should 
be  put  down  at  once  by  law,  and  by  the  moral  sentiment 
of  an  insulted  people, 

In  addition  to  all  other  reasons,  the  honour  of  our 
nation,  and  the  cause  of  free  institutions,  should  plead 
with  us  to  defend  the  laws  from  insult,  and  social  order 
from  subversion.  The  moral  influence  and  reputation  of 
our  country  are  fast  declining  abroad.  A  letter,  recently 
received  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  expresses  the  universal  feeling  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  After  sf)eaking  of  the  late 
encroachments  on  liberty  in  France,  he  says,  *'  On  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic  you  contribute,  also,  to  put  in  peril 
the  cause  of  liberty.  We  did  take  pleasure  in  thinking 
that  there  was,  at  least  in  the  New  World,  a  country  where 
liberty  was  well  understood,  where  all  rights  were  guaran- 
teed, where  the  i>eopIewas  provingitself  wise  and  virtuous. 
For  some  time  past  the  news  we  receive  from  America  is 
discouraging.  In  all  your  large  cities  we  see  mobs  after 
mobs,  and  all  directed  to  an  odious  purpose.  When  we 
speak  of  liberty,  its  enemies  reply  to  us  by  pohtdn^^  to 
ArftericaS'  The  persecuted  Abolitionists  have  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  civilised  world.  The  countr)-  which  perse- 
cutes them  is  covering  itself  with  disgrace,  and  filling  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  of  freedom  with  fear  and  gloom. 
Already  despotism  is  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  pro[)hecies  in  our  prostrated  laws  and  dying  liber- 
ties. Liberty  is,  indeed,  threatened  with  death  in  a 
country'  where  any  class  of  men  are  stripped  wnh  impunity 
of  their  constitutional  rights.     All  rights  feel  the  blow. 


A  community  giving  up  any  of  its  citizens  to  oppression 
and  violence  is  preparing  for  itself  the  same  fate.  It 
invites  chains  for  itself,  in  suffering  them  to  be  imposed 
on  any  whom  it  is  bound  to  protect 


Chapter  VIII. 

Duiies. 

.\  FKW  words  remain  to  bespoken  in  relation  to  the  duties 
of  the  Tree  States.  These  need  to  feel  the  responsibili- 
ties and  dangers  of  their  present  position.  The  country 
is  approaching  a  crisis  on  the  greatest  question  which  can 
be  proposed  to  it — a  question  not  of  profit  or  loss,  of 
tariffs  or  banks,  or  any  temporary  interests,  but  a  question 
involving  the  First  Principles  of  freedom,  morals,  and 
religion.  Yet  who  seems  to  be  awake  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  present  moment  ?  Who  seems  to  be  settUng  for  him- 
self the  great  fundamental  truths  by  which  private  efforts 
and  public  measures  are  to  be  determined  ? 

The  North  has  duties  Lo  perform  towards  the  South  and 
towards  it.sclf.  Let  it  resolve  to  perform  them  failhfull)-, 
impartially,  asking  first  for  the  Right,  and  putting  entire 
confidence  in  well-doing.  The  North  is  bound  to  frown 
on  all  attempts  of  its  citizens,  should  such  be  threatened, 
to  excite  msurrection  at  the  South,  on  all  attempts  to 
tamper  with  and  to  dispose  to  violence  the  minds  of  the 
slave.  The  severest  laws  which  the  Constitutions  of  the 
different  States  admit,  may  justly  be  resorted  lo  for  this 
end,  and  they  should  be  strictly  enforced.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  there  is  no  special  need  for  new  legislation 
on  the  subject.  1  believe  that  there  was  never  a  moment 
when  the  Slave-holding  States  had  so  little  to  apprehend 
from  the  Free,  when  the  moral  feeling  of  the  community 
in  regard  to  thecriuieof  instigating  revolt  was  so  universal, 
thorough,  and  inflexible,  as  at  the  present  moment  Still, 
if  the  South  needs  other  demonstrations  than  it  now  has 
of  the  moral  and  friendly  spirit  which  in  this  respect  per- 
vades the  North,  let  them  be  given  to  the  full  extent 
which  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  our  respective  Consti- 
tutions allow.  Still  more  :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Free 
Stales  to  act  by  o[)inion,  where  they  cannot  act  by  law,  to 
discountenance  a  .system  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
slaver)',  to  frown  on  [jassionate  appeals  to  the  ignorant, 
and  on  indiscriminate  and  inflammatory  vituperation  of 
the  slave-holder.  This  obligation  also  has  been  and  will 
be  fulfilled.  There  was  never  a  stronger  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility in  this  particular  than  at  the  present  moment. 

There  are,  however,  other  duties  of  the  Free  States,  to 
which  they  may  prove  false,  and  which  they  are  too  will- 
ing to  forget.  They  are  bound,  not  in  their  public,  but 
individual  capacities,  to  use  every  virtuous  influence  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  arc  bound  lo  encourage 
that  manly,  moral,  religious  discussion  of  it,  through  which 
strength  will  be  given  lo  the  continually  increasing  opinion 
of  the  cinlised  and  Christian  world  in  favour  of  persona! 
freedom.  They  are  bound  to  seek  and  hold  the  truth  in 
regard  to  human  rights,  to  be  faithful  to  their  principles 
in  conversation  and  conduct,  never,  never  to  surrender 
them  to  private  interest,  convenience,  flatter)',  or  fear. 

The  duly  of  being  true  to  our  principles  is  not  easily 
to  be  |)erformcd.     At  this  moment  an  immense  pressure 
is  driving  the  North  from  its  true  g;rQu.wi.    CisrA.  ^ai^t^^sv 
from  imbecility,  from  treachery  to  ^'^*=^'^^^^"^?^^^^i*3L^-* 
have  ccrtmnly  no  feelings  but  those   *^  ■^5**'-  "'^''^ 
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by  the  grateful  recollection  of  unwearied  kindnesses 
received  froin  woman  during  a  residence  in  that  jurt  of 
the  country  in  my  youth.  I  should  be  glad  to  publish  it 
now,  had  it  not  been  destroyed  with  the  manuscript  of 
which  it  formed  a  j>art,  for  it  expressed  feelings  which 
time  has  only  strengthened.  After  much  deliberation  I 
omitted  it  in  the  first  edition,  and  did  so  from  considera- 
tions which  I  cannot  now  approve.  I  feared  that  what  I 
had  wTitten  would  be  set  down  by  strangers  as  a  common- 
place of  flattery.  I  feared  that  I  might  seem  desirous  to 
expiate  by  this  praise  the  censures  contained  in  other 
|>arts  of  the  book — desirous  to  shield  myself  from  the 
obloquy  to  which  I  was  exposing  myself  in  j^ublishing 
unpopular  truth,  I  did  on  this  occasion  what  1  have 
L  too  often  done.  In  shrinking  from  the  appearance  of 
E     vices  which  1  abhor,  I  was  unjust  to  my  convictions  and 


affections.  The  reader  will  excuse  this  reference  to  myself, 
when  he  learns  that  I  have  been  shamelessly  accused  of 
casting  reproach  on  the  purity  of  the  women  at  the  South. 
I  should  not,  however,  have  noticed  this  calumny,  had 
not  the  preceding  part  of  this  note  almost  compelled 
me  to  refer  to  it.  I  feel  too  much  about  the  great 
subject  on  which  I  have  written,  to  be  very  solicitous 
about  what  is  said  of  myself.  1  feel  that  I  am  nothing, 
that  my  reputation  is  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the 
fearful  wrong  md  evil  which  I  have  laboured  to  expose  ; 
and  I  should  count  myself  unworthy  the  name  of  a 
man  or  a  Christian,  if  the  calumnies  of  ihc  bad,  or 
even  the  disapprobation  of  the  good,  could  fasten  my 
thoughts  on  myself,  and  turn  me  aside  from  a  cause 
which,  as  I  believe,  inuh,  humanity,  and  God  call  me 
to  maintain. 


THE     ABOLITIONISTS 

A  Letter  to  James  G.  Bhney. 


[The  following  letter  was  jireparerl  fnr  The  Phittiitthiohist,  an  aini->l.ivcry  paper,  publishctl  at  Cincinnati,  and  c<litccl  by  Tames  G.  Birney,  a 
t;cntlen).in  highly  respected  for  hi<>  intellectual  ami  moral  cnduHmcniK.  It  was  ocrasione<l  by  the  attempt  made  in  thai  dty  to  hupnrc** 
(he  anti-slavery  parly  by  force.  Mr.  Birney  wa^  driven  from  Cincinnati,  and  the  press  at  which  The  Phjf<tnfhrflphf  was  printcif  was 
broken  up.  A  particular  account  of  this  disgraceful  afl'air  may  be  found  in  the  "Narrative  of  the  late  Riotous  Proceedings  against  the 
Liberty  of  the  I'rc»  at  Cincinnati,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Itirney  anil  his  associatci.  The  following  letter,  besides  appearing  in  Tht 
Philanthropist y  has  liecn  published  as  a  pamphlet  for  distribution  at  the  West,  and  tht  author  now  submili  it  to  the  communiiy  here  In 
the  some  form,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  and  with  Sfimc  new  matter  in  a  note.  — ll'^sTO.v,  Deccml)tr  20,  1836.! 


Mv  Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you 
personally  ;  but  your  history  and  writings  have  given  mc 
nn  interest  in  you,  which  induces  and  encourages  me  to 
address  you  with  something  of  the  freedom  of  acquaint- 
ance. I  feel  myself  attracted  to  the  friends  of  humanity 
and  freedom,  however  distant ;  and  when  such  arc 
exposed  by  their  principles  to  peril  and  loss,  and  stand 
firm  in  the  evil  day,  I  lake  pleasure  in  expressing  to 
them  my  sympathy  and  admiration.  The  first  accounts 
which  reached  me  of  the  violence  which  drove  you  from 
Cincinnati,  inclined  me  to  write  to  you ;  but  your 
"  Narrative  of  those  riotous  proceedings,"  which  1  have 
lately  received  and  read,  does  not  permit  me  to  remain 
longer  silent.  The  subject  weiglis  much  on  my  mind. 
1  feel  thtit  1  have  a  duty  to  perfonn  in  relation  to  it,  and 
I  cannot  rest  till  I  yield  to  this  conviction— till  I  obey 
what  seems  to  me  the  voice  of  God.  I  think  it  best, 
however,  not  to  confine  myself  to  the  outrage  a*  Cin- 
cinnati, but  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  spirit  of  violence 
and  persecution  which  has  broken  out  against  the 
Abolitionists  through  the  whole  countr>-.  This,  I  know, 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  you  than  any  expression  of 
sympathy  with  you  as  an  individual.  Vou  look  beyond 
yourself  to  the  cause  which  you  have  adopted,  and  to 
iKe  much-injured  body  of  men  with  whom  you  arc 
associated. 

It  is  not  my  purjxjse  to  speak  of  the  Abolitionists  as 
Abolitionists.  They  now  stand  before  the  worid  in 
another  character,  and  to  this  I  shall  give  my  present 
attention.  Of  their  merits  and  demerits  as  Abolitionists, 
have  formerly  spokea  In  my  short  work  on  Slavery, 
ive  expressed  my  fervent  attachment  to  the  great  end 
rhich  ihey  are  pledged,  and  at  the  same  time  my  dis- 
robation^  10  a  certain  extent,  of  their  spirit  and 
I   have  no    di.sposilion    to   travel   over  this 


ground  again.  Had  the  Abolitionists  been  left  to  pursue 
their  object  with  the  freedom  which  is  guaranteed  to 
them  by  our  civil  institutions  ;  had  they  been  resisted 
only  by  those  weapons  of  reason,  rebuke,  reprobation, 
which  the  laws  allow,  I  should  have  no  inducement  to 
speak  of  them  again  either  in  praise  or  censure.  But  the 
violence  of  their  adversaries  has  driven  them  to  a  new 
position.  Abolitionism  forms  an  era  in  our  history,  if  we 
consider  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  opposed. 
Deliberate,  systematic  eflbrts  have  been  made,  nut  here 
or  there,  but  far  and  wide,  to  wrest  from  its  adherents 
that  Uberly  of  speech  and  the  ]>ress  which  our  fathers 
asserted  unto  blood,  and  which  our  national  and  State 
Governments  are  pledged  to  protect  as  our  most  sacred 
right.  Its  most  conspicuous  advocates  have  been  hunted 
and  stoned,  its  meetings  scattered,  its  presses  broken  up, 
and  nothing  but  the  patience,  constancy,  and  intrepidity 
of  its  members  has  saved  it  from  extinction.  The 
Abolitionists  then  not  only  api>ear  in  the  character  of 
champions  of  the  coloured  race.  In  their  persons  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  the  white  man  and  the  free  man 
have  been  assailed  They  are  sufferers  for  the  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  and  the  press  ;  and,  in  maintaining  this 
liberty  amidst  insult  and  %'iolence,  they  deserve  a  place 
among  its  most  honoured  defenders.  In  this  character  I 
shall  now  speak  of  thetn. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Abolitionists 
of  promoting  emancipation,  I  might  find  tnuch  to  censure  ; 
but  when  I  regard  their  firm,  fearless  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  free  discussion,  of  speech  and  the  press,  1  look 
on  them  with  utmiixcd  respect.  I  see  nothing  to  blame, 
and  much  10  admire.  To  them  has  been  committed  the 
most  important  bulwark  of  liberty,  anA'^^^^;^^^^^ 
themselves  of  the  trust  like  men  _  "^  *^  «'=^^'»sx 
violence  has  dnven  them  from  tt*.*^"^^ 


^    ■'    >. 
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ON  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS 


The  first  grant  of  land  in  Texas  to  our  citizens  was 
made  under  the  Royal  Government  j  and  in  accepting 
it,  the  obligation  was  expressly  incurred  of  submission 
to  the  civil  and  religious  despotism  which  then 
crushed  the  country.  It  was  understood  that  the  settlers 
were  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  conform  in  all 
other  respects  to  the  institutions  of  Mexico.  Under  the 
revolutionar)'  Governments,  which  succeeded  the  fall  of 
the  Spanish  power,  the  original  grant  was  confirmed,  and 
new  ones  made,  on  condition  of  subjection  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  terms  were  very  liberal,  except  that  ad- 
herence to  the  Catholic  religion  was  re<iuired  as  the 
condition  of  settlement.  These  facts  will  help  iis  to 
understand  the  reasonableness  of  some  of  the  complaints 
under  which  the  colonists  seek  to  shelter  their  revoil. 

Mexico,  on  declaring  her  independence  on  the  mother 
country,  established  a  Republican  Government,  and  was 
unfortunately  betrayed  by  her  admiration  of  this  countr)' 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  system,  for  which  no 
foundation  had  been  laid  in  her  ]>revious  histor)'.  From 
this  cause,  added  to  her  inexperience  in  self-government, 
and  to  llic  want  of  intelligence  among  the  mass  of  her 
population,  her  institutions  have  yielded  vcr)'  imfx;rfcctly 
the  fruits  of  freedom.  The  countr>'  has  been  rent  by 
factions,  the  capital  convulsed  by  revolutions,  and  the 
chief  office  of  the  Slate  been  secured  by  the  military  to 
popular  chieftains.  The  emigrants  from  this  countr)-  to 
Texas  went  with  open  eyes,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs,  into  this  region  of  misrule  and 
agitation.  Happily,  their  distance  from  the  seat  of 
Government  prevented  their  being  drawn  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  civil  contests,  which  threatened  at  times  the 
destruction  of  the  metropolis.  Whilst  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  pillaged  or  laid  under  martial  law,  ']'exas  found 
security  in  her  remoteness  ;  and,  had  her  colonists  jiroved 
loyal  citizens,  this  security  might  have  been  undisturbed 

Complaints  of  one  another  soon  sprang  up  between  the 
General  Government  and  Texas.  Mexico  complained  of 
tlic  gross  infraction  of  her  laws,  and  Texas  of  the  violence 
of  the  means  by  whirh  it  was  attempted  to  enforce  them. 
That  both  parties  had  ground  of  reproach,  we  cannot 
doubt ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  strike  tlie  balance  between  them, 
or  to  say  where  the  chief  blame  lies.  The  ]ircsiimi)tion 
is  strong,  that  the  fault  began  with  the  colonists.  We  of 
this  country,  receiving  our  accounts  of  the  controversy 
from  TexiuiSf  are  in  danger  of  being  warped  in  our  judg- 
ments. But  we  have  for  our  guidance  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  which  helps  us  to  construe  the  testimony 
of  interebled  witnesses,  and  which,  in  the  present  case, 
cannot  easily  deceive  us.  If  we  consider  the  distance  of 
Texas  from  the  seat  of  Government,  her  scattered  popu- 
lation, her  vicinity  to  a  slave  country^  the  general  character 
of  the  first  settlers  in  a  wilderness,  and  the  difficulty  of 
subjecting  them  to  regular  tribunals ;  can  we  doubt,  for  a 
moment^  that  Mexico  had  cause  for  the  compIaintSj  which 
she  urged,  of  the  gross  infractions  and  evasions  of  her 
laws  in  Texas,  especially  of  the  laws  relating  to  revenue, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  slaves?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  consider  the  circumstances  of  Mexico,  can  we  doubt 
that  the  military  force  sent  by  her  to  'J'exas,  and  needed 
ihere  lo  enforce  the  laws,  abused  its  power  more  or  less  ? 
Thai  lawless  men  should  be  put  down  by  lawless  means, 
especially  in  a  country  swept  by  the  spirit  of  revolution, 
b  an  effect  too  coinmon  and  iiaturai  lo  excite  wonder. 
The  wonder  is,  that  Texas  escaped  with  so  little  injury. 
Whciher  she  would  have  suffered  at  all,  had  she  subinitted 


in  good  faith  to  the  laws  which  she  had   plcdgi 
to  obey,  may  be  fairly  questioned.    I  ask  you,  SirJ 
it  is  not  your  deliberate  conviction,  that  Mexico, ) 
beginning  of  her  connection  with  the  colonists,  1 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.       But  allow^ingj 
violent  means  used  by  Mexico  for  enforcing  her 
were  less  provoked  than  we  believe  them  lo  h, 
did  not  the  Texans  enter  the  country*  with  a  full 
of  its  condition?      Did  they   not   become  citi 
State  just  escaped  from  a  grinding  despotism,  j 
into  the  school  of  freedom,  which   had  been 
ages  to  abuses  of  military  iKJwcr,  and  whose  sh 
lican  history  had  been  made  up   of  civil  agiiati 
swearing  allegiance  to  such  a  State,  did  they  not 
to  take  their  chance  of  the  evils  through  which'j 
have  been  exi>ected  to  |:iass   in  its  way  to  firm  I 
institutions  ?  Was  there,  or  could  there  be  in  so  q 
a  society,  that  deliberate,   settled,    inflexible  ptn 
spoiling  the  colonists  of  their  rights,  which  olonei 
a  violation  of  allegiance  from  the  guilt  of  treasonj 

Some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Texans  jusi 
conflict  for  independence  are  so  glaringly  def 
truth  and  reason,  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid  sus 
ever)'  defence  set  up  for  iheir  revolt  They  con^ 
being  denied  the  right  of  worshipping  God  accd 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences  ;  and  this  t| 
though  they  entered  the  country  and  swore  ailed 
its  Government,  with  full  knowledge  that  tlie^ 
religion  was  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  alone  tO 
by  the  constitution.  What  increases  the  hollow 
criminality  of  the  pretence  is,  tliat  noiwiihsu 
provision  of  the  constitution,  Protestant 
held  their  meetings  undisturbed  in  Texas,  and 
secution  had  ever  taken  place  on  account  of 
of  creed. 

Another  i^rievance  by  which  they  justify  their 
that  the  trial  by  jury  had  been  withheld  ;  and  l* 
plaint  they  have  the  courage  to  make,  although 
fully  aware,  before  becoming  the  adopted  ciiurts 
coimtry,  that  this  mode  of  trial  was  utterly  un 
its  jurisprudence,  and  though,  in   the  constitution 
State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  the    following  a 
been   introduced : — *'  One  of   the   principal  sub; 
the  attention  of  Congress  [State  Legislature]  shal^ 
establish  in  criminal  cases  ihe   trial   by  jury  eii    * 
gradually,  and  even  adopting   it   in  civil  cases,  in 
lion  as  the  advantages  of  this  precious  institution 
practically  developed." 

One  of  the  greatest  grievances  in  the  eyes 
was  the  change  of  the  Mexican  Govcmmcst 
Federal  lo  a  Central  or  Consolidated  form 
change,  however  violently  brought  about,  was 
the  National  Congress  according  to  the  rule* 
by  the  constitution,  and  was  sanctioned  by  tltel 
people.  The  decree  of  Congress,  inuodoP 
"reform"  of  the  national  institutions,  dedarcstbt* 
ofGoveminent  "republican,  popular,  andrt-j 
and  provides  all  the  organs  by  which  such  a  Goi* 
is  characterised.  What  also  deserves  our 
in  estimating  this  measure,  is,  that  the  whole  fc 
Mexico  has  proved  the  necessity  of  substitutmga 
for  a  Federal  Government.  Liberty  and  oriff  ^ 
reconciled  and  preser\-cd  to  that  country  by  «{ 
but  by  the  introduction  of  more  simple  ind  ■ 
institutions.  And  yet  the  Texans,  a  handful  fl(*« 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  because  the 


was  changed  by  a  nation  of  nine  millions  without  their 
consent. 

I  have  si>oken  of  tlie  Texans  as  a  handful  of  people, 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  they  were  about 
twenty  thousand,  including  women  and  children.  They 
were,  of  course,  wholly  unable  to  achieve  or  maintain 
tiational  independence  :  so  that  one  condition  which  is 
required  to  authorise  revolution,  naniely,  the  ability  to 
sustiin  a  Government,  to  perform  the  duties  of  sovereignty, 
they  could  not  pretend  to  fulfil.  Twenty  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children,  raising  the  standard  of  war,  and 
proposing  to  dismember  a  mighty  empire  !  It  is  very 
jK)ssibIe  that  there  are  suburbs  of  London  containing  an 
equal  number  of  discontented  people,  who  suffer  under 
and  have  reason  to  complain  of  municipal  or  national 
injustice.  And  may  these  fly  to  arms,  set  up  for  a  nation, 
and  strive  to  break  the  unity  of  the  British  dominions  ? 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Texans  were  not 
only  a  drop  of  the  l>ucket  compared  with  the  Mexican 
population,  \nn  that  they  were  a  decided  minority  in  the 
liarticular  State  to  which  they  belonged;  so  that  their 
revolt  may  be  compared  to  the  rising  of  a  county  in 
Massachusetts  or  Virginia  for  the  purjjose  of  establishing 
a  separate  sovereignty,  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or 
imagined  violation  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  or 
the  State  Government.  Still  more,  this  little  knot  of 
Texans  were  far  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  revolt. 
The  older  and  wealthier  inhabitants  favoured  i)eace. 
"There  were  great  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
colonists,  and  even  violent  party  dissensions.  Many,  who 
were  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property,  were 
opposed  to  all  these  hostile  movements.  The  first  public 
declaration  of  independence  was  adopted,  not  by  persons 
assuming  to  act  in  a  representative  capacity,  but  by  about 
nw£/}'  indiviiiuah,  all,  except  two,  Americans,  if  we  may 
judge  by  their  names,  acting  for  themselves,  and  recom- 
mending a  similar  course  to  their  fellow-citizens.  That 
declaration  furnishes  proofs  of  the  dissensions  and 
jealousies  of  which  wc  have  spoken. — It  proves  another 
fact,  that  the  ancient  population  of  the  province  was 
favourable  to  the  new  views  of  the  Government  of 
Mexica"  In  some  letters  written  by  Colonel  S.  T. 
Austin,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  in  the  year  1S34, 
whilst  imprisoned  in  Mexico  on  the  charge  of  encouraging 
revolutionary  movements  in  Texas,  we  have  some  remark- 
able passages,  showing  the  aversion  of  the  sounder  part 
of  the  population  to  violent  measures.  '*  I  wish  my 
friends  and  all  Texas  to  adopt  and  firmly  adhere  to  the 
motto  and  rule  I  have  stated  in  this  letter.  The  rule  is, 
to  discountenance,  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  efficient 
manner,  all  [lersons  who  are  in  the  haliit  of  speaking  or 
writing  in  violent  or  disrespectful  terms  of  the  Mexican 
jieople  or  authorities. — 1  have  been  led  into  so  much 
dithculty,  and  Texas  has  been  so  much  jeopardised  in  its 
true  and  fjcrmanent  interests,  by  inflammatop,'  men, 
jK>litical  fanatics,  political  adventurers,  would-be-great 
men,  \'ain  talkers,  and  visionary  fools,  that  I  begin  to 
lose  all  confidence  except  for  those  who  seek  their  living 
between  the  plough-handles:  and,  alas  for  them!  they 
arc  too  often  sacrificed  before  they  know  it— Tolerate  no 
more  \*iolent  measures,  and  you  will  prosper,  and  obtain 
from  the  flovemment  all  that  reasonable  men  ought  to 
ask  for.'*  It  is  very  plain  that,  of  this  diminutive  colony, 
the  more  reasonable  men,  had  they  not  been  overborne 
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by  the  more  violent,  would  have  averted  the  civil  war. 
Such  was  the  number  which  set  up  for  a  nation  I 

1  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  'i'exas  had  grievances 
to  justify  complaint.  In  proof  of  this  I  need  no  docu- 
ments. That  she  was  not  always  wisely  governed,  that 
her  rights  were  not  always  respected,  who  can  doubt  ? 
What  else  could  be  ex|)ected?  Mexico  is  not  wise. 
Mexico  is  not  skilled  in  the  science  of  human  rights. 
Her  civilisation  is  very  imi)erfect,  as  we  and  the  Texans 
have  always  known  ;  and  a  good  Government  is  one  of 
the  slowest  fruits  of  ci\'ilisation.  In  truth,  a  good  CJovcm- 
mcnt  exists  nowhere.  The  errors  and  vices  of  rulers 
entail  evils  on  every  Slate.  Especially  in  an  extensive 
community,  some  districts  will  always  suffer  from  unwise, 
partial,  unjust  legislation.  If  every  town  or  county  may 
start  up  into  a  sovereign  State,  whenever  it  is  wronged, 
society  will  be  given  up  to  perpetual  convulsion,  and 
history  be  one  bloody  record  of  revolt.  The  right  of 
insurrection  is  to  be  exerci.sed  most  rarely,  fearfully, 
reluctantly,  and  only  in  cases  of  fixed,  pronounced,  per- 
severing oppression,  from  which  no  relief  can  be  found 
but  in  force.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  any  and  every 
people  to  draw  up  a  list  of  wrongs  ;  nothing  more  ruinous 
than  to  rebel  because  every  claim  is  not  treated  with 
respect.  The  United  States  did  not  throw  off  the  British 
yoke  because  every  human  right  which  could  be  demon- 
strated by  moral  science  was  not  granted  them,  but 
because  they  were  denied  the  rights  which  their  fathers 
had  enjoyed,  and  which  hnd  been  secured  to  the  rest  of 
the  empire.  They  began  with  pleading  precedent.  They 
took  their  first  stand  on  the  British  constitution.  They 
claimed  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  They  set  up  the 
case  of  peculiar  oppression ;  and  did  not  appeal  to 
arms  until  they  had  sought  redress  for  years,  by  patient 
and  respectful  remonstrance ;  until  they  had  exhausted 
every  means  of  conciliation  which  wisdom  could  devise 
or  a  just  self-respect  would  allow.  Such  was  the  code 
of  nadonal  morality  to  which  our  fathers  bowed ; 
and  in  so  doing  they  acknowledged  the  sacredness  of 
allegiance,  and  manifested  their  deep  conviction  of  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  subverting  a  Government  and  of 
rupturing  national  ties.  A  province,  in  estimating  its 
grievances,  should  have  respect  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  A  colony,  emigrating 
from  a  highly  civilised  countr>*,  has  no  right  to  expect  in 
a  less  favoured  State  the  privileges  it  has  left  behind. 
The  Texans  must  have  been  insane  if,  on  entering 
Mexico,  they  looked  for  an  administration  as  faultless  as 
that  under  which  they  had  lived.  They  might  with  equal 
reason  have  plantetl  themselves  in  Russia,  and  then  have 
unfurled  the  banner  of  independence  near  the  throne  of 
the  Czar,  because  denied  the  immunities  of  their  native 
land. 

Having  thus  considered  the  grievances  of  the  Texans, 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  real  and  great  causes  of 
the  revolt.     These  are  matters  of  notoriety,  so  as  to  need 
no  minute  exposition.      The   first  great   cause  was  the 
unbounded,  unprincipled  spirit  of  land  speculation  which 
so  tempting  a  prize  as  Texas  easily  kindled  in  multitudes 
in  the  United  Slates,  where  this  mode  of  gambling  is  too 
common  a  vice.     I-nrge  grants  of  land  in  Texas  were 
originally   made   to  individuals,    chiefly  citi/^ns   of  otir 
country,  who,  in  many  cases,  transferred  ti>3s.>j.  <:V=i!cssfe  -w* 
joint-stock  companies  in  some  of  our  c.v^^K.'^-  ^*^^'^?^^*- 
will  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  gra.'«^>^,^^o-s>fc^^-«^'*'^ 
and  speculations  to  vKv:.V  ^^cv:.^  -^sx^  \r>'v  ^^  -^ 
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legislature,  found  themselves  thwarted  in  their  plans. 
Im)iatient  of  this  restraint,  and  probahly  suffering  at  times 
from  a  union  which  gave  the  superiority  to  others,  they 
ftrupared  for  themselves  a  constitution,  by  which  they  were 
to  be  erected  into  a  separate  State,  neglecting  in  their 
haste  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Mexican  law.  This 
instrument  they  forwarded  to  the  capital  for  the  sanction 
of  the  General  Congress,  by  whom  it  was  immediately 
rejected.  Its  informality  was  a  sufiictent  reason  for  its 
finding  no  better  reception  ;  but  the  omission  of  nli  pro- 
vision to  secure  the  country  against  slavery  was  a  more 
serious  obstacle  to  its  ratification.  The  irritarion  of  the 
Texans  was  great.  Once  invested  with  the  powers  of  a 
State,  they  would  not  have  found  it  difficult,  in  their 
remoteness  from  the  capital,  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  nation^  to  manage  their  affairs  in  their  own  way.  A 
virtual  independence  might  have  been  secured,  and  the 
laws  of  Mexico  evaded  with  impunity.  Their  exaspera- 
tion was  increased  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  agent  who 
had  carried  the  instrument  to  Mexico,  and  who  had 
advised  them,  in  an  intercepted  letter,  to  lake  matters 
into  their  own  hands,  or  to  organise  a  State  Government 
without  authority  from  the  National  Congress.  Thus 
denied  the  ])rivilege  of  a  separate  State,  and  threatened 
with  new  attempts  on  the  port  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  laws,  they  felt  thai  the  critical 
moment  had  arrived ;  and,  looking  abroad  for  help, 
resolved  to  take  the  chances  of  a  conflict  with  the  crippled 
power  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  chief  excitements  to  the  revolt. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Texans  were  instigated  by  the  idea  of 
wrongs,  as  well  as  by  mercenary  hopes.  But  had  they 
yielded  true  obedience  to  the  country  of  which  they  had, 
with  ihcir  own  free  will,  become  a  part ;  had  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue,  to  the  sale  of 
lands,  and  to  slavery  ;  the  wrongs  of  which  ihcy  com- 
plained might  never  have  been  exj)erienced,  or  might 
never  have  been  construed  into  a  plea  for  insurrection. 
The  great  motives  to  revolt  on  which  I  have  insisted  are 
so  notorious,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  auy  among  us  could 
be  cheated  into  sympathy  with  the  Texan  cause,  as  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Slavery  and  fraud  lay  at  its  very  foun- 
dation. It  is  notorious  that  land  speculators,  slave- 
holders, and  selfish  adventurers  were  among  the  foremost 
to  proclaim  and  engage  in  the  crusade  for  "Texan 
liberties."  From  the  hands  of  these  we  are  invited  to 
receive  a  province,  torn  from  a  country  to  which  we  have 
_  given  pledges  of  amity  and  peace. — In  these  remarks,  I 
do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say  that  every  invader  of 
Texas  was  carried  thither  by  selfish  motives.  Some,  I 
doubt  not,  were  impelled  by  a  generous  interest  in  what 
bore  the  name  of  liberty  ;  and  more  by  that  natural  sym- 
pathy which  mcitcs  a  man  to  take  part  with  his  countr>mcn 
against  a  stranger,  without  slopping  to  ask  whether  they 
are  right  or  WTong.  But  the  motives  which  rallied  the 
great  efficient  majority  round  the  standard  of  Texas  were 
such  as  have  been  exposed,  and  should  awaken  any 
sentiment  but  respect. 

Having  considered  the  motives  of  the  revolution,  I 
proceed  to  inquire,  How  was  it  acconipUshed  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  show  more  fully  the  criminality 
oi  the  enterprise.  The  Texans,  we  have  seen,  were  a  few 
thousands,  as  unfit  for  sovereignty  as  one  of  our  towns  ; 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  nuist  have  utterly  despaired  of 
achieving  independence.  They  looked  abroad  ;  and  to 
wrhi.m  did  they  look  ?     To  any  foreign  State  i»     To  the 


Government  under  which  they  had  formerly  lived?  No  ; 
their  whole  reliance  was  placed  on  selfish  individuals  in  a 
neighbouring  republic  at  jjeace  with  Mexico.  They  looked 
wholly  to  private  individuals,  to  citizens  of  this  country,  to 
such  among  us  as,  defying  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  hungry 
for  sudden  gain,  should  be  lured  by  the  scent  of  this 
mighty  prey,  and  should  be  ready  to  stain  their  hands  with 
b]or>d  for  spoil.  They  held  out  a  country  as  a  prize  to 
the  reckless,  lawless,  daring,  avaricious,  and  trusted  to  the 
excitements  of  intoxicated  imagination  and  in^-atiable 
cupidity  to  supply  them  with  partners  in  their  scheme  of 
violence. 

J?y  whom  has  Texas  been  conquered.'  IJy  the  colonists  ? 
By  the  hands  which  raised  the  standard  of  revolt?  By 
forcignGovernmentsespousingtheircause?  No;  ithasbeen 
conquered  by  your  and  my  rounir>'men,  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  violation  of  our  laws  and  of  the  laws  of 
nations.  We,  we  have  filled  the  ranks  which  have 
wrested  Texas  from  Mexico.  In  the  army  of  eight  hun- 
dred men  who  won  the  victory  which  scattered  the 
Mexican  force,  and  made  its  chief  a  prisoner,  "not  more 
than  fifty  were  citizens  of  Texas  having  grievances  of  their 
own  to  seek  relief  from  on  that  field."  'I*he  Texans  in 
this  warfare  are  little  more  than  a  name,  a  cover,  under 
which  selfish  adventurers  from  another  country  have 
prosecuted  their  work  of  plunder. 

Some  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have  a  touch  of  the 
sublime ;  and  to  this  dignity  the  seizure  of  Texas  by  our 
ciiizens  is  entitled.  Modern  times  furnish  no  example  of 
individual  rapine  on  so  grand  a  scale.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  robbery  of  a  realm.  The  pirate  seizes  a  ship. 
The  colonists  and  their  coadjutors  can  satisfy  themselves 
with  nothing  short  of  an  empire.  They  have  left  their 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  behind  them.  Those  barbarians 
conformed  to  the  maxims  of  their  age,  to  the  rude  code 
of  nations  in  time  of  thickest  heathen  darkness.  They 
invaded  England  under  their  sovereigns,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  gloomy  religion  of  the  North.  But  it  is 
ill  a  civilised  age,  and  amidst  refinements  of  manners ; 
it  is  amidst  the  lights  of  science  and  the  teachings  of 
Christianity,  amidst  expositions  of  the  law  of  nations  and 
enforcements  of  the  law  of  universal  love,  amidst  institu- 
tions of  religion,  learning,  and  humanity,  that  the  robbery 
of  Texas  has  found  its  instruments.  It  is  from  a  free, 
well  urdered,  enlightened  Christian  country,  that  hordes 
have  gone  forth,  in  open  day,  lo  perpetrate  this  mighty 
wrong. 

Let  me  now  ask,  are  the  United  Stales  prepared  to 
receive  from  these  hands  the  gift  of  Texas?  In  annexing 
it  to  this  country,  shall  we  not  appropriate  to  ourselves 
the  fruits  of  a  rapine  which  we  ought  to  have  su|>pressed? 
We  certainly  should  shrink  from  a  pro|K»silion  to  receive 
a  piratical  State  into  our  confederacy.  And  of  whom 
does  Texas  consist?  Very  much  of  our  own  citizens, 
who  have  won  a  country  by  waging  war  against  a  foreign 
nation,  to  which  we  owed  protection  against  such  assaults. 
Does  it  consist  with  national  honour,  with  national  virtue, 
to  receive  to  our  embrace  men  who  have  prosjjered  by 
crimes  which  we  were  bound  to  reprobate  and  repress  ? 

Had  this  country  resisted  with  its  whole  power  the 
lawlessness  of  its  citizens  ;  had  these,  notwithswnding 
such  opposition,  succeeded  in  extorting  from  Mexico  a 
recognition  of  independence  ;  and  were  theit  ?««*i?^*vv-^*;\ 
acknowledged  by  other  nations;  wc  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^3. 
in  the  sight  of  the  civilised  world,  *^^  ^?^^^S^sss=nc«.  -^a^^'^ 
crime,  were  considcraucvvfi.  ^^  ^^dX"*-*^*^ 
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not  strong  in  her  hatred,  if  not  in  her  fortresses  or  skill  ? 
Strong  enough  to  make  war  a  dear  and  bloody  game  ? 
Can  she  not  bring  lo  bear  on  us  a  force  more  formidable 
than  fleets  -the  force  of  privateers;  that  is,  of  legalised 
pirates,  which,  issuing  from  her  ports,  will  scour  the  seas, 
prey  on  our  commerce,  and  add  to  spoliation,  cruelty  and 
murder  ? 

liven  were  the  dispositions  of  our  Government  most 
pacific  and  opposed  to  encroachment,  the  annexation  of 
'lexas  would  almost  certainly  embroil  us  with  Mexico. 
This  territory  would  be  overrun  by  adventurers  ;  and  the 
most  tm[>rincipled  of  these,  the  [)roscril)ed,  the  disgraced, 
the  outcasts  of  society,  would,  of  course,  keep  always  in 
advance  of  the  better  population.  These  would  represent 
our  republic  on  the  borders  of  the  Mexican  States.  The 
history  of  the  connections  of  such  men  with  the  Indians 
forewarns  us  of  the  ovitragcs  which  would  attend  their 
contact  with  the  border  inhabitants  of  our  southern 
neighbour.  Texas,  from  its  remoteness  from  the  seat  of 
CiOvernment,  would  be  feebly  restrained  by  the  authorities 
of  the  nation  to  which  it  would  belong.  Its  whole  early 
history  would  be  a  lesson  of  scorn  for  Mexico,  an  educa- 
tion for  invasion  of  her  soil.  Its  legislature  would  find 
in  its  position  some  colour  for  stretching  to  the  utmost 
the  doctrine  of  State-sovereignty.  It  would  not  hear 
unmoved  the  ones  for  protection  and  vengeance  which 
would  break  from  the  frontier — from  the  very  men  whose 
lawlessness  would  provoke  the  cruelties  so  indignantly 
denounced ;  nor  would  it  sift  very  anxiously  the  question 
on  which  side  the  wrong  began.  To  the  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  tender  mercies  of  the  back  settlers  and 

'      law-givers  of  Texas  the  peace  of  this  country  would  be 
committed. 

;,  Have  we  counted  the  cost  of  establishing  and  making 

iv     jjcrjjetual  these  hostile  relations  with  Mexico  ?    Will  wars. 

^    begun  in  rapacity,  carried  on  so  far  from  the  centre  of 

»the  confederation,  and,  of  conseqtience,  little  checked  or 
controlled  by  Congress,  add  strength  to  our  institutions, 
,  or  cement  our  union,  or  exert  a  heaUhy  moral  influence 
1^  on  rulers  or  people  ?     Wliat  limits  can  be  set  to  the  atro- 
-,,  cities  of  such  ronflicts?      What   limits  to  the  treasures 
,  which  must  be  lavished  on  such  distant  borders?     What 
^  limits  lo  the  patronage  and   power   which  such  distant 
expeditions  must  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  Exe- 
live  ?     Are  the  blood  and  hard-earned  wealth  of  the 
ilder  States  to  be  poured  out   like  water  to  protect  and 
enge  a  new  people,   whose  character   and  condition 
II  plunge  them  into  perpetual  wrongs  ? 
Is  the  lime  never  to  come  when  the  neighbourhood 
a  more    jiowerful  and  civilised  i>eople  will   prove  a 
essing,  initend  of  a  curse,  to  an  inferior  community  ?    It 
my  hoix%  when  the  S(XJnish  colonies  of  this  conii- 
nt  separated  themselves  from  the  mother  country,  and, 
admiration  of  the  United  States,  adopted  republican 
iluiions,  that  they  were  to  find  in  us  friends  to  their 
ecdom,  helpers  to  their  civilisation.     If  ever  a  people 
re  placed  by  Providence  in  a  condition  to  do  good  to 
cighbouring  State,  we  of  this  country  sustained  such  a 
alien   to   Mexico.      That  nation,   irifenor  in  science, 
,  agriculture,   and  legislation,    lookecl  to  us  with  a 
us  trust.     She  ojjcned  her  j)orts  and  territories  to 
mcrs,  mechanics,  and  merchants       We  might  have 
uered  her  by  the  on\yj  honourable    arms     by  the 
ox   sui)crior   wWcWm 


might  silently  have 


'i'^hre,  indusitr\'.  and  morality. 
11  sircntiy  navcpotu  a  jn  uvon  her  our  improvc- 
and    by  the  it^iJi^     o^    our    i»opulaiion  have 


assimilated  her  to  ourselves.  Justice^  good-will,  and  profit- 
able intercourse  might  have  cemented  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. And  what  is  now  the  case  ?  A  deadly  hatred 
bums  in  Mexico  towards  this  country.  No  stronger 
national  sentiment  now  binds  her  scattered  provinces 
together  than  dread  and  detestation  of  Republican  Ame- 
rica She  is  ready  to  attach  herself  to  Europe  for 
defence  from  the  United  Stales.  All  the  moral  power 
which  we  might  have  gained  over  Mexico  we  have 
thrown  away ;  and  suspicion,  dread,  and  abhorrence 
have  supplanted  res|)ect  and  trust. 

I  am  aware  that  the^e  remarks  are  met  by  a  vicious 
reasoning,  which  discredits  a  people  among  whom  it  finds 
favour.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  nations  are  swayed  by 
laws  as  unfailing  as  those  which  govern  matter;  that  ihey 
have  their  destinies ;  that  their  character  and  i)osition 
carry  them  forward  irresistibly  to  their  goal ;  that  the 
stationary  Turk  must  sink  under  the  progressive  civili- 
sation of  Russia,  as  inevitably  as  the  crumbling  edifice 
falls  to  the  earth  ;  that,  by  a  like  necessity,  the  Indians 
have  melted  before  the  wliiie  man,  and  the  mixed, 
degraded  race  of  Mexico  must  melt  before  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  .\way  with  this  vile  sophistry  !  There  is  no 
necessity  for  crime.  There  Ls  no  Kate  to  justify  rapa 
cious  nations,  any  more  than  to  justify  gamblers  and 
robbers  in  [)Iunder.  We  boast  4if  the  progress  of  society, 
and  this  progress  consists  in  the  substitution  of  reason 
and  moral  principle  for  the  sway  of  brute  force.  It  is 
tnie  that  more  civilised  must  always  exert  a  great  power 
over  less  civilised  communities  in  their  neighbourhood. 
But  it  may  and  should  be  a  i>ower  to  enlighten  and 
improve,  not  to  crush  and  destroy.  We  talk  of  accom 
plishing  our  destiny.  So  did  the  late  conqueror  of 
Euroj>e  ;  and  destiny  consigned  him  to  a  lonely  rock  in 
the  ocean,  the  prey  of  an  ambition  which  destroyed  no 
peace  but  his  own. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
as  embroiling  us  with  Mexico ;  but  It  will  not  stop  here. 
It  will  bring  us  into  collision  with  other  States.  It  will, 
almost  of  necessity,  involve  us  in  hostility  with  European 
powers.  Such  arc  now  the  connections  of  nations,  that 
Europe  must  look  with  jealousy  on  a  countr>'  whose 
ambition,  seconded  by  vast  resources,  will  seem  to  place 
within  her  grasp  the  empire  of  the  new  world.  And  not 
only  general  considerations  of  this  nature,  but  the  parti- 
cular relation  of  certain  foreign  States  lo  this  Continent, 
must  tend  to  destroy  the  fwace  now  happily  subsisting 
between  us  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  England,  in 
particular,  must  watch  us  with  suspicion,  and  cannot  but 
resist  our  appropriation  of  Texas  to  ourselves.  She  has 
at  once  a  moral  and  political  interest  in  this  question 
which  demands  and  will  justify  mterference. 

First,  England  has  a   moral   interest  in  this  question. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  is  sought  by  us  for  the  very 
purpose  of  extending  slavery,  and  thus  will  necessarily 
give  new  life  and  extension  to  the  slave-trade,     A  new 
and  vast  market  for  slaves  cannot,  of  course,  he  opened 
without  inviting  and  obtaining  a  supply  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  from  this  countr)-.      The   most  solemn  treaties, 
and  ships  of  war  lining  the  African  coast,  do  not  anti 
cannot  suppress  this  infernal  traffic,  as  long  as  the  slaver, 
freighted  with  stolen,   chained,    and   wretched  captives, 
can  obtain  a  price  proportioned  to  the  peril  ciC  ^K-t  ^?i?<>Atfcx- 
taking.     Now,  England  has  long  made  \v    "^..^Xv^^ 
foreign  policy  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  "'  ^^^  •sjck'^.-cscs-^'* 
strong  public  feeling  volV^V^  "^^  Vjax^ig^v'^^^ 
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build  up  their  strength.  Weak  and  divided,  they  cannot 
hut  lean  upon  foreign  support.  No  pains  should  be 
spared  to  prevent  or  allay  the  jealousies  which  the  great 
sn[)i;riority  of  this  country  is  suited  to  awaken.  By  an 
opposite  policy  we  shall  favour  foreign  interference. 
By  encroaching  on  Mexico  we  shall  throw  her  into  the 
arms  of  European  States,  shall  compel  her  to  seek 
defence  in  transatlantic  alliance.  How  plain  is  it,  that 
:i!liance  with  Mexico  will  he  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
that  her  defenders  will  rop:iy  themselves  hy  making  her 
s'j!>servient  to  their  views,  that  tliey  will  thus  strike  root 
in  her  soil,  monopolise  her  trade,  and  control  her 
resources.  And  with  what  face  can  we  resist  the  aggres- 
sions of  others  on  our  neighbour,  if  we  give  an  example 
of  aggression?  Still  more,  if  by  our  advances  we  put 
the  colonics  of  England  in  new  peril,  with  what  face  can 
M'c  oppose  her  occupation  of  Cuba?  Suppose  her,  with 
that  magnificent  ishnd  in  her  hands,  to  command  the 
Mevican  Ciulf  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  ;  will 
the  Western  Slates  find  compensation  for  this  formidable 
neighbourhood  in  the  privilege  of  flooding  Texas  with 
slaves  ? 

Thus,  wars  with  Europe  and  Mexico  are  to  be  entailed 

on  us  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.     And  is  war  the  policy 

by  which  this  country  is  to  flourish  ?     Was  it   for  inter- 

minalile   conflicts   that   we  formed    our   Union?     Is   it 

blood,    shed   for  plunder,  which    is  to   consolidate   our 

institutions?     Is  it  by  collision  with  the  greatest  maritime 

power  that  our  commerce  is  to  gain  strength  ?     Is  it  hy 

arming  against   ourselves  the    moral  sentiments   of   the 

world  that  we  arc  to  build   up  national  honour?     Must 

■wcofthe  North  buckle  on  our  armour  to  fight  the  battles 

of  slavery  ;   to  fight  for  a  possession  which  our   moral 

principles  and  just  jealousy  forbid  us  to  incorporate  with 

;Our  confederacy  ?     In  attaching  Texas  to  ourselves,  we 

[provoke  hostilities,    and  at   the  same  time  expose   new 

fpoints  of  attack  to  our  foes.      \''ulnerable  at  so  many 

i^iints,  we  shall  need  a  vast  military  force.     Great  armies 

rill  require  great  revenues,  and  raise  up  great  chieftains. 

.re  we  tired  of  freedom,  that  we  are  prepared  to  jilace  it 

launder  such  guardians?     Is  the  republic  bent   on  dying 

l^)/  its  own  hands  ?     Does  not  every  man  feel  that,  with 

^war  for  our  habit,  our  institutions  cannot  be  preser\'ed  ? 

i  ever  a  country  were  bound  to  peace,  it  is  this.     Peace 

flK  our  great  interest.     In  peace  our  resources  are  to  be 

developed,  the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitution  to 

"^    be  established,  and  the  interfering  claims  of  lil>erty  and 

order  to  be  adjusted.     In  peice  we  are  to  discharge  our 

great  debt  to  the  human  race,  and  to  diffuse  freedom  by 

manifesting  its  fruits.     A  countr)'  has  no  right  to  ado])t  a 

policy,  however  gainful,  which,  as  it    may  foresee,   will 

determine   it    to  a   career   of  war.      A  nation,    like  an 

■   individual,  is  bound  to  seek,  even  by  sacrifices,  a  position 

~  which  will  f:ivour  |)eacc,  justice,  and  the  exercise  of  a 

£.  beneficent   influence  on  llie  world.     A  nation  provoking 

■»>1rar  by  cujndity.   by  encroachment,  and,  above  all,   by 

efforts  to  propagate  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  alike  false  to 

li^tsclf,  to  God,  and  to  the  human  race. 

^     III.  I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  to 

Bfne  the  strongest  argument  against  annexing  Texas  to  the 

i^Onitcd  States.     This  measure  will  extend  and  i>erpetuate 

^Iflvery.      I  have  necessarily  glanced  at   this  topic  in  the 

-^•receding   pages ;    but    it  deser^'es    to   be   brought  out 

«   istincily.       I   shal/    spealc    calmly,    but    I    must   speak 

»«EamestIy;  and  I  feel,  and    rejoice  to  feel,  that  however 

may  differ  from   some  of  n^y  views,  yet  we  do  not 


differ  as  to  the  great  principle  on  which  all  my  remarks 
and  remonstrances  are  founded.  Slavery  seems  to  you, 
as  to  me,  an  evil  and  a  wrong.  Your  language  on  this 
.subject  has  given  me  a  satisfaction  for  which  I  owe  you 
thanks;  and  if,  in  what  I  am  now  to  say,  I  may  use 
expressions  which  you  may  think  too  strong,  I  am  sure 
your  candour  will  recognise  in  them  the  signs  of  deep 
conviction,  and  will  acquit  me  of  all  desire  to  irritate  or 
give  pain. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  I  have  said,  will  extend  and 
perpetuate  slaver>'.  It  is  fitted,  and,  still  more,  intended 
to  do  so.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt  As  far 
back  as  the  year  iSjq,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
agitiited  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  ;  and  it  was 
urged  on  the  ground  of  the  strength  and  extension  it 
would  give  the  slave-holding  interest  In  a  series  of 
essays,  ascribed  to  a  gentleman  now  a  senator  in  Congress, 
it  was  maintained  that  five  or  six  slave-holding  States 
would  by  this  measure  be  added  to  the  Union  ;  and  he 
even  intimated  that  as  many  as  nine  States  as  large  as 
Kentucky  might  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  Texas. 
In  Virginia,  about  the  same  time,  calculations  were  made 
as  to  the  increased  value  which  would  thus  be  given  to 
slaves,  and  it  was  even  said  that  this  acquisition  would 
raise  the  price  fifty  per  cent.  Of  late  the  language  on 
this  subject  is  most  explicit  The  great  argument  for 
annexing  Texas  is,  that  it  will  strengthen  "  the  peculiar 
institutions  "  of  the  South,  and  open  a  new  and  vast  field 
for  slavery. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  spread  over  regions  to  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  set  limits.  Texas,  I  repeat  it,  is 
but  the  first  step  of  aggressions.  I  trust,  indeed,  that 
Providence  will  beat  back  and  huiuble  our  cupidity  and 
ambition.  But  one  guilty  success  is  often  suffered  to  be 
crowned,  as  men  call  it.  with  greater,  in  order  that  a  more 
awful  retribution  may  at  length  vindicate  the  justice  of 
God,  and  the  rights  of  the  oppressed.  Texas  smitten 
with  slavery,  will  spread  the  infecdon  beyond  herself.  We 
know  that  the  tropical  regions  have  been  found  most  pro- 
pitious to  this  pestilence  ;  nor  can  we  promise  ourselves 
that  its  expulsion  from  them  for  a  season  forbids  its 
return.  By  annexing  Texas,  we  may  send  this  scourge  to 
a  distance  which,  if  now  revealed,  would  appal  us,  and 
through  these  vast  regions  every  cry  of  the  injured  will 
invoke  wrath  on  our  heads. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  old  .States, 
as  well  as  spread  over  new.  It  is  well  known  that  thesoi' 
of  some  of  the  old  States  has  l>ecomc  exhausted  by  slave 
cultivation.  Their  neighbourhood  to  communities  which 
are  flourishing  under  free  labour  forces  on  them  ]]eri>etual 
arguments  for  adopting  this  better  system.  They  now 
adhere  to  slavery-,  not  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  it 
extracts  from  the  soil,  but  because  it  furnishes  men  and 
women  to  be  sold  in  newly  settled  and  more  southern 
districts.  It  is  by  slave-breeding  and  slave-selling  that 
these  States  subsist  Take  away  from  them  a  foreign 
market,  and  slavery  would  die.  Of  consequence,  by  open- 
ing a  new  market,  it  is  prolonged  and  invigorated.  By 
annexing  Texas,  wc  shall  not  only  create  it  where  it  does 
not  exist,  but  breathe  new  life  into  it,  where  its  end  seemed 
to  be  near.  States,  which  might  and  ought  to  throw  it 
off,  will  make  the  multiplication  of  slaves  their  great  aim 
and  chief  resource. 

Nor  is  the  worst  told.     As  I  have  be^o"«.  ■v«ixc«^'^  " 


and  it  cannot  lie  too  often  re|x;atcd — -v*?*^ 
quicken  the  dome&V.\.c  •iVax^^-'w^^'s..,  ■*«:- 
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impulse  to  the  foreign.  This,  indeed,  we  have  pronounced 
in  our  laws  to  be  felony  ;  but  we  make  our  laws  cobwebs, 
when  we  ofler  to  rapacious  men  strong  motives  for  their 
violation.  Open  a  market  for  slaves  in  an  unsettled 
country,  with  a  sweep  of  sea<oasL,  and  at  such  a  distance 
from  ti»e  seat  of  Government  that  laws  may  be  evaded 
with  impunity,  and  how  can  you  exclude  slaves  from 
Africa?  It  is  well  known  that  cargoes  have  been  landed 
in  l^uisiana.  What  is  to  drive  them  from  Texas  ?  In 
incorporating  this  region  with  the  Union  to  make  it  a 
slave-country,  we  send  the  kidnapper  to  prowl  through 
the  jungles,  and  to  dart,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  on  the 
defenceless  villages  of  Africa ;  we  chain  the  helpless, 
despairing  victims  ;  crowd  them  into  the  fetid,  pestilential 
slave-ship;  expose  them  to  the  unutterable  cruelties  of 
the  middle  jiassoge,  and,  if  they  survive  it,  crush  them 
with  perpetual  bondage. 

1  now  ask  whether,  as  a  people,  we  are  prepared  to 
seize  on  a  neighbouring  territory  for  the  end  of  extending 
slavery  ?  I  ask  whether,  as  a  people,  we  can  stand  forth 
in  the  sight  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  and  adopt 
this  atrocious  policy  ?  Sooner  perish  !  Sooner  be  our 
name  l>lolted  out  from  the  record  of  nations  ! 

This  is  no  place  for  entering  into  the  argument  against 
slaver>'.  1  have  elsewhere  given  my  views  of  it.  In  truth, 
no  argument  is  needed.  The  evil  of  slavery  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  one  of  those  primary,  intuitive  truths  which 
need  only  a  fair  exhibition  to  be  immediately  received 
To  slate  is  to  condemn  this  institution.  The  choice  which 
every  freeman  makes  of  death  for  his  child  and  for  ever)'- 
thing  he  lovts,  in  preference  to  slavery,  shows  what  it  is. 
I'he  single  consideration  that,  by  slavery,  one  human 
being  is  placed  powerless  and  defenceless  in  the  hands  of 
another,  to  be  driven  to  whatever  labour  that  other  may 
impose,  to  suffer  whatever  punishment  he  may  inflict,  to 
live  as  his  tool,  the  instrument  of  his  pleasure^  this  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  satisfy  such  as  know  the  human  heart 
and  its  unfitness  for  irresponsible  power,  that,  of  all  con- 
ditions, slavery  is  the  most  hostile  to  the  dignity,  self- 
respect,  improvement,  rights,  and  happiness  of  human 
beings.  Is  it  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  that  a 
I>eop]e,  ])oasting  of  freedom,  of  civilisation,  of  Chris 
tianiiy,  .should  systematically  strive  to  spread  this  calamity 
over  tlie  earth  ? 

To  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery  is  not  now,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  what  it  once  was.  We  cannot  shelter  our- 
selves under  the  errors  and  usages  of  our  times.  W'e 
do  not  belong  to  the  dark  ages,  or  to  heathenism.  We 
have  not  grown  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a  blinding, 
crushing  tyranny.  We  live  under  free  institutions  .ind 
under  the  broad  light  of  Christianity.  Every  principle 
of  our  Government  and  religion  condemns  slavery.  The 
spirit  of  our  age  condemns  it.  The  decree  of  the  civi- 
lised world  has  gone  out  against  it.  England  has 
abolished  it.  France  and  Denmark  meditate  its  abolition. 
The  chain  is  falling  from  the  serf  in  Russia.  In  the 
whole  circuit  of  civilised  nations,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States,  not  a  voice  is  lifted  up  in 
defence  of  slavery.  All  the  great  names  in  legislation 
and  religion  are  against  it.  'J'he  most  enduring  rc]iuta- 
lions  of  our  times  have  been  won  by  resisting  it.  Rei  all 
the  great  men  of  this  and  the  last  generation,  and,  be 
ihey  philosophers,  philanthropists,  poets,  economists, 
statesmen,  jurists,  all  swell  the  reprobation  of  slavery. 
The  leaders  of  opposing  religious  sects,  Wesley,  the 
patriarch  of  Methodism,   Edwards  and  Hopkins,  pillars 


of  Calvinism,  join  as  brolliers  in  one  solemn  lesinnuii. 
against  slavery.     And  is  this  an  age  in  which  a  free  am! 
Christian  people  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  extend  am' 
perpetuate  the  e\'il?     In  so  doing,   we  cut  ourselve<  :. 
from  the  communion  of  the  nations  ;  we  sink  be' 
civilisation  of  our  age;  we  invite   the  scorn,  indigii^- 
and  abhorrence  of  the  world. 

I.ct  it  not  be  said  that  this  opposition  of  our  times  v^ 
slavery  is  an  accident,  a  temporary   gust   of  opinion*  r 
eddy  in  the   current    of   human    thought,  a  fashion  ^^ 
pass  away  with  the  present  actors  on  the  stage     \\t  iW 
so  says  must  have    read    history    with   a  supcrficul  qi. 
and  is  strangely  blind  to  the   deepest   and  most  povato' 
influences   which    are    moulding    society.       CbnsCafflC; 
has  done  more  than  all  things  to  determine  the  charxkr 
and  direction  of  our  present  civilisation  ;  and  wlio  m 
question  or  overlook  the    tendency  and  design  of  i» 
religion?     Christianity  has  no    plainer   purpose   thjr  t 
unite    all    men    as    brethren,  to  make   man   unuttCi.''' 
dear  to  man,  to  pour  contempt  on  outward  distimtw:-. 
to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all   in  eflforts  for  \hc  cW^ 
lion   of   all      Under   its    influence,    the    di/TerencA  n 
nations  and  rank  are   softening.      To   the  cstabltthnoi 
of  a  fraternal  relation  among  men,  the  science,  litcnost 
commerce,   education  of  the   Christian  world  ait  tei 
ing.      Who  cannot  see  this  mighty   movement  d  ttt 
vidence?     >Vho    is    so  Wind    as  to    oill  it  a  ten); 
impulse  ?     Who  so  daring,   so   impious,   as  to  v^ 
arrest  it  ? 

What  is  the  tendency  of  all  Governments  in  ibcOfi- 
tian  world?  To  secure  more  and  more  to  every  nus^ 
rights,  be  his  condition  what  it  may.  Even  in  dc^ 
tisms,  where  political  rights  are  denied,  pri^ilt  n^ 
are  held  more  and  more  sacred.  The  absolute  mc^ 
is  more  and  more  anxious  to  improve  the  law?  c<  ^ 
State,  and  to  extend  their  protection  and  restriinte  *" 
all  classes  and  individuals  without  distinctioru  E<^ 
before  the  law  is  the  maxim  of  the  civilised  woiH  > 
place  the  rights  of  a  large  part  of  the  cixtxB^so 
beyond  the  protection  of  law,  to  place  half  a  pef 
under  private,  irresponsible  iwwer,  is  to  oppose  (»^ 
the  most  rharacteristic  and  glorious  tendencies  of  ow'it' 
times.  Who  has  the  courage  to  set  down  this  rcrc' 
for  private  rights  among  the  fashions  and  taiT"- 
the  day?  Is  it  not  founded  in  everlasting  truih'  V 
d;irc  \ve,  in  the  face  of  it,  extend  and  [kt^icMBc'I 
in<^iituiion,  the  grand  feature  of  which  is,  that  it 
private  rights  in  the  dust? 

Whoever  studies  modern  history  with  any  rtt^t 
discern  in  it  a  steady,  growing   movement  loioiA 
most  interesting  result, — I  mean    towards  the  c4e*'| 
of  the  labouring  class  of  society.      This  is  not  i 
accidental    turn    of    human   affairs.      W'e   ran 
beginning  in  the  feudal  times,  and  its  slow  adi 
)  subsequent    periods,  until    it    has    become    ihf 
I   movetiient  of  our  age.     Is   it   not   plain  that  tim 
1   toil  with  their  hands,  and  whose  productive  inii*T' 
I   the  spring  of  all  wealth,  are  rising  from  the  fc*'- 
I   beasts  of  burden,  to  which  they  were  once  rcfi;: 
I   consciousness,  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  pr- 
I   ncss  of  men  ?     Is  it  not  the  strong  tendeni 
!   to  diffuse  among  the  many  the   improveni- 
fined  to  the  few?     He  who  overlooks  ihi 
'   prehension  of  the  great  work  of  HroWd. 
most  signal  feature  of  his  times  ;  and  is  ; 
'   efforts  to  extend  and  peqxHuate  an  instmiU'jn,  t" 
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The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals  is  an  old  sub- 
ject, and  I  liave  no  thought  of  enlarging  on  the  general 
truth.  I  wish  only  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which  needs  to 
\\\i  brought  home  Lo  us  at  the  present  moment,  and  thai 
it  cannot  be  tritlcd  with  hut  to  our  great  peril  There  are 
byniptoius  of  corruption  amongst  us,  which  show  us  that 
we  cannot  enter  on  a  new  career  of  Lriuic  without  pecu- 
liar hazard.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  this  topic  without 
-Speaking  freely  of  our  country,  as  freeiy  as  1  should  of 
any  other;  and,  unhajipily,  we  are  so  accustomed  as  a 
people  to  receive  incense,  to  be  soothed  by  flatter)-,  and 
to  account  re[iutation  as  a  more  important  interest  than 
morality,  that  my  freedom  may  be  construed  into  a  kind 
of  disloyalty.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  concessions 
to  this  dangerous  weakness.  I  believe  that  morality  is 
the  first  interest  of  a  peoi>le,  and  that  this  requires  self- 
knowledge  in  nations  as  truly  as  in  individuals.  He  who 
helps  a  community  to  comprehend  itself,  and  lo  apply  lo 
itself  a  higher  rule  of  action,  is  the  truest  patriot,  and 
contributes  most  to  its  enduring  fame. 

I  have  said  that  we  shall  exjwse  our  freedom  to  great 
peril  by  entering  on  a  new  career  of  crime.  We  are  cor- 
rupt enough  already.  In  one  respect  our  institutions 
have  disap]iointed  us  all.  They  have  not  wrought  out 
for  us  that  elevation  of  character  which  is  the  most 
precious,  and,  in  trulli,  the  only  substantial  blessing  of 
liberty.  Our  progress  in  prosperity  has  indeed  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world  ;  but  this  prosperity  has  done  much 
lo  counteract  the  ennobling  influence  of  free  institutions. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  and  of  our 
times  have  poured  in  upon  us  a  torrent  of  wealth ;  and 
human  nature  has  not  been  strong  enough  for  the  assault 
of  such  severe  temptation.  Prosperity  has  become 
dearer  than  freedom.  Government  is  regarded  niore  as 
a  means  of  enriching  the  country  than  of  securing  private 
rights.  We  have  become  wedded  to  gain  as  our  chief 
good.  That,  under  the  predominance  of  this  degrading 
passion,  the  higher  virtues,  the  moral  independence,  the 
simplicity  of  manners,  the  stem  uprightness,  the  self- 
reverence,  the  respect  for  man  as  man,  which  are  the 
ornaments  and  safeguards  of  a  republic,  should  wither 
and  give  place  lo  selfish  calculation  and  indulgence,  to 
show  and  extravagance,  to  anxious,  envious,  discontented 
strivings,  to  wild  adventure,  and  to  the  gambling  spirit  of 

eculation,  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  studied  human 

ture.  The  invasion  of  Texas  by  our  citizens  is  a 
mournful  comment  on  our  national  morality.  Whether, 
without  some  fiery  trial,  some  signal  prostration  of  our 
prosperity,  we  can  rise  to  the  force  and  self-denial  of 
freemen,  is  a  question  not  easily  solved. 

There  are  other  alarming  views.  A  spirit  of  lawless- 
ness pervades  the  community,  which,  if  not  repressed, 
threatens  the  dissolution  of  our  present  forms  of  society. 
Even  in  the  old  States,  mobs  are  taking  the  government 
Into  their  hands,  and  a  profligate  newspaper  finds  little 
difficulty  in  stirring  up  multitudes  lo  violence.  When  we 
look  at  the  parts  of  the  country  nearest  Texas,  we  see  the 
arm  of  the  law  paralysed  by  the  passions  of  the  individual. 
Men  Lake  under  their  own  protection  the  rights  which  it 
is  the  vcr)*  office  of  Government  to  secure.  The  citizen, 
wearing  arms  as  means  of  defence,  carries  with  him  |>er- 
petual  proofs  of  the  weakness  of  the  authorities  under 
which  he  lives.  The  substitution  of  self-constituted 
tribunals  for  the  regular  course  of  justice,  and  the 
infliction  of  immediate  liunishment  in  the  moment  of 
jwpular  frenzy,  are  symptoms  of  a  i>eople  \\sM  reclaimed 


from  barbarism.  I  know  not  that  any  civilised  country 
on  earth  has  exhibited  during  the  last  year  a  spectacle  so 
atrocious  as  the  btiming  of  a  coloured  man  by  a  slow  fire, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Louis;  and  this  infernal 
sacrifice  was  offered  not  by  a  few  fiends  selected  from  tlie 
whole  country,  but  by  a  crowd  gathered  from  a  single 
spot.  Add  to  all  this,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force,  the  extent  and 
toleration  of  which  oblige  us  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  citizens  have  no  comprehension  of  the  first 
principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
and  other  symptoms,  the  confidence  of  many  reflecting 
men  in  our  free  institutions  is  very  much  impaired.  Some 
despair.  That  main  pillar  of  public  liberty,  mutual  trust 
among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we  must  seek  security 
for  properly  and  life  in  a  stronger  Government  is  a  spread- 
ing conviction.  Men»  who  in  public  talk  of  the  stability 
of  our  inslitution.s,  whisper  their  doubts  (perhaps  their 
scorn)  in  private.  So  common  are  these  apprehensions, 
that  the  knowledge  of  them  has  reached  Kuropa  Not 
long  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  an  enlightened  and 
fervent  friend  of  liberty  in  Great  Britain,  beseeching  me 
to  inform  him  liow  far  he  was  to  rely  on  the  representa- 
tions of  one  of  his  countrymen  just  relumed  from  the 
United  States,  who  had  reported  lo  him  that,  in  the  most 
respectable  society,  he  had  again  and  again  been  told  that 
the  experiment  of  freedom  here  was  a  failure,  and  that 
faith  in  our  institutions  w;is  gone.  Thai  the  traveller 
misinterpreted  in  a  measure  what  he  heard,  we  shall  all 
acknowledge.  But  is  the  old  enthusiasm  of  liberty 
unchilled  among  us?  Is  the  old  jealousy  of  power  as 
keen  and  uncompromising?  Do  not  jjarties  more  un- 
scrupulously encroach  on  the  constitution  and  on  the 
rights  of  minorities?  In  one  respect  we  must  all  admit 
a  change.  When  you  and  I  grew  up,  what  a  deep  interest 
pervaded  this  country  in  the  success  of  free  insthutions 
abroad  I  With  what  throbbing  hearts  did  we  follow  the 
struggles  of  the  oppressed  !  How  many  among  us  were 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  liberty  un 
the  earth  1  And  now  who  cares  for  free  institutions 
abroad!  How  seldom  does  the  topic  pass  men's  Ii[js! 
Multitudes,  discouraged  by  the  licentiousness  at  home, 
doubt  the  value  of  popular  institution"?,  especially  in  less 
enlightened  countries ;  whilst  greater  numbers,  locked  up 
in  gain,  can  spare  no  thought  on  the  struggles  of  liberty, 
and,  provided  they  can  drive  a  prosperous  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  care  little  whether  they  are  bond  or  free. 

I  may  he  thought  inclined  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of 
our  moral  condition-  But  at  home  I  am  set  down  among 
those  who  hoi>e  against  hojK;  and  I  have  never  ceased 
to  condemn  as  a  crime  the  despondence  of  those  who, 
lamenting  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  do  not  lift  a  finger 
to  withstand  it,  I  am  far,  very  far,  from  despair.  I  have 
no  fears  but  sucli  as  belong  to  a  friend  of  freedom. 
Among  dark  omens,  I  see  favourable  influences,  remedial 
processes,  counteracting  agencies.  I  well  know  that  the 
vicious  part  of  our  system  makes  more  noise  and  show 
than  the  sound.  1  know  that  the  prophets  of  ruin  lo  our 
institutions  are  to  be  found  most  frequently  in  the  party 
out  of  power,  and  that  many  dark  auguries  must  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  dlsappoinlment  and  irritation.  I 
am  sure,  loo,  ihat  iramineni  peril  would  wake  up  the 
spirit  of  our  fathers  in  many  who  slumber  in  iKe^K.  *ia^"»- 
of  ease  and  security.  It  is  also  tr\xt  -JS^^i^  ;^^&ss  "^^^^^ 
defects,  there  is  a  wider  diffusion  o«.   ^-^^^^^^^^^ 
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God  need  not  interfere  by  supernatural  judgments.  In 
every  rommimity  there  nre  elements  of  discord,  revolu- 
tion, and  ruin,  pent  up  in  the  human  soul,  which  need 
only  to  he  quickened  and  set  free  by  a  new  order  of 
events,  to  shake  and  convulse  the  whole  social  fabric. 
Never  were  the  causes  of  disastrous  change  in  human 
affairs  more  active  than  at  the  present  moment  Society 
heaves  and  trembles  from  the  struggle  of  opposing  prin- 
ciples, as  the  earth  quakes  through  the  force  of  central 
fires.  This  is  not  the  time  for  presumption,  for  defying 
Heaven  by  new  crimes,  for  giving  a  new  range  to  cupidity 
and  ambition.  Men  who  fear  God  must  fear  for  their 
country  in  this  *'day  of  provocation,"  and  they  will  be 
false  to  their  country  if  they  look  on  passive!/,  and 
see  without  remonstrance  the  consummation  of  a  great 
national  crime,  which  cannot  fail  td  bring  down  awful 
retribution. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who,  on  reading  these 
pages,  will  smile  at  my  sim]>lir.ity  in  urging  moral  and  reli- 
gious motives,  disinterested  considerations,  lofty  aims,  on 
a  politician.  The  common  notion  is,  that  the  course  of  a 
man  embarked  in  public  life  will  be  shaped  by  the  bearing 
of  passing  events  on  his  immediate  popularity;  that  virtue 
and  freedom,  however  they  may  round  his  periods  in  the 
senate,  have  little  influence  on  his  vote.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  public  life  is  necessarily  degrading,  or  that  a 
statesman  is  incapable  of  looking  above  himself.  Public 
life  appeals  to  the  noblest  as  well  as  basest  ]>rinripk's  of 
humnu  nature.  It  holds  up  for  pursuit  enduring  fame,  as 
well  as  the  notoriety  of  the  passing  hour.  By  giving 
opportunities  of  acting  on  the  vast  and  permanent 
interests  of  a  nation,  it  often  creates  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  a  generous  self-oblivion.  I  have  too 
much  faith  in  human  nature  to  distrust  the  influence  of 
great  truths  and  high  motives  on  any  class  of  men,  espe- 
cially on  men  of  commanding  intelligence.  There  is  a 
congeniality  between  vast  powers  of  thought  and  dignity 
of  purpose.  None  are  so  capable  of  sacrificing  them- 
selves as  those  who  have  most  to  sacrifice,  who,  in  ofltring 
themselves,  make  the  greatest  offerings  to  humanity. 
With  this  conviction,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  antici- 
pated smiles  and  .scofl^s  of  those  who  will  think  that,  in 
insisting  on  national  purity  as  the  essential  condition  of 
frcetlom  and  greatness,  I  have  "  preached  "  to  the  winds. 
To  you,  Sir,  rectitude  is  not  an  empty  name,  nor  will  a 
measure  fraught  with  lasting  corruption  and  shame  to  your 
country,  seem  to  you  anything  but  a  fearful  calamity. 

I  hnvc  now  finished  the  ta.sk  which  I   have  felt  my.self 
bound  to  undertake.     That   I  have  escaped  all  error,  I 
cannot  hope.     That  I   may  have  fallen  into  occasional 
exaggeration,  1  ought  perhaps  to  fear,  from  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  I  have  wTitten.    But  of  the  essential  truth 
of  the  views  here  communicated,  I  cannot  doubt     It  is 
exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject  of  this  letter 
tias   as   yet   drawn   little  attention  at   the  North,     The 
unprecedented  pecuniary  difficulties  pressing  now  on  the 
country  have  absorbed  the  public  mind.     And  yet  these 
difficulties,  should  they  be  aggravated  and  continued  far 
l)eyond  what  is  most  dreaded,  would  be  a  light  national 
cy'ii  compared  with  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 
\  rrust  the  people  will  not  slumber  on  the  edge  of  this 
j>reci;*ice  till  it  shall  be  loo  late  to  reflect  and  provide  for 
n^eiy.      Too  much  lime  has  been  given  for  the  ripening 
of  this  unrighteous  project.     I  doubt  not,  as  1  have  said, 
bat  opposition  exists  to   it  in  the  Slave-holding  States. 
niM,  if   manifested  in  any  strength,  would  immediately 


defeat  it.  The  other  Slates  should  raise  a  voice  against 
it,  like  the  voice  of  many  waters.  Party  dissensions 
should  be  swallowed  up  in  this  vast  common  interest. 
The  will  of  the  people,  too  strong  and  fixed  to  be  resisted, 
should  be  expressed  to  Congress  in  remonstrances  from 
towns,  cities,  counties,  and  legislatures.  Let  no  man,  who 
feels  the  greatness  of  the  evil  which  threatens  us,  satisfy 
himself  with  unprofitable  regrets ;  but  let  each  embody 
his  opposition  in  a  form  which  will  give  incitement  to  hi.*? 
neighbours,  and  act  on  men  in  power. 

I  take  it  for  granted  thnt  iho.se  who  differ  from  me  will 
ascribe  whrvt  1  have  written  to  unworthy  motives.  This  is 
the  common  mode  of  parrying  unwelcome  truths  ;  and  it 
is  not  without  influence  where  the  author  is  unknown. 
May  I.  then,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  have  strong  reasons 
for  belie\ing  that,  among  the  many  defects  of  this  letter, 
those  of  unworthy  intention  are  not  to  be  numbered? 
The  reluctance  with  which  1  have  written  satisfies  me  that 
I  have  not  been  impelled  by  any  headlong  passion.  Nor 
can  I  have  been  impelled  by  party  spirit  I  am  pledged 
to  no  party.  In  truth,  I  do  not  feel  myself  able  to  fonn 
a  decisive  opinion  on  the  subjects  which  now  inflame  and 
divide  the  countr)-,  and  which  can  be  very  little  under- 
stood except  hymen  who  have  made  a  study  of  commerce 
and  finance.  As  to  having  written  from  that  most 
common  motive,  the  desire  of  distinction,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  to  win  the  public  car  I  need  not 
engage  in  a  controversy  which  will  expose  me  to 
unmeasured  reproach.  May  I  add,  that  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  learn  the  worth  of  applause  ?  Could  I,  indeed, 
admit  the  slightest  hope  of  securing  to  myself  that  endur- 
ing fame  which  future  ages  award  to  the  lights  and  Inme- 
factors  of  their  race,  I  could  not  but  be  stirred  by  the 
prospect.  Hut  notoriety  among  contemporaries,  obtained 
by  taking  part  in  the  irritating  discussions  of  the  day,  I 
would  not  stretch  out  a  hand  to  secure, 

I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  earnestness  with  which  I 
have  written  may  seem  to  indicate  an  undue  excitement 
of  mind     Rut  I  have  all  along  felt  distinctly  the  impor- 
tance of  calmness,  and  have  seemed  to  myself  to  main- 
tain   it      I    have    prepared   this   letter,    not    amidst  the 
goadings,  irritations,  and  feverish  tumults  of  a  crowded 
city,   but   in  the  stillness  of  retirement,  amid  scenes  of 
peace  and  beauty.     Hardly  an  hour  has  passed  in  which 
I  have  not  sought  relief  from  the  exhaustion  of  wTiiing  by 
walking  abroad  amidst  God's  works,  which  seldom  fail  to 
breathe  tranquillity,   and   which,   by  their  harmony  and 
beneficence,  continually  cheer  me,  as  emblems  and  prophe- 
cies of  a  more  harmonious  and  blessed  state  of  human 
affairs   than   has  yet  been  known.     Perhaps   some  will 
object   it  to  mc  that  a  man.  living  in  such  retirement, 
unfits  himself  to  judge  of  passing  events,  thai  he  is  prone 
to  substitute  his  visions  for  realities,  and  to  legislate  for  a 
world  which  does  not  exist     I  acknowledge  the  danger 
of  such  a  position.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  man  who  lives  in  a  crowd  and  receives  perjx-iual 
impulse  from   its  prejudices  and  passions,  who  connects 
himself  with  a  party  and  looks  to  it  for  reward,  cannot 
easily   keep   his   mmd   oj>en  to   truth,   or   sacrifice   the 
interests  of  the  moment  to  everlasting  principles  and  the 
enduring  welfare  of  his  country.     Everywhere  our  frail 
nature  is  severely  tried.     All  circumstances  have   their 
perils.     In   even   condition   there  are   biases  lo  wron^ 
judgment   and    incitements   to  wrongs  actvvx.    'xSxvc*«^fer^ 
such  discipline  we  arc  to  make  o\vt  -^^  ^^r^  """^^^^^c^^^^ 
fection.     The  dread  of  these  dsk.T^'&^=^  ^^^  "^'^  ^,,  ^ 
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inactive.  Having  sought  to  understand  the  difficulties  in 
our  respective  i>aths,  and  having  done  what  we  can  to 
learn  the  truth,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  our  convic- 
tions without  fear,  expressing  them  in  word  and  action, 
and  leaving  results  to  Him  who  will  accept  our  pure 
piir|)ose,  and  whose  providence  is  the  pledge  of  the  uUi- 
mate  triumphs  of  humanity  and  uprightness. 

V'ou  and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  are  approaching  that  period  of 
life  when  the  passions  lose  much  of  their  force^  when 
disappointment,  bereavement,  the  fall  of  our  contem- 
poraries on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  long  experi- 
ence of  the  emptiness  of  human  favour  and  of  the 
instability  of  all  earthly  goods,  are  teaching  us  the  lofty 
lessons  of  superiority  to  the  fleeting  opinion  of  our  day, 
of  reliance  on  the  everlasting  law  of  Right,  of  reference  to 
a  Higher  Judge  than  man,  of  solemn  anticipation  of  our 
final  account.  Fermit  mc  to  close  this  letter  with  desir- 
ing for  you,  in  your  commanding  station,  what  I  ask  for 
myself  in  private  life,  that  we  may  be  faithful  to  ourselves, 
to  our  country,  to  mankind,  to  the  benevolent  j^rinciples 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  common  Father  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

William  E.  Channing. 

Newport,  R.I.,  August  i,  1837. 


Note. — A  few  remarks,  which  have  been  suggested 
since  the  completion  of  the  preceding  letter,  I  shall 
throw  into  a  note. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  our 
Government  is  to  be  lamented,  as  unbecomingly  hasty,  and 
as  a  violation  of  the  princiijle  adopted  by  Mr.  A!onroe  in 
regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  "These  new  States,"  he 
says,  "  had  completely  established  their  independence 
before  we  acknowledged  them."  ^W  have  recognised 
Texas  as  a  nation,  hnving  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
and  competent  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  of 
an  independent  State.  And  what  is  Texas?  A  collection 
of  a  few  settlements,  which  would  vanish  at  once  were  a 
Mexican  army  of  any  force  to  enter  the  country.  One 
decisive  victory  would  scatter  all  Texas  like  a  horde  of 
Tartars,  and  not  a  trace  of  its  institutions  and  population 
would  remain.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  a 
nation  as  something  permanent,  as  having  some  fixtures, 
some  lasting  bond  of  union.  There  would  be  nothing  to 
hold  Texas  together  were  her  single,  small  army  to  be 
routed  in  one  battle.  To  send  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  such  a  handliil  of  people,  made  uj)  chiefly  of  our  own 
citizens,  is  to  degrade  the  forms  of  national  intercourse. 
This  new  reinihlic,  with  its  president  and  diplomatic 
corps,  has  been  called  a  Farce.  But  the  tragic  element 
prevails  so  much  over  the  farcical  in  this  whole  business, 
that  we  cannot  laugh  at  it.  The  movements  of  our 
Government  in  regard  to  Texas  are  chiefly  interesting  as 
they  arc  thought  to  indicate  a  disposition  favourable  to 
its  annexation  to  our  country.  But  we  vill  not  believe 
that  the  Government  is  resolved  on  this  great  wrong, 
unless  we  are  compelled  so  to  do.  AVe  hope  that  the 
present  administration  will  secure  the  confidence  of  good 
men  by  weU<onsidcred  and  upright  measures^  looking 
beyond  momentary  interests  to  the  lasting  peace,  order, 
and  strength  of  the  country. 

There  la  another  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
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which,  after  our  late  experience,  is  entitled  to  altentioa. 
This  possession  will  involve  us  in  new  Indian  wari 
Texas,  besides  being  open  to  the  irruption  of  the  tribes 
within  our  territories,  has  a  tribe  of  its  own, 
Camanches,  which  is  described  as  more  formidable 
any  in  North  America.  Such  foes  are  not  to  be  covi 
The  Indians  !  that  ominous  word,  which  ought  to  pi 
the  conscience  of  this  nation  more  than  the  savage 
cry  pierces  the  ear.  The  Indians  I  Ha\-e  we  not 
inflicted  and  endured  evil  enough  in  our  intercourse  wih 
this  wretched  people,  to  al)stain  from  new  wars  wilb 
them  ?  Is  the  tragedy  of  IHorida  to  be  acted  again  aoi 
again  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our  children's  ? 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  constiluti 
objections  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  country^" 
would  observe  that  we  may  infer,  from  the  histor)  Intf 
language  of  the  Constitution,  that  our  national  Union  «« 
so  far  from  being  intended  to  spread  slavery  ownff 
countries,  that  had  the  possibility  of  sucli  a  result 
anticipated,  decided  provisions  would  have  been 
duced  for  its  prevention.  It  is  worthy  of  remaik, 
anxious  the  framers  of  that  instrument  were  to  exrlwk 
from  it  the  word  Slaverj*.  They  were  not  willing  dia! 
this  feature  of  our  social  system  should  be  betra)^!]  a 
the  construction  of  our  free  Government.  A  stnofff 
might  read  tt  without  suspecting  the  existence  rf  & 
institution  among  us.  Were  slavery  to  be  wholly  ib> 
li.shed  here,  no  change  would  be  needed  in  the  Owfr, 
tution,  nor  would  any  part  become  obsolete  eicepi 
obscure  clause,  which,  in  apportioning  the  re: 
lives,  provides  that  there  shall  be  added  to  the 
number  of  free  persons  "three-fifths  of  other  pencm? 
Slavery  is  studiously  thrown  into  the  background  H 
little  did  our  forefathers  suppose  that  it  was  to  bea»ie 
leading  interest  of  the  Government,  to  which  our  pa« 
home  and  abroad  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  I 

I  have  said  that  I  desire  no  political  union  with 
munities  bent  on  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavxirj 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that   this  was  not  im 
to  express  a  desire  to  decline    friendly   intercouise 
the  members  of  those  communities.       IndividuaH 
have  received  from  their  ancestors  some  pernicious 
judice  or  institution,  may  still,  in    their  genefal  swrit^ 
disinterested  and  just.     Our  testimony  against  the  «^ 
which  such  men  practise  is  not  to  be  stifled  or  inijj^ 
by   the   feelings   of  interest   or    attachment  whicfc  ^ 
inspire  ;   nor,   on   the  other  hand,    must  this  wntft  > 
spread  by  our  imaginations  over  their  whole  charact**' 
as  to  seem  iheir  sole  attribute,    and    so  as  to  btdt^' 
their  claims  to  regard     In  an  age  of  refonn,  onca*^ 
hardest  duties  is  to  be  inflexibly  hostile  to  the  lonf  ««** 
corruptions  of  society,  and  at  the  same  lime  lobc<3*' 
and  just  to  those  who  uphold  them.      It  is  true  thit.**' 
the  most  friendly  feelings,  we  shall   probably  gi\c  cfc^ 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  abuses  which  wccood* 
But  we  are  not  on  this  account  absolved  from  the  dc?* 
cultivating  and  expressing  kindness  and  justice,  trf^ 
strong   restraint   on   our   passions,   and   of  avotdnv  * 
needless  provocatioru 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on    the  subject  of  the 
ceding  letter,  delivered  in  Congress,  in  Deccmba,  ^ 
should  be  republished  and  circulated.      It  des«r>ts» 
read  as  a  specimen  of  pariiaraentary  eloquence;  ^ 
moral  and  political  views  are  worthy  of  its  eminent 

There  Stems  to  be  an  apprehension  at  the 
the  Free  States,  should  they  obtain  the  ascgndf*? 
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be  disposed  to  use  the  [jowera  of  the  Government  fur  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  On  this  point  there  is  but  one 
feeling  at  the  North.  The  Free  Suies  feel  that  they 
have  no  more  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Slave-holding 
States  than  in  a  foreign  country.  They  regard  the  matter 
as  wholly  out  of  their  reach.  They,  indeed,  claim  the 
right  of  setting  forth  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  of  any  other 
pernicious  and  morally  wrong  institution.  But  the 
thought  of  touching  the  laws  which  established  it  in  any 
State  they  reject  without  a  discordant  voice.  In  regard 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  many  of  us  feel  that  slavery 
continues  there  by  the  action  of  ail  the  Slates  ;  that  the 
Free  States,  therefore,  are  responsible  for  it ;  and  we 
maintain  that  it  is  most  unreasonable  that  an  insiilution 
should  be  sustained  by  those  who  hold  it  to  be  immoral 
and  pernicious.  But  we  feel  no  such  responsibility  for 
slavery  in  the  Slave-holding  States.  These  States  must 
determine  for  themselves  how  long  it  shall  continue,  and 
by  what  means  it  shall  be  abolished.  We  solemnly  urge 
them  to  use  their  power  for  its  removal ;  but  nothing 
would  tem[H  us  to  wrest  the  power  from  them,  if  we  could. 
The  Soutli  has  fears  that  the  Free  States  may  be  hurried 
away  by  "  enthusiasm  "  into  usurpation  of  unconstitu- 
tional jx>wers  on  the  subject  One  is  tempted  to  smile 
at  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  North  which  such 
an  apprehension  betrays.  This  enthusiasm,  to  endanger 
the  South,  must  spread  through  all  the  F>ce  Stales;  for, 
as  the  slave-holders  are  unanimous,  nothing  but  a  like 
unanimity  in  their  opponents  can  expose  them  to  harm. 
And  is  it  possible  that  a  large  number  of  communities, 
spread  over  a  vast  surface,  having  a  diversity  of  interests, 
and  all  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  to  a  degree, 
perhaps,  without  a  parallel,  should  be  driven  by  a  moral, 
philanthropic  enthusiasm  into  violations  of  a  national 
compact,  by  which  their  peace  and  prosperity  would  be 
put  in  jjeril,  and  into  combined  and  lawless  efforts 
against  other  communities  with  whom  they  sustain  ex- 
ceedingly jirofitablc  connections,  and  from  whom  they 
could  not  be  sundered  without  serious  loss?  WTiocvcr 
is  acquainted  with  the   Free  States  knows  that  the  ex- 


cesses to  which  they  are  exposed  are  not  so  much  those 
of  enthusiasm  as  of  caution  and  worldly  prudence.  The 
patience  with  which  they  have  endured  recent  violent 
measures  directed  against  their  citizens,  shows  little  pro- 
pensity to  rashness.  The  danger  is  not  so  much  that 
they  will  invade  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, as  that  they  will  be  indifferent  to  their  own. 

I  have  s[X)ken  in  this  letter  of  the  estimation  in  which 
this  country  is  held  abroad.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
numbered  among  those,  too  common  here,  who  are 
irritably  alive  to  Uie  opinions  of  other  nations,  to  the 
censures  and  misrepresentations  of  travellers.  To  a  great 
and  growing  people,  how  insignificant  is  the  praise  or 
blame  of  a  traveller  or  a  nation  !  "  None  of  tliese 
things  move  me."  But  one  thing  docs  move  me.  It 
is  a  sore  evil  that  freedom  should  be  blasphemed,  that 
republican  institutions  should  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
mankind  through  the  unfaithfulness  of  this  people  to 
their  trust 

In  reviewing  this  letter,  I  perceive  that  I  have  used  the 
strong  language  in  which  the  apprehension  of  great  evils 
naturally  exjiresses  itself.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  con- 
strued as  betokening  any  anxieties  or  misgivings  in  regard 
to  the  issues  of  passing  events.  1  place  a  cheerful  trust 
in  Providence.  The  triumphs  in  evil,  which  man  call 
great,  are  but  clouds  passing  over  the  serene  and  ever- 
lasting heavens.  Public  men  may,  in  craft  or  passion, 
decree  violence  and  oppression.  But  silently,  irresistibly, 
they  and  their  works  are  swept  away.  A  voice  of  encou- 
ragement comes  to  us  from  the  ruins  of  the  past,  from 
the  humiliations  of  the  proud,  from  the  prostrate  thrones 
of  conquerors,  from  the  baffled  schemes  of  statesmen, 
from  the  reprobation  with  which  the  present  age  looks 
back  on  the  unrighteous  policy  of  former  times.  Such 
sentence  the  future  will  pass  on  present  wrongs.  Men, 
measures,  and  all  earthly  interests  pass  away ;  but  Prin- 
ciples are  eternal.  Truth,  justice,  and  goodness  partake 
of  the  omnipotence  and  inmiutableness  of  God,  whose 
essence  they  are.  In  these  it  becomes  us  to  place  a  calm, 
joyful  trust,  in  the  darkest  hour. 


REMARKS   ON   THE   SLAVERY   QUESTION, 

In  a  Letter  to  yonathan  Phillips^  Esq, 


Mv  Dear  Sir,  —  On  reading  Mr.  Cby's  speech  on 
Slavery,  n>any  thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  which  I 
wished  to  communicate ;  and  our  conversation  of  last 
evening  confirmed  me  in  the  purpose  of  laying  them 
^before  the  public.  I  have  resolved  to  give  my  views  in 
\t  form  of  a  letter,  because  I  can  do  my  work  more 
sily  and  rapidly  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  A 
rncral  methodical  discussion  of  the  subject  would  be 
.Tiore  agreeable  to  me ;  but  we  must  do  what  we  can.  I 
rnust  write  in  haste,  or  not  at  all.  If  others  would  take 
subject  in  hand,  I  should  gladly  be  silent  Something 
;ht  to  be  spoken  on  the  occasion ;  but  who  will  speak? 
range  of  topics  will  be  somewhat  large  ;  nor,  if  good 
be  done,  shall  I  hesitate  to  stray  beyond  the  docu- 
it  which  first  suggested  this  communication, 
shall  often  be  obliged  \q  introduce  the  name  of  Mr. 
but,  as  you  flili  see,  I  regard  him  in  this  discussion 
>iy  as  the  rejiresentative  of  a  body  of  men— simply  as 


having  given  wide  circulation  to  a  set  of  opinions.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  motives.  It  is  common  to 
ascribe  the  efforts  of  politicians  to  selfish  aims.  But  why 
mix  up  the  man  with  the  cause?  In  general,  we  do  well 
to  let  an  opponent's  motives  alone.  We  are  seldom  just 
to  them.  Our  own  motives  on  such  occasions  are  often 
worse  than  those  we  assail  Besides,  our  business  is  with 
the  arguments,  not  the  character,  of  an  adversary.  A 
speech  is  not  refuted  by  imputations,  true  or  false,  on  the 
speaker.  There  is,  indeed,  a  general  presumption  against 
a  |>olitician's  purity  of  purpose;  but  public  men  differ  in 
character  as  much  as  private;  and  when  a  statesman  holds 
an  honourable  place  in  his  class,  and  brings  high  gifts  to 
a  discussion,  he  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  impartiality 
and  respect  For  one,  I  desire  that  slavery  should  he 
defended  by  the  ablest  men  among  \S5.>s^^^iiK<:^-   ^v-cv-^isv^ 


long  run,  truth  is  aided  by  nothia^ 
sition,  and  by  the  oi)position  of 


■v»i.^^-as»^"\  w^j^jFa- 
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full  strength  of  the  argument  on  the  side  of  error.  In  an 
age  of  authority  and  spiritual  bondage,  the  opinions  of  an 
individual  are  often  important — sometimes  decisive.  One 
voice  may  determine  the  judgment  of  a  country.  But  in 
an  age  of  free  discussion,  little  is  to  be  feared  from  great 
nameSf  on  whatever  side  arrayed.  When  1  hear  a  man 
t  omplaining  that  some  cause,  which  he  has  at  heart,  will 
l>e  put  back  for  years  by  a  speech  or  a  hook,  I  suspect 
that  his  attachment  to  it  is  a  prejudice;  that  he  has  no 
consciousness  of  standing  on  a  rock.  The  more  discus- 
sion the  better,  if  jiassion  and  personality  be  eschewed  ; 
and  discussion,  even  if  stormy,  often  winnows  truth  from 
error — a  good  never  to  be  expected  in  an  unintpiiringage. 

I  have  said  that  my  concern  is  wholly  with  Mr.  Clay's 
sf>eech,  not  with  the  author  ;  and  1  would  add  that,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  discussion  which  is  lo  follow,  my 
concern  will  be  with  slavery,  and  not  with  the  slave-holder. 
Principles,  not  men,  are  what  I  wish  to  examine  and 
judge.  For  the  sake  of  truth  and  good  temper,  per- 
sonalities are  to  be  shunned  as  far  as  they  may.  I  shall 
sjicak  strongly  of  slavery,  for  we  serve  neither  trutli  nor 
virtue  by  pruning  discourse  into  lameness;  but  a  criminal 
institution  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  singular  crimi- 
nality in  those  who  uphold  it  An  institution,  the  growth 
of  barbarous  times,  transmitted  from  distant  ages,  and 
"sanctified"  by  (he  laws,  is  a  very  different  thing,  as  far 
as  the  character  of  its  friends  is  concerned,  from  what  it 
would  be  were  it  dclit>eratcly  adopted  at  the  jiresent  dny. 
I  mustj  indeed,  ascribe  much  culpablcness  to  the  body  of 
slave-holders,  just  as  I  see  much  to  bluine  in  political 
parties;  but  do  1  ihercfore  set  down  all  the  members  of 
these  classes  as  unprincipled  men?  The  injustice,  crimi- 
nality, inhumanity  of  a  practice  we  can  judge,  'I'hc  guilt 
of  our  neighbour  we  can  never  weigh  with  exactness;  and 
in  most  cases  must  refer  him  to  a  higher  tribunal.  This 
1  say  that  I  may  separate  the  subject  from  personalities. 
To  me,  the  slave-holder  is  very  much  an  a^»sirai;Lion. 
I'he  word,  as  here  used,  expresses  a  general  relation. 
The  individual  seldom  or  never  enters  my  thoughts. 

The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech  is  an  attack  on 
the  Abolitionists.  These  I  have  no  thought  of  defending. 
They  must  fight  their  own  battle.  I  am  not  of  iheni,  and 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  became  resjionsible  for  their 
movements.  And  this  I  say  from  no  desire  to  .shift  from 
myself  an  unpo^mlar  name.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course 
of  these  remarks,  that  I  am  not  studying  to  soothe 
prejudice  or  to  make  a  compromise  with  error.  1  sepa- 
rate myself  from  the  Abolitionists  from  no  sensitiveness 
to  reproach.  A  man  who  has  studied  Christianity  and 
history  as  long  as  you  and  myself  will  not  be  very  anxious 
to  shelter  himself  from  what  has  been  ihe  common  lot  of 
the  friends  of  truth.  However  the  Abolitionists  may 
have  erred,  I  honour  them  as  advocates  of  the  principles 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity,  and  for  having  clung 
to  these  amitlst  threats,  perils,  and  violence.  !n  declining 
all  connection  with  them,  I  am  infiucnccd  by  no  desire 
to  make  over  to  others  all  the  censures  and  invectives  of 
the  community;  but  I  simply  wi.sh  to  take  my  true  posi- 
tion— to  appear  what  1  am. 

Mr,  Clay's  speech,  however  intended  for  the  Abolition- 
ists, contains  passages  at  which  every  man  interested  in 
the  removal  of  slavery  must  take  offence;  and  to  these 
my  remarks  will  be  confined.  The  most  important  part 
of  it,  indeed,  has  no  special  bearing  on  the  Abolitionists, 
but  concerns  equally  all  the  Free  Stales.  I  refer  to  that 
m  which  we  are  told  t^ai  slavery  is  to  !)e  perpetual,  that 


we  have  nothing  to  hope  in  this  respect  from  the  South. 
Every  other  part  of  the  speech  sinks  into  insignificance  m 
comparison  with  this.     Coming  from  any  other  man,  this 
document  would  be  less  important      But    Mr.  Clay  is  no 
rash  talker.     His  legislative  course  has  been  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  his  skill  in  compromising  dis- 
cordant opinions.     His  speech  was  meant  to  be  a  com- 
promise, to  exert  a  healing  |)Ower,      He  does  not,  in  a  fit 
of   transient^   blinding   anger,  dash  to     the   ground  our 
hopes  of  relief  from  the  intolerable  evils  ol  slaver^-.     He 
states   deliberately  the  grand  obstacle    to  emancipation, 
and  it  is  one  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  dying  out 
of  the  slaves.     He  takes  the  ground,  that  if  the  two  races 
are  to  live  together,  one  must  be  hopelessly  subjug3ie<J 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  prevent  collision.      Emancipation, 
he  gives  us  to  understand,  would  be  a  signal  for  civil  war, 
to  end  only  in  extermination.     And  as  this  peril,  if  reil, 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  servile  class,  of  come- 
quence  every  year's  continuance  of  the   evil   makes  free- 
dom, if  possible,  more  and  more  to  be  des]>aired  of.    Wc 
lament  and  abhor  this  doctrine,  but  are  truly  glad  that  it 
is  brought  out  distinctly,  that  the  Free  States  may  know 
wliat   they  are  to  expect     A   vague    hope    has   floated 
before  many  minds,  that  this  immense  evil  was  in  some 
way  or  other  to  cease.     On  this  ground,  such  of  us  in  the 
Free  Slates  as  have  written  against  slavery,   have  been 
rebuked.     Our  friends,  as  well  as  foes,   have  said,  "  Be 
quiet:  let  the  South  alone;  it  will  find  for   itself  the  way 
of  emancipation.     You  throw  back  the  good  work  i  cco- 
tur)-."     We   have    all    along    known    better.      Wc  have 
known  that  long  use,  the  love  of  property,  and  the  Iotc 
of  power,  had  bound  this  evil  on  the  South  with  a  inpk 
adamantine  chain.     We  have  known  that  the  incircasing 
culture  of   cotton   was  spreading  slavery   with   immense 
rapidity  through  new  regions,  and,  by  rendering  it  more 
gainful,  was  strengthening  the  obstinacy  with   which  it  is 
gra.sped  by  the  owner.     We  have  known   that,  in  con!i^ 
quence  of  this  culture,  the  Northern  Slave  Stales,  wha«e 
soil    the    system  had   exhausted,   have   acquired   a  new 
interest  in  it,  by  humbling  themselves  to  the  condilionctf 
slave-breeding  and  slave-trading  communities.     We  han 
seen  that  the  institution,  if  to  be  shaken   or  suhvctieii. 
was  to  be  stormed  from  abroad,  not  by  **  carnal  weapons' 
not  by  physical  force,    but   by   those    moral    influence 
which,   if  steadily  poured  in   upon    a   civilised  peofiic- 
must  gradually  prevail.     It  is  now   seen   that  we  wtft 
right      It   is  now    plain    that    the     South    has   dcbV 
raiely  wedded  itself  to  slavery.     \Ve  are  glad  to  Hart 
it   known.      The   speech   publishing    this    doctrine  w^ 
meant  to  be  a  herald  of  peace,  but  it  is  in   truth  a  sum 
mons  to  new  conflict     It  calls  lho.se  who  regard  sU*tn 
as  a  grievous  outrage  on  human  nature  to   spreaii  ihctf 
convictions  with  imremitting  energy.      I  take  the  gmuwi 
that  no  communities,  unless  cutting  themselves  off  frcw 
the   civilised   world,   can    withstand    just,     cnlightew< 
earnest  opinion  ;  and  this  ])owermust  be  brought  tohtJ 
on  slavery  more  zealously  than  ever. 

I  observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Clay,  in  giving  tis  ik 
hope  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  but  in  the  extinction  ^ 
the  coloured  race,  puts  an  end  to  all  expectation  of  aid  o 
this  respect  from  the  Colonisation  Society,  an  instituiifl* 
of  which  be  is  an  ardent  friend,  and,  for  aught  I  know, » 
now  the  President;  and  I  trust  his  frankness  will  opff 
the  eyes  of  those  who  dream  of  removing  slavery  by  ti* 
process  of  draining  it  off  to  another  country;  a  (nwtw 
about   as   reasonable  as  that  of  draining   the  Atlh*^ 


the  civilised  world,  associate  with  us  the  enonnities  of  the 
slave-trade  and  of  slave  auctions  as  among  our  chief  dis- 
tinctions. This  is  bad  enough  for  a  community  which 
has  any  respect  for  character.  But  there  is  a  greater  evil. 
The  District  of  Columbia  fastens  on  the  whole  nation  the 
guilt  of  slave-holding.  We  at  the  North  uphold  it  as  truly 
as  the  South.  That  district  belongs  to  no  State,  but  to 
the  natioa  It  is  governed  by  the  nation,  and  with  as 
ample  powers  as  are  possessed  by  any  State  Government. 
Its  laws  and  institutions  exist  through  the  national  will. 
Ever)'  legal  act  owes  its  authority  to  Congress,  Of  con- 
sequence, the  slavery  of  the  District  is  upheld  by  the 
nation.  Not  a  slave  is  sold  or  whipped  there  but  by  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  people.  The  slave  code  of  the 
District  admits  of  mitigations ;  and  this  code  remains 
unmodified  through  the  national  will.  The  guilt  of  the 
institution  thus  lies  at  the  door  of  every  man  in  the  United 
Slates,  unless  he  purge  himself  of  it  by  solemn  petition 
and  remonstrance  against  the  evil.  What !  have  the  Free 
States  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  ?  This  moment  ihey 
are  giving  it  active  supi>ort. 

And  here  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe,  how 
soon  and  naturally  retribution  follows  crime.  We  uphold 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  this  is  beginning 
to  trench  on  our  own  freedom.  It  is  making  of  no  effect 
the  right  of  petition^a  right  founded  not  on  convention 
and  charters,  but  on  nature,  and  granted  even  by  despots 
to  their  subjects.  The  pretext  on  which  the  petitions  for 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Columbia  have  t>ecn  denied 
the  common  attention  by  Congress,  is  not  even  specious. 
The  right  of  Congress  to  perform  the  act  for  which  the 
petitioners  pray  is  undoubted.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
been  demonstrated*  Why,  then,  are  the  memorials  of  a 
free  people  on  this  subject  treated  with  a  scorn  to  which 
no  others  are  su bjected  ?  It  is  pretended  that  the 
petitioners  are  aiming  at  an  object  which  the  constitution 
places  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  ;  that  they  are 
seeking  through  this  action  in  the  District,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Stales.  To  this,  two  replies  at  once  occur. 
The  first  is,  that  among  the  petitioners,  who  ho|>e  by 
acdng  on  the  District  to  reach  slavery  ever^-whcre,  there 
is  not  one  who  has  not  also  another  object,  which  is  the 
well-being  of  the  District,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  it 
for  its  own  sake.  Allowing  one  of  their  ends  to  be 
unwarrantable,  they  distinctly  [)roj)ose  another  end,  which 
the  constitution  sanctions.  A  second  reply  is,  that  it  is 
not  true  of  all  who  have  i>elilioncd  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District,  that  they  have  aimed,  in  this  way, 
at  the  abolition  of  it  in  the  States.  I  have  signed  these 
petitions,  I  know  not  how  often,  and  in  so  doing  was  in 
no  degree  moved  by  this  consideration.  1  was  governed 
by  other  motives.  I  wished  the  District  to  be  purified 
from  a  grciii  evil.  I  wished  the  nation  to  be  freed  from 
the  responsibility  of  ordaining  and  upholding  slavery.  I 
wished  also,  by  some  public  act,  to  wash  my  own  hands 
of  this  guilt.  I  felt  myself  bound  to  declare,  that  if  this 
nation  uphold  slaver)',  I  am  clear  of  it.  And  I  hold  it 
the  duty  of  every  man  in  the  Kree  States,  who  regards 
this  institution  as  I  do,  to  bear  the  same  testimony  against 
it,  and  by  solemn  remonstrance  to  Congress,  to  purge  his 
conscience  of  the  nation's  crime.  As  for  myself,  I  could 
not  petition  against  slavery  in  the  District,  as  a  means  of 
abolishing  it  in  the  States ;  for,  as  I  have  again  and  again 

•  See  a  pamt>hlet  on  the  Abolilion  of  Slavery  in  the  Dlslrict  of 
Columbia,  by  lyytAe.  Thi*  i«  one  of  the  ablest  pamphlet*  fxom  Ihe 
American  press.     U  is  a.scribcd  to  Thcodoift  Weld. 


declared,  I  can  see  but  little  connection  between  these 
measures.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by  sanctioning  an  acknow- 
ledged wTong  at  the  seat  of  Government,  we  have 
provoked  a  blow  at  our  own  privileges.  In  the  original 
draught  of  the  constitution,  the  right  of  petition  was  not 
referred  to,  for  no  one  dreamed  of  its  ever  being 
questioned.  Ma.ssachusetts,  however,  not  satisfied  with 
its  foundation  in  nature  and  reason,  chose  to  place  it 
under  the  protection  of  the  constitution.  What  this  right 
is,  we  must  judge  from  usage,  and  from  its  own  nature, 
and  end.  'I'hus  interpreted,  has  it  not  been  infringed  by 
the  power  of  slavery.* 

I  have  now  considered  one  important  relation  of  the 
Free  States  to  slavery,  that  which  grows  out  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  now  proceed  to  another.  The  constitu- 
tion re<iuires  the  Free  States  to  send  back  to  bondage  the 
fugitive  slave.  Does  this  show  that  we  have  no  concern 
with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South  ?  that  the 
guilt  of  them,  if  such  there  he,  is  wholly  theirs,  and  in  no 
degree  ours?  This  clause  makes  us  direct  partakers  of 
the  guilt ;  and,  of  consequence,  we  have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  matter  of  slavery.  I  know  no  provision  of  the 
constitution  at  which  my  moral  feelings  revolt  but  this. 
Has  not  the  slave  a  right  to  fly  from  bondage  ?  Who 
among  us  doubts  it?  Let  any  man  ask  himself  how  he 
should  construe  his  rights,  were  he  made  a  slave  ;  and 
does  he  not  receive  an  answer  from  his  own  moral  nature, 
as  bright,  immediate,  and  resistless,  as  lightning?  And 
yet  we  of  the  Free  States  stop  the  flying  slave,  and  give 
him  back  to  bondage !  It  does  not  satisfy  me  to  be  told 
that  this  is  a  imrt  of  that  sacred  instrument,  the  constitu- 
tion, which  all  are  solemnly  bound  to  uphold.  No  charter 
of  man's  writing  can  sanctify  injustice,  or  repeal  (iod's 
Eternal  I^w.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  every 
man  who  aids  the  restoration  of  the  flying  slave  is  a 
wrong-doer,  though  this  is  done  by  our  best  and  wisest 
men  with  no  self-reproach.  To  send  him  from  a  Free 
Stale  into  bondage  seems  to  me  much  the  same  thing  as 
to  transport  him  from  .\frica  to  the  West  Indies  or  this 
country.  I  shall  undoubtedly  be  told  that  the  fugitive  is 
a  slave  by  the  laws  of  territory  from  which  he  escj^pes. 
But  when  laws  are  acknowledged  violations  of  the  most 
sacred  rights,  we  cannot  innocently  be  active  in  replacing 
men  under  their  cruel  power.  The  slave  goes  back  not 
merely  to  toil  and  sweat  for  his  master  as  before  ;  he  goes 
10  be  lacerated  for  the  oficnce  of  tlying  from  oppression. 
For  hardly  any  crime  is  the  shve  so  scored  and  scarred 
as  for  running  away  ;  and  for  every  lash  that  enters  his 
flesh,  we  of  the  Free  Stales,  who  have  given  him  back, 
must  answer. 

I  know  perfectly  how  these  views  will  be  received  at 
the  North  and  South.  Some  will  call  me  a  visionary-,  while 
more  will  fix  on  me  a  harder  name.  But  I  look  above 
scoffers  and  denouncers  to  that  pure,  serene,  almighty 
Justice  which  is  enthroned  in  Heaven,  and  inquire  of 
God,  the  Father  of  us  all,  whether  He  approves  the 
surrender  of  the  flying  slave.  I  shall  be  charged  with 
irreverence  towards  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  the 
framers  of  our  glorious  national  charter.  But  I  reply, 
that,  great  as  they  were,  they  were  fallible,  and  that  the 
j>rogress  of  opinion  since  their  day  seems  to  me  to  have 
convicted  them  of  error  in  the  matter  now  in  hand.  1 
am  aware,  too,  that  good  and  wise  men,  friends  o:tv\ 
are  dear  to  me,  will  disapprove  my  Cie«^'«^*5i^'C^*^'*«?=*^^- 
But  I  must  l)c  faithful  to  the  slro'cv^  ^^^^^"^ '^^^'^ 
•  Sec  Note  A  w.  crA  ^  Ovv*  Art^ve*^- 
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irhich  I  cannot  escape  on  this  subject.  If  I  am  right, 
the  truth  which  I  speak,  however  questioned  now,  will 
not  have  been  spoken  in  vain.  To-day  is  not  Forever. 
The  men  who  now  scorn  or  condemn  are  not  to  live  for 
ever.  I^t  a  few  years  pass,  and  we  shall  all  have 
vanished,  and  other  actors  will  611  the  stage,  and  the 
despised  and  neglected  truths  of  this  generation  will 
become  the  honoured  ones  of  the  next 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  it  may  be  well  just  to  glance 
at  the  reasoning  by  which  my  views  will  be  assailed.  To 
the  exposition  of  duty  now  given  it  will  be  objected, 
that  the  morality  of  the  closet  is  not  the  morality  of 
real  life ;  that  there  is  danger  of  pushing  principles  to 
extremes ;  that  difficulties  are  to  be  grappled  with  in  the 
conduct  of  public  aiTairs  which  retired  men  cannot  under- 
stand ;  that  there  must  be  a  compromise  between  the 
Ideal  and  the  Actual ;  and  that  our  rigid  rules  must  be 
softened  or  l>end,  when  consequences  unusually  serious 
win  attend  their  observance.  These  commonplaces  are 
not  wholly  without  truth.  Morahty  is  sometimes  turned 
by  inex]>erienced  men  into  rant  and  romance.  Solitary 
dreamers,  exalting  imagination  above  reason  and  con- 
science, make  life  a  stage  for  playing  showy,  dazzling 
I>art.*t,  which  pass  with  them  for  beautiful  or  heroic. 
I  have  little  more  sympathy  with  these  over-refined, 
sublimated  moralists  than  with  the  common  run  of  coarse, 
low-minded  politicians.  Duty  is  something  practicable, 
something  within  reach,  and  which  approves  itself  to  us 
not  in  moments  of  feverish  excitement,  but  of  deliberate 
thought  Good  sense,  which  is  another  name  for  that 
calm,  comprehensive  reason  which  sees  things  as  they 
are.  and  looks  at  all  the  circumstances  and  consequences 
of  actions,  is  as  essential  to  the  moral  direction  of  life  as 
in  merely  prudential  concerns.  Still  more,  there  is  a 
large  cla.ss  of  actions,  the  relations  of  which  are  so  com- 
plicated, and  the  consequences  so  obscure,  that  individual 
judgment  is  at  fault,  and  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
usage,  especially  if  long  established,  because  this 
represents  Lo  us  the  collective  experience  of  the  race. 
Ail  this  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  grand, 
fundamental,  moral  principles  which  shine  with  their 
own  light,  which  approve  themselves  to  the  reason,  con- 
science, and  heart,  and  which  have  gathered  strength 
and  sanctity  from  iheexperience  of  nations  and  individuals 
through  all  ages.  These  are  never  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  urgency  of  the  moment,  however  pressing,  or  Lo 
imagined  interests  of  individuals  or  States,  I^t  these  be 
sacrificed  to  hope  or  fear,  and  our  foundation  is  gone, 
our  anchor  slipped.  We  have  no  fixtures  in  oirr  own 
souls,  nothing  to  rely  on.  No  ground  of  faith  in  man  is 
left  us.  Selfish,  staggering  policy  becomes  the  standard 
of  duty,  the  guide  of  life,  the  law  of  nations.  Now,  the 
^luestion  as  to  surrendering  fugitive  slaves  seems  to  me 
to  fall  plainly,  immediately,  under  these  great  primitive 
truths  of  morality.  It  has  no  complexity  about  it,  no 
mysterious  elements,  no  obscure  consequences.  To  send 
back  the  slave  is  lo  treat  the  innocent  as  guilty.  It  is 
to  violate  a  plain,  natural  right.  It  is  to  enforce  a 
criminal  claim.  It  is  to  take  the  side  of  the  strong  and 
oppressive  against  the  weak  and  poor.  It  is  to  give  up 
an  unoffending  fellow-creature  to  a  degrading  bondage, 
and  to  horrible  laceration.  The  fixed  universal  con- 
sequence of  this  act  is  the  severe  punishment,  not  of  the 
injurious,  but  of  the  injured  man.  On  this  point  my 
moral  nature  speaks  strongly,  and  I  ought  to  give  it 
utterance.      If   I  err,  there  are    enough   to   refute    me. 


>if  tia 


My  authority  is  nothing  where  a  people  are  ag«<«gy  ne: 
I  ask  no  authority ;  but  simply  that   what  I  say  may  be 

calmly,  impartially,  weighed 

It  will  be  said  that  the  South  will  insist  on  ihii 
stipulation,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  her 
institutions.  This  necessity  may  be  question^  because, 
if  I  may  judge  from  a  rough  estimate,  compantiTe^ 
few  fugitives  are  recovered  from  other  States ;  and  yrt 
slavery  lives  and  thrives.  But  if  the  necessity  be  ro^ 
then  it  follows  that  the  Free  States  are  the  guardiaiH 
and  essential  supports  of  slavery.  We  are  the  gaolof 
and  constables  of  the  institution  ;  and  yet  we  are  lold 
tliat  we  sustain  no  relation  to  slavery — that  it  isiooo 
degree  our  concern  ! 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  what  ought  to  he  done 
constitudon   binds  us  to  an  unlawful  act  ?      I  rciily, 
individual  convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  can  have 
difficulty.     He  must  abstain  from  what  he  deems 
As  to  the  community,  should  it  ever   come  to  the  samr 
conviction,  it  must  take  counsel  from  circumstances  and 
from  its  wisest  minds,  as  to  the  course  by  which  its  peace 
and  prosperity  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  land  may  bt 
reconciled  with  duty.     Happily,  the  constitution  miy  be 
amended,  and  this  power  is  never  so  needed  as  when  i)w 
conscience   of  the   citizen   comes    in    collision  with  rhf 
Government     I  trust  that  an   amendment,  reachir-. 
present  case,  and  demanded,  not    by  the    passion,  ^.z 
the  deliberate  moral  judgment   of  a   large   portion  of  tw 
community,  will  not  fail     I  appeal  to   the  generosity  ami 
honour  of  Uie  South,  and   would   ask    whether  we,  xv^ 
our  views  of  slaver)%  ought  lo    be  required  to   gnr  i 
active  support  ?    1  would  ask  whether,  in  the  present  sutt 
of  opinion  in  the  civilised  world,  a   slave  couniT>  ougte 
not  to  protect  its  own  institutions,  without  looking  for  ufl 
to  others?     I  would  ask,  loo,  whether  a  citizen,  who^vr^ 
the  Government  which  he  sustains  as  pledged  to  wra^L 
deserves  reproach  for  labouring  to  bring  it  into  harroca* 
with  truth  and  recthude  ?     Does  not   the  constitution,  ir. 
making  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  imply  thcpaw- 
bility  of  defect,  and  warrant  free  discussion  of  \\%  wioe- 
clauses?     What  avails  our  liberty  of  speech,  if  onaemc 
question  of  duty,  we  must  hold  our  jjeace?  If  thedtuta 
believes  that  our   very  constitutional   charter    sancut*-* 
wrong,  is  he  not  bound,  by  his  participation  ofthenalkci 
sovereignty,  by  the  fact  of  his  forming   a  portion  d^ 
body  politic,  to  utter  his  honest  thought  ? 

I  proceed  to  consider  another  important  reUtioa  «to 
the  North  bears  to  slavery.  We  are  bound,  in  case  tf 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  against  their  masters,  to  pi 
it  down  by  force.  This  we  ought  to  do,  for  sud  ■ 
insurrection  would  involve  all  the  woes  and  crimes  ofo'* 
war  in  the  most  aggravated  forms,  with  no  possibiUiyirf* 
beneficial  result  It  would  be  cruelty,  massacre  wilW 
compensation  or  hope.  The  slaves  are  incapable  of 
stiluting  free  institutions  for  their  l>ondage  ■ 
minatjon  or  a  heavier  yoke  would  end  their  struL 
ought  lo  disarm  them  ;  but  ought  we  to  nrpL 
chains  ?  Ought  we  to  put  them  without  proiecli< 
exasperated  oppressors  ?  Ought  we  not  to  feel 
parties  in  this  fearful  contlict  have  rights  ?  Andotttbt** 
not  to  act  as  iriends  of  both  ?  Is  there  nothing  «H^ 
our  minds  revolt,  in  the  tliought  of  restoring  imnul^^ 
slavery ;  of  giving  back  the  victim  to  the  ^seecBa^ 
power  which,  under  a  spasmodic  sense  of  wron&te^ 
struggled  to  throw  off?  Should  not  every  cfTort,  sto* 
physical  force,  be  employed  to   obtain  for  him  a  btf' 


a  more  righteous  lot  ?  But  the  South,  as  we  well  know^ 
would  reject  such  mediation  with  scum.  Have  we  not, 
thtn,  painful  relations  to  slavery?  Have  we  not  a  deep 
interest  in  its  abolition  ? 

In  another  view  the  North  sustains  relations  to  slavery. 
Slavery  is  our  near  neighbour  ;  and  not  a  few  among  us 
grow  hardened  to  it  by  familiarity,  It  penerts  our  moral 
sense.  We  cannot  hold  intimate  connection,  national 
union,  with  a  region  where  so  great  an  abuse  is  legalised, 
and  yet  escape  contamination.  To  say  notlung  of  friendly, 
domestic  intercourse,  our  conunercial  relations  with  the 
Slave  States  give  to  not  a  few  a  ])ecuniary  interest  in  the 
institution.  The  slave  is  mortgaged  to  the  Northern 
merchant.  The  slaves'  toil  is  the  Northern  merchant's 
wealth,  for  it  produces  the  great  staple  on  which  all  the 
commercial  dealings  of  the  country  turn.  As  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  cast  their  eyes  southward,  what 
do  they  see?  Cotton,  Cotton,  nothing  but  Cotton.  This 
fills  the  whole  horizon  of  the  South.  What  care  they  for 
the  poor  human  tools  by  whom  it  is  reared  ?  Their  sym- 
pathies arc  with  the  man  with  whom  they  deal,  who  trusts 
them  and  is  trusted  by  them,  and  not  with  the  bondmen, 
by  whose  sweat  they  thrive.  What  change  do  they  desire 
in  a  system  so  gainful?  Under  these  various  influences, 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  North  in  regard  to  slavery  is 
more  or  less  palsied.  Men  call  it  in  vague  language  an 
evil,  just  as  they  call  religion  a  good  ;  in  both  cases  giving 
assent  to  a  lifeless  form  of  words,  which  ihey  forget  whilst 
they  utter  them,  and  which  have  no  power  over  their  lives. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  Southern  slavery  bears 
seriously  on  the  Nortli.  It  blends  itself  intimately  with 
the  whole  political  action  of  the  country,  determines  its 
parties,  decides  important  measures  of  Government,  is  a 
brand  of  discord,  a  fountain  of  bitter  strifes,  and,  whilst 
it  lasts,  will  never  suffer  us  to  l>ecome  truly  one  people. 
We  call  ourselves  one,  but  slavery  makes  us  two.  National 
unity  implies  a  general  unity  of  character;  but  Slave 
States  and  Free  States  are  severed  by  deep,  indelible 
differences  of  mind  and  feeling.  In  the  former,  where  one 
half  of  the  population  are  semi-barbarous  or  semi-brutal, 
and  the  other  half  trained  to  mastery,  to  lordship,  there 
can  be  little  comprehension  of,  and  little  sympathy  with, 
the  latter,  where  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  all 
is  the  pervading  principle  of  Government  and  of  common 
life.  The  South,  counting  labour  degradation,  must  look 
with  contempt  on  the  most  important  and  influential 
portions  of  the  North,  that  ia,  our  great  mechanic  and  agri- 
cultural classes.  Krom  tlicsc  fundamental  differences  in 
the  very  constitution  of  society,  must  grow  up  jealousies, 
real  and  imaginary  collisions  of  interest,  mutual  dislike, 
mutual  fear.  Congress  must  be  an  arena  in  which 
Northern  and  Southern  parties  will  be  arrayed  against 
each  other ;  and  that  portion  of  the  Union  which  has  the 
strongest  bond  of  union  within  itself  will,  on  the  whole, 
master  the  other.  A  Northern  nian  thinks  it  no  hard 
thing  to  show  that  slaver)'  has  chiefly  ruled  the  country, 
has  deeply  influenced  Northern  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, has  played  off  Northern  parties  against  each 
other,  whilst  a  Southern  man  undoubtedly  can  produce  a 
list  of  grievances  in  return.  Thus  slavery  is  the  bane  of 
our  Union.  Nothing  else  can  separate  us.  Without  this 
element  of  war  and  woe  in  our  institutions,  our  nation 
would  be  more  indissolubly  bound  together  by  mutual 
benefits  than  any  other  nation  is  by  habit  and  tradition. 
Have  we,  then,  nothing  to  do  with  slavery?  Is  it  the 
concern  of  the  South  aJone?     Are  we  bound  to  keep 


silence  on  it,  because  it  nowhere  touches  us,  because  it  is 
as  foreign  to  us  as  the  slavery  of  Turkey  and  Russia  ? 
Oh,  no.  It  more  than  touches  us.  We  feel  its  grasp. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  humanity,  to  do 
what  we  lawfully  and  peacefully  may  to  procure  its 
abolition. 

I  have  thus  considered  at  length  the  right  and  fitness 
of  discussing  freely  the  subject  of  slaver)-.  Why  is  it  that 
this  right  is  questioned  ?  U'hat  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
charge  against  us,  of  unwarrantable  interference  with 
what  is  not  our  proper  concern  ?  The  real  cause  of  the 
complaint,  though  not  suspected  at  the  South,  is  the 
insensibility  which  prevails  there  in  regard  to  this  evil. 
Could  the  slave-holder  look  on  it  from  our  point  of  view, 
could  he  see  it  as  we  do,  he  would  no  longer  blame  our 
remonstrances  against  it.  He  would  himself  join  the  cry. 
But  here  lies  his  unhappincss.  Ixmg  habit  has  hardened 
him  to  slaver)'.  Perhaps  he  calls  it  an  evil»  but  this  word 
on  his  lips  means  something  very  different  from  what  it 
means  on  ours.  Habit  is  as  powerful  over  the  under 
standing  and  conscience  as  over  the  will.  An  institution 
handed  down  from  our  fathers,  sanctioned  by  laws,  and 
under  which  we  have  grow^n  up,  be  it  ever  so  criminal, 
cannot  shock  us  as  it  does  a  stranger,  and  we  naturally 
count  the  stranger's  rebuke  an  insult  and  wrong.  Here 
lies  the  vice  of  Mr.  Clay's  si>eech.  He  silently  assumes 
the  innocence  of  slavery.  He  does  not  dream  of  the 
need  of  apologising  for  himself  as  a  slave  holder.  He 
t:annot  realise  that,  in  the  view  of  the  civilised  world,  this 
is  a  brand,  which  shows  through  all  the  brightness  of  his 
talents  and  fame.  He  approaches  the  subject  with  atone 
of  confidence,  and,  though  the  advocate  of  flagrant  m- 
justice,  lakes  the  ground  of  an  injured  man.  We,  who 
speak  and  write  against  slaver)',  find  our  vindication  and 
our  duty  in  the  enormity  of  the  evil.  How  natural  that 
those  who  have  lived  in  fellowship  with  the  evil  from* 
their  birth  should  look  on  us  as  rash,  unwananiabic 
meddlers  with  what  is  their  business  alone  ! 

1  have  said  that  we  rest  the  justice  and  obligation  of 
our  moral  efforts  against  slavery  on  the  greatness  of  the 
evil  It  might  then  be  expected  that  to  make  out  our 
case  more  fully,  I  should  enlarge  on  this  topic,  and  show 
that  slavery  is  not  an  imaginary  monster,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  wrongs,  and  crimes,  and  woes,  not  only  justifying, 
but  demanding,  the  opi>osition  of  all  good  men.  But  I 
have,  in  a  former  publication,  travelled  this  ground,  and 
I  cannot  unnecessarily  renew  the  pain  which  I  then 
suffered.  There  is,  however,  one  tojtic  on  which  some- 
thing should  be  said.  I  refer  to  the  common  apology  for 
slavery,  by  which  the  whole  South,  and  not  a  few  at  the 
North,  conceal  from  themselves  the  true  character  of  this 
evil,  and  repel  as  unwarrantable  our  efforts  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Whenever  I  he  subject  is  discussed,  we  are  told 
that,  through  the  lenity  of  the  master,  the  slave  suffers 
less  than  ihc  lalwurer  in  most  other  countries.  He  has 
more  comforts,  we  hear.  He  is  happier.  To  this  refuge 
the  slave-holder  always  flies.  My  next  object,  therefore, 
and  one  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding,  will  be 
to  examine  this  positioa 

1  begin  with  observing,  that  it  is  honourable  to  out 
limes  that  such  a  defence  as  this  is  urged  and  required. 
It  shows  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  *-^>- 
the  master  holds  himself  bound  to  maintain  that 
victim  is  happier  for  his  bondage.  ^^^  ""^"^^^^^^^-^ 
never  thought  of  seeking  a  juslifio^vvvs^x^^V  ^^^^^  -■ 
blessings — never  took  the  ground. 
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factor  to  those  whom  he  oppressed.  We  have  here  a 
sign  of  the  great  moral  revolution  which  is  making  its 
way  through  society  \  and  wc  may  be  assured  that,  when 
slavery  can  only  stand  on  the  footing  of  its  beneficence, 
it  is  not  far  from  its  fall. 

I  have  never  been  disposed  to  deny  that  at  the  South 
slavery  wore  a  milder  aspect  than  in  other  countries, 
though  by  some  this  is  strenuously  denied.  I  concede 
the  fact ;  and,  still  more,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  continues  to  improve.  The  cry,  that 
the  slave  is  treated  more  severely  on  account  of  the 
abolition  movement  at  the  North,  cannot  be  true  on  the 
whole,  though  particular  restraints  may  be  increased.  He 
is  and  must  be  iteated  more  kindly.  We  have  here  better 
evidence  than  rumour.  A  mai>ler  was  never  made  more 
severe  by  having  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  upon  him, 
especially  when  the  world,  as  at  present,  is  more  than 
ever  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  humanity.*  Slavery 
exists  at  this  moment  under  the  broad  light  of  Heaven. 
The  sound  of  the  lash  resounds  through  the  Free  States, 
and  through  all  nations.  The  master  ts  held  responsible 
to  his  race  for  his  power.  Can  this  make  him  more 
severe  ?  ^Fhe  defences  which  wc  hear  from  the  South, 
set  us  at  ease  on  this  point.  The  anxiety  of  the  planter 
to  show  the  Northern  visitor  the  comforts  of  his  slaves 
sets  us  at  ease.  Within  a  short  time,  more  than  one 
gentle  voice  of  woman  from  the  South  has  spoken  to  me 
of  the  happiness  of  the  slave.  The  master  feels  that  he 
can  only  keep  himself  within  the  pale  of  civilised  society 
by  [>ractising  kindness  to  a  certain  extent.  All  his 
defenders  at  the  North  plead  his  kindness.  Who  does 
not  see  that,  under  the.se  influences,  the  severities  of  the 
system  must  be  mitigated,  and  that  the  advocates  of 
freedom  are  doing  immediate  good  to  the  poor  creatures 
whose  cause  they  espouse  ? 

I  believe,  too,  that  not  only  is  the  general  treatment  of 
the  slaves  improved,  but  that  their  religious  means  are 
increased,  in  consequence  of  the  Agitation  in  the  North. 
We  are  told  that  they  are  now  denied  instruction  in 
reading.  But  ministers,  churches,  masters,  arc  waked 
up,  as  never  before,  to  the  obligation  of  giving  to  the 
slaves  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  and  hare  a  new 
anxiety  to  roll  away  the  reproach  of  bringing  up  hordes 
of  heathens  within  their  bordets.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  whilst  wc  must  give  credit  to  the  South  for  increased 
religious  attention  to  the  slave,  I  expect  little  good  from 
it.  And  1  thus  sjieak,  not  merely  from  the  reports  of 
intelligent  witnesses,  but  from  immutable  moral  prin- 
ciples. It  is  hard  to  graft  good  on  what  is  essentially 
evil  and  corrupt ;  hard  for  the  man  who  oppresses  to 
exali  his  victim.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  unity  in 
the  various  influences  which  a  man  exerts.  To  enslave  a 
human  being,  is  to  war  against  his  religious  as  truly  as  his 
social  and  physical  nature.  The  African  is,  indeed,  ver}- 
susceptible,  and  easily  puts  on  the  show  of  piety. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  draw  forth  groans  or  shouts 
from  a  coloured  congregation.  Nothing  easier  than  to 
gather  this  ])eopIe  by  crowds  into  churches.  But  the 
slave  is  incapable  of  a  nobler  reverence  towards  God 
than  towards  his  master.  He  is  equally,  I  fear,  a  slave 
before  both.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  slavery*,  that  it 
perverts,  turns  into  an  instrument  of  degradation,  that 
highest  sentiment  of  our  nature^reverence.  In  truth,  it 
is  hard  to  comprehend  how  the  slave-holder  can  preach 
the  grand  principles  of  Christianity ;  how  he  can  set 
•  Sec  Note  U  at  «"t>  of  1**"  IcUer, 


forth  God  as  the  Universal  Father,  who  looks  on  aU  men 
with  an  equally  tender  love,  and  watches,  with  an  equal 
severity  of  justice,  over  the  rights  of  all.  Indeed,  how  diffi- 
cult must  it  be  for  either  masters  or  slaves  to  get  into 
heart  of  this  religion,  to  understand  its  deep  pi 
when  the  chief  element  of  such  a  community  is  in 
hostility  to  its  spirit.  I  si>eak  not  from  report,  but 
the  general  principles  of  human  nature;  and  these 
lead  me  to  fear  that,  in  such  a  community,  the  reli 
of  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  of  the  lowest^  must 
an  unusual  extent,  one  or  another  form  of  supersi 
that  is,  a  substitution  of  dogmas,  ceremonies,  or  f< 
for  the  manly  and  enlightened  piety  which  Jesus 
and  which  makes  the  worship  of  God  to  consist  d 
in  the  imitation  of  his  Universal  Justice  and  Uni 
Love. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  digression,  though  not 
the  freedom  of  epistolary  communication.  I  return  ta 
the  subjecL  I  acknowledge,  and  rejoice  to  acknovic<i^ 
that  slaver)'  is  mitigated  by  kindness  at  ihc  South, 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  necessarily  includes  Bwch 
cruelty.  I  will  allow  to  the  full  extent  what  is  ingedB 
favour  of  the  comforts  of  a  state  of  bondage,  thotighdK 
concession  is  not  warranted  by  facts.  I  still  say  that  ihc 
apology  fails  of  its  end;  that  it  does  not  touch  thcesso)- 
tial,  fundamental  evil  of  slaver>',  which  is,  the  InjustatR 
does  to  a  human  being.  It  is  no  excuse  for  wronging  i 
man  that  you  make  him  as  comfortable  as  is  consitteot 
Avilh  the  wrong.  A  man,  shutting  me  up  in  prison,  Tould 
poorly  atone  for  his  violation  of  my  rights,  b)-  feeding  23i! 
clothing  me  to  my  heart's  content.  I  claim  from  OT 
oppressor,  not  food  and  clothes,  but  freedom.  I  ins: 
that  he  leave  to  me,  unrestrained,  the  right  of  usinij!  w 
limbs  and  powers  for  my  own  and  others*  good  A  da? 
instinct  of  my  soul,  founded  at  once  in  my  spirituilif^ 
physical  nature,  calls  out  for  personal  liberty.  No  nuuw 
that  our  chains  are  woven  of  silk.  Thev  aie  as  ir« 
because  they  are  chains.  Let  a  master  draw  rounds' 
line,  which  may  not  be  passed  without  our  bet 
back  by  a  whip:  and  for  this  very  reason  we  shi 
to  escape.  Such  is  the  thirst  for  freedom 
Cjod  into  the  human  spirit.  Slavery  is  a  viol 
nature,  to  which  noiliing  but  abjeclness  can 
man,  and  which  we  honour  him  for  repelling. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  slave  suffers  less  thwi 
labourers.     We  have  no  right  to  inflict  a  suffenE^ 
or   less,  on   an   innocent   fellow-creature.      Infui 
injustice,  be  the  extent  of  its  influence  ever  so 
Were  one  of  our  Governments,  by  an  ad  of 
to  abridge  the  free  motions  and  the  rights  of 
ing  class,  would  it  be  a  mitigation  of  the  wrong 
labourer  still  exceeded  in  ])rivileges  and  means  of 
the  serfs  of  Russia  ?     It  is  no  excuse   for  kecpiztf 
in  the  dust,  that  you  throw  him  better  food  thufa 
earn  by  his  free  industry.     Be  just  before  you  are 
rous.     The    lenity    which    quiets     you    in 
becomes  a  crime.     Do  not  boast   of  your  hi 
those  whom  you  own,  when   it   is  a  cruel  i 
their  owner.     Some  highwaymen  have  taken 
gentlemanly,  courteous  style  in    which   ihey 
the  traveller  of  his  purse.     They  have  siven 
part  of  the  spoils,  that  he  might  travel  coi 

Hut  they  were  robbers  stilL      A  criminal 

be  made  virtuous  by  the  mode  of  sustainiiv  it 
was  a  clement  dictator,  but  usurpation  did  not  lU^ 
cease  to  be  a  vice. 
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It  is  no  excuse  for  taking  possession  of  a  man  that  we 
can  make  him  happier.  \Vc  arc  poor  judges  of  another's 
happiness.  He  was  made  lo  work  it  out  for  himself. 
Our  opinion  of  his  best  interests  is  particularly  to  be  dis- 
trusted, when  our  own  interest  is  to  be  advanced  by 
making  him  our  tool.  Especially  if,  to  make  Iiim  happy, 
wu  must  drive  him  as  a  brute,  subject  him  to  the  lash,  it 
is  |)lainly  time  to  give  up  our  philanthropic  cflbrts,  and  to 
lei  him  seek  his  good  in  his  own  way. 

Allow  that  the  sufferings  oi  the  slave  are  less  than 
those  of  the  free  labourer.  Hut  these  sufferings  are 
WrongSf  and  this  changes  their  nature.  Pain,  as  pain,  is 
nothing  compared  with  pain  when  it  is  a  wrong.  A  blow 
given  me  by  accident,  may  fell  me  to  the  earth  :  but  after 
al!,  it  is  a  trifle.  A  sUght  blow,  inflicted  in  scorn  or  with 
injurious  intent,  is  an  evil  which,  without  aid  from  my 
principles,  I  could  not  bear.  T^t  God's  providence  con- 
fine me  lo  my  room  by  disease,  and  I  more  than  submit, 
for  in  his  dispensations  I  see  parental  goodness  seeking 
my  purity  and  peace.  But  let  man  imp.'-ison  me,  without 
inflicting  disease,  and  how  intolerable  my  narrow  bounds  I 
So  if  the  elements  take  away  our  proix,*rty,  we  resign  it 
without  a  murmur;  but  if  man  rob  us  of  our  fortune, 
poverty  weighs  on  us  as  a  mountain.  .Anything  can  he 
borne  but  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  selfish,  un- 
righteous man.  i'here  is  also  this  difference  between 
suflerings  from  God  or  nature,  and  sufferings  from  human 
injustice.  The  former  we  are  almost  always  able  lo  soften 
or  remove  by  industry  and  skill,  by  studying  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  by  seeking  aid  and  sympathy  from  men.  These 
sufferings  are  intended  to  awaken  our  powers  and  to 
strengthen  social  dependencies.  Nature  opposes  us  that 
we  may  resist  herj  and,  by  resistince,  may  grow  strong. 
But  the  owner  of  his  feUow-crcaiures  resents  the  resist- 
ance as  a  wrong,  and  cuts  them  off  from  help  from  their 
kind. 

kit  will  be  said  that  the  slave  has  nothing  of  this  con- 
sciousness of  his  wrongs,  which  adds  such  weight  to 
sufferings.  He  has  no  self-resi>ect,  we  hear,  to  be  wounded 
when  he  is  lashed.  To  him,  as  to  the  ox,  a  blow  is  but  a 
Iblow.  And  is  this  an  apology  for  slavery,  that  it  destroys 
fall  sense  of  wrongs,  blunts  the  common  sensibilities  of 
human  nature,  makes  man  tamer  than  the  nobler  animals 
under  infiicied  pain  ?  It  is  this  prostration  of  self-respect 
and  of  just  indignation  for  wrongs,  which  sets  an  addi- 
tional seal  on  slavery*  as  an  outrage  on  humanity.  But  it 
is  not  true  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  wholly  killed  in  the 
^^slave.  The  moral  nature  never  dies.  He  often  feels  a 
^■jirrong  in  the  violence  which  he  cannot  resist  He  has 
^■often  bitter  hatred  towards  the  cruel  overseer.  He 
I>onders  in  secret  over  his  oppressed  lot  There  are  deep 
groans  of  conscious  injury  and  revenge,  which,  though 
smothered  by  fear,  do  not  less  agonise  the  soul. 

fc\n  these  remarks  we  have  seen  how  much  the  slave 
ay  suffer,  though  little  of  what  is  called  cruelty  enters 
to  his  lot.  My  hostility  to  the  system  does  not  rest 
imarily  on  the  physical  agonies  it  inflicts,  but  on  a 
weeper  foundation — on  its  flagrant  injustice,  and  on  the 
I  misery  necessarily  involved  in  a  system  of  wrong.  Slavery, 
I      however,  is  not  to  be  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  cruelty. 

t However  tempered  with  kindness,  it  docs  and  must  bear 
this  brand.  Who  that  knows  human  nature  can  question 
irhether  irresponsible  power  wtII  be  abused?  Such  power 
breeds  the  very  passions  which  make  abuse  sure.  Besides, 
I  is  exposed  to  great  temptation.  Slaves  are  necessarily 
britating.    Their  laziness,  thievishness,  lying  propensilies, 


sulkiness — the  natural  fruits  of  their  condition — are  sore 
trials  to  those  placed  over  ihem.  Slavery  necessarily 
generates  in  its  victims  the  very  vices  which  are  most 
fitted  to  fret  and  exasperate  the  owner  or  overseer.  Under 
such  circumstances,  more  cruelty  might  be  expected  than 
exists.  After  all  the  instances  of  barbarity  we  hear  from 
the  South,  the  patience  of  the  slave-holder  is  more  to  be 
wondered  at  than  his  severity.  The  relation  he  sustains 
is  the  last  for  a  good  man  to  covet  It  is,  of  all  others, 
most  fitted  to  nourish  the  passions  against  which  religion 
calls  us  to  watch.  He  who  would  not  be  "  led  into 
temptation "  should  cast  away  with  dread  irresponsible 
power  over  his  fellow-creatures.  That,  under  such  circum- 
stances, selfishness,  the  passion  for  dominion,  avarice, 
anger,  impatience,  lust,  should  break  out  into  fearful 
excesses,  is  as  necessary  as  that  the  stone  should  fall,  or 
the  fire  destroy. 

One  instance  of  cruelty  at  the  South  has  lately  found 
its  way  into  some  of  our  papers,  and  that  is,  the  employ- 
ment of  bloodhounds  in  parts  of  the  new  Slates  for  the 
recovery,  or,  if  this  be  resisted,  for  the  destruction,  of 
the  fugitive  slaves.  This  statement  has  been  questioned 
or  denied  by  those  who  incline  to  favourable  views  of  the 
whole  subject,  as  an  atrocity  too  monstrous  for  belief.  I 
have  not  enquired  into  its  authencily.  But  that  one 
breed  of  bloodhounds  exists  al  the  South,  wc  know  ;  a 
breed  not  armed  with  fangs,  hut  rifles,  and  who  shoot 
down  the  fugitive  when  no  other  way  is  left  for  arresting 
his  flight  And  where  lies  the  difference  between  tearing 
his  flesh  by  teeth,  or  sending  bullets  through  his  heart, 
skull,  or  bowels  ?  My  humanity  can  draw  no  lines  be- 
tween these  infernal  modes  of  despatching  a  fellow- 
creature,  guilty  of  no  offence  but  that  of  asserting  one  of 
the  primar)',  inalienable  rights  of  his  nature.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  oppress  a  man  ;  but,  when  he  escapes  from 
oppression,  to  pursue  him  with  mortal  weapons,  to  shatter 
his  bones,  to  mutilate  him,  and  thus  send  him  from  a 
weary  life,  with  an  agonising,  bloody  death,  is  niurder  in 
an  aggravated  .form.  The  laws  which  sanction  the 
shooting  of  the  flying  slave  are,  lo  my  mind,  attempts  to 
legalise  murder.  They  who  uphold  them  do,  however 
unconsciously,  uphold  murder.  It  is  vain  to  say  that 
this  is  an  accompaniment  of  slavery  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  The  accompaniment  (»roves  the  character  of 
the  system.  It  is  a  fearful  law  of  our  condition  that 
crimes  cannot  stand  alone.  SIaver>'  and  murder  go  hand 
in  hand.  Having  taken  the  first  step  in  a  system  of 
cruelty  and  wrong,  we  can  set  no  bounds  to  our  career. 

Still,  I  do  not  charge  cruelty  on  slavery  as  its  worst 
evil.  The  great  evil  is  the  contempt  and  violation  of 
human  rights,  the  Injustice  which  treats  a  man  as  a  brute, 
and  which  breaks  his  spirit  to  make  him  a  human  tool. 
It  is  the  injustice  which  denies  him  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, which  denies  him  scope  for  his  powers,  which 
dooms  him  to  an  unchangeable  lot,  which  robs  him  of 
the  primitive  right  of  human  nature,  that  of  bettering  his 
outward  and  inward  state.  It  is  the  injustice  which  con- 
verts his  social  connections  into  a  curse.  Here,  perhaps, 
the  inlluence  of  slavery  is  most  blighting.  Our  social 
connections  are  intended  by  God  to  be  among  our  chief 
means  of  improvement  and  happiness  ;  and  a  s^^^a^w^- 
which  wars  with  these  is  the  most  cruel  outrage  .*J^ 
nature.  Other  men's  chief  relations  are  to  w'^^^^^^  "^"^^^ 
children,  to  brother  and  v*^-«.,,vci^^Rlx^^sg.  k^^^^^-=-_^^_. 

nature,  and   who  awaken    -^^  V^^  v^  v^'^^  rnf^^ 

faithful  love.     Theslav^'^<->^^^^^^^^^ 
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to  the  man  who  wrongs  him.  This  it  is  which  above  all 
things  determines  his  lot,  and  this  infuses  poison  into  all 
his  other  social  ronnections.  This  destroys  the  founda- 
tion of  domestic  happiness,  by  sullying  female  purity,  by 
extinguishing  in  woman  the  sense  of  honour.  This 
violates  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond.  This  tears 
the  wife  from  tlie  husband,  or  condemns  her  to  insult, 
perhaps  laceration,  in  his  sight  This  takes  from  the 
parent  his  children.  His  children  belong  to  another,  and 
are  disposed  of  for  another's  gain.  Thus  (iod's  great 
provisions  for  softening,  refining,  elevating  human  nature, 
arc  thwarted.  1'hus  social  ties  are  liable  to  be  turned 
into  bitterness  and  wrong. 

An  ecclesiastical  document  which  appeared  not  long 
ago  in  some  of  our  papers,  is  a  strong  illuslralfon  of  the 
infiuencc  of  slavery  on  the  relations  of  domestic  Hfe.  It 
confirms  what  we  have  often  heard,  that  the  slaves  are 
commanded  to  marry  or  live  together  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  stock  of  the  estate.  It  shows  us,  too, 
that  when  slaves  are  sold  at  a  distance  from  their  original 
homes,  they  arc  commanded  to  give  up  the  wives  or 
husbands  whom  they  have  left,  and  to  serve  tlie  estate 
by  forming  new  connections.  Against  this  tyranny,  one 
would  think  that  the  slave  would  find  some  protection  in 
his  religious  teachers.  One  would  think  that  the  Christian 
minister  would  interpose  to  save  the  coloured  member  of 
the  church  from  being  forced  to  renounce  the  wife  from 
whom  he  had  been  torn;  that  he  would  struggle  to  rescue 
him  from  an  adulterous  union,  against  which  his  affections 
as  well  as  sense  of  duty  may  revolt.  Rut,  according  to 
this  document,  an  assodation  of  ministers  decreed,  that 
the  slave,  sold  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  dead  to  his  former  wife  ;  that  he  was  not  to 
be  treated  in  this  concern  as  a  free  agent ;  that  he  was 
not  to  he  countenanced  by  the  church  in  resisting  his 
masters  will.  The  document  is  given  below.*  What  a 
comment  on  Southern  institutions  !  It  shows  how  religion 
is  made  their  tool,  how  Christianity  is  used  to  do  violence 
to  the  most  sacred  feelings  and  ties,  that  the  breed  of 
slaves  may  be  kept  up.  It  shows  us  that  this  iniquitous 
system  pollutes  by  its  touch  the  divinesl,  the  holiest 
provision  of  God  for  human  hnpjiiness  and  virtue. 

There  is  a  short  method  of  palliating  these  and  all  the 
enormities  of  slavery,  which  is  more  and  more  resorted  to 
at  the  South.  The  slave-holder  looks  abroad  on  the  world, 
and,  finding  in  other  countries  a  great  amount  of  hard- 
ship, crime,  jirostitution,  penury,  woe,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
that  these  are  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  that  they  are  not 
borne  more  extensively  or  painfully  in  slave  countries  than 
in  others,  perhaps  even  less.     Why,  then,  is  slavery  so 

•  The  following  extract  is  made  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Record  \i\ 
Fcliruary  9,  TS36: — 

"Tht:  fnJl.iwing  query  was,  nol  long  since,  prcscnictl  to  the 
Savaiumh  River  Baptist  AssiKinTiuii  of  Ministers:— '  Whether,  in 
Cttse  of  involuntary  separation  nf  !*uch  a  character  as  to  preclude  aU 
pros|H'Cl  of  future  inlcrcoursc,  the  parties  oiiyhl  Icj  Lwr  allnwcfl  to 
mnrry  again?'  This  query  was  put  in  regard  to  hushanil  an rl  wife 
trparaiefl  Ny  sale — an  everyday  result  of  the  great  internal  slave- 
irailc.  They  answered, — 'Thai  such  sejraralion,  among  persons 
situated  as  our  slaves  arc,  is  civilly  a  separation  by  death;  and  ihey 
believe  that  in  the  sight  of  God  it  would  be  so  viewed.  Tn  furiiid 
ftecnnd  inarringes  in  such  case  would  be  to  expose  the  parties,  nni 
only  to  stronger  hnrcUhii^  and  strong  temptations,  but  to  church 
censure  for  acting  in  disobedience  to  their  masters,  who  cannot  be 
exl^cctea  to  acouicsce  in  a  rcgulatiim  at  variance  with  justice  to  the 
.^laveii.  jwjl  inilK  siiiritof  that  command  which  regulates  marriace 
f "'^'IS.H  :?^  r'"    '"^*-'  *»=*^«^  ^"'^  ""'  '"^'^'^  ^«'^"''' :  ^nJ  a  di^oUuion 

^'''JS  IW  j;l"'T  '■"^'"^'y  «'»*^*"*  ^^'^^  ^""•*"t  an*l  l>C5'ond  their 
control  than  by  such  «cpftraiion  '  " 


great  an  evil  ?  Without  stopping  to  examine  these  alleged 
facts,  1  see  an  imix)rtant  difference  in  the  cases  brooghi 
into  comparison.     In  other  civilised  countries,  the  evils 
charged  on  them  are  seen  and  deplored,  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged  that   earnest  efforts   should    be    made   for  their 
removal     Religion  and  philanthropy,   though   still  b«tf' 
slumbering,  are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  great  rc^KXui- 
hility,  and  to  new  struggles  with  the  giant  e\*ils  of  sodctf. 
It  is  acknowledged  that,  as  far  as  institutions  entail  on  the 
great  bhouring  class  jxtverty,  vice,  prostitution,  UomGlJt 
infidelity,  and  brutal  debasement  of  intellect  and  heart, 
they  ought  to  be  changed.  Nowhere  but  in  slave  countries 
are  the  civil  ix»wer,  the  sword,  the  laws,  the  wealth,  the 
religion   of  a  community,   deliberately    pledged  to  ibe 
support  of  a  system  which  is  known  and  acknowledged  to 
deprive  one-half  of  the  people  of  property  and  civil  rigto 
— known   to   doom   them   to   perpetual     ignorance  and 
licentiousness — known  to  rob  the  individual  of  the  neus 
of  progress,  and  to  poison  the  sources  of  domesdc  wril- 
being.     To  slave  countries  belongs  the  presumptuousaes 
of  vrdaininif\\\^  peri>elual  debasement  of  half  the  commi- 
niiy,  on  no  better  ground  than  that,  from  the  laws  of  nttttfc, 
a  large  amount  of  evil  must  adhere   to  the  social  state 
What !    does   Providence  intend  no   progress  in  hunuii 
affairs?      Does  Christianity  encourage     and    enjoin  no 
efforts  for  a  happier  condition  of  humanity?     Is  man  to 
to  take  his  rules  of  conduct  towards  his  fcllow-cremnes 
from  the  corruptions  which  barbarous   times  \xxst.  Xa» 
mitled  lo  the  present?      May    man,    sheltering  himictt 
under  Divine  Providence,  perpetuate   evils   which  God 
through  the  conscience  and  by  his  Son,  commaiids  is^  IP 
the  extent  of  our  power,  to  diminish  and  to  expel  firomi 
social  state  ? 

To  return  to  the  kindness  which  is  said  lo  be 
at  the  South  towards  the  slaves.      I  wish  nol  10  dis 
it.     Let  us  open  our  eyes  to   whatever    is  beat 
promising  in  human  life.     1  could   laud  this  kin< 
heartily  as  any  man.  did  1  not  find  it  used,  both 
at  the  Soulh,  as  a  buttress  to  the  tottering  cause  of  jliw*] 
1  am  bound,  therefore,  to  inquire   into  its  real  vilot 
give  it  its  due,  but  nothing  more   than   its  du& 
obvious  remark  is,  that  kindness  without  justice  is  of  I 
moral  worth.     It  is  a  feeling    rather    than   a  {trbc^' 
Principle  enjoins  justice,  and  will   not   otTvr  favoun  ii  *  I 
atonement  for  wrongs. — Again,  the  kindness  at  the  Sort 
of  which  we  hear,  finds  its  occasion  in  a  dependence tf^ I 
helplessness  which  the  kind  agent  has  himself  created  ^\ 
there  much  merit  in  taking  care  of  those  whom  »c  fc"! 
stripped  of  all  properly,  of  self-help,  of  all  the  nr— ^) 
taking  care  of  themselves? — There  is  another  $ub«»»» 
from  kmdness  to  the  slave,  inasmuch   as  it  is  a  mttd  '( 
interest    The  human  machine  cannot  work  withooita^l 
raiment,  and  health ;  and,  in  times  like  the  prcsetf. 
slave  labour  is  more  than  usually  profitable   ihctec 
be  a  better  investment  of  money  than  in  comfofts 

keep  the  slave  in  a  working  stale. A  more  ii 

consideration  is,  that  the  kindness  to  the  slaves  ai 
the  riglu  stamp.    It  wants  a  moral  character.    Tbti 
is  kind  to  them  because  they   are   his  own^  not  hec-" 
they  are  fellow-creatures.     The  true,  grand  foumi^ 
love  is  wanting.      How  kind  are   men  to  dogs  »iuj  ^ 
which  they  have  long  o^vned  !      They   feed  thrin,  * 
them,  admit  them  to  their  familiarity.      But  the  ** 
kindness  which  is  shown  lo  the  bnite  becomes!*' 
and  insult  when  extended  to  the  man.    He  masl  be** 
and  respected  as  a  man.     This  is  his  due ;  jwd  *•* 
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the  feelings  of  a  man,  nothing  else  would  content  him. 
The  slave  is  treated  kindly  because  he  is  a  slave,  and  has 
ihe  spirit  of  a  slave.  Once  let  the  spirit  of  a  man  wake 
in  him,  once  let  him  know  his  rights,  and  show  his  know- 
ledge in  words,  looks,  and  bearing,  and  immediately  he 
falls  under  suspicion  and  dislike ;  and  a  severity,  designed 
lo  break  him  down,  is  substituted  for  kindness.  He  is  less 
liked  in  proportion  as  he  acts  from  a  principle  in  his  own 
breast,  and  not  from  his  master's  will.  And  what  is  the 
worth  of  such  kindness?  The  slave,  were  he  not  so 
degraded,  would  regard  it  as  a  cruel  mockery. — Again,  1 
cannot  hul  think  that  a  good  deal  of  the  kindness  at  the 
South  has  lor  its  object  lo  quiet  the  se!f-reproach  which, 
at  this  age,  can  hardly  but  exist  in  a  latent  state  in  the 
slave-holders  breast  Men  must,  in  some  way  or  other, 
strike  up  a  peace  with  their  own  consciences.  He  who 
holds  his  fellow-creatures  in  bondage  must  reconcile  him- 
self to  himself;  and  nowhere  is  the  task  so  ditticult  as  in 
a  free  countr)*,  where  the  master  claims  liberty  as  an 
inalienable  right,  and  clings  to  it  more  than  to  life.  In 
such  a  country  he  can  only  escape  the  consciousness  of 
wrong  by  fiatiering  himself  that  he  is  the  benefactor  of 
the  slave.  But  kindness,  when  thus  made  an  opiate 
to  conscience,  is  more  a  crime  than  a  virtue.  As  a 
conclusion  to  this  head,  I  am  willing  and  happy  to 
acknowledge  that  the  kindness  of  the  South  to  the 
slave  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  religious  and  moral 
improvements  of  the  times.  Wc  live  under  brighter 
lights  than  former  generations ;  and  these  influences 
penetrate  into  all  the  relations  of  life.  But  the  lights 
which  induce  the  master  to  use  his  power  more  mercifully 
do  not  finish  their  mission  by  this  teaching.  They  com- 
mand him  to  renounce  his  power  altogether.  They  con- 
vict him  of  usurpatioa  The  principles  which  persuade 
him  to  be  a  lenient  owner,  if  carried  out,  forbid  him  to  be 
an  owner  at  all.  That  state  of  civilisation  which  dictates 
mercy  towards  the  slave,  makes  slavery  a  greater  crime. 
C)i)presston  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  its  weight,  but  by 
the  light  under  which  it  is  practised.  To  rob  men  of 
liberty  in  an  age  which  recognises  human  rights,  and 
(i(»d'-s  equal  love  to  all  his  human  creatures,  Ls  a  very 
different  thing  from  enslaving  men  in  ages  of  darkness 
and  desi)otism.  A  slight  cruelty  now  is  a  more  heinous 
4  rime  than  an  atrocity  in  barbarous  times.  Must  we  not 
feci,  then,  that  slavery  among  us,  however  mild,  has  a 
guilt  in  the  sight  of  God  unknown  before  ?  Its  very  kind- 
nesses, extorted  from  it  by  the  clear  lights  of  religion  and 
freedom,  become  testimonies  to  its  guilL  This  may  seem 
severe.  But  (lod  knows  that  my  desire  is,  not  to  give 
|>ain,  but  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  me  great  moral  truth, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  mitigating  circumstances  of  slaver)'  to  diminish  the 
reprobation  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  civilised 
world  :  and  nothing  to  justify  the  charge  brought  against 
its  opixisers,  of  unwarrantable  interference.  Having 
finished  this  part  of  my  task,  I  shall  now  pass  to  those 
portions  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech  in  which  he  meets  the 
arfcjuments  against  slavery  by  attempting  to  show  that 
emancipation  is  impossible.  The  arguments  on  which 
he  rests  are  chiefly  these,— the  amount  of  property  which 
would  be  sacrificed  by  emancipation;  next,  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  races;  and,  lastly,  the  civil  wars,  ending 
m  extermination  of  one  or  the  other  race,  which  would 
follow  the  measure.     I  shall  consider  these  in  their  order. 

Mr.  Clay  maintains  that  "the  total  value  of  the  slave 


property  in  the  United  States  is  twelve  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,"  and  considers  this  "  immense  amount  "  as 
putting  the  freedom  of  the  slave  out  of  the  question. 
Who  can  be  expected  to  make  such  a  sacrifice?  The 
accuracy  of  this  valuation  of  the  slaves  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with.  I  admit  it  without  dispute.  But  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  vastness  of  the  sum  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  effect  on  Mr.  Clay.  Regarding  slavery 
as  throughout  a  wrong,  1  see,  in  the  immenseness  of  the 
value  of  the  slaves,  the  enormous  amount  of  the  robbery 
committed  on  them.  1  see  "twelve  hundred  millions  of 
dollars"  seized,  extorted  by  unrighteous  force.  I  know 
not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  systeiu  of  such  enonnous 
spoliation.  I  know  nowhere  injustice  on  such  a  giant 
scale.  And  yet  the  vast  amount  of  this  wrong  is,  in  the 
view  of  many,  a  reason  for  its  continuance!  If  I  strip  my 
neighbour  of  a  few  dollars,  1  ought  to  restore  them;  but 
if  I  have  spoiled  him  of  his  All,  and  grown  rich  on  the 
spoils,  I  must  not  be  expected  to  make  restitution! 
Justice,  when  it  will  cost  much,  loses  its  binding  power. 
What  makes  the  present  case  more  startling  is,  that  this 
vast  amount  of  property  consists  not  of  the  goods  of 
injured  men,  but  of  the  men  themselves.  Here  are 
human  nen'es,  living  men,  worth,  at  the  market  price, 
*'  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars."  That  this  enormous 
wrong  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  bosom  of  a  ('hristian 
and  civilised  community,  is  a  sad  comment  on  our  times. 
Sad  and  strange,  that  a  distinguished  man^  in  the  face  of 
a  great  people,  and  of  the  world,  should  talk  with  entire 
indifference  of  fellow-creatures,  held  and  labelled  as  pro- 
perty, to  this  "  immense  amount." 

But  this  property,  we  arc  told,  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
on  account  of  its  long  duration.  "Two  hundred  years  of 
legislation  have  sanctioned  and  sanctified  negro  slaves  as 
property.*'  Nothing  but  respect  for  the  speaker  could 
repress  criticism  on  this  unhap|jy  phraseology.  We  will 
trust  it  escaped  him  without  thought.  But  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  argument  from  duration:  how  obvious 
the  reply!  Is  injustice  changed  into  justice  by  the  practice 
of  ages?  Is  my  victim  made  a  righteous  prey  because  I 
have  bowed  him  to  the  earth  till  he  cannot  rise?  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  heretics  were  burned,  and 
not  by  mobs,  not  by  Lynch  law,  but  by  the  decrees  of 
councils,  at  the  instigation  of  theologians,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  laws  and  religions  of  nations;  and  was 
this  a  reason  for  keeping  up  the  fires,  that  they  had 
burned  two  hundred  years?  In  the  Eastern  world, 
successive  despots,  not  for  two  hundred  years,  but  for 
twice  two  thousand,  have  claimed  the  right  of  life  and 
death  over  millions,  and,  with  no  law  but  their  own  will, 
have  beheaded,  bowstrung,  star^ed,  tortured  unhappy 
men  without  number  who  have  incurred  their  wrath ;  and 
does  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  sanctify  murder  and 
ferocious  power? 

But  the  great  argument  remains.  It  is  said  thai  this 
property  must  not  be  (|uestioned,  because  it  is  established 
by  law.  *'That  is  pro()eny  which  the  law  declares  to  be 
property."*  Ihus  human  law  is  made  supreme,  decisive, 
in  a  great  question  of  morals.  Thus  the  idea  of  an 
eternal,  immutable  justice  is  set  at  naught.  Thus  the 
great  rule  of  human  life  is  made  to  be  the  ordinance  «*> 
interested  men.  But  there  is  a  higher  tribunal,  a  tt^J*^^^"^^ 
of  eciual  justice,  immovable  by  the  conspiracy  *^^  -va=*- 
human  legislatures.  *' That  is.  ^\<sv«::<v-'^  -^^^xO^  <sc^ 
declares  to  be  proijerty."  'XVcxv  <s>«^  ^-^^^^  ^^ 
•  The  italic  M^>cri>^^-^^"^- 
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sequences  can  authorise  us  to  violate  an  eternal,  immu- 
table law  of  justice.  I  deny,  however,  that  the  dreaded 
consequences  of  doing  right  in  the  case  before  us  can 
occur.  I  deny  that  Providence  has  ordained,  or  can 
ever  ordain,  remediless  injustice  as  an  essential  condition 
of  social  security.  On  what  ground  is  this  wide-spreading 
ruin  to  he  feared,  from  destroying  properly  in  slaves  ? 
Is  emancipation  an  untried  thing?  Has  it  not  been 
carried  through  again  and  again,  in  countries  where 
social  order  was  less  confirmed,  and  ideas  of  property 
were  looser,  than  among  ourselves  ?  In  the  West  Indies, 
has  not  the  revolution  been  suddenly  accomplished 
without  the  least  shock  to  property?  Have  we  not 
reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of  real  estate  has  risen 
under  the  change  ?  The  slave  is  a  working  machine  ; 
and  is  his  power  to  work  paralysed  by  liberty  ?  Does 
not  the  master,  possessing  as  he  does  the  soil  and  capital, 
possess  unfailing  means  of  obtaining  from  the  coloured 

tman,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  labour  required  for  the 
.cultivation  of  the  earth  ?  And  with  this  grand  original 
source  of  all  wealth  untouched,  is  not  society  secured 
against  universal  insolvency  ?  How  apt  are  men  to  raise 
phantoms  to  terrify  themselves  from  an  unwelcome  duty ! 
Mr.  Clay  insists  that  the  slave-holder  has  a  right  to 
full  compensation  from  those  who  call  on  him  to  surrender 
his  slaves.  I  utterly  deny  such  a  right  in  a  man  who 
surrenders  what  is  not  his  o^^*n.     I  cheerfully  acknowledge, 

t however,  that  whilst,  in   strict   justice,  the  slave-holder 
lias  no  claim  to  indemnity,  he  has  a  title  to  sympathy 
and   equitable    consideration.      A    man   who,   by   con- 
scientious  and    honourable   relinquishment  of  what   he 
discovers  to  be  another's   makes   himself  comparatively 
poor,  deserves  respect  and  liberal  aid.     There  are  few  at 
tlic  North  who  would  not  joyfully  acquiesce  in  the  plan 
of  that  distinguished  statesman,  Rufus  King,  for  large 
appropriations  of  the  public  land  to  the  indemnifying  of 
I       sufferers  under  an  act  of  universal  abolition. 
H      It  is  believed,  however,  that  compensation,  even  on 
^P'the  most  liberal  scale,  would  not  be  a  great  amount ;  for 
the  planters,  in  general,  would  suffer  little,  if  at  all,  from 
emancipation.      This   change  would    make  them  richer, 
I       rather  than  poorer.     One  would  think,  indeed,  from  the 
,       common  language  on   the  subject,  that  the  negroes  were 
y      to   be   annihilated   by  being  set   free ;    that   the   whole 
fc     labour  of  the  South  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single  blow. 
■  But  the  coloured  man,  when  freed,  will  not  vanish  from 
^Lthe  soil.     He  will  stand  there  with  the  same  muscles  as 
^■before,  only  strung  anew  by  liberty;  with  the  same  limbs 
4     to  toil,  and  with  stronger  motives  to  toil  than  before. 
',     He  will  receive  wages  instead  of  a  fixed  allowance;  and 
^     wages  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies  to  get 
y     from  him  nearly  twice  the  labour  which  he  performed 
BL  during    bondage.      He  will  work  from  hui>c,  not  fear ; 
^  will  work  for  himself,  not  for  others ;  and,  unless  all  the 
principles  of  human  nature  are  reversed  under  a  black 
\      skin,  he  will  work  better  than  before.     For  what  mighty 
loss,   then,    does   the   slave-holder  need  conpensation  ? 
'      We  believe  that  agriculture  will  revive,  worn-out  soils  be 
H  renewed,  and  the  whole  country  assume  a  brighter  aspect 
™  under  free  labour.       The  slave-holder,   in   relinquishing 
'  ^  what    is    another's,    will    add    new   value    to    what   is 
BLunquestionably  his  own. 

^B  The  next  objection  to  Emancipation  is,  that  it  will 
^BToduce  an  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  coloured  races. 
^^uhis  objection  is  a  strange  one  from  a  resident  at  the 


will,  in  any  event,  go  on  more  rapidly  than  at  the  present 
moment  ?  Slavery  tends  directly  to  intermingle  the  races. 
It  robs  the  coloured  female  of  protection  against  licentious- 
ness. Still  worse,  it  robs  her  of  self-respect.  It  dooms 
her  class  to  prostitution.  Nothing  but  freedom  can  give 
her  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  and  can  shield  her  from 
brutal  lust  Slavery  does  something  worse  than  sell  off 
her  children.  It  makes  her  a  stranger  to  the  delicacy  of 
her  sex.  Undoubtedly  a  smile  will  be  provoked  by 
expressions  of  concern  for  the  delicacy  of  a  coloured 
woman.  But  is  this  a  conventional,  arbitrary  accomplish- 
ment, appropriate  only  to  a  white  skin  ?  Is  it  not  the  fit, 
natural*  beautiful  adorning  which  God  designed  for  every 
woman  ;  and  does  not  a  curse  belong  to  an  institution 
which  blights  it,  not  accidentally,  but  by  a  nccessar)*,  fi.xed 
operation  ?  It  is  the  relation  of  properly  in  human  beings 
which  generates  the  impure  connections  of  the  South, 
and  which  prevents  the  natural  repugnance  growing  out 
of  difference  of  colour  from  exerting  its  j>owcr.  .\s  far  as 
marriage  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  repug- 
nance bct\^een  the  races  ;  and  in  saying  this,  no  unfeeling 
contempt  is  expressed  towards  either  race.  Marriage  is 
an  affair  of  taste.  We  do  not  marry  the  old  ;  yet  how 
|)rofoundly  we  respect  them.  How  few  women  would  a 
man  of  refinement  consent  to  marry  ;  yet  he  honours  the 
sex.  The  barrier  of  colour,  as  far  as  this  particular 
connection  is  concerned,  implies  no  degradation  of  the 
..\frican  race.  There  seems,  as  I  have  said,  a  repugnance 
in  nature  ;  but,  if  not  natural,  the  prejudice  is  as  strong 
as  an  innate  feeling  ;  and  how  much  it  may  be  relied  on 
to  prevent  connections,  we  may  judge  from  the  whole 
experience  of  the  North.  There  is  another  security 
against  this  union  in  our  country.  I  refer  to  the  mark 
which  has  been  set  on  the  coloured  race  by  their  past 
slavery — a  mark  which  generations  will  not  efface,  and  in 
which  the  whites  will  have  no  desire  to  participate.  Even 
were  the  slaves  of  the  South  of  our  own  colour,  and  were 
slavery  to  fix  on  them  and  on  their  children  some  badge 
or  memorial,  such  as  the  impress  of  a  lash  on  the  fore- 
head, or  of  a  chain  on  the  cheek,  how  few  among  the 
class  of  free  descent  would  be  anxious  to  ally  themselves 
with  this  separated  portion  of  the  race  1  The  spirit  of 
caste,  which  almost  seems  the  strongest  in  human  nature, 
will  certainly  postpone  amalgamation  long  enough  to  give 
the  world  opportunity  to  understand  and  manage  the 
subject  much  better  than  ourselves.  To  continue  a 
system  of  wrong  from  dread  of  such  evils,  only  shows  the 
ingenuity  of  [xiwer  in  defending  itself  The  fable  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb  drinking  at  the  same  stream  comes 
spontaneou.sly  to  our  thoughLs.  But  allowing  what  I  have 
contested,  allowing  that  amalgamation  is  to  be  anticipated, 
then  I  maintain  we  have  no  right  to  resist  it.  Then  it  is 
not  unnatural.  If  the  tendencies  to  it  are  so  strong  that 
ihey  can  only  be  resisted  by  a  systeniatic  degradation  of 
a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  then  God  intended 
it  to  take  place,  and  resistance  to  it  is  opposition  to  his 
will  What  a  strange  reason  for  oppressing  a  race  of 
fellow-beings,  that,  if  we  restore  them  to  their  rights,  we 
shall  marr)'  them  ! 

I  proceed  to  the  last  objection  to  Emancipation.     We 
are  told  that  it  will  stir  up  the  two  races  to  a  war,  whU^ 


nothing  but  the  slavery  or  extermination  of  one  or  ^^^^-j^ 
other  will  end.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  *'  fca«^"^^  -o 
the  brave,"  so  that  we  ought  not,  t^^Vsc^^vv.  ^*=i<»Si.«=-^^^j->6r» 
the  alarm  here  expressed.  K^«^  *^«^-  -'^'^  '^'tv^^^-  ^^ 
surprised  that  "the  chivalry   v>S. '^'=^'^^^^    '^^ 
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the  coloured  man  a  formidable  foe,  and  should  be  willing 
to  put  forth  their  fears  as  a  defence  of  their  injustice. 
Su|>erior  as  the  slave-holders  are  in  number,  holding  all 
the  pro[x;rty  and  civil  ix)wer,  distinguished  by  education, 
by  skill  in  arms,  and  by  singular  daring,'  and  backed  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Free  States,  can  they  seriously 
dread  collisions  ?  All  our  fear  here  is,  that  the  coloured 
man,  though  freed,  will  remain  a  slave,  will  be  crushed  by 
t!ie  lordly  spirit,  the  high  bearing  of  the  white  race;  that 
he  will  not  for  a  long  time  rise  to  a  just  self-respect.  We 
fear  that,  in  a  country  where  the  law  of  honour  and  Lynch 
law  are  rife,  he  cannot  enjoy  that  equality  before  the  civil 
laws  to  which  freedom  will  give  him  a  nominal  claim.  We 
fear  that,  among  a  people  who  take  the  protection  of  their 
|H:rsons  and  character  into  their  own  hands,  and  shoot 
down  the  man  who  offers  an  insult,  the  poor  coloured 
race,  whose  assertion  of  rights  will  easily  be  construed 
into  insolence,  will  be  \  cry  slow  to  insist  on  their  due. 
That  they  should  gain  the  ascendency,  without  some 
miraculous  combination  of  circumstances,  is  imi>ossibIe. 
Were  they  a  fierce,  savage,  indomitable  race,  they  might 
l>e  Uwked  on  with  apprehension;  but  they  are  the  most 
inoffensive  people  on  earth ;  and  their  mildness  has  un- 
doubtedly [>erj>etuated  their  chains.  With  emancipation, 
their  present  rapid  increase  will  be  checked,  for  the 
motives  to  breed  them  will  cease.  With  liberty  of  motion, 
the  desire  of  change  of  place  will  spring  uj) ;  they  will 
naturally  Ix;  more  or  less  disjjersed ;  the  danper  of  con- 
centration on  a  few  spots  will  diminish  ;  and  when  we 
think  of  the  vast  extent  of  our  countr>',  we  may  expect 
them  to  become  a  sprinkling  through  our  population, 
incapable,  even  if  desirous,  of  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
Ksf;e<;ially  the  discontented,  bold,  and  adventurous — the 
very  spirits  from  which  turbulence  might  be  feared — will 
be  attracted  by  hope  and  novelty,  as  well  as  driven  by 
inward  restlessness,  to  new  scenes.  In  truth,  can  we 
conceive  of  a  country  which  has  so  little  to  dread  from 
emanci]>ation  as  this,  reaching  as  it  does  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  destined  to  receive  increasing  accessions  to  its 
numbers  from  the  Old  World  }  It  is  also  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  coloured  race  arc  i)articu- 
larly  fitted  to  kec[>  them  harmless.  I  refer  to  their  jjassion 
for  imitation  of  their  superiors,  and  to  their  love  of  show 
and  fashion,  which  tend  to  attach  them  more  to  the  white 
race  than  to  their  own,  and  to  break  them  up  into  different 
ranks  or  castes  among  themselves. 

The  groundlessness  of  fears  from  Emancipation  is 
be<:oming  more  apparent  from  the  experiment  of  the 
West  Indies.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  as  decided  ;  but  its 
first  fruits  surpass  all  expectation.  The  slaves  in  those 
islands  were  to  their  masters  in  the  jiroiwrtion  of  eight  or 
ten  to  one,  and  they  are  shut  up  in  narrow  islands,  which 
prevent  dispersion  ;  and  yet  the  gift  of  freedom  has  not 
provoked  an  act  of  violence.  Their  new  liberty  has  been 
followed  by  a  degree  of  order  unknown  before  ;  and  what 
makes  this  pca<xful  transition  more  striking  is,  that 
einan(ii)ation  took  i)lace  under  every  jiossible  disad- 
vantage. It  was  not  tlic  free  gift  of  the  master,  not  an 
act  of  justice  and  kindness,  not  accompanied  with  appeals 
to  the  gratitude  and  better  nature  of  the  slave.  It  was 
(onferred  by  a  distant  benefactor  ;  it  was  forced  on  the 
planter.  It  was  submitted  to  with  predictions  of  its 
ruinous  results.  The  generous  hope,  which  so  often 
cieates  the  good  it  pants  for,  was  wanting.  In  Jamaica, 
it  would  seem  that  the  furious  opposition  of  the  i)lanting 
interest  to  the  measure  broke  out,  in  some  instances,  into 


a  desire  of  its  defeat  Yet,  under  all  these  disscixtjpL 
which  can  never  occur  here,  becaiise  emaudpatiaciia 
must  be  a  free  gift,  the  prospects  of  a  f3cc£SS^ 
are  brighter  than  had  dammed  on  any  b^i  the  noK  e^ 
spirits.  The  failure  of  such  an  experimem  woojc  s 
have  discouraged  me.  A\Tiat  ought  not  to  be  fcawd 
its  success  ? 

Mr.  Clay  seems  particularly  to  dread  imnieciale  t 
cipation.  But  this,  in  the  common  accepLidc-a  at  & 
words,  is  not  the  only  way  of  giving  freedonL  lisi 
wisdom  of  the  South  engage  in  this  cause  heirtilv.  oc. 
good  faith,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  th^t  njoa  i 
safe  transition  to  freedom,  not  dreamed  of  nox.  rotid* 
devised.  This  work  we  have  no  desire  to  taie  oa  3= 
master's  hands,  nor  would  we  thrust  on  him  otiplaen 
adoption.  I  indeed  think  that  emancipation,  inooesa 
of  the  phrase,  should  be  immediate  ;  that  is.  ihtxp.'^ 
property  in  a  human  being  should  be  immediiteTS 
claimed.  But  though  pri\:ate  ownership  should  c» 
the  State  would  be  authorised  and  bound  to  pronifsr 
its  own  safety.  The  legislature  may  place  the  cote 
race  under  guardianship,  may  impose  suchrestraiss 
the  public  order  shall  require,  and  may  postf<.iieiKi." 
enjoyment  of  personal  liberty  even  to  the  next  genecir 
There  was  a  time  when  these  safeguards  seemed  to  a 
needful.  Happily,  the  West  Indies  are  teaching,  sad  \ 
trust,  will  condnue  to  teach,  that  immediate  emandpriot 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  is  safer  than  a  gna 
loosening  of  the  chain. 

Let  me  close  this  head  with  one  remark.     AHor  ri 
is  not  true;  allow  emancipation  to  be  dan^^eroia.   Wli.' 
be  safer  hereafter  than  at  the  present  moment?  ^~' 
be  safer  when  the  slaves  shall  have  doubled,  trtb-bi" 
still  more  increased?      And  must  it  not  at  length  cos' 
Can  any  man,  who  considers  the  chances  of  war,»:i 
direction  which  opinion   is   taking  in  the  civilised  «^> 
believe  that  slavery  is  to  be  perpetual  ?    Is  it  wise  to  o 
out   of  sight   a   continually    increasing   i>cril?    -A:  i' 
moment,   what   possible   danger    is    to   be  feare-  - 
emancipation  in  the  Northern   Slave  States?    I*y>' 
every  Kentuckian  knmo  that  slavery  can  be  cn-ia:" 
without  the  slightest  ha/ard  to  social  order?    1>*>- 
the  whole  danger  as  to  that  State  lie  in  debv?  H. 
then,  can  danger  he  an  excuse  for  refusing  emanci;-: 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  common  objetriir-^ 
emancipation,  I  pass  to  one  more  topic  which  i?  rt:r 
to  in  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  and  which  is  the  burden  :i^ 
passionate  api)eals  from  the  South.  I  have  in  vi;.^  ■ 
objections  which  are  made  to  the  agitation  of  the -i^:.^ 
of  slavery  at  the  North.  These  arc  chiefly  tw."' 
such  discussion  may  excite  insurrection  anions  iho-- 
and  that  it  threatens  to  dissolve  the  Union     ^ 

In  regard  to  the  first—the  danger  of  in^iurrerj:* 
have  shown  how  I  view  it  by  continuing  to  HTi:c^' 
subject  of  slaver)'.  Could  I  discover  even  a  'ili-'-t-' 
for  apprehending  such  a  result,  I  would  n.".'  ■ 
Nothmg  would  tempt  me  to  take  the  hazard  0'  <'  ■ 
up  a  ser%'ile  war.  Bad  as  slavery  is,  massacre  is  i^x  - 
In  the  present  case,  words  of  truth  and  cood-wiil  -■• 
only  weapons  for  a  Christian  to  fight  with  A  mv>:.- 
and  adorable  Providence  permits  and  controN  'ii'>^ 
war,  and  the  rage  of  savage  men,  for  the  ^uhvtT? 
corrupt  mstitutions,  just  as  it  purifies  the  uintol  ■ 
sphere  by  storms  and  lightnings.  But  man  i<  no:  r- 
with  these  awful  powers;  and  let  not  philar.rr-.' ' 
disheartened,  because  not  permitted  to  refonii  the " 
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the  sudden   processes   of  violence   and   bloodshed. 
Moral  influences  arc  the  surest  and  most  enduring,  and 
good  men  part  with  their  strength  in  resorting  to  other 
leans. 

I  have  known  loo  much  of  slavery,  of  the  spirit  of  its 
rictims,  of  the  restraints  under  which  tliey  live,  and  of 
»e  master's  i>ower,  to  dread  the  stirring  up  of  insurrec- 
tions.    On  this  point,  persons  who  have  not  visited  slave 
mntries  fall  into  great  errors.     Not  long  ago,  a  s|)eedj 
JOS  made  in  Hoston,  in  which  the  slaves  were  compared 
to  wild  beasts,  thirsting  for  blood  ;  and  the  good  people 
rere  told  that  the   master  locks  his  doors  at  night,  not 
^knowing  but  that  in  the  morning  he  shall  find  the  throats 

I  of  his  wife  and  children  cut  from  car  to  car ;  and  there 
were  found  among  us  some  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  believed  the  tale.  One  would  have  tliought  that, 
in  hearing  the  fearful  story,  they  would  have  asked  ihcm 
Btlves  how  it  happens  that  our  Southern  brethren  give  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  one  of  these  beasts  of 
prey?  how  it  is  that  they  are  anxious  to  fill  iheir  houses 
'  ;md  plantations,  and  surround  their  wives  and  children, 
^—w^ith  assassins?  Human  nature,  if  this  account  be  true, 
^ks  a  different  thing  at  the  South  from  what  it  is  at  the 
^^ North.  Here  we  should  go  mad,  and  should  lose  life  as 
^'  well  as  reason,  if  the  murderous  blade  were  gbring  before 
r^  our  eyes  night  and  day  ;  and  still  more,  we  should  be 
.*  most  grateful  to  our  neighbours  who  should  be  anxious 
,to  free  us  from  the  curse,  instead  of  rejecting  their 
''meddling  interference"  with  thieats  and  execrations, 
iut  among  the  hearers  of  the  speech  referred  to,  there 
;emed  not  a  few  to  whom  these  difficulties  did  not  occur. 
'hey  even  forgot  to  inquire  how  the  fearful  account  was 
be  reconciled  with  the  assurances  from  the  South  of 
."  the  happinesh  of  the  slave  and  the  blessings  of  the  insti- 
r«  luiion;  and,  in  their  sympathy  with  the  Soull),  they 
^kirowned  fiercely  enough  on  such  of  us  as,  by  our  writings, 
^are  siirring  up  the  coloured  race  to  murder.  To  tran- 
j      (|uillise  these  com[iassionate  people,  1  will  tell  them  that  the 

»i)itture  which  terrified  them  was  a  work  of  fancy.  There 
ts  no  such  terror  in  slave-holding  countries.  In  my  long 
^  residences  among  slaves,  1  have  used  fewer  precautions  at 
, ;  night  than  in  this  good  city.  I  have  slept  in  one  place 
1^.  with  open  doors,  and  in  another  have  given  to  a  slave  the 
.  key  to  lock  the  house  at  the  hour  of  retiring,  and  to 
&  reopen  it  in  the  morning,  when  I  have  been  the  sole 
m  tenant  of  the  dwelling.  Undoubtedly  the  slave  holder 
,  wears  arni-s,  just  as  we  bolt  our  doors  and  api>oint  patrols 
•^  of  watchmen  in  the  streets  ;  but,  in  both  cases,  these  and 
'  other  means  of  defence  bring  such  security  that  sleep  is 
._  undisturlied  by  fear.  The  slaves,  broken  from  birth  to 
%  submission,  brought  up  in  ignorance,  confined  to  the 
IL  plantation,  having  no  means  of  external  concert,  wanting 
^pniutual  confidence,  because  wanting  principle,  and 
^^separated  by  the  distinction  of  house  servants  and  field 
P  labourers,  cower  before  their  instructed,  armed,  united. 
Unorganised  masters,  and  feel  resistance  to  be  vaia  Add  to 
jHlhis,  the  strong  attachment  by  which  some  on  almost 
T^ever)'  estate  are  bound  to  their  owners— stronger  than 
what  they  bear  to  their  own  race— and  we  shall  sec  that 
the  danger  of  a  ser\'ile  war  is  not  great  enough  to  embitter 
'ife  or  deserve  much  synipaih}'. 

Rome  had  servile  wars;  but  her  slaves  had  been  freemen. 

.mong  them  were  fierce  barbarians,  whose  native  wilder- 

lesses  had  infused  anindomitablc  love  of  liberty ;  and  there 

rere  cnilised  men,  who  groanal    in    spirit  and  gnashed 

Nf  teeth  at  the  degradinp,  int«lcrAl>lc  yoke  which  was 


crushing  them.     But  in  this  country  there  are  no  materials 

for  servile  war — at  least  in  limes  of  peace.  In  war,  indeed, 
whether  civil  or  foreign,  an  army  marching  with  "  Eman 
cipation"  on  its  banner,  might  stir  up  the  palsied  spirit  of 
the  oppressed  to  terrible  retribution  for  their  wrongs. 
But  very  little  is  to  be  feared  in  ordinary  times.  Were  the 
slave  more  dangerous,  1  should  feel  less  for  his  yoke. 
Were  a  greater  portion  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  left  him,  I 
should  not  think  him  so  wronged.  But  what  is  to  be 
feared  from  a  man  who  stands  by  and  sees  wife  and  child 
lacerated  without  cause,  and  is  driven  by  no  impulse  to 
interpose  for  their  defence  ?  The  strongest  sensibilities 
of  nature  cannot  sting  him  to  do  for  his  child  what  the 
hen  does  for  her  chicken,  or  the  trembling  hare  for  her 
young. 

The  slave,  as  far  as  I  have  known  him^  is  not  a  being 
to  be  feared.  The  iron  has  eaten  into  his  soul,  and  this 
is  worse  than  eating  into  the  flesh.  The  tidings  that  there 
are  people  here  who  would  set  him  free  will  do  little 
harm.  He  withstands  a  far  greater  temptation  than  this  ; 
I  mean  the  presenccof  the  free  negro.  One  would  think 
that  the  sight  of  his  own  race  enjoying  liberty  would,  if 
anything,  stir  him  up  to  the  assertion  of  his  rights  ;  but  it 
fails.  Liberty  is  a  word  not  indeed  to  be  heard  witboui 
awakening  desire ;  but  it  rouses  no  resistance.  The 
ColonisaLionisl  holds  out  to  the  slaves  an  elysium,  where 
they  are  to  be  free,  and  rich,  and  happy,  and  a  greai 
people;  thus  teaching  them  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
nature  which  forbids  ihem  the  enjoyment  of  all  human 
rights;  and  the  master,  so  far  from  dreading  the  doctrines 
of  this  society,  will  become  its  President  No.  Slavery 
has  done  its  work — has  broken  the  sjjiriL  So  little  is  the 
slave  inclined  to  violence,  that  it  is  affirmed,  and  I  pre- 
sume truly,  that  there  are  fewer  murders  by  their  hands 
than  by  'an  equal  number  of  white  men  at  the  North 
We  hear,  indeed,  of  atrocious  deeds,  assassinations. 
bloody  combats  at  the  South.  But  these  are  the  deed.s 
of  while  men.  Pistols  and  Bowie-knives  are  not  worn 
by  the  coloured  race.  Slavery  produces  horrible  multi- 
plied murders  at  the  South,  not  by  infusing  rage,  revenge 
into  the  man  who  bears  the  yoke,  but  by  nursing  proud 
unforgiving,  bloodthirsty  propensities  in  the  master. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  exposures  to  massacre  in  slave 
countries,  as  there  are  to  mobs,  partial  insurrections  in  all 
countries.  But  outbreaks  at  the  South  will  be  found, 
perhaps  always,  to  have  their  cause  in  local  circumstances, 
not  in  influences  from  abroad  I  do  not  say  that  there  is 
no  danger  in  slavery.  Systems  founded  in  wrong  want 
stability,  and  are  every  day  growing  more  and  more  in 
secure,  with  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  moral  senti 
menl  in  the  world.  Unex|)ected  explosions  may  take 
place  at  the  South.  Secret  causes  may  be  at  work  on  the 
spirit  of  the  slave.  Foreign  invasion  would  be  a  death- 
blow to  the  system.  I  mean  only  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  discussion  of  slavery  at  the  North,  or 
only  that  indirect  distant  danger,  which  we  are  always 
encountering,  and  which  no  man  thinks  of  flying  from,  in 
human  affairs-  The  stormiest  day  of  abolitionism  has 
fMLssed,  and  yet  not  a  symplom  of  insurrection  has 
appeared  at  the  South.  It  is  morally  impossible  thai 
there  should  be  danger  in  the  calmer  days  whicli  ^^s^*^  ^*^ 

follow.  ^^xj^&i^v^ 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  objection  to  the  o-fe-  -^j^-^^ss^ 
of  slavery  at  the  North.     Wt  -w.^  V"^^  "^^  "^^^^^     "^V^Se 
will  be  thus  endangered.  -    -  Xiwx'^px  v^ '^'^^^^    ^-^'^^ 
old  a  cry,  that  it  ceases,  ^o  s%as<s&^cs^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
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so  much  sensitiveness  to  it  remains,  that  the  topic  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  And  I  begin  with  saying, 
that  were  the  Union  as  weak  as  these  clamours  suppose, 
were  it  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  any  of  the  hundred 
causes  which  are  said  to  threaten  it,  then  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  keeping.  The  bonds  which  hold  a  nation 
together,  if  not  exceedingly  strong,  are  of  no  use.  'I'hey 
will  snap  in  the  hour  of  need.  But  our  Union  is  not  so 
weak  as  our  alarmists  imagine.  It  has  stood  many  storms, 
and  will  stand  many  more.  It  is  not,  as  many  may 
think,  a  creature  of  a  day.  Its  foundations  were  laid  at 
the  first  settlement  of  these  States,  and  their  whole  his- 
tory was  silently  preparing  them  to  become  one  great 
people.  There  is  not  a  community  on  earth  which  has  so 
distinct  a  comnction  of  the  blessings  of  national  union, 
and  of  the  evils  of  separation,  as  this  country;  and,  in 
the  present  age  of  the  world,  such  a  conviction  may  avail 
almost  or  quite  as  much  as  the  traditional  prejudices  and 
habits  of  other  nations.  Then  our  Union  does  not  rest 
only  on  the  clear  perception  of  the  good  it  confers.  It 
rests  on  sentiment  as  well  as  interest,  and  on  a  higher 
sentiment  than  binds  any  other  people.  We  are  charged, 
I  know,  with  being  given  to  boasting j  but  this  reproach 
must  not  deter  me  from  speaking  of  the  deep  foundation 
ftf  our  Union  in  the  claims  of  our  countrj-  on  our  love 
and  reverence.  No  other  people  can  look  back  to  such 
founders  as  we.  No  other  people  has  done  as  much  in 
an  equal  time  for  civilisation  and  freedom.  Two  hundred 
years  have  hardly  passed  over  us,  and  we  have  redeemed 
from  savage  wildness  a  realm  compared  with  which 
European  kingdoms  are  dwarfed  into  provinces;  and, 
through  every  period  of  our  history,  we  have  been 
pressing  forwards  to  an  equality  of  rights  and  a  freedom 
of  institutions  nowhere  else  known  in  past  or  present 
times.  The  deliberate  construction  of  a  civil  polity,  in 
which  the  idea  of  liberty  is  reali.sed  to  a  degree  not 
dreamed  of  in  other  countries,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
achievements  of  hiittury.  Other  (Governments,  the  crea- 
tures of  chance,  and  obstructed  by  abuses  of  barbarous 
times,  bear  no  such  testimony  to  the  energy  and  elevation 
of  the  public  mind.  Through  this  clear,  bright,  practical 
development  of  the  principle  of  hberty,  these  United 
Slates,  an  infant  countr)',  growing  up  in  a  dislant  wilder- 
ness, have  moved  and  quickened  the  civilised  world. 
This  country  has  been  called  by  Providence  to  a  twofold 
work, — to  spread  civilisation  over  a  new  continent,  and  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
freedom.  A  higher  destiny  has  been  granted  to  no 
people;  and,  with  all  our  imperfections  (exceedingly 
great,  I  acknowledge),  we  have  accomplished  our  task 
with  a  force  of  thought  and  will  unsurp.issed  in  human 
history.  Add  to  this,  that  we  have  produced  what  no 
other  country  can  boast  of,  a  s[)otlcss  revolutionary 
leader,  a  chief  who,  in  a  season  of  storm  and  civil  strife, 
amidst  unbounded  iK>pularity,  amidst  the  temptations  of 
severe  hardshij)  and  of  brilliant  success,  never,  in  a 
smgle  instance,  grasi>ed  at  power,  forgot  his  duty  to  his 
:ountr>',  or  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  freedom.  In  one 
form  of  greatness  we  feel  ourselves  unrivalled.  The 
annals  of  no  people  furnish  a  patriot  and  friend  oi  liberty 
-so  pure,  so  disinterested  as  Washington.  That  a  people 
having  such  a  history  should  be  bound  by  sentiment  to 
the  national  Union,  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of 
luifiiJn  nature;  and  accordingly  the  people,  as  far  as  I 
know  them,  ore,  on  this  point,  of  one  heart  and  one  mind. 
lUit,  besides  this  generous  sentiment,  we  have  chnrac- 


teristic  feelings,  as  a  people,  which  bind  us  I 
One  of  our  national  passions  is  pride  in  a  vast  ext 
territory.  From  the  circumstance  of  our  history 
location,  we  are  accustomed  to  think  and  talk  of  im- 
mense regions,  and  to  scour  remote  tracts  of  sea  and 
land  ;  and  we  should  ex]>ericnce  a  sense  of  conEnancnl 
in  the  boundaries  which  satisfy  other  States.  An  Aint 
rican  has  a  passion  for  belonging  to  a  great  country.  A 
witty  foreigner  observed  of  the  city  of  Washington,  that 
it  had  one  merit,  if  no  other ;  it  was  a  city  of  " 
ficent  distances."  For  this  kind  of  magnific 
[>eople  have  a  decided  taste.  We  look  with  som 
scorn  on  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world  ;  and  our 
country  seems  to  us  but  a  speck  on  the  ocean. 
travel  a  distance  equal  to  the  whole  Icrigth  of 
Britain  in  two  days  or  less,  and  feel  as  if  we  had  but  \x^ 
our  journey.  Our  great  men  desire  to  connect  tKa 
names  with  this  vast  country ;  and  humble  indtvii 
whether  wisely  or  not,  derive  from  it  a  feeling  of 
portance.  The  poor  man,  in  voting,  feels  that  be 
exercising,  in  part,  the  sovereignty  of  an  immense 
There  is  more  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  hcMt 
the  sentiment  now  unfolded  ;  but  it  is  real,  and  it  is 
frail  bond  of  national  union. 

Another  cause  of  Union  may  appear  to  foreigiiasks 
serious  than  it  really  is.  We  hold  together,  becsusf  k 
know  not  where  to  break  off.  Neighbouring  States  JR 
too  much  allied  in  feelings  and  interests  and  domescr 
bonds  for  separation,  and  no  State  is  willing  to  occnp? 
the  position  of  a  frontier. 

Our  Union  is  o'ery  day  gaining  strerigih  by  the  t»- 
creased  facilities  of  intercourse  which  place  distant  pn^ 
of  the  country  side  by  side,  and  are  interweaving  almni 
as  closely  the  interests  and  affections  of  remote  Stato  21 
of  those  which  border  on  each  other.  The  subtle  stti» 
made  up  of  mutually  repelling  particles,  and  meltsq(i 
a  moment  into  air,  has  become  to  this  coun 
stronger  than  adamant  Pro>'idence  seems  to  int 
us  the  physical  means  of  binding  together  a  wider 
than  was  e%er  before  blessed  with  one  beneficent  swif 

It  also  descr^•es  attention,   that   the   cause  whiefcl* 
hitherto  chiefly  disturbed  our  Union,  is  diminis 
has  not  i)assed  away.     I  refer  to   the   dispositi 
national  legislature   to  interfere  with    local    in 
to  extend  itself  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict 
thus  awakening  the  jealousy  of  different   scctioiBf 
giving  them  the  notion  of  separate  interests. 
])osition  is  yielding,  not  only  to  the  resistance  erf 
States,  but  to  an  im[)OSsibility  of  its  exercise  f< 
the  nature  of  free  institutions.       Under  these, 
ment  is  a  slowly  moving  machine.      Its  wheels  sc«ia 
clogged  more  and  more.     Diversities  of  interests. 
sions   of  pa.ssion,  party  spirit,  and    endless  i-aiidic^ 
opinion,   throw  almost  insuperable  obstacles  id  tJ^ 
of  legislation.     Congress,  after  a   long  session, 
having  hardly  passed  laws  enough  to  keep  the 
ment  in  operation.     All  Free  States  at  home  and 
feel  this  difficulty;    and,  evil  as  it  seems,  it  hasiw 
advantages.      It  abates  that   worse    nuisance 
legislation.      By   this  cause.    Congress   is  comfidW 
keep  itself  within  its  bounds;   for  in  these  it  finA* 
work    than    it  can  do.      The   Ck>vernment  nrast  ^ 
reality  what  it  is  in  name,  General,  and  must  bcM** 
as  consists  with  public  safely;    and,  thus  ijuilifed* 
may  it  not  hold  together  a  mighty  realm  ? 

Koreigntrs   exiKct  disunion    from    the  csfmt 
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territory,  but  in  this  we  see  safety,  as  well  as  danger ;  for 
it  not  only  flattcrSi  as  we  have  seen,  the  national  pride, 
but  multiplies  the  bonds  of  mutual  interest,  renders  free 
exchange  of  productions  and  friendly  intercourse  vastly 
more  profitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  checks  despotic 
power  of  party  leaders,  those  simultaneous  excitements, 
those  passionate  movements,  that  concentration  of  all 
the  energies  and  feelings  of  the  people  on  a  single  point 
of  controversy,  by  which  free  States  of  narrower  dimen- 
sions are  convulsed 

From  these  remarks  it  wiU  be  seen  that  I  partake 
little  of  the  nervous  sensitiveness  of  a  j^orlion  of  the 
people  on  the  subject  of  the  Union.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
exposed  to  perils,  which  may  turn  these  hopes  and 
prophecies  into  illusions.  The  exjjerience  of  life  teaches 
us  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Our  present  i)rosperity 
seems  too  unparalleled  to  endure.  But  loose,  vague 
fears  ought  not  to  disturb  us ;  nor  should  they  be  pro- 
pagated, because  they  often  serve  to  fulfil  themselves. 
The  truth  is^  that  we  are  a  people  singularly  given  to 
alarni^  and  verj-  much  on  the  ground  on  which  the  rich 
fear  most  about  property.  The  greatness  of  our  blessings 
makes  us  timid.  As  far  as  my  kn)wledge  of  this  com- 
munity extends,  the  Union  is  moit  dear.  It  may  be  said 
of  this,  as  of  oth^r  social  ties,  that  its  strength  cannot 
be  fully  known  till  we  are  seriously  called  to  dissolve  it. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  South  is  passionate,  and  threatens  to 
secede  if  we  agitate  this  subject  of  slaver)-.  Is  this  no 
cause  of  alarm?  To  this  argument  I  would  offer  two 
answers.  First,  the  South,  passionate  as  it  may  be,  is  not 
insane.  Does  not  the  South  know  that,  in  abandoning 
us  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  it  would  take  the  surest  step 
towards  converting  the  Free  States  to  intense  and  over- 
whelming alKilitiunism?  Would  not  slavery  become  from 
that  moment  the  grand  distinctive  idea  of  the  Southern 
Republic?  And  would  not  its  Northern  rival,  by  instinct 
and  necessity,  found  itself  on  the  antagonist  principle? 
In  such  an  event,  there  would  be  no  need  of  anti-slavery 
societies,  of  abolition  agitations,  to  convert  the  North. 
The  blow  that  would  sever  the  Union  for  this  cause, 
would  produce  an  instantaneous  explosion  to  shake  the 
whole  land.  The  moral  .sentiment  against  slavery,  now 
kept  down  by  the  interests  and  duties  which  grow  out  of 
union,  would  burst  its  fetters,  and  be  reinforced  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  i>atriotic  iirinciple,  as  well  as  by  all 
the  prejudices  and  local  passions  which  would  follow 
disunion. 

Ooes  not  the  South  see  that  our  exempdon  from 
the  taint  of  slavery  would,  in  this  case,  become  our 
main  boast?  that  we  should  cast  the  reproach  of  this 
institution  into  her  teeth,  in  ver)'  different  language  from 
what  is  now  used  ?  that  what  is  now  tolerated  in  sister 
States  would  be  intensely  hated  in  separate,  rival  com- 
munities? Let  disunion  on  this  ground  take  place,  and 
then  the  North  may  become  truly  dangerous  to  the  South. 
TTicn  real  incendiaries,  very  different  from  those  who  now 
hear  the  name,  might  s[iring  up  among  us.  Then 
fanaticism  would  borrow  force  and  protection  from 
national  feeling.  Then,  in  the  unfriendly  relations 
Ix'twccn  the  two  communities,  which  would  soon  be 
created,  and  in  the  self-regarding  policy  which  we  should 
adopt,  we  should  take  into  account  the  weakness  which  a 
ser^■ile  population  would  bring  on  our  adversaries.  We 
should  feel  that  we  have  an  ally  in  our  rival's  bosom;  nor 
would  that  ally  forget  to  look  Northward  for  libcrauon. 
I  say  the  South  is  not  insane.     Nothing  but   a  pa\\iaWc 


necessity  could  induce  it  to  break  off  from  the  Free 
States  on  the  ground  of  slaver)*. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  rtext  place,  that  there 
is,  and  can  be,  no  kind  of  necessity  or  warrant  for  se^Kira- 
tion  furnished  to  the  South  by  the  discussion  of  slavery 
at  the  North.  This  topic  will  indeed  be  agitated,  and 
more  and  more  freely;  but  no  discussion,  no  agitation  of 
slavcr)%  no  form  of  abolition,  can  produce  such  an  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  Free  States  as  will  furnish  the 
Slave  States  with  any  motive  to  encounter  the  terrible 
evils  of  separation.  This  subject  dcsen-es  some  con- 
sideration. Abolitionism  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights; 
first,  as  the  organised  array  of  societies  against  slavery; 
and  next,  as  an  individual  sentiment,  scattered  through 
the  whole  population.  In  neither  view  can  it  drive  the 
South  to  disunion,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Regarded  as  an  organised  body,  .Abolitionism  will  subsist 
and  will  influence  opinion,  but  it  will  never  gain  an 
ascendency  in  the  Free  States.  On  this  point  my  mind 
has  never  wavered.  It  nowhere  carries  with  it  the  mass 
of  the  peo[)le,  or  the  weight  of  opinion.  It  has  brought 
no  religious  or  political  body  under  its  influence. 
Fashion,  wealth,  sectarian  prejudice,  and  political  ambi- 
tion are,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  to  it.  That  the 
South  should  be  driven  by  it  to  desperation,  is  impossible. 
Many  of  the  obstacles  to  the  ascendency  of  this  first  form 
of  Abolitionism  will  naturally  be  presented  in  my  views 
of  the  second.  I  will  here  only  obser\c,  that,  with  the 
intelligence  and  state  nf  feeling  i>revaleni  at  the  North, 
public  opinion  cannot  be  determined  by  associations, 
especially  by  one  which  takes  Agitation  for  its  motto. 
Agitation  may  be  useful  in  producing  a  speedy  movement 
in  favour  of  an  object  of  clear  utility,  and  about  which 
opinions  do  not  greatly  differ.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  Temperance,  where  men  arc  generally  of  one  mind, 
where  opinion  is  fixed,  where  excitement  is  the  great 
object  to  be  accomplished,  where  men  are  to  be  roused 
to  resist  habits  which  they  know  to  be  wrong;  in  such  a 
case,  an  array  of  numbers,  a  system  of  pledges,  and  multi- 
plied public  meetings,  may  do  good.  But  on  a  subject 
involving  many  practical  difficulties  and  solemn  con- 
sequences, and  coming,  as  many  think,  into  collision 
with  great  public  interests,  agitation  will  not  now  avail. 
Men  distrust  it,  fear  it,  and  resent  as  a  wrong  the  violence 
with  which  the  opinions  of  zealous  men  are  forced  on  the 
community.  .Agitation  may  carry  such  a  country  as 
Ireland,  where  the  people,  besides  being  ignorant,  are  all 
inflamed  with  one  sense  of  wrong,  and  every  heart 
responds  to  the  Agitator's  cr)*.  So  it  carried  the  British 
\qX  of  Emancipation,  for  the  nation  was  ripe  for  action, 
and  for  the  most  part  had  no  hostile  prejudices  to  sur- 
render. But  an  intelligent  people,  divided  in  opinion 
and  feeling  on  a  great  subject,  cannot  be  carried  by  storm, 
or  be  swept  away  by  a  fervent  association.  'I'he  ardent 
advocates  even  of  a  gond  cause,  if  marshalled  into  an 
army,  and  joined  in  vehement  onset  on  the  prejudices  cf 
such  a  community,  cannot  but  awaken  reaction  and 
obstinate  repulsion ;  and  will,  loo  often,  put  themselves 
in  the  wrong  by  ]>assionate  movements,  of  which  the  foe  is 
sure  to  profit  I  now  speak  of  associated  agitation,  l.cl 
the  individual  enthusiast,  who  acts  from  his  own  ^^^^.^ 
agitate  as  much  as  he  will.  I  would  not  say  a  wo"^  ^.^ 
stifle  the]  full,  bursting  heart.  But  ^)reTO,*i.^j*aMcA^  .*2|£,^'' 
ised  agit'ation  is  another  i>w«\n^.  ^^x^iss*  '^■'^  ^^.  "^ 
already  stated,  U  is  apt  lo  A<^%^'^^^^^^ ''^^'^^'%c.«v 
and  to    faW   wndcr   !;a\it^^<^^^^   ^^  ^^^^       ^     s^s.  •»■ 
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account  is  less  forgiven  for  what  is  deemed  excess.  I 
see,  therefore,  very  serious  obstacles  to  the  triumphs 
of  organised  Abolitionism  in  a  community  like  ours.  It 
has,  indeed,  done  good  Under  all  its  disadvantages,  it 
has  roused  many  minds,  but  it  cannot  carry  with  it  the 
people. 

As  to  Abolitionism  in  its  more  general  form,  or  r^arded 
as  an  individual  principle  of  settled,  earnest  opposition  to 
slavery,  this  has  taken  deep  root,  and  must  grow  and 
triumph.  It  is  in  harmony  with  our  institutions,  and 
with  all  the  tendencies  of  modern  civilisation.  It  triumphs 
in  Europe,  and  will  flow  in  ui>on  us  from  abroad  more 
and  more  freely,  in  consequence  of  those  improvements 
of  intercourse  which  place  Europe  almost  at  our  door. 
Still,  it  is  far  from  being  universal  among  us.  There  are 
obstacles  as  well  as  aids  to  its  progress,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  to  make  its  way  calmly,  gradually,  so  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  any  violent  action  from  the  freest  dis- 
cussion of  slavery.  There  is  no  danger  of  an  anti-slavery 
fever  here  which  will  ju.stify  the  South  to  itself  in 
encountering  the  infinite  hazards  of  disunion. 

The  prevalent  state  of  feeling  in  the  Free  States  in 
regard  to  slavery  is  indifference  ;  an  indifference 
strengthened  by  the  notion  of  great  difficulties  attending 
the  subject.  The  fact  is  painful,  but  the  truth  should  be 
spoken,  llie  majority  of  the  people,  even  yet,  care  little 
about  the  matter.  A  painful  proof  of  this  insensibility 
was  furnished  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  the 
English  West  Indies  were  emancipated.  An  event  sur- 
passing this  in  moral  grandeur  is  not  recorded  in  history. 
In  one  day,  half  a  million,  probably  seven  hundred 
thousand,  of  human  beings  were  rescued  from  bondage, 
to  full,  unqualified  freedom.  The  consciousness  of 
wrongs,  in  so  many  breasts,  was  exchanged  intorapturous^ 
grateful  joy.  What  shouts  of  thanksgiving  broke  forth 
from  those  liberated  crowds  !  What  new  sanctity  and 
strength  were  added  to  the  domestic  tics  !  What  new 
hopes  opened  on  future  generations !  The  crowning 
glory  of  this  day  was  the  fact  that  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion was  wholly  due  to  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
The  West  Indies  were  freed,  not  by  force,  or  human 
policy,  but  by  the  reverence  of  a  great  people  for  justice 
and  humanity.  The  men  who  began  and  carried  on  this 
cause  were  Christian  philanthropists ;  and  they  prevailed 
by  spreading  their  own  spirit  through  a  nation.  In  this 
respect  the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indies  was  a  grander 
work  than  the  redemption  of  the  Israelites  from  bondage. 
This  was  accomplished  by  force,  by  outward  miracles,  by 
the  violence  of  the  elements.  That  was  achieved  by  love, 
by  moral  power,  by  God,  working  not  in  the  stormy  seas, 
but  in  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  And  how  was 
this  day  of  Emancipation— one  of  the  most  blessed  days 
which  ever  dawned  on  the  earth — received  in  this  countr)'? 
^Vhilsl  in  distant  England  a  thrili  of  gratitude  and  joy 
|)ervaded  thousands  and  millions,  we,  the  neighbours  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  who  boast  of  our  love  of  liberty, 
saw  the  sun  of  that  day  rise  and  set  with  hardly  a  thought 
of  the  scenes  on  which  it  was  pouring  its  joyful  light. 
The  greatest  part  of  our  newspapers  did  not  refer  to  the 
event  The  great  majority  of  the  people  had  forgotten 
it  Such  was  the  testimony  we  gave  to  our  concern  for 
the  poor  slave  ;  and  is  it  from  discussions  of  slavery 
among  such  a  people  that  the  countr)'  is  to  lie  overturned  ? 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  said  that  our  imccrtainty  as  to 
the  issues  of  West  Indian  Emancipation  prevented  our 
rejoicing  in  it     But  does  uncertainty  so  act  where  the 
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heart  is  deeply  moved  ?     Is  it  a  part  of  human  nature  to 
wait  for  assurance  t>efore  it  exults  at  events  in  which  its 
affections  are  involved  ?    Does  the  new-bom  child  receive 
no  welcome  because  we  are  not  sure  of  the  prosperity  of 
his  future  yeare?      Does  the  lover  of  freedom  give  no 
salutation,  no  benediction,  to  a  people  rising  in  defence 
of  rights,  or   establishing   free  institutions,   because  the 
experiment  of  liberty  may  fail?     Undoubtedly  there  werr 
evils  to  be  apprehended  from  West  Indian  emancipation; 
for  when  was  a  great  social  revolution  ever  accomplished, 
or  a  great  abuse  ever  removed  without   them  ?     It  was 
imfx)ssible  for  the  slave  and  the  master  to  change  their 
old  relations,  to  reorganise  society,  without  continuing  to 
feel   more  or  less  tlie  influences   of  the   old  system  of 
oppression.     Are  the  wounds  of  ages  to   be  healed  in  a 
moment  ?     Could  a  perfect  social  order  be  expected  to 
rise  from  the  ruins  of  slavery?     But  must  corrupt  s)*st«m 
be  made  perpetual,  because  of  the  chances  of  reform? 
In  the  case  of  the  West  India  emancipation,  we  had  moK 
pledges  of  success  than  are  usually    given.      We  kiw« 
that  the  trial  of  liberty  had  been  made  in  Antigua,  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  evils  which  had  bc«i 
dreaded.     The  great  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom 
had  taken  place  in  a  day,  without    disorder,  without  the 
slightest  injur)'  to  property  or  life,  with  no  excitement  but 
overwhelming  gratitude.      Yet,   as    a    people,  we 
nothing  for  the  liberation  of  the  West  Indian  slave. 
the  exception  of  a  few  voices,  the  mighty  chorus  of 
to  God,  which  ascended  from  the   Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  Great  Britain,  found  no  resix>nse  here. 

This  indifference  to  slaver)'  has  foundations  among  u* 
which  are  not  to  be  removed  in  a  day.  One  cause  is  ly 
be  found  in  the  all-devouring  p>assion  for  gain,  accumuit- 
tion,  which  leaves  little  leisure  for  sympathy  with  r- 
suffering  which  does  not  meet  our  eye,  and'which  •^■^ 
listen  to  no  invocations  by  which  the  old  channel'' 
trade  and  profit  may  be  obstructed.  Another  caiii^  = 
to  be  found  in  the  sympathies  of  what  are  cailcd  tw 
higher  and  more  refined  classes  here  with  the  like  clisvs 
at  the  South.  The  tide  of  fashion  ^o  unimfnirai* 
influence  even  in  a  republic — sets  strongly  against  jb> 
slavery  efforts.  Another  cause  is  our  position  in  n^M^^ 
to  the  coloured  race.  In  Europe,  the  negro  is  ki»o* 
chiefly  by  report,  and  is  therefore  easily  recognised  »» 
man.  His  humanity  is  never  questioned.  Still  more,lt 
is  an  object  for  the  imagination  and  the  heart  Hea 
known  only  as  a  wronged,  suffering  maji.  He  is  »1p* 
a  jjicluresque  being.  Thousands  and  thousindi  > 
England,  at  the  mention  of  the  African  slave,  ii^^ 
diately  recall  to  their  minds  that  most  affecting  figtPt^'j 
the  negro,  as  I>arwin  portrayed  hinn,  touchii\g  the  e»* 
with  one  knee,  lifting  up  his  chained  hands,  and  wd** 
ing,  **  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?*'  To  us,  the  tt? 
is  no  creature  of  imagination.  We  sec  him  as  tc  • 
There  is  nothing  picturesque  in  his  lot.  On  visitiH^ 
Slave  States,  we  see  him  practically  ranked  with  «^ 
creatures,  and  taking  the  rank  submissively.  \Vf  ** 
from  him  shouts  of  boisterous  laughter,  much  o4o* 
than  sighs  or  groans;  and  this  laughter  rcpelK* 
passion,  whilst  it  inspires  something  like  coniemK  ' 
here  have  a  hard  task  to  perform.  We  have  to  ccf^ 
old  and  deep  prejudices,  and  to  sec  a  true  ai»  "J* 
with  whom  we  have  associated  ideas  of  deCI*^ 
inconsistent  with  humanity.  These  are  painiulff^ 
but  it  is  good  to  know  the  truth.  One  Uiin£  «*  i* 
that  free  discussion  of  slavery  is  not  likely  to  sai^^^ 


Free  States  rash,  careless  assaults  on  the  institutions  of 
the  South,  and  so  to  endanger  the  Union.  We,  who  are 
called  incendiaries  because  we  discuss  this  subject,  do 
not  kindle  our  fires  among  dry  woods,  but  loo  often  on 
fields  of  ice.  A  consuming  conflagration  is  not  to  be 
feared. 

I  have  now  considered  the  objections  to  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  slaver>-  at  the  North.  This  discussion  is 
safe  ;  still  more,  it  is  a  duty,  and  must  go  on  ;  and  under 
this  and  other  influences,  the  anti-slavery  spirit  must 
spread  and  must  prevail.  Mr.  Clay's  speech  will  but  aid 
the  movement.  The  anti  slavery  spirit  may  triumph 
slowly,  but  triumph  it  must  and  will.  It  may  be  thought 
that,  from  my  own  showing,  the  success  of  this  cause  is 
not  so  sure  as  its  friends  are  accustomed  to  boast.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  which  I  have  frankly 
Slated,  anti-slavery  principles  have  made  great  progress, 
have  become  deep  convictions  in  many  souls  within  a 
few  years  ;  and  the  impulse,  far  from  being  spent,  con- 
tinually gains  strength.  There  are  those  who  hope  that 
the  present  movement  is  a  temporary  fanaticism.  We  are 
even  told  thai  a  distinguished  Senator  from  the  South,  on 
the  close  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  repaid  this  effort  for  slavery 
with  unbounded  applause,  and  declared  that  "Aboli- 
tionism wns  now  down."  But  such  men  have  not  studied 
our  limes.  Strange,  that  in  an  age  when  great  principles 
are  stirring  the  human  50ul»  and  when  the  mass  of  men, 
who  have  hitherto  slept,  nre  waking  up  to  thought,  it 
should  be  imagined  that  an  individual,  a  name,  a  breath, 
can  arrest  the  grand  forward  movements  of  society  I 
When  will  statesmen  learn  that  there  are  higher  i>owers  than 
political  n:iotives,  interests,  and  intrigues?  Wlien  will  they 
icarn  the  might  which  dwells  in  truth  ?  When  will  they 
learn  that  the  great  moral  and  religious  Ideas  which  have 
now  seized  on  and  are  working  in  men's  souls  are  the 
most  efficient,  durable  forces  which  are  acting  in  the 
world  ?  U'hen  will  they  learn  that  the  past  and  present 
arc  not  the  future,  but  that  the  changes  already  wrought  in 
society  are  only  forerunners,  signs,  and  S[)rings  of  mightier 
revolutions?  Politicians,  absorbed  in  near  objects,  are 
prophets  only  on  a  small  scale.  They  may  foretell  the 
issues  of  the  next  election,  though  even  here  they  are 
often  baffled  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  a  deep  moral 
conviction  in  the  mass  of  men  is  a  mystery  which  they 
have  little  skill  to  inteqiret  The  future  of  this  country 
is  to  take  its  shape,  not  from  the  growing  of  cotton  at 
the  South,  not  from  the  struggles  of  parties  or  leaders 
for  power  or  station,  but  from  the  great  principles  which 
are  unfolding  themselves  silently  in  men's  breasts.  There 
is  here,  and  through  the  civilised  world,  a  steady  current 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  one  direction.  The  old  notion 
of  the  subjection  of  the  many  for  the  comfort,  ease, 
pleasure,  and  pride  of  the  few,  is  fast  wearing  away. 
A  far  higher  and  more  rational  conception  of  freedom 
than  entered  into  the  loftiest  speculations  of  ancient 
times  is  spreading  itself,  and  is  changing  the  face  of 
society.  "  Equality  before  the  laws "  has  become  the 
watchword  of  all  civilised  States.  The  absolute  worth 
of  a  human  being  is  better  understood,  that  is,  his  worth 
as  an  individual,  or  on  his  own  account,  and  not  merely 
OS  a  useful  tool  to  others.  Christianity  is  more  and 
more  seen  to  attach  a  sacredness  and  unspeakable 
dignity  to  ever)'  man,  because  each  man  is  immortal. 
Such  is  the  current  of  human  thought.  Principles  of  a 
iiighcr  order  arc  beginning  to  operate  on  society,  and  the 
dawn  of  these  primal,  everlasting  lights,  is  a  sure  omen 


'  of  a  brighter  day.  This  is  the  true  sign  of  the  coming 
ages.  Politicians,  seizing  on  the  narrow,  selfish  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  expect  these  to  rule  for  ever.  They 
hope,  by  their  own  machiner)',  to  determine  the  move- 
ments of  the  world.  But  if  histor)'  teaches  any  lesson, 
it  is  the  impotence  of  statesmen ;  and,  happily,  this 
impotence  is  increasing  every  day,  with  the  spread  of 
lights  and  moral  force  among  the  people.  Would  politi- 
cians study  histor)'  with  more  care,  they  might  learn, 
even  from  the  dark  times  which  are  past,  that  self- 
interest  is  not,  after  all,  the  mighriest  agent  in  human 
affairs ;  that  the  course  of  human  events  has  been  more 
determined,  on  the  whole,  by  great  principles,  by  great 
emotions,  by  feeling,  by  enthusiasm,  than  by  selfish  calcu- 
lations, or  by  selfish  men.  In  the  great  conflict  between 
the  Oriental  and  the  Western  World,  which  was  decided 
at  Thermopylx  and  Marathon  ;  in  the  last  great  conflict 
between  Polytheism  and  Theism,  begun  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  carried  on  by  his  followers  ;  in  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  ;  in  the  American  Revolution  ;  in  these  grandest 
epochs  of  history,  what  was  it  which  won  the  victor)'? 
What  were  the  might)',  all-prevailing  powers?  Not  poli- 
tical management,  not  self-interest,  not  the  lower  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  but  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
religion,  moral  power,  moral  enthusiasm,  the  divine 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul.  Great  thoughts  and  great 
emotions  have  a  place  in  human  history  which  no  his- 
torian has  hitherto  given  rhem,  and  the  future  is  to  be 
more  determined  by  these  than  the  jwist  The  anti- 
slavery  spirit  is  not,  then,  to  die  under  the  breath  of  an 
orator.     As  easily  might  that  breath  blow  out  the  sun. 

Slavery  must  fall,  because  it  stands  in  direct  hostility  to 
all  the  grand  movements,  principles,  and  reforms  of  our 
age,  because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  an  advancing  world. 
One  great  idea  stands  out  amidst  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  modem  times.  It  is,  that  man  is  not 
to  exercise  arbitrary,  irresponsible  power  over  rnan.  To 
restrain  power,  to  divide  and  balance  it,  to  create  respon- 
sibility for  its  just  use,  to  secure  the  individual  against  its 
abuse,  to  substitute  law  for  private  will,  to  shield  the 
weak  from  the  strong,  to  give  to  the  injured  the  means 
of  redress,  to  set  a  fence  round  every  man's  j>roperty  and 
rights,  in  a  word,  to  secure  liberty,— such,  under  various 
expressions,  is  the  great  object  on  which  philosophers, 
patriots,  philanthropists,  have  long  fixed  their  thoughts 
and  ho|>es.  It  is  remarkable,  and  one  of  the  happy  omens 
of  the  times,  that  even  absolute  Governments  have 
reached  in  a  measure  this  grand  idea.  They  present 
themselves  as  the  guardians  of  liberty.  They  profess 
their  desire  and  puq)ose  to  sustain  equal  laws,  under 
which  all  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shall  find 
effectual  protection  for  their  right.s.  The  distinguished 
Prussian  historian,  Raumer,  in  his  letter  on  England, 
maintains  that  his  own  Government,  which  foreigners 
call  despotic,  does  not  rest  on  private  will,  and  that  it 
ensures,  on  the  whole,  greater  freedom  to  the  subject  than 
the  British  people  can  boast  Thus  despotism  does 
homage  to  the  great  ideas  and  spirit  of  our  times  ;  and 
yet  in  the  midst  of  this  progress,  in  the  face  of  this 
universal  reverence  for  human  rights,  the  slaveholder 
stands  apart,  and  sets  up  his  claim  to  ownership  of  ^^^^ 
fellow-creatures,  and  insists  on  arbitrar)',  irresporv^'^  -c^*^ 
rule,  and  makes  his  will  a  law,  and  enforces  it  bs  d.e:^»^^.tfw  "^. 
ing  punishments.  .And  car.  '^x'^  v^r*.'^  ■^^as^ 
able  to  resist  the  moral  v>o^^^  ^^  '^'^  Tx^iasJt 
withstand  a  higher  power,  vVxoX  ^V '^^'^^^^^^  ^ 
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Another  aggravation  of  this  act  was,  that  the  blameless 
character  of  those  who  had  erected  and  were  occupying 
the  Hall  of  Freedom  was  distinctly  understood.  'I'he 
assemblage  thronging  this  edifice  was  not  made  up  of 
profligates,  of  the  false,  the  lawless,  the  [iroftine.  On  that 
occasion  were  met  together  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and 
visitors  from  other  cities  and  States,  who  were  second  to 
none  in  purity  of  life ;  and  ihcy  had  convened  in 
obedience  to  what  they  believed,  however  erroneously, 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  what  seemed  to  them 
a  great  work  of  justice  and  humanity.  I  doubt  whether, 
at  ihat  hour,  there  were  collected  in  any  other  single 
spot  of  the  land  so  many  good  and  upright  men  and 
women,  so  many  sincere  friends  of  the  race.  In  that 
crowd  .was  John  G.  Whittier,  a  man  whose  genius  and 
virtues  would  do  honour  to  any  city,  whose  poetry  bursts 
from  ihe  soul  with  the  fire  and  indignant  energy  of  an 
ancient  prophet,  and  whose  noble  simplicity  of  character 
is  said  to  be  the  delight  of  all  who  know  him.  In  that 
crowd  was  I.ucrctia  Moll,  that  beautiful  example  of 
womanhood.  Who  that  has  heard  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
and  looked  on  the  mild  radiance  of  her  benign  and  intelli- 
gent countenance,  can  endure  the  thought  that  such  a 
woman  was  dri>'en  by  a  mob  from  a  s[)ol  to  which  she 
had  gone,  as  she  religiously  believed,  on  a  mission  of 
Christian  sympathy?  There  were  many  others,  worthy 
associates  of  those  whom  I  have  named,  religious  men, 
prei)ared  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  humanity — devoted 
women,  whose  hearts  were  burdened  with  the  infinite 
indignities  heaj)ed  on  their  sex  by  slaver)'.  Such  were 
the  people  who  were  denied  the  protection  of  the  laws  ; 
denied  the  privilege  granted  to  the  most  profligate 
|Mjlitical  party,  and  even  to  a  meeting  of  Atheists  ;  treated 
as  outcasts,  as  the  refuse  and  ofTscouring  of  the  world. 
In  them  was  revived  the  experience  of  the  first  witnesses 
to  the  CZhristian  faith.  Happily,  Christianity  has  not 
wholly  failed  to  improve  society.  At  first,  the  disciple 
himself  was  destroyed — now,  only  his  edifice  j  and  this  is 
certainty  some  progress  of  the  world. 

And  what  was  the  mighty  cause  of  this  outrage  ? 
A  general  reply  is,  that  the  Abolitionists  were  fanatics.  Be 
it  so.  Is  fanaticism  a  justification  of  this  summary  justice? 
What  more  common  than  this  fever  in  our  churches? 
How  docs  it  infect  whole  sects  !  What  more  common 
in  our  iMjlitical  meetings  ?  Must  the  walls  within  which 
fanatics  meet  be  purged  by  desolating  fire?  Will  not  then 
the  whole  land  be  lighted  l)y  the  flames?  Shall  I  be 
told  that  the  fanaticism  of  Abolitionists  is  of  peculiar 
atrocity? — that  they  are  marked,  set  apart,  by  the  mon- 
slrousness  of  their  doctrines  ?  These  doctrines  are  the 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race,  and  the  right  of  ever)' 
human  being  to  his  own  person  and  to  the  protection  of 
et[ual  laws.  Such  are  the  heresies  that  must  he  burned 
out  with  fire,  and  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
where  they  are  preached !  Undoubtedly  there  may  be 
crimes,  so  unnatural,  so  terrible  to  a  community,  that  a 
|)eople  may  be  forgiven  if,  deeming  the  usual  forms  of 
justice  too  slow,  they  assume  the  perilous  office  of  inflict- 
ing s|>ecdy  punishment.  But  that  the  processes  of  law, 
that  the  chartered  rights  of  a  free  people,  should  be  set 
aside  to  jiunish  men  who  come  together  to  protest  against 
the  greatest  wrong  in  the  land,  and  whose  fanaticism 
consists  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  for  the  oi)pressed  ; 
this  is  a  doctrine  which  puLs  to  shame  the  dark  ages,  and 
which  cannot  long  keep  its  ground  in  our  own. 

But  this  general  charge  of  fanaticism  is  not  the  main 


defence  of  this  hall-buming.     The  old  cr>'  of  '*  danger  to 

the  Union  "  is  set  ujj.  Abolitionism  was  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames  beciiuse  it  threatened  to  separate  the  States. 
I  shall  not,  of  course,  rei>eat  what  I  have  already  said  on 
this  topic  ;  but  I  will  only  ask,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
burning  up  every  edifice  which  gives  shelter  to  the  suj)- 
posed  enemies  of  the  Union?  At  this  very  moment, 
one  of  these  twenty-six  States  has  virtually  assumed  the 
right  of  war,  which  the  Constitution  confers  on  the 
Cicncral  Government,  and  would  inevitably  drive  us  into 
hostilities  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
Europe,  if  the  insanity  of  the  contest  did  not  make  it 
next  to  impossible  ;  and  in  so  doing,  it  has  given  a  pre- 
cedent more  menacing  to  the  Union  than  anything  in 
our  history,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Nullification 
or  Stales-KighLs  movement  And  shall  all  who  favour 
this  usur|wtion  be  forbidden  to  meet  but  at  the  peril  of 
mobs  and  flames  ?  In  this  case,  might  not  some  halls  ol 
legislation  meet  the  fate  of  the  Hall  of  Freedom?  1  must 
protest  against  the  disposition  to  make  the  crime  of 
endangering  the  Union  a  suflicient  cause  for  house 
burning.  The  nerves  of  our  people  arc  particularly  .sen- 
sitive on  this  point,  and  Incendiarism  will  become  the 
fashion  if  this  plea  will  suffice  for  it.  Every  householder 
should  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  dangerous  doctrine. 

But  we  have  not  yet  touched  the  great  cause  of  the 
conflagration  of  the  Hall  of  Freedom.  Something  worse 
than  fanaticism  or  separation  of  the  Union  was  the  im- 
pulse to  this  violence.  We  are  told  that  white  peojile 
and  black  sat  together  on  the  benches  of  the  Hall,  and 
were  even  seen  walking  together  in  the  streets  !  This 
was  the  unheard-of  atrocity  which  the  virtues  of  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  could  not  endure.  They  might  have 
borne  the  dissolution  of  the  national  tie  ;  but  this  junction 
of  black  and  white  was  too  much  for  human  patience  to 
sustain.  And  has  it  indeed  come  to  this  ?  For  such  a 
cause  are  mobs  and  fires  to  be  let  loose  on  onr  persons 
and  most  costly  buildings  ?  What !  has  not  an  .American 
citizen  a  right  to  sit  and  walk  with  whom  he  will  ?  Is 
this  common  privilege  of  humanity  denied  us  ?  Is 
society  authorised  to  choose  our  associates  ?  Must  our 
neighbour's  tastes  as  to  friendship  and  companionsh(i> 
control  our  own  ?  Have  llie  feudal  times  come  back  to 
us,  when  to  break  the  law  of  caste  was  a  greater  crime 
than  to  violate  the  laws  of  God?  ^Vhat  must  Europe 
have  thought  when  the  news  crossed  the  ocean  of  the 
burning  of  the  Hail  of  Freedom,  because  white  and 
coloured  people  walked  together  in  the  streets?  EuroiH: 
might  well  open  its  eyes  in  wonder.  On  that  continent, 
with  all  its  aristocracy,  the  coloured  U'an  mixes  freely 
with  his  fellow-creatures.  He  passes  for  a  man.  He 
sometimes  receives  the  countenance  of  the  rich,  and  has 
even  found  his  way  into  the  palaces  of  the  great  In 
Europe,  the  doctrine  would  be  thought  too  absurd  for 
refutation,  that  a  coloured  man,  of  pure  morals  and  piety, 
of  cuUivated  intellect  and  refined  manners  was  not  a  fit 
companion  for  the  best  in  the  land.  What  must  Europe 
have  said  when  brought  to  understand  that,  in  a  republn 
founded  on  the  principles  of  human  rights  and  equality, 
people  are  placed  beyond  the  protection  of  the  laws,  for 
treating  an  African  as  a  man  ?  This  Philadelphia  doctrine 
deserves  no  mercy.  What  an  insult  is  thrown  on  H^"^^  ^ 
nature,  in  making  it  a  heinous  crime  to  sit  or  walk. 
human  being,  whoever  he  may  be !  ^        -r-'-v^^ 
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volence  of  their  end,  irresistible  motives  to  self-conirol,  to 
a  spirit  of  equily  and  mildness,  to  a  calm,  lofty  trust  in 
(Jod.  I  grieve  that  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  Cientle- 
ncss  and  Meekness  is  beginning  to  he  understood,  they 
have  sought  strength  in  verj'  difTerent  weapons.  I  do  not 
deny  their  error  ;  but  I  say,  let  there  be  some  pro[iortion 
between  the  punishment  and  the  offence.  Is  nothing  to 
be  pardoned  to  men  who  have  meditated  on  groat  wrongs, 
until  their  spirits  are  deeply  stirred  ?  Is  vehemence  in 
sijt:h  men  the  unpardonable  sin?  Must  we  rigidly  insist 
that  they  shall  weigh  every  word  before  they  speak  ?  When 
all  England  was  on  fire  with  the  injuries  of  the  slave,  is  it 
wonderful  that  men  in  this  roiintr)-,  where  the  evil  is  most 
towering,  should  echo  in  louder  tones  the  cry  which  came 
to  them  over  the  ocean  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  women, 
thinking  of  more  than  a  million  of  their  own  sex,  at  no 
great  distance,  exposed  to  degradation  and  prostitution, 
should,  in  their  grief  and  indignation,  repel  every  ex- 
tenuating plea  for  the  supporters  of  these  abominations? 
Has  it  i>ossible  that  none  should  speak  on  this  subject 
but  the  wisL-  and  prudent  ?  Does  not  every  great  cause 
gather  round  itself  vehement  spirits?  Must  no  evil  be 
touched  till  we  have  assurance  that  it  shall  be  shaken  and 
subverted  by  rule?  We  bear  extravagance  and  vehemence 
elsewhere,  without  burning  down  men's  houses.  Why 
this  singular  sensitiveness  to  anti-slaverj-  vehemence,  ex- 
cejjt  it  be  that  slavery,  which  so  many  call  an  evil  with 
the  lips,  has  never  come  as  an  evil  to  their  consciences 
and  hearts  ? 

Hut,  it  in  said,  the  Abolitionists  injure  a  good  cause. 
Ue  it  so.  1  think  tliey  have  done  it  harn>  as  well  as  good. 
Hut  is  not  this  the  common  course  of  human  afTairs  ? 
What  good  cause  is  not  harmed,  and  sometimes  thrown 
back,  by  its  l>est  friends.  In  the  present  imperfect  slate 
of  our  nature,  men  seldom  take  a  strong  hold  on  any 
^:reat  object,  without  falling  into  excess.  Enthusiasm,  by 
which  I  mean  a  disproportionate  strength  of  feeling  and 
emotion,  such  as  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  judg- 
ment, seems  almost  inseparable  from  earnestness.  The 
talm  reason,  the  single  idea  of  Right,  the  principle  of 
pure  love,  such  as  it  exists  in  God — serene  and  unim- 
liassioned — these  divine  impulses  seldom  of  themselves 
carry  men  through  great  enterprises.  Human  passionate- 
ncss  mixes  with  higher  influences.  This  is  to  be  lamented, 
and  much  evil  is  done;  but  we  must  endure  enthusiasm 
with  its  excesses,  or  sink  into  a  lifeless  monotony.  These 
excesses  we  ought  to  rebuke  and  discourage;  but  we  must 
not  hunt  them  down  as  the  greatest  crimes,  \\'e  must 
take  heed  lest  in  our  war  against  rashness  we  quench  all 
the  generous  sentiments  of  human  nature.  It  is  natural 
to  desire  tliat  evils  should  be  removed  gently,  imper- 
ceptibly, without  agitation;  and  the  more  of  this  quiet 
process  the  Iwtter,  But  it  is  not  ordinarily  by  such  pro- 
cesses that  the  mysterious  providence  of  God  purifies 
society.  Religion  and  freedom  have  made  their  way 
through  struggles  and  storms.  Established  evils  naturally 
oppose  an  iron  front  to  reform;  and  the  spirit  of  reform, 
gathering  new  vehemence  from  oppositions,  |K)urs  itself 
forth  in  passionate  efforts.  Man  is  not  good  enough  yet 
to  join  invincible  courage,  zeal,  and  struggle,  with  all- 
suffering  meekness.  Hut  must  conflict  with  evil  cease, 
because  it  will  be  marred  with  human  imperfection? 
Must  the  burning  spirit  lock  up  its  sympathies  with 
suffering  humanity,  berause  not  sure  of  being  always  self- 
possessed?  Do  we  {Kyx^wQ  nothing  to  the  warm-hearted? 
Should  we  not  labour  to  temper  and  guide  aright  excessive 


zeal  in  a  virtuous  cause,  instead  of  persecuting  it  as  the 
worst  of  crimes? 

The  Abolitionists  deserve  rebuke;  but  let  it  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  offence.  They  do  wrong  in  their  angry 
denunciation  of  slave-holders,  Kut  is  calling  the  slave- 
holder hard  names  a  crime  of  unparalleled  aggravation? 
Is  it  not,  at  least,  as  great  a  crime  to  spoil  a  man  of  his 
rights  and  liberty,  to  make  him  a  chattel,  and  trample 
him  in  the  dust?  And  why  shall  the  latter  offender  escape 
with  so  much  gentler  rebuke?  I  know,  as  well  as  the 
slave-holder,  what  it  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  hard  names. 
The  South  has  not  been  sparing  of  its  invectives  in  return 
for  my  poor  efforts  against  slavery.  I  understand  the  evil 
of  reproach;  and  I  am  compelled  to  pronounce  it  a  very 
slight  one,  and  not  to  be  named  in  comparison  with 
bondage;  and  why  is  it  that  he  who  inflicts  the  former 
should  be  called  to  drink  the  cup  of  wrath  to  the  very 
dregs,  whilst  he  who  inflicts  the  latter  receives  hardly  a 
mild  rebuke? 

I  say  these  things,  not  as  a  partisan  of  the  Abolitionists, 
but  from  a  love  of  justice.  I'hey  seem  to  me  greatly 
wronged  by  the  unparalleled  persecution  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed ;  and  the  wronged  should  never  want 
a  defender.  But  I  am  not  of  them.  In  the  spirit  of 
many  of  them,  I  see  much  to  condcnm.  I  utterly  dis- 
approve their  sweeping  denunciations.  I  fear  that  their 
scorn  of  expediency  may  degenerate  into  recklessness. 
I  fear  that,  as  a  natural  if  not  necessary  consequence  of 
their  multiplied  meetings,  held  chiefly  for  excitement, 
their  zeal  must  often  be  forced,  got  up  for  effect  -a 
product  of  calculation,  not  a  swell  of  the  heart  I  confide 
in  them  the  less,  the  more  they  increase.  I  fear  that  their 
resort  to  political  action  will  impair  their  singleness  of 
purpose  and  their  moral  power.  I  distrust  the  system  of 
association  and  agitation  in  a  cause  like  this.  But  because 
I  see  among  them  somewhat  to  fear  and  blame,  must  I 
shut  my  eyes  on  more  which  I  ought  to  commend?  Must 
not  men  of  pure  and  lofty  aims  be  honoured,  because, 
like  everything  human,  they  are  not  free  from  fault?  I 
respect  the  Abolitionists  for  maintaining  great  principles 
with  courage  and  fer\'our,  amidst  scorn  and  violence. 
Can  men  have  a  higher  claim  to  respect?  In  their  body, 
amidst  prejudiced,  narrow-minded,  conceited,  self-seeking 
members,  such  as  are  found  in  all  associations,  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  uncompromising,  single-hearted  friends 
of  truth,  right,  and  freedom;  and  such  men  are  securities 
against  the  adoption  of  criminal  ends  or  criminal  means. 
In  their  front  rank — perhaps  at  their  head— is  (ierrit 
Smith;  a  man  worthy  of  all  honour  for  his  overflowing 
munificence,  for  his  calm  yet  invincible  moral  courage, 
for  his  Christian  liberality,  embracing  men  of  every  sett 
and  name,  and  for  his  deep,  active,  inexhaustible  sympathy 
with  the  sinful,  suffering,  and  oppressed.  In  their  ranks 
may  also  be  found  our  common  friend,  Charles  FoUea, 
that  genuine  man,  that  heroic  spirit,  whose  love  of  free- 
dom unites,  in  rare  harmony,  the  old  Roman  force  with 
Christian  love;  in  whom  we  see  the  generous,  rash, 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  tempered  by  time  and  trial  into 
a  most  sweet  and  winning  virtue.  I  could  name  others, 
honoured  and  dear.  1  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  such,  shut 
my  eyes  on  the  defects  of  the  association;  but  tha-*-  ^ 
should  be  selected  for  outrage  and  persecution,  ^^,^:^. 
monstrous  wrong,  against  which  solemn  testimony  *-* 
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usur|>alionj  scattered  precedents  may  be  found,  which,  if 
used  for  interpreting  and  defining  our  rights,  would 
reduce  them  all  to  insignificance.  A  man,  jealous  of  his 
rights,  will  not  yield  them  to  this,  or  any  other  kind  of 
logic  \Vc  have  here  the  case  of  a  great  number  of 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  Free  Stales,  and  from 
citizens  of  intelligence  and  blameless  character,  which, 
before  being  presented,  were  denied,  by  a  resolution  of 
Congress,  the  usual  notice  and  consideratioa  It  was  not 
the  case  of  a  single  petition  coming  from  a  half-insane 
man,  from  an  eccentric  schemer,  bearing  on  its  face  the 
marks  of  menial  aberration,  or  asking  for  something 
palpably  absurd  and  unconstitutional.  The  petitions  of 
the  Abolitionists  greatly  exceeded  in  number  all  the  other 
petitions  to  Congress  taken  together.  They  represented 
large  masses  of  citizens,  who  ])rayed  for  what  is  pro- 
nounced constitutional  by  our  wisest  men.  And  Congress 
resolved,  before  these  petitions  were  offered,  that,  on 
being  presented,  they  should  be  laid  on  the  table  without 
debate,  and  that  no  member  should  have  the  privilege  of 
saying  a  word  in  their  behalf,  or  of  calling  them  up  for 
consideration  or  for  any  action  in  relation  to  them  at  a 
future  time.  Has  anything  like  this  ever  occurred  before? 
Or,  if  it  has,  shall  we  go  to  such  precedents  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  right  of  j>etition  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that, 
after  this  measure,  party  spirit  can  never  want  pretexts  for 
rejecting  any  and  all  petitions,  be  they  what  they  may  ? 
To  say,  that  because  these  petitions  passed  through  the 
form  of  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  right  was  not  touched, 
strikes  me  as  one  of  those  evasions  which  will  do  for  a 
court  of  law,  but  which  it  is  an  insult  to  present  to  a 
great  nation.  Suppose  that  Congress,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session,  should  ordain  that  an  aperture  of  certain 
dimensions  should  be  made  on  the  clerk's  table,  and  be 
connected  by  a  lube  with  the  cellar  or  common  sewer ; 
and  should  then  ordaiuj  that  by  far  ihe  greater  number  of 
petitions,  to  be  presented  during  the  session,  should  be 
committed  to  the  part  of  the  table  occupied  by  the 
opening,  so  as  to  sink  immediately  and  be  never  heard  of 
more.  What  man  of  common  sense,  who  knows  the 
difference  between  words  and  things,  or  what  freeman, 
who  cares  a  rush  for  his  rights,  would  not  say  that  the 
right  of  i>etition  had  been  virtually  annulled  ?  Why  not 
0|]enly  reject  the  petitions,  without  this  mockery  ?  Do 
we  not  know  that  it  is  from  side^blows  that  liberty  has 
most  to  fear  ?  It  is  very  possible  that  legal  subtlety  may 
find  precedents  for  the  course  pursued  by  Congress,  just 
as  it  may  find  authorities  to  prove  that  we  have  no  right 
to  our  own  persons,  but  may  be  sold  as  chattels.  But 
such  reasonings  to  a  freeman  carry  their  answer  on  their 
own  front     Human  rights  are  too  sacred,  too  substantial, 


to  be  refined  and  attenuated  into  shadows  by  ingenious 
comparison  of  precedents  and  authorities.  I  take  the 
ground  that  the  right  of  i^tition  is  somethings  and  of 
course  that  there  is  a  fatal  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  which 
would  reduce  it  to  nothing.  I  would  recommend  to  my 
readers  a  *'  Letter  of  the  Honourable  Caleb  Gushing,  to 
the  People  of  \fassachusetts,"  in  which  this  subject  is 
discussed  with  great  clearness  and  ability.  It  should  be 
circulated  as  a  tract  The  public  arc  also  much  indebted 
to  the  Honourable  J.  Q.  Adams,  for  his  unshrinking 
energ)'  in  maintaining  the  right  of  petition. 

I  say  this  from  no  particular  interest  in  the  present 
case.  I  doubt  whether  the  agitation  of  slavery  in 
Congress  is  to  do  good  to  the  country  or  to  the  cjiuse  of 
Emancipation ;  whether  Abohtion  petitions  bring  the 
subject  before  the  people,  cither  at  the  North  or  South, 
in  the  manner  most  likely  to  produce  conviction.  I  look 
at  the  matter  without  reference  to  present  parties.  One 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  people  has  been  touched,  and 
this  should  never  be  done  without  expressions  of  jealousy 
and  reprobation.  The  strongest  political  influence  in 
this  country  is  party  spirit  ;  a  selfish,  unrighteous,  unscru- 
pulous spirit,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  present 
[purposes  and  immediate  triumph.  One  of  the  most 
solemn  duties  of  patriotism  is  to  guard  our  rights  from 
the  touch  of  this  harjjy.  No  |)recedents  of  encroachment 
must  he  yielded  to  party  spirit,  for  it  will  push  them  to 
extremes.  No  bulwarks,  which  our  fathers  have  erected 
round  our  liberties,  must  be  surrendered.  The  dangers 
of  liberty  are  always  great  from  human  passions  and 
selfishness ;  great  under  the  freest  institutions,  and  some- 
times greater  from  what  is  called  the  popular  party  than 
from  any  other  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  this  party 
has  formed  the  bad  habit  of  calling  itself  **  the  people," 
and  easily  deludes  itself  into  the  belief,  that,  being  "the 
l>eople,"  it  may  take  great  freedoms  with  the  Constitution, 
and  use  its  power  wiih  little  restraint  This  delusion  is 
what  constitutes  the  danger  to  liberty  from  mobs ;  mobs 
call  themselves  "the  people." 

NoU  B, — 1  have  allowed  on  this  page  that  slavery 
wears  a  milder  as|jeci  at  the  South  than  in  other  countries. 
I  ought  to  inform  my  readers  that  this  is  denied  by 
some  who  have  inquired  into  the  matter,  A  pamphlet 
or  larger  volume  is  announced  at  New  York,  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  treaimtnt  of  slaves  at  the  South  is  to 
be  particularly  considered.  l*he  work  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  patient  imjuiries,  and  full  proofs  of  its  state- 
ments are  promised.  Those  at  the  North,  who  believe  in 
the  mildness  of  Southern  Slaver)',  will  do  well  to  examine 
the  publication. 
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Introductorv  Remarks. 

The  following  tract  grew  almost  insensibly  out  of  the 
strong  impressions  received  from  recent  accounts  of  the 
emancipated  British  Islands.  Joseph  John  Oumey,  well 
known  among  us  as  a  member  and  minister  of  the 
Quaker  denomination,  was  so  kind  as  to  visit  me  after 
his  return  from  the  West  Indies,   and   then  tr.msmitted 


to  me  his  "Familiar  Ixlters  to  Henry  Clay,"  *  describing 
a  winter  in  those  regions.     The  satisfaction  which  1  fcU 
was  so  great  that  1  could   not  confine  it  to  my&«^-    '^ 
began   to  write,  as  a  man  begins  to  talk  after    ^'^  n<=s^ 
good  news.      Many  thoughts  connected  with   ^^^^     <r^"vws^^^ 

•  The  book  U  entitled.    - N  wnSn-^x  V»^*^ '^^^^^'^^*S?-^ 
Kcmucky,  dd-crihing  n  \V\v»v«  \iv  <wt  ^^c*^  ^^"^ 

Jolin  tiwrney." 
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rushed  successively  into  my  mind ;  and  gradually,  and 
wilh  little  bbour,  this  slight  work  took  the  form  it  now 
wears.  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  thai  it  is  of  some  little 
value,  from  the  spontaneousness  of  its  growth. 

This  tract  was  prepared  for  the  press  some  time  ago, 
And  should  have  been  published  immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  Nfr,  Gumcy's  Letters.  But  I  was  discou- 
c-a>ced  by  the  ]5reoccupation  of  the  minds  of  the  whole 
community  with  the  politics  of  the  day.  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  storm  to  pass ;  and  I  now  send  it  forth  in 
the  hope  that  some,  at  least,  are  at  leisure  to  give  me  a 
short  hearing.  Not  that  I  expect  to  be  heard  very  widely. 
No  one  knows  more  than  I  do  the  want  of  ixjpularity  of 
the  subject  Multitudes  would  think  it  a  waste  of  time 
to  give  their  thoughts  to  this  great  question  of  justice 
and  humanity.  But  still,  there  are  not  a  few  to  whom 
the  truth  wil!  be  welcome.  Such  will  find  that  in  these 
pages  1  am  not  going  again  over  the  ground  which  I  have 
:ilready  travelled  ;  and  I  hope  they  will  feel  that,  having 
begun  with  "Slaverj-,"  I  am  fitly  ending  with  "  Eman- 
cipation." 

The  latter  part  of  the  tract  discusses  a  topic  which  I 
have  occasionally  touched  on,  but  which  needs  a  more 
full  exposition,  and  on  which  1  have  long  wished  to  com- 
municate my  views.  The  duties  of  the  Free  States  in 
regard  to  Slavery  need  to  be  belter  understood,  and  my 
-suggestions,  I  hope»  will  be  weighed  wilh  candour.  As 
I  have  taken  little  interest  for  years  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  as  my  ho[>e  for  the  country  rests  not  on  any 
party,  but  solely  on  our  means  of  education,  and  on 
moral  nnd  religious  influences,  I  ought  not  to  be  accused 
of  wishing  to  give  a  political  aspect  to  the  anti-slavery 
■cause.  1  am  very  unwilling  that  it  should  take  the  form 
of  a  struggle  for  office  and  power.  Still,  it  has  political 
relations  ;  and  of  these  I  shall  s[>eak  with  freedom.  The 
topic  is  an  exciting  one;  but,  as  I  look  at  it  with  perfect 
calmness,  I  hope  I  shall  not  disturb  the  minds  of  others. — 
Noi'embir  15,  1840. 

At  length  a  report  of  West  Indian  Emancipation  has 
reached  us  to  which  some  heed  will  be  given;  and  it  is 
so  cheering  that  I  should  be  glad  to  make  it  more  exten- 
sively known.  We  have  had  already  faithful  and  affecting 
accounts  of  this  great  social  revolution  ;  but,  coming  from 
men  who  bear  an  unpopular  name,  they  have  rcreived 
little  attention.  Here  wc  have  the  testimony  of  a  man  in 
no  way  connected  with  .American  Abolitionists.  In  his 
long  residence  among  us  Mr  Gurney  has  rather  shunned 
this  party ;  whether  justly  or  wisely,  I  do  not  say.  The 
fact  is  stated  simply  to  prevent  or  remove  a  prejudice 
from  which  he  ought  not  to  suffer.  He  came  to  this 
country  on  no  mission  from  the  enemies  of  slavery  in  his 
own  land-  Nor  did  he  come,  as  so  many  travellers  do,  to 
gather  or  invent  materials  for  a  marketable  book,  but  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  in  obedience  to  what  he  thought  "  a 
heavenly  call."  In  this  character  he  visited  many  parts 
of  our  land,  and  cver>'where  secured  esteem  as  a  man, 
and  won  no  small  attention  to  his  religious  teachings. 
After  many  labours  here,  he  felt  himself  charged  with  a 
divine  message  to  the  West  Indies.  His  first  object  in 
travelling  over  those  islands  was  to  preach  ;  but,  in  his 
various  journeys  and  comiiiunications  with  individuals, 
he  naturally  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  subject 
which  there  engrosses  almost  every  thought,  and  in  which 
his  own  philanthropy  gave  him  special  interest  In  his 
^'  letters  *'  he  furnishes  us  with  the  details  and  a  few 
results  of  his  obscr\-ation,  ir\teTsi>ersed  with  some  personal 
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adventure,  and  with  notices  of  the  natural  apfwaianc 

and  productions  of  regions  so  new  and  striking  to  J 
Englishman.  The  book  has  the  merit  of  perfcd 
answering  its  end,  which  is,  not  to  reason  about  cndi 
cipaiion,  but  to  make  the  reader  a  spectator,  and  to  p 
him  facts  for  his  own  reflection.  It  is  written  witli  mu- 
ease,  simplicity,  clearness,  and  sometimes  with  bcaci 
It  is  especially  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  kindness- 
not  only  expresses  a  sincere  Christian  philanthropy,  bi 
breathes  a  good  humour  which  must  disarm  even  di 
most  prejudiced.  They  who  have  refused  to  read^ 
slavery  productions,  because  steeped  in  gall,  will  findn 
bitter  ingredients  here.  Not  that  tliere  is  a  spirit  of  coa 
promise  or  timidity  in  our  author.  He  is  a  thorocgh) 
kind-hearted  man,  and  conscientiously  l>elieves  that  b 
can  best  ser\'e  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  bygiroi 
free  utterance  to  his  own  benignant  spirit  The  boal 
has  not  only  the  substantial  merit  of  fidelity  on  a  subjoi.' 
of  immense  importance,  but  another  claim,  which  rr-' 
operate  more  widely  in  its  favour.  It  is  entertaining  ! 
does  not  give  us  dull  and  dry  wisdona,  but  the  qtrr* 
animated  observations  of  a  man  who  saw  with  his  btf 
as  well  as  his  eyes,  who  took  a  strong  interest  in  whilfc 
describes. 

That  the  book  is  entirely  impartial,  I  do  not  say. 
highest  merit  of  a  book  seems  to  require  raorf 
human  virtue.  To  see  things  precisely  as  they  anv 
not  a  shade  or  colouring  from  our  own  prejudii»« 
affections,  is  the  last  triumph  of  self-deniaL  The  ■* 
honest  often  see  what  they  want  to  see;  and  a  ■■■ 
honoured  as  Mr.  Gurney  is  very  apt  to  be  loUwfcH^ 
wants  to  hear.  Rut  the  book  bears  strong  marks  of  W^ 
The  uprightness  of  the  author  secures  us  against  to|* 
tant  error.  Let  even  large  deductions  be  made  tol» 
feelings,  as  a  Quaker,  against  slavery,  for  his  symf*^ 
with  the  negro  and  the  negro's  friends ;  after  c»C 
allowance,  the  great  truth  will  come  out,  that  ibcbBp 
of  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  emancipatioo  1*» 
been  realised,  if  not  surpassed,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Such  a  book  is  much  needed.  There  has  ben  '- 
this  country  a  backwardness,  almost  an  unwillingno^-* 
believe  good  reports  from  the  West  Indies.  No(i'' 
have  desired  to  hear  evil,  and  have  propagated  so  »*• 
triously  every  fiction  or  exaggeration  unfa^-oual*  • 
freedom,  that  the  honest  and  benevolent  hive  ^ 
misled.  The  general  state  of  mind  among  os  in 
to  West  Indian  emancijwtion  has  been  disheartcnw^  '* 
deadly  a  poison  has  Southern  slavery  infused  «»  • 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  North,  esjieciaUyintbc**? 
cities,  that  few  cordial  wishes  for  ihe  success  of  m^' 
pation  have  met  our  ears.  Stray  rumours  uf  the  ft^ 
of  the  experiment  in  this  or  that  island  have  b«fl«* 
peted  through  the  counlr>'  by  the  newspaper, ^^  * 
easy  faith  of  the  multitude  has  been  practised  onti5°^ 
sympathies  with  the  oppressed  have  become  blunW- 
have  myself  seen  the  countenance  of  a  man  not  ■*>* 
in  general  humanity  brighten  at  accounts  of  A^  ^ 
working  of  emancipation.  In  such  a  state  of  f«l»|* 
opinion,  a  book  like  Mr.  Gurney  s  is  invaluiMt  ' 
truth  is  told  simply,  kindly;  and,  though  Mxsacf 
little  aid  from  our  newspapers,  must  find  its  way' 
hands  of  many  honest  readers.  I  offer  a  fc« 
not  to  take  the  place  of  a  book,  but  in  the  tajf 
drawing  to  it  more  general  attention.  So  n»* 
interesting  are  the  details,  and  so  suited  to  lbc« 
prejudices  and  niisap]>rehensions  common  in  ourtf* 
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ihal  my  only  difficulty  is  to  make  a  selection — to  know 
whore  to  stop.     He  first  visited  Tortola  : — 

"  We  could  not  but  feel  an  intense  interest  in  making 
our  first  visit  to  a  British  island  peopled  with  emancipated 
negroes.  Out  of  a  population  of  nearly  five  thousand, 
there  are  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  white  persons  ; 
but  we  heard  of  no  inconveniences  arising  from  this 
disparity.  We  had  letters  to  I>r.  Dyott,  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  to  some  of  tlie  principal  planters,  who 
greeted  us  with  a  warm  welcome,  and  soon  relieved  us 
from  our  very  natural  anxiety  by  assuring  us  that  freedom 
was  working  well  in  Tortola.  One  of  our  first  visits  was 
to  a  school  for  black  children,  under  the  care  of 
Alexander  Bott,  the  pious  minister  of  the  parish  church. 
It  was  in  good  order, — the  children  answered  our  ques- 
tions well.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  gaol  ;  in  which*  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  we  found  only  one  prisoner, 
with  the  gaoler  and  the  judge  !  Our  kind  fnend,  Francis 
Si»encer  Wigley,  the  chief  justice  of  the  British  Virgin 
Islands,  happened  to  be  there,  and  cheered  us  with  the 
information  Lliat  crime  had  vastly  decreased  since  the 
I)tnod  of  full  emanci])alion." — p.  25. 

His  next  visit  was  to  St  Christopher's  ; — 

"1  mounted  one  of  the  governors  horses,  and  enjoyed 
a  solitary  ride  in  the  country.  Although  it  was  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  usually  a[iplied  by  the  emanci- 
])ated  labourers  to  their  private  purposes,  I  obser\*ed  many 
ot'  them  diligently  at  work  on  the  cane  grounds,  cutting 
the  canes  for  the  mill.  Their  aspect  was  that  of  physical 
vigour  and  cheerful  contentment,  and  all  my  questions  as 
I  passed  along  were  answered  satisfactorily.  On  my  way 
I  VL-ntured  to  call  at  one  of  the  estates,  and  found  it  was 
ihc  home  of  Robert  Claxton,  the  solicitor-general  of  the 
colony,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  respect- 
ability. He  was  kind  enough  to  impart  a  variety  of  useful 
and,  in  general,  cheering  informatioa  One  fact  mentioned 
by  him  spoke  volumes.  Speaking  of  a  small  proi>erty  on 
the  island  belonging  to  himself,  he  said,  '  Six  years  ago 
(that  is,  shortly  before  the  Act  of  Emancipation),  it  was 
worth  only  ;^2,ooo,  with  the  slaves  upon  it  Now,  with- 
out a  single  slave,  it  is  worth  three  times  the  money.  I 
would  not  sell  it  for  j^6,ooo.'  This  remarkable  rise  in 
the  value  of  property  is  by  no  means  confined  to  parti- 
cular estates.  I  was  assured  that,  as  compared  with  those 
times  of  depression  and  alarm  which  preceded  the  Act 
of  Emancipation,  it  is  at  once  general  and  very  consider- 
able. I  asked  the  President  Crook,  and  some  other 
persons,  whether  there  was  a  single  individual  on  the  island 
who  wished  for  the  restoration  of  slavery.  Answer,  *  Cer- 
tainly not  one,'  "^-p.  34. 

"  *  They  will  do  an  infinity  of  work/  said  one  of  my 
informants,  *^fot  wagaJ' 

"This  state  of  things  is  accompanied  by  a  vast  increase 
in  their  own  comforts.  Our  friend  Cadman,  the  Metho- 
dist minister,  was  on  this  station  during  slavery,  in  the 
year  1826.  He  has  now  returned  to  it  under  freedom. 
'  The  change  for  the  belter,'  he  observed,  *  in  the  dress, 
demeanour,  and  welfare  of  the  people,  \s  prcdi^eus.'  'I*he 
inifjoris  are  vastly  increased.  'I'he  duties  on  them  were 
^1,000  more  in  1838  than  in  1837  ;  and  in  1839,  double 
those  of  1S38,  within  j^i5o.     This  surprising  increase  is 

ing  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  free  labourers  for 
Imported  goods,  especially  for  articles  of  dress.  The  difli- 
ctilty  ex(>erienccd  by  the  gcntr>'  living  in  the  town  in 
procuring  fowls  eggs,  &c,  from  the  negroes  is  consider- 


ably increased.  The  reason  is  well  known, — the  labourers 
make  use  of  them  for  home  consum]jtion.  Marriage  is- 
now  become  frequent  amongst  them,  and  a  profusion  of 
eggs  is  expended  on  their  wedding-cakes  !  Doubtless  they 
will  soon  learn  to  exchange  these  freaks  of  luxury  for  the 
gradual  acquisition  of  wealth." — p.  36, 

He  next  visited  Antigua  : — 

*'  Our  company  was  now  joined  by  Nathaniel  Gilbert, 
an  evangelical  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  anci 
a  large  proprietor  and  planter  on  the  island.  Both  he 
and  Sir  Willian^  [the  governor]  amply  confirmed  our  pre- 
vious favourable  impres.sions  respecting  the  state  of  the 
colony.  On  my  inquiring  of  them  respecting  the  value 
of  landed  property,  their  joint  answer  was  clear  and 
decided,  *At  the  lowest  computation,  the  land,  without 
a  single  slave  upon  it,  is  fully  as  valuable  now  as  it  was, 
including  all  the  slaves,  before  emancipation.'  In  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  slaves,  is  already  transferred  to 
the  land.  Satisfactory  as  is  this  computation,  I  have  ever)' 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  much  below  the  mark.  With 
respect  to  real  property  in  the  town  of  St  John*s,  it  has 
risen  in  value  with  still  greater  rapidity.  A  large  number 
of  new  stores  have  been  opened ;  new  houses  are  buill 
or  building  ;  the  streets  have  been  cleared  and  improved  j 
trade  is  greatly  on  the  increase  ;  and  the  whole  place 
wears  the  appearance  of  progressive  wealth  and  pros 
perity."— p.  43. 

**  Extensive  inquir)'  has  led  us  to  the  conviction  that 
on  most  of  the  properties  of  Antigua,  and,  in  genera), 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  one  third  only  of  the  slaves 
were  operative.  What  with  childhood,  age,  infirmity,, 
sickness,  sham  sickness,  and  other  causes,  full  two-thirds 
of  the  negro  population  might  be  regarded  as  dead  weight. 
— The  pecuniary  saving,  on  many  of  the  estates  in 
Antigua,  by  the  change  of  slave  for  free  labour,  is,  at 
least  thirty ptr  cents — pp.  45,  46. 

"  We  had  appointed  a  meeting  at  a  country  village 
called  Parham.  It  was  a  morning  of  violent  rain  ;  but 
about  two  hundred  negroes  braved  the  weather,  and 
united  with  us  in  public  worship).  It  is  said  that  they  art- 
less wiUing  to  come  out  to  their  places  of  worship  in  the 
rain  than  was  the  case  formerly.  The  reason  is  curiou>- 
'I'hey  now  have  shoes  and  stockings^  which  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  expose  to  the  mud.'* — p.  47. 

*'  It  is  a  cheering  circumstance,  of  no  small  importance, 
that  there  are  no  less,  as  we  were  told,  than  seven  thousand 
scholars  in  the  various  charity  schools  of  Antigua.  In  all 
these  schools  the  Bible  is  read  and  taught  Who  can 
doubt  the  beneficial  moral  effect  of  these  extensive- 
efforts?"— p.  48. 

*'  The  vicar  of  St  John's,  during  the  last  seven  years  of 
slavery,  married  only  one  hundred  and  ten  pairs  of  negroes. 
In  the  single  year  of  freedom,  1839,  the  number  of  fairs 
married  by  him  was  185. 

"  With  respect  to  crime,  it  has  been  rapidly  diminishing 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  numbers  committed  to 
the  house  of  correction  in  1837 — chiefly  for  petty  offences 
formerly  punished  on  the  estates — were  850;  in  1K38, 
only  244  i  in  1839,  311.  The  number  left  in  the  prison 
at  the  close  or   1837   was   147;   at  the  close  of  1831), 

"  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  personal  comC*^''  .£v**ti^- 
the  labourers  have  been  in  the  meantime  vastly  in^'^*^j^*^?^- 
The  duties  on  imports  in  i&-v;^<.5^x'CL\-a5S^  ^<"^  «^   ^^ 
were    ^13,576;    in    1839     >>=^<t^   '^^'^^    J^-^-nA^^ 
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:r.  Jar.i2:':a,  is  ere  of  ;he  happiest  results  oftVecJv:- 

•A-._-r'.-  assurtrd.  or.  ^O'T-'i  a-thority,  that  four  time>  ^- 

"larriagcs  took  j.Iace  :asi  year  in  Jamaica  as  in  r 
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"' '.*  .'',1''  '"'■"*  =""1  rr:iir.'"'i  !•      fly  Ih':  h-m'-Is  of  that  y>o;vulation,   on  an  average,   in    England,— a  W- ' 

/»//  '*'"    •"t|^T;iMH;iM<.   r;i":  ^Ji'i  ih*:y  h.ive  often   been  proves   not   only  that   numerous    new   connem" 

,l0    .'  II  "M;,  t|„.  i„.,r,^..,      y\,„|   „„,!,,,  ^^..^j  stimulus  has  formed,  but  also  that  multitudes  who  were  fornit^' 
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ns  man  and  wife  without  the  right  sanction  are  now  con- 
vinced of  the  sinfulness  of  the  practice,  and  arc  availing 
themselves  with  eagerness  of  the  marriage  covenant  It 
a(>pears  that  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  negro  couples 
were  married  in  the  Baptist  churches  alone  during  the 
year  1S39."— p,  86. 

'*  In  the  Parish  (or  County)  of  St.  Mar)*,  rent  and  wages 
have  been  arranged  quite  independently  of  each  other, 
and  labour  has  been  suffered  to  find  its  market  without 
obstruction.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  have  been 
no  differences,  and  the  people  are  working  well.  The 
quantity  of  work  obtained  from  a  freeman  there  is  far 
beyond  the  old  Lask  of  the  slave.  In  the  laborious  occu- 
pation of  holing,  the  emancipated  negroes  perform  double 
the  work  of  the  slave  in  a  day.  In  road-making,  tl)e 
day's  task  under  slaver)'  was  to  break  four  barrels  of 
stone.  N(ni\  by  task-work,  a  weak  hand  will  fill  eight 
barrels,  a  strong  one  from  ten  to  t^velve." — p.  89. 

"At  the  Baptist  station  at  Sligoville  we  spent  several 
hours.  It  is  located  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by 
fifty  acres  of  fertile  mountain  land.  This  ]>roi:>erty  is 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  freehold  lots,  fifty  of 
which  had  been  already  sold  to  the  emancipated  labourers, 
and  had  proved  a  timely  refuge  for  many  labourers  who 
had  been  driven  by  hard  usage  from  their  former  homes. 
Some  of  them  had  built  good  cottages;  others,  temporary 
huts;  and  others,  again,  were  preparing  the  ground  for 
building.  'I'heir  gardens  were  cJeared,  or  in  process  of 
clearing,  and  in  many  cases  already  brought  into  fine 
cultivation.  Not  a  hoe,  I  believe,  had  ever  been  driven 
into  that  land  before.  Nait\  a  village  had  risen  up,  with 
every  promise  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  and  the  land 
was  likely  to  produce  a  vast  abundance  of  nutritious  food 
The  |>coplc  settled  there  were  all  married  pairs,  mostly 
with  families,  and  the  men  employed  the  bulk  of  their 
time  in  working  for  wages  on  the  neighbouring  estates. 
The  chapel  and  the  school  were  immediately  at  hand, 
and  the  religious  character  of  the  people  stood  high. 
Never  did  I  witness  a  scene  of  greater  industry,  or  one 
more  marked  by  contentment  for  the  present  and  hope 
for  the  future.  How  instructive  to  remember  that  two 
years  ago  this  peaceful  village  had  no  existence!"— p.  90. 
"On  our  return  home  we  visited  two  neighbouring 
estates,  of  about  equal  size  (I  believe)  and  equal  fertility  ; 
both  among  the  finest  properties,  for  natural  and  local 
advantages,  which  I  anywhere  saw  in  Jamaica.  One  was 
in  difficulty;  the  other  all  prosperity.  'I'he  first  was  the 
estate  already  alluded  to,  which  had  been  deprived  of  so 
many  hands  by  vain  attempts  to  compel  the  labour  of 
frocmea  There,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  saw^  as  we 
|>assed  by,  the  clear  marks  of  that  violence  by  which  the 
people  had  been  expelled.  The  second,  chilled  '  Dawkin's 
Caymanas,'  was  under  the  enlightened  attorneyship  of 
Judge  Bernard,  who,  with  his  lady,  and  the  resjjectable 
overseer,  met  us  on  the  spot.  On  this  properly  the 
labourers  were  independent  tenants.  Their  rent  was 
I  settled  according  to  the  money  value  of  the  tenements 
j*  which  they  occupied,  and  they  were  allowed  to  take  their 
|i'  labour  to  the  best  market  they  could  find.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  they  look  it  to  the  homt  market  ;  and 
excellently  were  they  working  on  the  property  of  their 
ttld  master.  The  attorney,  the  overseer,  and  the 
labourers,  all  seemed  equally  satisfied,  equally  at  their 
h  case.  Here,  then,  was  one  properly  which  would 
0  occasion  a  bad  npvri  of  Jamaica  •  another  which  would 
fas  surely  give  ri.se  to  a  g^d  report.        M  W  regards  the 


]:iroperlies  themselves,  both  reports  are  true;  and  iheyarc. 
the  respective  results  of  two  opposite  modes  of  manage- 
ment 

**  At  Dawkin's  Caymanas  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  an  interesting  spectacle;  for  the  labourers  on 
the  property,  with  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  were 
on  that  day  met  at  a  picnic  dinner.  The  table,  of  \'ast 
length,  was  spread  under  a  wattled  building  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  at  the  convenient  hour  of  six  in  the 
evening  (after  the  days  work  was  finished)  was  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  good  fare — soup,  fjsh,  fowls,  pigs,  and 
joints  of  meat,  in  abundance.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  and  women  of  the  African  race,  attired  with 
the  greatest  neatness,  were  assembled,  in  much  harmony 
and  order,  to  partake  of  the  feast ;  but  no  drink  was 
[provided  stronger  than  water.  It  was  a  sober,  substantial 
repast — the  festival  of  peace  and  freedom.  This  dinner 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  New- Year's  Day ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  a  Baptist  meeung-house  in  another  part 
of  the  island  had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  minister,  these  honest  people  agreed 
to  waive  their  dinner,  and  to  subscribe  their  money, 
instead,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  meering-house.  For 
this  purpose  they  raised  a  noble  sum  (I  believe  con- 
siderably upwards  of  ;^  100  sterling) ;  and  now,  in  the 
third  month  of  the  year,  finding  that  matters  were 
working  well  with  them,  they  thought  it  well  to  indulge 
themselves  with  their  social  dinner.  By  an  unanimous 
vote,  they  commissioned  hk'  to  present  a  message  of 
their  affectionate  regards  to  Thomas  Clarkson  and  Thomxs 
Fowell  Buxton,  the  two  men  to  whom,  of  all  others, 
perhaps,  they  were  most  indebted  for  their  present  enjoy- 
ment"—pp.  9J,  92. 

"After  breakfast  we  drove  to  Kelly's,  one  of  Lord 
Sligo's  properties.  We  saw  the  peojjle  on  this  property 
busily  engaged  in  the  laborious  occupation  of  holing,  a 
work  for  which  ploughing  is  now  pretty  generally  sub- 
stituted in  Jamaica.  *  How  are  you  all  getting  along?' 
said  my  comi>anion,  to  a  tall,  bright-looking  black  man, 
busily  engaged  with  his  hoe.  *  Right  well,  massa,  right 
well,'  he  replied.  '  I  am  from  America,*  said  my  friend, 
'  where  there  are  many  slaves  ;  what  shall  I  say  to  them 
from  you  ?  shall  I  tell  them  that  freedom  is  working  well 
here?'  *  Ves,  massa,'  said  he,  'much  well  under  freedom, 
— thank  God  for  it ! '  Much  well  they  were  indeed  doing, 
for  they  were  earning  a  dollar  for  every  hundred  cane 
holes  ;  a  great  effort,  certainly,  but  one  which  many  of 
them  accomplished  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
'How  is  this?*  asked  the  same  friend,  as  he  felt  the 
lumps  or  welts  on  the  shoulder  of  another  man,  'Oh, 
massa,*  cried  the  negro,  *  I  was  flogged  when  a  slave, — 
no  more  whip  now, — all  free  !  * " — p.  96. 

"  The  prosperity  of  the  pkinters  in  Jamaica  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  mere  amount  of  the  produce  of  sugar 
or  coffee  as  compared  with  the  time  of  slavery.  Even 
where  produce  i.s  diminished,  profit  will  be  increased, — 
if  freedom  be  fairly  tried,— by  the  saving  of  expense. 
'  I  had  rather  make  sixty  tierces  of  coffee,'  said  A.  B., 
'under  freedom,  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  under 
slaver)' ;  such  is  the  saving  of  expense  that  I  make  a 
better  profit  by  it ;  nn'erthetcss^  J  nuan  to  maki  ont 
hufidrtd  and  t:venty\  as  btjort.^  '* — p.  1 1 8.  ^^ 

*' '  Do  you  see  that  excellent  new  stone  wall  round  ^^^  *3^ 
field  below  us?'  said  the  young  i^K\s\cvasx n^s  ^^^^J'%-,i^<-"''^^^ 
stood    at    A.   B.'s   front  door,    '»^^'=^:^'**  "^  ^^^^    "^ 
scenery.     *  That  wall  could  sc^n^'^^"^^'^  ^^^ 
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all  under  slavery  or  the  apprenticeship ;  the  necessary 
labour  could  not  then  have  been  hired  at  less  than  ^5 
currency,  or  about  $13,  per  chain.  Under  freedom,  it 
cost  only  from  $3*50  to  $4  per  chain, — not  one-third  of 
the  amount.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fart  that  the 
whole  of  it  was  built  under  the  stimulus  of  job-work,  by 
an  invalid  negro,  who,  during  slavcr>',  had  been  given  up 
to  total  inaction.'  This  was  the  substance  of  our  con- 
versation. The  information  was  afterwards  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  proprietor.  Such  was  the  fresh  blood 
infused  into  the  veins  of  this  decrcpid  person  by  the 
genial  hand  of  freedom,  that  he  had  been  redeemed  from 
absolute  uselessness,  had  executed  a  noble  work,  had 
greatly  improved  his  master's  propeny,  and  finally,  had 
realised  for  himself  a  handsome  sum  oX  money.  This 
single  fact  is  admirably  and  undeniably  illustrative  of  the 
principles  of  the  case  ;  and  for  that  purpose  is  as  good  as 
a  thousand. "^p.  1 19. 

"  I  will  take  the  present  opportunity  of  offering  to  thy 
attention  the  account  of  exports  from  Jamaica  (as  exhibited 
in  the  return  printed  for  the  House  of  Assembly)  for  the 
last  year  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  the  first  of  full 
freedom  : — 

Sugar,  for  the  year  ending  gth  month  (Sept)  30, 

183^ 531825 

Do.  do.  do.  do.  1839    4Si359 


Apparent  diminution       8,466 

"This  difference  is  much  less  considerable  than  many 
persons  have  been  led  to  imagine;  the  real  diminution, 
however,  is  still  less ;  because  there  has  lately  taken  place 
in  Jamaica  an  increase  in  the  si^e  of  the  hogshead. 
Instead  of  the  old  measure,  which  contained  17  cwt.» 
new  ones  have  been  introdiicedj  containing  from  20  to 
22  cwt., — a  change  \vhich,  for  scvera!  reasons,  Is  an 
economical  one  for  the  planter.  Allowing  only  five  per 
cent,  for  this  change,  the  deficiency  is  reduced  from  8,466 
hogsheads  to  5,775  ;  and  tliis  ajuount  is.  further  lessened 
by  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  freedom*  there  is  a 
vast  addition  to  the  consumption  of  sugnr  among  the 
people  of  Jamaica  itself,  and  therefore  to  the  home 
sale. 

"The  account  of  coffee  is  not  so  favourable : — 

Cwt. 
Coffee,  for  the  year  ending  9th  month  (Sept )  30, 

1838 Ii7»3i3 

Do.  da  do.  do.  1839      78,759 


Diminution  (about  one-third)       38,554 

*'  The  coffee  is  a  ver>'  uncertain  crop,  and  the  defi- 
ciency, on  the  comparison  of  these  two  years,  is  not 
greater,  I  believe,  than  has  often  occurred  before.  We 
arc  also  to  remember  that,  both  in  sugar  and  coffee,  the 
profit  to  the  planter  may  be  increased  by  the  saving  of 
expense,  even  when  the  produce  is  diminished.  Still,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  some  decrease  has  taken  place  on 
l»oth  the  articles,  in  connection  with  the  change  of  system. 
With  regard  to  the  year  1S40,  it  is  ex])eLted  that  coffee 
will,  at  least,  maintain  the  last  amount  ;  but  a  further 
decrease  on  sugar  is  generally  anticipated. 

"Now,  so  far  as  this  decrease  of  produce  is  connected 
with  the  change  of  system,  it  is  obviously  to  be  traced  to 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  labour.  But 
here  comes  the  critical  question — the  real  turning  point 


To  what  is  this  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  labour  owi 
I  answer  deliberately,  but  without  reserve,  *^  Mainly 
causes  which  class  under  slaver^',  and  not  under  freedom.' 
It  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  those  impolitic 
attempts  to  force  the  labour  of  freemert,  which  have  dis- 
gusted the  i^easantry,  and  have  led  10  the  desertion  of 
many  of  the  estates. 

*'  It  is  a  cheering  circumstance,   that  the  amount  trf 
p'anting  and  other  preparator>'  labour   bestowed  on  ih^ 
estates  during  the  autumn  of  JH39  has  been  muchgr 
by  all  accounts  than  in  the  autumn    of  1838.     Tl 
itself  the  effect  of  an  improved  understanding  between 
planters  and  the  peasants ;  and  the   result  of  it  (if  ot 
<  ircumstanccs  be  equal)  cannot  fail  to  be  a  consid< 
increase  of  produce  in   1841.      I  am   told,  however, 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  may  possibly  pre^x^m 
result,  as  it  regards  sugar.     It  is,  that  the  cultiv 

under  the  old  system  was  forced   on  certain  pi 

which,  from  their  situation  and  other  circumstanc^  irw" 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  These  plantations  affcmioi 
an  income  to  the  local  agents,  but  to  the  proprieiore 
either  unprofitable  or  losing  concerns.  On  such 
perlies,  under  those  new  circumstances  which  bring 
things  to  their  true  level,  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cease, 

"  In  the  meantime  the  imports  of  the  island  arc 
increasing,  trade  improving,  the  towns  thnnng.  Dc» 
villages  rising  in  every  direction,  property  much  enhanrcrJ 
in  value,  well  managed  estates  productive  and  prontiblr 
expenses  of  management  diminished,  short  roethculs  .^ 
labour  adopted,  provisions  cultivated  on  a  larga  scalf 
than  ever,  and  the  people,  wherever  they  are  fffo^ieriy 
treated,  industrious,  contented,  and  gradually  kcub» 
lating  wealth." — pp.  132-134- 

"  Sly    narrative    respecting    the    British    West  It 
Islands  being  now  brought  to  a  close,    I   mil  take 
liberty  of  concentrating  and  recapitulating  the  p 
points  of  the  subject  in  a  few  distinct  propositions. 

"  I  St.   The  emandpattd  tiegroes  are  u^orking  vxU  k 
e$tates  of  their  old  masters. — Nor   does    Jamaica, 
duly  inspected  and  fairly  estimated,  furnish  anvcxt 
to  the    general    result     >Ve    find    that,    in    tfiat 
wherever  the  negroes  v^ti  fairly,  kindly,  and  wiitl\ 
there  they  are  working  well  on  the  properties  of  t 
masters;  and  that  the  existing   instances  of  a  < 
description  must  be  ascribed  to  causes  which  rla« 
slavery,   and  not  under  freedom.      Let  it  not,  boi 
be  imagined,  that  the  negroes  who  are  not  working  00 
estates  of  their  old  masters  are,  on  that  accooni. 
Even  these  are  in  general  busily  employed  in  cult 
their  own  grounds,  in  various  descriptions  of  h» 
in  lime-lmrning  or  fishing,— in  benefiting  them>ch«»"*J 
the  community,  through  some   new  but   cquallv  t3e^| 
medium.     Besides   all   this,   stone   walls  arc 
houses  erected,  pastures  cleaned,  ditches  dug, 
drained,  roads  made  and  macadamised,  storei 
villages  formed,  and  other  beneficial  operaliocis  eiScvVi 
the  whole  of  which,  before   emancipation,  ilirouldH 
been  a  folly  even  to  attempt.     The  old  notioQ,tk**l 
negro  is   by  constitution  a  lary  creature   vtho  rt  i» ' 
work   at   all   except    by   compulsion,    i    now  iw  * 
exploded."— pp.  137,  138. 

"  2nd.  An  increased  quantity  of  work  thrown  op*< 
market  is,  of  course,  fallowed  by  the  chfBpr^ 
labour.'' — p.  138. 

'*  3rd  Real  property  has  risen  mmd  is  rmt^  sa   "*" 


I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  the  comparison 
is  not  here  mifje  with  those  olden  linnes  of  slaverj-  when 
the  soils  of  the  islands  were  in  their  most  prolific  state, 
and  the  slaves  themselves  of  a  corresponding  value  ;  but 
with  those  days  of  depression  and  alarm  which  preceded 
the  Act  of  Emancipation.  All  that  I  mean  to  assert  is, 
that  landed  property  in  the  British  colonies  has  touched 
the  bottom,  has  found  that  bottom  solid,  has  already  risen 
considerably,  and  is  now  on  a  steady  ascending  march 
towards  the  recover)'  of  its  highest  value.  One  circuni- 
stancewhich  greailycontributed  to  produce  its  depreciation 
was,  the  cry  of  interested  persons  who  wished  to  run  it 
down  ;  and  the  demand  for  it  which  has  arisen  among 
these  very  persons  is  now  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  value. 
Remember  the  old  gentleman  in  Antigua,  who  is  always 
complaining  of  the  effects  of  freedom,  and  always  buying 
land" — pp.  139,  140. 

"  4th.  The  personal  comforts  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion under  freedom  are  multiplied  tenfold" — p.  14a 

"  5th.  I-astly,  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
this  people,  under   freedom,  is  more  than  ccjual  to  the 
inorease  of  their  comforts.     Under  this  head  there  are 
three  points  deserving,  respectively,  of  a  distinct  place  in 
our  memories.     First,  the  rapid  increase  and  vast  extent 
of   elementary    and    Christian    education, — schools    for 
infants,  young   persons,  and  aduhs,  multiplying  in  every 
direction.     Secondly,   the  gradual,  but  decided,  diminu- 
tion of  crime,  amounting  in  many  country  districts  almost 
to   its   extinction.     'I'hirdly,    the  happy   change   of  the 
general  and  almost  universal  practice  of  concubinage  for 
the  equally  general  adoption  of  marriage.   '  Concubinage,' 
says  Dr.   Stewart,   in    his   letter   to   me,    '  the   universal 
practice  of  the  coloured   people,  has  wholly  disappeared 
from  amongst  them.     No  young  woman  of  colour  thinks 
of  forming  such  connections  now.'     What   is  more,  the 
improved  morality  of  the  blacks  is  reflecting  itself  on  the 
white  inhabitants  ;  even  the  overseers  are  ceasing,  one 
after  another,  from  a  sinful  mode  of  life,  and  are  forming 
reputable  connections  in  marriage.     But  while  these  three 
points  are  confessedly    of  high   importance,   there  is  a 
fmirih  which  at  once  embraces  and  outweighs  them  all, — 
I  mean  the  difiTusion  of  vital  Christianity.     I   know  thai 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained --especially  in  this 
countr)*'-lest,  on  the  cessation  of  slavery,  the  negroes 
should  break  away  at  once  from  their  masters  and  their 
|k     ministers      But   freedom    has    come,   and   while    (heir 
L    masters  have  not  been   forsaken,  their  religious   teachers 
[^     have  become   dearer   to   them   than   ever.     Under   the 
'unner  of  liberty,  the  churches  and  meeting-houses  have 
been  enlarged  and  multiplied,  the  attendance  has  become 
«gular  and  devout,  the  congregations  have  in  many  cases 
been  more  than  doubled  ;  above  all,  the  conversion  of 
souls  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe)  has  been  going  on  to 
an  extent  never  before  known  in  these  colonies.     In  a 
religious  point  of  view,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  the  wilder- 
ness, in  many  places,  has  indeed  begun  to  '  blossom  as 
^ithc  rose.'     *  Instead  of  the  thorn  '  has  'come  up  the  fir- 
2(lree,  and  instead  of  the  brier'  has  *come  up  the  myrtle-tree, 
■Jpnd  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name  ;  for  an  everlasting 

pp.  141,  142. 


\ 


»ign,  that  shall  not  be  cut  ofl*.' " 


i  I  have  now  given  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Gumcy's 
^^x>ok.  They  need  no  comment  Indeed,  nothing  can 
^e  said  to  convince  or  move  the  reader,  if  these  simple 
l^lpcords  of  emancipation  do  not  find  their  way  to  his 
^Meart.     In  the  whole  history  of  efforts  for  human  happi- 


ness, it  is  doubtful  if  another  example  can  be  found  of  so 

great  a  revolution  accomplished  with  so  few  sacrifices  and 
such  immediate  reward.  Compare  with  this  the  American 
Revolution,  which  had  for  its  end  to  shake  off  a  yoke  too 
light  to  be  named  by  the  side  of  domestic  slavery. 
Through  what  fields  of  blood  and  years  of  suffering  did 
we  seek  civil  freedom — a  boon  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  freedom  from  an  owner's  grasp  !  It  is  the  ordinary 
law  of  Providence,  that  great  blessings  shall  be  gained  by 
great  sacrifices,  and  that  the  most  beneficial  social  changes 
shall  bring  immediate  suffering.  That  near  a  million  of 
human  beings  should  pass  in  a  day  from  the  deepest 
degradation  to  the  rights  of  freemen  with  so  little  agita- 
tion of  the  social  system,  is  a  fact  so  strange  that  we 
naturally  suspect,  at  first,  some  tinging  of  the  picture  from 
the  author's  syrapnlhies  ;  and  we  are  brought  to  full  con- 
viction only  by  the  simplicity  and  minuteness  of  his 
details.  For  one,  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  emancipa- 
tion as  an  unspeakable  good,  had  the  immediate  results 
worn  a  much  darker  hue.  I  wanted  only  to  know  thaU^ 
social  order  was  preserved,  that  the  laws  were  respected#^H 
after  emancipation.  I  felt  that,  were  anarchy  cscaped,^^ 
no  evil  worse  than  slavery  could  take  its  place.  I  had  not 
forgotten  the  doctrine  of  our  fathers,  that  human  freedom 
is  worth  vast  sacrifices,  that  it  can  hardly  be  bought  at 
too  great  a  price.  ^H 

I  proceed  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  several  topics^| 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gumey's  book  ;  and   I   shall  close  by 
considering  the  duties  which  belong  to  individuals  and  to 
the  Free  States  in  relation  to  slavery.  ^B 

The  first  topic  suggested  by  our  author,  and  perhaps^B 
the  most  worthy  of  note,  is  his  anxiety  to  show  that  eman- 
cipation has  been  accompanied  with  little  pecuniary  loss 
— that  as  a  moneyed  speculation  it  is  not  to  be  condemned* 
He  evidently  supposes  that  he  is  writing  for  a  people  who 
will  judge  of  this  grand  event  in  history  by  the  standard 
of  commercial  profit  or  loss.  In  ihLs  view,  his  simple 
book  tells  more  than  a  thousand  satires  against  the  spirit 
of  our  times.  In  speaking  of  West  Indian  emancipation, 
it  has  been  common  for  men  to  say,  We  must  wail  for  the 
facts  !  And  what  facts  have  they  waited  for  ?  They  have 
wailed  10  know  that  the  master,  after  fattening  many 
years  on  oppression,  had  lost  nothing  by  the  triumph  of 
justice  and  humanity  ;  that  the  slave,  on  being  freed,  was 
to  yield  as  large  an  income  as  before  to  his  employer. 
This  delicate  sensibility  to  the  rights  of  the  wrong-doer, 
this  concern  for  property,  this  unconcern  for  human 
nature,  is  a  sign  of  the  little  progress  made  even  here  by 
free  principles,  and  of  men's  ignorance  of  the  great  end 
of  social  union.  -^b 

Every  good  man  must  protest  against  this  mode  o^H 
settling  the  question  of  Emancipation.     It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  by  not  a  few,  that  if.  in  consequence  of 
this  event,  the  crops  have  fallen  off,  or  the  number  of 
coffee  bags  or  sugar  ht^gshcads  is  lessened,  then  emanci- 
pation is  to  be  pronounced  a  failure,  and  the  great  act 
frc*eing  a  i>cople  from  the  mast  odious  bondage  is  to 
set  down  as  folly.     At  the  North  and  the  South  this  base 
doctrine  has  seized  on  the  public  mind.     It  runs  through 
our  presses,  not  excepting  the  more  respectable.     The 
bright  promises  of  emancipation  are  too  unimportant  f*>* 
our  ncwspapeni;  but  the  fearful  intelligence  that  this  *^^ 
that  island  has  shipped  fewer  hogsheads  «<  ^^^^js- "^^^^^^^^ 
the  days  of  slavery,  is  Ihoughv  ^ac<^n  '^'^'^'^>^^^  "^^ 
far  and  wide ;  and  emancipaiVo'^  "^  "^^  ^^xj:^'^^^^'**^^ 
civilised  wor\d  must  \;»a^  a.  ^^^^^    c^eT*^'^^  ^x- 
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coffee  to  ihc  due  dep^ee  of  sweetness.  It  passes  for  an 
"uUraisra"  of  phiJanthropy  to  prize  a  million  of  human 
beings  above  as  many  pounds  of  sugar 

What  is  the  great  end  of  civilised  society  ?  Not  coffee 
and  sugar  ;  not  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mineral 
v^etable,  or  animal  productions  ;  but  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  all  its  members^  The  sacrifice  of  rights, 
especially  of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred,  to  increase  of 
property,  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes  of  the  social 
state.  That  ever}-  man  should  haxx  his  due^  not  that  a 
few  proprietors  should  riot  on  the  toil,  sweat,  and  blood 
of  the  many,— this  is  the  great  design  of  the  union  of 
men  into  communities.  Emancii>ation  was  not  meant  to 
increase  the  crops,  but  to  restore  to  human  beings  their 
birthright,  to  give  to  every  man  the  free  use  of  his  powers 
for  his  own  and  others'  good. 

That  the  production  of  sugar  would  be  diminished  for 
a  time,  in  consequence  of  emancipation,  was  a  thing  to 
be  expected,  if  not  desired.  It  is  in  the  sugar  culture 
that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  and  are 
most  overuorked.  In  Cuba,  we  are  told  by  men  who 
have  given  panicular  attention  to  that  Island,  the  mor- 
tality on  the  sugar  estate  is  ten  per  cent  annually,  so  that 
a  whole  gang  is  used  up,  swept  off,  in  ten  years.  Suppose 
emancipation  introduced  into  Cuba.  Would  not  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  be  diminished  ?  Ought  not  every  man 
to  desire  the  diminution  ?  I  do  not  say  that  such  atrocious 
cruelty  was  common  in  the  British  Islands.  But  it  was 
in  this  department  chiefly  that  the  slaves  were  exposed 
to  excessive  toil.  It  was  to  be  expected,  then,  that,  when 
left  free,  they  would  prefer  other  modes  of  industr)*. 
Accordingly,  whilst  the  sugar  is  diminished,  the  ordinary- 
articles  of  subsistence  have  increased.  Some  of  the  slaves 
have  become  small  farmers ;  and  many  more,  who  hire 
themselves  as  labourers,  cultivate  small  patches  of  bnd 
on  their  own  account  Their  is  another  important  con- 
sideration. Before  freedom,  the  women  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  gangs  who  laboured  on  the  sugar 
crops.  These  are  now  very  much,  if  not  wholly,  with- 
drawn. Is  it  a  grief  to  a  man,  who  has  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  that  won.an's  burdens  are  made  lighter?  Other 
causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  sugar  crop  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Gurney's  book  ;  but  these  are  enough  to  show  us 
that  this  effect  is  due  in  part  to  the  good  working  of 
emancipation,  to  a  relief  of  the  male  and  female  slave,  in 
which  we  ought  to  rejoice. 

Before  emancipation,  I  expected  that  the  immediate 
result  of  the  measure  would  be  more  or  less  idleness,  and 
coasequently  a  diminution  of  produce.  How  natural  was 
it  to  anticipate  that  men  who  had  worked  under  the  lash, 
and  had  looked  on  exemption  from  toil  as  the  happiness 
of  paradise,  should  surrender  themselves  more  or  less  to 
sloth,  on  becoming  their  own  masters  ?  It  is  the  curse 
of  a  bad  system  to  unfit  men,  at  first,  for  a  better.  That 
the  paralysing  effect  of  slavery  should  continue  after  its 
eictinction,  that  the  slave  should,  at  the  first,  produce 
less  than  before — this,  surely,  is  no  matter  of  wonder. 
The  wonder  is — and  it  is  a  great  one — that  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  have,  in  their  new  condition,  been  so 
greatly  influenced  by  the  motives  of  freemen  ;  that  the 
spirit  of  industry  has  so  far  survived  the  system  of  com- 
pulsion under  which  they  had  been  trained  ;  that  ideas  of 
a  belter  mode  of  living  have  Uken  so  strong  a  hold  on 
their  minds ;  that  so  many  refined  tastes  and  wants  have 
l)een  so  soon  developed.  Here  is  the  wonder  ;  and  all 
this  shows,  what  we  have  often  heard,  that  the  negro 


more  susceptible  nf  civilisation  from  abroad  than  any  c 
race  of  men.  That  some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  d 
have  worted  too  little  is  not  to  be  denied ;  nor  cai 
bbmc  them  much  for  it.  All  of  irs,  I  suspect,  under 
circumstances,  would  turn  our  first  freedom  into  a  bob 
Besides,  when  we  think  that  they  have  been  sweating 
bleeding  to  nourish  in  all  manner  of  luxury  a  fewtmk 
proprietors,  they  do  not  seem  very  inexcusable  for  a  s 
emulation  of  their  superiors.  The  n^ro  sleepmi; 
day  under  the  shade  of  the  palm-tree,  ought  ma 
offend  our  moral  sense  much  more  than  the  ''ott 
stretched  on  his  ottoman  or  sofa.  W^hat  ought  to  astw 
us  is  the  limitation,  not  the  existence  of  the  evil. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  those  among  us  who  gr 
over  emancipation  because  the  staples  of  the  Islamb 
diminished,  should  be  made  to  wear  for  a  few  root 
the  yoke  of  slaver)',  so  as  to  judge  experimentally  wbd 
freedom  is  worth  or  not  a  few  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
knowing  what  this  yoke  is,  they  are  willing  that  ad 
should  bear  it,  they  deserve  themselves,  above  all  odk 
to  be  crushed  by  it  Slavery  is  the  greatest  of  «^ 
the  most  intolerable  of  all  the  forms  of  oppressioiJ 
of  this  country  thought  that  to  be  robbed  of  jwft 
liberty  was  an  mjurj'  not  to  be  endured,  and,  as  a  peof 
were  ready  to  shed  our  blood  like  water  to  avert  it  \ 
political  liberty  is  of  no  worth  compared  with  /rru* 
and  slaver^'  robs  men  of  the  latter.  Under  the  despots 
of  modem  Europe  the  people,  though  deprived  of  poto 
freedom,  enjoy  codes  of  laws  constructed  with  greai « 
the  fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  ages,  which  recognise  l! 
sacredness  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  ^ 
under  which  those  rights  are  essentially  secure.  .\su^K 
of  these  des|>olisnis  may  still  be  a  man,  may  better  6 
condition,  may  enrich  his  intellect,  may  fill  the  earth* 
his  fame.  He  enjoys  essentially  ptrsonai  freedam  ■ 
through  this  accomplishes  the  great  ends  of  his  h» 
To  be  stripped  of  this  blessing,  to  be  owned  by  ai^Jl 
creature,  to  hold  our  limbs  and  faculties 
property,  to  be  subject  every  moment  to  am 
to  stand  in  awe  of  another's  lash,  to  have  oor 
energies  chained  to  never-varying  tasks  for 
luxury-,  to  hold  wife  and  children  at  another's 
what  wrong  can  be  compared  with  this  ?  This  is 
insult  on  human  nature,  such  an  impietv  t( 
common  Father,  that  the  whole  earth  should  sctid 
cr)-  of  reprobation  against  it ;  and  yet  we  arc  loU  ^ 
outrage  must  continue,  lest  the  market  of  the 
world  should  be  deprived  of  some  hojjsher.dsof - 

It  is  hard  to  weigh  human  rights 
they  are  all  sacred  and  invaluable.       \ 
which  nature,  instinct,  makes  so  dear  lo  us  as  . 
of  action,  of  free  motion ;  the  riglit  of  cxertit  - 
exertion  enlarging,  our  faculties  of  body  and  n, 
right  of  fonning  plans,  of  directing  our  powers 
to  our  convictions   of  interest    and    duty  ■  th. 
putting   forth   our  energies    from  a  spring- 
breasts.      Self-motion,  this   is  what    our   '■ 
and  thirsts  for  as  its  true  clement   and  life 
everything  that  lives— the   bird,    the   insect- 
delights  in  freedom  of  action  ;  and  much 
be  the  instinct  of  a  rational,  moral   creaiur. 
can  attain  by  such  freedom  alone   to  the 
and  enjoyment  of  his  nature.      The  rights 
reputation  are  poor  compared  with  this.     tM  «^* 
would  be  the  products  of  the    universe  to  J  ""^ 
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is  i  bidden  to  use  his  limbs,  or  shut  up  in  a  prwon?  ^ 
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the  luxurious  ease  so  coveted  in  tropical  climes,  and  they 
si^  over  the  chxuige  which  has  taken  place.     I  look  on 
the  change  with  very  different  feelings.     The  negroes  in 
that  luxuriant  island  have  increased  to  above  a  million. 
By  slight  toil  they  obtain  the  comforts  of  life.     Their 
homes  arc  sacred.     Their  little  property  in  a  good  d^ee 
secure     They  live  together  peaceably.     So  little  inclined 
are  they  to  violence,  that  the  large  amounts  of  specie  paid 
by  the  Government  to  France,  as  the  price  of  indepen- 
dence, have  been  transported  through  the  country  on 
horseback   with  comparatively  no  deifence,  and  with  a 
safety  which  no  one  would  be  mad  enough  to  expect 
und^  such   circtmistances  in  what  are  called  civilised 
landsw     It  is  true,  their  enjoyments  are  animal  in  a  great 
degree     They  live  much  like  n^lected  children,  making 
litUe  or  no  progress,  making  life  one  long  day  of  unprofit- 
able ease.     I  should  rejoice  to  raise  them  from  children 
into  men.     But  when  I  contrast  this  tranquil,  unoffending 
life  with  the  horrors  of  a  slave  plantation,  it  seems  to  me 
a  paradise     W*hat  matters  it  that  they  send  next  to  no 
coffee  or  sugar  to  Europe  ?    How  much  better  that  they 
should  stretch  themselves  in  the  heat  of  the  day  under 
their  gracefully  waving   groves,  than  sweat  and  bleed 
under  an  overseer  for  others*  selfish  ease!     Hajrti  has 
one  curse,  and  that  is,  not  freedom,  but  tyraimy.     Her 
president  for  life  is  a  despot,  under  a  less  ominous  name 
Her  Government,  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  is  sustained  by  a  standing  army, 
which  undoubtedly  is  an  instrument  of  oppression.     But 
in  so  simple  a  form   of  society  despotism   is  not  that 
organised  robbery  which  has  flourished  in  the  civilised 
world.     Undoubtedly  in  this  rude  state  of  things  the  laws 
are  often  unwise,  partial,  and  ill-administered.     I  have  ' 
no  taste  for  this  childish  condition  of  society.     Still,  I 
turn  with  pleasure  from  slavery  to  the  thought  of  a  million 
of  fellow-beings,  little  instructed   indeed,  but  enjoying 
ease  and  comfort  under  that  beautiful  sky  and  on  the 
bosom  of  that  exhaustless  soil.     In  one  respect   Hayti  is 
infinitely  ad\'antaged  by  her  change  of  condition.     Under 
slavery  her  coloured  population — that  is,  the  mass  of  her 
inhabitants — had  no  chance  of  risinir,  could  make  no 
progress  in  intelligence  and  in  the  arts  and  refinements 
of  life     They  were  doomed  to  perpetual  degradation. 
Under  freedom  their  improvement  is  possible.     They  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  meliorating  influences.     Their 
intercourse   with    other    nations,    and   the   opportunities 
afforded  to  many  among  them  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion, furnish  various  means  and  incitements  to  progress. 
If  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  rendering  at  this  moment 
immense  aid  to  civilisation  and  pure  morals  in   Ireland, 
were  to  enter  in  earnest  on  the  work  of  enlightening  and 
regenerating   Ha)ti,  or  if  (what  I  should  greatly  prefer) 
any  other  church  could  have  free  access  to  the  people, 
this  island  might  in  a  short  time  become  an  important 
accession  to  the  Christian  and  civilised  world,  and  the 
dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  first  years  of  her  free- 
dom would  vanish  l^efore  the  brightness  of  her  later  histon,-. 
My  maxim  is,  *'  .Anything  but  slaver)- !     Poverty  sooner 
than  slavery ! "     Supi.>ose  that   we  of  this  good  city  of 
Boston  were   summoned   to  choose   between   living  on  ; 
bread  and  water  and  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in 
the  West  Indies.     Suppose  that  the  present  wealth  of  our  • 
metropolis  could  be  continued  only  on  the  condition  that 
five  thousand  out  of  our  eighty  thousand   inhabitants  ; 
should  live  as  princes,  and  the  rest  of  us  be  reduced  to  i 
slavery  to  sustain  the  luxury  of  our  masters.     Should  we  ' 


not  all  cry  out,  Give  us  the  bread  and  water  ?  W 
not  rather  see  our  fair  city  levelled  to  the  ear 
choose  to  work  out  slowly  for  oiirsehres  and  our  ( 
a  better  lot,  than  stoop  our  necks  to  the  yoke? 
all  feel  when  the  case  is  brought  home  to  oc 
What  should  we  say  to  the  man  who  should  s 
terrify  us,  by  prophecies  of  diminished  prodiK 
exports,  into  the  substitution  of  bondage  for  the  d 
of  freemen  ? 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  insisted  that  < 
pation  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  question  of  (hc 
loss,  that  its  merits  are  not  to  be  settled  by  its  in 
on  the  masters  gains.  Mr.  Gumey,  however,  ms 
that  the  master  has  nothing  to  fear,  that  real  est 
risen,  that  free  labour  costs  less  than  that  of  the 
All  this  is  good  news,  and  should  be  spread  throe 
bnd ;  for  men  are  especially  inclined  to  be  just  whi 
can  serve  themselves  by  justice.  But  emancipatk) 
on  higher  ground  than  the  masters  accimiulatiol 
on  the  rights  and  essential  interests  of  the  slave 
let  these  be  held  sacred,  though  the  liixury  of  the : 
be  retrenched. 

2.  I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  a  topic 
was  always  present  to  the  mind  of  our  authoi 
alleged  decrease  of  industry  and  exports  since  enu 
tion-  The  next  topic  to  which  I  shall  turn  is  his 
of  slavery  in  Cuba.  He  only  touched  at  this  i^ 
eridently  received  the  same  sad  impression  whi 
receive  from  those  who  have  had  longer  lime  for 
vation.     He  says: — 

"  Of  one  feature  in  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  of 
I  had  no  knowledge  until  I  was  on  the  spot  Tfe 
portation  consists  almost  entirely  of  m^n^  and  we 
informed  that  on  many  of  the  estates  not  a  sin^  ft 
is  to  be  found.  Natural  increase  is  disregarded. 
Cubans  import  the  stronger  animals  like  bullocks, 
them  up,  and  then  seek  a  fresh  supply.  This,  sureli 
system  of  most  unnatural  barbarity." ix  x6a 

This  barbarity  is  believed   to   be  unparalleled 
young  African,  torn  from  home  and  his  natire  she 
brought  to  a  plantation  where  he  is  never  to  kr; 
home     .\11  the  relations  of  domestic   life  are  svste 
cal'y  denied  him.     Woman's  countenance  he  is  r 
look  upoa    The  child's  voice  he  is  no  more  to  he^' 
owner  finds  it  more   gainful  to    import   than  to  ■ 
slaves :  and,  still  more,  has  made  the  sad  disconr 
it  is  cheaper  to  *'%vork  up  ^'  the   servile  labourers 
youth,  and  to  replace  him  by  a  new  victim  than : 
him  grow  old  in  moderate  toil.      I  have  been  ; 
some  of  the  most  recent  travellers   in  Cuba,  wh  . 
j^articular  attention  to  the   subject  *    that  in  the  •- 
making  season  the  slaves  are  gene'rally  allowed  b 
out  ot  the  twenty-lour  hours  for  sleep.      From  ib£>- 
I  learned  that  a  gang  of  slaves   is  used  up  in  ter. 
Of  the  young  men  imixjrted  from  Africa,  one  out 

*   ^>"  ^^>'^"''^'\'^i;^' V^^^^  *?^^-^   ^»^n  received  from  !>  ^■ 
ar.J  Da^nd  TurnbuII,  K>q.:  the  former,  one  of  the  Itri:i---    " 
sioners  resident  at  Havana  lu  enforce  ihe  treaty  with  Nv.-  " " 
tion  to  the  >lave  trade;  the  latter,  a  gentleman  who  ..< 
chiefly.   It   not   solely,   to  in(|uire    into    Maverv       Mr.  T-" 
account  of  Cuba,  in  his    ••  Travels  in  the  West  "  d<s.-n^ 
read.     The  repvins  of  such  men.  confirmed  in  \  vcn  r 
particular  by  Mr  C.umey.  have  an    authority  which  .h^^ 
speak  as  I  have  done  of  the  slave  system  of  this  islawl.    ' 
(what  ismo«t  unlikely\  ihey  hare  fallen  into  errors  en  ;^' ^ 
these  can  easily  l>e  exposed,  and  I  shall  rejoice  in  being  '- 
of  bringing  out  the  truth. 
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dies  yearly.  To  sup[)ly  this  enormous  waste  of  life, 
above  twenty-five  thousand  slaves  are  imported  annually 
from  Africa,*  in  vessels  so  crowded  that  sometimes  one 
quarter,  sometimes  one  half,  of  the  wretched  creatures 
perish  in  agony  before  reaching  land.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Cuban  slavery,  traced  from  the  iiioiuent  when  the 
African  touches  the  deck  to  the  happier  moment  when 
he  finds  his  grave  on  the  ocean  or  the  plantation,  includes 
an  amount  of  crime  and  misery  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  portion  of  the  globe,  civilised  or  savage.  And  there 
are  more  reasons  than  one  why  I  would  bring  this  horrid 
picture  before  the  minds  of  my  countr>men.  VVe»  we,  do 
much  to  sustJiin  this  system  of  horror  and  blood.  The 
Cuban  slave-trade  is  carried  on  in  vessels  built  especially 
for  this  use  in  American  ports.  These  vessels  often  sail 
under  the  American  flas^,  and  arc  aided  by  American 
merchantmen,  and,  as  is  feared,  by  American  capital 
And  this  is  not  all  The  sugar,  in  producing  which  so 
maiiy  of  our  fellow-creatures  perish  miserably,  is  shipped 
in  i^reat  (|uanlities  to  this  country.  We  are  the  customers 
who  stimulate  by  our  demands  this  infernal  cruelty.  And, 
knowing  this,  shall  we  become  accessories  to  the  murder  , 
of  <»ar  brethren  by  continuing  to  use  the  fruit  of  the 
hard  wrung  toil  which  destroys  them?  The  sugar  of 
Cuba  conies  to  us  drenched  with  human  blood.  So  we 
ought  to  see  it,  and  to  turn  from  it  with  loathing.  The 
guilt  which  produces  it  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the 
spontaneous,  instinctive  horror  of  the  civilised  world. 

There  is  another  fact  worthy  attention.  It  is  said,  that 
most  of  the  plantations  in  Cuba  which  have  been  recently 
brought  under  cultivation  belong  to  Americans,  that  the 
number  of  American  slave-holders  is  increasing  rapidly 
on  the  island,  and,  consequently^  that  the  importation  of 
human  cargoes  from  Africa  finds  much  of  its  encourage- 
ment from  the  citi/cns  of  our  republic^  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  in  measured  terms  of  this  enormity.  Vox  men 
born  and  brought  up  amiJst  slaver)*  many  apologies  may 
be  made.  Hut  men  bom  beyond  the  sound  of  the  lash, 
brought  u|i  where  human  rights  are  held  sacred,  who,  in 
face  of  all  the  light  thrown  now  on  slaver)-,  can  still  deal 
in  human  flesh,  can  become  customers  of  the  "felon" 
who  tears  the  African  from  his  native  shore,  and  (.an  with 
open  eyes  inflict  this  deepest  wrong  for  gain,  and  gain 
alone — such  *'  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin."  Men  so  hard 
of  heart,  so  steeled  against  the  reproofs  of  conscience,  so 
intent  on  thriving,  though  it  be  by  the  most  cruel  wrongs, 
are  rot  to  be  touched  by  human  expostulation  and  rebuke. 
But  if  any  should  tremble  before  Almighty  justice,  ought 
not  thty  1 

There  is  another  reason  for  dwelling  on  this  topic.  It 
leaches  us  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  impres- 
sions respecting  slavery  brought  home  by  superficial 
observers.  We  have  seen  what  slavery  is  in  Cuba ;  and 
yet  men  of  high  character  from  this  countr)*,  who  have 
visited  tliat  island^  have  returned  to  tell  us  of  the  mildness 
of  the  system.  Men  who  would  cut  off  their  right  hand 
sooner  than  withdraw  the  sympathy  of  others  from  hunian 
suffering,  have  virtually  done  so  by  their  representation  of 
the  kindly  working  of  slavery  on  the  ver)'  spot  where  it 
exists  with  peculiar  horrors.  They  have  visited  some 
favoured  plantation,  been  treated  with  hospitality,  seen  no 
tortures,  heard  no  shrieks,  and  then  come  home  to  reprove 
those  who  set  forth  indignantly  the  wrongs  of  the  slave. 
And  what  is  true  with  regard  to  the  visitors  of  the  West 

•  There  are  differcnl  csitmnlcs  of  ihc  number,  soioc  mokiiiK  it 
much  greater  tlun  die  text. 


Indies  applies  to  those  who  visit  our  Southern  State^=. 

Having  witnessed  slaver>*  in  the  families  of  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  refined  inhabitants,  they  return  to 
speak  of  it  as  no  very  fearful  thing.  Had  they  inquired 
about  the  state  of  society  through  the  whole  country,  and 
learned  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  can- 
not write  their  own  names,  they  would  have  forborne  to 
make  a  few  selected  families  the  representatives  of  the 
community,  and  might  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
some  of  the  horrid  details  recorded  in  "Slavery  as  it  is."* 
For  myself,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  slavery  in  this  or  that  region.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  one  human  being  holds  other 
human  beings  as  his  property,  subject  to  his  arbitrary  and 
irresponsible  will,  and  compels  them  to  toil  for  his  luxury 
and  ease. 

I  know  enough  of  men  to  know  what  the  workings 
of  such  a  system  on  a  large  scale  must  be  ;  and  I  hold 
my  understanding  insulted  when  men  talk  to  me  of 
its  humanity.  If  there  be  one  truth  of  history  taught 
more  plainly  than  any  other,  it  is  the  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  abuse  power.  To  protect  ourselves  again>i 
power,  to  keep  (his  in  pcr])ciual  check,  by  dividing  it 
among  many  hands,  by  limiting  its  duration,  by  defining 
its  action  with  sharp  lines,  by  watching  it  jealously,  by 
holding  it  responsible  for  abuses,  this  is  the  grand  aim 
and  benefit  of  the  social  institutions  which  are  our  chief 
boast.  Arbitrary,  unchecked  power  is  the  evil  agains: 
which  all  exjieiience  cries  out  so  loudly  that  aj>ologies  for 
it  may  be  dismissed  without  a  hearing.  But  admit  the 
plea  of  its  apologists.  Allow  slavery  to  be  ever  s-j 
humane.  (Irant  that  the  man  who  owns  me  is  ever  so 
kind.  The  wrong  of  him  who  presumes  to  talk  of  owning 
me  is  too  unmeasured  to  be  softened  by  kindness.  There 
are  wrongs  which  can  be  redeemed  by  no  kindness, 
because  a  man  treads  on  me  with  velvet  foot,  must  I  be 
content  to  grovel  in  the  earth  ?  Because  he  gives  n»e 
meat  as  well  as  bread,  whilst  he  takes  my  child  and  sells 
it  into  a  land  where  my  chained  limbs  cannot  follow,  mut^t 
I  thank  him  for  his  kindness  ?  I  do  not  en\7  those  who 
think  slavery  no  very  pitiable  a  lot,  provided  its  nakedness 
be  covered  and  its  hunger  regularly  appeased. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  slave's  lot  does 
not  imjirove  with  the  advance  of  what  is  called  civilisation, 
that  is,  of  trade  and  luxuries.  Slavery  is  such  a  violation 
of  nature,  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
progress.  In  rude  states  of  society,  when  men's  warns 
and  employments  are  few,  and  trade  and  other  means  of 
gain  hardly  exist,  the  slave  leads  a  comparatively  easy 
life ;  he  |>artakes  of  the  general  indolence.  He  lives  in 
the  family  much  as  a  member,  and  is  oppressed  by  \vy 
great  disfurity  of  rank.  But  when  society  advances,  and 
wants  multiply,  and  the  lust  of  gain  springs  up,  and  prices 
increase,  the  slave's  lot  grows  harder.  He  is  viewed 
more  and  more  as  a  machine  to  be  used  for  profit,  and  is 
tasked  like  the  beast  of  burden.  The  distance  between 
him  and  his  master  increases,  and  he  has  less  and  less  tif 
the  spirit  of  a  man.  He  may  have  better  food  ;  but  it  is 
that  he  may  work  the  more.  He  may  be  whipped  less 
passionately  or  frequently ;  but  it  is  because  the  never- 
varying  roulme  of  toil  and  the  more  skilful  discipline 
which  civilisation  teaches  have  subdued  him  more-  "^^^^ 
pletely.  Thus  to  the  slave  it  is  no  gain  that  the  coro-^^, 

grow  richer  and  more  luxurious.     He  Has.  a»w  wV*-'^ 
1   the  return  of  society  to  NssaV-a-TssKv^Vs^  Skv  vw^^^^ 
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..\  ,,'-y;  '%(*;  ^r»  '^*rh  :  sr.'":  7j.h  thi-s  itir.d=-  a'-ont:  in  hurxun 
r .  v,,-,^  /,  ,*,  :*:f^..'.  M»  \.\  \:/Afz  »cry;erf-l  »ork*  of  memy 
;--yi  \/.-**^  V/  »:-,yK  tr.t  fii%:riity  of  O'St  re:;i-ior,  was  a: 

I*  ;4  »i?;,  /ift/:|/  '//TTV*  t;.at  I  arr.  comjAri^ed  :o  t;:m  to 
»  -  or/ri^r  J>rt»''>;n  r»;'.i*rion  in  Knglan'l  anri  religion  in 
/•.r-.':r;/;j.  Tntro  i:  viri'^ii^atc-s  the  raase  of  ihe  oppressed. 
H':r';  ii  fi'.«;V%  ih*:  <.hain,  ar»4  hardens  the  heart  of  the 
o;/;*r#;'-.V/r,  At  the  Sy/;lf.,  -Aral  i»  the  Christian  rrJnistn- 
'I'/inj^  for  ?;.«:  i'.ave?  'I*ja^h:ng  the  rightfu'.nes-S  of  his 
>ok*%  joir.ifi;^  in  the  rry  a;.;ain\t  the  men  who  plead  for 
hi';  ff'-'Iorri,  (rivin;(  the  *!ar.',tion  of  fiod's  name  to  the 
';u:»U:':.x  oiT'.n'e  ;»;.;airist  his  children.  This  is  the  saddest 
vj'.w  pr'v.-nt'.-d  hy  the  <yinfliM  with  slaveo-  Hie  ver\' 
j..en  »hov:  offee  it  is  to  i>lead  against  all  wrong,  to 
*ui*tft*:  the  ohlij{;jtion  of  imf^artial,  inflexible  justif.e,  to 
hr';ith'-  the  >\at'\x.  oi  universal  brotherly  love,  to  resist  at 
;ill  h;i/;irds  the  *.pirit  and  evil  customs  of  the  n-orld,  to 
liv  and  to  dir  under  tlie  hanner  of  Christian  truth,  have 
<rili.l'd  'inrl.  r  the  -.t;jrjd;:rd  of  slavery,  Urid  they  merely 
d'«  lii.'-'l  to  hrin;.^  if*';  s.l/jiyt  into  the  rhiirr.h.  on  thc 
i;roiihd  oi  il.c  pr*-.*:nf  of  the  slave,  they  would  have 
\niu  JM'.tiru-d.  Uuf\  tl.' y  (l*:r  lined  to  dist.uss  it  throu;.'h 
III'-  |.rc.s  ;iMd  in  f  onvrr-.ition,  on  the  ground  that  the 
|/ijhlj(  mind  was  too  furious  to  hear  the  truth,  they 
would  have  Ur«  n  .'ip|»ro\(  rl  \)y  niuUitudes;  though  it  is 
wiv-i.i  for  tin;  minister  to  resign  his  office  when  it  can  be 
(  xcr*  i-,<  d  only  unrler  iiM-nare  and  unrighteous  restraint, 
.'irid  tr>  go  where  with  unsealed  ii|is  he  may  teach  and 
riifor<<-  jiiimari  duty  i?i  its  full  extent.  Hut  the  ministers 
:il  till- South  have  nr;t  b<en  content  with  silence.  'I'he 
ncijotiiy  t,\  tlwii)  an-  understood  to  have  given  their 
.'ippott  to  sl.'ivcry,  to  have  thrown  their  weight  into  the 
.'  lie  of  tin-  master.  Thai,  in  so  doing,  they  have  belied 
ilieii  ( lear  <  onvi»  tions,  thiit  they  have  preached  known 
(.il.ihoixl,  we  do  not  say.  Kew  mini.slers  of  Christ,  we 
tiu.i,  i;in  teach  what  their  deliberate  judgments  con- 
defiin,  Ihit,  in  (  ases  like  the  present,  how  c  cmimon  is 
It  lor  the  iiidgnient  to  re<  eive  a  shape  and  hue  from  self- 
iiitf  M-.t,  lioiu  private  affection,  from  the  tyranny  of 
opinion,  anri  the  j^iissioiis  of  the  multitude  I  Kew  minis- 
teis,  we  trust,  can  sin  against  clear,  steady  light.  Hut 
how  common  is  it  for  the  mind  to  waver  and  to  be 
obs(  ured  in  regard  to  s<  orned  and  persecuted  truth  I 
When  ue  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  slavery,  we  find  the 
Mvilised  and  Christian  wtirld,  with  few  exceptions,  repro- 
bating slavery  as  at   war  with  the  precepts  and  spirit  of 
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Ti  l-ft:-    izr.'jz^  iza:  ihc 

tjlt  -,r;Tr:i  yx  sr:c:i  zzr  :ie  s^arvarri  of  Chris? 

'•'•*t  hi:cei  ie:;=r  ±iES5  r:a=.  rras^  bec2=se  the  prciai 
ict:v  iz  -He  S-cth  are  :=e  \ge!rryp<=f-g5  and  Bzpdscs,  i 
:>-=<«:  -rtre  txg^iczic.  ii  be  !jess  73:TTr-*r  by  a  vcridly  sp 
-'.in  cccjct  OcTOCziratjZcs  :^  vriic^  'r  »i  ■!.  anij  f^^ 
t*iir  zrtsiiT  STTXT.  Bzz  the  ^fechnzo^cs.  forcetful  of  eK 
ZT-nt  r^c^-'ier.  t^j  criec  ijoco  2^2izLaC  slawrr  and  sgn 
"•ic :  is^  "c  E.s^cii's-  zcTTC^Tzl  ot  tile  sainsed  bubc 
K:cer  tt"'  •—-%  »ho5e  1-3^^  .^'  the  despised  Indiiax 
T'-'-'ic  morrvr  sicri:,  scotiLc  hai>e  tac^r  them  ieirie 
'.yzr.z£zr.y  xrth  :ie  zesrt:.  have  been  focnd  in  the  na) 
;:  -Jie  foes  of  sreecoc:-  Inoeed.  their  aliegiance  to  ^ax 
^r~-3  w  iT.-:"*  &:,  hc-r.-isw  A  Baptist  associatioc  at  ti 
>'jxiz'r.  Ci&crttc.  CT-sr  5.  slave,  sold  at  a  distance  mm  h 
■•  ::'c.  rr.;«r".t  ELarry  5^3  in  obe<iiezK:e  to  his  master,  a 
tr-it  r.e  would  even  do  wrong  to  disobev  in  this  partkofa 
Thus  or.e  of  the  plainest  precepts  of  Christianity  k 
beer,  se:  at  naiighL  Thus  the  poor  slave  is  tau^t  i 
rer.o-r.'-.e  his  wile,  hoxever  desir.  to  mptuie  the  nu 
sa«:red  social  tie.  that,  like  the  other  aTiiTnalc  he  su 
kce:,  ->  the  i:c«:_Jc  of  the  estate.  The  Getieral  Metbo£ 
f.on:crenre.  during  this  very  year,  have  decreed,  that  u 
:c^t:r?.ony  of  a  coloured  rcexnber  of  their  churches  shoGl 
no:  be  recei^-ed  against  a  white  member  who  tnav  Ik  c 
irS»  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunaL  Thus,  in  chan 
arfairs,  a  muhituce  of  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  who  hi* 
been  received  into  Christian  communion  on  the  gnsc- 
of  their  spiritual  regeneration,  who  belong,  as  is  beiienc 
to  the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  are  put  do«ii  t" 
their  brethren  as  incapable  of  recognising  the  6b^^' 
of  truth,  of  performing  the  most  common  duty  of  moniJ 
and  are  denied  a  pri\-ilege  conceded,  in  worldlv  afc 
to  the  most  depraved.  Thus,  the  religion  of  the  Soc' 
heaps  insult  and  injury  on  the  slave. 

And  what  have  the  Christians   of  the  North  dec-' 
We  rejoice  to  say.  that  from  these  have  gone  fonh  ni: 
few  testimonies  against  slavery.      Not  a  few  mini>'-e> 
."w..  iations,    converitions,    presbyteries,    or   conk'rer- ■ 
1-ave  declared  the  inconsistency  of  the  svstem  with ' 
piinciples  of  Christianity  and  with  the  law  of  love.    >■ 
the  churches  and  congregations  of  the    Free  States  ^> 
in  the  main,  looked  coldly  on  the  subject,  and  di> 
raged,  too  effectually,  the  free  expression  of  thouirh'. 
feeling  in  regard  to  it  by  the  religious  teacher.  ^V' 
that  legislation  of  public  opinion  which,  without  co-:'- 
ot'tices,  sways  more  despotically   than  Czars  or  S'-- ' 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  have,  in  no  small  dei.Tiv.  '■ 
,   reduced  to  silence  as  to  slavery,   csi>eciallv  in\iikN 
chief  seats  of  this  invisible  power.      Some' fer\ent  <  ' 
among  us^seeingreligion  in  this  and  other  casc^sort:^ 
bend  to  worldly  opinion,  have  been  filled  with  indi-r..: 
,  They  have  spoken  of  Christianity  as  having  no  liu    ' 
,  as  a  beautiful  corpse  laid  out  in  much  state,  wor?r 
I   with   costly  homage,  but  worshipped  very  much  ^r 
the  proi)hcts  whose  tombs  were  so  ostentatiously  lot  ^ 
;   in  the  times  of  the  Saviour.      But  this  is  unjust,'  (■' 
;   anity  lives  and  acts  among  us.      It  imix>ses  manv>;:.. 
:   restraints.     It  inspires  many  good  deeds.     ThcR  a:. 
I  a  few  in  whom  it  puts  forth  a   power  worthv  of  i:^  ' 
,  days,  and  the  number  of  such  is  growing.     I.ei  u< : 
I   ungrateful  for  what  this  religion  is  doing,  nor  ^^  ■ 
I   ears  against  the  propbc_c'\es  wVvVch  the  present  iivL- 
t  future  triumiOis.     StilV  ,  as  a  general  rule,  ihc  i'U'>'-^ 
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of  this  day  falls  fearfully  short  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
immediate  followers  of  our  Lord.  Then  the  meaning  of 
a  Christian  was,  that  he  took  the  cross  and  followed 
Christ,  that  he  counted  not  his  life  dear  to  him  in  the 
service  of  God  and  man,  that  he  trod  the  world  under  his 
feet.  Now  we  ask  leave  of  the  world  how  far  we  shall 
follow  Christ.  What  wrong  or  abuse  is  there,  which  the 
bulk  of  the  people  may  think  essential  to  their  prosperity, 
and  may  defend  with  outcry  and  menace,  before  which 
ihr-  Christianity  of  this  age  will  not  bow?  Wc  need  a  new 
John,  who,  with  the  untamed  and  solemn  energy  of  the 
wilderness,  shall  cry  out  among  us,  Repent!  We  need 
that  the  Crucified  should  speak  to  us  with  a  more 
startling  voice,  "He  that  forsaketh  not  all  things  and 
foiloweth  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple."  We  need  that  the 
all -sacrificing,  all-sympathising  spirit  of  Christianity  should 
t  case  to  bow  lo  the  spirit  of  the  world.  We  need  that, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  want  and  woe,  the  church  should 
cry  out,  *'Thy  kingdom  come !"  and  with  holy  importunity 
should  bring  down  new  strength,  and  life,  and  love  from 
heaven. 

4.  I  pass  to  another  topic  suggested  by  Mr.  Gumey*s 
book.  According  to  this  and  all  the  books  written  on 
the  subject,  Emancipation  has  borne  a  singular  testimony 
to  the  noble  elements  of  the  negro  character.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  race  would  have  borne  this 
trial  as  well  as  they.  Before  the  day  of  freudom  came, 
the  West  Indies  and  this  country  foreboded  fearful  con- 
sequences from  the  sudden  transition  of  such  a  miiUilude 
from  bondage  to  liberty.  Revenge,  massacre,  unbridled 
lust,  were  to  usher  in  the  grand  festival  of  Emancijiation, 
which  was  to  end  in  the  breaking  out  oi  a  new  Pandemo- 
nium on  earth.  Instead  of  thi.s  the  holy  day  of  liberty 
was  welcomed  by  shouts  and  tears  of  gratitude.  The 
liberated  negroes  did  not  hasten,  as  Saxon  serfs  in  like 
<:ircumstanccs  might  have  done,  to  haunts  of  intoxication, 
but  to  the  house  of  God  Their  rude  churches  were 
thronged  Their  joy  found  utterance  in  prayers  and 
hymns.  History  contains  no  record  more  touching  than 
the  account  of  the  religious,  tender  thankfulness  which 
this  vast  boon  awakened  in  the  negro  breast*  And  what 
followed?  Was  this  beautiful  emotion  an  evanescent 
trans(>ort,  soon  to  give  way  to  ferocity  and  vengeance? 
It  was  natural  for  masters  who  had  inflicted  causeless 
.stri[>es,  and  filled  the  cup  of  the  slaves  with  bitterness,  to 
fear  their  rage  after  liberation.  But  the  ovenvhelming 
joy  of  freedom  having  subsided,  they  returned  to  labour. 
Not  even  a  blow  was  struck  in  the  excitement  of  that  vast 
change.  No  violation  of  the  peace  required  the  inter- 
position of  the  magistrate.  The  new  relation  was  assumed 
easily,  quietly,  without  an  act  of  violence.  And  since 
that  time,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  how  much  have 
ihcy  accomplished!  Beautiful  villages  have  grown  up. 
Little  freeholds  have  been  purchased.  The  marriage  lie 
has  become  sacred.  The  child  is  educated.  Crime  has 
diminished.  7"here  are  islands  where  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  young  are  trained  in  schools  than  among  the  whites 
of  the  slave  States.  I  ask  whether  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  have  received  and  used  the 
infinite  blessing  of  liberty  so  well. 

The  histor>"  of  West  Indian  emancipation  teaches  us 
that  we  are  holding  in  bondage  one  of  the  best  races  of 
the  human  family.  The  negro  is  among  the  mildest, 
gentlest  of  men.  He  is  singularly  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment from  abroad  His  children,  it  is  said,  receive  more 
•  See  Note  .\  «t  the  end  of  this  article. 


rapidly  than  ours  the  elements  of  knowledge.  How  far 
he  can  originate  improvements  time  can  only  teach.  His 
nature  is  affectionate,  easily  touched;  and  hence  he  is 
more  open  to  religious  impression  than  the  white  man. 
The  European  rare  have  manifested  more  courage,  enter- 
prise, invention;  but  in  the  dispositions  which  Christianity 
particularly  honours,  how  inferior  are  they  to  the  Afric;in! 
W^hen  1  cast  my  eyes  over  our  Southern  region,  the  land 
of  bowie-knives,  Lynch  law,  and  duels,  of  "  c.hivalr)%" 
** honour,"  and  revenge;  and  when  I  consider  that 
Christianity  is  declared  to  be  a  spirit  of  charity,  "which 
seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  ihinketh  no 
evil,  and  endureth  all  things,"  and  is  also  declared  lo  be 
"  the  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able, gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits;"  cat)  I  hesitate  in  deciding  lo  which  of  the  races 
in  that  land  Christianity  is  most  adapted,  and  in  which 
its  noblest  disciples  are  most  likely  to  be  reared?  It  may 
W  said,  indeed,  of  all  the  European  nations,  that  they  are 
distinguished  by  qualities  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  history,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  should  have  struck 
root  among  them.  Ks>  yet  it  has  not  subdued  them. 
The  *'  law  of  honour,"  the  strongest  of  all  laws  in  the 
European  race,  is,  to  this  day,  directly  hostile  to  the 
character  and  Word  of  Christ.  The  African  carries 
within  him,  much  more  than  we,  the  germs  of  a  meek, 
long-suffering,  loving  virtue.  A  short  residence  among 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  impressed  me  with  their 
capacity  of  improvement  On  all  sides  I  heard  of  their 
religious  tendencies,  the  noblest  in  human  nature.  I 
saw,  too,  on  the  |>lantation  where  I  resided,  a  graceful- 
ness and  dignity  of  form  and  motion,  rare  in  my  own 
native  New  England.  And  this  is  the  race  which  has 
been  selected  to  be  trodden  down  and  confounded  with 
the  brutes  !  Undoubtedly  the  negroes  arc  debased  ; 
for,  were  slavery  not  debasing,  I  should  have  litde  quarrel 
with  it.  But  let  not  their  degradation  be  alleged  in  proof 
of  peculiar  incapacity  of  moral  elevation.  They  are 
given  to  theft ;  but  there  is  no  peculiar,  aggravated  guilt 
in  stealing  from  those  by  whom  they  are  robbed  of  all 
their  rights  and  their  very  persons.  They  are  given  Xo 
falsehood  ;  but  this  is  the  verj*  effect  produced  by  oppres- 
sion on  the  Irish  peasantry.  They  are  undoubtedly 
sensual  ;  and  yet  the  African  countenance  seldom  shows 
that  coarse,  brutal  sensuality  whic  h  is  so  common  in  the 
face  of  the  white  man.  I  should  expect  from  the  .African 
race,  if  civilised,  less  energy,  less  courage,  less  intellectual 
originality,  than  in  our  race,  but  more  amiablencss, 
tranquillity,  gentleness,  and  content.  They  might  not 
rise  to  an  equality  in  outward  condition,  but  would 
probably  be  a  much  happier  race.  There  is  no  reason 
for  holding  such  a  race  in  chains  ;  they  need  no  chain 
to  make  them  harmless.* 

In  the  remarks  now  made  I  have  aimed  only  to  express 
my  sym|>athy  with  the  wronged  As  to  the  white  j>opu- 
lation  of  the  South,  I  liave  no  intention  to  disparage  it. 
1  have  no  undue  partiality  to  the  North  ;  for  I  believe, 
that,  were  Northern  men  slave-holders,  and  satisfied  that 
they  could  grow  richer  by  slave  than  by  free  labour,  not 
a  few  would  retain  their  property  in  human  flesh  with  as 
resolute  and  furious  a  grasp  as  their  Southern  breiKT^-ix. 
In  truth,  until  the  cotton  culture   had  into"*^*-"^*^^^  '^^*- 


minds  of  the  South  with  golden  dreams,  tK^*-^  , 
country  seemed  less  tainted,  t^^  o»jv^iic\  ^tX^ 
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?,-A«:i*,  J  tj.ink  ^,f  li.,;  f.;i.rf!^;  •A'fjTf'.i  which  the  Saviour 
li;r,  j/'.t  JriTo  tr,';  lij/v  of  the  Hehrew  patriarch  in  the 
urr.'.'.r.  -AorUl,  '■  'J  ;.o:j  in  tr.y  lifetime  reoeivedst  thy  L:ood 
li. ;»,;;•,,  hwl  l-'>/;jri:'>  eviJ  thir.;:,  :  but  now  he  is  com- 
^;^o.'I,  ;in'l  ihor.  .ij-t  torritcr.te'j. "  distinctions  founded 
on  -/.Tori;.;  ir-dure  ?>iit  for  a  day,  f>^uld  we  now  penetrate 
Ih'  (fjinrc-  v/orld,  '.'.(.at  s.t:jrtlin^^  revelations  would  be 
in.id':  lo  ii:, :  liefori;  tf.e  ai;  scein;;,  impartial  justice  of 
(t'ifl,  V.'-  '.],t,\tU\  r.cL-  every  h:jdj.;e  of  humiliation  taken  off 
ifotti  th*j  f.'illen,  rn:sjicd,  and  enslaved ;  and  where, 
wli'  I'   would  Ihr;  Sf.lfisli,  nr.feeling  oppressor  apfKrar? 

^,  I  '.hall  advert  hut  to  one  more  lojiic  suggested  by 
Mr.  (lUnnYu  U^ok :  I  refer  to  the  kind  and  resj>crtful 
iiiarinrr  in  wlii*.li  h.-  speaks  of  many  slave-holders.  He 
li;r.  no  '.yuipathy  with  those  who  set  down  this  class  of 
ni(  II  iiidis(  rirnin.ilely  as  the  chief  of  sinners,  but  speaks 
Willi  .'..iti.sfai  Uftu  t)f  exarnj^les  of  j^iety  and  virtue  which  he 
loiind  in  tl»  ir  number,  liy  .some  among  us,  this  lenity 
will  be  ascribed  to  liis  desire  to  win  for  himself  golden 
opinions  ;  but  he  deserves  no  such  (ensure.  The  ojanion 
of  slave  btjhUrs  is  of  no  moment  to  him;  for  he  has  left 
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nicre  i'»r--  sjic  j.roG'ts  c:  «  crcwc  en.  us  frc  ni  the  recc::? 
c:  t^e  ear.;c:=t  iz-i  utest  ttir.es.     Tt.ua.  the  wcrthip  cf  rrx 
imn^crA-  c-ities  ci  £testnc^i±z:t  t;^^  sustairtcC,  fcv  the  £rti; 
mer  o:  aitit-^ry.     The  bloodiesc  and  mc^  •ir.n^htcv-.' 
wiTS  hive  beer.  :nsc^^cC  by  patriots.      For  a^es  the  Ic=- 
were  tho'^ht  to  hare  foncited  ihe  rt^hzs  of  mer-,  as  ir.:^:' 
as   tr.e  A^car.   race  sz  the  South,   and   were   insu'-teu. 
s^i.cd.  ar.d  slain,  not  by  mobs,  but   bv  sovereigns  x:a, 
prelates,  who  really  supp coed  themselves  avengers  01"  i-i 
CTUcif.ed  SaWojr.     Trajan  and  Marcus  Atireilus.  mes  ■ -' 
singular  humanity,  doomed  Christians  to  death,  suntr.- 
dering  their  better  feelings  to  what  they  thought  the  <Jii' 
ot  tr.c  State.     Few  names  in  histcrv  are  more  ilioStTA'".' 
tr.ar.  Isabe.'-a  o:  Casti'.e.     She  was  the  n:cce"i.  in  ir-^' 
respects,  of  a  noble  woman.     But    Isabella   cutstrijic 
her  a^'c  in  what  she  thought  pious  7eal    acairs;  r.^rcrA- 
Ha\in^'  taken  lessons  in  her  wars  against  the  Moc-tn  ~" 
in  the  extermination  cf  the  Jews,  she  entered  fuilv  ir: 
the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  :  and    by    her  '^reai  hr.: 
jiOwer  contributed  more  than  any  other  sovcreifin  :*.•  : 
extension  of  its  fearful  influence:  and  thus  the  hor:' : 
tortures  and  murders  of  that  infernal  institution,  ir.  ;. 
ill-fated  country-,  lie  very  much  at   her  door.     Of  ail  '■ 
causes  which  have  contributed  to   the  ruin  of  Si^J'-  '- 
gloomy,  unrelenting  spirit  of  religious  bigoiry  has  wro- 
most  deeply;  so  that  the  illustrious  Isabella'  throuiih  '■ 
zeal  for  religion  and  the  salvation   of  her  subjects;  x«i 
the  seeds  of  her  country's  ruin.      It    is   remarkahle  :■- 
Spain  in  her  late  struggle  for  freedom,  has  not  nrcouv- 
one  great  man:  and  at  this  moment   the  country  i^tr. • 
threatened  with  disorganisation ;  and  it   is  to  the  ai"- 
universal  corruption,  to  the  want  of  mutual  confidtnoi. 
the  deep  dissimulation  and  fraud,  which  the  spirit  ot  '■■ 
Inquisition,  the  spirit  of  misguided  religion,  has  si" 
through  societythat  this  degradation  must  chiefly  b^'^rJ"^ 
The  wrongs,  woes,  cruelties,  inflicted  by  the  religionNr 
conscientious,  arc  among  the  most  important  teachir^> 
the  past.     Nor  has  this  strange  mixture  of  good  mS-^^ 
ceased.     Crimes  to  which  time  and   usai^e  have  .J" 
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sanction,  are  still  found  in  neighbourhood  wiih  virtue. 
Examples  taken  from  other  countries  stagger  belief,  but 
are  true.  'I'hus,  in  not  a  few  regions,  the  infant  is  cast 
out  to  perisli  by  parents  who  abound  in  tenderness  to 
their  surviving  children.  Our  own  enormities  are  to  be 
understootl  hereafter.  Slavery  is  not,  thtn,  absolved  of 
guilt  by  the  virtues  of  its  sui)poners,  nor  arc  its  wrongs  on 
this  account  a  whit  less  tolerable.  The  Inquisition  was 
not  a  whit  less  infernal  because  sustained  by  Isabella. 
Wars  are  not  a  whit  less  murderous  because  waged  for 
our  country's  glor)' J  nor  wa.s  the  slave  trade  less  a  com- 
ljlicat]on  of  unutterable  cruelties  because  our  fathers 
l>roujTht  the  African  here  to  make  him  a  Christian. 

The  great  truth  now  insisted  on,  that  evil  is  evil,  no 
matter  at  whose  door  it  lies,  and  that  men  acting  from 
conscience  and  religion  may  do  nefarious  deeds,  needs  to 
be  better  understood,  that  we  may  not  shelter  ourselves 
or  our  institutions  under  the  names  of  the  great  or  the 
good  who  have  passed  away.  It  shows  us  that,  in  good 
company,  we  may  do  the  work  of  fiends.  It  teaches  us  how 
important  is  the  culture  of  our  whole  moral  and  rational 
nnture,  how  dangerous  to  rest  on  the  old  and  the  established 
without  habituoUy  and  honestly  seeking  the  truth.  With 
these  views,  I  believe  at  once  that  slavery  is  an  atrocious 
wrong,  and  yet  that  among  its  upholders  may  be  found  good 
and  pious  people.  I  do  not  look  on  a  slave  country  as  one 
of  the  provinces  of  hell.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the  Imman 
spirit  may  hold  communion  with  Ciod,  and  it  may  ascend 
thence  to  heaven.  Still,  slaver)*  does  not  lay  aside  its 
horrible  nature  because  of  the  character  of  some  of  its 
su])porters.  Persecution  is  a  cruel  outrage,  no  matter  by 
whom  carried  on  ;  and  so  slavery,  no  matter  by  whom 
maintained,  works  fearful  evil  to  bond  and  free.  It 
breathes  a  moral  taint,  contammates  young  and  old, 
prostrates  the  dearest  rights,  and  strengthens  the  cupidity, 
Ijridc,  love  of  power,  and  selfish  sloth,  on  which  it  is 
founded.  I  readily  grant  that  among  slave-holders  are  to 
be  found  upright,  religious  men,  and,  especially,  piouis 
gentle,  disinterested,  noble-minded  women,  who  sincerely 
labour  to  be  the  guardians  and  benefactors  of  the  slaves, 
and  under  whose  kind  control  much  comfort  may  be 
enjoyed.  Kui  we  must  not  on  this  account  shut  our  eyes 
on  the  evils  of  the  institution,  or  forbear  to  expose  them. 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  very  reason  for  lifting  up  our 
voices  against  it,  for  slavery  rests  mainly  on  the  virtues  of 
its  upholders.  Without  the  sanction  of  good  and  great 
names  it  would  soon  die.  Were  it  left  as  a  monopoly  to 
the  selfish,  cruel,  unprincipled,  it  could  not  stand  a  year. 
It  would  become  in  men's  view  as  infamous  as  the  slave- 
trade,  and  be  ranked  among  felonies.  It  is  a  solemn 
duty  to  speak  plainly  of  wrongs  which  good  men  perpe- 
trate. It  is  very  easy  to  cry  out  against  crimes  which  the 
laws  jjunish,  and  which  popular  opinion  has  branded  with 
infamy.  What  is  especially  demanded  of  the  Christian  is, 
n  faithful,  honest,  generous  testimony  against  enormities 
which  are  sanctioned  by  numbers,  and  fashion,  and 
wealth,  and  especially  by  great  and  honoured  names,  and 
which,  thus  sustained,  lift  up  their  heads  to  heaven,  and 
rejmy  rebuke  with  menace  and  indignation. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  consider  all  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  virtues  of  slave-holders  as  treachery  lothe 
cause  of  freedom.  But  truth  is  truth,  and  must  always  be 
spoken  and  trusted.  To  be  just  is  a  greater  work  than  to 
free  slaves,  or  proi>agate  religion,  or  save  souls.  I  have 
iaith  in  no  policy  but  that  of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity. 
The  crimes  of  good  men  in  past  times,  of  which  I  have 


spoken,  have  sprung  chiefly  from  the  disposition  to  sacri- 
fice the  simple,  primar)'  obligations  of  truth,  justice,  and 
humanity  to  some  grand  cause,  such  as  religion  or 
countr)',  which  has  da/zled  and  bewildered  their  moral 
sense.  To  free  the  slave,  let  us  not  wrong  his  master. 
Let  us  rather  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  there  is  no 
unmixed  evil,  that  a  spirit  of  goodness  mixes  more  or  less 
with  the  worst  usages,  and  that  even  slavery  is  illumined 
by  the  virtues  of  the  bond  and  free. 

I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Gurney's  book, 
and  in  doing  so  I  join  with  many  readers  in  thanking  hin> 
for  the  good  news^he  has  reported,  and  in  repeating  hi» 
prayers  for  the  success  of  emancipation.  I  now  proceed 
to  a  difierent  order  of  considerations  of  great  importance, 
and  which  ought  always  to  be  connected  with  such  dis- 
cussions as  have  now  engaged  us.  The  subject  before  us 
is  not  one  of  mere  si>eculalion.  It  has  a  practical  side. 
There  are  Duties  which  belong  to  us,  as  Individuals,  and  a& 
Free  States,  in  regard  to  slavery.  To  these  I  now  ask 
attention. 

I  begin  with  individuals ;  and  their  duty  is,  to  be  faith- 
ful in  their  testimony  against  this  great  evil,  to  speak  their 
minds  freely  and  fully,  and  thus  to  contribute  what  they 
may  to  the  moral  power  of  jjublic  opinion.  It  is  not 
enough  to  think  and  feel  justly.  Sentiments  not  expressed 
slumber,  and  loo  often  die.  Utterance,  in  some  fonn  or 
other,  is  a  principal  duty  of  a  social  being.  The  chief 
good  which  an  enlightened  Wrtuous  mind  can  do  is  to 
bring  itself  forth.  Not  a  few  among  us  have  refrained 
from  this  duty,  have  been  speechless  in  regard  to  slavery, 
through  disa[jprobalion  of  what  they  have  called  the 
violence  of  the  Abolitionists.  They  have  said  that  in  Ihii 
rage  of  the  elements  it  was  fit  to  be  stilL  liut  the  storm 
is  pas.sing  away.  Abolitionism,  in  obedience  to  an  irresis- 
tible law  of  our  nature,  has  parted  with  much  of  its- 
original  vehemence.  .All  noble  enthusiasms  pass  through 
a  feverish  stage,  and  grow  wiser  and  more  serene.  Si  ill 
more,  the  power  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Association  is  not  a 
little  broken  by  internal  divisions,  and  by  its  increa-sing 
reliance  on  political  action.  It  has  thrown  away  its  true 
strength,  that  is,  moral  influence,  in  proportion  as  it  ha> 
consented  to  mix  in  the  frays  of  party.  Now  then,  when 
associations  are  waning,  it  is  time  for  the  individual  to  be 
heard,  time  for  a  free,  solemn  protest  against  wrong. 

It  is  often  said  that  all  moral  efforts  lo  forward  the 
abolition  of  slaver)'  are  futile;  that  to  expect  men  lo 
sacrifice  interest  lo  duly  is  a  proof  of  insanity ;  that,  as 
long  as  slaver)'  is  a  good  pecuniary  speculation,  the  South 
will  stand  by  it  to  the  death ;  that  whenever  slave  laboui 
shall  prove  a  drug,  it  will  be  abandoned,  and  not  before. 
It  is  vain,  we  are  told,  to  talk,  reason,  or  remonstrate. 
On  this  ground  some  are  anxious  lo  bring  East  India 
cotton  into  competition  with  the  Southern  that,  by  drivini^ 
the  latter  from  the  market,  the  excessive  stimulus  lo  slave- 
breeding  and  the  profits  of  slave-labour  may  cease.  And 
is  this  true?  Must  men  be  starved  into  justice  and 
humanity  ?  Have  truth,  and  religion,  and  conscience  no 
power  ?  One  thing  we  know,  that  the  insanity  of 
opposing  moral  influence  to  deephrooted  evils  has,  at  least, 
great  names  on  its  side.  'I'he  Christian  faith  is  the 
highest  form  of  this  madness  and  folly,  and  its  history 
shows  that  **ll)e  foolishness  of  God  is  stronger  \>ccbSN  >3s«5n -' 
What  an  insult  is  it  on  the  South,  and  on  hut^^^^^^^-^pcv^^^ 
lo  believe  that  millions  of  slave-holders  of  xW  .^^g^-^^'^^^''^'^^- 
and  conditions,  In  aw  'Mtji  \i\  \\^s:.^w»^>'xw^N,^^.,^^'*,'*s^&.  >'^ 
Christian  failh.  arc  v^«^^  weLv>ax^^-«tf*.Ns*^ 
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lowest  !  Even  in  the  most  hardened,  conscience  never 
turns  wholly  to  stone.  Humanity  never  dies  out  among 
a  people.  After  all,  the  most  prevailing  voice  on  earth  is 
that  ol*  truth.  Could  emancipation  be  extorted  only  by 
depreciation  of  slave-labour,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  good; 
but  how  much  happier  a  relation  would  the  master  esta- 
blish with  the  coloured  race,  if,  from  no  force  but  that  of 
principle  and  kindness,  he  should  set  them  free?  Un- 
doubtedly, at  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  the  majority  are 
selfish,  mercenar)',  corrupt ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
there  more  than  "ten  righteous,'  to  find  a  multitude  of 
upright,  compassionate,  devout  minds,  which,  if  awakened 
from  the  long  insensibility  of  habit  to  the  evils  of  slavery, 
would  soon  overpower  the  influences  of  the  merely  selfish 
slave-holder. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  South,  that  slavery  is  no 
concern  of  ours,  and  consequently  that  the  less  we  say  of 
it  the  better.  WTiat  t  shall  the  wrong-doer  forbid  lookers- 
on  to  speak,  because  the  affair  is  a  ]>rivate  one,  in  which 
others  must  not  interfere  ?  Whoever  injures  a  man  binds 
all  men  to  remonstrate,  especially  whcrv  the  injured  is  loo 
weak  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf.  Let  none  imagine  that, 
by  seizing  a  fellow-cruature  and  setting  him  apart  as  a 
chattel,  they  can  sever  his  ties  to  God  or  man.  Spiritual 
connections  are  not  so  easily  broken.  Vou  may  carr)' 
your  victim  ever  so  far,  you  may  seclude  him  on  a  planta- 
tion or  in  a  cell  ;  but  you  cannot  transport  bim  beyond 
the  sphere  of  human  brotherhood,  or  cut  him  off  from 
hi.s  race.  The  great  bond  of  humanity  is  the  last  to  be 
dissolved.  Otlier  ties,  those  of  (amily  and  civil  society, 
are  severed  by  death.  This,  foimded  as  it  is  on  what  is 
immortal  in  our  nature,  has  an  everlasting  sacredness,  and 
is  never  broken;  and  ever>'  man  has  a  right,  and,  still 
more,  is  bound,  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  its  violation. 

There  are  many  whose  testimony  against  slavery  is 
very  mu(-h  diluted  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  so  long 
sanctioned,  not  only  by  usage,  but  by  law,  by  public 
force,  by  the  forms  of  civil  authority.  They  bow  before 
numbers  and  prescription.  But  in  an  age  of  inquiry  and 
innovation,  Avhen  other  institutions  must  make  good  their 
title  to  continuance,  it  is  a  suspicious  tenderness  which 
fears  to  touch  a  heavy  yoke  because  it  has  grown  by  lime 
into  the  necks  of  our  fellow-creatures.  I^o  we  not  know 
that  unjust  monopohes,  cruel  prejudices,  barbarous  punish- 
ments, oppressive  institutions,  have  been  u[jheld  by 
law  for  ages?  Majorities  are  prone  to  think  that  they  can 
Lteale  right  by  vote,  and  can  lcgali.se  gainful  t  rimes  by 
calling  the  forms  of  justice  to  their  support.  But  these 
conspiracies  against  humanity,  these  insults  offered  to  the 
majesty  and  immutableness  of  truth  and  rectitude,  arc  the 
last  forms  of  wickedness  to  be  spared.  Selfish  men,  by 
combining  into  a  majority,  cannot  change  tyranny  into 
right.  The  whole  earth  may  crj-out  that  this  or  that  man 
was  made  In  he  owned  and  itsed  as  a  chattel,  or  a  brute, 
tiy  his  brother.  Hut  his  birthright  as  a  man,  as  a  rational 
creature  of  (lod,  cleaves  to  him  unlmichcd  by  the 
rlamour.  Crimes,  exalted  into  laws,  become  therefore 
the  more  odious  ;  just  as  the  false  gods  of  heathenism, 
when  set  up  of  old  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  shocked  his 
true  worsliippers  the  more  by  usurping  so  conspicuously 
the  honours  due  to  him  alone. 

It  is  importatil  that  we  stiould,  each  of  us,  bear  our 
conscientious  testimony  against  slavery,  not  only  to  swell 
that  tide  of  public  opinion  which  is  to  sweep  it  away,  but 
Ihat  we  may  save  ourselves  from  sinking  into  silent,  unsus- 
pected acquiescence  in  the  evil.     A  constant  rc^'stanre  is 


needed  to  this  downward  tendency,  as  is  proved  by  ihc 
tone  of  feeling  in  llie  I'Vee  Slates.      What  is  more  comnxm 
among  ourselves  than  a  courteous,  apologetic  disapprobft- 
tion  of  slavery,  which  differs  little   from  taking  its  jait? 
This  is  one  of  its  worst  influences^      li  taints  the  wboir 
country.      The   existence,    the  peipetual  presence,  of  a 
great,    prosperous,    unrestrained    system    of  wrong  in  x 
community,  is  one  of  the  sorest  trials  to  tlie  moral  sene 
of  the  people,  and  needs  to  be  earnestly  withstood     The 
idea  of  justice  becomes  unconsciously  obscured  in  oa 
minds.     Our  hearts  become  more  or  less  seared  to  irniq^ 
The  South  says  that  slavery  is  nothing  to  us  at  thcNorii 
But  through  our  trade  we  are  brought  into  constant  u»- 
tacl    with  it;  we  grow  familiar   wiih    il;     still    more,  k 
thrive  by  il;  and  the  next  step   is  easy,  lo  consent  to  ihc 
sacrifice   of  human   beings  by   whom   we   prosper,    1^ 
dead  know  not  their  want  of  life;  and  so  a  people,  wixw 
moral  sentiments  are  palsied   by  the   interweaving  of  dl 
their   interests   with   a   system     of     oppression,  be<OBr 
degraded  without  suspecting  it.      In  consequence  of  da 
connection    with   slave  countries,    the    idea   of  Hunai 
Rights,  that  great  idea  of  our  age,  aiid  on  which  wc  jitj- 
fess  to  build    our   institutions,    is  darkened,   wcakovc 
among  us,  so  as  lo  be  to  many  little  more  than  a  sotini 
\  country  of  licensed,  legalised  wrongs  is  not  the  iwu 
sphere   in   which   the   sentiment   of  reverence  for  the* 
rights  can   exist  in   full    power.      In    such  a  commuan 
there  may  be  a  respect  for  the  arbitrary  rights  whidi  ff« 
creates  and  may  destroy,    and    a    respect  for  huMria 
rights  which  rest  on  usage.     But   the   fundamental  rt^ 
which  inhere  in  man  as  man,  and  which  lie  at  the  to» 
dation  of  a  just,  equitable,  beneficent,  noble  polity,  b* 
be  imperfectly  comprehended.      This  depression  diWtk 
sentiment   in  a  people  is  an  evil   the  extent   of  »4id 
is    not    easily    apprehended.      It     affects    and  dcpife 
every  relation  of  life.     Men  in  whose  sight  human  bB* 
is  strip|)ed  of  all  its  rights  and   dignity,  cannot  kw« 
honour  any  who  possess  it   as  they  ought     In  datk 
these  remarks  I  do  not  forget,  what  I  rejoice  to  iuM>«,  i^ 
there   is  much   moral    feeling    among    us    in  wgwi*" 
slavery.     But  still,  there  is  a  strong    tendeticv  to  Wife 
ence,  and  to  something  worse  ;  and   on    ihis'accootf« 
owe  it  to  our  own  moral  health,  and  to  the   moral  \k^ 
society,  to  express  [jlainly  and  strongly  our  moral  jt** 
rence  of  this  institution. 

This  duty  is  rendered   more   urgent    by  the  der^J^ 
tendency  of  our  political  connections  and  agitaiioni  ■ 
has    been  said,  much   too   sweepingly,   but    witf' 
a|)proximation  to  truth,  that  in  iliis  country  we  h^^ 
of  polhicians,  but  no  statesmen  ;  meaning  by  ih 
term,  men  of  comprehensive,  far-reaching  views,  wt"-^- 
the  permanent  good  of  the   community,  and  h^i  '^ 
under  ail  changes,  to  the  great    principles  on  «1      ' 
salvation  rests.     The  generality    of  our  public  r: 
mere  politicians,  purblind  to  the   future,  U    - 
present,  merging  jjatnotism  in  party  spirit]  in 
ing  a  vote  or  election,  no  matter  what  mej:i 
what  precedents  they  establish,  and  holdi:.. 
absolved  from  a  strict  morality  in  public  aJT 
cipal  object  of  political  tactics  is,  to  conci! 
over  to  one  or  another  side  the   most   imix  :: 
of  the  country  ;  and  of  consequence   the  :^Li»'-  — 
is  propitiated  with  no  small  care.      No  lurty  cao  i*^ 
lose  the  South.     The  master's  vote  is  too  tjreoottsW 
hazarded    by  sympathy   with    the    slaves.    Act««" 
parties  and  office-seekers  wash  their  hands  of  Abd^ 
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as  if  it  were  treason,  and,  without  committing  themselves 
to  slaver)',  protest  their  innocence  of  hostility  to  it.  How 
far  they  would  bow  to  the  slave  power,  were  the  success 
of  a  great  election  to  depend  on  soothing  it,  cannot  be 
foretold,  especially  since  we  have  seen  the  party  most 
jealous  oi  popular  rights  surrendering  to  this  power  the 
right  of  petition.  In  this  slate  of  things  the  slave- 
holding  interest  has  the  floor  of  Congress  very  much  to 
itself.  Now  and  then  a  man  of  moral  heroism  meets  it 
with  erect  front  and  a  tone  of  conscious  superiority.  But 
political  life  does  not  abound  in  men  of  heroic  mould. 
Mililar*)*  heroes  may  be  found  in  swarms.  Thousands  die 
fearlessly  on  Lite  field  of  battle,  or  the  field  of  "honour." 
But  the  moral  courage  which  can  stand  cold  louks, 
frowns,  and  contempt,  which  asks  counsel  of  higher 
oracles  rhan  people  or  rulers,  and  cheerfully  gives  up 
preferment  to  a  just  amse,  is  rare  enough  to  be  canonised. 
In  suth  a  country  ihe  tendency  to  corruption  of  moral 
sentiment  in  regard  to  slavery  is  strong.  Many  are 
tcm|jted  to  acquiescence  in  it ;  and  of  consequence  the 
good  man,  the  friend  of  humanity  and  his  counir)', 
should  meet  the  danger  by  strong,  uncompromising 
re()robatiijn  of  this  great  wrong. 

I  would  close  this  topic  wiih  observing,  that  there  is 
one  portion  of  the  community  to  which  I  would  espe- 
cially commend  the  aiusc  of  the  enslaved,  and  the  duty 
of  open  testimony  against  this  form  of  oppression ;  and 
that  is,  our  women.  To  them,  above  all  others,  slavery 
should  seem  an  intolerable  evil,  because  its  chief  victims 
are  wnmen.  In  their  own  country,  and  not  very  far  from 
ihcm,  there  arc  great  multitudes  of  their  sex  exi>osed  to 
dishonour,  held  as  property  by  wtf//,  unprotected  by  law, 
driven  to  the  field  by  the  overseer,  and  happy  if  not  con- 
signed to  infinitely  baser  uses,  denied  the  rights  of  wife 
and  mother,  and  liable  to  be  stripped  of  husband  and 
child  when  another's  pleasure  or  interest   may  so  deter- 

Imine.  Such  is  the  lot  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
sisters  ;  and  is  there  nothing  here  to  stir  up  woman's 
sympathy,  nothing  for  her  to  remember,  when  she 
approaches  (lod's  throne  or  oj^ens  her  heart  to  her  fellow- 
creatures  ?  Woman  should  talk  of  the  enslaved  to  her 
husband,  and  do  what  she  can  to  awaken,  amongst  his 
ever-thronging  worldly  cares,  some  manly  indignadon, 
lomc  interest  in  human  freedom.  She  should  breathe 
inio  her  son  n  deep  sense  of  the  wrongs  which  man 
inflicts  on  man,  and  send  him  forth  from  licr  arms  a 
friend  of  the  weak  and  injured.  She  should  look  on  her 
daughter,  and  shudder  at  the  doom  of  so  many  daughters 
on  her  own  shores.  When  she  meets  wiih  woman,  she 
should  talk  with  her  of  the  ten  thousand  homes  which 
have  no  defence  against  licentiousness,  against  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  domestic  Ues ;  and  through  her  whole 
intercourse,   the  fit   season   should   be  chosen    to   give 

(strength  to  that  deep  moral  conviction  which  can  alone 
overcome  this  tremendous  evil. 
I  know  it  will  be  said  that,  in  thus  doing,  woman  will 
Wander  beyond  her  sphere,  and  forsake  her  proper  work. 
What  I  do  I  hear  such  bngnage  in  a  civilised  age,  and  in 
a  land  of  Chrisiinns  ?  What,  let  me  ask,  is  woman's 
work  ?  It  is,  to  be  a  minister  of  Christian  love.  It  is,  to 
sympathise  with  human  misery.  It  is,  to  breathe 
sympathy  into  man's  heart.  It  is,  to  keep  alive  in  society 
some  feeling  of  human  brotherhood.  This  is  her  mission 
on  earth.  Woman's  sphere,  I  am  told,  is  home.  And 
,irhy  is  home  instituted?  Why  are  domestic  relations 
^rdifiieJ  ?    These  relations  arc  for  a  day  ;  they  cease  at 


the  grave.  And  what  is  their  great  end  ?  To  nourish  a 
love  which  will  endure  for  ever,  to  awaken  universal 
sympathy.  Our  ties  to  our  parents  are  to  bind  us  to  the 
Universal  Parent.  Our  fraternal  bonds,  to  help  us  to  see 
in  all  men  our  brethren.  Home  is  to  be  a  nursery  of 
Christians ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  Christianity,  but  to 
awaken  in  all  souls  the  principles  of  universal  justice  and 
universal  charity  ?  .\t  home  we  are  to  learn  to  love  our 
neighbour,  our  enemy,  the  stranger,  the  jKXir,  the 
oppressed  If  home  do  not  train  us  to  this,  then  it  is 
wofully  perverted.  If  home  counteract  and  quench  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  then  we  must  remember  the  Divine 
Teacher,  who  commands  us  to  forsake  father  and  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  wite  and  child,  for  his  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  truth.  If  the  vails  of  home  are  the  bul- 
warks of  a  narrow,  clannish  love,  through  which  the  cry 
of  human  miseries  and  wrongs  cannot  penetrate,  then  it 
is  mockery  to  talk  of  their  sacredness.  Domestic  life  is 
31  present  too  much  in  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  A 
family  should  be  a  community  of  de;u  friends,  strengthen- 
ing one  another  for  the  ser\'ice  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Can  we  give  the  name  of  Christian  to  most  of  our  families? 
Can  we  give  it  to  women  who  have  no  thoughts  or 
sympathies  for  multitudes  of  their  own  sex,  distant  only 
two  or  three  days'  journey  from  their  doors,  and  exposed 
to  outrages  from  which  ihey  would  pray  to  have  their  own 
daughters  snatched,  though  it  were  by  death  ? 

Having  spoken  of  the  individual,  I  proceed  to  speak  of 
the  duties  of  the  Free  Slates,  in  their  political  capacity,  in 
regard  to  slavery  ;  and  these  may  be  reduced  to  two 
heads,  both  of  them  negative.  The  first  is,  to  abstain  as 
rigidly  from  the  use  of  j>olitical  power  against  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  is  established  as  from  exercising  it 
against  slaver)*  in  foreign  communities.  The  second  is, 
to  free  ourselves  from  all  obligation  to  use  the  powers  of 
the  National  or  State  Governments  in  any  manner  what- 
ever for  the  support  of  slaver)'. 

The  first  duly  is  clear.  In  regard  to  slavery  the 
Southern  Stales  stand  on  ihe  ground  of  foreign  communi- 
tie«.  They  are  not  subject  or  resjionsihlc  to  us  more 
than  these.  No  State  sovereignty  can  intermeddle  with 
the  institutions  of  another.  We  might  as  legitimately 
spread  our  legislation  over  the  schools,  churches,  or 
persons  of  the  South  as  over  their  slaves.  And  in  regard 
to  the  (leneral  Government,  we  know  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  confer  any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the 
Free  over  the  Slave  Stales.  .\ny  pretension  to  such 
power  on  the  part  of  the  North  would  have  dissolved 
immediately  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution. 
Any  act  of  the  Free  Stales,  when  assembled  in  Congress, 
for  the  abolition  of  slaver)*  in  other  States,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  national  comjuct,  and  would  be  just 
cause  of  complaint. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  but  regret  the  disposition  of 
a  part  of  our  Abolitionists  to  organise  themselves  into  a 
political  party.  Were  it,  indeed,  their  simple  puq>ose  to 
free  the  North  from  all  obligation  to  give  support  to 
slavery,  I  should  agree  with  them  in  their  end,  though 
not  in  their  means.  By  looking,  as  they  do,  to  political 
organisation  as  a  means  of  putting  down  the  institution  in 
other  States,  they  lay  themselves  open  to  reproach.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  excellent  men  are  engage^^'"*^  "^^'^^^^ 
movement,  and  I  acquit  them  of  all  disix)sitit>'^/^^.^vcv 
scend  the  limits  of  the  Federal  Constitution.        _^-*.-ce-«^^*^  ^*^^ 
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abolish  slaver)*  in  the  States  where  it  is  established  Their 
first  duly  is  to  abstain  from  such  acts.  Their  next  and 
more  solemn  duty  is  to  abstain  from  all  action  for  the 
support  of  slavery.  If  t)iey  are  not  to  subvert,  much  less 
are  they  to  sustain  it.  There  is  some  excuse  for  com- 
munities when»  under  a  generous  impulse,  they  espouse 
the  c^iuse  of  the  oppressed  in  other  States,  and  by  force 
restore  their  rights  ;  but  they  are  without  excuse  in  aiding 
other  States  in  binding  on  men  an  unrighteous  yoke.  On 
this  subject  our  fathers,  in  framing  the  Constitution, 
swerved  from  the  right  We,  their  children,  at  the  end 
of  half  a  century,  see  the  path  of  duty  more  clearly  than 
they^  and  niuht  walk,  in  it.  To  this  point  the  public  mind 
has  long  been  tending,  and  the  time  has  come  for  looking 
at  it  fully,  dispassionately,  and  with  manly  and  Christian 
resolution.  This  is  not  a  question  of  abolitionism.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  putting  down  slavery.  AVc  arc 
simply  called,  as  communities,  to  withhold  support  from 
it,  to  stand  aloof,  to  break  off  all  connection  with  this 
criminal  institution.  The  Free  States  ought  to  say  to  the 
South,  "Slaver)'  is  yours,  not  ours,  and  on  you  the  whole 
responsibility  of  it  must  fall,  \Vc  wash  our  hands  of  it 
wholly.  We  shall  exert  no  power  against  it,  but  do  not 
call  on  us  to  put  forth  the  least  power  in  its  behalf.  We 
cannot,  directly  or  indirectly,  become  accessories  to  this 
wrong.  We  cannot  become  gaolers,  or  a  patrol,  or  a 
watch,  to  keej)  your  slaves  under  the  yoke.  You  must 
guard  them  yourselves.  If  they  escape,  we  rannoi  send 
them  back.  Our  soil  makes  whoever  touches  it  free. 
On  this  point  you  must  manage  your  own  concerns. 
You  must  guard  your  own  frontier.  In  case  of  insurrec- 
tion, we  cannot  come  to  you,  save  as  friends  alike  of  bond 
and  free.  Neither  in  our  .separate  legislatures,  nor  in  the 
national  legislature,  can  we  touch  slavery  to  sustain  it. 
On  this  ix>int  you  are  foreign  communities.  You  have 
often  said  that  you  need  not  our  protection  ;  and  we 
must  take  you  at  your  word.  In  so  doing  we  have  no 
thought  of  acting  on  your  fears.  We  think  only  of  our 
duty,  and  this,  in  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  hazards, 
must  be  done." 

The  people  of  the  North  think  but  little  of  the  extent 
of  the  support  given  to  slaver)'  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  though,  when  it  is  considered  that  *'  the  slave- 
holding  interest  has  a  representation  in  Congress  of 
hi'enty-fivc  members,  in  addition  to  the  fair  and  equal 
representation  of  the  free  inhabitants,"  it  is  very  natural 
to  expect  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  behalf 
of  this  institution.  The  Federal  Government  has  been, 
and  is,  the  friend  of  the  slave-holder  and  the  enemy  of 
the  slave.  It  authorises  the  former  to  seize,  in  a  Free 
Slate,  a  coloured  man,  on  the  ground  of  being  a  fugitive, 
and  to  bring  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  own 
selection  ;  and  this  magistrate,  without  a  jur)*,  and  with- 
out obligation  to  receive  any  testimony,  but  what  the 
professed  master  ofTers,  can  deliver  up  the  accused  to  be 
held  as  properly  for  life.  The  Federal  Government 
authorises  not  only  the  apprehension  and  imprisonment, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  a  negro  suspected  of  being 
a  runaway,  but  the  sale  of  him  as  a  slave,  if  within  a 
certain  time  he  cannot  prove  his  freedom.  It  sustains 
slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  "  under 
its  exclusive  jurisdiction,"  and  allows  this  District  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  slave-marls  of  the  country.  Not  a  slave- 
auction  is  held  there  but  by  the  authority  of  Congress. 
The  Federal  Government  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  by 
negotiation  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  who  have 


sought  and  found  freedom  in  Canada,  and  has  offered  in 
return  to  restore  fugitives  from  the  West  Indies.  It  has 
disgraced  itself  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  by  claiming  as 
property  slaves  who  liave  been  shipwrecked  on  the  British 
islands,  and  who  by  touching  British  soil  had  become 
free.  It  has  instructed  its  rejiresentative  at  Madrid  to 
announce  to  the  Spanish  Court,  *'that  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave  (jopulation  of  Cuba  would  be  very  severely 
felt  in  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  United  States."  It  has 
purchased  a  vast  unsettled  territory,  which  it  has  given 
up  to  be  overrun  with  slavery.  To  crown  all,  it  has,  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  right  granted  even 
by  despotism  to  its  subjects,  refused  to  listen  to  petitions 
against  these  abuses  of  power.  After  all  this  humbling 
experience,  is  it  not  lime  for  the  Free  States  to  pause,  to 
reflect,  to  weigh  well  what  they  are  doing  through  the 
national  Government,  and  to  resolve  that  they  will  free 
themselves  from  every  obligation  to  ujihold  an  institution 
which  they  know  to  be  unjust  ?* 

The  object  now  proposed  is  to  be  effected  by  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  these  should  be  sought  in 
good  faith  ;  that  is»  not  as  the  means  of  abolishing  slavery, 
but  as  a  means  of  removing  us  from  a  participation  of  its 
guilt  The  Free  States  should  take  the  high  ground  of 
duty;  and,  to  raise  them  to  this  height,  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  all  religious  and  upright  men  should  join  their 
powers.  A  people  under  so  pure  an  impulse  cannot  fail. 
Such  arrangements  should  be  made  that  the  word  slavery 
need  not  be  htard  again  in  Congress  or  in  the  local  legis- 
latures. On  the  principle  now  laid  down,  the  question  of 
abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  settled. 
Fmancipation  at  the  seat  of  Government  ought  to  be 
insisted  on,  not  for  the  purjiose  of  influencing  slavery 
elsewhere,  but  because  what  is  done  there  is  done  by  the 
whole  peo]>le,  because  slaver)-  sustained  there  is  sustained 
by  the  Free  States.  It  is  said  that  the  will  of  the  citizens 
of  the  District  is  to  be  consulted.  Were  this  true,  which 
cannot  be  granted,  the  difficulty  may  easily  be  sur- 
mounted. Let  Congress  resolve  to  establish  itself  where 
it  will  have  no  slavery  to  control  or  uphold,  and  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  remove  the 
obstacle  to  its  continuance  where  it  is,  as  fast  as  can  be 
desired. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  arrangement  now 
proposed  is,  the  article  of  the  Constitution  requiring  the 
surrender  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  A  Stale  obeying 
this  seems  to  me  to  contract  as  great  guilt  as  if  it  were  to 
bring  slaves  from  Africa,  No  man  who  regards  slaver)- 
as  among  the  greatest  wrongs  can  in  any  way  reduce  his 
fellow-creatures  to  it.  The  flying  slave  asserts  the  first 
right  of  a  man,  and  should  meet  aid  rather  than  obstruc- 
tion. Who  that  has  the  heart  of  a  freeman,  or  breathes 
the  love  of  a  Christian,  can  send  him  hack  to  his  chain  ? 
On  this  point,  however,  the  difficulty  of  an  arrangement 
is  every  day  growing  less.  This  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  undergoing  a  silent  repeal,  and  no  human  power 
can  sustain  it.  Just  m  proportion  as  slaver)'  becomes  the 
object  of  conscientious  reprobation  in  the  I'ree  Stales, 
just  so  fast  the  difficulty  of  sending  back  the  fugitive 
increases.  In  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  reside  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  the  slave  who  has  reached  U3 

•  On  ll»e  subject  of  ihLs  parngranh  the  reader  will  A*'  T^ 
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should  be  restored  to  bondage.  Not  that  our  courts  of 
law  are  obstructed — not  that  mobs  would  rescue  the 
fugitive  from  the  magistrate.  We  respect  the  public 
authorities.  Not  an  arm  would  be  raised  against  the 
officers  of  justice.  But  what  are  laws  against  the  moral 
sense  of  a  community  ?  No  man  among  us,  who  values 
his  character,  would  aid  the  slave-hunter.  The  slave- 
hunter  here  would  be  looked  on  with  as  little  favour  as 
the  felonious  slave-trader.  Those  among  us  who  dread 
to  touch  slavery  in  its  own  region,  lest  insurrection  and 
tumults  should  follow  change,  still  feel  that  the  fugitive 
who  has  sought  shelter  so  far  can  breed  no  tumult  in  the 
land  which  he  has  left,  and  that,  of  consequence,  no 
motive  but  the  unhallowed  love  of  gain  can  prompt  to  his 
pursuit ;  and  when  they  think  of  slavery  as  perpetuated, 
not  for  public  order,  but  for  gain,  they  abhor  it,  and 
would  not  lift  a  finger  to  replace  the  flying  bondsman 
beneath  the  yoke.  Thus  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
is  virtually  fading  away ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  no  human 
power  can  restore  it.  The  moral  sentiment  of  a  com- 
munity is  not  to  be  withstood.  Make  as  many  consti- 
tutions as  you  will — fence  round  your  laws  with  what 
penalties  you  will — the  universal  conscience  makes  them 
as  weak  as  the  threats  of  childhood.  There  is  a  spirit 
spreading  through  the  country  in  regard  to  slavery  which 
demands  changes  of  the  Constitution,  and  which  will 
master  if  it  cannot  change  it.  No  concerted  opi>osition 
to  this  instrument  is  thought  of  or  is  needed.  No  secret 
understanding  among  our  citizens  is  to  be  feared  at  the 
South.  The  simple  presence  to  their  minds  of  the  great 
truth,  that  man  cannot  rightfully  be  the  property  of  man, 
is  enough  to  shelter  the  slave.  With  this  conviction,  we 
are  palsy-stricken  when  called  upon  to  restore  him  to 
bondage.  Our  sinews  are  relaxed ;  our  hands  hang 
down;  our  limbs  will  not  carry  us  a  step.  Now  this 
conviction  is  spreading,  and  will  become  the  established 
principle  of  the  Free  States.  Politicians,  indeed,  to 
answer  a  party  end,  may  talk  of  property  in  man  as 
something  established  or  not  to  be  (lucstionod  ;  but  the 
people  at  large  do  not  follow  them.  The  people  go  with 
the  civilised  and  Christian  world.  The  South  should 
imdcrstand  this — should  look  the  ditViculty  in  the  face  ; 
and  they  will  sec  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  resist- 
ance is  idle — that  neither  policy  nor  violence  can  avail. 
And,  what  is  more,  they  have  no  right  to  reproach  us 
with  lotting  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  die  among 
us.  Tlwy  have  done  worse.  //V  are  passive.  Tluy  have 
actively,  openly,  flagrantly,  violated  the  Constitution. 
They  have  passed  laws  threatening  to  imprison  and  punish 
the  free  coloured  citizens  of  the  North  for  exercising  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by  the  national  com])act 
-  -that  is,  for  setting  foot  on  their  shores  and  using  their 
highways.  This  wrong  has  been  too  patiently  borne  ; 
and  in  one  way  wo  can  turn  it  to  good  account.  When 
reproarhod  with  unfaithfulness  to  the  Constitution,  wo  can 
hold  it  up  as  our  shield,  and  cite  the  greater  disloyalty  of 
the  South  as  an  extenuation  of  our  own. 

It  is  host,  however,  that  neither  jiarty  should  be  un- 
faithful. It  is  best  that  both,  enlightened  as  to  the  s])irit 
of  our  times,  should  make  new  arrnngemoiUs  to  prevent 
roUisioti,  to  define  the  duties  of  each  and  all,  to  bring  the 
(\>nstiiuiion  into  harmony  with  the  moral  convictions 
aiul  with  the  safety  of  North  and  South.  Until  some 
such  arrangements  are  made,  perpetual  collisions  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  our  country  must  occur.  Not- 
withstanding the  tendeniies  to  a  low  tone  of  thought  and 


feeling  at  the  North  in  regard  to  slavery,  there  is  a  ded< 
increase  of  moral  sensibility  on  the  subject ;  and  in  \ 
portion  as  this  shall  spread,  the  Free  States  will  in 
more  strenuously  on  being  released  from  every  obligat 
to  giye  support  to  what  they  deliberately  condema 

This  liberation  of  the  Free  States  from  all  cormect 
with  and  action  on  slaver)'  would,  indeed,  be  an  immei 
boon,  and  the  removal  of  much  dissension.  Still,  i 
root  of  bitterness  would  remain  among  us.  Still,  < 
Union,  that  inestimable  political  good,  will  be  insecu 
Slavery,  whilst  it  continues,  must  secretly,  if  not  open 
mix  with  our  poHcy,  sow  jealousies,  determine  t 
character  of  parties,  and  create,  if  not  diversities 
interests,  at  least  suspicions  of  them,  which  may  pro 
not  a  whit  the  less  ruinous  because  groundless. 

Slavery  is  unfriendly  to  union,  as  it  is  directly  host 
to  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  all  our  institutic 
rest.  No  nation  can  admit  an  element  at  war  with 
vital,  central  law,  without  losing  something  of  its  stabUi: 
The  idea  of  Human  Rights  is  the  grand  distinction  of  g 
country.  Our  chief  boast  as  a  people  is  found  in  tl 
fact  that  the  toils,  sacrifices,  heroic  deeds  of  our  fatht 
had  for  their  end  the  establishment  of  these.  Here  ist! 
unity  which  sums  up  our  history,  the  glor>'  which  Hgh 
up  our  land,  the  chief  foundation  of  the  sentimen:  y 
loyalty,  the  chief  spring  of  national  feeling,  the  gnr 
bond  of  national  union ;  and  whatever  among  us  ib  at  v; 
with  this  principle  weakens  the  living  force  which  hole 
us  together. 

On  this  topic  I   cannot  enlarge.      But  recent  ever: 
compel  me  to  refer  to  one  influence  more  by  which  sbix; 
is   unfriendly   to   union.     It   aggravates    those  trait? 
character  at  the  South  which  tend  to  division.  It  infiar.'. 
that  proud,  fiery  spirit  which  is  quick  to  take  offence,  ar 
which  rushes  into  rash  and  reckless  courses.     This  l7 
governed  violence  of  feeling  breaks  out  especially  in  C:r 
gross,  the  centre  from  which  impulses  arc  communic::.' 
to  the  whole  people     It  is  a  painful  thought,  that,  if  :•■ 
spot  in  the  country  is  pre-eminent  for  rudeness  and  ikr- . 
ness,  it  is  the  Hall  of  Representatives.     Too  mam- if  i 
legislators  seem  to  lay  down  at   its    door  the  corr::.' 
restraints  of  good  society  and  the  character  of  <'enik:-r 
The  national  chamber  seems  liable   to  become^a  ni'.i- ' 
nuisance ;  and  although  all  parts  of  the  countr\-  are  ;■ 
measure   responsible   for  this   wound    inflicted  en  "  ■ 
honour  and  union  of  the  country,   we   do  feel  th;t : 
evil  is  to  be  imijuted  chiefly  to    the    proud,  iniji-^::.  • 
temper  of  the  South.     It  is  believed  that  the  i<-- ' 
violences  which,  if  repeated,    will    reduce   the  r.:/:  ' 
council  to  the  level  of  a  boxing  match,  mav  be  tni-V. 
that  part  of  the  countrj-.     This  evil  is  too  n'otorioi;- : 
softened  down  by  apologies  or  exi)lanations;  nor  i> :: '  ■ 
an  evil  because  precedents  and  parallels  can  bo  iV^r.* 
the  legislative  bodies  of  France  anci  England,     h  i- 
not  merely  to  spread  barbarism  through  the  coinir:. 
but  to  impair  the  authority  of  legislation,  to  civc  " 
ferocity  to  the  conflicts  of  party,  and  thus  to  we^U - 
national  lie. 

If  slavery,  that  brand  of  discord,  were  taken  .-.w^' 
peculiarities  of  Xorihern  and  Southern  charactW  " 
threaten  little  or  no  evil  to  the  Union.  On  the  o.'.:* 
these  two  grand  divisions  of  the  country,  nowo^::--  I 
from  each  other,  would  be  brought  near  and  bv  :.■  - 
on  and  modifying  one  another,  would  pro<luce  a  n;: 
character  of  the  highest  order.  The  South,  with  rr  " 
ardour  and  of  bold  and  rapid  genius,  and  the  ^on^.  ■ 
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more  of  wisdom  and  steady  principle,  fumish  admirable 
materials  for  a  State.     Nor  is  the  union  of  these  to  a 
considerable  degree  impracticable.   It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  South  have  had  a  large 
infusion  of  the  Northern  character.     Washington,  in  his 
calm   dignity,    his   rigid    order,   his   close    attention   to 
business,  his  reserve  almost  approacliing  coldness,  bore  a 
striking  affinity  to  the  North;  and  his  sympathies  led  him 
to  choose   Northern  men  very  much  as   his  confidential 
frienda      Mr.  Mndison  had   much  of  the  calm  wisdom, 
the  patient,   studious  research,  the  exactness  and  quiet 
manner  of  uur  part  of  the  country,  with    little   of  tlie 
imagination   and    fervour   of    his    own.      Chief  Justice 
Marshall  had   more   than  these   two   great   men  of  the 
genial  unreserved  character  of  a  warmer  climate,  but  so 
blended  with  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  clear  judgment, 
and  serene  wisdom,  as  to  make  him  the  delight  and  con- 
fidence of  the  whole  land.     There  is  one  other  distin- 
guished name  of  the  South,  which  I  have  not  mentioned 
— Mr.  Jefferson;  and  the  reason   is,  that  his  character 
seemed  to  belong  to  neither  section  of  the  country.     He 
wanted  the  fier>',  daring  spirit  of  the  South,  and  the  calm 
energy  of  the  North.     He  stood  alone.     He  was  a  man 
of  genius,  given  to  bold,  original,  and  somewhat  visionary' 
speculation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sagacious  observer  of 
men  and  events.     He  owed  his  vast  influence,  second 
only  to  Washington's,  to  his  keen  insight  into  the  character 
of  his  countr)'men  and  into  the  spirit  of  his  age.     His 
opponents  have  set  him  down  a.s  the  most  unscrupulous 
of  politicians  ;  but  one  merit,  and  no  mean  one,  must  be 
accorded  to  him,  that  of  having  adopted  early,  and  of 
having  held  fast  through  life,  the  most  generous  theory  of 
Human  Rights,  and  of  having  protested  against  slavery 
as  an  aggravated  wrong.     In  truth,  it  is  impossil>Ie  to 
study  the  great  men  of  the  South,  and  to  con.sider  the 
force  of  intellect  and  character  which  that   region  has 
developed,  without  feelings  of  resix^ct,  and  without  the 
most  ardent  desire  that  it  may  free  itself,  by  any  means, 
from  an  institution   which   aggravates  what    is   evil  and 
threatening  in  its  character,  which  cripples  much  of  its 
energy,  which  cuts  it  off  from  the  sympathies  and  honour 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  which  prevents  it  from  a  true, 
cordial  union  with  the  rest  of  the  countr)*.     It  is  slavery 
which  prevents  the  two  sections  of  country  from  acting  on 
and  modifying  each  other  for  the  good  of  both.     This  is 
the  great  gulf  between  us,  and   it  is  constantly  growing 
wider  and  deeper  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  spread  of  moral 
feeling,  of  Christian  philanthropy,  of  resi)ect  for  men's 
rights,  of  interest  in  the  oppressed. 

Why  is  it  that  slaver)'  is  not  thrown  off?     We  here 
ascribe  its  continuance  very  much  to  cupidity  and  love  of 
power.     But  there  is  another  cause,   which  is  certainly 
disappearing.     Slavery  at  the  South  continues,  in  part,  in 
consequence  of  that  want  of  activity,  of  steady  force,  of 
resolute  industry  among  the  free  white  population,  which 
it  has  itself  produced.     \  people  with   force  enough  to 
attempt  a  social  revolution,  and  to  l>ear  its  first  incon- 
veniences, would  not  endure  slavery.     We  of  the  North, 
with  our  characteristic  energy,  would  hardly  tolerate  it  a 
year.      The  sluggishness,  the  stupidity  of  the  slaves  would 
Itcep  us  in  perj)etual  irritation.  We  should  run  over  them, 
iread  them  almost  unconsciously  under  foot,  in  our  haste 
and  e-i^erncss  to  accomplish  our  enterprises.     We  should 
^^*^''^^  "wastefulness  of  slave  labour  in  comjiarison  with 
Tfie  clumsy  mechanic^  the   lagging  house  servant, 
v^nly  labourer,  ever  ready  with    a   lying  excuse, 
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would  be  too  much  for  our  patience.  Now  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  stirring,  earnest,  industrious  spirit  of  the 
North  is  finding  its  way  Southward ;  and  with  this,  a 
desire  to  introduce  better  social  relations  can  hardly  be 
repressed 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  revolution  would  be  hastened 
if  the  South  would  open  its  ear  to  the  working  of  emanci- 
pation in  other  countries,  and  to  the  deep  interest  in  the 
African  race  which  is  now  spreading  through  the  world. 
On  these  subjects  very  little  is  yet  known  at  the  South. 
The  newspapers  there  spread  absurd  rumours  of  the 
failure  of  the  experiment  of  the  West  Indies,  but  the  truth 
finds  no  organs.  We  doubt,  too,  whether  one  newspaper 
has  even  made  a  reference  to  the  recent  public  meeting 
in  England  for  the  civilisation  of  Africa,  the  most  remark- 
able, in  one  respect,  ever  held  in  that  countr)-,  for  it  was 
a  representation  of  all  ranks  and  sect.s,  including  the 
greatest  names  in  Church  and  State,  and,  what  was  not 
less  venerable,  a  multitude  of  both  sexes  who  have  made 
themselves  dear  and  honoured  by  services  to  humanity. 
Whoever  considers  this  and  other  signs  of  the  times  in 
Kurope,  will  sec  the  dawn  of  a  beiun  era,  when  the 
wrongs  of  [)ast  ages  are  to  be  redressed,  when  the  African 
is  to  be  lifted  up  and  the  sentence  of  minal  outlawry  is  to 
be  passed  on  the  enslavers  of  their  brL-thren.  Many 
among  us  arc  apt  to  smile  and  say  that  nations  have  but 
one  law,  self-intere.si.  But  a  new  and  higher  force  is 
beginning  to  act  on  human  affairs.  Religion  is  becoming 
an  active,  diffusive,  unwearied  principle  ol  humanity  and 
justice.  All  the  forces  of  Christianity  are  concentrating 
themselves  into  a  fervent,  all-comprehending  iihilanthropy. 
This  is  at  length  to  be  understood  at  the  .South,  and  it 
will  be  felt  there.  In  that  region  there  are  pious  men  and 
women  who  will  not  endure  to  be  cut  off  from  the  religious 
communion  of  the  world.  There  are  self-respecting  men 
brave  enough  to  defy  all  personal  danger,  but  not  to  defy 
the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind  There  are  the  wise  and 
good,  who  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  emancipation  brings 
dignity  and  hajjpiness  to  the  slave,  and  safely  and  honour 
to  the  free.  Here  is  power  enough  to  put  down  the  selfish 
and  unprincipled.  Here  are  influences  which,  joined  with 
favouring  events  from  God's  good  providence,  are,  wc 
trust,  to  remove  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  slavei  y,  and  lo 
give  us  a  right  to  hold  up  our  head  among  Christian 
nations. 

But  if  it  is  not  ordained  that  by  these  and  like  influences 
this  great  wrong  is  to  be  done  away,  of  one  thing  we  are 
sure,  that,  God  s  righteous  providence  lacks  not  means  for 
accomplishing  his  designs.  He  has  infinite  ministers  for 
humbling  human  pride  and  lifting  up  the  fallen.  The 
solemn  lesson  of  our  rimes  is  the  instability  of  all  human 
power.  Despotic  thrones  have  fallen,  and  surely  private 
des[)Otism  cannot  endure.  We  learn  from  history  that,  in 
seasons  apparently  the  most  inauspicious,  the  seeds  of 
beneficent  revolutions  have  been  sown  and  have  unfolded 
in  silence.  Mucti  more,  in  these  days  of  change  and 
j)rogres-5,  causes  nmst  be  at  work  for  the  redemption  of 
the  slave.  Emancipation,  universal  freedom,  must  come. 
May  God  prc]>are  its  way,  not  by  earthquakes  and  storms, 
but  by  "  the  still  small  voice  "  of  truth,  by  breathing  into 
the  hearts  of  this  people  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  justice,  and 
love ! 

It  is  a  solemn  thought  with  which  I  close  these  "^  ^ 

that  a  people  upholding  or  in  any  wa^  sa-'^^'^^'^'^^^^^^^t^'^.  ^j^^-^?*^ 
lo  slavery  contract  guilt  \TvA^T*ssoraci^o■^vi^^^'^  — 

.  is  thrown  on  the  injusvvt*^"^^^^^^'^'^^'^'''^ 
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to  the  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  emancipation  ;  and  if 
«o,  then  the  weight  of  guilt  on  this  nation  is  great  and 
increasing.  Our  fathers  carried  on  slavery  in  much  bhnd- 
ness.  They  lived  and  walked  under  the  shadow  of  a  dark 
and  bloody  past.  liul  the  darkness  is  gone.  "The 
mystery  v^l  iniquity"  is  now  laid  open.  Slavery,  from 
its  birth  to  its  last  stage,  is  now  brought  to  light.  The 
wars,  the  sacked  and  burning  villages,  the  kidnapping  and 
murders  of  Africa,  which  begin  this  horrible  histor)-  ;  the 
1  rowded  hold,  the  chains,  stench,  suffocation,  burning 
thirst,  and  agonies  of  the  slave-ship  ;  the  loathsome 
diseases  and  enormous  waste  of  life  in  the  middle  j^assage; 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  plantation,  with  its 
reign  of  terror  and  force,  its  unbridled  lust,  its  violations 
of  domestic  rights  and  charities  ;  these  all  are  revealed. 
The  crimes  and  woes  of  slavery  come  to  us  in  moans  and 
shrieks  from  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  from  the 
ocean  which  divides  ibcrn  ;  and  we  are  distinctly  taught, 
that  in  no  other  calamity  are  such  wrongs  and  miseries 
concentrated  as  in  this.  To  put  an  end  to  some  of  those 
ivoes,  the  most  powerful  nations  have  endeavoured,  by 
force  of  laws  and  ptniishments,  to  abolish  the  slave-trade; 
but  the  trial  has  pioved  that,  while  slavery  endures,  the 
(raffic  which  mini?  icrs  to  it  cannot  be  suppressed.  At 
length  the  axe  Ua^l  been  laid  at  the  root  of  ihe  accursed 
tree.  By  the  act  of  a  great  nation  nearly  a  million  of 
.slaves  have  been  emanciinted  ;  and  the  first  results  have 
exceeded  the  hopes  of  philanthropy.  All  this  history  of 
slavery  is  given  to  the  world,  The  truth  is  brought  to 
our  very  doors.  And,  still  more,  to  us^  above  all  people, 
God  has  made  known  those  eternal  principles  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  humanity,  by  which  the  full  enormity  of 
slavery  may  be  comprehended.  To  shut  our  eyes  again.st 
all  this  light ;  to  shut  our  ears  and  hearts  against  these 
monitions  of  (Iftd,  these  pleadings  of  humanity  :  to  stand 
forth,  in  this  great  conflict  of  good  with  evil,  as  the  chief 
upholders  ot  o[ipression  ;  to  array  ourselves  against  the 
efforts  of  the  Christian  and  civilised  world  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  greatest  wrong;  to  perpetuate  it  with  obstinate 
ii^adness  Avhere  it  exist.s,  and  to  make  new  regions  of  the 
earth  groan  under  its  woes  ;  this,  surely,  is  a  guilt  which 
ihe  justice  of  God  cannot  wink  at,  and  on  which  insulted 
humanity,  religion,  and  freedom  call  down  fearful  rctribu- 
iion,  

Notes. 

Note  A, — On  this  page  1  have  spoken  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  received  emanci- 
jjation.  Tills  great  event  took  place,  in  Antigua,  on  the 
rst  of  August,  1834.  The  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  preceding  night  was  kept,  is 
extracted  from  Thome  and  Kimball's  book  on  the 
.subject  :— 

"  The  Wesleyans  kept  '  watch  night '  in  all  their  chapels 
on  the  night  of  the  31st  July.  One  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries  gave  us  an  account  of  the  watch-meeting  at 
ihe  chapel  in  St.  John's.  'Ihe  spacious  house  was  filled 
with  the  candidates  for  liberty.  All  was  animation  nnd 
eagerness.  A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  the  song 
of  expectation  and  joy  ;  and,  as  they  united  in  prayer, 
the  voice  of  the  leader  was  drowned  in  the  universal 
acclamation  of  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and  blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glo^  to  God,  who  had  come  down  for 
cheir  deliverance.  ^"  such  exercises  the  evening  was 
spent  until  the  ho^^  of  twelve  approached.     The  mis- 
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sionary  then  proposed  that,  when  the  clock  on  the 
cathedral  should  begin  to  strike,  the  whole  congrega' 
should  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  receive  the  boon 
freedom  in  silence.  Accordingly,  as  the  !oud  hell  tolled 
its  first  note,  the  immense  assembly  fell  prostrate  on  their 
knees.  All  was  silence,  save  the  quivering,  half-stifled 
breath  of  the  struggling  spirit.  The  slow  notes  of  the 
clock  fell  upon  the  multitude;  peal  on  peal,  peal  on  j>cal, 
rolled  over  the  prostrate  throng,  in  tones  of  angels* 
voices,  thrilling  among  the  desolate  chords  and  weary 
heart-strings.  Scarce  had  the  clock  sounded  its  last  note, 
when  the  lightning  flashed  vividly  around,  and  a  loud 
penl  of  thunder  roared  along  the  sky. — God's  pillar  of 
fire,  and  trump  of  jubilee  !  A  moment  of  prufoundesl 
silence  passed,  then  came  the  ffnrsf^—xhey  broke  U 
in  prayer  \  they  shouted,  they  sang  '  Glory  I '  *  Alleluui 
they  clapped  their  hands,  leaped  up,  fell  down,  clas; 
each  other  in  their  free  arms,  cried,  laughed,  and  went 
and  fro,  tossing  upward  their  unfettered  hands  ;  but  hi^ 
above  the  whole  there  was  a  mighty  sound  which  c\tf 
and  anon  swelled  up  ;  it  was  the  utterings.,  in  hroktn 
Negro  dialect,  of  gratitude  to  God. 

"  After  this  gush  of  excitement  had  spent  itself, 
the  congregation  became  calm,  the  relipinus  exen 
were  resumed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  o 
pied  in  singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible,  and 
addresses  from  the  missionaries,  exi)laining  the  nature 
the  freedom  just  received,  and  exhorting  the  free  j>eopk 
to  be  industrious,  steady,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  tosho» 
themselves  in  all  things  worthy  of  the  high  boon  irhidi 
God  had  conferred  upon  them." 

Note  B, — On  reading  to  a  friend  my  remarks  on  ri« 
.\frican  character,  he  observed  to  me,  that  similar  Wc«> 
had  been  taken  by  Alexander  Kinniont,  in  his  **I.cctui& 
on  Man:  Cincinnati,  1839."  This  induced  me  to 
amine  the  Lectures;  and  T  had  the  satisfaction  of  fimii:  _ 
not  only  a  coincidence  of  opinions,  but  that  the  aulJ>* 
had  pursued  the  subject  much  more  thoroughly, 
illustrated  it  with  much  strength  and  beauty.  \%i 
recommend  this  work  to  such  as  delight  in  bold 
original  thinking.  The  reader,  indeed^  will  often  qurtW 
the  soundness  of  the  author's  conclusions;  but  eirn  i« 
these  cases  the  mind  will  be  waked  up  to  great  and  a* 
resting  subjects  of  rellection.  I  will  subjoin  a  few 
relating  to  the  African  character:  — 

"  When   the  epoch   of  the   civili.sation   of  the  M< 
family  arrives,  in   the  b]jse  of  ages,  they  will  disjii 
their  native  land  some  very  peculiar  and  intere^tinie 
of  character,  of  which  we,  a  distinct  branch  of  the  hui 
family,  can  at  present  form  no  conception.     It  will 
indeed,  it  must  be — a  civilisation   of  a  iieculiar 
perhaps,  we  might  venture  to  conjecture,  not  so 
distinguished  by  art,  as  a  certain  beautiful  naiuie- 
marked  or  adorned  by  science  as  exalted  and 
a  new  and  lovely  theology, — a  reflection  of  the  l§ 
heaven  more  perfect  and  endearing   than  that  whidi 
intellects  of  the  Caucasian  race   have  e\"er  vel  ex! 
There  is  more  of  the  chiid^  of  un.sophistic^ied  naxsn.' 
the  Negro  race  than  in  the  European." p.  loa 

"The  peninsula  of  Africa  is  the  home  of  the  S^* 
and  the  opjiropriate  and  destined  .scat  of  his  fiituit  jM 
and  rivilisation, — a  civilisation  which,  we  need  n«Mfai' 
predict,  will  be  as  distinct  in  all  its  features  frocntlnc^' 
other  races  as  his  complexion  and  natural  tcmiMttf^ 
and  genius  are  different.     But  who  can  doubt  thai  ^ 
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also,  humanity  in  its  more  advanced  and  millennial  sts^e 

will  reflect,  under  a  sweet  and  mellow  light,  the  softer  attri- 
butes of  the  Divine  beneficenre  ?  If  the  Caucasian  race 
is  destined,  as  would  a[)pear  from  the  precosity  of  their 
genius,  and  their  natural  quickness  and  extreme  aptitude 
to  the  arts,  to  reflect  the  lustre  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  or, 
lo  speak  more  properly,  the  Divine  science,  shall  we  envy 
the  Negro,  if  a  later  but  far  nobler  civilisation  await  him, 
— to  return  (he  splendour  of  the  Divine  attributes  of 
mercy  and  benevolence  in  the  practice  and  exhibition  of 
all  the  milder  and  gentler  virtues?"— p,  191. 


"  If  there  are  fewer  vivid  manifestations  of  intellect  m 
the  Negro  family  than  in  the  Caucasian,  as  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  does  that  forbid  the  hope  of  the  return  of  that 
pure  and  gentle  state  of  society  among  them  which  attracts 
the  peculiar  regard  of  Heaven  ?" — p.  192. 

*' The  sweeter  graces  of  the  Christian  religion  appear 
almost  too  tropical  and  tender  plants  to  grow  in  the  soil 
of  the  Caucasian  mind  ;  they  require  a  character  of 
human  nature,  of  which  you  can  see  the  rude  lineaments 
in  the  Kthioi>ian,  to  be  implanted  in,  and  grow  naturally 
and  beautifully  withal." — p.  218, 
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(Tick  Author  is  aware  that  ihc  following  argument  might  have  been  more  condensed,  had  circumstances  allowed  ;  but  he  Is  reconciled  to 
publislui^g  It  in  the  pruMni  form  by  the  IwUcf  that  a  tlvgrec  of  cx|>an&i(.>n  and  even  of  repetition  may  adapt  il  tu  iId  end,  which  ifr,  tu 
tiring  the  subject  within  the  ceimprehciision  o\  all  who  dc&irc  to  know  the  tn*lh.     He  now  presents  ihc  first  part  of  his  work,  in  the 

hojw  that  thf  sccon<!  will  M)i.'n  fttllow,  — Boston,  Afarch  26,  1842.! 


Part  I. 

I  RicsPLCi  KULLV  ask  your  attention,  fcllow-ciiizcns  of  the 
Free  States,  to  a  subject  of  great  and  pressing  importance. 
The  case  of  the  Creole^  taken  by  itself,  or  separated  from 
the  principles  which  are  complicated  with  it,  however  it 
might  engage  ray  feelings,  woidd  not  have  moved  me  to 
the  present  Address.  I  am  not  writing  to  plead  the  cause 
of  a  hundred  or  more  men,  scattered  through  the  West 
Indies,  and  claimed  as  slaves.  In  a  world  abounding 
with  so  much  wrong  and  woe,  we  at  this  distance  can 
sjiend  but  a  few  thoughts  on  these  strangers.  I  rejoice 
that  they  are  free;  1  trust  that  they  will  remain  so;  and 
with  these  feelings,  1  dismiss  them  from  my  thoughts. 
The  case  of  the  Creole  involves  great  and  vital  principles, 
and  as  such  I  now  invite  to  it  your  serious  consideration. 
The  case  is  thus  slated  in  the  letter  of  the  American 
Secretar)*  of  State  lo  the  American  Minister  in  London:  - 

**  It  appears  thai  the  brig  Creole^  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Ensor  master,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  sailed  from  Hamp- 
ton roads  wiih  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  principally  tobacco 
and  slaves,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  number; 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  November,  some  of  the 
sLives  rose  upon  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  murdered  a 
l^ssenger  named  Hewell,  who  owned  some  of  the  negroes, 
wounded  the  captain  dangerously,  and  the  first  mate  and 
two  of  the  crew  severely;  that  the  slaves  soon  obLiined 
complete  ])ossession  of  the  brig,  which,  under  their 
direction,  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  the  island 
of  New  Providence,  where  she  arrived  on  the  morning  t>f 
the  9lh  of  the  same  month  ;  that  at  the  request  of  the 
American  consul  in  that  place,  the  governor  ordered  a 
guard  on  board,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  mutineers, 
and  with  a  view  to  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  case  ;  that  sucli  investigation  was  accordingly  made 
by  two  British  magistrates,  and  that  an  examination  also 
took  place  by  the  consul  ;  that,  on  the  report  of  the 
niagtstrates,  nineteen  o(  the  slaves  were  imprisoned  by 
the  local  authorities,  as  having  been  concerned  in  the 
mutiny  and  murder;  and  their  surrender  to  the  consul,  to 
be  sent  lo  the  United  States  for  irial  for  these  crimes, 
was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  governor  wished  first 


to  communicate  with  the  Government  in  Kngland  on  the 
subject ;  that  through  the  interference  of  the  colonial 
autboriiies,  and  even  before  the  military  guard  was 
removed,  the  greater  number  of  the  slaves  were  liberated, 
and  encouraged  to  go  beyond  the  power  of  the  master 
of  the  vessel,  or  the  Ameri<an  consul,  by  proceedings 
which  neither  of  them  could  control.  This  is  the  sut)- 
stancc  of  the  case,  as  stated  in  two  protests,  one  made 
at  Nassau,  and  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  consul's 
letters,  together  with  sundry  depositions  taken  by  him, 
copies  of  all  which  are  herewith  transmitted." 

This  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Creole  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  testimony  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
vessel,  and  very  naturally  falls  under  suspicion  of  being 
coloured,  in  part,  by  prejudice  and  passion.  We  must 
hear  the  other  side,  and  compare  all  the  witnesses,  before 
we  can  understand  the  whole  case.  'J'he  main  facts, 
however,  cannot  be  misunderstood  The  shipping  of  the 
slaves  at  Norfolk,  the  rising  of  a  part  of  their  number 
against  the  oflicers  of  the  vessel,  the  success  of  the  insur- 
rection, the  carrying  of  the  vessel  into  the  port  of  Nassau, 
and  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves  as  free 
by  the  British  authorities  of  that  place ;  these  material 
I>oints  of  the  case  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  letter  of  our  Government,  stating  these  facts  as 
grounds  of  complaint  against  England,  is  written  wiih 
much  caution,  and  seems  wanting  in  the  tone  of  earnest- 
ness and  confidence  which  naturally  belongs  lo  a  gt^od 
cause.  It  does  not  go  10  the  heart  of  the  case.  It  relies 
more  on  the  comity  of  nations  than  on  principles  o( 
justice  and  natural  law.  Still,  in  one  respect  it  is  decided. 
It  protests  against,  and  complains  of,  the  British  authori- 
ties, and  "calls  loudly  for  redress."  It  maintains  that 
"it  was  the  plain  and  obvious  duty"  of  the  authorities 
at  Nassau  to  give  aid  and  succour  to  the  officers  of  the 
Creole  in  reducing  the  slaves  to  subjection,  in  resuming 
their  voyage  with  their  cargo  of  men  as  well  as  of  tobacco. 
and  in  bringing  the  insurgents  to  trial  in  this  co>^"^^"^'^-^^ 
It  maintains  that  the  claims  of  the  American  ma-"^^^  >^mc^ 
their  slaves  existed  and  were  in  force  in  the.  ^'^vnS.^^^^-v^^'^^j^ 

and  that  these  claims  ou\^^.  vc»  VaNOoR:*:^^  ^*^^^^,^^^       "|*^ 

and   susiamcA  b^   ^^^    ^^\\>^  xs^se-^vvissL,      ^^    ^^     ^^r 
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inference  is,  that  the  Co\*emmcnt  of  the  United  Stales  is 
bound  to  spread  a  slucld  over  American  slavery  abroad 
as  uell  »is  at  home.     Such  is  the  letter. 

This  document  I  propose  to  examine,  and  I  shall  do 
so  chiefly  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  maintains 
morally  unsound  and  pernicious  doctrines,  and  is  fitted  to 
deprave  the  public  mind  ;  and,  secondly,  l>ecause  it  tends 
lo  commit  the  Free  Slates  to  the  defence  and  su)jport  of 
slaver)'.  This  last  point  is  at  this  moment  of  peculiar 
importance.  The  Free  Slates  are  gradually  and  silently 
coming  more  and  more  into  connection  with  slaver)*;  are 
unconsciously  learning  to  regard  it  as  a  national  interest ; 
and  are  about  to  pledge  their  wealth  and  strength,  their 
bones  and  muscles  and  lives,  lo  ils  defence.  Slavery  is 
mingling  more  and  more  with  the  jwlitics  of  the  countrj', 
determining  more  and  more  the  individuals  who  shall 
hold  office,  and  the  great  measures  on  which  the  public 
weal  depends.  It  is  time  for  the  Free  Stales  lo  wake  up 
to  the  subject ;  to  weigh  it  deliberately ;  to  think  of  it, 
not  casually,  when  some  startling  fact  forces  it  up  into 
notice,  but  with  earnest,  continued,  solemn  attention  ;  to 
inquire  into  their  duties  in  regard  to  it ;  to  lay  down  their 
principles  ;  to  mark  out  their  course ;  and  to  resolve  on 
acquitting  themselves  righteously  towards  God,  towards 
the  South,  and  towards  themselves.  The  North  has 
never  rome  to  this  great  matter  in  earnest.  We  have 
trifled  with  it.  We  have  left  things  to  take  their  course. 
We  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  pecuniar)'  interests 
to  watch  the  bearing  of  slaver)-  on  the  Government. 
IV-rhaps  we  have  wanted  the  spirit,  the  manliness,  lo  look 
the  subject  fully  in  the  face.  Accordingly,  the  slave-power 
has  been  allowed  to  stamp  itself  on  the  national  policy, 
and  to  fortify  itself  with  the  national  arm.  For  the 
IMXuniary  injury  to  our  prosperity  which  may  he  traced 
to  this  source  I  care  tittle  or  nothing.  There  is  a  higher 
view  of  the  case.  There  is  a  more  vital  question  to  be 
settled  than  that  of  interest,  the  question  of  duty;  and  to 
this  my  remarks  will  be  confined. 

The  letter  which  is  now  to  be  examined  may  be 
rcg.irded  either  as  the  work  of  an  individual,  or  as  the 
work  of  the  Government  I  shall  regard  it  in  the  latter 
light  alone.  Its  personal  bearings  are  of  no  moment. 
No  individual  will  enter  my  thoughts  in  this  discussion. 
I  regard  the  letter  as  issuing  from  the  Cabinet,  as  an 
I'lxecutive  document,  as  laying  down  the  principles  lo 
which  the  public  [Hjlicy  is  in  danger  of  being  conformed, 
a>  fitted  to  draw  the  whole  countr)-  into  support  of  an 
institution  which  the  Free  States  abhor.  With  the 
opinions  of  an  individual  I  have  nothing  to  da  Corrupt 
principles  adopted  by  the  Government — these,  and  these 
alone,  it  will  be  my  object  to  expose. 

There  is  a  difficulty  lying  at  the  threshold  of  such  a 
discussion,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  remove.  A 
Northern  man  wTiting  on  slavery  is  supposed  lo  write 
as  a  Northern  man,  to  be  swayed  by  Stale  feelings  and 
U»cal  biases ;  and  the  distrust  thus  engendered  is  a  bar 
la  ihe  conviction  which  he  might  otherwise  protluce. 
Kul  the  prejudices  which  grow  out  of  the  sjwt  where  wc 
live  are  far  from  being  necessary  or  universal.  There  are 
|'crM)n5  whose  peculiarity,  perhaps  whose  infirmity  it  is, 
to  be  exceedingly  alive  lo  evils  in  their  neighbourhood, 
to  defects  in  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live, 
whilst  tbcir  imaginations  are  apt  to  cast  ros)*  hues  over 
di^anft  scenes.  There  are  persons  who,  by  living  in 
rctincmcnl  and  holding  intercourse  with  gifted  minds  in 
other  regions,  arc  e\-en  in  danger  of  wanting  a  proi>cr 
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local  attachment,  and  of  being  unjust  lo  their  own" 
There   are   also  worthier    causes    which  counteract 
bigotry    of  provincial    feelings.       A    man,   then,  is 
necess.irily  presumptuous  in  thinking  himself  free  fi 
local  biases.      In  truth,  slaver)-  never  presents 
me  as  belonging  to  one  or  another    part  of  the  coi 
It  does  not  come  to  me  in  ils  foreign  relations.     I  reganl 
it  simply  and  nakedly  in  itself,  and   on  tJiis  account; 
that  I  have  a  right  to  discuss  it. 

May   I    be   allowed   one    more    preliminary  rer 
The  subject  of  slavery  is  separated   in  my  mind  not  only 
from  local   considerations,  but   from   all   thought  of  thf 
individuals  by  whom  it  is  sustained.      I    speak  againd 
this     institution     freely,    earnestly,      some     may     think 
vehemently ;    but    I  have  no  thought    of  attaching  the 
same  reproach  lo  all  who  uphold  it;  and  thislsay,  no( 
to  propitiate  the  slave-holder,  who   cannot  easily  forgiit 
the  irreconcilable  entmy  of  his  wrong-doing,  but  to  rotfd 
the  prepossessions  of  not  a  few  among   ourselves,  who, 
from  esteem  towards  the  slave-holder,  repel  what  seen* 
to  them  to  involve  an  assault   on    his   character.    Ida 
indeed,  use,  and  cannot  but  use,  strong  language  ftgaiul 
slaver)'.       No     greater    wrong,     no     grosser    insult  db 
humanity  can  well  be  conceived  ;  nor  can  it  be  softened 
by  the  customary  plea  of   llie    slave-holders  kindDOi 
The  first  and  most  essential  exercise  of  love  towards  i 
human  being  is,  to  respect  his  rights.      It  is  idle  to  ttft 
of  kindness  to  a  human  being  whose  rights  we  habitni4 
trample  under  foot.     ''  Be  just  before  you  axe  gcncrots' 
A  human  being  is  not  to  be  loved   as  a  horse  on  di)( 
hilt  as  a  being  haWng  rights  ;  and  his  first  grand  rigfclfi 
that  of  free  action  ;   the    right   to    use  and  expand  ^ 
powers;  to  improve  and  obey  his   higher   Caculli«;C' 
seek  his  own  and  others*  good  ;    to   better  his  kjt,  » 
make  himself  a  home  ;  to  enjoy  inviolate  the  relatiaBS* 
husband   and    parent ;   to  live   the   life   of  a  raaa   ^ 
institution  denying  lo  a  being   this  right,  and  vifdaBjfs' 
rights,  which  degrades  him  into  a  chattel,  and  put*  fc« 
beneath  the  level  of  his  race,  is  more  shocking  to  a  o^ 
enlightened  philanthropy  than  most  of  theatroctdov^ 
we  shudder  at  in  history ;  and   this   for  a  plsm  w** 
These  atrocities,  such  as  the  burning  of  heretics,  aod  1^ 
immolation  of  the  Indian  woman   on  the  funeral  pdr^ 
her  husband,  have  generally  some  foundation  in  ioai^ 
duly  and  religion.     The  inqui:>ilor   murders  tod»G^ 
ser\'ice  ;  and  the  Hindoo  widow  is  often  fortified  i^<* 
the  flames  by  motives  of  inviolable  cor\stancy  aadMS^ 
self-sacrifice.      The   Indian  in  our   wilderness,  who  ^ 
tortures  his  captives,   thinks   of  making  an  uiliir^  ^ 
making  compensation,  to  his  own  tortured  mends.   ^ 
in  slavery  man  seizes  his  brother,   subjects  him  tali* 
force,  robs  him  of  all  his  rights,  for  purely  selfish  c 
as   selfishly   as  the  robber   fastens    on    his  ptcy. 
generous  affections,  no  ideas  of  religion  and  self^a 
throw  a  gleam  of  light  over  its  horrors.      As  sisdi  I 
speak  of  slavery,  when  regarded   in   its  own  rf*^ 
especially  when  regarded  in  its  origirv      But  wheal 
on  a  community  among  whom  this  evil  exists,  btf 
did  not  originate  it ;  who  grew  up  in   th^  xsa^  ^ 
who  connect    it  with  {tarents    and  friends'   wko  * 
intimately  entwined  with  the  whole  system  (tf  do*^ 
social,  industrial,  and  political   life;  wboarvliMrf^ 
long  habit  to  its  evils  and  abuses  ;  and  who  Vt  ih^ 
by  the  possible  evils  of  ihc  mighty  r han.i^  ?rvf«lMd*' 
abolition ;  I  shnnk  from   passing 
the  sentence  which  is  due  to  the 
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oppression  this  terrible  omnipresence?  Must  the  whole 
earth  register  the  slave-holder's  decree?  Then  the  earth 
is  blighted  indeed.  Then,  as  some  ancient  sects  taught, 
it  is  truly  the  empire  of  the  Principle  of  Evil,  of  the 
Power  of  Darkness,  Then  God  is  dethroned  here  ;  for 
where  injustice  and  oppression  are  omnipotent  God  has 
no  empire. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  f^rcat  principle  on  which  the 
English  authorities  acted  in  the  case  of  the  Creole^  and  on 
which  all  nations  are  bound  to  act  Slavery  is  the 
creature  of  a  local  law,  having  power  not  a  handbreadth 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lountry  which  ordains  it. 
Other  nations  know  nothing  of  it — arc  bound  to  pay  it  no 
heed.  I  might  add,  that  other  nations  are  bound  to 
tolerate  it  within  the  bounds  of  a  particular  State  only  on 
the  grounds  on  which  they  suffer  a  particular  State  to 
esiablish  bloody  sui^erstitions,  to  use  the  rack  in  juris- 
prudence, or  to  practise  other  enormities.  They  might 
much  more  justihably  put  down  slaverj'  where  it  exists 
than  enforce  a  foreign  slave-code  within  their  own  bounds. 
Such  is  the  impregnable  principle  which  we  of  the  Free 
Stales  should  recognise  and  earnestly  sustain.* 

This  principleour  Government  has  not  explicitly  denied 
in  its  letter  to  our  minister  in  London.  The  letter  is 
chiefly  emjiloycd  in  dilating  on  various  particular  circum- 
stances which,  it  is  said,  entitled  the  Creoie  to  assistance 
from  the  British  authorities  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
voyage  with  her  original  freight  and  passengers.  The 
strength  of  the  document  lies  altogether  in  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  these  circumstances  arc  put  together. 
I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  them  with  some 
minuteness.  They  are  briefly  these.  The  vessel  was 
engaged  in  a  voyage  "perfectly  lawful"  She  was  taken 
to  a  British  port,  "not  voluntarily,  by  those  who  had  the 
lawful  authority  over  her,"  but  forcibly  and  violently, 
"against  the  master's  will,"  without  any  agency  or  solici- 
tation on  ihe  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  slaves,  and, 
indeed,  solely  by  the  few  "mutineers"  who  had  gained 
possession  of  her  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  slaves 
were  *'  still  on  board  "  the  American  vessel  They  had 
not  become  "incorporated  with  the  Knglish  ix)pulalion  ;" 
and  from  these  facts  it  is  argued  that  they  had  not 
changed  their  original  character,  that  the  vessel  containing 
them  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  "still  on  her 
voyage,"  and  should  have  been  aided  to  resume  it,  ac- 
cording to  that  law  of  comity  and  hospitality  by  which 
nations  are  bound  to  aid  one  another's  vessels  in  distress. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  in  this  rea.soning  of  the  letter 
a  latent  acknowledgment  that,  had  the  vessel  been  carried 
with  the  slaves  into  the  British  port  by  the  free  will  of  the 
captain,  the  slaves  would  have  been  entitled  to  hberly. 
The  force  and  crime  involved  in  the  transaction  form  the 
strength  of  the  case  as  slated  by  ourselves.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  communication  undesignedly  recognises 
important  rights  in  a  foreign  State  in  regard  to  slaves 
<!arried  voluntarily  to  their  .shores ;  and  by  this  con- 
cession it  virtually  abandons  the  whole  ground. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  which,  it  is  said, 
hound  the  British  authorities  to  assist  the  captain  in 
sending  back  the  slaves  to  their  chains,  and  one  general 
remark  immediately  occurs.  These  circumstances  do  not 
touch,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  great  principle  on 
nrhich  the  authorities  were  bound  by  British  and  natural 
law  to  act-  This  principle,  as  we  have  slated,  is,  that  a 
nation  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  respect  the  rights 
*  Sec  N<rtc  .\  at  end  of  this  anick. 


of  every  human  being,  that  every  man  within  its  juris- 
diction is  entitled  to  its  protection  as  long  as  he  obeys  its 
laws,  that  the  private  individual  may  apfjeal  to  the  broad 
law  of  humanity  and  claim  hospitality  as  truly  as  a  State. 

Now,  how  did  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Creole 
bear  in  this  fundamental  view  of  the  case?  Did  the 
manner  in  which  the  slaves  of  the  Creoh  were  carried  to 
Nassau  in  any  measure  affect  their  character  as  men  ? 
Did  they  cease  to  be  men  because  the  ship  was  seized 
by  violence,  the  captain  imprisoned,  and  the  vessel  turned 
from  its  original  destination?  Did  the  shifting  of  the 
vessel's  course  by  a  few  points  of  the  compass,  or  did  the 
government  of  the  helm  by  a  "mutineer,"  transmute  a 
hundred  or  more  men  into  chattels  ?  To  the  eye  of  the 
British  officer,  the  slaves  looked  precisely  as  they  would 
have  done  had  they  been  brought  to  the  island  by  any 
other  meansL  He  could  see  nothing  but  human  beings  ; 
and  no  circumstances,  leaving  this  character  on  them, 
could  have  authorised  him  to  deny  them  human  rights. 
Ti  mattered  nothing  to  him  how  they  came  to  the  island, 
for  this  did  not  touch  at  all  the  ground  of  their  claim  to 
protection. 

A  case,  indeed,  is  imagined  in  the  document,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  manner  of  transportation  of  slaves  to  a 
foreign  fwrt  must  determine  the  character  in  which  they 
shall  be  viewed.  "  Suppose  an  American  vessel  with 
slaves  lawfully  on  board  were  to  be  captured  by  a  British 
cruiser,  as  belonging  to  some  belligerent,  while  the 
United  States  were  at  peace;  suppose  such  a  prize  carried 
into  England,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel  fully  made 
out  in  the  proceedings  in  Admiralty,  and  a  restoration 
consequently  decreed  ;  in  such  case  must  not  the  slaves 
be  restored  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  the  capture  was  made  ?  Would  any  one  contend 
that  the  fact  of  their  having  been  carried  into  England 
by  force  set  them  free?"  I  reply,  undoubtedly  they 
would  be  free  the  moment  they  should  enter  Knglish 
jurisdiction.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  and  would 
and  must  be  granted  them,  if  demanded  by  themselves 
or  their  friends,  and  no  court  would  dare  to  remit  them 
to  their  chains ;  and  this  is  not  only  English  law,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  universal  law.  In  this  case,  however,  com- 
pensation would  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  captors  for 
the  slaves,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  claim  in  the  slave- 
holder, but  because  of  the  original  wrong  by  the  captors, 
and  of  their  consequent  obligation  to  replace  the  vessel, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  the  condition  in  which  she  was 
found  at  the  moment  of  being  seized  on  the  open  ocean, 
where  .she  was  captured  on  groundless  suspicion,  where 
she  had  a  right  to  prosecute  her  voyage  without  obstruc- 
tion, and  whence  she  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  by 
the  capturing  State  within  its  jurisdiction  and  made 
subject  to  its  laws. 

Let  us  now  consider  particulariy  the  circumstances  on 
which  the  United  States  maintain  that  the  British  autho- 
rities were  bound  to  replace  the  slaves  under  the  master 
of  the  Creole^  and  violated  their  duty  in  setting  them  free. 

It  is  insisted,  first,  that  "  the  Creole  was  passing  from 
one  port  to  another  in  a  voyage  perfectly  laivful''  ^\'e 
cannot  but  lament  that,  to  sustain  this  point  of  the  law- 
fitlness  of  the  voyage,  it  is  affirmed  that  "slaves  are 
recognised  as  property  by  the  Constitution  of  *^'^?^'^^^^^^ 
Stales  in  those  Suites  in  which  slavery  exi&^'^*^-j^v«^  «^ 
this  true,  it  is  one  of  those  truths  whicK  ^^^'^^  « 
country  should  prevevx  «sv3x  \v*av»&wt\%,  ^^  ^  -^ 
strangers.      A   chUA   ^^v^.^  Stex^-*   rv   ^ssasv 
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(>eople.  He  was  only  a  Man ;  and  was  that  a  low  title 
on  which  to  stand  up  among  men?  Nature  knows  no 
higher  on  earth.  English  law  knows  no  higher.  Shall  we 
find  fault  with  a  country-  because  an  outcast  man  landing 
on  its  shore  is  declared  free  without  the  formality  of 
becoming  incorporated  with  its  population? 

'I'he  slaves,  we  are  told  in  the  argument  which  we  are 
considering,  as  thev  had  no  claim  to  be  considered  as 
mixed  up  with  the  British  ix)pulalion,  had  not,  therefore, 
changed  iheir  character  either  in  regard  to  *'countr>'  or 
condition."  The  old  sophistry  reigns  here.  It  is  taken 
lor  granted  that  a  man  has  no  character  but  that  of 
country  and  condition.  In  other  words,  he  must  he 
regarded  by  foreign  States  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
nation,  and  treated  according  to  this  view,  and  no  other. 
Now  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  primitive,  indelible 
"character  "  fastened  on  a  man,  far  more  important  than 
thai  of  "country  or  condition:"  and,  looking  at  this,  I 
joyfully  accord  with  our  Cabinet  in  saying  that  the  slaves 
of  the  Creoff  did  not  ''change  their  character"  by 
touching  British  soil.  There  they  stood  with  the  cha- 
racter which  (»od  impressed  on  them,  and  which  man 
can  never  efface.  The  British  authorities  gave  them  no 
new  character,  but  simply  recognised  that  which  they  had 
worn  from  the  day  of  their  birth — the  only  one  which 
cannot  jkiss  away. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  circumstances  stated  in 
the  document  as  grounds  of  complaint,  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  this  I  have  deferred  on  account  of  its  un- 
certainty, and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  satisfictorj' 
mformation.  The  circumstance  is  this,  "  that  the  slaves 
were  liberated  by  the  interference  of  the  colonial  authori- 
ties ;"  that  these  "not  only  gave  no  aid,  but  did  actually 
interfere  to  set  free  the  slaves,  and  to  enable  them  to 
disperse  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  master  of 
the  vessel  or  their  owners."  This  statement  is  taken  from 
the  protest  of  the  captain  and  crew  made  at  New  Orleans, 
which,  indeed,  uses  much  stronger  language,  and  charges 
on  the  British  authorities  much  more  exce]>tionable  inter- 
ference. 'I  his  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  suspected  of 
exaggeration  or  unjust  colouring,  not  on  the  ground  of 
any  peculiar  falseness  in  the  men  who  signed  it,  but 
Iiecause  of  the  tendency  of  [tassion  and  interest  to  mis- 
construe the  offensive  conduct  of  others.  But  admitting 
the  correclness  of  the  protest,  we  cannot  attach  imi>ort- 
ance  to  the  complaint  of  the  document  This  insists  that 
the  English  authorities  '*  interfered  to  set  free  the  slaves." 
I  reply  that  the  authorities  did  not  and  could  not  set  the 
coloured  men  free,  and  for  the  plain  reason  that  ibey 
were  in  no  sense  sla\-es  in  the  British  i*on.  The  authorities 
found  them,  in  the  first  instance,  both  legally  and  actually 
&CC.  How,  then,  could  they  be  liberated?  They  stood 
bi^ore  the  magistrates  free  at  the  first  moment  They 
had  passed  beyond  the  legislation  of  the  State  which 
had  imposed  their  chains.  They  had  come  under  a 
jurisdiction  which  knew  nothing  of  proixrrty  in  man, 
nothing  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  As  soon 
as  they  entered  the  British  waters,  the  legal  power  of  the 
cojitain  over  them,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  ceased 
ITwy  were  virtually  *' beyond  his  r^ach,"  e\-en  whilst  on 
bo«rd.  Of  course,  no  act  of  the  authorities  was  needed 
for  Ihcir  liberation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  coloured  men  were  not  onlv 
IcKally  free  on  entcrmg  the  British  pon,  thcv  were  so 
actually  ami  as  a  m.itlor  of  fact.  The  British  authorities 
had  rs^^^  >'^<^  »«c"t  ot  exerting  the  least  physical  |>ower  to 


secure  to  them  their  right  to  liberty.  The  slaves 
liberated  themselves.  Tlie)-  bad  imprisoned  ihe  raptata 
They  had  taken  the  command  of  the  vessel.  The 
British  authorities  interfered  to  liberate,  not  the  coloured 
people,  but  the  captain  ;  not  to  uphold,  but  arrest 
mutineers,"  Their  action  was  friendly  to  the 
and  crew.  In  all  this  action,  however,  they  did  nc»i 
of  course,  to  reduce  the  slaves  a  second  tinie  to  lx»n 
Had  they,  in  restoring  the  vessel  to  the  captain,  repl 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  liberated  slaves  under  the  > 
they  would  have  done  so  at  their  i)eriL  How, 
could  they  free  those  whom  they  knew  only  as 
They  simply  declared  them  free — declared  a  matter 
fact  which  could  not  be  gainsaid.  If  ihey  persu; 
them  to  leave  the  ship,  they  plainly  acted  in  ih 
counsellors  and  friends,  and  exerted  no  oflficial  power. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  m  the  protest,  that  the  magis 
"commanded"  the  slaves  to  go  on  shore.  If  this 
true,  and  if  the  command  were  accomj»anied  with 
force,  they  indeed  committed  a  wrong  ;  but  one.  I 
for  which  our  Government  will  be  slow  to  seek  red: 
Ihey  wronged  the  liberated  slaves.  1  hese  weie  fret, 
owed  no  obedience  to  such  a  command  They 
right  to  stay  where  Ihty  were,  a  right  to  letum 
America  ;  and  in  being  compelled  to  go  on  shore 
received  an  injur>-  for  which  our  Government,  it  ^ 
disposed,  may  make  complaint.  But  the  slaves  akr/ 
were  the  injured  party.  The  right  of  the  owner  was  «< 
violated,  for  he  had  no  right  His  claim  was  a  nato) 
in  the  British  |»ort  He  was  not  known  there.  TV 
law  on  which  he  stood  in  his  own  country  was  there  a 
dead  letter.  \\\\o  can  found  on  it  a  complaint  agai« 
the  British  Government  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  "comity  of  nations"  forludtf  iW 
interference.  But  this  comity  is  a  vngue,  unsettled  1j« 
and  ought  not  to  come  into  competition  with  the  oHc^ 
lions  of  a  State  to  injured  men  thrown  on  its  [)rolc\-r>:x^ 
and  whose  lives  and  liberties  are  at  stake.*  Ue  I^^•s 
wait,  however,  for  further  light  from  Nassau,  to  ccimi'^ 
hend  the  whole  case.  It  is  not  inii>o6sible  thai  ti« 
authorities  at  that  port  exerted  an  undue  influence.  i»i 
took  on  themselves  an  undue  responsibility.  ^Viuooi: 
liberated  slaves  there  were  undoubtedly  n<«  a  fc» 
ignorant  and  helpless  as  to  be  [xwrly  fitted  lo  seek  I 
fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  among  strangers  little  (iisi<w! 
to  symiiaihise  with  their  sufferings^  or  aid  iheir  innic 
rience.  1  hese  ought  to  have  been  assured  U  tfs 
liberty ;  but  the)-  should  have  been  left  to  follow,  «ufci* 
any  kind  of  resistance,  their  shrinking  from  an  ' 
shore,  and  their  desire  to  return  to  the  land 
birth,  whenever  these  feelings  were  expressed 

I   know   not  that   I   have  overlooked   any  of 
siderations  which  are  urged   in  the    Executive 
in  support  of  our  complaint  against  Circat  U 
case  of  the  Crtole,     I  have  labour^  to  un 
meet  their  full  force.     I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  enter  into  these  so  minutely,    and  to  rep^ 
deem  true  pnnciples  so  often.      But   the   t^cosar  ^ 
laid  on  me.      Ihe  document  does  not  lay  down 
any  great  principle  with  which  our  claim  must 
fall     Its  strength  lies  in  the  skilful  suggestion  (rf 
circumstances  which    strike   the   coTnmon   i^bdrf, 
which   must    successively  be    examined,    to   sbwr 
insufficiency  to  the  end  for  which   they  are  m^^wwd. 
is  iKJSsible,  however,  to  give  something  of  a  gencfal 

•  .See  Nolc  B  »t  the  eth!  of  this  anidc 
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to  the  opinions  expressed  in  It,  and  to  detect  under  these 
a  general  principle.  This  I  shall  proceed  to  do,  as 
nccessar>*  to  the  full  comprehension  of  this  paper.  The 
opinions  scattered  through  the  document  may  be  thus 
expressed : — "  Slaves,  pronounced  to  he  property  by 
American  law,  and  shipped  as  such,  ought  to  be  so 
regarded  by  a  foreign  Government  on  whose  shores 
they  may  be  thrown.  This  Government  is  bound  to 
regard  the  national  stamp  set  on  then).  It  has  no  right 
tf)  in(.|uire  into  the  condition  of  these  persons.  It  cannot 
give  to  them  the  character  or  [irivileges  of  the  country  to 
whit  h  they  arc  carried.  Suppose  a  Government  to  have 
licclared  opium  a  thing  in  which  no  i)ropcrty  can  lawfully 
exist  or  be  asserted.  Would  it,  therefore,  have  a  right  to 
take  the  character  of  proi>erty  from  opium,  when  driven 
in  a  foreign  ship  into  its  jxjrts,  and  to  cast  it  into  the 
sea  ?  Certainly  not.  Neither,  because  it  declares  that 
men  cannot  he  property,  can  it  take  this  character  from 
slaves,  when  ihey  arc  driven  into  its  ports  from  a  country 
which  makes  ihem  property  by  its  laws.  'I'hey  still  belong 
to  the  distant  claimant ;  his  right  must  not  be  questioned 
<ir  disturbed  ;  and  he  must  be  aided  in  holding  them  in 
bondage,  if  his  power  over  them  is  endangered  by  distress 
or  mutiny.'  Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  document,  in  a 
rondensed  form,  and  they  mx'olve  one  great  principle, 
iiamel)',  ibis:  that  property  is  an  arbitrary  thing,  created 
by  (lovernmcnts  :  that  n  Government  may  make  anylhing 
]jro[)erly  at  it^  will ;  and  that  what  its  subjects  or  citizens 
liold  as  property,  under  this  sanction,  must  be  regarded 
as  such,  without  inquiry,  by  the  civilised  world.  Accord- 
ing tu  the  document,  a  nation  may  attach  the  character 
of  property  to  whatever  it  pleases  ;  may  attach  it  alike  to 
men  and  women,  beef  and  pork,  cotton  and  rice ;  and 
oiber  nations,  into  whose  ports  its  vessels  may  pass,  are 
Iniund  to  resf>ect  its  laws  in  these  particulars,  and  in  case 
of  distress  to  assist  in  enforcing  them.  Let  our  country, 
through  its  established  Government,  declare  our  fathers 
f^r  mothers,  sons  or  daughters,  to  he  properly,  and  they 
become  such,  and  the  right  of  the  master  must  not  be 
({uestioned  at  home  or  abroad. 

Now  this  doctrine,  stated  in  plain  language,  needs  no 
Inlioured  refutation ;  it  is  disproved  by  the  immediate 
testimony  of  1  onscience  and  common  sense.  Property  is 
not  an  arbitrary  thing,  dependent  wholly  on  man's  will. 
it  has  lis  foundation  and  great  laws  in  nature,  and  these 
cannot  be  violated  without  crime.  It  is  plainly  the 
inlentian  of  Providence  that  certain  things  should  be 
owned — should  be  held  as  property.  They  fulfil  their 
end  only  by  such  a[>propriation.  Tlie  material  world  was 
plainly  made  to  be  subjected  to  human  labour,  and  its 
products  to  be  moulded  by  skill  to  human  use.  He  who 
wins  them  by  honest  toil  has  a  right  to  them,  and  is 
wronged  when  others  seize  and  consume  them.  The 
document  sup]H>ses  a  Gtjvemment  to  declare  that  opium 
is  an  article  in  which  property  cannot  exist  or  be  asserted, 
and  on  this  ground  to  wrest  it  from  the  owner  and  throw 
it  into  the  sea  ;  and  this  it  considers  a  parallel  case  to  the 
declaration  that  property  in  man  cannot  exist.  Hut  who 
does  not  see  that  the  parallel  is  absurd  ?  The  poppy, 
which  contains  the  oi>ium,  is  by  its  nature  fitted  and 
designed  to  be  held  as  property.  The  man  who  rears  it 
by  his  capital.  industr>',  and  skill  thus  establishes  a  right 
to  it,  and  is  injured  if  it  be  lorn  from  him,  except  in  the 
special  case  where  some  higher  right  supersedes  that  of 
property.  The  pop[)y  is  not  wronged  V>y  being  owned 
p-and  consumed.     It  has  no  intelligence?  no  conscience  for 


its  own  direction,  no  destiny  to  fulfil  by  the  wise  use  and 
culture  of  its  powers.  It  has  therefore  no  rights.  Uy 
being  appropriated  to  an  individual  it  does  good,  it  suffers 
no  wrong. 

Here  are  the  grounds  of  properly.  They  are  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  articles  so  used ;  and  where  these  grounds 
are  wholly  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  it 
cannot  exist  or  be  asserted.  A  man  was  made  to  be  an 
I  owner,  not  to  be  owned  ;  to  acquire,  not  to  become 
I  property.  He  has  faculties  for  the  government  of  him- 
self. He  has  a  great  destiny.  He  sustains  tender  and 
\  sacred  relations,  especially  those  of  parent  and  husband, 
and  with  the  duties  and  blessings  of  these  no  one  must 
interfere.  As  such  a  being,  he  has  rights.  These  belong 
to  his  very  nature.  'I'hey  belong  to  every  one  who 
partakes  it  ;  all  here  are  equal.  He  therefore  may  be 
wronged,  and  is  most  grievously  wronged,  when  forcibly 
seized  by  a  fellow-creature,  who  has  no  other  nature  and 
rights  than  his  own,  and  seized  by  such  an  one  to  live  lur 
his  pleasure,  to  be  bowed  to  his  absolute  will,  to  he  jilaced 
under  his  la.sh,  to  be  sold,  driven  from  home,  and  torn 
from  [>arent,  wife,  and  child,  for  another's  gain.  Does 
any  parallel  exist  between  such  a  being  and  opium  ?  Can 
we  help  seeing  a  distinction  between  the  nature  of  a  plant 
and  a  man  which  forbids  their  being  confounded  under 
the  same  character  of  [jropcrty?  Is  not  the  distinction 
recognised  by  us  in  the  administration  of  our  laws? 
When  a  man  from  the  South  brings  hither  bis  watch  and 
trunk,  is  his  right  to  ihcni  deemed  a  whit  the  less  sacred 
because  the  laws  of  his  Slate  cease  to  protect  them  ?  I  lo 
we  not  recognise  them  as  his,  as  intuitively  and  cheerfully 
as  if  they  belonged  to  a  citizen  of  our  own  State?  -Are 
they  not  his.  here  and  everywhere.-*  Do  we  not  feel  that 
he  would  be  wronged  were  they  torn  from  him?  But 
when  he  brings  a  slave,  we  do  not  recognise  his  proi>erty 
in  our  fellow-creature.  We  pronounce  the  slave  free. 
Whose  reason  and  conscience  do  not  intuitively  pro- 
nounce this  distinction  between  a  man  and  a  watch  lo  be 
just  ? 

1 1  may  be  urged,  however,  that  this  is  a  distinction  for 
moralists,  not  for  Governments  :  that,  if  a  Government 
establishes  property,  however  unjustly,  in  human  beings, 
this  is  its  own  concern,  and  the  concern  of  no  other;  and 
that  articles  on  board  its  vessels  must  be  recognised  by 
other  nations  as  what  it  declares  them  to  be,  without  any 
question  as  to  the  morality  or  fitness  of  its  measures.  One 
narion,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  interfere  with  another.  I 
need  not  repeal,  in  reply,  what  I  have  so  often  said,  that  a 
C'fovernment  has  solemn  duties  towards  every  human 
being  entering  its  i>orts,  duties  which  no  local  law  about 
property  in  another  country  can  in  any  degree  impair.  I 
would  only  say,  that  a  Government  is  not  bound  in  all 
possible  cases  to  respect  the  stamp  put  by  another 
Government  on  articles  transported  in  the  vessels  of  the 
latter.  The  comity  of  nations  supposes  that  in  all  such 
transactions  respect  is  paid  to  common  sense  and  common 
justice.  Su|»pose  a  Government  to  declare  cotton  to  be 
horses,  to  write  "  Horse "  on  all  the  bales  within  its 
limits,  and  to  set  these  down  as  horses  in  its  custom-house 
pai:>ers ;  and  suppose  a  cargo  of  these  to  enter  a  port 
where  the  importation  of  cotton  is  forbidden.  Will  the 
comity  of  nations  forbid  the  foreign  nation  to  tV^*'^'^^^^:^, 
the  character  which  has  been  affixed  by  law  to  tV*-  ^-xa^'*^' 
in  the  counirv  to  which  they  h>elonij>?  Cjjk^  ^x Sar*^-^ 
the  nature  of' things,  in  t\\fc  NTvVt^^cwx'i*^  ^.-^-^^"^  ,^^ 
officers   be   stone-blind     %>n^«^^ 
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State,  I  must  clingj  to  my  own  countr>'  with  strong  pre- 
ference, and  cling  to  it  even  now,  in  this  dark  day,  this 
day  of  her  humiliation,  when  she  stands  before  the  world 
branded,  beyond  the  truth,  with  dishonesty,  and,  too 
truly,  with  the  crime  of  resisting  the  progress  of  freedom 
on  the  earth.  After  all,  she  has  her  j;lory.  After  all,  in 
these  Free  States  a  man  is  still  a  Man.  He  knows  his 
rights,  he  respects  himself,  and  acknowledges  the  equal 
claim  of  his  brother.  We  have  order  without  the  display 
of  force.  NVe  have  Government  without  soldiers,  spies, 
or  the  constant  presence  of  coercion.  The  rights  of 
thought,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  conscience,  of  worship, 
are  enjoyed  to  the  fu!l  without  violence  or  dangerous 
excess.  We  are  even  distinguished  by  kindliness  and 
■good  temper  amidst  this  unbounded  freedom.  The 
individual  is  not  lost  in  the  mass,  but  has  a  consciousness 
of  self-subsistence,  and  stands  erert  That  chararter 
which  we  call  Manliness  is  stamped  on  the  multitude 
here  as  nowhere  else.  No  aristocracy  interferes  with  the 
n.atural  relations  of  men  to  one  another.  No  hierarchy 
weighs  down  the  intellect,  and  makes  the  Church  a  prison 
to  the  soul,  from  which  it  ought  to  break  ever>'  chain.  I 
make  no  boast  of  my  country's  progress,  m:irvellous  as  it 
has  been.  I  feel  deeply  her  defects.  But  in  the  language 
of  Cowi)er  I  can  say  to  her, — 

"  Yd.  being  free,  I  love  ihcc;  for  ihc  snke 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  contciU, 
I  >isgrnccd  as  thou  hast  been,  ix>or  as  thou  art, 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside." 

Our  country  is  free  ;  this  is  its  glorj*.  How  deej)iy  to 
lie  lamented  is  it  that  this  glory  is  obscured  by  the 
presence  of  slaver^'  in  any  part  of  our  territory  !  The 
•distant  foreigner,  in  whom  America  is  a  point,  and  who 
communicates  the  taint  of  a  i)art  lo  the  whole,  hears  with 
<icrision  our  boast  of  liberty,  and  points  with  a  sneer  to 
our  ministers  in  London  not  ashamed  to  jjlead  the  rights 
of  slavery  before  the  civilised  world.  He  ought  to  learn 
that  America,  which  shrinks  in  his  mind  into  a  narrow 
unity,  is  a  league  of  sovereignties  stretching  from  Ihe  Bay 
of  Kundy  to  the  Ciulf  of  Mexico,  and  destined,  unless 
<jisunited,  to  spread  from  ocean  lo  i>cean  ;  that  a  great 
majority  of  its  citizens  hold  no  slaves  ;  (hat  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  its  wealth,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  arts 
belongs  to  the  wide  region  not  blighted  by  this  evil :  that 
we  of  the  Kree  States  cannot  touch  slavery,  where  it  exists, 
with  one  of  our  fingers  ;  that  it  exists  without  and  against 
our  will ;  and  that  our  necessity  is  not  our  choice  and 
criine.*  Still,  the  cloud  hangs  over  us  as  a  people — the 
only  dark  and  menacing  cloud.  Can  it  not  be  dispersed? 
Will  not  the  South,  so  alive  to  honour,  so  ardent  and 
iearless,  and  containing  so  many  elements  of  greatness, 
resolve  on  the  destruction  ol  what  does  not  jirofit  and 
<:annot  but  degrade  it?  Must  slavery  still  continue  to 
<.v\ist,  a  firebrand  at  home  and  our  shame  abroad?  Can 
we  of  the  Free  Stales  brook  that  it  should  be  thrust  perpe- 
tually by  our  diplomacy  on  the  notice  of  a  reproving  world  ? 
that  it  should  become  our  distinction  among  the  nations? 
that  it  should  place  us  behind  all  ?  Can  we  endure  that 
it  should  control  our  public  councils,  that  it  should 
threaten  war,  should  threaten  to  assert  its  claims  in  the 
thunder  of  our  artillery  ?  Can  we  endure  that  our  [x-are 
should  be  broken,  our  country  exposed  to  invasion,  our 
cities  stormed,  our  fields  ravaged,  our  prosperity  withered, 
our  progress  arrested,  our  sons  slain,  our  homes  turned 
aiilo  deserts,  not  for  rights,  not  for  liberty,  not  for  a  cause 
•  S«e  Note  C  at  end  of  this  Article. 


which  humanity  smiles  on  and  God  will  bless, 
chains  on   fellow-creatures,  to  extend    the   law 
throughout  the  earth  ?     These  are  great  questi 
Kree  States.     I  must  defer  the  answer  of  them 
lime.     The  duties  of  the  Free  States  in  relation 
deserve  the  most  serious  regard.      T  .et   us  im 
who  was  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  who  has  shk 
in  so  many  perils,  to  open  our  minds  and    heart 
is  true  and  just  and  good,  to  continue  our  uni 
and  our  peace  abroad,  and  lo  make   our  coun 
witness  to  the  blessings  of  freedom,   of  R 
Right  on  our  own  shores  and  in  our   intercour 
nations.  

Part   II. 

The  first  part  of  this  Tract  was  devoted  to  an  esi 
of  the  affair  of  the  Creole,  Its  object,  howci 
reader  may  easily  discern,  was  not  so  much  to 
the  merits  of  a  particular  case  as  to  set  forth  ge 
ciples  of  justice  and  humanity  which  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  intercourse  of  individuals  an 
I  shall  keep  the  same  object  in  view  in  the  sccoiiS 
my  remarks,  which  will  have  no  reference  to  the 
but  he  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Dutie* 
Free  States.  My  great  aim  in  what  I  have 
now  write  on  matters  of  public  interest  is, 
politics  and  morality  ;  to  bring  into  harmony 
the  land  and  the  law  of  God.  Among  the  chi 
the  miseries  of  nations  is  the  divorce  which 
place  between  politics  and  morality  ;  nor  can 
a  better  day,  till  this  breach  be  healed.  Men 
with  Government  have  always  been  disposed 
themselves  as  absolved  from  the  Inws  of  j 
humanity.  Falsehoods  and  frauds  are  allowed  tl 
their  country  or  their  party.  To  maintain 
against  their  op]X)nents  they  may  even  involve 
war ;  and  the  murders  and  robberies  which 
crime  are  not  visited  on  their  heads  by  hum 
In  all  times  tiovcmmcnt  has  been  the  grand  roM 
grand  murderer,  and  h:is  yet  escaped  the  d 
tion  which  breaks  forth  against  private 
profligacy  pervades  the  sphere  of  political  acii 
confidence  of  the  people  is  well-nigh  with 
public  men  ;  and  a  virtuous  statesman  is  in\*ol 
suspicions  which  his  unprincipled  associates 
upon  his  vocation.  Public  life  is  thought  to  rdS 
not  only  from  the  obligations  of  justice,  but  6i 
restraint  of  good  manners  ;  and  accordino^^H 
of  Congress  arc  too  often  polluted  by  vxilg^^^^H 
and  brawls.  So  low  is  the  standard  of  politica]  I 
a  man  is  smiled  at  for  his  simplicity  who  talks 
ducing  religion  into  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
it  is  thought,  belongs  lo  Sabbaths  and  chui 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  Cabinets  > 
legislation  as  a  delicate  lady  on  a  field  aH 
stranger  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  the 
arms  was  stationed  at  the  doors  of  legislative  H 
forbid  entrance  to  the  everlasting  law  of  G« 
nothing  but  man's  imi>otence  prevents  the 
Him  whose  holy  presence  fills  the  universe. 

Nothing  is  so  needed  as  to  revive,  in  cittjrcnsi 
the  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  mot 
law.     Could  this  be  done,  the   earth  would 
what  in  a  measure  it  now  is,  the  in\age  of  hdl,; 
begin  to  grow  green  again  with  the  planu 
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Religion,  ihe  only  true  guide  of  life,  the  guardian  and 
inspirer  of  all  the  virtues,  should  especially  reign  over 
the  deliberations  of  Governments,  by  which  the  weal  and 
woe  of  nations,  the  solemn  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
of  life  and  death,  are  dclernuncd.  On  this  account 
every  man  who  has  studied  human  duty,  human  pcrfec- 
tiun,  human  happiness,  has  a  right  and  is  bound  to  speak 
on  mutters  of  public  concern,  though  his  judgment  may 
be  contemned  by  hackneyed  politicians.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  thought  by  some  that  politics  arc  mysteries,  which 
only  the  initialed  must  deal  with.  But  in  this  country 
they  belong  to  the  people.  Public  questions  are  and  ought 
lo  be  subjected  to  the  moral  juiigment  of  the  community. 
They  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  rehgion  which  we  pro- 
fess. Christianity  was  meant  to  be  brought  into  actual 
life.  The  high  and  the  low,  private  and  public  men,  are 
alike  to  bow  before  iL  To  remove  any  sphere  of  human 
action  from  its  cognisance  is  virtually  to  deny  its  divinity, 
and  to  absolve  all  men  from  its  control.  Under  these 
impressions  1  shall  speak  of  the  Duties  of  the  Free  States. 
iJuiics  rank  higher  than  mtcrests,  and  deserve  the  first 
regard.  It  is  my  particular  object  to  consider  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Kree  States  in  regard  to  slavery;  but  I  shall 
not  stop  at  these.  Other  obligations  need  to  be  pressed. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  confine  one's  self  within  rigid 
bounds,  when  the  subject  of  Duty  is  discussed  ;  and 
accordingly  I  shall  add  remarks  on  a  few  topics  not  inli- 
iiuitely  connected  with  slavery,  though,  in  Iruih,  this  sul>- 
jcct  will  be  found  lo  insinuate  itself  into  all. 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  Duly  of  the  Free  States ;  but  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  I  mean  by  these,  not  merely 
communities  represented  in  legislatures,  but,  much  more, 
the  individuals,  the  people,  who  compose  them.  I  shall 
speak,  not  of  what  we  arc  bound  lo  do  as  sovereignties, 
but  as  men,  as  Christians.  1  shall  speak  not  merely  of 
the  action. of  Government,  but  of  the  influence  which 
every  man  is  bound  to  exert  in  the  sphere  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  him;  of  the  obligations  of  the  individual 
to  bring  public  opinion  and  public  affairs,  as  far  as  he 
may,  to  the  standard  of  truth  and  tectitude. 

1  insist  on  this,  because  the  feeling  of  individual  respon- 
sibility is  very  much  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
deference  of  the  private  man  to  the  Government  under 
which  he  lives.  On  the  subject  of  slavery  in  particular, 
the  responsibility  both  at  the  North  and  South  is  shifted 
very  much  from  the  individual  to  the  State.  The  private 
conscience  is  merged  in  the  public.  What  the  Govern- 
ment determines,  the  multitude  of  men  are  apt  to  think 
right  We  do  not  exercise  our  moral  judgment  because 
it  has  been  forestalled  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  laws. 
We  are  members  of  a  community,  and  this  relation 
triumphs  over  al!  others. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  no  decision  of  the  State 
absolves  us  from  the  moral  law,  from  the  authority  of 
conscience.  It  is  no  excuse  for  our  wrong-doing  that  the 
artificial  organisation  called  society  has  done  wrong.  It 
is  of  the  highest  moment  that  the  prevalent  notions  of  a 
man's  relation  lo  the  Slate  should  be  rectified.  The  idea 
of  this  relation  is  so  exaggerated  and  perverted  as  to 
impair  the  force  of  every  other.  A  man's  country  is 
more  thought  of  than  his  nature.  His  connection  with 
a  particular  community  is  more  respected  than  his  connec- 
tion with  God.  HLs  alliance  with  his  race  is  reduced  to  a 
nullity  by  his  alliance  with  the  Stale.  He  must  be  ready 
to  give  up  his  race,  to  sacrifice  all  its  rights  and  interests, 
that  the  little  spot  where  he  was  born  may  triumph  or 


prosper.  The  history  of  nations  is  very  much  the  histor) 
of  the  immolation  of  the  individual  to  the  country.  His 
nationality  stands  out  before  all  his  other  attributes.  The 
nation,  represented  by  one  or  a  few  individuals,  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  dignity  of  being  the  fountain  of  all  his 
rights.  It  has  made  his  religion  for  him.  Its  will,  calle<^ 
law,  has  taken  place  of  all  other  laws.  It  has  seized  oi> 
the  individual  as  its  tool,  and  doomed  him  lo  live  anddiL- 
for  its  most  selfish  purposes.  The  sacredness  of  tht 
individual  is  even  yet  so  little  understood  that  the  freest 
country  on  earth  is  talking  of  war,  because  a  local  law, 
enslaving  the  individual,  is  not  recognised  by  the  whole 
earth.  But  the  nation  is  not  everything.  The  nation  is 
nor  the  fountain  of  right  Our  first  duties  are  not  lo  our 
country.  Our  first  allegiance  is  not  due  to  its  laws.  We 
belong  first  to  God,  and  next  to  our  race.  We  were, 
indeed,  made  for  partial,  domestic^  and  national  ties  and 
affections,  and  these  are  essential  means  of  our  education- 
and  happiness  in  this  first  stage  of  our  being;  but  all 
these  arc  to  be  kept  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of  universal 
justice  and  humanity.  They  are  intended  to  train  us  up 
to  these.  In  these  consists  our  likeness  to  the  Divinity. 
From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  follow 
ing  remarks  are  not  addressed  to  bodies  politic  so  mucl: 
as  to  individuals. 

The  Outy  of  the  Free  States  in  regard  to  slavery  may 
be  classed  under  two  beads.  First,  these  States  are  bound 
lo  construe  with  the  utmost  strictness  all  the  articles  of 
the  Constitution  which  in  any  way  touch  on  slavery,  so 
that  they  may  do  nothing  in  aid  of  this  institution  but 
what  is  undeniably  demanded  by  that  instrument  ;  and 
secondly,  they  are  bound  to  seek  earnestly  such  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  as  will  remove  this  subject 
wholly  from  the  cognisance  of  the  general  Ciovernment  : 
such  as  will  be  just  alike  to  the  North  and  South  ;  sue  h 
as  will  release  the  North  from  all  obligation  whatever  M* 
support  or  sanction  slavery,  and  as  will  ensure  the  South 
from  all  attempts  by  the  Free  Stales  to  stir  up  the  slaves. 

First,  the  l*Vee  States  are  bound  to  confine  all  action 
in  regard  to  slavery  to  the  narrowest  limits  which  will 
satisfy  the  Constitution.  Under  this  head,  our  attention 
is  naturally  drawn  first  to  the  chief,  and  1  may  say  the 
only  express,  provision  of  the  instrument  relating  to  this 
subject  I  refer  lo  the  clause  requiring  that  a  slave 
escaping  into  Ihe  Free  States  shall  be  delivered  up,  on 
the  claim  of  his  master.  This  provision  may  seem 
clear ;  but  the  execution  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
accomplish  its  end,  and  yet  to  prevent  the  encroachmenis 
of  slavery  on  the  Free  States,  is  not  easy.  'J"he  provision 
was  designed  to  give  authority  to  tl)e  master  to  claim  the 
fugitive  slave.  Bur,  in  doing  this,  a  far  higher  good  than 
the  recovery  of  a  thousand  slaves  flying  from  the  Souih 
is  put  in  peril,  and  that  is  the  freedom  of  the  coloured 
population  of  the  North ;  and  we  arc  l»ound  to  insist 
that  this  freedom  shall  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  01 
peril.  This  danger  is  not  imaginary.  Kidnapping  in  the 
Free  Stales  is  one  of  the  evils  which  have  grown  out  of 
our  connection  with  slavery,  and  it  has  been  carried  on 
with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity.  'I'hus  slavcn-  has 
been  recruited  from  the  North. 

The  law  of  Congress,  framed  to  carry  into  effect  iht^ 
constitutional  provision  to  which  we  have  referre<?«-  ^i«^^^^•^ 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  give  shelter  to  ^^^v^^S^^ 
No  care  has  been  taken  lo  shield  the  coloi*-**" 
the  North.     The  slave-KoVdsrs.  <3^  ■^^ssOwskx^^'*^ 
him  before  a  justice   oS.  >ievt\«!6K,t'^^^^'^^'^"' 
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v;r,':  th-e  arxv^ed  y^  per:,'£:^Jil  "rx-r-di^t.  '^Ve  all  'cr.\-K 
\//K  sr.d  V/  ■»h''-r.i  a.  '',^.v.~i-i;^r.  c:  j'-*-.;':c  of  :r.£  rj-saic 
L^  ^r-jr.  r/:jz^iz^fi.  V.'e  itr,%T(^  ".r-i:  a  '/-si:::;  of  ci-'-rt  -'-ir. 
tv.';r.:;.  d'-.la.'^  U  r.-':/^  It::  :o  :?.t  ct*:i=;  j-  of  a.  v-^iiit; 
ry^^rL  v'»>;  i:r.o"A  the  a/ivir.iijt  »r.:or.  ::iiy  ?^  tr-jcyrc 
K',-f',r';  • -'-K  a  rr^-^l-MiZ'z  ":>;.  :r.^:  r>.h  ilave-holctr  ovtr  ^ 
j/x-r,  •.'■tT.L'/'.  ir.'zr.c.-t'.'^  li^-o-rtr.  Ar.d  yc-:  :o  -'is 
tr::j.rX.  ::  i-.  ^'iven  to  j-i^s  a  scr.trr.r.e  or.  a  h-nr.an  ':«;ir^ 
a-  v.-rri'^i-i  a^  ceaih.  Ar.  orf.'.er  no:  :r-.«'.cc  »-::>.  :r.e 
a/i;  :d;f  a'.ion  of  pro;x;r-y  excet-cr.g  ;xer.ty  dol-irs  U 
allo^-jC  ro  rr*a«:<;  a  mari  a  ^lave  f-,r  l:f-t. 

'lo  r-::.a:r  ir.U  ^rta:  inj-iik-:.  t/j  prevent  thi  rran^- 
y^r^ii^'^r,  of  o'-r  fAzlztr.H  :o  -.'.iv-.-r.-.  son:t  of  :r.e  ^lite 
lti;i-.;at:rei  r.ave  held  tr.tm.-clvcs  bour.c  :o  5.;:.p*.y  ihe 
d'/f.oi'^r.ok-i  of  the  la*'  o:    Cor.--rcSi-,   ar.l  for  ihS  er.i 


have  rtf-irr-i'i  the  Su^rxjoied  slave 


:r.  h:rn  the  ber.tf.:  of  trial  tv  iur/.     To 


a  niiT.er  :r*:;ur.i.. 
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sorrow,  the  State  le^i=*at:on  hai  hctn  pror.o-nced  ur.- 
ror..-t;t=::;onal  by  a  recent  ceoree  of  the  *f-;^.rcrr.e  Co-n 
r/f  the  Ur-ited  States :  %o  that  the  coloured  ir.an  L*  driver. 
ba'.k  10  the  Co'-rt  to  whioh  he  had  been  unjustly  doomed 
^y.'fore.  On  this  decree  it  J^ecomes  ire  not  to  pass  sen- 
tence :  b'-t  one  thing  i-»  clear,  that  the  Free  States  are 
noA-  fy:;t:nd  to  the  most  earnest  effons  to  protect  that 
[y>rtion  of  their  citizens  exposed  to  the  peril  of  being 
carried  into  lx*ndage. 

The  grand  principle  to  be  laid  down  is,  that  it  is  inn- 
nitely  more  in)jy>rtant  to  presene  a  free  citizen  from 
lx:ing  made  a  sla%*e  than  to  send  back  a  fugitive  slave  to 
his  chain.  This  idea  is  to  rule  over  and  determine  all 
the  legislation  on  this  subject.  Ixt  the  fugitive  be 
delivered  up,  but  by  such  processes  as  will  prevent  a 
freeman  from  being  delivered  up  also.  For  this  end  full 
f/rovision  must  be  made.  On  this  point  the  Constitution, 
and  a  still  higher  law,  that  of  nature  and  God,  sf>eak  the 
same  language  ;  and  we  must  insist  thai  these  high  autho- 
rities shall  be  revered. 

The  Constitution  opens  with  these  memorable  words  : 
'•  U'e,  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  in  order  to  fonn 
a  more  j/C-rfcct  Union,  establi.Tb  justice,  en.surc  dome>::i. 
tranquillity,  provide  forthe  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  //w  i'k>sifi;;s  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America."  It  is 
I'.nderstood  and  conceded  that  this  preamble  does  not 
confer  on  the  national  Government  any  powers  but  such 
as  are  six;cified  in  the  sulisequent  articles  of  the  instru- 
ment :  but  it  teaches,  and  was  designed  to  teach,  the 
.s|iirit  in  whirh  these  powers  arc  to  be  interpreted  and 
brought  into  action.  **']Vj  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty" 
is  enumerated  among  the  [iUrposes  of  the  national  com- 
pa'.t ;  and  whoever  knows  the  history  of  the  Constitution 
trows  that  this  was  the  grand  purjjose  for  which  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution  were  conferred.  That  the 
liberty  of  each  man,  of  the  obscurest  man,  should  be 
inviolate;  this  was  the  master-thought  in  the  authors  of 
thi>  immortal  (harler. 

Ac<:or(ling  to  these  views,  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
r,f  C<^ngress,  as  their  highest  constitutional  duty,  to  carry 
into  the  enacinient  of  every  law  a  reverence  for  the 
freedom  of  each  and  all.  A  law  palpably  exposing  the 
freeman  to  Ije  made  a  slave,  and  even  rendering  his 
subjection  to  this  cruel  doom  nearly  sure,  is  one  of  the 
most  unconstitutional  acts,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
be  regarded,  which    ^^^  national  legislature  can  commit. 


The  Consdr-ios  is  viilaied.  ncx 
c:  p-i^ers  n^:  ccncei£<L  bin  es 
pj^en  to  ^-.e  fr::5:r:an.M:  of  t 
Vere  c.nfen-ed  In  the  law 
::  i-oi-'-'ic-d  figirives.  ihe  ct: 
char-cr  1*  s:i:rlf.cec  to  an  art 
C-:  n^ir-::  -jr.  wis  r*o:  establish 
\'j  chair-5  The  article  requiri 
States  was  f^rce^i  or.  ihem  by  ! 
::n:c^,  and  r-bnrJned  to  as  a  hj 
enter  in::-  the  essence  of  the 
sec-rity  of  freedom  was  its  gT< 
idea.  We  >ce  the  tendency  of  s 
itlt-ticn  t'y  Its  puTTj-Dses  in  the  la 
b-'^nca:ir-  Under  this  not  a  t' 
sanr.e  nav-ral  tu:  legal  rights  w 
subjected  to  the  lash  of  ihe  ovier 

B'-t  a  higher  law  than  the  Coi 
the  a:t  c:  Congress  on  this  p< 
law  of  nature,  no  greater  crime 
can  be  committed  than  to  make 
r-trike  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  ai 
as  a  man  :  to  put  him  beneath  1 
of  the  immutable  law  of  natui 
pronounced  the  act  of  making  a 
of  Africa  to  be  piracj* — a  capit; 
same  Govemmenl  enact  or  sus 
the  freeman  here  to  be  reducec 
facilities  to  the  unprincipled 
infinite  wrong?  And  what  is 
freeman  is  so  exposed  ?  It  is  tl 
unjust  yoke  may  be  forced  ba 
against  which  natural  and  divi 
that,  to  confirm  and  perpetua 
moral  law.  another  still  greater 
easy  to  the  kidnapper. 

There  seems  no  need  of  \ 
Every  man  who  enjoys  liberty  < 
to  be  made  a  slave,  to  be  held 
to  h',-  subjected  to  arbitrary  will, 
to  the  lc<>  of  wife  and  chile 
Kvery  man  knows  what  he  wo 
or  a  daughter  torn  from  him  ar 
liberty  is  not  a  whit  dearer  to  1 
brother  whose  only  misfortune 
skin.  \\"e  are  bound  to  extend 
tion  of  law  as  to  our  own  child. 

To  condemn  a  man  to  jierpe 
a  sentence  as  to  condemn  him 
thus  doomed  he  has  a  right  to 
which  are  granted  to  a  man  wh( 
the  rules,  forms,  solemnities 
secured  from  being  confounded 
to  demand.  In  the  present  case 
applicable,  that  many  guilty  sh 
that  one  innocent  man  should  5 
of  running  away  from  an  **owne 
to  be  seen  by  some  of  the  I 
enslaving  the  free  is  of  the  darki 

The  Constitution  provides  t 
de]jrived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop 
of  law.''  A  man  delivered  up 
all  property,  all  liberty,  and  pla 
life  and  limb  are  held  at  anoti 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  "a  due 
common  justice  of  the  jwace. 
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and  receiving  the  master  as  a  witness,  passes  sentence  on 
liini  without  jury  and  without  appeal  ? 

h  is  of  great  importance  that  a  new  and  satisfactory 
law  on  this  subject  should  be  passed  by  Congress.  It  is 
a  serious  evil  to  perpetuate  legislation  against  which  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  protests.  In  this  country 
public  opinion  is  the  strength  of  the  laws,  is  the  grand 
force  with  which  the  public  authorities  must  surround 
themselves.  The  present  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves  is  reprobated,  not  by  the  passions,  but  by  the 
deliberate  mora!  judgments  of  large  portions  of  the  Free 
States ;  and  such  bemg  the  case,  it  cannot  be  executed. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  tA'ading  it  without  force.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  I  fear,  it  might  be  resisted  by 
force,  should  its  execution  be  urged  ;  and  although  a  law 
demanded  by  justice  should  never  be  yielded  to  the  fear 
of  tumult ;  though  wc  ought  to  encounter  violence  rather 
than  make  a  sacrifice  of  duty  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  most  unwise  to  uphold  a  palpably  unrighteous  law, 
which  by  its  unrighteousness  endangers  the  public  peace. 
In  such  a  case  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  danger 
rests  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  legislator.  The  appointed 
guardian  of  social  order  proves  its  foe. 

A  trial  by  jurj'  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  suspected 
fugitive,  as  being  the  most  effectual  provision  for 
innocence  known  to  our  laws.  It  is  said  that,  under  such 
a  process,  the  slave  will  not  be  restored  to  his  master. 
Undoubtedly  the  jury  is  an  imperfect  tribunal,  and  may 
often  fail  of  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  the  laws. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is, 
How  shall  the  freeman  be  preserved  from  being  sentenced 
to  slavery  ?  This  is  an  infinitely  greater  evil  than  the 
escape  of  the  fugitive  ;  and,  to  avert  this,  a  trial  by  jury 
should  be  granted,  unless  some  other  process  as  safe  and 
effectual  can  be  devised. 

In  these  remarks  I  would  not  intimate  that  the  slave- 
holders as  a  body  desire  a  loose  law,  which  will  place  the 
innocent  at  their  mercy,  in  order  to  be  kidnapi>ers.  The 
bouth  is  as  incapable  of  this  baseness  as  the  North. 
But  in  both  regions  there  are  too  many  men  profligate 
enough  to  use  such  a  law  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
greatest  crime.  We  know  that  the  existing  law  has 
been  so  used  that  the  facilities  and  temptations  which  it 
ministers  to  the  grossest  violation  of  right  have  whetted 
cupidity  and  instigated  to  cruelty.  Then  it  must  be 
changed. 

The  slave-holder  must  not  say  that  a  change  will  annul 
his  claim  on  the  flying  slave.  He  ought  to  consider  that, 
in  insisting  on  processes  for  enforcing  his  claim  which 
cannot  but  result  in  enslaving  the  free,  he  virtually  enrols 
himself  among  kidnappers.  Still  more,  he  should  under- 
stand that  his  only  chance  of  asserting  his  claim  rests  on 
the  establishment  of  such  a  law  as  will  secure  the  rights 
of  the  coloured  man  of  the  Tree  Slates.  There  is  a 
jealousy  on  this  i)oint  among  us,  which,  as  it  is  righteous, 
must  be  respected.  It  is  a  spreading  jealousy,  and  will 
obstruct  more  and  more  the  operation  of  the  existing  law. 
It  must  not  be  sjjoken  of  as  a  fever  which  has  re.iched  its 
height.  It  is  a  sign  of  returning  moral  health,  and  its 
progress  will  be  aided  by  perseverance  in  immoral  means 
of  reclaiming  the  flying  slave. 

Having  shown  how  the  Free  States  are  bound  to  con- 
strue the  clause  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  fugitive 
slaves,  or,  rather,  "  [)ersons  held  to  service  in  other 
States,'  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  the  strict 
construction  which  should  be  given  to  those  parts  of  the 


Constitution  under  which  the  General  Government  has 
been  led  to  take  slavery  into  its  protection,  ia  its  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.  This  agency  is  believed  to 
be  wholly  without  warrant;  and  it  threatens  so  to  extend 
itself,  and  to  disturb  so  much  our  relations  with  foreign 
States,  that  we  are  bound,  not  only  by  considerations  of 
morality,  but  of  our  essential  interests,  to  reduce  it  within 
the  precise  limits  of  the  Constitution. 

By  this  instrument  the  powers  of  declaring  war, 
appointing  ambassadors,  raising  armies,  and  making 
treaties  are  conferred  on  the  national  Government.  The 
protection  of  our  rights  against  foreign  powers  was  un 
doubtedly  a  principal  end  of  the  Union.  Every  part  of 
the  country  expects  and  requires  it  "to  provide  for  the 
common  defence."  But  it  is  plain  that  this  duty  of  the 
national  Government,  to  watch  over  our  rights  abroad, 
cannot  go  beyond  those  rights.  It  cannot  seek  redress 
but  for  wrongs  inflicted  by  foreign  powers.  To  insist  on 
groundless,  unreasonable  claims  is  an  unwarrantable  abuse 
of  power:  and  to  put  in  peril  our  national  peace  by 
assertion  of  these  is  to  violate  at  once  the  national  charter, 
and  the  higher  law  of  universal  justice  and  good-will. 

The  grand  principle  to  be  adopted  by  the  North  is  this, 
that,  because  certain  States  of  this  Union  see  fit  to  pro- 
nounce certain  human  beings  within  their  territory  to  be 
property,  foreign  nations  arc  not  bound  to  regard  and 
treat  these  persons  as  property  when  brought  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Of  consequence,  the  national  Government 
has  no  claim  on  foreign  Governments  in  regard  to  slaves 
carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  South  and  found  in  other 
countries.  The  master  has  no  authority  o>'er  them  in  a 
foreign  land  They  appear  there  as  men.  'I'hey  have 
rights  there  as  real,  as  sacred,  as  the  country  has  from 
which  they  came,  and  these  must  on  no  account  be 
sported  with. 

The  rights  of  the  individual  lie  at  the  \txy  foundation 
of  civil  society;  and  society,  truly  constituted,  confirms, 
instead  of  taking  them  away.  The  simple  idea  of  a  nation 
is,  that  it  is  the  union  of  a  multitude  to  establish  and 
enforce  laws  for  the  protection  of  every  right  A  nation 
is  not  to  depart  from  this,  its  true  idea,  its  i)rimitive  end, 
and  deny  to  human  beings  entering  its  borders  the 
common  rights  of  humanity,  because  these  men  have  been 
seized  in  another  part  of  the  world  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  chattels  or  brutes.  One  injustice  does  not 
induce  the  necessity  of  another.  Because  a  man  is 
wronged  in  one  place,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  be 
wronged  everywhere.  S.  [larticular  State  cannot  by  its 
form  of  legislation  bind  the  whole  earth  to  become  par- 
takers with  it  in  a  crime.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fact  of 
a  man's  having  been  injured  on  one  spot  were  rather  a 
reason  for  his  enjoymg  peculiar  protection  elsewhere. 

The  local,  municipal  law  which  ordains  slavery  in  a 
State  does  not  make  it  just,  does  not  make  man  rightful, 
property,  even  in  the  particular  country  where  it  is  esta- 
blished.    This   law,  however,,  is  to  be   respected   in   a 
certain  sense  by  foreign  nations.     These  must  not  enter 
the  slave-holding  country  to  enforce  emancipation.     But, 
in  thus  restraining  themselves,  they  acknowledge  no  moral 
right  in  the  master,  no  moral  validity  in  the  bw  declaring 
man  property.     They  act  simply  on  the  principle,  that 
one  nation  is  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  legislaxva^  ^ 
another,  be  it  wise  or  foolish,  just  or  unjust      ^'^'^^^-*^ 
nations   are    not   to   touch  a  law   cj-eating  slav*=^"^^«s.N»j»^ 
particular  countr)*,  because  Uvs:^  vs<»k>^  xnsv^mc.  *^    ,<v*^  **  ^^ 
there.     Ulhat  country  c>xQ«fefcV^  «t«SM>Kv^*^^*«»" 
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concern  ;  that  this  brand  shall  not  be  fixed  on  our  diplo- 
macvj  on  our  foreign  ixjiicy ;  that  the  name  of  iVinerican 
shall  not  become  synonymous  ever)'where  with  oppres- 
sion. 

But  something  more  than  dishonour  is  to  be  feared,  if 
our  Government  shall  jjersevere  in  its  efforts  for  maintain- 
ing the  claims  of  slave-holders  in  foreign  countries.  Such 
claims,  it  asserted  in  earnest,  must  issue  in  war,  fur  they 
cannot  be  acceded  to.  England  has  taken  her  ground 
on  this  matter;  so  ought  the  Free  Slates.  On  tliis  point 
we  ought  to  speak  plainly,  unconditionally,  without 
softening  language.  We  ought  to  say  to  the  South,  to 
Congress,  to  the  world :  '*  We  ictU  not  fight  for  slavery. 
We  can  die  for  lYuth,  for  Justice,  for  Rights.  We  will 
not  die,  or  inflict  death,  in  support  of  wrongs."  In  truth, 
this  spirit,  this  determination,  exists  now  so  extensively  in 
the  Free  .Slates  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  war  to  be 
carried  on  in  behalf  of  slavery  ;  and,  such  being  the  fact, 
all  diiilomacy  in  its  behalf  becomes  a  moc.kcn'.  It  is  a 
disgraceful  show  for  no  possible  benefit.  Even  could  war 
be  declared  for  this  end,  the  deep  moral  feeling  of  a  large 
part  of  the  community  would  rob  it  of  all  energy,  and 
would  ensure  defeat  and  shame.  liad  iis  we  think  men, 
they  cannot  fight  against  their  consciences.  The  physical 
nature  finds  its  strength  in  the  moral.  The  rudest  soldiers 
art  sustained  by  the  idea  of  acting  under  some  lawful 
authority  ;  and  on  this  account  have  an  advantage  over 
pirates,  who  either  cower,  or  abandon  themselves  to  a 
desperation  which,  by  robbing  them  of  a  guiding  intelli- 
gence, makes  them  an  easier  prey.  In  pro)X)riion  as  a 
people  become  enlightened,  and  especially  in  proportion 
as  they  recognise  the  principles  of  Christianity,  it  is 
harder  to  drive  them  into  a  war.  The  moral  sense,  which 
in  an  ignorant  age  or  community  is  easily  blinded,  cannot 
in  their  case  be  imposed  on  without  much  skilful  sophistry. 
They  take  the  justice  of  a  war  less  and  less  on  trust. 
They  must  see  that  they  have  right  on  their  side,  or  they 
are  no  match  for  a  foe.  This  country  has  the  best 
materials  for  an  army  in  a  riglUeous  cause,  and  the  worst 
in  a  wicked  one.  No  martial  bw  could  drive  us  to  luttle 
for  the  slave-holder's  claim  to  the  aid  or  countenance  of 
foreign  powers.  \\'e  could  not  fight  in  such  a  quarrel 
Our  "  hands  would  hang  down"  as  truly  as  if  loaded  wiih 
material  chains.  To  fight  for  a  cause  at  which  we  blush  1 
for  a  cause  which  conscience  protests  against!  for  a  cause 
on  which  we  dare  not  ask  the  blessing  of  God  !  The 
thing  is  impossible.  Our  moral  sympathies  would  desert 
to  our  foe.  We  should  honour  him  for  not  suffering  a 
slave  to  tread  his  soil.  God  keep  us  from  being  plunged 
into  a  war  of  any  kind !  Uut  if  ihe  evil  is  to  be  borne, 
let  us  have,  at  least,  the  consolation  that  our  blood  is 
shed  for  undoubted  rights ;  that  we  have  truth,  justice, 
honour  on  our  side ;  that  religion,  freedom,  and  humanity 
are  not  leagued  with  our  {k^^, 

**  Thrice  is  Ikt  arnicU  who  luith  his  (jiiarrcl  jusl. 
And  he  but  naked,  though  luckc<l  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corruplnl," 

I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  another  topic,  which 
will  complete  my  remarks  on  the  Duties  of  the  Free 
States  in  relation  to  slaver)'  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  These  Slates  are  bound  to  insist  on 
ih€  alHfUiion  of  slavery  and  the  ^lave-trade  in  the  District  oj 
CviumbiQ.  Their  power  in  this  regard  is  unquestionable. 
To  Congress  is  committed  exclusively  the  government  of 
the  District,  and  it  is  committed  without  any  restrictions. 
In  thii,  sphere  of  its  action  the  Genera]  Government  has 


no  limitations,  but  those  which  are  found  in  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  universal  justice.  The  power 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  is  a  rightful  one,  and 
must  be  lodged  somewhere,  and  can  be  exercised  by 
Congress  alone.     And  this  authority  ought  not  to  sleep. 

Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  Southern 
slavery.  It  has  no  local  character.  It  is  the  slavery  of 
the  United  Slates  !  It  belongs  equally  to  the  free  and  to 
the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  our  insti- 
tution as  truly  as  if  it  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  us  ; 
for  this  District  is  the  common  ground  of  the  nation.  Its 
institutions  exist  solely  by  authority  of  the  nation.  They 
are  as  truly  expressions  of  the  national  will  as  any  acts  of 
Congress  whatever.  We  all  uphold  the  slave  code  under 
which  men  are  bought  and  sold  and  whipped  at  their 
masters'  pleasure.  Every  slave-auction  in  the  District  is 
held  under  our  legislation.  We  arc  even  told  that  the 
prison  of  the  District  is  used  for  die  safe  keeping  of  the 
slaves  who  are  brought  there  for  sale.  In  the  former  pan 
of  these  remarks  I  said  that  the  Free  States  had  no  par- 
ticipation in  this  evil  I  forgot  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  we  sustain  it  as  truly  as  we  support  the  navy  or 
army.  It  ought,  then,  to  be  abolished  at  once.  And  in 
urging  this  action  we  express  no  hostility  towards  Southern 
institutions.  We  do  not  think  of  the  South.  We  see 
within  a  spot  under  our  jurisdiction  a  great  wrong  sustained 
by  law.  For  this  law  we  are  responsible.  For  all  its 
fruits  we  must  give  account  We  owe,  then,  to  God,  to 
conscience,  to  reciittide,  our  best  efforts  for  its  abofition. 
We  have  no  thought  of  limiting  Southern  institutions.  It 
is  our  own  unjust,  unhallowed  institution  which  we  resolve 
no  longer  to  maintain.  Can  the  Free  .Slates  consent  to 
continue  their  partnership  in  this  ^uong?  They  have  nnt 
even  the  poor  consolation  of  profiling  by  the  crime  The 
handful  of  slaves  in  the  District  may  t>e  of  some  worth  to 
a  few  masters,  but  are  utterly  insignificant  in  their  relation 
to  the  countr>'.  They  might  be  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  set  free  at  less  expense  than  is  incurred  in 
p.issing  many  an  act  of  Congress, 

Emancipation  in  the  present  case  is  opposed  by  the 
South,  not  on  account  of  any  harm  lo  be  endured  by  ihe 
District  or  the  countr}*,  but  simply  because  this  measure 
would  be  a  public,  formal  utterance  of  the  moral  conviction 
of  the  Free  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Our  case  is 
a  hard  one  indeed.  We  are  required  to  support  what  we 
abhor,  because  by  withdrawing  our  sup]>ort  we  shall 
exjiress  our  abhorrence  of  it.  We  must  go  on  sinning, 
lesl  we  become  witnesses  against  sin. 

Could  we  root  slaver}'  out  of  the  District  without 
declaring  it  to  be  evil,  emancipation  would  be  compara- 
tively easy ;  but  we  are  required  to  sustain  it  because  we 
think  it  evil,  and  must  not  show  our  thoughts.  We  must 
cling  10  a  wrong  because  our  associates  at  the  South  will 
not  consent  to  the  reproof  implied  in  our  desertion  of  it 
And  can  it  be  that  we  are  so  wanting  in  moral  principle 
and  force  as  to  yield  to  these  passionate  partners  ?  Is  not 
our  path  clear?  Can  anything  authorise  us  to  sanction 
slavery  by  solemn  acts  of  legislation  ?  Are  any  violations 
of  right  so  iniquitous  as  those  which  are  perpetrated  by 
Liw,  by  that  function  of  sovereignty  which  has  the  main- 
tenance of  right  for  its  foundation  and  end  ?  Can  it  be 
that  the  Free  Slates  send  their  most  illustrious  >ssr^  ^-^ 
Congress  to  set  iheir  seal  to  slavery?  that  the-  ^^^^^f^^^^ 
Government,  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  wN^^^  ^,<^Nsss-*^ 
august  and  imixjsing  in  ou;:  l^w«i^'^'^\!^.^\3R.^^J»^"*^^^v^ 
legislature  of  a  slavc-dv^vivKX^  ^\A  '^«a>:^^  ^^^!x^'^     ^^  tt*- 
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of  the  people  standing  up  in  Congress  to  uiter  his  own 
views  and  those  of  his  constituents  on  great  questions  of 
public  policy.  That  such  a  man  should  be  put  to 
silence,  should  be  subjected  to  censure  for  expressing  his 
conviction  in  the  calmest  style,  is  a  stretch  of  power,  an 
excess  of  tyranny,  which  would  have  been  pronounced 
impossible  a  few  years  since.  This  is  to  invade  Liberty 
in  her  holiest  jjlace,  her  last  refuge.  It  was  not  the 
individual  who  was  wronged,  but  the  constituents  in 
whose  name  he  spoke ;  the  State  from  which  he  came  ; 
the  whole  nation,  who  can  only  be  heard  Uirough  its 
representatives. 

This  act  stands  alone,  we  conceive,  in  representative 
bodies.  I  have  inquired,  and  cannot  learn  that  the 
L^nglish  ]*arliament,  omnipotent  as  it  declares  itself,  ever 
o.Tered  this  outra{:;e  to  freedom,  this  insult  to  the  people. 
Vndl  this  moment  the  liberty  of  speech  in  Congress  has 
been  held  so  sacred  that  the  representative  in  debate  has 
been  left  to  violate  without  reproof  good  manners  and  the 
decencies  of  social  life;  to  bring  dishonour  on  himself 
and  his  country  by  coarseness  and  ribaldry  ;  to  consume 
hour  after  hour,  perhaps  the  day,  in  declamations  which 
have  owed  their  inspiration  less  to  wisdom  than  to  wine. 
During  this  very  session  we  have  witnessed  the  spectacle 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  denouncing 
and  insulting  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  co- 
ordinate power  of  the  Government,  and  entitled  to 
peculiar  respect,  as  embodying  and  representing  the 
nation  to  foreign  countries  ;  and  this  indecorum  has  been 
submitted  to,  lest  the  freedom  of  speech  in  that  chamber 
sliould  be  encroached  on.  But  because  a  representative 
of  high  character  has  thought  fit  to  express,  in  the  most 
unexciting  style,  his  deliberate  convictions  on  a  solemn 
question  which  threatens  the  country  with  war,  he  has 
been  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  a  public  rebuke.  And 
why  is  he  selected  above  all  others  for  punishment  ? 
Because  he  has  so  interpreted  the  Constitution  as  to  deny 
both  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
protect  slavery  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  sound  exposition  of  the  national  charter  he  is 
denied  an  immunity  extended  to  the  brawler  and  traducer. 
Can  a  precedent  more  fatal  to  freedom  be  conceived  ? 
\\Tiere  is  this  t>Tanny  to  stop  ?  Is  there  any  doctrine, 
any  construction  of  the  Constitution,  any  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  his  constituents,  that  may  chance  to  be 
unpopular,  for  which  a  representative  may  not  incur  this 
jiublic  rebuke  ?  Is  the  tamcness  of  the  Free  States  under 
this  usurpation  the  way  to  suppress  it?  If  even  in 
Congress  unpopular  truth  may  not  be  spoken,  what 
pledge  have  we  that  it  may  be  uttered  anywhere  else  ? 
A  blow  has  been  struck  at  freedom  of  speech  in  all  its 
forms  ;  and  in  regard  to  no  other  right  should  we  be  so 
jealous  as  in  regard  to  this.  As  long  as  we  retain  this,  we 
retain  the  means  of  defending  all  our  other  rights,  of 
redressing  all  wrongs.  Take  this  away,  and  we  have  no 
redress  but  in  force. 

By  the  Constitution  each  house  of  Congress  has  power 
to  punish  a  member  for  disorderly  behaviour.  In 
England,  too,  members  may  be  punished  for  "contempt 
'f  the  House."  But  in  these  cases  it  is  not  intended  to 
lay  the  least  restraint  on  the  discussion  of  public 
measures.  In  these  cases  the  sacredness  of  the  represen- 
tative character  is  not  violated.  On  the  contrary,  the 
individual  is  punished  for  ins\iUing  the  representative 
body,  the  honour  of  which  is,  indeed,  his  own.  It  is  to 
prcser\'e  the  House  from  disorders  which  would  infringe 


its  privilege  of  free  discussion  that   this  power  over  its 
members  is  chiefly  required-     The   act   of  punishing  a 
member  for  speaking  his  mind  on    general  topics,  on  the 
principles   of    the    Constitution,     is    an     unprecedented 
tyranny,  which  ought  to  have  raised  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.     \\\ai 
right  may  not  be  invaded  next?      If  the   freedom  of  the 
press,  if  the  right  of  worshipping  God,  shall   be  thou^r 
to  come  in  conflict  with  slavery,  what    reason  have  we  to 
hope  that  these,  or  any  other  of  our  liberties,  will  escape 
violation  ?     Nothing  is  more  common  in  life  than  to  see 
men   who  are    accustomed    to    one     outrage   on  rightt 
emboldened  to  maintain  this  by  others  and  more  flagraoL 
This  experience  of  the  usurj>ations  of  the  slavc-fo»e 
should  teach  us  to  avoid  all  contact  with  it,  to  exrljdeii 
from    our   national    Government.         On     this   point,  of 
slaver)',  the  two  sections  of  the  country  should  bescpaxaSe 
nations.     They  should  hold  no  communion, 

These  remarks  suggest  another  reason  for  so  modifying 
the  Constitution  as  to  release   the    Free  States  from  lU 
action  on  slavery.     It  is  almost  too  plain  a  reason  tobt 
named,  and  yet  too  important   lo   be  overlooked*    Und 
such  modification  be  made,  the  country  can  know  ne 
peace.     The  Free  and  Slave-holding   States  will  rootffl 
Congress,  not  to  maintain  peace,  not    to   provide  (ui  the 
common   liberty,    the   common     welfare,    the    comm-x 
defence,  but  for  war.     Subjects  of  public  interest  wiU  vt 
be  looked  at  simply,  nakedly,   according    to  their  om 
merits,  but  through  the  medium  of  jealousy  and  hatml 
and  according  to  their  apparent  bearing  on  slaven*.    Tic 
"  peculiar  institution  "  of  the  South  is  peculiarly  seraitiie 
and  irritable.     It  detects  signs  and  menaces  of  dai^B 
harmless  movements,  and  does    not   weigh  its  words  ■ 
resenting  supposed  injury.     With   this  root  of  bitton* 
in  our   Government,  we  must    expect  distracted  jrfic 
councils ;  we  must   witness  fiery  j^assions  in  the  pto 
of  wise   deliberations.     The    different    sections  of  ^ 
country  will  become  hostile  camps. 

It  is  painful  to  advert  to  the  style  of  debate  wlikfcllf 
subject    of   slaver)'  almost  always  excites    in  CoBfft^ 
because  it  can  hardly  be  spoken   of  without  siinn|f 
unpleasant  feeling.     On  this  subject   the  fien"  ttt^ 
ment  of  the  South  disdains  control.      The  North,  it  > 
true,  has  the  comfort  of  knowing  thai   ii   is  better  tei* 
insulted  than  to  insult ;.  and  yet   it  is  a  posiiioD  do(  bp 
favottrable  to  the  temper  or   to   self-resncci  lo  bc*"^ 
pelled  to  listen  to  such  language  as  Northern  men  i^ 
on  the  floor   of  Congress.       The   consequences  et « 
evitable.    i^orbearance  has  limits ;  and  reproich  i^t? 
reaction.      Already   a   venerable    representative  c« ' 
Free   State,*   whose  moral   courage,    in  union  «<k  • 
great  i>owers,  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  public^ 
of  the  country,  has  presented  a  front  of  stem  opp<** 
to  the  violence  of  the  South.      We   thank  him  to** 
magnanimity.     It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  puWicaJ* 
ever  rendered  in  Congress  to  the   North  ;   for  w   " 
serves  his  country  like  him  who  exalts   its  spim. 
we  must  allow  that  the  eloquence  of  this  illustnott 
man  has  not  tended  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
and,  as  friends  of  the  Union,  we  must  eamestk^ 
Larffsh  from  our  public   councils    the  initatia^  t^ 
which  has  given   birth  to   the  conflicts  invhkilf 
borne  so  distinguished  a  part.      No  remedy  short  tf' 
will  meet  the  evil,  nor   can  the  remedy  be  «i* 
suddenly.      The  breach  is  -widening  every  *?.  ' 

•  John  Quincy  Ad^Tnr. 
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unwillingness  of  the  North  to  participate  in  slavery  grows 
stronger  every  day.  The  love  of  the  Union  has  sup- 
pressed as  yet  the  free  utterance  of  this  feeling;  but  the 
restraints  of  prudence  are  continually  giving  way.  Slaverj' 
will  not  much  longer  have  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
Itself,  or  rule  the  House  with  an  iron  hand  Freedom 
will  find  tongues  there.  The  open  advocates  of  human 
rights,  as  yet  a  small,  heroic  band,  will  spring  up  as  a 
host.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  put  an  end  to  these 
deadly  feuds?  Is  the  Union  to  become  a  name  ?  Is  its 
chief  good,  concord,  to  be  given  up  in  despair?  And 
must  not  concord  be  despaired  of  as  long  as  slavery  shall 
■enter  into  the  discussions  of  Congress?  The  dissensions 
growing  out  of  slavery  throw  a  fearful  uncertainty  over 
the  fortunes  of  this  countr>'.  Let  us  end  them  at  once 
by  dissolving  wholly  the  connection  between  slavery  and 
our  national  concerns. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  should  reconcile  the 
South  to  such  an  arrangemenL  The  Constitution,  if  not 
so  modified,  can  render  little  service  to  slavery.  In  this 
<:ountiy  no  law,  no  Constitution,  can  prevail  against  the 
moral  convictions  of  the  people.  These  are  stronger  than 
parchments,  statutes,  or  tribunals.  There  is  a  feeling  in 
regard  to  slaver)',  spreading  rapidly,  which  cannot  be 
withstood.  It  is  not  a  fanaticism,  a  fever,  but  a  calm, 
moral,  religious  persuasion  ;  and  whatever  in  our  institu- 
tions opposes  this  will  be  a  dead  letter.  No  violence  is 
needed  to  annul  a  taw  which  ihe  moral  feelings  of  a  free 
community  condemn.  The  simple  abstinence  of  the 
l>eople  from  action  in  favour  of  an  unrighteous  law,  and 
ihc  displeasure  with  which  they  visit  such  as  are  officious 
.in  its  support,  will  avail  more  than  armies.  The  South, 
then,  in  admitting  such  changes  of  the  Constitution  as 
are  proposed,  will  make  no  great  sacrifice.  Slavery  must 
at  any  rate  cease  to  look  Northward  for  aid.  I^t  it, 
then,  consent  to  retire  within  its  own  bounds.  Let  it  not 
mix  itself  with  our  national  affairs.  Let  the  word  slavery 
no  longer  be  named  within  the  walls  of  Congress.  Such 
is  the  good  now  to  be  sought  The  North  should  be 
stirred  up  to  demand  it  with  one  voice.  Petitions, 
memorials,  directed  to  this  end,  should  be  poured  in 
upon  Congress  as  a  flood.  The  I'>ee  States  should 
employ  political  action  in  regard  to  slavery  for  one  pur- 
pose alone,  and  that  is,  to  prevent  all  future  political 
action  on  the  subject ;  to  sever  it  wholly  from  the 
Government ;  to  save  the  country  from  its  disturbing 
inHuence. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  urgent  duly  of  the  Free 

States.     But  it  is  not  their  whole  duty.     They  are  not  to 

ihink  of  themselves  only  in  the  changes  which  are  to  be 

made.      The   South   lias  claims   as    well   as   ourselves. 

Whilst  we  say  we  cannot  give  aid  in  holding  the  slaves  in 

bondage,  we  are  bound  to  pledge  ourselves  to  abstain 

irom  all  action  on  the  slaves  to  set  them  free.     \\c  must 

not  use  the  Union  as  a  means  of  access  to  that  part  of 

the  Southern    population.      We   must   regard    them   as 

belonging  to  foreign  States,  and  must  interfere  with  them 

no  more   than  with  the  serfs  of  Russia  or  the  bondmen 

oi  Turkey.     On  this  point  we  should  consent  to  enter 

into  strict  terms  with  the  South.    The  best  human  feelings 

have  tendencies  to  excess.     The  hostility  to  slavery  at  the 

North   may  j>ass  its  due  bounds,  and  adopt  modes  of 

action  which  the  South  has  a  right  to  repel ;  and  from 

rffiese  we  should  bind  ourselves  to  abstain.    For  example: 

l#ve  have    heard  of  men  who  have  entered  the  Southern 

Vites  to  incite  and  aid  the  slave  to  lake  flight.     We  have 


also  seen  a  convention  at  the  North  of  highly  respected 
men  preparing  and  pul)lishing  an  address  to  the  slaves, 
in  which  they  are  exhorted  to  fly  from  bondage,  and  to 
feel  no  scruple  in  seizing  and  using  horse  or  boat  which 
may  facilitate  their  escape.  All  such  interference  with 
the  slave  is  wTong,  and  should  cease.  It  gives  some 
countenance  to  the  predictions  of  cautious  men  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  anti-slavcr)'  movement  It  is  a  sign  that  the 
enemies  of  slavery  are  losing  their  patience,  calmness, 
and  self  controlling  wisdom  ;  that  they  cannot  wait  for 
the  blessing  of  Providence  on  holy  efforts ;  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  end  is  in  danger  of  blinding  them  as  to 
the  character  of  the  means. 

We  are  bound  to  abstain  from  all  such  action  on  the 
slaves,  not  because  the  master  has  a  rightful  property  in 
them,  but  on  the  plain  ground  that  a  Slave-holding  State 
is  a  body  politic,  a  civil  community,  the  peace  and  order 
of  which  must  not  be  invaded  by  the  members  of  a  foreign 
State.  It  is  plain,  that,  if  the  action  of  a  foreign  com- 
munity on  the  slave  begin  and  be  allowed,  no  limits  to  it 
can  be  prescribed,  and  insurrection  and  massacre  are  its 
almost  necessary  effects.  I  certainly  wish  the  slave  to 
flee,  if  he  can  do  it  without  bloodshed  and  violence,  and 
can  find  a  shelter  for  his  rights  without  exposing  his 
character  to  overwhelming  temptation.  Lut  were  the 
T'ree  States  to  incite  the  whole  mass  of  slaves  to  fly; 
were  one  united,  thrilling,  exa.spcrating  cry  from  the 
North  to  ring  through  the  South,  and  to  possess  the 
millions  who  are  in  bondage  with  the  passion  for  escape ; 
would  not  society  be  convulsed  to  its  centre?  and  who  of 
us  could  avert  the  terrible  crimes  which  would  be  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  liberty?  No.  Earnestly  as  I  oppose 
slavery,  I  deprecate  all  interference  with  the  slave  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Slave-holding  States.  I  will  plead 
his  cause  with  whatever  strength  God  has  given  me.  But 
I  can  do  no  more.  God  forbid  that  I  should  work  out 
his  deliverance  by  force  and  blood ! 

These  remarks  are  the  more  important  because  there 
seem  to  be  growing  up  among  us  looser  ideas  than 
formerly  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  inciting  the  slaves  to 
vindicate  their  rights.  The  common  language  leads  to 
error.  We  are  told,  and  told  truly,  that  the  slave- holder 
has  no  property  in  the  man  whom  he  oppresses ;  that  the 
slave  has  a  right  to  immediate  freedom  ;  and  the  inference 
which  some  make  is,  that  the  slave  is  authorised  to  use, 
without  regard  to  consequences,  the  means  of  emanci- 
pation. The  next  inference  is,  that  he  is  to  be  urged  and 
aided  to  break  his  chain.  But  these  views  are  too  sweep- 
ing, and  need  important  modifications. 

The  slave  has  a  right  to  liberty ;  but  a  right  docs  not 
imply  that  it  may  be  asserted  by  any  and  every  means. 
There  is  a  great  law  of  humanity  to  which  all  are  subject, 
the  bond  as  well  as  the  free,  and  which  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  in  redressing  wrongs,  or  in  claiming  and 
insisting  on  our  due.      The  slave  cannot  innocently  adopt 
any  and  every  expedient  for  vindicating  his  liberty.     He 
is  bound  to  waive  his  right,  if  in  maintaining  it  he  is  to 
violate  the  law  of  humanity,  and  to  spread  general  ruin. 
Were  I  confined  unjustly  to  a  house,  I  should  have  no 
right  to  free  myself  by  setting  it  on  fire,  if  thereby  a  family 
should   be   destroyed.     .\n    impressed    seaman    cannot 
innocently  withhold  his  service  in  a  storm,  and  woj*^^"^^^ 
bound  to  work  even  in  ordinary  weather,    if  tV^^*^  o-*^^ 
needed  10  save  the  ship  from  fouad-id^^^    **^  *^  '^^'^^ 
debt   of  humanity   evciv  v^  V\\^  "^^"^  ^^^   -«^<*^ 
espcciaUyio  those  who    ^x^^  X-c^^^^  *««^  ^^^^ 
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his  best  blessings  ;  *  He  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble.*" 

From  all  these  views  I  am  bound  to  discourage  all 
action  on  the  slaves  on  the  part  of  those  who  reside  in 
other  States.  WTien  the  individual  slave  flees  to  us,  let 
us  rejoice  in  his  safe  and  innocent  flight  But  with  the 
millions  of  slaves  in  the  land  of  bondage  we  cannot  inter- 
meddle without  incurring  imminent  peril.  The  evil  is  too 
vast,  rooted,  complicated,  terrible,  for  strangers  to  deal 
with,  e.Ncepl  by  that  moral  influence  which  we  are  author- 
ised and  bound  to  oppose  firmly  and  fearlessly  to  all 
oppression.  AV'c  may  and  ought  to  mourn  over  the  chain 
which  weighs  down  millions  of  our  brethren,  and  to  rouse 
the  sympathies  and  convictions  of  the  world  in  aid  of  their 
violated  rights.  Our  moral  power  we  must  not  cease  to 
oppose  to  the  master's  claim  ;  but  the  Krce  States  must 
not  touch  this  evil  by  legislation  or  physical  power,  or  by 
any  direct  agency  on  the  servile  population.  God  has 
marked  out  our  sphere  of  duty  ;  and  no  passionate  sense 
of  injustice,  no  burning  desire  to  redress  wrong,  must 
carry  us  beyond  it  Ha\Hng  fully  done  the  work  given 
us  to  do,  we  must  leave  the  evil  to  the  control  of  Him 
who  has  infinite  means  of  controlling  it,  whose  almighty 
justice  can  shiver  the  chain  of  adamant  as  a  wreath  of 
mist  is  scattered  by  the  whirlwind. 

I  have  thus  set  forth  what  seem  to  me  the  chief  duties 
of  the  I'rce  States  in  regard  to  slavery.  First,  they  n>ust 
insist  on  such  constructions  of  the  Constitution  as  wil! 
save  our  own  citizens  from  the  grasp  of  this  institution,  as 
wil!  prevent  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  support  beyond  our  own  shores,  and  as  will 
bring  to  an  end  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  and  secondly,  we  must  insist  on  such 
modifications  of  the  Constitution  as  will  exempt  us  from 
every  obligation  to  sustain  and  strengthen  slavery,  whilst 
at  the  same  lime  we  give  every  pledge  not  to  use  our 
relation  to  the  slave-holder  as  a  means  of  acting  on  the 
slave.  These  are  solemn  duties,  not  to  the  slaves  only 
or  chiefly,  but  to  ourselves  also.  They  involve  our  peace 
at  home  and  abroad.  They  touch  alike  our  rights  and 
interests.  On  our  performance  of  these  depend  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union  and  our  rank  among  nations. 
Slaver)',  if  it  shall  continue  to  be  a  national  concern,  and 
to  insinuate  itself  into  our  domestic  policy,  wilt  prove 
more  and  more  a  firebrand,  a  torch  of  the  Furies.  The 
agitation  which  it  has  produced  is  but  the  beginning  of 
evils.  Nothing  but  the  separation  of  it  from  our  federal 
system  can  give  us  peace. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  these  remarks  has  been 
answered.  But  the  topic  of  the  Duties  of  the  Free  States 
in  relation  to  slavery  has  started  various  thoughts,  and 
brought  to  view  other  duties  more  or  less  connected  with 
my  primary  object ;  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to  communi- 
cate again  my  thoughts  on  public  affairs,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  use  this  opportunity  of  disburdening  my  mind.  My 
thoughts  will  arrange  themselves  under  three  heads,  which, 
however  imiierfectly  treated,  deserve  serious  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Free  States  arc  especially  called 
to  uphold  the  great  Ideas  or  Principles  which  dbtinguish 
our  country,  and  on  which  our  Constitution  rests.     This 
may  be  said  to  be  our  highest  political  duty.     Every 
country  is   characterised   by  certain  great  Ideas  which 
pervade  the  people  and  the  Government,  and  by  these 
chiefly  its  rank  is  determined.     When  one  idea  predomi- 
nates strongly  above  all  others,  it  is  a  key  to  a   nation's 
history.     The  great  idea  of  Rome— that  which  ihc  child 


drank  in  with  his  mother's  milk — was  Dominion.  The 
great  idea  of  France  is  Glory.  In  despotisms,  the  idea 
of  the  King  or  the  Church  possesses  itself  of  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  a  superstitious  loyalt)'  or  piety  becomes 
the  badge  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  interesting  view 
of  this  country  is  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  which  has 
determined  its  history,  and  which  is  expressed  in  all  its 
institutions.  Take  away  this,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
distinguish  us.  In  the  refined  arts,  in  manners,  in  works 
of  genius,  we  are  as  yet  surpassed.  From  our  youth  and 
insulated  position,  our  histor)*  has  no  dazzling  brilliancy. 
But  one  distinction  belongs  to  us.  A  great  idea  from  the 
beginning  has  been  working  in  the  minds  of  this  people, 
and  it  broke  forth  with  peculiar  energy  in  our  Revolution. 
This  is  the  idea  of  Human  Rights.  In  our  Revolution 
Liberty  was  our  watchword  ;  but  not  a  lawless  liberty, 
not  freedom  from  all  restraint,  but  a  moral  freedom. 
Liberty  was  always  regarded  as  each  man's  right,  imposing 
on  every  other  man  a  moral  obligation  to  abstain  from 
doing  it  violence.  Liberty  and  law  were  always  united 
in  our  minds.  By  Government  we  understood  the  con- 
centration of  the  power  of  the  whole  community  to 
protect  the  rights  of  each  and  all  its  members.  This  was 
the  grand  idea  on  which  all  our  institutions  were  built 
We  believed  that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  safest,  and 
alone  safe,  in  their  oflm  keeping,  and  therefore  we  adopted 
popular  forms.  We  looked,  indeed,  to  Government  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  for  the 
defence  of  rights.  But  we  felt  that  the  former  was  in- 
cluded in  the  latter ;  that,  in  securing  to  ever)'  man  the 
largest  liberty,  the  right  to  exercise  and  improve  all  his 
powers,  to  elevate  himself  and  his  condition,  and  to  govern 
himself,  subject  only  to  the  Hmitation  which  the  equal 
freedom  of  others  im[x>ses,  we  were  providing  most 
effectually  for  the  common  good.  It  was  felt  that  under 
this  moral  freedom  men's  powers  would  exi>and,  and 
would  secure  to  them  immeasurably  greater  good  than 
could  be  conferred  by  a  Government  intermeddling  per- 
petually with  the  subject  and  imposing  minute  restraints. 

These  views  of  human  rights,  which  pervade  and  light 
up  our  history,  may  be  e.xpressed  in  one  word.  'I'hey  are 
summed  up  in  respect  for  the  Individual  Man.  In  alt 
other  countries  the  man  has  been  obscured,  overpowered 
by  rulers,  merged  in  the  Stale,  made  a  means  or  tool. 
Here  every  man  has  been  recognised  as  having  rii^hts  on 
which  no  one  can  trench  without  crime.  The  nation  has 
recognised  something  greater  than  the  nation's  prosperity, 
than  outward,  material  interests ;  and  that  is,  Individual 
Right.  In  our  Revolution  a  dignity  was  seen  in  human 
nature  ;  a  generous  confidence  was  placed  in  men.  It 
was  believed  that  they  would  attain  to  greater  nobleness 
by  being  left  to  govern  themselves  ;  that  they  would 
attain  to  greater  piety  by  being  left  to  worship  God 
according  to  their  own  convictions  ;  that  they  would 
attain  to  greater  enen^  of  intellect,  and  to  higher  truths, 
by  being  left  to  freedom  of  thought  and  utterance,  than 
by  the  wisest  forms  of  arbitrary  rule.  It  was  t>elicved 
that  a  universal  expansion  of  the  higher  faculties  was  to 
be  secured  by  increasing  men's  responsibilities,  l>y  giving 
them  higher  interests  to  watch  over,  by  throwing  them 
very  much  on  themselves.  Such  is  the  grand  idea  whicK 
lies  at  the  root  of  our  institutions ;  such  the  funA'-^^^^^^g^^ 
doctrines  of  the  political  creed  into  which  we 
been  baptised  ^^^"^"^ 

It  is  to  the  Free  State's. SJwaX  ^t  ^e^a^^^==^;^^v 
true  faith  peculiarly  bcloTx^^    "Vorxx  vo^>cos^^ 
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for  its  own  sake — to  be  prized,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for 
its  commercial  benefits  or  any  pecuniary  advantages,  but 
simply  as  Union,  simply  as  a  pacific  relation  between 
communities  which  without  this  tic  would  be  exposed  to 
ruinous  collisions.  To  secure  this  boon,  we  should 
willingly  make  great  sacrifices.  So  full  of  crime  and 
misery  are  hostile  relations  between  rcighbouring  rival 
States,  that  a  degree  of  misgovernmcnt  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  danger  of  conflict  Disunion  would  not 
only  embroil  us  with  one  another,  but  with  foreign  nations ; 
for  these  States,  once  divided,  would  connect  themselves 
with  foreign  powers,  which  would  profit  by  our  jealousies, 
and  involve  our  whole  policy  In  inextricable  confusion. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  are  unwilling  to  be  con- 
nected with  States  sustaining  so  great  a  wrong  as  slaver)*. 
But  if  the  North  can  be  exempted  from  obligaticn  to 
sustain  it,  we  ought  not  to  make  its  existence  at  the  South 
a  ground  of  separation.  The  doctrine,  that  intimate 
political  connection  is  not  to  be  maintained  with  men 
practising  a  great  wrong,  would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of 
all  Government,  and  of  civil  society.  Every  nation,  great 
or  .small,  contains  multitudes  who  practise  wrongs ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  exclude  such  from  political  power.  Injus- 
tice, if  not  the  ruling  element  in  human  affairs,  has  yet 
a  fearful  influence.  In  popular  Governments  the  ambi- 
tious and  intriguing  often  bear  sway.  Men  who  arc  ready 
to  sicrificc  quiet  and  domestic  comforts  and  all  other 
interests  to  political  place  and  promotion,  will  snatch 
the  prize  from  uncompromising,  modest  virtue.  In 
cur  present  low  civilisation,  a  community  has  no 
pledge  of  being  governed  by  its  virtue.  In  free 
Governments  parties  are  the  means  of  power,  and  a 
»ountr\-  can  fall  under  few  more  immoral  influences  than 
partj'  spirit  Without  a  deep  moral  revolution  in  society, 
we  must  continue  to  be  ruled  very  imperfectly.  In  truth, 
among  the  darkest  mysteries  of  Providence  are  the 
crimes  and  woes  flowing  from  the  organisation  of  men 
into  States,  from  our  subjection  to  human  rule.  The  very 
vices  of  men  which  make  Government  needful  unfit  them 
to  govern.  Government  is  only  to  be  endured  on  account 
o(  the  greater  evils  of  anarchy  which  it  prevents.  It  is 
no  suftici^nt  reason,  then,  for  breaking  from  the  Slave- 
holding  States,  that  they  i>ractise  a  great  wrong. 

Besides,  arc  not  the  purposes  of  Providence  ofken 
accomplished  by  the  association  of  the  good  with  the 
comparatively  hnd  ?  Is  the  evil  man,  or  the  evil  commu- 
nity, to  be  excluded  from  brotherly  feeling,  to  be  treated 
fts  an  outcast  by  the  more  innocent  ?  Would  not  this 
nrguc  a  want  of  faith  and  love,  rather  than  a  just  abhor- 
rence of  wrong?  Undoubtedly  the  good  are  to  free 
themselves  from  participation  in  crime  ;  but  they  are  not 
therefore  to  sever  human  ties,  or  renounce  the  means  of 
moral  influence. 

With  whom  can  we  associate,  if  we  will  have  no  fellow- 
ship with  wrong-doing?  Can  a  new  confederacy  be 
formed  which  will  exclude  selfishness,  jealousy,  intrigue? 
Do  not  all  confederacies  provoke  among  their  members 
keen  competitions  for  power,  and  induce  unjust  means 
of  securing  it  ?  On  the  whole,  has  not  our  present 
Union  been  singularly  free  from  the  collisions  which 
naliually  spring  from  such  close  political  connection? 
Would  a  smaller  number  of  States  be  more  likely  to 
ogrce?  Oo  we  not  owe  to  the  extent  of  the  Union  the 
singular  fact  th.'>t  no  Stale  has  inspired  jealousy  by  dis- 
proportionate influence  or  power? 

The  South,  ir.uccd,  iij  *\edtfedlt)  an  unjust 


But  the  South  is  not,  therefore,  another  name  for  injus- 
tice. Slave-holding  is  not  the  only  relation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. They  are  bound  together  by  the  various  and  most 
interesting  ties  of  life.  They  are  parents  and  children, 
husbands  and  wives,  friends,  neighbours,  members  of  the 
State,  members  of  the  Christian  body  ;  and  in  all  these 
relations  there  may  be  found  models  of  purity  and  virtue. 
How  many  among  ourselves,  who  must  at  any  rate  form 
part  of  a  political  bodv,  and  fill  the  highest  places  in  the 
State,  fall  short  of  multitudes  at  the  South  in  moral  and  . 
religious  principle  ■  * 

Form  what  confederacy  we  may,  it  will  often  pledge  us 
to  the  wrong  side.  Its  powers  will  often  be  perverted. 
The  majority  will  be  seduced  as^in  and  again  into  crime; 
and  incorrupribte  men,  politically  weak,  will  be  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  what  will  seem  wasted  remon- 
strance. No  paradise  opens  itself,  if  we  leave  our  Union 
with  the  corrupt  South.  A  corrupt  North  will  be  leagued 
together  to  act  out  the  evil,  as  well  as  the  good,  which  is 
at  work  in  its  members.  A  mournful  amount  of  moral 
evil  is  to  be  found  through  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
spirit  of  commerce,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  North,  has 
lately  revealed  the  tendencies  to  guilt  which  it  involves. 
\Ve  are  taught  that,  however  covered  up  with  the  name  of 
honour,  however  restrained  by  considerations  of  reput.ntion 
and  polic)-,  trade  may  undermine  integrit)'  to  an  extent 
which  shakes  the  confidence  of  the  unthinking  in  all  human 
virtue. 

The  fiery  passions  which  have  broken  out  at  the  South 
since  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  have  ali'^nated 
many  among  us  from  that  part  of  the  countr)'.  But  these 
prove  no  singular  pcrverscncss  or  corruptioa  What  else 
could  have  been  expected  ?  >Vas  it  to  be  imagined  that 
a  proud,  fiery  people  could  hear  patiently  one  of  their 
oldest  and  most  rooted  institutions  set  down  among  the 
greatest  wrongs  and  oppre-sions?  that  men  holding  the 
highest  rank  would  consent  to  bear  the  reproach  of  tramp- 
ling right  and  humnniiy  in  the  dust?  Do  men  at  tl:c 
North,  good  or  bad,  abandon  without  a  struggle  advan- 
tages confirmed  to  them  by  long  prescription?  Do  th'?y 
easily  relinquish  gainful  \iJcations  on  which  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community  begins  to  frown  ?  Is  it  easy 
to  bring  down  the  exalted  from  the  chief  seats  in  society? 
to  overcome  the  pride  of  caste?  to  disarm  the  prejudices 
of  a  sect?  Is  human  nature  among  ourselves  easily  dis- 
possessed of  early  prepossessions,  and  oi>en  to  rebuke  ? 
That  the  South  should  react  with  violence  against  anti- 
slaver>'  doctrines  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world : 
and  the  very  persons  whose  consciences  were  the  most 
reconciled  to  the  evil,  who  least  suspected  wrong  in  the 
institution,  were  likely  to  feel  themselves  most  aggrieved. 
The  exasperated  jealousies  oi  the  South  in  regard  to  the 
North  are  such  as  spring  up  universally  towards  comnui- 
nitics  of  different  habits,  principles,  and  feelings,  which 
have  got  the  start  of  their  neighbours,  and  take  the  liberty 
to  reprove  them.  Allow  the  South  to  be  passionate. 
Passion  is  not  the  worst  Wee  on  the  earth,  nor  are  a  fiery 
people  the  greatest  offenders.  Such  evils  are  not  the  most 
enduring.  Conflagrations  in  communities,  as  in  the  forest, 
die  out  sooner  or  later. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  felt  enough  how  tender  are  tKe. 
points  which  the  anti-slaver)'  movement  has  *-'^^^"^^'^*^.^^ 
the  South.   The  slave  is  property ;  and  to  how    ""^'^^^"-csccs*  ■ 
ever^'where  Is  property  dearer  thatxUfe.'.    >>jc>^  _     'vs^s- 
\  The  slave  is  not  on\^  <:wc:  ^\^5sx  ^'v  ^c^^v^^iw^"^  ' 
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country  which  would  determine  at  once  the  new  arrange- 
ments of  power,  the  ditlicuhy  would  be  less  ;  but  the  new 
confederacies  would  be  suliiciently  arbitrary  to  open  a 
wide  field  to  selfish  plotters.  Who  that  knows  the 
obstacles  which  passion,  selfishness,  and  corruption  throw 
in  the  way  of  a  settled  Government,  will  desire  to 
encounter  the  chances  and  perils  of  constructing  a  new 
system  under  all  these  disadvantages? 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  renders  it  unde- 
sirablt  now  to  break  up  the  present  order  of  things.  The 
minds  of  men  evcr)'whcrc  are  at  this  moment  more  than 
usually  unsettled.  There  is  much  questioning  of  the  past 
and  the  established,  and  a  disposition  to  push  principles 
to  extremes,  without  regard  to  the  modifications  which 
other  principles  and  a  large  experience  demand.  There 
is  a  blind  confidence  in  the  power  of  man's  will  and 
wisdom  over  society,  an  overweening  faith  in  legislation, 
a  dis]>05ition  to  look  to  outward  arrangements  for  that 
melioration  of  human  affairs  which  can  come  only  from 
the  culture  and  progress  of  the  soul,  a  hope  of  making  by 
machinery  what  is  and  must  be  a  slow,  silent  growth. 
Such  a  lime  is  not  the  best  for  constructing  Governments 
and  new  confederacies. 

W'e  are,  especially,  passing  through  a  stage  of  political 
speculation  or  opinion,  which  is,  indeed,  necessary  under 
such  institutions,  and  which  may  be  cxi)ectcd  to  give 
place  to  higher  wisdom,  but  which  is  not  the  most  pro- 
pitious for  the  formation  of  political  institutions.  I  refer 
to  false  notions  as  to  democracy,  and  as  to  its  distinctive 
benefits;  notions  which  ought  not  to  surprise  us, 
because  a  people  are  slow  to  learn  the  true  character 
and  spirit  of  their  insutulions,  and  generally  acquire 
this,  as  all  other  knowledge,  by  some  painful  experience. 
It  is  a  common  notion  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  it  is  a 
grand  privilege  to  govern,  to  exercise  political  power ;  and 
that  popular  institutions  have  this  special  benefit,  that 
they  confer  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  sovereignty  on 
the  greatest  number  possible.  The  i)eople  are  pleased 
at  the  thought  of  being  rulers ;  and  hence  all  obstruc- 
tions to  their  immediate,  palpable  ruling  are  regarded 
with  jealousy.  It  is  a  grand  thing,  they  fancy,  to  have 
their  sliare  of  kingship.  Now  this  is  wrong — a  pernicious 
error.  It  is  no  privilege  to  govern,  but  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility, and  seldom  assumed  without  guilt.  The  great 
good  to  be  sought  and  hoped  from  popular  institutions 
is,  to  be  freed  from  unnecessary  rule,  to  be  governed 
with  no  reference  to  the  glory  or  gratification  of  the 
sovereign  power.  The  grand  good  of  popular  institu- 
tions is  Liberty,  or  the  protection  of  every  man's  rights 
to  the  full,  with  the  least  possible  restraint.  Sovereignty, 
wherever  lodged,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  or  to 
be  stretched  a  hands-breadth  beyond  need.  If  I  am  to 
be  hedged  in  on  every  side,  to  be  fretted  by  the  per- 
petual presence  of  arbitrar)-  will,  to  be  denied  the  exer- 
cise of  my  powers,  it  matters  nothing  to  me  whether  the 
chain  is  laid  on  me  by  one  or  many,  by  king  or  people. 
A  despot  is  not  more  tolerable  for  his  many  heads. 

Democracy,  considered  in  itself,  is  the  noblest  form 
of  government,  and  the  only  one  to  satisfy  a  man  who 
j  respects  himself  and  hts  fellow<reatures.  But  if  its 
actual  operation  be  regarded,  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  it  works  very  imperfectly.  It  is  true  of  people  as  it 
is  of  king  and  nobles,  that  they  have  no  great  c^ipacity 
of  govcmmenL  They  ought  not  to  exult  at  the  thought 
of  being  rulers,  but  to  content  themselves  with  swaying 
L    the  sceptre  within  as  narrow  Umits  as  the  public  safety 


may  require.  They  should  tremble  at  this  function  of 
government,  should  exercise  it  with  self-distrust,  and  be 
humbled  by  the  defects  of  their  administratiotL 

I  am  not  impatient  of  law.  One  law  I  reverence; 
that  divine,  eternal  law  written  on  the  rational  soul,  and 
revealed  with  a  celestial  brightness  in  the  word  and  life 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But  human  rulers,  be  they  many  or 
few,  are  apt  to  pay  little  heed  to  this  law.  They  do  not 
easily  surrender  to  it  their  interests  and  ambition.  It  is 
dethroned  in  Cabinets,  and  put  to  silence  in  halls  of 
legislation.  In  the  sphere  of  politics,  even  men  generally 
good  disi>ense  unscrupulously  with  a  pure  morality,  and 
of  consequence  we  all  have  an  interest  in  the  limitation 
of  political  power. 

Such  views  teach  us  th.it  one  of  the  first  lassons  to  be 
taught  to  a  people  in  a  democracy  is  self-distrust.  They 
should  learn  that  to  rule  is  the  most  difiicult  work  on 
earth  ;  that  in  all  ages  and  countries  men  have  sunk 
under  the  temptations  and  difficulties  of  the  task ;  that 
no  iK>wer  is  so  corrupting  as  public  power,  and  that 
none  should  be  used  with  greater  fear. 

By  democracy,  we  understand  that  a  people  governs 
itself;  and  the  primar)',  fundamental  act  required  of  a 
people  is,  that  it  should  lay  such  restraints  on  its  own 
powers  as  will  give  the  best  security  against  their  abuse. 
This  is  the  highest  purpose  of  a  popular  constitution.  A 
consutution  is  not  merely  a  machinery  for  ascertaining 
and  expressing  a  peoi)le's  will,  but  much  more  a  provision 
for  keeping  that  will  within  righteous  bounds.  It  is  the 
act  of  a  people  imposing  limits  on  itself,  setting  guard 
on  its  own  passions,  and  throwing  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  legislation,  so  as  to  compel  itself  to  pause,  to  dehberate, 
to  hear  all  remonstrances,  to  weigh  all  rights  and  interests, 
before  it  acts.  A  constitution  not  framed  on  these  prin- 
ciples must  fail  of  its  end.  Now  at  the  present  moment 
these  sound  maxims  have  lost  much  of  their  authority. 
The  people,  flattered  into  blindness,  have  forgotten  their 
passionateness,  and  proneness  to  abuse  power.  The 
wholesome  restraints  laid  by  the  present  Constitution  on 
popular  impulse  are  losing  their  force,  and  we  have 
reason  to  fear  that  new  constitutions  formed  at  the 
present  moment  would  want,  more  than  our  present 
nation.il  charter,  the  checks  and  balances  on  which  safety 
depends. 

A  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  weak,  and  lays  down 
rules  of  Hfe  which   meet  his  peculiar   temptation.      So 
should  a  people  do.    A  people  is  in  danger  from  fickleness 
and  passion.     The  great  evil  to  be  feared  in  a  popular 
Government  is  instability,  or  the  sacrifice  of  great  prin- 
ciples  to   momentary  impulses,     A   constitution  which 
docs  not  apply  checks  and  restraints  to  these  perils  cannot 
stand.  Our  present  Constitution  has  many  wise  provisions 
of  this  character.     The  division  of  the  legislature  into 
two  branches,  and  the  forms  which  retard  legislation,  are 
of  great  value.     But  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  the  distinction  of  legislative  chambers  is,  that  the 
Senate  has  so  different  a  character  from  the  House  of 
Representatives;  that  it  represents  States,  not  individuals; 
that  it  is  chosen  by  legislatures,  not  by  primary  assemblies ; 
and  that  the  term  of  a  senator*s  service  is  three  limes  the 
length  of  that  of  the  popular  branch.    The  Senate  is.  citn.^ 
of  the  chief  conservative  powers  in  the  Govero-vo^^^^  ^>jj^j^ 
has  two  grand  functions  j  one  to  watch  the  ^^^*^^*^5=»  '^■"=^:'^^, 
several  States,  and  the  othe^  not  Ves&  vc'^'^vv^*-'^^  «=^  **-r«>==^*=^  ^'^ 
the  fluctuations  of  the  v^^V^"*^^"*^**^*^*  v'^^^^^^-*j' 
power  raised  for  a   xTvvtvtXs^  ^vl  v^-^^^^-^^^^ 
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passions,  that  it  may  secure  stability  to  the  administration 
of  affairs.  Now  this  function  of  the  Senate  has  been 
seriously  impaired  by  the  doctrine  of  "  JnstructionSv'*  a 
doctrine  destroying  moral  independence,  and  making  the 
senator  a  passive  recipient  of  momcntar)'  impulses  which 
it  may  be  his  highest  duty  to  withstand.  This  doctrine  is 
in  every  view  hurtful.  A  man  in  public  life  should  as  far 
as  ix)ssible  be  i^laced  under  influences  which  give  him 
dignity  of  mind,  selfrespcrt,  and  a  deep  feeling  of 
responsibility.  He  should  go  to  the  nation's  council  with 
a  mind  open  to  all  the  light  which  is  concentrated  there, 
to  study  and  promote  the  broad  interests  of  the  nation. 
He  is  not  to  work  as  a  mere  tool,  to  be  an  eclio  of  the 
varying  voices  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  seems  to  him 
right,  and  to  answer  to  his  constituents  for  his  conduct  at 
the  appointed  hour  for  yielding  up  his  trust  Vet  were 
new  institutions  to  be  framed  at  this  moment,  would  not 
the  peojile  forget  the  restraint  which  they  should  ini|)ose 
on  themselves,  and  the  respect  due  to  their  delegates? 
and,  from  attaching  a  foolish  self-importance  to  the  act  of 
governing,  would  they  not  give  to  their  momentary  feelings 
more  and  more  the  conduct  of  jiublic  affairs? 

The  Constitution  contains  another  provision  of  wise 
self-distrust  on  the  jwrt  of  the  people,  in  the  power  of  the 
veto  entrusted  to  the  President.  The  IVesident  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  people's  unity.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  ration.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  Districts  or 
i^lates,  but  to  look  with  an  equal  eye  on  the  whole  country. 
To  him  is  entrusted  a  limited  negative  on  the  two 
chambers,  a  negative  not  simply  designed  to  guard  his 
own  power  from  encroachment,  but  to  correct  partial 
legislation,  and  to  be  a  barrier  against  invasions  of  the 
Constitution  by  extensive  combinations  of  interest  or 
ambition.  Every  department  should  be  a  check  on  legis- 
lation ;  but  this  salutary  power  there  is  a  disposition  to 
wrest  from  the  Executive,  and  it  would  hardly  find  a  place 
in  a  new  confederacy. 

The  grand  restraining,  conservative  power  of  the  State 
remains  to  be  mentioned;  it  is  the  Judiciary.  This  is 
worth  more  to  the  people  than  any  other  deparimtnt. 
The  impartial  administration  of  a  good  code  of  laws  is 
the  grand  result,  the  paramount  good,  to  which  all 
political  arrangements  should  be  subordinate.  The  reign 
of  justice,  which  is  the  reign  of  rights  and  liberty^  is  the 
great  boon  we  should  ask  from  the  State.  The  judicial 
is  the  highest  function.  The  Chief  Justice  should  rank 
before  King  or  President.  The  pomp  of  a  palace  may 
be  dispensed  with  ;  but  every  impjosing  solemnity  con- 
sistent with  the  simplicity  of  our  manners  should  be 
combined  in  the  hall  where  the  laws  which  secure  every 
man's  rights  are  administered.  To  accomplish  the  great 
end  of  Government,  nothing  is  so  important  as  to  secure 
the  impartiality  and  moral  indejjendence  of  judges;  and 
fur  this  end  they  should  be  n|)pointed  for  life,  subject  to 
removal  only  for  violation  of  duty.  This  is  essential.  A 
judge  should  not  hang  on  the  smiles  of  king  or  people. 
In  him  the  pcojjle  should  erect  a  power  above  their  own 
temporary  will,  'i'hcre  ought  to  be  in  the  State  something 
to  represent  the  majesty  of  that  stable^  everlasting  law  to 
which  all  alike  should  huw;  some  power  above  the  sordid 
interests,  and  aloof  from  the  struggles  and  intrigues  of 
ordinary  public  life.  The  dependence  of  the  judge  on 
the  breath  of  party  or  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  people 
is  a  deformity  in  the  State,  for  which  no  other  excellence 
in  (X)pular  institutions  can  make  comiiensation.  The 
grandest  sj)ectacle    in  this  country  is  the  judiciary  power. 
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raised  by  the  people  lo  independence  of  x^irties 
temporary  majorities,  taking  as  its  first  guide  the  nati 
charter,  the  fundamental  law,  which  no  parties  can  to 
which  stands  like  a  rock  amidst  the  fluctuations 
opinion,  and  determining  by  this  the  validity  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  transient  legislatures.  Here  is  the  conservative 
element  of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  seriously  proposed  lo 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  power,  to  make 
the  judge  a  pensioner  on  party,  by  making  the  o~ 
elective  for  a  limited  time ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
this  pernicious  feature  might  be  impressed  on  new  i 
tutions  which  might  spring  up  at  the  present  time. 

This  lang\iage  will  not  win  me  the  name  of  Dem 
But  I  am  not  anxious  to  bear  any  name  into  w 
Government  enters  as  the  great  idea.  I  want  as  lilt1 
government  as  consists  with  safety  to  the  rights  of  alL  I 
wish  the  people  to  govern  no  farther  than  they  must  I 
wish  them  to  place  all  checks  on  the  legislature  which 
consist  with  its  cffiricncy.  I  honour  the  passion 
power  and  rule  as  little  in  the  people  as  in  a  king, 
a  vicious  principle,  exist  where  it  may.  If  by  dem 
be  meant  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the  people 
all  those  provisions  and  self-imposed  restraints  whico 
tend  most  to  secure  equal  laws  and  the  rights  of  each  and 
all,  then  I  shall  be  proud  to  bear  its  name.  But  the 
unfettered  multitude  is  not  dearer  to  me  than  the  unfu- 
tered  king.  And  yet  at  the  present  moment  thcxr  :>  i 
tendency  to  remove  the  restraints  on  which  the  wise 
righteous  exertion  of  the  people's  power  depends 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  wished  to  say  is,  that 
union  of  these  States  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  xxxviJ 
on  the  ground  of  the  immense  dithculty  of  construe 
new  Confederacies  and  new  Governments.  The  pfcsna 
state  of  men's  minds  is  not  favourable  to  this  nwS 
arduous  task.  Other  considerations  might  be  uipri 
against  disunion.  But  in  all  this  I  do  not  niean  thi 
union  is  to  be  held  fast  at  whatever  cost.  Vast 
should  be  made  to  it,  but  not  the  sacrifice  of  duty, 
one,  I  do  nctt  wish  it  to  continue,  if,  after  earnest,  Uii 
effort,  the  truth  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Krce  Sci^ 
are  not  to  be  absolved  from  giving  support  to  sk»i?f 
Better  that  we  should  part,  than  be  Uie  f>olice  of  i 
slave-holder,  than  fight  his  battles,  than  wage  wi 
uphold  an  oppressive  institution. 

So  I   say,   let  the  Union   be   dissevered    rather  ^ 
receive   Texas   into   the   Confederacy.       This   m< 
besides  entailing  on  us  evils  of  all  sorts,  would  h**t 
its  chief  end  to  bring  the  whole  country  under 
power,  to  make  the  General   Government  the 
slavery ;  and  this  we  are  bound  to  resist  at  all 
The  Free  States   should  declare    that   the  vtn  k 
admitting  Texas  will  be  construed  as  a  dissolutwoa 
Union. 

This  act  would  be  unconstitutional     The  autb(0 
the  Constitution  never  dreamed  of  conferring  a  pow* 
Congress  lo  attach  a  foreign  nation  to  the  coumn, 
so  to  destroy  entirely  the  original  balance  of  |w»ei-  ^ 
is  true  that  the  people  acquiesced  in   the  admtSxK  ^ 
Louisiana  to  the   Union  by  treaty;  but  the  nects*?* 
the  case  reconciled   them  to  that  dangerous  preoOr* 
It  was  understood  that,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  nq^ 
tion  or  war,  the  Western   Stales  would  or  m^i  }»■■* 
themselves  of  the  Mississippi  and   New  Odcai^    T^i 
was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  Vile  or  death  ;  umS  ifce*** 
the  people  allowed  vVvs  ^eax  inroad  lo  ukc  jibceia* 
fundamental  con^\v\ons  of  X.\\c  vvmon,  vdihout  thciff** 
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which  ought  to  have  been  made  to  the  several  State 
sovereignties.  But  no  such  necessity  now  exists,  and  a 
Ukc  action  of  Congress  ought  to  be  repelled  as  gross 
usurpation. 

We  are  always  in  danger  of  excessive  jealousy  in  judg- 
ing  of  the  motives  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  this 
remark  may  apply  to  the  present  case.  The  South,  if 
true  to  its  own  interest,  would  see  in  Texxs  a  rival  rather 
than  an  ally;  but  at  the  North  it  is  suspected  that 
political  motives  outweigh  the  economical.  It  issus|^cted 
that  the  desire  of  annexing  Texas  has  been  whetted  by 
the  disclosures  of  the  last  census  as  to  the  increase  of 
population  and  wealth  at  the  North.  The  South,  it  is 
said,  means  to  balance  the  Pree  States  by  adding  a  new 
emi>ire  to  the  Confederacy.  But  on  this  point  our  slave- 
holding  brethren  need  not  be  anxious.  Without  Texas, 
the  South  will  have  very  much  its  own  way,  and  will 
continue  to  exert  a  disproportionate  influence  over  public 
affairs.  It  has  within  itself  elements  of  political  power 
more  efficient  than  ours.  The  South  has  abler  politicians, 
and  almost  necessarily,  because  its  most  opulent  class 
make  politics  the  business  of  life.  The  North  may  send 
wiser  statesmen  to  Congress,  but  not  men  to  marshal  and 
govern  parties,  not  political  leaders.  The  South  surpasses 
us,  not  in  true  eloquence,  which  is  little  known  anywhere, 
hut  in  prompt,  bold  speech,  a  superiority  due  not  only  to 
greater  ardour  of  feeling,  but  to  a  stale  of  society 
encouraging  the  habit,  and  stimulating  by  constant  action 
the  faculty,  of  free  and  strong  utterance  on  political  sub- 
jects ;  and  such  eloquence  is  no  mean  power  in  popular 
bodies. 

The  South  has  a  bolder  and  more  unscrupulous 
character  for  which  the  caution  and  prudence  of  the 
North  are  not  a  match.  Once  more,  it  has  union,  com- 
mon feeling,  a  peculiar  bond  in  slavery,  to  which  the 
divided  North  can  make  no  adequate  opposition.  At 
the  North  politics  occupy  a  second  place  in  men's  minds. 
Even  in  what  we  call  seasons  of  public  excitement,  the 
people  think  more  of  private  business  than  of  public 
affairs.  We  think  more  of  property  than  of  political 
power  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  natural  result  of  free 
institutions.  Under  these  political  power  is  not  suffered 
to  accumulate  in  a  few  hands,  but  is  distributed  in  minute 
portions  ;  and  even  when  thus  limited,  it  is  nut  permitted 
to  endure,  but  passes  in  quick  rotation  from  man  to  man. 
Of  consequence,  it  is  an  inferior  good  to  pro[x;rty.  Every 
wise  man  among  us  looks  on  property  as  a  more  sure  and 
lasting  possession  to  himself  and  his  family,  as  conferring 
more  ability  to  do  good,  to  gratify  generous  and  refined 
tastes,  than  the  possession  of  political  power.  In  the 
South  an  unnatural  stale  of  things  turns  men's  thoughts 
to  political  ascendency;  but  in  the  Free  States  men  think 
Jiltlc  of  it.  Property  is  the  good  for  which  they  toil  per- 
severingly  from  morning  to  night.  Even  the  ]xililical  par- 
tisan among  us  has  an  eye  to  property  and  seeks  office  as 
the  best,  perhaps  only,  way  of  subsistence.  In  this  slate 
of  things,  the  South  has  little  to  fear  from  the  North.  For 
one  ihmg  we  may  contend,  that  is,  for  a  tariff,  for  pro- 
tection to  our  moneyed  interests  ;  but  if  we  may  be  left 
to  work  and  thrive,  we  shall  not  quarrel  for  ixiwer. 

The  little  sensibility  at  the  North  to  the  present  move- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Texas  is  llie  best  comnientary  on 
the  spirit  of  the  Free  States.  That  the  South  should  be 
suffered  to  think  for  a  moment  of  adding  a  great  country' 
to  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  slavery, 
denjonstrates   an   absence   of  wise   political  jealousy  at 


the  North  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  human 
history. 

The  union  of  Texas  to  us  must  be  an  unmi.Yed  eviL 
We  do  not  need  it  on  a  single  account.  \Vc  are 
already  too  large  Ihe  machine  of  government  hardly 
creeps  on  under  the  weight  of  so  many  diverse  interests 
and  such  complex  functions  as  burden  it  now.  Our  own 
natural  increase  is  already  too  rapid.  New  States  are 
springing  up  too  fast ;  for  in  these  there  must  exist,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  an  excess  of  adventurous,  daring 
spirits,  whose  influence  over  the  Government  cannot  but 
be  perilous  for  a  time ;  and  it  is  madness  to  add  to  us  a 
new  nation  to  increase  the  wild  impulses,  the  half- 
civilised  forces,  which  now  mingle  with  our  national 
legislation. 

To  unite  with  Texas  would  be  to  identify  ourselves  with 
a  mighty  wrong  ;  for  such  was  the  seizure  of  that  province 
by  a  horde  of  adventurers.  It  would  be  to  ensure  the 
predominance  of  the  slave-power,  to  make  slavery  a  chief 
national  interest,  and  to  pledge  us  to  the  continually 
increasing  prostitution  of  the  national  power  to  its  sui>- 
port.  It  would  l>e  to  begin  a  career  of  encroachment  on 
Mexico  which  would  corrupt  and  dishonour  us,  would 
complicate  and  disturb  the  movements  of  Government, 
would  create  a  ^\'astcful  patronage,  and  enlarge  our  military 
establishments-  It  would  be  to  plunge  us  into  war,  not 
only  with  Mexico,  but  with  foreign  powers,  which  will  not 
quietly  leave  us  to  add  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  our  ^-ast 
stretch  of  territory  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

To  unite  Texas  to  ourselves  would  be  to  destroy  our 
present  unity  as  a  people,  to  sow  new  seeds  of  jealousy. 
It  would  be  to  spread  beyond  bounds  the  space  over 
which  the  national  arm  must  be  extended  ;  to  present  new 
|xjints  of  attack  and  new  reasons  for  assault,  and  at  the 
same  lime  to  imi>air  the  energ)'  to  resist  them.  Can  the 
Free  States  consent  to  pour  out  their  treasure  and  blood 
like  water  in  order  to  defend  against  Mexico  and  her 
European  protectors  the  slave-trodden  fields  of  distant 
Texas?  Would  the  South  be  prompt  to  exhaust  itself  for 
the  annexation  to  this  country  of  the  vast  Britbh  pos- 
sessions of  the  North  ?  Is  it  ready  to  pledge  itself  to 
carry  the  *'  star-spangled  banner  "  to  the  pole,  in  exchange 
for  our  readiness  to  carry  slavery  to  Daricn?  There  must 
be  some  fixed  limits  to  our  country.  We  at  the  Nonh 
do  not  ask  for  Canada.  We  would  not,  I  hope,  accept  it 
as  a  gift ;  for  we  could  not  rule  it  well.  And  is  the 
country  to  spread  itself  in  one  direction  alone?  Are  we 
willing  to  place  ourselves  under  the  rule  of  adventurers 
whom  a  restless  spirit  or  a  dread  of  justice  drives  to 
Texas !  "What  possible  boon  can  we  gain  ?  The  Free 
States  are  not  only  wanting  in  common  wisdom,  but  in 
those  instincts  by  which  other  communities  shrink  from 
connections  that  diminish  their  importance  and  neutralise 
their  power.  W'e  shall  deser\'e  to  be  put  under  guardian- 
ship, if  we  receive  Texas  to  our  embrace.  Such  suicidal 
policy  would  place  us  among  those  whom  "  God  infatuates 
before  he  destroys." 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  National  Union,  and  of  the 
danger  to  which  it  is  exposed.     The  duly  of  the  Free 
Stales  is,  to  keep  their  attachment  to  it  unimpaired  by 
local  partialities,   jealousies,   and   dislikes,  by   supposed 
inequalities  of  benefits  or  burdens,  or  by  the  wax«^^^ '*»=*'- 
restramt  manifested  in  the  other  part   of  tK^-    ^^^J^w^*^ 
They  cannot,  however,  but  see  and  feel  or»-^     ^.x^'^*^'^*  ^ 
deduction  from   its  bW^^-^    'Vcv?!-^  ^«^*-^*^*=*^^^2;<-J  -.  •=^    ^^ 
give  a  degree  of  sancvvwv  ^xA  vaj^ffjra^v^  '*^'*^  /^ 
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expected  from  the  South,  where  almost  universal 
jgnorance  prevails  in  regard  to  the  anti-slavery  efTorts  of 
England  ;  but  it  does  little  honour  to  the  North,  where 
the-  means  of  knowledge  are  possessed  Thai  England 
is  blending  private  views  with  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  is  a  thing  to  he  expected;  for  States,  like 
individuals,  seldom  act  from  unmixed  motives.  But 
when  we  see  a  nation  for  fifty  years  keeping  in  sight 
a  great  object  of  humanity ;  when  we  see  this 
enterprise,  beginning  with  the  peaceful  Quaker,  adopted 
by  Christians  of  other  names,  and  thus  spreading  through 
and  moving  the  whole  population ;  when  we  sec  the 
reluctant  Government  compelled  by  the  swelling  sensi- 
bility of  the  people  to  lend  itself  to  the  cause,  and  to 
forward  it  by  lilieral  expenditure  and  vast  eflbrts  on  sea 
and  land ;  can  wc  help  feeling  that  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  nation  is  the  basis  and  spring  of  this  great  and 
glorious  effort  ?  On  this  subject  I  may  speak  from 
knowledge. 

In  England,  many  years  ago,  I  met  the  patriarchs 
of  the  anti  slaver)'  cause.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  abolition  committee,  a  body  which  has  won  an 
imperishable  name  in  hisior)'.  I  saw  men  and  women, 
eminent  for  virtue  and  genius,  who  had  abstained  from 
the  products  of  slave  labour  to  compel  the  Government 
to  suppress  the  traffic  in  men.  If  ever  Christian  bene- 
volence wrought  a  triumph,  it  was  in  that  struggle  ;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  nation  from  that  day  to  this  have  been 
hallowed  by  the  same  generous  feeling.  Alas !  the 
triumphs  of  humanity  are  not  so  numerous  that  we  can 
afford  to  part  with  this.  History  records  but  one  example 
of  a  nation  fighting  the  battle  of  the  oppressed  with  the 
sympathy,  earnestness,  and  sacrifices  of  a  generous  indi- 
vidual; and  we  will  not  give  up  our  faith  in  this.  And  now 
is  our  country  prepared  to  throw  itself  in  the  way  of  these 
holy  efforts  ?  Shall  our  flag  be  stained  with  the  infamy 
of  defending  the  slave-trade  against  the  humanity  of  other 
countries  ?  Better  that  it  should  disappear  from  the 
ocean  than  be  so  profaned. 

It  must  not  be  said  that  the  slave-trade  cannot  be 
annihilated.  The  prospect  grows  brighter.  One  of  its 
chief  marts,  Cuba,  is  now  closed.  The  ports  of  Brazil, 
we  trust,  will  next  be  shut  against  it ;  and  these  measures 
on  land,  aided  by  well-concerted  ojierations  at  sea,  will 
do  much  to  free  the  world  from  this  traffic.  It  must  not 
find  its  last  shelter  under  the  American  flag.  We  must 
not  talk  of  difficulties,  I^et  the  nation's  heart  he  opened 
to  the  cry  of  humanity,  to  the  voice  of  religion,  and 
difficulties  will  vanish.  In  every  good  work  for  the 
freedom  and  melioration  of  the  world  we  ought  to  bear 
our  part.  We  ought  to  be  found  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
war  against  that  hideous  traffic  which  we  first  branded  as 
piracy.  God  save  us  from  sulTering  our  flag  to  t>e  spread 
as  a  screen  between  the  felon,  the  pirate,  the  kidnapper^ 
the  murderer,  and  the  ministers  of  jusdce,  of  humanity, 
sent  forth  to  cut  short  his  crimes  I 

VVe  have  thus  considered  the  most  important  of  our 

difficulties  with  Mexico  and  England  which  have  been 

thought  to  threaten  war.     With  a  spirit  of  justice  and 

peace,  it  seems  impossible  that  we  should  be  involved  in 

hosti/ities.     The  Duties  of  the  Free  States,  and  of  all  the 

States,  are  plain.   We  should  cherish  a  spirit  of  humanity 

towards  all  countries.     VVe  should  resist  the  false  notions 

of  horxKiMr,  the  false  pride,  the  vindictive  feelings,  which 

*j^,^^i  ly  excited  by  supposed  injuries  from  foreign  powers, 

apt  to  spread  like  a  pestilence  from  breast  to 
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breast,  till  they  burst  forth  at  length  in  a  fierce,  uncoii- 
trollable  passion  for  war. 

1  have  now  finished  my  task.  I  have  considered  the 
Duties  of  the  Free  States  in  relation  to  slavery,  and  to 
other  subjects  of  great  and  immediate  concern.  In  this 
discussion  I  have  constantly  spoken  of  Duties  as  more 
important  than  Interests  ;  but  these  in  the  end  will  be 
found  to  agree.  The  energy  by  which  men  prosper  is 
fortified  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  lofiy  spirit  which 
scorns  to  prosper  through  abandonment  of  duty. 

I  have  been  called  hy  the  subjects  here  discussed  to 
speak  much  of  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  dangers  of 
the  country;  and  in  treating  of  tlicse  a  writer  is  almost 
necessarily  betrayed  into  what  may  seem  a  tone  of 
despondence-.  His  anxiety  to  save  his  country  from 
crime  or  calamity  leads  him  to  use  unconsciously  a 
language  of  alarm  which  may  excite  the  apprehension  of 
inevitable  misery.  But  I  Avuuld  not  infuse  such  fears.  I 
do  not  sym[)athise  with  the  desponding  tone  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  fearful  woes  in  store  for  this 
people ;  hut  there  are  many  promises  of  good  to  give 
spring  to  hope  and  effort ;  and  it  is  not  wise  to  open  our 
eyes  and  ears  to  ill  omens  alone.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  men  who  boast  of  courage  in  other  trials  should 
shrink  so  weakly  from  public  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
should  spend  in  unmanly  reproaches  or  complaints  the 
strength  which  they  ought  to  give  to  their  countiy's  safely. 
But  this  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in  the  present  case;  for 
our  lot  until  of  late  has  been  singularly  prosperous,  and 
great  prosperity  enfeebles  men's  spirits,  and  prei)ares  them 
10  despond  when  it  should  have  passed  away.  The 
country,  we  are  told,  is  '* ruined."  What!  the  country 
ruined,  when  the  mass  of  the  population  have  hardly 
retrenched  a  luxury?  AVc  are  indeed  paying,  and  we 
ought  to  pay,  the  penalty  of  reckless  extravagance,  of 
wild  and  criminal  speculation,  of  general  abandonment 
to  the  passion  for  sudden  and  enormous  gains.  But  how 
are  we  ruined?  Is  the  kind,  nourishing  earth  about  to 
become  a  cruel  step-mother?  Or  is  the  teeming  soil  of 
this  magnificent  country  sinking  beneath  our  feet  ?  Is 
the  ocean  dried  up?  Are  our  cities  and  villages,  our 
schools  and  churches  in  ruins?  Are  the  .stout  muscles 
which  have  conquered  sea  and  land  palsied  ?  Are  the 
earnings  of  past  years  dissi]>atcd,  and  the  skill  which 
gathered  them  forgotten?  I  open  my  eyes  on  this  ruined 
country,  and  I  see  around  me  fields  fresh  with  verdure, 
and  behold  on  all  sides  the  intelligent  countenance,  the 
sine\^*y  limb,  the  kindly  look,  the  free  and  manly  bearing, 
which  indicate  anything  but  a  fallen  people.  Undoubtedly 
we  have  much  cause  to  humble  ourselves  for  the  vices 
which  our  recent  prosi>erit)'  warmed  into  being,  or  brought 
out  from  the  depth  of  men's  souls.  But  in  the  reprobation 
which  these  vices  awaken  have  we  no  proof  that  the 
fountain  of  moral  life  in  the  nation's  heart  is  not  ex- 
hausted ?  In  the  progress  of  temperance,  of  education, 
and  of  religious  sensibility  in  our  land,  have  ve  no  proof 
that  there  is  among  us  an  impulse  towards  improvement 
which  no  temporary  crime  or  calamity  can  overpower? 

I  shall  be  pointed  undoubtedly  to  our  political  cor- 
rujHions,  to  the  inefficiency  and  party  passion  which  dis- 
honour our  present  Congress,  and  to  the  infamy  brought 
on  the  country  by  breach  of  faith  and  gross  dishon<=*^'^*^ 
other  legislatures.      In  sight  of  this  an  Americ3-"*^    ^.-aac^^ 
indeed  '*  blush,  and  hang  his  head."      Still  it  v^ '^'*'^^«:.>5=!^ 
the  truth  should  be  told,  vVv;sX,\xvt^x«j!L5?^^-wiJ5^«^S^  ^,^   ^^«^^ 
divorce  between  moralifs  -ax.\  v^nn-nk--^^  V'^^^'^- ''^^^  <> 
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I/*'//'  '  '.;;',.•.''  .'i'  'i  -o'  ;■';•  *  /;  mmi'.':  iii;irj  }<;i'-  ytl  lv;':n 
Vi.'///i,  '.]::■/  i i',t\  ::■■.-.•  ■..  U,  :i  r/io,";  t.},orO';;^)i  r/zriil/P:- 
li'  r.-.i'/;,  '.i  ',  .1  A',:'/  '  M../  II"  ',>]:■'.  ■;  .  iu'i'.'n  in  l!:';  '_;oo': 
v./.;'}.  /.'  :■;<  ■  ..■;, r;. ',,',' 'I  t'y  ;;';,;' v; :  M;iy  I  f':  -.'fjij;;;  :,•.:'. 
ij'.  '';  I,  .A*'.  '.,,  ;;  J'."/.,'''  I.'/'  ii''*  i.'ijiit':'!  l*y  ",;;i*.<.Ty,  ',';i;i,Ji 
ii'  ■-,',!  ;ii.y  ,'.i'.i,;' ;  hJ  !''■''',  iiifi'^  <:rji,  ri;^Kt';'/i; .,  and 
'»•''  tl!',/.,i.;',,  ti.f'*!;;'ii  .'i  j'l.t  :mj'1  )'/:h':rorr.  ii.l'.rr'j'jr;,'/,  on 
ill)  ill'    ii;itj'>ii  ,  ifi    lit'    '  rirlli  ' 


AW''  //.  'I"  *'"■  |»i'"-'lin;'.  n  tii.'irV.';  it  is  in  vain  to 
(.|.|ni'.('  "  lln'  '  '»Miily  f»l  n.ili'iir.,"  I'Ji;'J;irHl,  in  Iicr  |iiii>lir 
:i(  t  ,  iMVinj',  I'Miiiniinf  (  M  '.l.iv  ly  niijir.t,  pronouiK  i-s  nlso 
lli.il  "iKNiiiy  '  i;iiiin'l  (jnv.iil  ;i|',;iin'.t  jiisliic.  And  is 
iini  ill).  ii|'.l>t  :iii<l  tiiiri'  (':in  11  niition  be  i>oiMwl  hy 
itiiiiity  III  II  <  "I'MtM-  vvilliiii  il*.  iMMdci-.,  .'ind  to<arry  intr) 
t  III  I  I  by  il'.  |ii(ln  i.il   ot   iMi  iilivc   iniicbiniTy,  tin-  laws  r)f 

;initit iMiitiy  wliii  ti   it    IimIiI'.   to   In-  violations   of  the 

\.i\\  nl  n.itiiH  <»i  III  (Imlf'  Would  not  our  own  courts 
nidi;*ii.iiitl\  nlii.c  to  iiilon  (■  a  roiitiat  t  or  rtiation  be- 
twi  I  II  fiiii  i;'.iii  1-.  In  ir.  wIiH  li,  liowryir  \alid  ill  llu'ir  own 
I, mil  will  11-  Il  W.I!,  iiiadr,  i:;  t  ontiary  to  our  own  institu 
lh'n\  oi  to  lln  ai  knowli-d;',i-d  pUH  rpis  of  morality  aiul 
Il  lii'.ion  i' 

A'.'/.  /•'.  "  n  !••  ''Mi\  tliat  till-  allii^fd  intivlVrt-ncL'  by 
llir  r.rili-.li  aulb"»*^>*  '  ^^'i''  < cntrarv  to  the  ct)nuty  oi' 
natiiMii.  and    »1^'^*   llu-ulou*   tUi.'   i;riii>!i  r.ovcrnincm    is 
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r,>;r.:ori=-.      Th".    I    shu'.i    r  "-.  e    .----.--. .^    .'-.\; ' 

ir.'urcC  j-jrior.s  hii  ^et"  <.r.c  "::i:ve  :o  nie  for  wriv. 
s'avtry.  Vr.c  FrcC  utiles.  3S  ixz  o^  thev  h^vc  \"-- 
the  rights  of  the  Abolitior.iits,  have  ceased  to  ii 
free.  They  have  ac:ed  ss  the  tools  of  slaven\  "- 
wurrcd  ri_':i:n^:  freedoni  in  its  noV-tst  forr.-.  'N.  *' 
what  other  'ibenics  are  cor.ccccd.  ::'  liSertv  of  >'.->.- 
ihi;  i»re57:  be  denied  i:s.  We  ar»_-  robbed  of\--r 
prcaous  right,  of  that  without  which  all  other  ri- 
un]irotLr.ied  and  inserure. 

JVtf/t  E. — Since  the  publication  of  the  nrs:  cvl'.^ 
this  'I'raa,  I  have  been  sorry-  to  learn  that  this  \'-'- 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  showim;  an  insi'^ 
to  the  depraving  influences  of  slaverw     y\\  jvur;  ■>■ 
to  be  just  to  the  South;  and   I   did   not  drear.i  *- 
doinf;  this  I  was  throwing  a  veil  over  the  deforp.ii:v 
institutions.     I  feel  deeply,  what   I  have  a^ain  ar-.: 
said,  that  slaver>'  does  and   must  exert  an  e\i.'.  • 
depraving  influence.     So   wrongful  an  exL-rcisc,:. 
cannot  but  injure  the  character.      All  who  sUC 
relation  arc  the  worse  for  it      But  it  is  a  plain  t".;  : 
by  all  history  and  experience,  that  imdcr  deiT;ri:- 
tutions  much  virtue  may  exist ;  and  were  not  ir.;^  - 
the  condition  of  our  race  would  be  hopeless  ir. "  ■ 
everywhere  such  institutions  arc  found.     The  .---■ 
n(»t  determined  by  a  single  relation  or  circuirsv:^  - 
h)l.     Most  of  us  believe  that  Roman  Caiho;:  >■ 
many  influences  hostile  to  true  Christianity,  ^r-  • 
many  sincere  Christians  have  grown  up  ur.Jc: '-  -• ' 
hi  the  midst  of  feudal  barbarisni,  in  the  !«.:'.'—■ 
potism,  noble  characters  have  been  fomu\i    >-- 
believe,  does  incalculable  harni  to  the  m-ivc  i".  ■  • 
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spreads  licentiousness  of  manners  to  a  fearful  extent ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  good  it  obscures  their  perception  of 
those  most  important  teachings  of  Christianity  which 
unfold  the  intimate  relations  of  man  to  man,  and  which 
enjoin  universal  love.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  God  finds  true  worshippers 
within  the  bounds  of  slavery,  that  many  deeds  of  Christian 
love  arc  performed  there,  and  that  there  arc  not  wanting 


examples  of  eminent  virtue.  This  is  what  I  meant  to  say. 
I  am  bound,  however,  to  add,  that  the  more  I  become 
acquainted  with  the  slave-holding  States,  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  the  depraving  influence  of  slavery  ;  and  I 
shall  grieve  if  my  desire  to  be  just  to  the  South,  and 
my  joy  at  witnessing  virtue  tiiere,  should  be  construed 
as  a  negative  testimony  in  favour  of  this  corrupting 
institution. 


AN   ADDRESS    DELIVERED   AT    LENOX, 

On  the  First  of  August^   1842,  being  the  Annix^rsary  of  Emancipation  in  the  British   West  Indies. 


Introductory  Remarks. 

T  HAVE  been  encouraged  to  publish  the  following  Address 
by  the  strong  expressions  of  sympathy  with  which  it  was 
received.  I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  thai  those  who 
listened  to  it  with  interest,  and  who  have  requested 
it^  publication,  accorded  with  me  in  every  opinion 
which  it  contains.  Such  entire  agreement  is  not 
to  be  exjiected  among  intelligent  men,  who  judge  for 
themselves.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  the  Address  met  a  hearty  response.  Several  paragraphs, 
which  I  wanted  strength  to  deliver,  are  now  published, 
and  for  these  of  course  I  am  alone  responsible, 

I  dedicate  this  Address  to  the  Men  and  Women  of 
Berkshire.  I  have  found  so  much  to  delight  me  in  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  this  region,  in  its  peaceful  and 
prosperous  villages,  and  in  the  rare  intelligence  and  virtues 
of  the  friends  whose  hosj^itality  I  have  here  enjoyed,  that 
I  desire  to  connect  this  little  work  with  this  spot.  I  cannot 
soon  forget  the  beautiful  nature  and  the  generous  spirits 
with  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  commune  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Housatonic. — Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1842. 


This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great  events  of 
modem  times,  tlie  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in  the 
British  West  India  Islands.  This  emancipation  began 
August  ist,  1834,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  August 
1st,  183S.  The  event,  indeed,  has  excited  little  attention 
in  our  countr>',  partly  because  we  are  too  much  absorbed 
in  private  interests  and  local  excitements  to  be  alive  to 
the  triumphs  of  humanity  at  a  distance,  partly  because  a 
moral  contagion  has  spread  from  the  South  through  the 
North,  and  deadened  our  sympathies  with  the  oppressed 
But  West  India  emancipation,  though  received  here  so 
coldly^  is  yet  an  era  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy.  The 
greatest  events  do  not  always  draw  most  attention  at  the 
moment.  When  the  Mayflower^  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
landed  a  few  pilgrims  on  the  ice-bound,  snow-buried  rocks 
of  Plymouth,  the  occurrence  made  no  noise.  Nobody 
look  note  of  it,  and  yet  how  much  has  that  landing  done 
to  change  the  face  of  the  civilised  world !  Our  fathers 
came  to  establish  a  pure  church;  they  little  thought  of 
revolutionising  nations.  The  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies,  whether  viewed  in  itself,  or  in  its  immediate 
resuJts,  or  in  the  spirit  from  which  it  grew,  or  in  the  light 
oihox^^  which  it  sheds  on  the  future,  deserves  to  be  com- 
memorated. In  some  respects  it  stands  alone  in  human 
rimory,  \  therefore  invite  to  it  your  serious  altention. 
/'*:?rl-»aps  I  ought    to    begin    with   some   apology    for 


my  appearance  in  this  place ;  for  I  stand  here  unasked, 
uninvited  I  can  plead  no  earnest  solicitation  from  few 
or  many  for  the  service  I  now  render.  I  come  to  you 
simply  from  an  impulse  in  my  own  breast ;  and  in 
truth,  had  I  been  solicited,  I  probably  should  not  have 
consented  to  speak.  Had  I  found  here  a  general  desire 
to  celebrate  this  day,  I  should  have  felt  that  another 
speaker  might  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  I  should  have 
held  my  peace.  But  finding  tliat  no  other  voice  would 
be  raised,  I  was  impelled  to  lift  up  my  own,  though  too 
feeble  for  any  great  exertioa  I  trust  you  will  accept  with 
candour  what  I  have  been  obliged  to  j)reparc  in  haste, 
and  what  may  have  little  merit  but  that  of  pure  intention. 
I  have  said  that  I  speak  only  from  the  impulse  of  my 
own  mind  I  am  the  organ  of  no  association,  the  repre- 
sentative of  no  feelings  but  my  own.  But  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  speak  from  no  sudden  impulse,  from 
no  passionate  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  but  from  deliberate 
and  long-cherished  conviction.  In  truth,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  slavery  fifty  years  ago — that  is,  before 
most  of  you  were  bom  ;  and  the  first  impulse  came  from 
a  venerable  man,  formerly  of  great  reputation  in  this  part 
of  our  country  and  in  all  our  churches — the  Rev.  Ur. 
Hopkins — who  removed  more  than  a  century  ago  from 
Great  Harrington  to  my  native  town,  and  there  bore  open 
and  strong  testimony  against  the  slave-trade,  a  principal 
branch  of  the  traffic  of  the  place.  I  am  reminded  by  the 
spot  where  I  now  stand  of  another  incident  wliich  may 
show  how  long  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  subject 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  had  an  earnest  conver- 
sation with  that  noble-minded  nrian  and  fervent  i)hilan- 
Ihropist,  Henry  Sedgwick,  so  well  and  honourably  known 
to  most  who  hear  me,  on  which  occasion  we  deplored  the 
insensibility  of  the  Norili  to  the  evib  of  slaver)',  and 
inquired  by  what  means  it  might  be  removed  The 
circumstance  which  particularly  gave  my  mind  a  direction 
to  this  subject  was  a  winters  residence  in  a  \Vest  Indian 
island  more  than  eleven  years  ago.  I  lived  there  on  a 
plantation.  The  piazza  in  which  I  sal  and  walked  almost 
from  morning  to  night  overlooked  the  negro  village 
belonging  to  the  estate.  A  few  steps  [>laced  mc  in  the 
midst  of  their  huts.  Here  was  a  volume  on  slavery 
opened  always  before  my  eyes,  and  how  could  1  help 
learning  some  of  its  lessons }  The  gang  on  this  estate 
(for  such  is  the  name  given  to  a  comi>any  of  slavt'^N"!^^ 
the  best  on  the  island,  and  among  the  best  in  tV^*^^^>^^,i- 
Indies.  Ihe  proprietor  had  laboured  to  collect  ^^a^  n.^^^  <tvBi^ 
materials  for  it  His  gan^l\adb^i^v.Nxx-i>  v^x^'*^-=^"*^^-v^g;^^^^ 
The  fine  proportions,  the  -gi-a.c.e.V^^'wS^^^^^''^^-^^^  ^ 

,  bearing  of  these  peovAe^  cw^'^  V'w^<^^  ^^ 
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common  history  create.  He  is  not  allowed  to  go  forth, 
as  other  men  are,  and  to  connect  himself  with  strangers, 
to  form  new  alliances  by  means  of  trade,  basincss,  conver- 
sation. Society  is  everywhere  barred  against  him.  An 
iron  wall  forbids  his  access  to  his  race.  The  miscellaneous 
intercourse  of  man  with  man,  which  strengthens  the  feel- 
ing of  our  common  himianity,  and  perhaps  docs  more 
than  all  things  to  enlarge  the  intellect,  is  denied  liim. 
'i*he  world  is  nothing  to  him  ;  he  does  not  hear  of  it. 
The  plantation  is  his  world.  To  him  the  universe  is 
narrowed  down  almost  wholly  to  the  hut  where  he  sleeps, 
and  the  fields  where  he  sweats  for  another's  gain.  Beyond 
these  he  must  not  step  without  leave;  and  even  if  allowed 
to  wander,  who  has  a  respectful  look  or  word  for  the 
slave?  In  that  name  he  carries  with  him  an  atmosphere 
of  repulsion.  It  drives  men  from  him  as  if  he  were  a 
leper.  However  gifted  by  God,  however  thirsting  for 
some  higher  use  of  his  powers,  he  must  hope  for  no 
fiiend  beyond  the  ignorant,  half-brutalised  caste  with 
which  bondage  has  united  him.  To  him  there  is  no  race, 
as  there  is  no  country.  In  truth,  so  fallen  is  he  beneath 
sympathy,  that  multitudes  wJU  smile  at  hearing  him  com- 
passionated for  being  bereft  of  these  ties.  Still,  he  suffers 
great  wrong.  Just  \\\  projjorlion  as  you  sever  a  man  from 
his  country  and  race  he  ceases  to  be  a  man.  The  rudest 
savage,  who  has  a  tribe  with  which  he  sympathises,  and 
for  which  he  is  ready  to  die,  is  far  exalted  above  the 
slave.  Mow  much  more  exalted  is  the  jjoorest  freeman 
in  a  civilised  land,  who  feels  his  relation  to  a  wide  com- 
munity; who  lives  under  equal  laws,  to  which  the  greatest 
bow  ;  whose  social  lies  change  and  enlarge  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  ;  whose  mind  and  heart  arc  open  to 
the  quickening,  stirring  intluences  of  this  various  world  I 
Poor  slave!  humanity's  outcast  and  orphan!  to  whom  no 
door  is  open,  but  that  of  the  naked  hut  of  thy  degraded 
caste!  Art  thou  indeed  a  man?  Dost  thou  belong  to 
the  human  brotherhood  ?  What  is  thy  whole  life  but 
continued  insult  ?  Thou  meetesl  no  look  which  does  not 
exprL'Ss  thy  ho|jclL'SS  exclusion  from  human  sympathies. 
Thou  mayest,  indeed,  be  pitied  in  sickness  and  pam; 
and  so  is  the  animal.  The  deference  due  to  a  man,  and 
which  keeps  alive  a  man's  spirit,  is  unknown  to  thee. 
The  intercourse  which  makes  the  humblest  individual  in 
other  spheres  |jnrtake  more  or  less  in  the  improvements 
of  his  race,  thou  must  never  hope  for.  May  1  not  say, 
then,  that  nothing  extinguishes  humanity  Hke  slavery? 

In  re|ily  to  these  and  other  representations  of  the 
wrongs  and  evils  of  this  inslitutiun,  we  are  told  that 
slaves  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  at  least  better  than  the 
peasantry  and  o]>eratives  in  many  other  countries  ;  and 
this  is  gravely  adduced  as  a  vindication  of  slavery.  A 
man  capable  of  offering  it  ought,  if  any  one  ought,  to  be 
reduced  to  bondage.  A  man  who  thinks  food  and 
raiment  a  compensation  for  liberty,  who  would  counsel 
men  to  sell  themselves,  to  become  property,  to  give  up 
all  rights  and  power  over  themselves,  for  a  daily  mess  of 
pottage,  however  savoury,  is  a  slave  in  heart.  He  has 
lost  the  spirit  of  a  maii;  and  would  be  less  wronged  than 
other  men  if  a  slave's  collar  were  welded  round  his  neck. 

The  domestic  slave  is  well  fed,  wo  arc  told,  and  so  are 
the  domestic  animals.  A  nobleman's  horse  in  England  is 
better  lodged  and  more  pampered  than  the  operatives  in 
Manchester.  The  grain  which  the  horse  consumes  might 
support  a  starving  family.  How  sleek  and  shining  his 
Lcoat  I  How  gay  and  rich  his  caparison  !  But  why  is  he 
thus   curried,   and   pampered,  and  bedecked?     To    be 


bitted  and  curbed ;  and  then  to  be  mounted  by  his 
master,  who  arms  himself  with  whip  and  spur  to  put  the 
animal  to  his  speed  ;  and  if  any  accident  mar  his  strength 
or  swiftness,  he  is  sold  from  his  luxuriant  stall  to  be  flayed, 
overworked,  and  hastened  out  of  life  by  the  merciless 
drayman.  Suppose  the  nobleman  should  say  to  the  half- 
stan-ed,  ragged  operative  of  Manchester,  *'  I  will  give  up 
my  horse,  and  feed  and  clothe  you  with  like  sumptuous- 
ness,  on  condition  that  I  may  mount  you  daily  with  lash 
and  spurs,  and  sell  you  when  1  can  make  a  profitable 
bargain."  Would  you  have  the  oi)erative,  for  the  sake  of 
good  fare  and  clothes,  take  the  lot  of  the  brute  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  become  a  slave?  What  reply  would  the 
heart  of  an  Old-England  or  New-England  labourer  make 
to  such  a  i»roposul?  And  yet,  if  there  be  any  soundness 
in  the  argument  drawn  from  the  slave's  comforts,  he 
ought  to  accept  it  thankfully  and  greedily. 

Such  arguments  for  sl.ivery  arc  insults.  The  man 
capable  of  using  them  ought  to  be  rebuked  as  mean  in 
spirit,  hard  of  heart,  and  wanting  all  true  sympathy  with 
his  race.  I  might  reply,  if  I  thought  fit,  to  this  account 
of  the  slave's  blessings,  that  there  is  nothing  very  envi- 
able in  his  food  and  wardrobe,  that  his  comforts  make  no 
approach  to  those  of  the  nobleman's  horse,  and  that  a 
labourer  of  New  England  would  prefer  the  fare  of  many 
an  alms-house  at  home.  But  I  cannot  stoop  to  such 
reasoning.  Be  the  comforts  of  the  slave  what  they  may, 
they  are  no  compensation  for  the  degradation,  insolence, 
indignities,  ignorance,  servility,  scars,  and  violations  of 
domestic  rights  to  which  he  is  exposed 

I  have  spoken  of  what  seems  to  me  the  grand  evil  of 
slavery — the  outrage  it  offers  to  human  nature.  It  would 
be  easy  to  enlarge  on  other  fatal  tendencies  and  eflecls  of 
this  institutiorL  But  I  forbear,  not  only  for  want  of 
time,  but  because  I  feel  no  need  of  a  minute  exposition 
of  its  wrongs  and  miseries  to  make  it  odious.  1  cannot 
endure  to  go  through  a  laboured  proof  of  us  iniquitous 
and  injurious  nature.  No  man  wants  such  proof.  He 
carries  the  evidence  in  his  own  heart,  I  need  nothing 
but  the  most  general  view  of  slavery  to  move  my  indigna- 
tion towards  iL  I  am  more  and  more  accustomed  lo 
throw  out  of  sight  its  particular  evils,  its  details  of  wrong 
and  suffering,  and  to  see  in  it  simply  an  institution  which 
deprives  men  of  freedom;  and  when  I  thus  view  it,  I  am 
taught  immediately,  by  an  unerring  instinct,  that  slavery 
fs  an  intolerable  wrong.  Nature  cries  aloud  fur  freedom 
as  our  proper  good,  our  birth-right,  and  our  end,  and 
resents  nothing  so  much  as  its  loss.  It  is  true  diat  we  are 
placed  at  first  in  subjection  to  others'  wills,  and  spend 
childhood  and  youth  under  rL-siraint  But  we  are 
governed  at  first  that  we  may  It-arn  to  govern  ourselves; 
we  begin  with  leading-strings  that  wc  may  learn  to  go 
alone.  The  discipline  of  the  parent  is  designed  to  train 
up  his  children  to  act  for  themselves,  and  from  a  principle 
of  duly  in  their  own  breasts.  The  child  is  not  subjected 
lo  his  father  to  be  a  slave,  but  lo  grow  up  to  the  energy, 
responsibility,  relations,  and  authority  of  a  man.  Free- 
dom, courage,  moral  force,  efficiency,  independence,  the 
large,  generous  action  of  the  soul,  these  are  the  blessings 
in  store  for  us,  the  grand  ends  to  which  the  restraints  of 
education,  of  family,  of  school,  and  college  arc  directed. 
Nature  knows  no  such  thing  as  a  perj>etual  yoVii.-  Vc^&i«£vs^ 
bends  no  head  to  the  dust,  to  look  forev<=^^^^^^^^^;s^ 
N.-ilure  makes  no  man  a  chattel.  Nature  ^^^^<v-^,  r^'*^^^^;^^ 
in  all  souls  the  thirsty  iW  \»s&v»x  \ks<.  no^^^  ^v:*  <vv-^'cr«f^  ** 
stirs  the  heart  of   >^*i:  OwW,,  :iN%:*S.  v-wws^^  ^ 
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forth  in  the  broken  language  which  slavery  had  taught  I 
should  have  sympathised  with.  But  the  sight  of  the 
slave  rising  into  a  man,  looking  on  the  while  race  with 
a  steady  eye,  with  the  secret  consciousness  of  a  common 
nature,  and  beginning  to  comprehend  his  heaven- 
descended,  inalienable  rights,  would  have  been  the 
cro>vning  joy. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  slaves,  on  the  first  of 
August,  receiving  the  vast,  incomprehensible  gift  of 
freedom,  would  have  rushed  into  excess.  It  would  not 
have  surprised  me  had  I  heard  of  intemperance,  tumult, 
violence.  Liberty,  that  mighty  boon,  for  which  nations 
have  shed  rivers  uf  their  best  blood,  for  which  they  have 
toiled  and  suflfered  for  years,  perha[)s  for  ages,  was  given 
to  these  poor,  ignorant  creatures  in  a  day,  and  given  to 
them  after  lives  of  cruel  bondage,  immeasurably  more 
cruel  than  any  political  oppression.  Would  it  have  been 
wonderful  if  they  had  been  intoxicated  by  the  sudden 
vast  transition  ?  if  ihey  had  put  to  shame  the  authors  of 
their  freedom  by  an  immediate  abuse  of  it?  Happily, 
the  poor  negroes  had  enjoyed  one  privilege  in  their 
bondage.  They  had  learned  something  of  Christianity  \ 
very  little  indeed,  yet  enough  to  teach  them  that  liberty 
was  the  gift  of  God.  That  mighty  power,  religion,  had 
begun  a  work  within  them.  The  African  nature  seems 
singularly  susceptible  of  this  principle.  Benevolent  mis- 
sionaries, whom  the  anti-slavery  spirit  of  England  had 
sent  into  the  colonies,  had  for  some  time  been  working 
on  the  degraded  minds  of  the  bondmen,  and  not  wholly 
in  vain.  The  slaves,  whilst  denied  the  rank  of  men  by 
their  race,  had  caught  the  idea  of  their  relation  to  the 
Infinite  Father.  That  great  doctrine  of  the  Universal, 
Im[xirtial  Love  of  God,  embracing  the  most  obscure, 
dishonoured,  oj>pressed,  had  dawned  on  them.  Their 
new  freedom  thus  became  associated  with  religion,  the 
mightiest  principle  on  earth,  and  by  this  it  was  not 
merely  saved  from  excess,  but  made  the  spring  of 
immediate  elevation. 

Little  did  I  imagine  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
was  to  be  invested  with  holiness  and  moral  sublimity. 
Little  did  I  expect  that  my  heart  was  to  be  touched  by  it 
as  by  few  events  in  history.  But  the  emotions  with 
which  I  first  read  the  narrative  of  the  great  gift  of  liberty 
in  Antigua  are  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I>et  me  read  to 
you  the  story  ;  none,  I  think,  can  hear  it  unmoved.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  men,  who  visited  the 
West  Indies  to  observe  the  effects  of  emancijjation. 

*'  To  convey  to  the  reader  some  account  of  the  way  in 
vrhich  the  great  crisis  passed,  we  here  give  the  substance 
of  several  accounts  which  were  related  to  us  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  by  those  who  witnessed  them. 

"  The  Wesleyans  kept  'watch-night'  in  all  their  chapds 
on  the  night  of  the  31st  July.  One  of  the  Wcsleyan 
missionaries  gave  us  an  account  of  the  watch-meeting  at 
the  chapel  in  St.  John's.  This  spacious  house  was  filled 
with  the  candidates  for  liberty.  All  was  animation  and 
eagerness.  A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  the  song 
of  expectation  and  joy  ;  and  as  they  united  in  prayer, 
the  voice  of  the  leader  was  drowned  in  the  universal 
acclamation  of  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and  blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glory  to  God,  who  had  come  down  for 
their  deliverance.  In  such  exercises  the  evening  was 
spent  until  the  hour  of  twelve  approached.  The 
missionary  then  proposed  that,  when  the  clock  on  the 
cathedral  should  begin  to  strike,  the  w'l'icle  congregation 
should  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  n.^eive  the  boon  of 


freedom  in  silence.  Accordingly,  as  the  loud  bell  tolled 
its  first  note,  the  immense  assembly  fell  prostrate  on 
their  knees.  All  was  silence,  save  the  quivering,  half- 
stifled  breath  of  the  struggling  spirit  The  slow  notes  of 
the  clock  fell  upon  the  mulutude  ;  peal  on  peal,  peal  on 
peal  rolled  over  the  prostrate  throng,  in  tones  of  angels' 
voices,  thrilling  among  the  desolate  chords  and  weary 
heart-strings.  Scarce  had  the  clock  sounded  its  last  note, 
when  the  lightning  flashed  vividly  around,  and  a  loud  peal 
of  thunder  roared  along  the  sky — God's  pillar  of  fire  and 
trump  of  jubilee !  A  moment  of  profoundest  silence 
passed, — then  came  the  bursty — they  broke  forth  in 
prayer;  they  shouted,  they  sang,  *  Glory!*  *  Alleluia!* 
they  clapped  their  hands,  leaped  np,  fell  down,  clasped 
each  other  in  their  free  arms,  cried,  laughed,  and  went  to 
and  fro,  tossing  upward  their  unfettered  hands  j  but  high 
above  the  whole  there  was  a  mighty  sound  which  ever 
and  anon  swelled  up ;  it  was  the  utterings,  in  broken 
Negro  dialect,  of  gratitude  to  God. 

"  After  this  gush  of  excitement  had  spent  itself,  and  the 
congregation  became  calm,  the  religious  exercises  were 
resumed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  occupied 
in  singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  in 
addresses  from  the  missionaries,  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  freedom  just  received,  and  exhorting  the  free  people 
to  be  industrious,  steady,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  to 
show  themselves  in  all  things  worthy  of  the  high  boon 
which  God  had  conferred  upon  them. 

"  The  first  of  August  came  on  P'riday,  and  a  release 
was  proclaimed  from  all  work  until  the  next  Monday.  The 
day  was  chiefly  spent,  by  the  great  mass  of  negroes,  in 
the  churches  and  cha|K'ls.  Thither  they  flocked  in 
clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows.  The  clerg)'  and 
missionaries  throughout  the  island  were  actively  engaged, 
seizing  the  opportunity  in  order  to  enlighten  the  people 
on  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new  situa- 
tion, and,  above  all,  urging  them  to  the  attainment  of  that 
higher  liberty  with  which  Christ  maketh  his  children  free. 
In  ever)'  quarter  we  were  assured  that  the  day  was  like  a 
Sabbath.  \Vork  had  ceased ;  the  hum  of  business  was 
still ;  and  noise  and  tumult  were  unheard  in  the  streets. 
Tranquillity  pervaded  the  towns  and  country.  A  Sabbath 
indeed  !  when  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the 
wear)'  were  at  rest,  and  the  slave  was  freed  from  the 
master !  The  planters  informed  us  that  they  went  to  the 
chapels  where  their  own  people  were  assembled,  greeted 
them,  shook  hands  with  them,  and  exchanged  most 
hearty  good  wishes."* 

Such  is  the  power  of  true  religion  on  the  rudest  minds. 
Such  the  deep  fountain  of  feeling  in  the  .\frican  souL 
Such  the  race  of  men  whom  we  are  trampling  in  the  dust. 
How  few  of  our  nsscmblics,  with  all  our  intelligence  and 
refinement,  offer  to  God  this  overflowing  gratitude,  this 
profound,  tender,  rapturous  homage  \  True,  the  slaves 
poured  out  their  joy  with  a  child-like  violence ;  but  we  see 
a  childhood  full  of  promise.  And  why  do  we  place  this 
race  l>eneath  us  ?  Because  nature  has  burnt  on  thera  a 
darker  hue.  But  docs  the  essence  of  humanity  live  in 
colour?  Is  the  black  man  less  a  man  than  the  white? 
Has  he  not  human  powers,  human  rights?  Does 
his  colour  reach  to  his  soul?  Is  reason  in  him  a 
whit  blacker  than  in  us?  Have  his  conscience  '^'^^^''^^flav, 
tions  been  dipped  in  an  inky  flood?  To  the  e"^^ 
are  his  pure  thoughts  and  kind  feelings  less  f^v'*-'*' 

•  Sec   '•  Emancipaliott  Sa  S^oit  ^^o.v  Vx*«a.C    ^«^ 
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fundamental  idea  of  religion,  234 

question  of  its  cost,  557         ^H 
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^^P               Dedication  of  churches,  confers  no  sanctity, 

sense  of,  God's  greatest  gift,  81 
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sign  of  our  divine  descent, 
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Defence  of  truth,  the  best,  288 

fountain  of  rights,  494 

preparation  for,  513              ^H 

Dcgcrando,  Baron  Joseph  Marie,  437,  431 

e(iualises  men,  80 
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DemancU  of  thi  Age  en  tht  Ministry ^  Tht^ 
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Dwellings,  of  the  poor,  98,  104 

DcmiuTgos,  the,  209 

Dwighl,   Edmund,  75 

moral  results  of,  577            ^^fl 

Democracy,  its  ideal  and  reality,  619 

Dyott,  Dr.,  573 
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Democrats,  the,  620 
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oeraraents,  319 
Departed,  our  thoughts  of  the,  444 

essential  to  the  ministry*  190 

England,  generosity  to,  4SS                             ^^ 

Ecclesiastical  Council  (Congregational),  363 
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DepeiMlence,  sense  of,  its  growth,  23 

greatest   in   the  noblest   crea- 

courts, tyranny  of,  353 
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history,     no     great     Anglican 

her  anti-slaveiy  actioo,  536          ^M 

tures.  60 

writer  of,  408 
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not  the  foundation  of  religion, 

power,  its  menaces,  354 

disliked  by  all  other  natka^^    ^V 

60 

Economy,  a  wise,  elevates  the  labourer,  97 
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her  interest  in  peace,  M2             ^J 

Depravity,  total,  an  hnmoral  doctrine,  230 

false  in  education,  99 

false,  329 

way  to  teach,  113 

see  Great  Britain                             ^H 

denied  by  MiUon,  404 

Eden,  secret  of,  267 
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Dei  Cartes,  Rcn^c,  410 

Education,  jusicr  view*  of,  99 

literature,  Augustaii  ace  o^  tjo      ^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Marriage,  sanctioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  X4I 
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Love  to  Christ,  its  true  grounds,  247,  250, 
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errors  respecting,  250 
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^^^^H           Libraries,  for  the  people,  100 
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Lowth,  Bishop  Robert,  408 
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^^^^^B                    abounds  in  pnetr}*,  393 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  529 

Marj'land,  515                                             ^ 

^^^^H                    more  than  enjo}'ment,  349 

Luther,  Martin,  397.  407,  540,  5^5 

Massachuiclls,  45 1 
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his  vehemence,  517 
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^^^^H            Likentss  to  God,  230—237 

Madden,  Dr.,  580 
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^^^^H           Likeness  to  G(xJ,  231 
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Man,  what  is  a,  90 
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no  higher  title,  600 

Mathew,  Father  Theobald.  423                 ^H 

^^^^^B          Linnaeus,  Carl,  32 

great  as  such,  64,  140,  156 

Matter,  made  for  spirit,  87                         ^^ 

^^^^H          Liuny,  Anglican,  291 

greater  than  cities,  420 

contrasted  with  mind,  170 — 1       ^| 

^^^^H           Literary  societies,  7S 

older  than  nations,  596 

a  divine  efflux,  according  to  Milton, 

^^^^H          Literature,  (he  great  public  power,  143 

greater  than  earth  or  heavens,  80,  311 
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not  to  l>e  the  slave  of  creation,  87 
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^^^^H                                   superficiality.  417 

respect  for  individual,  615 

^^^^H                                modern,         earnestness,  190 

Christianity  wakes  new  interest  in,  79 

^^^^H                              its  moral  influence,  93 

study  of,  93 

Afeatti  of  Promotinfi  Christianity,  179 — iSl 
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complexity  of,  29,  413 

Mechanic,  Jesus  Christ  a,  307 
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spiritual  nature  of,  308 
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rights,  491,  494,  595 

Meekness,  when  a  virtue,  264                     ^| 

^^^^H                             more  necrled  in  morals   than  in 

not  to  be  held  as  property,  491,  493, 

Memoir  of  John  GaUisoH^  Eiq.^  445 — 44^| 
Memory,  of  this  life,  in  heaven,  55,  275^1 

^^^H                                     physics,  139 
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^^^^^B^^                     study  of  continental,  143 

the  property  of  God,  493 

wronged  by  his  maker  if  Trinitarian- 
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superior,  great  distinction  of  a  aati^^ 
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ism  true,  29G 

'34                                               ^H 
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a  free  being,  217 
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^^^^^^^P 
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MessiaKship  of  Jesus,   198,  23S,  3^8        ^^k 
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other  creature,  30 
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his  ultimate  reliance  on  his  own  mind, 

Michael  Angela  (Kuonaroiti),  32:,  356,  410 
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^^^H                                 use 

not  morally  impotent.  2S6 
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his    moral  wrclchedue&s    exaggerated, 

profession,  its  eviU,  46g 

^^^^H                                 not   a  substitute  for   Sabbath^ 
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its  glitter,  4S3 

^^^B                                         153 

acts  up  to  Iiis  own  idea  of  manhood. 

talent,  one  of  the  lower  fortns  ^ 

^^^^H                                superstition  about,   M5 
^^^^m                               Milton's  view  of,  406 
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genius,  370 

ignorant  of  himself,  79 

Millcnariitnism,  a  misimerprelation  of  SoH 

^^^H           Lord's  Prayer,  the,  229 

imperfectly  respects  himself,  79 

lure,  634               ^H 

^^^H          Lord*5  Supper,  326,  406 

his  permanent  existence,  21 

of  Milton,  406                  ^1 
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progress  eternal,  245 

Millenium,  the,  316                                        ^^k 

^^^^^1                                                 a  charm,  324 

worshiii  his  highest  end,  304 
his  fellowship  with  Gotl,  ii 

Milton,  John,  71,  235,  204,  323,  326,  33^ 

^^^^B                                      gloomy  feelings  at,  353 

his  personal  habits,  399 

^^^^H          Lottery  tickets,  superstition  about,  347 

worthy  of  Infinite  love,  8 

range  of  his  studies,  39a 

^^^H          LouU  L\.  (St.).  323 

Man  and  God,  contrast  and  likeness,  57 

left  poetry  for  public  duty,  19S 

^^^B           Louis  XIV.,  162,  3S1,  410 

Manchester,  629 

hi'*  hlindncs^s.  399                                 , 

^^H          Louis  XV.,  163 

Mann,  Horace,  75 

greatest  in  adversiiy.  40a         ^H, 

^^H          Louis  XVI.,  162 

Manners,  tend  to  improve,  95 

his  sublimity,  394                        ^H 

^^^^B           Louisiana,  C41,  630 
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^^^H           LouisviJJr,  Xy.,  344 

Manual  labour,  no  degradation,  539 

\^              ^H 
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dignity  of,  77 
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Milton,   his   love  of  liberty,  399 

power  over  language,  396 
harmony  of  his  verse,  396 
his  prose  slylc,  396,  398 

invective,  397 
defence  of  intellectual  liberty,  398 
on  pol)'gamy  and  divorce,  403 
circumstances     under     which     he 

wrote  Paradtse  Lost,  400 
hb  paradise,  395 

Salan,  395 
contrasted  with  Shakspcarc,  396 
Ur.  Johnson  on,  400 
interest  of  his  theolog>*,  392 
an  eclectic  theologian,  407 
his  bihlicism,  401 

anthropomorphism,  401 
pantheism,  59 
OD  creation,  403 

body  and  soul,  403 
Mosaic  law,  405 
Christian  doctrine,  401 
his  anti-Trinitarianism.  402 
on  the  Son  of  Gwl,  402 
the  Holy  Spirit,  403 
no  CaUHnist,  405 
on  free  will,  401  _ 

original  sin,  404 
heredity,  404 
redemption.  404 
inward  light,  405 
hapti.sm,  406 
his  millenarianism,  406 
no  sectarian,  402 
on  free  inquit)',  401 
a  CongregationaUst,  405 
on  Sabbath,  406 

public  worship,  406 
the  ministry,  405 
Mind,  the  highest  existence,  175 
God's  nighest  work,  413 
iraces  of  infinity  in,  233 
has  powers  kindred  to  (Jod's,  21 
supreme  force  in  universe,  96,  216 
more  e>.scnlial  than  liody,  93 
worth  more  than  material  wwld,  386 
made  to  act  on  matter,  134 
docs  the  work  of  the  world,  76 
^ains  power  H-ith  civilisation,  189 
lis  faculties  co-operate,  203 
reserves  of  power,  20 
right  to  freedom,  387 
I  the  free,  166 

i  linds  its  highest  enjoyment  in  other 

I  minds,  46 

I  seeks  spiritual  good,  33 

f  its  perfection,  37 

its  destruction  unnatural,  271 
Minds,  all,  arc  of  one  family,  9,  80,  Z44 
Minister,  qualifications  of  a.  288 

charaacr  his  first  requisite,  319 
L  his  commission,  319 

I  must  be  a  student,  364 

I  should  think  for  himself,  365 
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must  be  religious,  365 

preach  with  faith,   117 
cope  with  scepticism,  191 
rouse  ilic  soul  to  battle  with 

sin,   184 
teach  a  healthful  piety,  184 
Iv  what  he  preaches,  365 
should  Ifwk  through  outward  dis- 
tinctions, 115 
not  discourage,  lie 
leach    by    personal    inter- 
course, 348 
unenterprising,  to  be  pitied,  344 
best  field  for  a  young,  344 
at  Large,   114,   124,  4^9.  4^3 
to  the  poor,  qnali6calioas  for,  109, 
no 
tchaj  education,  importance 


Ministerial  education,  never  more  important 
than  now,  361 
should      communicate      power, 
181 
Ministry,  the  highest  human  vocation,  367 
it*  validity,  320 

inadequate  supplyof  candidates,  362 
why  uninviting  to  the  young,  363 
recruited   from  families  of  narrow 

means,  363 
dangers  of  uniting  secular  employ- 
ment with,  363 
demands   higher    moral  qualiBca* 

tions  than  other   professions, 

362 
must  be  more   than   a  profession, 

191 
an  enlightened,  required,   1S8,  362 
ignorant,  is  fanatical,  362 
insufficient  preparation  for  the,  363 
must  be  earnest,  190 
behind  the  age,  182 
must  meet  the  wants  of  the  age, 
18S 

exercisca  spHt  of  reform,  192 
new  future  for  the,  348 
needs  larger  freedom,  349 
Milton's  views  on  the,  405 
Ministry  for  the  Poor^   102 — lit 
Miracles,  their  nature,  45 

oi^serl  the  supremacy  of  mind,  216 

universal  belief  in,  219 

nature  of  the  testimony  to,  220 

accounts  of,  to  be  sifted,  195,  216 

why  discredited,  195 

di!>l)elief  of,  new,   195 

Hume's  argiimcni,  197 

other  objections,  216 — 217 

discrimituuion  of  false  Axon    true, 

219 
not  incredible,  2l6 
not  creaie<I  by  credulity,  195 
presumption  against,  195,  216.  219 
and  uniformity  of  nature,   195 
break  rmture  s  monotonous  rcser\'c, 

2t7 
concur  with  nature,  196 
their    rarity  more   surprising   than 

their  occurrence,  19S 
demandoi  for  moral  ends,  217 
rouse  thes'-nsibihtii'softhesoul,2iS 
accord  with   God's  moral  perfec- 
tions, 21 8 
typc&  of  spiritual  things,  333 
attest  the  truth  of  a  religion,  216 
the  most  appropriate  proofs   of  a 

spiritual   religion,  45 
the  proof  of  immortality,  2t8 
ceased  with  tht:  Primitive  Church, 

why  confined  to  the  past,  218 
constitute    the  chief  objection   to 

Christianity,  194 
importance     of     Christianity,    an 

argument  for,  220 
not  the  most  universal  r\-idence  of 
Christianity,   189 
Miracles    of    Christ,    the     most    important 
events  in  history,  4$ 
their  remoteness,  303 
reasonable  events  45 
not  isolated  e\'rnts,  200 
their  special  character,  197 
unoslentalious,  40 
their  purpose^  364 
attest  a  divine  mission,  22t 
not  Christ's  chief  claim  to  venera- 
tion, 249 
Miraculous  achievement,  less  than  moral,  564 
Missionary  Associations,  147,  t^o,  179 

enterprise,  fal:*  ground  of.   ^3 
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Mob    law,  assails   the    sovereignty    of  the 

people,  5tS,  568 
Modena,  370 
Modern  world,  its  superiority  derived  from 

Christ,  42 
Monasticbm,  a  mistake,  148 

evils  of,   190 
Monopoly,  no,  of  thought,  93 
Monroe,   F*rcsident  James,  457,  546 
Montezuma,  623 
Mi>or$,  the,  584 
Moral  agency,  a  result  of  oar  constitution,  26 
responsibility  for,  27 
and  natural  inability,  an  idle  distinc- 
tion, 338 
approUnion,  is  a  germ  of  religion,  2 
discipline,  more  important  in  religion 

ihnn  intellectual,  5 
distinctions,    are     universally    recog- 
nised, 9 
disorder,   originates    bodily   derange- 
ment, 309 
energy,  necessary  to  virtue,  364 
evil,  what,  266 
faculties,   confidence    is  due  to   our, 

339 
feeling,  weak    in    regard    to  military 

and  political  crimes,  369 
freedom,  the  spring  of  virtue,  387 

and  dependence.  26 
goodness,  is  the  only  object  of  love, 

growth,  is  worth  more  than  material, 

instincts,  sacred,  289 
law,  above  Stale  law,  605 
nature,  I  he,  never  dies,  555 
perfection,  the  very  essence  of  Goil, 

364 
power,   b    our    highest    endowment, 

our   constant  dependence 

for,  26,  27 

principle,  the  law  of  the  universe,  9 

the    germ    of   immortality^ 
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illimitable,  256 
purpose,  is  the  measure  of  excellence, 
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truth,  universal,  244 
Moral  Armament  against   Cahtnism^    Thf^ 
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Morahty,  what  it  mcludes,  301 
a  merely  prudent,   1 93 
Unitarians  charged  with   preach- 
ing, 301 
Morgan,  Thomas,  M.D.,  303 
Morning,  a  season  for  prayer,  359 
Morus,  Alexander,  397 
Mosaic  dispensation,  axlapte<I   to  childh< 
of  man,  27S 
law,  abolition  of,  405 
Moscow,  retreat  from,  377 
Moses,  335 

called  God,  229 
the  pioneer  of  Jesus,  la 
Mott.  Lucrclia.  567 
Motte,  Kcv.  MeUish  Irving,  174 
Moulines,  449 
Mount  Auburn.  433 
Moimtains,  nourish  freedom,  635 
Muhamnvad,  3 
Muhammadons,  repelled  by  Trimiy,  139 
Multitudes,  never  blush,  481 
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Republics,  ancient,  481,  497 
Rescue  of   communiLtes,  ihe  work  of  indi- 
viduals, 227 
Reserve  of  greatness,  in  every  tninti,  20 
Rc5i>ecty  more  valuable  than  popularity,  367 
for  mani  as  man,  434 

essential  to  the  Christian 
character,  Si 
Responsibility,  individual,  60$ 

of  public  bodies,  481 
Restraint,  a  necefisary  discipline,  62 

roascs  frecdocn,  62 
Resurrection,  moral,  108 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  mccl«  the  scepticism 
of  the  senses,  273 
teaches  immortality,  218,  251, 

272.  329.  3i7 
the     foundation     of     hope    of 

iro mortality,  287 
links  life  wilh  eternity,   177 
of  Lazarus,  21 8 
Rctriliution,  taughi  by  nature,  268 

intimated  in  sense  of  guilt,  272 
for  the  unrepenting,  193 
not  confined  to  thi&  life,  26S 
why  postponed,  268 
duration  of,  269 
and  reward,  336 
Revelation,  a  gift  of  light,  2S0 

immediate  and  mediate,  205 
is  God  lijHraking  in  our  language, 

19S,  206 
to  *levelope  in   us    the   idea  of 

God,  90 
not  incredible,  205 
ofiercd  to   reason,  224,  2S0 
cannot  contradict  reason,  260 
cannot  confound  reason,  2S0 
addrc5«seil  to  conscience,  207 
must    accord    with    mora]    con- 
viction, 324 
presuppose    teachings    of    the 

soul,  60 
demanded  by  the  soul 's  needs,  206 
to  the  heathen,   la 
illustrates  the  law  of  education,  205 
part  of  a  larger  system   of  in- 
struction, 294 
does  not  save  us  from  research,  1 16 
(o  tie   studied   in    the  Christian 

Scriptures,  4 
familianty    of,    hides     its     true 

meannig,  It6 
docs  not  supersede  other  teach- 
ing, 289 
not  the  only  source  of  spiritual 

li^ht,  4 
in  unison  with  nature,  205,  279 
makes  nature's  voice  more  aud- 
ible, 217.  289 
n  new,  needed,  i| 
Revivals,  danger  of,  146 
Revolutionary  spirit,  its  promise,  47 
.  its  spread,  47S 

Kcvolutjons,  due  to  the   tawlessnesa    of  the 

great,   162 
_^.  .  ^     French  and  American,  164,  383 

*^ch,    their    spirit  increases   temptations   of 
jj.  .  the  poor.  104 

Richmo!!;!^''  ^verty  comparative  cvib  of.  102 
^'Shi,.    human/ 491,  4WO 
Kitual     J"'^'"**'  ^^^  "«***  iroporlant,  109 
Rofy.rt'        ^^  prescrilicd  by  Chrii.t,  317 
k.t^r*^"'   William.  U.6.,  209,  430 

^«     '--athohc  Church,  its  ideal,  321 

doctrine  of  salvation,  327 
cardinal  error,  322 
essimiially  sectarian,  322 
immobility,  345 
ihUy  uf  imiuiioft  347 
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Roman    Catholic   Church,    mischief   of   its 
charities,   148 

its  triumphs  delusive,  325 

its  foe,  the  progress  of  society,  345 

how  to  of^iose,  347 

justice  to,  4  to 

preserves  valuable  truth,  56 

sincere  Christians  in,  626 

holds  ^eat  and  good  names,  410 

its  flexibility,  346 

reform  within,  346,  411 

in  Ireland,  5S0 

ils  spread  in  Western  Stales,  345 
Roman  Catholic  lands,  religious  experience 

of  travel  in,  56,  322 
Roman  Catholic  reaction,  318 
Roman  conrjucsts,  effect  of,  20S 
Romance,  better  than  frigidity,  193 
Romans,  in  Britain,  505 
Rome,  ancient,  487 

devoted  to  dominion,  615 
Roses,  wars  of  the,  327 
Roughne^,  better  than  flattery,   II7 
Ruin,  moral  the  only  real,  421 
Rule,  propensity  to,  146 
Rule  of  life,  ChrUt's  precepts  the  true,  49 
Rusio.  its  growth,  479 

to  be  watched,  4S4 
Rulers,  enslavers  of  men,  386 

Sahljatarianism,  151 
Sabbatarians,   153 

Sabbath,  ils  primeval  origin,  151,   153 
designed  for  rest,  153 
how  kepi  by  Jews,   152 
no  part  of  Christianity,  152 
puntan,  154 
Sack  of  towns,  461 
Sacred  art,  influence  of,  56 

has  misreprcAente<l  Christ,   331 
Sacrifice  lo  duty,  the  ideal  of  greatness,  ZZ 
Saint,  his  deeper  sense  of  dependence,  28 
Saint-worship,  origin  of,  16 
Saints,  religious  influence  of  their  memories, 
322 
their  prayers  for  us  in  heaven,  54 
Salem,  Mass.,  2^4 
Salmasius,  Claudius,  397 
Salvation,  what,  177 

a  rescue  from  moral  evil,  50 
from  within,  311 
I'y  grace  alone,  30 1 
not  by  merit,  301 
not  by  works,  301 
San  Jacinto,  victory  of,  623 
Savage,  James,  101 

Savannah  River    Baptist  AssodaCton,  556 
Savings'  Hanks,  loi 

Saviour,  the,  appcareil  in  our  own  future,  39 
Sceptical  mind,  unfit  for  the  mimstrj*,   185 

philosophy,  212 
Scepticism,  more  disastrous  than  error,  191 
moral   worse   than     iheotogical, 

246,  632 
as   to  God's  goodness,  a  moral 

disease,  439 
as  lo  man's  rational  powers,  the 
worst  error  in  religion,  340 
measures    past    and    Tut  ure     by 

Jire&ent,  218 
uced  by  blind  assent,  303 
induced     by    nuiking    doubdul 

{Kiints  essential,  334 
among  the  prosperous,  440 
Scholastic  theology,  190 
Schools,  primary,  loi 

improvement  in,  99 
Science,  range  of  its  in<iuiry,  157 

seeks    to    penetrate     beyond     the 

visible,  3» 
cannot  bonuh  man'^  spiritual  natat«, 
34 
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Science,  fitted  to  discourage  scepticism,  218 
diflijbion  uf,   156 
practical,  157 
valuable  to  thcfarmcr  and  mechanic, 

S9 
Scotbnd,  432 
Scott,  General,  474 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  209 

his  limitations,   157 
haste  of  hb  Life  of  Napoleon,  368 
impartiality  of,  369 
Sctiplurcii,  their  office,  III 
authority,  278 
their  hopes  rest  upon  the  divine 

faithfulness,  342 
sufhcient,  ifiightly  understood,  204 
their    authority    a     reason     for 

careful  interpretation,  27S 
principles  of  interpretation,  278-So 
to   be   studied   in  same  manner 
as  other  hooks,  278 
read  as  a  whole,  229 
interpreted  by  reason,  225 
interpreted  in  accord  with 
all  known  truth,   13 
dangerous  if  read   without    help 
of  reason  and  conscience,  1 1 
nature  of  their  obscurity,  280 
rule  for  interpreting  oljscurities, 

257 
their  language,  to  be  taken  with 

discnnitiution,  279 
obvious  meaning  often  false,  257 
general    strain    sacrificed    to    a 

few  texts,  279 
not  self-contradictory,  279 
records     of    progressive    revela- 
tions, 152,  27S,  364 
teach    universal    truths    through 

contemporary  events,   13 
not  all  uf  etjual  impuriancc,  278 
Jewish,  adapted  to  rude  mind<i.  4 
do  not  teach  Calvinism,  343 
do  not  dehnc  the  constitution  of 

the  church,  317 
nol  the  only  teacher  of  religion,  6 
not     studied    aright     if    studied 
exclusively,  6,  7 
Sc)'thia,  534 

Sea,  [wojwrty  of  no  nation,  59S 
Scces,Mon,  right  of,  474 
Seeker,  Arclt  bishop  Thomas,  40S 
Sectarianism,  evil  of,   146 

denies  the  supremacy  of  good 

ness,  320 
its  spirit  from  hell,  323 
Sects,  their  history  humbling,  34S 

kindred,  hate  each  otlicr,  347 
bitterness  of  all,  568 
Sedgwick,  Henry,  627 
Setlucer,  worse  than  seduced,  173 
Segur,  Count,  377 

Self,  no  refuge  from,  in  the  next  world,  269 
Self*  crucifix  ion,  F^nclon  on,  413 
Stlf-CuHurt,  64—79 
Self-culture,  its  definition,  65 
a  duly,  66 
for  iu  own  sake,  70 
attainable,  65,  69 
means  of,  in  every  occupation, 72 
time  enough  for,  77 
intellectual,  66 

dcvclopcs     indr(>endcnt     judg- 
ment, 71 
moral,  66 
religious,  66 
practical,  67 
social,  67 
resihelic,  ^^^^ ,-o»t«^  ^**'    *o«'ff*«' 


